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OPINIONS OP THE PRESS, 

AS nisKi.T txrassssn raoM wsiz to Week nuarNo the fubucatioh or the fibst twehtt mmsEBS. 

SlnltcS Atstff Oraffttf. —large variety of Colonlfatloti Metals.— This excellent period- 
articles, selected with judicious care from the ica] continues to be issued punctuallv every week, 
best European magazines and journals, and of a and with increasing claims on public confidence 
character to elerate the understanding, at the and support. The plan approved of by Ju ige 
same time that it is instructive in what is good. Story is in progress of realization, and every sub- 
It is known what a rich harvest of literary gems scriber now feels that he will oossess in a mode- 
are to be gathered from the periodicals of England, rate compass a select library of the best productioM 
especially, and it is a peculiar merit of this maga- of the age.” It is now what Judge ICent antici- 
zine, that at intervals of a week only, a rich sue- pated it would be, ” one of the most instructive and 
cession of the best of what is to be found, will be popular periodicals of the day.” Such articles as 
given in its pages. The Living Age is its very those on Bardre the regicide, the Life of Admiral 
appropriate title, for it presents everything while Lord St. Vincent, Memoirs of John Duke of Mari- 
it nas yet its newest gloss, and all the interest of borough, Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Hume 
existing circumstances. Again, The promises and bis Influence upon History, &c , arc perma- 
of the editor have not been visionary—each sue- nent and most valuable additions to critical biog- 
oeeding week brings a substantial realization of our raphy and history, so wrought out as to enlist the 
expectations. It is not only variety that is afiforded, attention of the most youthful, at the same time 
but there is a pervading excellence. The mine in that they furnish matter for profitable reflection to 
which the editor delves sparkles with literary the most mature reader. While thus becoming 
gems. Again, The number is crowded with acquainted with retrospective lore, through the 
excellent articles, gathered from those fhiitful pages of the reviews, the reader of the Living Am 
sources, the European periodicals. Again, An- is also made to hold regular intercourse with the 
other excellent number. The leading article will active minds of the day, through such liter^ ad- 
be read with delight, as recalling the memory of visers and critics as the Athencum and Liter^ 
go<^ men. Again. The same pleasing variety Gazette, and mixed politico-economical and lite- 
which ^ave interest to the former numbers greets rary guides as the Spectator and Examiner. In 
us in this. Valuable reviews, instructive essays, fine, literature and science, in their most varied and 
wall written tales. Again, The number, as usu- attractive garbs and useful adaptations, are dis* 
al, is full of variety, point, and spirit. Again, played in the sucoessiva numbers of the Living 
The subscribers to this are really subscribers to all Am. 

the foreign magazines. This periodical has uncommon claims on every 

reader of intelligence throughout the land; first. 

JtaB-lfrtD ¥orit.-We admire the dia- for hie own sake; wd ^ndly, if he the head 
criminatingjudgment displayed in making the ae- ” 

lections. Those who wish to read the best arti- menibeis, of both sexes, who cannot fell to denye 
cles in the English periodicals, hare only to sub- »n«m<mon and ainnsement from its regular pe^ 
scribe to this ezeeUent magazine. Again. This is We hare smw r^iv^ and read the 

decidedly the rery best pwodical of its kind. It is BuccessiTe munbors, eren m the midst of oppres- 
oompUj with taste, judgment, and ability. Again. *»»« engagements of toMess. The articlM m 
The seleetioDs hare been made with the samI die- ple»«*ntly direr^ed, so as to convey m t^ 
erimination as usual, and the work, in all respects, best manner a knowledge of rte movemenu of the 
eaa hardly frU to strengthen ito hold on public mind m all the departments of literature, pohtics, 
Opinion. Again. Contains twenty-five articles, the popular and pracucal science, 
oream of the latest numbers of the British periodi- 

oals. Great tact and taste have been displayed in Stop JUxte SemscESt.—It gives us the cream 
tl^ seleetkm of the extracts, and the result Sb a of the cream, and at a price so cheap that one can 
highly interesting and valuable comfulation. Again, hardly afiford to do without it. By sifting the 
Another number of this delightful magazine. The wheat from all the reviews, the editor saves ua 
fine, discriminating taste of the editor is as appa- much time, labor, and expense. His perseverance 
as usual in tlm admirable seleetions from the in this plan, which he originated many years ago« 
"6m English periodiealt,which grass this number, is well deserving of aueeess. 
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0lb8iis argus.—Admirable, both for the vari¬ 
ety and the richness of its articles. Again. The 
Living Age will be the medium both of honor and 
improvement to the age that has produced it. 
Again. A variety of tastes are happily consulted. 
Those who would keep up with the literature of 
the day, on the multum in parvo principle, should 
certainly patronize this work. Again, As usual, 
full of varied and interesting reading. Again. It 
is wonderful what a variety of articles is served up 
to us every week. He that can find nothing here 
to his taste, must surely be constituted without any 
taste at all. We are glad to find, in our daily 
intercourse, that this work gathers friends just in 
proportion as it becomes known. Again. No fall¬ 
ing off yet. The last number is as fresh and bright 
and varied as any preceding one. The selection 
of articles, from the beginning, has been generally 
admirable ; and the editor is too old a hand, at this 
sort of labor, to justify any apprehension that the 
work w'ill ever wane while he has the direction 
of it. 

Ifsnitee 33lalie. —^^fhe admirable taste and criti¬ 
cal judgment of the editor continue to be manifested 
in the selections of the work. We know of no 
periodical which contains more freshness, spirit and 
attractive variety, or which seems destined to effect 
more useful results by crowding out of existence 
much of the literary trash of the day. Again. It is 
freighted with excellent matter, from high literary 
sources. The selections continue to evince great 
tact and ability. We hope it will penetrate every¬ 
where, and be read by eve^body. Again, The 
best of all weekly publications, past or present— 
and we are strongly tempted to add—or to come. 
It is filled with a large amount of the choicest 
literary, historical and political matter, tastefully 
culled "from a great variety of English review's, 
magazines and newspapers, and is furnished at so 
extremely low a price, that it lies within the reach 
of all. We know of no periodical in which the 
solid and substantial are so judiciously mingled with 
the attractive and amusing. All the important 
changes in the condition of foreign countries are 
faithfully chronicled in the work, and, in this re¬ 
spect, it is peculiarly desirable to eveiy intelligent 
American. In fine, the Living Age is issued just 
in the right shape for binding into a book—^being 
a royal octavo of 64 pages—and when bound, it 
becomes an attractive book to read now, and to be 
kept for reading hereafter. 

—^Littell’s Living Age contains the 
flower of the foreign periodical literature, and is 
withal an exceedingly cheap publication. It is 
issued, every Saturday, at 121 cents a number of 
64 pages, of inviting appearance as respects paper 
end type. The editor has chosen Boston for the 
centre of his operations, that having become the 
point of communication with the Old World, and 
the arrival of the steamers enabling him to furnish 
the American public with the utmost despatch and 

f romptness. While in charge of the Museum of 
'oreign Literature, the editor acquired a high re¬ 
putation for his selections, which were generally 
made with taste and judgment. The Living\Age 
promises to be conducted with renewed zeal and 
on right principles. We know of nothing better 
in the way of light literature, and shall venture to 
recommend it warmly to our readers. We have 
been particularly pleased with the article on 
“ Hume and his Influence on History,” and hope 
the editor will give one article, at leimt, of the 
■ame tone in every oumber. Tbere is enovgh 


of fictitious narrative among the aclectionB, to 
satisfy any reasonable desire for that sort pf read¬ 
ing. Again. Littell’s Living Age already forms 
two large volumes, although it has been but a few 
weeks in existence. We are amazed at the amount, 
variety and cheapness of the literature which this 
enterprising and conscientious publisher is furnish¬ 
ing. Besides the general excellence of the matter, 
it IS no small recommendation to the work, that it 
appears with good paper and type. 

Christian Hyamlner.—We ought not to omit 
to mention the establishment, in this city, of a 
weekly publication, which we should be g^lnd^ to 
see supplant the miserable stuff that our “ period¬ 
ical deptos” furnish to the mass of readers. ^ We 
refer to “ Littell's Living Age,” published 
every Saturday, at 121 cents for each number of 
64 pages, large octavo, well printed. It is com¬ 
posed of selections from the best foreign periodical 
literature, and resembles, in its plan, the “ Museum 
of Foreign Literature,” issued, for many years, by 
Littell, in Philadelphia. As it will contain solid 
articles, from the prominent English reviews, as 
well as lighter selections, we hope it will receive 
encouragement. 

ISanner of the Cross.—This spirited work, 
which promises to be a very valuable one, will 
make four large volumes in a year. The selec¬ 
tions are of a most interesting character, and the 
publication must become a popular one in all parts 
of the United States. Again. Continues to improve 
with each succeeding number. The contents are 
extremely interesting. Again. Each successive 
number gives evidence that it will be conducted with 
intelligence, spirit and taste. Again. Continues 
to present us every week with the choicest articles 
from the Periodical Literature of Europe. Again. 

The taste must be fastidious indeed, that does not 
always find something to gratify it in this weekly 
selection of choice articles. Again. We are happy 
to observe the deserved success which is attending 
this most instructive and poi>ular periodical. We 
know no more pleasant reading than that which it 
furnishes to its subscribers from week to week. 
Again. Our interest in it increases with each suc¬ 
ceeding number. The selections evince admirable 
taste and judgment, and cannot fail to please and 
instruct intelligent readers of every class. Again, 

Its varied stores of literature and science are 
admirably adapted to intelligent readers of every 
age and taste. 

Citristlan aobocate.—On the same plan as the 
Museum of Foreign Literature issued for so many 
years by Mr. Littell. It is, however, a much 
cheaper and more comprehensive work, and we 
doubt not it will become, as it deserves to be, 
exceedingly popular. Again, A few weeks since 
we noticed with commendation the first number of 
this valuable publication ; five more numbers have 
since appeared, fully maintaining the character 
with which it commenced. It is decidedly the best 
and cheapest periodical of the kind. 

atoffton 3Recotfiet.—We rejoice that such a 
work has been commenced in Boston. If sue* 
cessful it will be an honor to the city, and a 
benefit to the country at large. We have u 
immense amount of periodical literature, which ia 
trashy and pernicious, and whatever promwes to 
sweep it away, and replace it with reading of a 
more sensible, pure, and improving character, ifl to 
be welcomed. Mr. Littell will undoubtedly Wfr 
duet his great undertaking with ability and nosne 
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children’s books. 

1. Early Lessons. By Miss Edgeworth. 

H. Conversations toith Mamma. By Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall. 

3. The Fourth Book for Children. By J. White, 

4. The Stanley Family. 

6. Juvenile Kaleidescope. 

8. Sowing and Reaping. By Mary Howitt. 

7. Who shall be greatest f By Mary Howitt. 

8. Children's Friend. 

9. Shanty the Blacksmith. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

10. Juvenile Manual. 

11. Aids to Development. 

12. Dr. Mayo's Lessons on Objects. 

13. A Series of Lessons in Prose and Verse. By 

J. M’Culloch. 

The attentioii of our readers has already beeu 
called to a subject, to which, the more it is con¬ 
sidered the more importance must be attached— 
we mean that of children’s books, which, no less in 
quality than in quantity, constitute one of the 
most peculiar literary features of the present day^ 
The first obvious rule in writing for the amuse¬ 
ment or instruction of childhood, is to bear in 
mind that it is not the extremes either of genius or 
dulness which we are to address—that it is of no 
use writing up to some minds or down to others— 
that we have only to do with that large class of 
average ability, to be found in children of healthy 
mental and physical formation, among whom in 
after life the distinction consists not so much in a 
dilSerence of gifts as in the mode in which they 
have been led to use them. In a recent article 
our remarks were chiefly confined to a set of 
books in which not only this but every other sense 
and humanity of juvenile writing had been so 
utterly defied, that the only consolation for all the 
misery they had inflicted, consisted in the reflec¬ 
tion that—however silly the infatuation which had 
given them vogue here—they were not of English 
origii. We now propose casting a sort of survey 
over that legion for which we are more responsible 
-—taking first into consideration the genersd char- 
aeteristics of those which we believe to be mis¬ 
taken both as to means and end—from which 
many who are concerned in the education of chil- 
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dren are vainly expecting good lesults, and to 
which many who know nothing about the matter 
are falsely attributing them. 

In this department the present times profess to 
have done more than any other; and it has become 
a habit, more perhaps of conventional phraseology 
than of actual conviction, to congratulate the rising 
generation on the devotion of so many writers to 
their service. Nevertheless there are some oir- 
cumstances contingently connected with this very 
service, which may warrant us in expressing 
doubts'as to the unqualified philanthropy of those 
who enter it. Considering the sure sale which 
modern habits of universal education provide for 
children’s books—^the immense outfit required by 
schools and masters, and the incalculable number 
annually purchased as presents, it would be, upon 
the whole, matter of fax more legitimate surprise 
if either the supplies were less abundant, or the 
suppliers, some of them, mmre conscientious. Ever 
since the days of Goldsmith the writing and edit¬ 
ing of children’s works has been a source of ready 
emolument—^in no class of literature does the risk 
bear so small a proportion to the reward—and 
consequently in no class has the system of mere 
manufacture been carried to such an extent. 

After the bewilderment of ideas has somewhat 
subsided which inevitably attends the first entrance 
into a department of reading so overstocked, and 
where the minds of the writers are so diflerently ac¬ 
tuated, and those of the readers so variously estimar 
ted, the one broad and general impression left with 
us is that of the excessive ardor for teaching which 
prevails throughout. No matter how these authors 
may difier as to the mode, they all agree as to the 
necessity of presenting knowledge to the mind 
under what they conceive to be the most intel¬ 
ligible form, and in getting down as much as can 
be swallowed. With due judgment and modera¬ 
tion, this, generally speaking, is the course which 
all instructors would pursue; nevertheless, it is 
to the extreme to which it has been carried that 
parents and teachers have to attribute the 
stunted mental state of their little scholars, who 
either have been plied with a greater quantity 
of nourishment than the mind had strength or time 
to digest, or under the interdict laid on the imagi- 
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nation, in this mania for explanation, have been 
compelled to drag up the hill of knowledge with a 
wrong set of muscles. Doubtless the storing up 
of knowledge at an age when the powers of acqui¬ 
sition are most ductile and most tenacious, is of 
the utmost moment; but a child’s head is a meas¬ 
ure, holding only a given quantity at a time, and, 
if overfilled, liable not to be carried steadily. 
Also, it is one thing to stock the mind like a dead 
thing, and another to make it forage for itself; 
and of incalculably more value is one voluntary 
act of acquirement, combination, or conclusion, 
than hundreds of passively accepted facts. Not 
that the faculties can be said to lie inactive be¬ 
neath this system of teaching—on the contrary, 
the mere mental mechanism is frequently exerted 
to the utmost; but the case is much the same as 
in the present modem school of music, where, 
while the instrument itself is made to do wonders, 
the real sense of harmony is sacrificed. For it is 
a fact, confirmed both by reason and experience, 
and one which can alone account for the great 
deficiency of spontaneous and native power—that 
which comes under the denomination of genius— 
in the schools, English and foreign, where these 
modes of instruction are pursued—that the very 
art with which children are taught exactly stifles 
that which no art can teach. 

As regards also the excessive clearness of ex¬ 
planation, insisted upon now-a-days as the only 
road to sureness of apprehension, it is unquestion¬ 
ably necessary that a child should, in common par¬ 
lance, understand what it acquires. But this 
again must be taken with limitation; for Nature, 
not fond apparently of committing too much power 
into a teacher’s hand, has decreed that unless a 
child be permitted to acquire beyond what it posi¬ 
tively understands, its intellectual progress shall 
bo slow, if any. As Sir Walter Scott says, in 
his beautiful preface to the Tales of a Grand¬ 
father, “ There is no harm, but, on the contrary, 
there is benefit in presenting a child with ideas 
beyond his easy and immediate comprehension. 
The difficulties thus offered, if not too great or too 
frequent, stimulate curiosity and encourage exer¬ 
tion.” We are so constituted that even at the 
maturest state of our minds—^when length of ex¬ 
perience has rendered the feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment one almost unjustifiable in our own eyes— 
we find the sense of interest for a given object, 
and feeling of its beauty to precede far more than 
to follow the sense of comprehension--K)r, it were 
better said, the belief of fully comprehending;— 
but with children, who only live in anticipation, 
this is more conspicuously the case ; in point of 
fact they delight most in what they do not compre¬ 
hend. Those therefore who insist on keeping the 
ense of enjoyment rigidly back, till that of com¬ 
prehension has been forcibly urged forward—^who 
stipulate that the one shall not be indulged till the 
other be appeased—are in reality but retarding 
what they most affect to promote : only inducing 
a prostration, and not a development of the mental 


powers. In short, a child thus circuiDBta.nced i9 
submitting his understanding and not exerting* it 
—a very deplorable exchange. 

“The law of Nature,” in Coleridge’s words, 
“ has irrevocably decreed that the way to knowl¬ 
edge shall be long, difficult, winding, and often¬ 
times returning upon itself.” Thus to a vulgar 
apprehension, a child’s mind will be apparently 
sailing away from its object, when in truth it is 
only following the devious current which securely 
leads to it. Of all the en^irs in education that of 
overmuch dependence upon teaching is most to be 
dreaded, because least to be rectified. On this 
account it is, that, even under the most judicious 
direction, regular series of lessons never do so 
much good as when a gap is left here and there 
for the mind’s own operations. There is a self- * 
development in what is involuntarily preferred and 
unconsciously chosen, which the regular habits of 
mechanical acquirement are indispensable to pro^ 
mote, but insufficient to attain ; there is a wisdom 
gained to the mind in being lefl to know both what 
it can do for itself and what it needs from others, 
which a continuous form of instruction may assist 
but can never impart; and those parents or 
teachers can know but little of the real nature of 
education, or of the being they have to educate, 
who hesitate to confess that, after all they may 
have taught him, the nicest art consists in know¬ 
ing where to leave him to teach himself. 

Such views are far too humiliating to find favor 
in times when a presumptuous faith is placed alike 
in the means and ends of mere lifeless acquisition , 
when the value of knowledge is vulgarly com¬ 
puted only by the numbers of things known and 
not by their influence on the spirit, and when a 
melancholy disregard is shown for those higher 
departments of moral training, the necessity for 
which increases with the increase of attainment. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder that 
the province of external control should be by 
many Mentors, directly reversed in application— 
enforced where least beneficial, and suspended 
where most needful. If, accordingly, we have, 
on the one hand, a set of books, whose greatest art 
consists in reducing all the healthy portions of the 
mind to a mere receptive machine, and furnishing 
every kind of splint and bandage for such distorted 
limbs as perfect liberty can alone restore—we find, 
on the other, an equally voluminoos class whose 
highest aim is to encourage voluntary development 
where voluntary improvement is least to be ex¬ 
pected, and to emancipate those departments of the 
will and the reason for which we know “ service 
alone is perfect freedom. ’’ Nevertheless there will 
be times when this cross-purposed emancipation 
presses somewhat heavily on those who have 
granted it; there must be seasons when it is good 
for these little independents to be amenable to 
some authority—and it is rather amnsing to 
trace what provision has been made for such ex¬ 
cessive emergencies. It stands to reason that 
such enlightened theotrisls would never dream of 
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tlie old-fashioned slavery of implicit obedience, 
nor the old fashioned tyranny of absolute authority; 
iistead therefore of the former a host of argu¬ 
ments are resorted to in order to break to the in¬ 
fantine mind, in the most delicate manner possible, 
the expedience of some kind of submission—^vol¬ 
untary of course—while, instead of the latter, a 
host of apologies are put into the mouths of pa¬ 
rents for the excessive liberty of requiring their 
children to do—how can we express what is so 
derogatory to their dignity?—to do as they are bid ! 
The consequences of these measures may be 
easily foreseen ; the mind to which we apply such 
means of conviction has unquestionably the right of 
remaining unconvinced; and children must be 
duller than we should wish them to be, who can¬ 
not discover that, however admirable the argument, 
they are still at perfect libery to dissent. 

But to return to that idolatry of teaching which | 
we have designated as the broadest mark of the ! 
present juvenile school—^we cannot proceed with¬ 
out slightly adverting to those books of compound 
instruction and amusement in which these tenden¬ 
cies are most carried out, and of the multifarious 
nature of which something was said on a former 
occasion. For though a further examination of 
the subject has the more acquainted us with the 
excessive ingenuity displayed in this amphibious 
race, it has also the more convinced us that the 
ingenuity is utterly wasted;—that by a large class 
of grown-up readers, the works in question are 
upheld for those very qualities of amusement and 
interest in which they are most deficient. We 
admit that it is difiicult for a matured mind, in all 
cases, to form a precise estimate of what is inter¬ 
esting to a child—that it is necessary to recover 
somewhat of their brightness of vision and keen¬ 
ness of appetite, before we can detect, like them, 
the schoolmaster beneath every modern variety of 
sheep's clothing, or feel, like them, what a com¬ 
plete kill-joy he must be to their tastes. But in 
some instances surely there can be no mistake : in 
these can any one turn three pages without com¬ 
prehending how odious it must be to a child to 
have his head, on all occasions, thrust before his 
heart—to feel that, whatever path of enjoyment he 
may enter, ^n ambuscade of knowledge is lurking 
ready to rush down upon him and intercept it? 
What grown-up lady, for example, while en¬ 
grossed in a beautiful poem, could bear to stop and 
he informed whether the verse were in iambics, or 
tpochaics, dactylics, or anapestics, with a long dis¬ 
sertation upon the distinctions between the same ? 
Who, while devouring an interesting tale, could 
tolerate, at the most stirring part, to be called off 
for a lesson upon the different terms of rhetoric— 
to be taught that the urgent supplications for 
mercy, or disjointed ejaculations of despair of tho 
dying hero or desperate heroine, were precise spe¬ 
cimens of eephonesis or aposiopesis, or any other 
tremendously learned word, to be picked up, as we 


did these, firom a child^s catechism The authors 
of such works are loud in assurances of their adap¬ 
tation to the minds and tastes of childhood, and 
profuse in examples of their beneficial influence: 
but how truly could their little readers retort with 
the fable of the “ Lion and the Man !'* They are 
delighted, it is true, with the romantic story of 
“ Peter the Wild Boy," but they have not the 
slightest curiosity to know the natural history, or 
Linnean nomenclature, of the pig-nuts he ate. 

There is, however, even in these days a section 
of works, the guiding principle of which is not so 
much what they shall put into the mind as what 
they shall keep out, and where the anxiety to 
exclude all that may be pernicious has also sacri¬ 
ficed all that is nourishing. There are some 
writers by whom their young readers are treated 
rather as languid, listless invalids, than as healthy, 
hungry boys and girls—who know no medium be¬ 
tween ardent spirits and barley-water—and, for fear 
of repletion and intoxication, put their readers on 
a diet on which they may exist, but can never 
thrive. Nothing truly has surprised us more, in 
our tour through little libraries, than to see the 
wishy-washy materials of which not a few are 
composed—the scanty allowance of ideas with 
which a narrative is held together, and the mere 
prate with which the intervals are filled up. 
There are some children doubtless who relish this 
barren fare, as there are plenty of older ones who 
devour the most vapid novels; and both cases are 
alike pitiable. We have known a boy of fifteen 
whose energies were so sapped as not to be at the 
trouble of finishing King Lear, and a girl of about 
the same age whose tastes were so rarefied that 
she stuck fast in the Heart of Mid-Lothian. Mere 
children especially may be brought so low as not 
to take interest in what most amuses others; nay, 
instances are not failing of unfortunate beings 
whose capacities, both for work and play, had been 
so desperately mismanaged that they had as little 
energy left for the one as for the other. 

Of course the quality of such works varies some¬ 
what with the writer, though the principle of neu¬ 
trality remains the same; and sometimes a little 
frothy liveliness of dialogue is exhibited, which 
might perhaps amuse an older generation, but 
is very much thrown away upon children. At 
best, their notions of smartness and repartee are 
very limited. They like the jingle of words which 
compose a pun, but the point is utterly lost upon 
them. Nor can it be otherwise, since all wit and 
irony necessarily derive their weapons from an ac¬ 
quaintance with the world; and therefore cannot 
exist in children, or is sure to disgust when it does. 
A practical joke is therefore the only species which 
they thoroughly understand, and always like; but, 
in an abstract way, the fable-book is their only Joe 
Miller, and that as much from the marvellousness 
as the humor of its contents. They can see some 
♦ Pinnock’s ** Catechism of Rhetoric ”! 
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AiO' ia tiie oonnecdon of human speech and ideas 
with the nose of the fox or the bill of the raven, 
while the far-fetched* wit of a fellow-child will 
strike them as great nonsense. Children are sharp 
casuists as to what is put into a child’s mouth. 
They detect intuitively what is absurd, or what is 
unnatural; and could we see into their hearts we 
should find a secret contempt for, or grudge 
against, the little pedantic spokesman whose pero¬ 
rations form the greater part of such volumes. 
Under the best of circumstances, we doubt whether 
children, who are beyond mere babyhood, enjoy 
the histories and pictures of their own “ life and 
times ** as much as their elders suppose. For us 
these scenes of childhood, described as some of our 
modem writers can describe—for us these scenes 
have an ineiiable charm; but we must remember 
that we stand in direct contrary position to their 
ostensible readers. We look fondly back to child¬ 
hood—^they, ardently forward to maturity; we 
magnify the happiness that is past—^they, that 
alone which is to come. For them, men and 
women are gods and goddesses; and no descrip¬ 
tion of the Paradise they now occupy interests 
them half as much as a peep into that Olympus 
which they hope one day to climb. 

But to return to this very circumspect genera¬ 
tion of little books. Connected with them may 
be mentioned a kindred class of mediocrity which, 
if they do not absolutely tie the mind to their apron- 
strings, are always reminding it of the length of 
its tether. The obvious intention of these writers 
is to do good, but the very officiousness of their 
services renders them unpalatable. The truth is, 
there is no getting rid of them. From the moment 
you open the book the moral treads so close upon 
your heels as to be absolutely in the way. Chil¬ 
dren have no sooner begun to enjoy, than they are 
called upon to reflect; they have no sooner begun 
to forget that there exists in the world such a little 
being as themselves, than they are pulled back to 
remember not only what they are, but what they 
vrill one day infallibly become. In short, the 
young idea is not left to shoot one moment in 
peace, but is twitted and snubbed the whole way 
through with a pertinacity of admonition, injunc- 
^tion, and advice, which, from its studious incorpo¬ 
ration with the tale itself, is more than usually 
diflicult to elude. In this respect the old school 
was far more considerate. You were allowed to 
have the story part all to yourself, while the good 
advice and personalities were carefully summed up 
in three awfully dry lines at the conclusion, la¬ 
belled, for fear of mistake, “ Moral,’* which you 
treated at will, and either swallowed whole or 
skipped altogether. The consequence, it is true, of 
this plan was, that children became accustomed to 
look on tale and moral as two utterly distinct con¬ 
cerns, in no way connected except by conventional 
proximity; and the little girl of ten years old, who 
had just oeen devonring a story where this usual 
appendage was failing, on being questioned as to the 


moral, earnestly denied the fact of there being any 
at all, and brought up her book to prove it! Cer¬ 
tain it is that if the moral does not find its way to 
the heart through the narrative itself, it will 
scarcely reach it in a subsequent set form ; yet the 
present plan of general distribution is by far the 
worst of the two, inasmuch as, by the perpetual 
interruption to the sympathies, you lessen the 
effect of the tale, and with it the chance of edifica¬ 
tion. We should always bear in mind that the 
instruction, whether moral or intellectual, arising 
from works avowedly of amusement, can be only 
incidental. It is of no use endeavoring to teach in 
hours which children consider exempt from learn¬ 
ing : they like neither lessons nor lectures in their 
wrong places, or they cease to be children if they 
do. 

We pass on to another description of juvenile 
works, which, considering all the parade of pro¬ 
tection implied in those we have quitted, have 
rather pushed us. It would seem that parents 
who would on no account permit their children to 
wander among the absurd extravagances of ficti¬ 
tious life, will not hesitate to introduce them to the 
pitiful meanness of real life—would far rather they 
should dwell on the vulgarities of mere fashion— 
the nonsenses of mere convention, or the behind- 
the-scenes of what is most contemptible in the world 
that is about them—than on the high-flown exag¬ 
gerations and impossible atrocities of a world with 
which they have nothing to do. With a certain 
class of writers facts are truth, and fable false¬ 
hood—no matter what either may be in themselves. 
Children are welcome therefore to know all about 
the petty hopes and contrivances of a modem dasher 
—the vanities and flirtations of a modem coquette; 
but Heaven forbid their being tempted to imitate 
the cabals of the grand vizier, or the loves and in¬ 
trigues of Shelsemnihar and the Prince of Persia. 
Accordingly we have the mean calculations of 
mushroom manufacturers, the dirty tricks of low 
lawyers, the personal animosities and emulations 
of their wives and families, and the eventual smash 
of all parties, with other scenes of domestic and 
professional degradation, put into a familiarity of 
form which is ten times more disgusting as remind¬ 
ing us for whose eyes it is especially intended. 
God knows, parents need be in no hurry to give 
their children this kind of information—the world 
will help them to it soon enough ; and who likes 
it when he has got iti There is no degree of 
ignorance so unbecoming to a child as the least 
premature knowledge. At best, an acquaintance 
with the melancholy truths of this world is only a 
defensive weapon: why, then, seek to pot it into 
the hands of those who are, or ought to be, under 
the protection of others ? And it were well if such 
writers stopped here; but in their fear lest the omis¬ 
sion of any of the wickednesses, as well as the weak¬ 
nesses, of mankind should be laid to their charge, 
or in the anxiety to supply constant novelties for 
dainty palates, they lay open a side of human lifo 
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wkich it might he thought the particular priyilege 
and purpose of parental protection to conceal. For 
can anybody suppose that it is necessary to ac¬ 
quaint children with those scenes of violence 
between man and wife which generally terminate 
in one of the parties being bound over to keep the 
peace t Does anybody imagine it can be edifying 
for a child to know that there exists in this world 
so vile a creature as the grown man son who can 
lift up his hand against a mother 1 Children do 
not require to be shocked into the avoidance of 
crimes like these; if they are not shocked at such 
representations, the idea of affecting them in any 
other way is hopeless; and yet these, and similar 
occurrences, are by no means uncommon in a set 
of books which have been admitted into families 
in lieu of the much vilified fairy tale. 

And now that we are on the subject of tale¬ 
writing, we must allude to a department of juve¬ 
nile literature to which it has been much applied— 
a department so extensive in a numerical amount 
as to forbid all close analysis, though, &om its 
uniformity of character, it may well permit of a 
few general remarks. We mean the juvenile re¬ 
ligious reading of the day, which, under one shape 
or another, frequently engrosses the larger share 
of a child’s book-case. We trust there is no dan¬ 
ger of our being misunderstood. The high reli¬ 
gious tone which pervades some of the best of the 
modem children’s books, we regard as the greatest 
boon which these times of nominal improvement 
have bestowed on them; we might almost add the 
only one—just as the mere deistical morality 
which pervaded so many beautifully-written books 
of the last generation might be said to be their 
only deficiency. The works to which we point 
are that herd of second and third-rate publications 
which, having religion ostensibly as their theme, 
are indiscriminately put into the hands of child¬ 
hood, but which, in point of fact, supply motives 
as little calculated for the regulation of the heart 
as the unchristianized elegance of those just men¬ 
tioned. The usual form is that of a tale; but this 
seems in general to be adopted not as conveying in 
itself an illustration of the writer’s doctrines, but 
merely as providing the necessary foundation work, 
mechanically speaking, to which they may be 
affixed—a kind of scaflfolding by which the ex¬ 
pounder holds on—and intended, like any other 
temporary support or connexion, to be cut away 
and cast aside as soon as the purpose has been 
effected. No scruple, therefore, seems to exist 
as to the clumsiness or flimsiness of materials 
which are not wanted for any use or beauty of 
their own, and which, moreover, no usefulness 
nor beauty could save from neglect. For the 
pious reader is evidently expected to be far too 
impatient to get to the religious parts, to care to 
look close into a story which only serves to hold 
them together. Renouncing, therefore, equally 
firom expedience and principle, all the pomps of 
composition, and vanities of invention, nothing, ar¬ 


tistically speaking, can be more contemptible than 
the construction of such tales; which are gener¬ 
ally as grossly unnatural as may be consistent 
with the strictest common-place. Such indeed, in 
some, is the boldness of non-connexion between 
plot and dinouemerU^ such the utter unconcern 
with which an individual is made one character in 
description and another in action, that were it not 
for the constant interference of Scripture, no de¬ 
ficiency in one source of amusement would be 
felt. 

I So much for the secular part of this little tribe 
—as for their religious side, were we not con¬ 
vinced that children, who are children indeed, will 
never have the patience of perusal requisite to be 
much influenced by them, we should stigmatize in 
no lenient terms that style of writing where they 
are represented as lisping over all that is most 
solemn in Revelation with a flippancy that can 
only lessen their respect for it, and confessing the 
wickedness of the human heart, upon the most 
trivial occasions, with an offf-hand frequency that 
can only dull their sense of it:—where children 
preach to their elders and betters, without the 
slightest regard for their being such, and end by 
keeping an open death-bed for the edification and 
applause of a crowd of strangers. In the words 
of one of their own writers, “it is so horrid to 
make religion a matter of show-off, which I really 
think these stories could teach children to be 
guilty of.*’* And here again much of this evil 
may be attributed to the dismissal of the imagina¬ 
tion as a means of assistance. Everything now-a- 
days is to be brought home to a child’s mind; his 
eyes are to be opened at any cost, regardless of 
the film which has been designedly cast over them. 
Instead, therefore, of taking advantage of that 
sphere of fictitious or allegorical life, in which his 
ardent feelings may expatiate freely without risk 
of wrong personal application, he is intruded into 
a field of reality where no other result can possi¬ 
bly ensue. On this account we hail with tbe more 
satisfaction a rising class of religious books where 
the fancifulness of the story or the remoteness of 
the times does away with that so-called truth for 
which a child’s mind is not ripe. Personalities 
are never more dangerous than when pressed into 
the service of religion ; and who can question that 
it is infinitely safer for a child to read of the con¬ 
version of a pagan king or queen than of that of 
his father, mother, or next-door neighbor? 

Another very reprehensible feature in these 
books is tbe little tenderness for the sensitive feel¬ 
ings of childhood evinced in their choice of illus¬ 
tration. In order to impress them with the vices 
and miseries attendant on an ignorance or disre¬ 
gard of the lessons of Christianity, all the worst 
abominations of idolatry and tortures of slavery 
are brought into requisition. Wretched Hindoo 
mothers in whom the voice of nature is perverted, 
and execrable slave-drivers to whom the dictates 

♦ Children’s Friend, for 1841. 
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of mercy are unknown, are their favorite topics; 
and the tender minds and ready imaginations of 
childhood are harrowed with descriptions which 
we have known to haunt their hours of sleepless 
darkness quite as effectually as any of the old 
apparitions and hobgoblins. 

While deprecating those works where the legit¬ 
imate use of an extraneous interest has been de¬ 
nied, or one of a pernicious kind adopted, we are 
so far from proscribing subjects of a religious 
nature from the hours of juvenile relaxation, that 
there are none we should more strenuously en¬ 
courage. Of all the subjects which fascinate a 
child, none can compete with those in which reli¬ 
gion is the mainspring—the narratives of persecu¬ 
tion and conversion, with all their high-souled 
faith, strong endurance, or deep contrition, have a 
charm, for the key to which we must look to a 
higher feeling than imagination. What book is 
more popular with children than the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress!” What child will not hang over the 
tales of the Covenanters in “ Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life,”—or, to take a soberer example, 
what young heart has not been impressed with the 
cheerful piety that animates the “ Vicar of Wake¬ 
field!” How salutary are such representations, 
compared with those where religion is professed 
without reverence, and self-condemnation without 
humility; or where children are made to see sacri¬ 
fices for which there are no motives, and sufferings 
under which there is no consolation, and which at 
this tender age can only harden or wither the 
heart! 

We may here say a few words upon a set of 
books which, professing to facilitate and promote 
the reading of the Scriptures, in reality sometimes 
exclude them. Endless, now-a-days, are the as¬ 
sistances for the understanding of that which we 
can neither add to nor take from without danger, 
and which, as far as concerns young and old, is in 
itself adapted to every capacity. Innumerable are 
the “Guides to Scripture” and “Helps to the 
Bible”—the “ Bible Lessons” and “ Scripture 
Stories”—which, though they ma^ faithfully give 
the spirit of Holy Writ, materially interfere with 
the letter. Two or three of these are very beauti¬ 
ful, and several more of them, we acknowledge, in 
some way edifying; but this is not a walk for 
ordinary writers—and even as to many cleverly 
executed works of the class it may be justly ques¬ 
tioned whether, in the ardor of exemplification, 
the clearness of the example has not been ob¬ 
scured, and in the exuberance of commentary, the 
simplicity of the text forgotten. Some are plain 
enough, but then what can be plainer than Scrip¬ 
ture ! Too many, however, seek to give a mere¬ 
tricious interest, the taste for which it is of all 
things most dangerous to encourage. There is no 
greater mistake than to suppose that the Bible 
gains anything by a superficial garnish of senti¬ 
mentality, or a margin of matter-of-fact elucida¬ 
tion—that the pathos of Ruth’s devotion is en¬ 
hanced by any suppositious romance on which the 
text is silent, or the miracle of Peter’s Deliver¬ 
ance by a mechanical description of the lock which 
burst open. Some commentary is necessary, and 
that best determined by those most conversant 
with the individual mind ; but nothing, under any 
pretext, ought to be allowed to interfere with the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, word for word, as 
they are. There is enough in them that children 
can understand, and what they cannot in no way 
suffers by being acquired young. I 


We turn to a class of books in which, the aim 
being more positive and the form more prescribed, 
less scope is given to the vagaries of modern inge¬ 
nuity—though at the same time, from the certainty 
of demand, this line has afforded the utmost scope 
to the mere book-maker. We mean the genuine 
school-book, in which whatever is most worth hav¬ 
ing in modern improvement is to be found. Parents 
and teachers are generally compelled, sooner or 
later, to acknowledge that, in matters of acquire¬ 
ment intended for wear and tear throughout life, 
all attempt at ornament is superfluous, if not cum¬ 
bersome—and the whole fill-page family of the 
Peter Parleys, W’ith their skin-deep gloss of col¬ 
loquial familiarity—their “well’s,” and “you 
know’s,” and “ what do you think’s,” are, we 
have reason to believe, waning in estimation. 
The chief objection, therefore, to the more solid 
school-books of the day is confined to their need¬ 
less superfluity of number. And this aflects the 
older rather than the younger generation. Every 
master of any repute now speculates in his Histo¬ 
ries and Geographies—his Keys and his Cate¬ 
chisms—and the pockets of parents are severely 
taxed in purchasing new school-books w'hich differ 
from the old ones merely in a transposition of 
words. As regards the department of History, 
we have at this moment fifteen juvenile Histories 
of England before us,(and these not all,) of differ¬ 
ent degrees of merit—some of them so dry that 
the pupil has all the task of Hume and Smollett 
without the honor and glory; while as regards 
Geography, such are the ramifications into “ Civil 
Geography,” “ Historical Geography,” “Political 
Geography,” “Physical Geography,” “Natural 
Geography,” “ Grammar Geography,” &c., that 
among them all the good old ** Common Geogra¬ 
phy^^ seems to have but a slender chance. Less 
harm, however, has been done than might have 
been supposed. Mere transposers have not the 
time to alter much more than the name, nor the 
ability to go far wrong; while, on the other hand, 
several first-rate writers have employed both, to 
the great advantage of elementary instruction. 
Nevertheless, w'e are inclined to consider that the 
chief improvement in this department is chiefly 
attributable to the judicious retaining and remod¬ 
elling of old works; for much as Goldsmith may 
require rectification, and Mangnall continuation, 
no modern work has exceUed either. In passing, 
we must regret that much knowledge that is useful 
and interesting should be conveyed in the form of 
conversations. Viva voccy this is a mode of in¬ 
struction which stands unrivalled; but in the 
transition to print, it seldom fails to acquire a 
pedantry and mannerism, which ever since the 
days of “ Tutor, George and Harry,” have been 
very obnoxious to children. If the subject dis¬ 
cussed be merely hard information, these flowery 
links in no way assist to beguile it—if it be one 
of amusement and interest, it does not require 
them. In either case it conveys the idea of filling 
a book for filling’s sake. In private and mater¬ 
nal tuition these roadside endearments are best 
supplied impromptu, and in school they are some¬ 
what out of place. Mrs. Markham’s History of 
England is one among the few exceptions, but 
this lady’s Conversations have so little ta^k in 
them as hardly to come under that denomina¬ 
tion. Altogether it is to be feared that in the 
multiplication of works of instruction now sup¬ 
plied, much time is engaged that might be more 
profitably spent. Much, H is true, is taught 
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that 18 worth .knowing, but little attention paid to 
what is worth reading. Young people are directed 
to authors who will be forgotten in a twelvemonth, 
to the exclusion of those who have stood for a cen¬ 
tury : and girls especially leave school with no 
Icnowledge of those standard English works which 
ought to be put into them next to their Bible. 

Recent times have produced many works in which 
vast exertion has been made to bring down the dif¬ 
ficulties of science to the comprehension of child¬ 
hood ; but without depreciating the intention, we 
are inclined to regard the pains expended as, in 
great measure, labor lost. Any one concerned in 
the education of children must soon become aware 
that all matters of science, however familiarly put, 
must depend mainly on the explanation of the 
teacher. There is no reason, therefore, why the 
best books should not be used at once ; and this, 
in point of fact, is most generally done by those 
who teach such things with any success. 

We must, we suppose, include under the cate¬ 
gory of school-booki~at least we know not where 
else to place them—those “ much-ado-about- 
nothing** systems—those ingenious teachers who 
“climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate,” 
who care not how va^e an idea their pupils may 
possess of the multiplication-table, or of the num¬ 
ber of the commandments, but sternly insist on 
their accuracy of distinction between a horse and 
a cow,* and on their clearness of apprehension of 
the kingdom of a needle,” and “the ftarts and 
properties of a halfpenny!” By which we beg to 
observe no allusion is intended to the conventional 
province of the one, or the fugitive disposition of 
the other—no assistance tendered as to the use 
of the needle, or the disposal of the halfpenny, but, 
on the contrary, the attention is solely concentred 
on certain minutise, which the negligence of all 
former ages had unaccountably left children to find 
out for themselves. Indeed, it is sad to think how 
many a needle has been plied in mere vulgar me¬ 
chanical industry, without one thought of its being 
“ mineral, artificial, metallic, opaque, bright, cold, 
taper, pointed, slender, useful, fusible, grey or 
steel-color, hard, brittle, solid, steel.” It is pain¬ 
ful to refiect how many a halfpenny has been pock¬ 
eted, and, what is worse, spent too, without the 
slightest attention to its “ su^aces, edges, milling, 
impression, image, superscription, reverse, date,” 
&c.f What has the world been about? 

Another feature of this novel system is a species 
of exercise which, we understand, in those partic¬ 
ular schools where they teach long words and little 
matters, is called ^^Elliptical Questions, but in a 
]^nted form assumes the name of Rational 
Readings. The recipe consists in leaving blank 
spaces in the narrative, whether verse or prose, 
for the child’s imagination to fill up—a plan which 
combines the twofold advantage of requiring no 
thought to do, and conferring no instruction when 
done. For instance— 

A London merchant had , James and 

Richard. James, from a boy accustomed 
to every indulgence in his power, and when he was 
up, was quite a fine . He dressed 

expensively—frequented public —kept his 

hunter at a live^ , and was a 

of several convivial . At home it was 

almost a footman’s sole to on him. 

He would have thought it greatly him to 

* See Aids to Development. 

t Dr. Mayo’s Lessons on Objects. 


buckle his shoes, and if he anything at 

the other of the room, he would ring a , 
and bring a servant up two rather than 

rise from his and fetch it,” dec. 

Or this— 

“ Around the fire one winter night. 

The farmer’s rosy children , 

The fagot lent blazing light. 

And jokes round and careless chat; 
■WTien, hark! a gentle they hear, 

Low tapping at the bolted , 

And thus to gaih their willing , 

A feeble voice was heard to implore.” 

Now what can possibly be gained by such exer¬ 
cises as these ? A clever child might possibly con¬ 
ceive that the blanks in the prose piece were typi¬ 
cal of certain lapses in James’ life ; but the gaps 
in Miss Aikin would decidedly be too much for 
him. If puzzling the brain in search of a word be 
a necessary portion of education, a few charade^ 
I from old pocket-books will answ'er the purpose 
much better. There is no child but who would 
look upon this kind of exercise as mere play, and 
get sick of it on that very account. And yet, 
reader, these are Rational Readings ! and are mixed 
up pari passu with lessons on astronomy and hy¬ 
draulics, &c., requiring a mind of about thrice the 
age.* 

Equally absurd in principle, but older we believe 
in practice, are those specimens of false spelling, 
the rectification of which is supposed to be instru¬ 
mental in promoting a correct idea of such mat¬ 
ters; but which, in reality, much more generally 
succeed in leaving impressions of the wrong way 
than of the right. This would hardly be worth 
mentioning here had we not observed a recent ad¬ 
vertisement announcing the pains which have been 
taken to supply the present rising generation with 
“ quotations from the best poets, and the choicest 
sentences from our great writers,” all spelt wrong .'f 
So that it may be reasonably expected that for the 
sake of a / too little or an e too much, the best 
ideas of writing will henceforward be inseparably 
connected in thjpir minds with the worst of spelling. 
It is like cutting a Sir Joshua to shreds to show 
them the texture of the canvas. 

Having thus expressed our opinion of the ma¬ 
jority of modern juvenile books, it may be urged 
upon us, that, with few exceptions, the minds of 
children are far more healthily exercised and gen¬ 
erally cultivated than in a former generation. But, 
while gladly admitting this to be the fact, we are 
inclined to attribute it far more to the liberty now 
allowed them in promiscuous reading than to any 
efforts which have been made of late in their own 
department—far more to the power of ranging free 
over field and pasture than to all the litUe racks 
of ready-cut hay that have been so officiously sup¬ 
plied them. Children seem to possess an inherent 
conviction that when the hole is big enough for 
the cat, no smaller one at the side is needed for 
the kitten. They don’t really care for “ Glimpses” 
of this, or “ Gleanings” of that, or “Footsteps” 
to the other—but would rather stretch and pull, 
and get on tiptoe to reach the sweeter fruit above 
them, than confine themselves to the crabs which 
grow to their level. The truth is, though seldom 
apprehended by juvenile book-writers, that chil¬ 
dren are distinguished from ourselves less by an 

* A Series of Lessons in Prose and Verse, by J. M’Cul- 
loch, D. D. 

t Pinnock’s Exercises in False Spelling. 
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inferiority than by a difference in capacity—that 
the barriers between manhood and childhood are 
marked less by the progress of every power than 
by the exchange of many. A mere weaker de¬ 
coction of the same ideas and subjects that suit us 
will be very unsuitable to them. A genuine child’s 
book is as little like a book for grown people cut 
down, as the child himself is like a little old man. 
The beauty and popularity of Lamb’s “Shaks- 
peare’s Tales” are attributable to the joint excel¬ 
lences of both author and transposer, but this is a 
rare exception :—generally speaking, the way in 
which Froissart is cut into spoon-meat, and Jose¬ 
phus put into swaddling-clothes, has only degraded 
these authors from their old positions, without in 
any way benefiting the rising generation by their 
new. The real secret of a child’s book consists 
not merely in its being less dry and less difficult, but 
more rich in interest—more true to nature—more 
exquisite in art—more abundant in every quality 
that replies to childhood’s keener and fresher per¬ 
ceptions. Such being the case, the best of juvenile 
reading will be found in libraries belonging to their 
elders, while the best of juvenile writing will not 
fail to delight those who are no longer children. 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” the standing favorite of above 
a century, was not originally written for children; 
and Sir Walter Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather,” 
addressed solely to them, are the pleasure and 
profit of every age, from childhood upwards. Our 
little friends tear Pope’s “ Odyssey” from mam¬ 
ma’s hands, while she takes up their “ Agathos” 
with an admiration which no child’s can exceed. 
Upon the whole, the idea of a book being too old 
for a child is one which rests upon very false foun¬ 
dations. If we do not mistake his d^artment of 
enjoyment, we can hardly overrate his powers of 
it. With most children the taste for Robinson 
Crusoe will be carried out into Columbus’ discov¬ 
eries, Anson’s voyages, and Belzoni’s travels; the 
relish for scenes of home-life into Evelyn’s Diary, 
Cowper’s Letters, or Bracebridge Hall. With 
very many the easy neatness or pompous sounds 
of verse, from John Gilpin, or Gay’s Fables, to 
Alexander’s Feast, or Paradise Lost, have an in- 
eSUble charm. Some, of no uncommon capacity, 
are known to be smitten with the mysterious 

S athos of Young’s Night Thoughts. But yester- 
ay we saw one little miss sucking her thumb over 
Thalaba. 

But to return to the present liberty of indiscrim¬ 
inate reading: we doubt in most cases if it be 
owing to any conviction of its real superiority, or 
whether, in the great increase of publications, and | 
the prevailing fashion of throwing open libraries 
and scattering books through every room of a 
house, it has not rather been suffered from an 
impossibility of prevention. We fear, in short, 
that parents are far more inclined to look on this 
as a necessary evil than as an incidental good, and 
are by no means satisfied in their consciences as to 
the time spent in useless reading, or the risk 
incurred by pernicious. But may not these misgiv¬ 
ings, like many another concerning the education 
of children, be traced to our giving ourselves too 
much credit for judgment, and them too little for 
discernment ? As regards useless reading, so 
long as it does not interfere with habits of applica¬ 
tion, and powers of attention, we are but poor 
judges of its real amount. Children have an 
instinct of food which more cultivated palates lose; 
and many is the scrap they will pick from hedge 
and conqmon which to ns seem barren. Nor may 


the questioh of pernicious reading be lefr to its 
usual acceptation, more especially as what is sev 
called deserves the epithet, not so much on ac¬ 
count of any absolutely false principle as from a 
tendency to inflame the passions or shock the 
taste, and therefore falls innocuous on a mind 
where the passions are silent and the taste unform¬ 
ed. With the immense choice of irreprehensible 
works before us, no one would deliberately put 
those into a child’s hands where much that is 
beautiful is mixed up with much that is offensive; 
but, should they fall in their w'ay, we firmly 
believe no risk to exist—if they will read them at 
one time or another, the earlier perhaps the better. 
Such works are like the viper—they have a 
wholesome flesh as well as a poisonous sting; and 
children are perhaps the only class of readers which 
can partake of one without suffering from the 
other. 

We are aware that a small party exists who 
not only deny the utility of the modem juvenile 
school, but go so far as to question the utility and 
policy of children’s books altogether. Tieck, a 
true genius as well as a most learned man, is said 
never to have allowed one to enter his house. 
Such a mode of prevention, however, is w’orse 
than the evil itself. Jnvenile books are as neces¬ 
sary to children as juvenile companionship, though 
nothing can be worse for them than to be restrict¬ 
ed exclusively to either. Doubtless the imaginary 
exemption from the rules and ceremonials of 
general literature, which little books as well as 
little folks enjoy, has, as we have seen, fostered a 
host of works from the simply unprofitable to the 
directly pernicious, which would otherwise not 
have seen the light. But neither this nor any other 
consideration should forbid the cultivation of a 
branch of literature which, properly understood, 
gives exercise to the highest powers both of head 
and heart, or make us ungrateful to those writers by 
whom great powers have been so devoted. For 
children are not their only debtors—nor is the 
delight with which we take up one of the com¬ 
panions of our childhood entirely attributable 
to associations of days gone by—nor the assiduity 
with which we devour a new comer solely ascriba- 
ble to parental watchfulness—but it is with these 
as with some game which we join at first merely to 
try whether we can play as we once did, or with 
the view of keeping our little playmates out of 
mischief, but which we end by liking for its own 
sake—though we do not always say so. 

In truth it is good for both that the young and 
the old should frequently exchange libraries. We 
give them a world of new ideas, but they do more, 
for they purify and freshen our old ones. There 
is nothing like the voice of one of these little Men¬ 
tors to brush up our better part. There is no 
reading from which we rise more softened in 
heart, more strengthened in resolution, nay, not 
infrequently, more enriched in information. And 
this brings us to a more grateful portion of our 
task, and one in which that general tone we were 
bound to observe in our deprecatory remarks may 
be exchanged for a more particular kind—for, con¬ 
sidering the numbers of little volumes that have 
passed through our hands with a view to prepar¬ 
ing this article, it may perhaps not seem presump¬ 
tuous in us to specify modern works both of 
amusement and instruction which have stmek us 
as, on the whole, most worthy of the attention of 
parents and teachers. At the same time the fol¬ 
lowing list has been the inoidentid more than the 
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intentional result of our search, and therefore profes¬ 
ses no systematic completeness, or categorical accu¬ 
racy : moreover, we doubt not that by many a 
reader our selection has been already anticipated. 
As regards also the old children's books, the 
much-read and roughly-treated friends of a whole 
little generation, whose crazy backs and soft cot¬ 
tony leaves have stood a greater wear and tear 
than any of their sprucer successors could survive 
—which tell not only of the times when they were 
devoured, but of the very places—which recall 
the lofty bough whence the feet hung dangling at 
a height which now does not take them off the 
ground, or the pleasant nook where the little reader 
sat huddled up in a position which it would now 
be extremely inconvenient to assume—which speak 
of days when, engrossed in their pages, all sorrow 
was forgotten, and when there were no real sor¬ 
rows to forget, and when even solitary confinement 
was borne without a murmur, if one of them could 
be kidnapped to share it—as regards these dearly- 
loved books, which tell all this and much more, 
our impartiality of judgment might be well sus¬ 
pected had we not lived to see their charm extend 
to the hearts of the present generation as well as 
linger round those of the past. In our enumera¬ 
tion, therefore, of such works as we would most 
willingly see in the hands of children, we must be 
allowed to name many of the old school which 
have been superseded in circulation by works 
bearing no comparison with them in value, and 
which, though never to be forgotten by some 
readers, are, we have reason to know, totally un¬ 
known to others. We commence, then, with the 
books of direct amusement, attempting no further 
classification than such as the age of the cUid 
suggests. 

Tht House Treasury, by Felix Summerly, in¬ 
cluding 

The Traditional Nursery Songs of England, 

Beauty and the Beast, 

Jack and the Beanstalk, and other old friends, 
all charmingly done and beautifully illustrated, 
which may be left to the discretion of parents. 
These are a grateful relief after the spiritless flip-1 
pancies—the Prince of Wales* Alphabet, for in¬ 
stance, and other such trash of the day—while the 
involuntary pleasure they aflbrd to growm-up minds 
will go far to convince us what the delights of 
children really are. 

Puss in Boots, with the designs of Otto Specker. 
We consider this as the beau-ideal of a nursery- 
book ; vet it will afford much entertainment to old¬ 
er readers, and please all admirers of art. The 
eng^ravings in the English book are even better 
than those in the German original. 

Nursery Rhymes, 

Original Poems, by the Misses Taylor, of 
Ongar. Admirable little books. It was justly 
said of them by a contemporary Review, “ the wri¬ 
ters of these rhymes have far better claims to the 
title of poet, than many who arrogate to themselves 
that high appellation.** Nevertheless they are 
too generally superseded by a tribe of very con¬ 
temptible juvenile versifiers. 

J^op^s Fables, There are several versions in 
English of this book—which furnishes more 
amusement to the child and wisdom to the man 
than almost any other we could mention. Good 
fables cannot be too much recommended. While 
other books are laboring at a fact, they are teach¬ 
ing a principle, and that the more securely from 
the child*8 complete unconsciousness of the pro¬ 
cess. 


I Persian FaHes, by Rev. H. G. Keene. A very 
wise and attractive little volume. 

Gay^s Fables —it is enough to name: the first 
we believe in date, and inferior surely to none in 
merit, of all the classics of the nursery. 

Prince JLeboo. We would wish this beautiful 
character to live in the hearts of all children. 

German Popular Tales, translated from Grimm. 
An exquisite book for children, and one far sur¬ 
passing in every way the many recently published 
German collections, for which it has mainly sup¬ 
plied the materials. Care should be taken to pro¬ 
cure the original edition of 1823, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank—a baser edition being in cir¬ 
culation. 

Evenings at Home, by Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. 
Aikin; but Mrs. Barbauld deserves the greater 
share of credit, as the scientific dialogues will 
scarce find a voluntary reader. There is a classic 
beauty and simple gravity in this lady’s writing, 
which, knowing how great a favorite she is with 
all children permitted to possess her, shows how 
unnecessary as well as ungraceful is that flippant- 
clap-trap manner now so much in vogue. We have 
been surprised to find the little request at juvenile 
libraries for this work. 

Parent's Assistant, by Miss Edgeworth. Pop¬ 
ular as Miss Edgeworth*s writings were in the 
last generation, they deserve to be still more so 
now, when the beauties of her writing are more 
than ever wanted, and their few deficiencies, if we 
may say so of one to whom we owe a deep debt 
of gratitude, less likely to take effect. Therefore 
it is with the greatest pleasure that we have ob¬ 
served the preference evinced for her books by 
children who are plentifully supplied with the more 
showy works of her successors—all, it is needless 
to say, greatly her inferiors in mind and skill. 

Popular Tales, by Miss Edgeworth. 

Garry Owen, by the same, is a charming little 
piece, perhaps not so universally known. 

The Child^s Own Book. One of the best mod¬ 
em versions of old materials, and far superior to 
one entitled “ The Child’s Fairy Library.^* 

Leila on the Island, 

Leila in England, 

Mary and Florence, by Miss Anne Fraser Ty- 
tler. These are excellent—especially the Leilas. 
Miss Tytler’s writings are especially valuable for 
their religious spirit. She has taken a just position 
between the rationalism of the last generation and 
the Puritanism of the present, while the perfect 
nature and true art with which she sketches from 
juvenile life, show powers which might be more 
ambitiously displayed, but cannot be better be¬ 
stowed. 

Mrs. Trimmer'*s Robins. 

Adventures of a Donkey. These two books have 
saved numerous nests from plunder, and warded 
oflT many a blow from a “ despised race.** They 
give, it is true, no precise ideas of the anatomical 
formation of the animals described, but they invest 
both the robin and the donkey with a sentiment of 
kindliness and humanity in the heart of a child, 
which we are inclined to think of far more value. 

Son of a Genius, by Mrs. Hofland. A very 
beautiful tale, and the best of this lady*8 numerous 
little books, which are mostly too much of the 
novelktte style to recommend. 

Hope on, Hape ever. 

Strive and Thrive. Both excellent—^by Mary 
Howitt,—whose children’s books are numerous, 
but very unequal in merit, and some of them, we 
regret to say, highly objectionable. > 
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Holiday House, by Miss Catherine Sinclair; a 
book full of mirth for children ; the work of a gen¬ 
uinely kind, and very clever spirit. 

Lamb's Shakspeare's Tales, This is a iuvenile 
gifl of the highest value. He indeed understood 
Shakspeare and children too. 

Lamb's Ulysses. Also a beautiful specimen of 
art in itself. 

Robinson Crusoe. No wonder that Burckhardt 
found the surest plan for captivating a group of 
wild Arabs—the children of the desert—was to 
translate for tliem a chapter of Defoe’s master¬ 
piece. 

Settlers at Home, 

Feats on the Fiord, 

The Crofton Boys, by Miss Martineau. These 
volumes of “The Playfellow,” especially the 
first and third, will be read with delight through 
every generation in a house. We purposely omit 
the remaining volume, “ The Peasant and the 
Prince,” which has a reprehensible purpose and 
tendency. 

Masterman Ready, by Captain Marryat. The 
best of Robinson Crusoe’s numerous descendants, 
and one of the most captivating of modem chil¬ 
dren’s books. The only danger is lest parents 
should dispute with their children the possession 
of it. 

May You Like it. A pathetic and fascinating 
volume. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. We have 
already said a word or two of this delightful vol¬ 
ume—the work of one of the highest and most 
amiable of contemporary minds—a genius which 
shines with equal felicity in the tender and the hu¬ 
morous vein. It is fast becoming a child’s book. 

Croker's Fairy Legends. A book quite after a 
child’s own heart—full of dancing fun and gro¬ 
tesque imagery. 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia. 

The Fool of Quality —a well done abridgment 
—in our early day highly relished by young peo¬ 
ple. 

Undine, translated from the German of La Motte 
Fouqud—a romance for all ages. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

Phantasmion, by Mrs. Henry Coleridge; a tale 
of fairyland, full of captivation for man, woman, 
and child. 

Arabian Nights. We forbear to intrude our pre¬ 
judice in favor of the old edition over Lane’s more 
correct version, because we are convinced that 
whichever children have the pleasure of reading 
first will be the lasting favorite. 

As regards those works which convey more di¬ 
rect information without any expense of interest, 
we may mention. 

Contributions of Q. Q., by Miss Jane Taylor ; 
a work which cannot be too highly praised ; reli¬ 
gious precepts, moral lessons, and interesting in¬ 
formation, all given in a sound and beautiful form. 
Another instance of the popularity of good writing 
—this book being in high favor with children. In 
its present form this work is perhaps not generally 
known, as it was pubhshed in detached portions in 
the “ Youth’s Magazine,” and the parts have only 
lately been collected. But many a reader is ac¬ 
quainted with “ The Discontented Pendulum,” 
“ How it Strikes a Stranger,” &c., which ap¬ 
peared in separate pieces, and will be found in va¬ 
rious selections of prose reading. 

WUly^s Holidays, by Mrs. Marcet. 


,The Boy and the Birds, by Miss Emily Taylor; 
a delightful little volume. 

Bingley's Stories of Dogs, 

- Horses, 

- Travellers, 

- Shipwrecks. A set of works 

which, professing only to amuse, instruct and 
edify in no common degree. 

Uncle Philip's W)^ Fishery, of which the 
same may be said. 

Stanly's Birds. This is by the present Bishop 
of Norwich—it well deserves its great popularity. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversation on Land and Water. 
This is so far superior to the usual class of modem 
books, in which it is thought necessary to give 
instruction a garnish of amusement, that, though 
drawn up in that garrulous form we so much con¬ 
demn, we cannot omit to recommend it here. 

Harry and Lucy, by Miss Edgeworth. It mat¬ 
ters not how learned Miss Edgeworth may make 
her Harrys and Lucys, we defy her to make them 
dull. 

White's History of Selbome, for young people. 
The omissions are judicious. 

Peter Parley's Tales of Animals. A collection of 
interesting anecdotes, and very attractive to chil¬ 
dren, but the only work by the real Simon Pure 
we should care to see in their hands. Nor have 
we been more satisfied with the other writers under 
the same mask, which in most cases seems to have 
been assumed only to carry down a shallowness 
and flippancy of style which otherwise would not 
have been tolerated. 

Goldsmith's Animated Nature. 

Selections from the Spectator, Guardian, and 
Taller, by Mrs. Barbauld. To the credit of chil¬ 
dren, this is one of their greatest delights. 

Howitt's Country Boy's Book. A capital work, 
and we are inclined to think his best in any line. 

Stories for Children from the History of Eng- 
land, by Mr. Croker. This skilful performance 
suggested the plan of Sir W. Scott’s 

Tales of a Grandfather. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 

Mutiny of the Bounty. 

Lives of the Admirals. 

The (abridged) Life of Columbus, by Washing¬ 
ton Irving. 

Hone's Every-Day Book. Excessively interest¬ 
ing to children from the earliest ages. 

Sketch Book. 

Bracebridge Hall. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, by Captain 
Basil Hall. 

The Waverley Novels. 

Wc should think a selection of these, with some 
of the prints representing realities from the Ab¬ 
botsford edition, would be the most popular child’s 
book in the world ; and the drawing-room set 
would last a good while longer. 

Works of a more directly religious cast 

Watts' Hymns, 

Hymns for Infant Minds, by the Misses Taylor 
of Ongar, 

Mrs. Hemans' Hymns for Childhood. These are 
all that can be required for the exercise of early 
piety, and three more beautiful little works cannot 
be desired. 

Child's Christian Year, 

Tracts and Tales, and 

Sacred Dramas, and other writings, by Mn. 
Hannah More. 
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Agathos, and other tales, by Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce. These are indeed the works of a mas¬ 
ter. Their success can surprise no one. 

The Distant Hills, 

Shadow of the Cross. Two beautiful little alle¬ 
gorical works, of w'hich a child can make no 
false application. The explanatory dialogues at 
the close of each will be found of the utmost util- 
ity. 

Gospel Stories, hy Mrs; Barrow. This is not to 
be confounded with the mob of little books bearing 
similar titles ; it is a very remarkable specimen of 
skill, and treats some of the most difficult passages 
in Gospel History with a clearness that may guide 
and help many an experienced parent in the in¬ 
struction of her children. 

ho and Verena. A most impressive little vol¬ 
ume. 

Loss of the ^^KenV' East Indiaman, A lesson to 
young and old. 

Burder's Oriental Customs. 

Translations from Fknilon. 

Keble's Christian Year. 

Pilgrim^s Progress, The sooner read the bet¬ 
ter. 

As regards the regular school-book, we pretend 
to no systematic catalogue ; for, great as are their 
number, their purpose is much defeated by the 
modes of verbal .instruction now current in schools, 
in which each instructor proceeds upon notes and 
abridgments of his own, the results of general 
and extensive knowledge, and not to be furnished 
by any one book or set of books. It is, therefore, 
only in private and maternal tuition that the follow¬ 
ing short list can give assistance, and that also de¬ 
pendent on the mode of application and the auxil¬ 
iary instruction with which they are accompanied. 

Mary's Grammar, by Mrs. Marcet. A sound 
and simple little work for the earliest ages. 

Bindley Murray for all others. 

Mrs. Markham's History of England. 

- History of France. 

School History of England. The best of the 
numerous class, especially written for instruction. 

Elements of Geography, by Mr. Croker. The 
best of elementary l^ks on the subject. 

Stewart's Geography. More simple, more cor¬ 
rect, and better arranged than any other we have 
seen. 

Arrowsmith's Geography. 

Mangnall's Historical and Miscellaneous Ques¬ 
tions. The most comprehensive book of instruc¬ 
tion existing, and to be preferred to all the others 
to which it has served as model. 

Hart's Pantheon. Superior to all other juve¬ 
nile mythologies in form and tendency, and decid¬ 
edly in the pleasure it gives a child. 

Flowers of History, ancient and modem. We 
fear this work is now forgotten ; but we must say 
we think we learned more from it than from any 
one of its class that we ever read. The author 
was a Mr. Adams, a clergyman, schoolmaster at 
Putney. 

Goldsmith's History of Rome — 

- Greece. Goldsmith's picturesque 

writing will always make him preferred by chil¬ 
dren, while the love of history, which his works 
induce, is a far greater benefit to them than the 
more correct facts they may imbibo from later 
writers, who have little other merit than that of 
rectifying his inaccuracies. 

KeigfUley's History of Rome — 


Keightley's History of Greece. For a more ad¬ 
vanced age. 

Rollin's Ancient History. 

Mavor's Classical English Poetry. 

Selections from Wordsworth —a small volume. 

Readings in English Prose, from Lord Bacon 
downwards. 

Dr. Amott's Physics. This answers the pur¬ 
pose of juvenile instruction far more than all the 
juvenile works of science. 

Dick's Christian Philosopher. A work of a 
very delightful tendency, and eminently qualified 
to assist the teacher. 


In the list thus offered, it would be absurd to 
imagine that all have been mentioned that are 
worthy of attention. As we said before, we offer 
what has indirectly presented itself to us, more 
than what we have directly sought for. The aim, 
also, has been more to contract than to expand— 
to the exclusion of many works highly respectable 
in ability, but too similar and numerous to be dis¬ 
tinguished. Being also convinced by experience, 
that it is the out of school reading which equally 
leaves the deepest impression on the child, and 
gives the greatest license to the writer, it is this 
branch of juvenile books to which our chief atten¬ 
tion has been devoted. As to the works of an 
older kind, fitted for children's reading, we need 
hardly remind those concerned in their welfare, 
that Homer, Shakspeare, Milton, and Addison, 
are enjoyable and appreciable from a very early 
age, and that the child’s store of such reading is 
one of the richest legacies the adult can inherit. 
And in an age when, by a strange perversity of 
reasoning, a twofold injury, both in what is requir¬ 
ed and what is withheld, is inflicted upon children, 
it behoves us the more to supply them with those 
authors who, like old plate, though their pattern 
may go out of fashion for a season, yet always 
retain the same intrinsic value. 

Upon the whole, we should be happy if, by 
calling attention to the real excellence and beauty 
of a genuine child’s book, we could assist in rais¬ 
ing the standard of the art itself—the only effect¬ 
ual way, it seems to us, of checking the torrent of 
dressed-up trumpery which is now poured upon 
the public. For on taking a retrospective view of 
the juvenile libraries of the day, it is very obvious 
that there are a set of individuals who have taken 
to writing children’s books, solely because they 
found themselves incapable of any other, and who 
have had no scruple in coming forward in a line of 
literature which, to their view, presupposed the 
lowest estimate of their own abilities. Nor has 
the result undeceived them—on the contrary, they 
write simple little books which any little simpleton 
can understand, and in the facility of the task be¬ 
come more and more convinced of its utter insig¬ 
nificance. The whole mistake hinges upon the 
slight but important distinction betw'een childish 
books and children's books. The first are very 
easy—the second as much the reverse—the first 
require no mind at all—the second mind of no com¬ 
mon class. What indeed can be a closer test of 
natural ability and acquired skill than that species 
of composition which, above all others, demands 
clearness of head and soundness of heart, the 
closest study of nature, and the most complete 
command over your materials? A child’s book 
especially requires that which every possessor of 
talent knows to be its most difficult and most 
necessary adjunct, viz., the judgment evinced in 
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the selection of your ideas—the discretion exer¬ 
cised in the control of your powers. In short, the 
beau-ideal of this class of composition lies in the 
union of the highest art with the simplest form; 
and if it be absurd to expect the realization of this 
more frequently in children’s books than in any 
other, it is quite as absurd to attempt to write 
them without keeping it in any way in view. 


PEEL AND GUIZOT. 

Who would ever have dreamed that the results 
of the Reform Bill in England, and of the July 
Revolution in France, would have been to place at 
the head of affairs in both countries ministers as 
powerful as those who reigned in ultra-monarchic 
times; ministers hateful to the great liberal par¬ 
ties in both countries, yet equally odious to the 
great body of the conservatives? That two men, 
like Peel and Guizot, without aristocratic followers, 
without that ascendancy over a large body of com¬ 
panions which genius gives, being, on the con¬ 
trary, lone, monkish, repugnant beings, without 
the prestige of high birth or courtly manners, 
without hospitality, popularity, without, in fact, 
one element of power or greatness—that two 
such men as these, by dint of cleverness, and ma¬ 
noeuvring, and tergiversation, not gross enough 
to destroy character, tacking with every wind, but 
never running right before any—that these men 
should have borne away the prize of power, and 
kept it, is certainly one of the most unexpected 
results and inexplicable enigmas that history has 
yet been given to solve. 

Could ballots take place in the House of Com¬ 
mons and the Chamber of Deputies, each member 
to vote for the prime minister by his predilections, 
setting aside the necessity of voting for him who 
could best keep out their enemies. Peel and Guizot 
would not have twenty votes each. How is it, 
then, that these men have become indispensable 
even to those who hate them? Simply because 
both have altered the whole system of political 
conduct, and exchanged the character of the states¬ 
man representing a party for that of the factor 
who is prepared to act for all or for any in the 
proportion of their predominance. In the legis¬ 
lative assemblies of both countries, parties are 
closely balanced, so closely that, the minority for 
the time in opposition can always render govern¬ 
ment impracticable to the majority in power. But 
liberal principles extend far in upon the conser- 
vative benches, and conservative scruples far on 
the liberal ones. On different questions, and in 
different moods, the majority changes, therefore, 
like scenes upon a stage ; and a first-rate political 
actor must have the faculty of chiming in with both 
these tones. This is the science of Sir Robert 
Peel and of M. Guizot. 

It is but fair, however, to M. Guizot to observe 
that in taking this double part under the agency of 
the times, he has broken no pledges and committed 
no gross deception. He has never promised the 


landed interest that their monopolies should be 
sacrosanct, in order that, as public opinion sapped 
them, he might let these monopolies go down one 
by one. On the contrary, M. Guizot has kept more 
than his promise to the conservative monopolists 
of France. He came into power hoping to facili¬ 
tate commercial relations between England and 
France, but finding the dominant powers of the 
French Chamber, the owners of wood, of iron, and 
manufactures of all kinds, firmly opposed to such 
liberal concession, he abandoned them frankly, and 
has declared himself a prohibitionist. He might 
safely do so, for the opposition professes the same 
principles. M. Guizot has turned, and has taken 
for his commercial motto, Prohibeamus. 

The consumers in France are, however, a dull, 
ignorant, nose-led set, carried away by a stupid 
clamor for war, an idle jealousy of their neigh¬ 
bors. They care not so much for the luxuries of 
life, such as cheap sugar, cheap clothing, cheap 
iron. They can do without these, provided the 
passions of vanity and vengeance be gratified. The 
leading monopolists join their cry against England 
and other countries, know’ing that while this lasts 
they will not clamor for free trade or cheap lux¬ 
uries or foreign imports. But whilst they join it, 
they allow it to be no more than a cry, taking care 
that it shall not grow into any result. M. Guizot, 
in this respect, is the very minister for the French 
monopolists. He keeps them safe from war, takes 
upon himself the popular odium of shrinking from 
it, and leaves the conservatives the pleasure of 
vaporing and swearing at England, as if they in¬ 
tended to eat her. M. Guizot thus renders himself 
so valuable to the French monopolists, that he can 
thwart and bully them upon other points. 

Sir Robert Peel is supported by a precisely anal¬ 
ogous body of monopolists, but who have not the 
same facility for gulling Englishmen that French 
brawlers have for stultifying their public. The 
French consumer is not on the verge of indigence, 
and if any French manufacture lose its power of 
exporting, it is not ruin to populations of half or 
of quarter of a million. The English consumer 
wants necessaries; the French one as yet wants 
but luxuries, and the lesson of his life has been to 
be frugal and to abstain. Sir Robert Peel, there¬ 
fore, must struggle with the monopolists where 
M. Guizot has comparatively little to do but to 
conciliate. The French ones grumble, indeed, but 
the English fellows rebel. They are met by the 
English prime minister with the threat of “ Send 
me away, and see what will become of you.” And 
straight the creatures are cowed, cowed by their 
political factor, who tells them they shall have 
such price and no more, and that they should be 
glad to get it. 

If such be a true statement of the revolution in 
political science, it becomes a query, whether we 
are warranted in demanding consistency of a great 
and successful statesman. Must not cleverness 
sufilice us ? And if we have a tory minister who 
can bully the monopolist and dominant party, and 
so keep their rapacity and arrogance within some 
limits, is it not as much as we can hope for the 
present ?— Examiner, 
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Prom the Qfmieds Bevlew. | 

'Travels through the Alps of Savoy, and other parts 
of the Pennine Chain; with Observations on the 
phenomena of Glaciers, By James D. Forbes, 
F. R. S., &c. 1 vol. imperial 8vo.; with 

Plates and Map. Edinburgh, 1843. 

The object of Professor Forbes, in this elabo¬ 
rate and ^autifully-illustrated woric, is to give a 
detailed account of the great glacier districts of 
the Pennine Alps, from the western slopes of 
Mont Blanc on the one hand, to the eastern sides 
of Monte Rosa on the other, including the giant 
peak of the Matterhorn, and innumerable other 
intermediate regions. His excursions had in view 
principally the accurate observance of glaciers, 
and the careful study of whatever might tend to 
the establishment of the true theory of these great 
natural phenomena; but the volume is as &r as 
possible from being a frigid specimen of scientific 
writing. On the contrary its peculiar merit con¬ 
sists in the combination of minute and ever watch¬ 
ful attention to the details of technical observation 
and experiment, with an expansive, and indeed 
poetical perception and expression of those most 
wonderful aspects of nature by which the Alpine 
traveller is surrounded. 

Switzerland is without doubt the roost finely- 
featured and strikingly diversified country in the 
world for the admirer of natural scenery. We do 
not believe that even the loflier heights of the 
Himalaya or the Andes afford effects more mag¬ 
nificent, if indeed they equal the grandeur of the 
great central groups of Europe. The latter, if 
less vast, are for that very reason more varied; 
and the traveller thus never feels the tedium of 
monotony which is doubtless produced by a long | 
continnance of the same kind of grandeur, however 
8U3)erlative. 

“ Add to this,” says Professor Forbes, “ that 
the actual height of the zone of perpetual snow is 
as great as that of an^ mountains in the world, 
with one or two exceptions; for the highest land 
on the surface of the globe is near the equator, 
where the corresponding high temperature raises 
the limit at which perpetual snow commences to 
nearly the extreme height of European mountains. 
The eye, which must always have some actual or 
conventional standard of reference, if it cannot 
judge by the level of the sea, takes the level of 
the plain as a starting point; or, if there be no 
plain, the level of perpetual snow is a natural 
mdex of elevation, which, connected as it is with 
height, solitude, and vastness, impresses the mind 
with the highest sense of grandeur in natural 
scenery. It has often been observed that Chim¬ 
borazo is less elevated above the table-land from 
which it rises than Mont Blanc is above the valley 
of Chamouni; and taking the level of perpetual 
snow in the Alps at 8500 feet, Mont Blanc is 
snow-clad throughout its higher 7000 feet. Now, 
a peak in the Himalaya range, in order to show as 
much, would need to rise to above 22,000 feet—a 
height which few of them exceeds”—^p. 12. 

It is these and other notices of a corresponding 


kind whkdi, pervading the present work, bestow 
npon it a substantiality so seldom found in our 
ordinary journals and “ Tours de force,” so many 
of which illustrate rather activity of body than 
accuracy of mind. We may add that, in addition 
to Mr, Forbes’ natural and acquired qualifications 
for the fulfilment of his task, his opportunities 
have been ample. He had the advantage, he 
informs us, of receiving his first impressions of 
Switzerland in early youth; and these he has 
carefully refreshed and strengthened by successive 
visits to almost every district of the Alps between 
Provence and Austria. He has crossed the prin¬ 
cipal chain twenty-seven times, generally on foot, 
by twenty-three different passes, and has inter¬ 
sected the lateral ranges in various directions. 
His accomplishments as a natural philosopher are 
widely known. Had he been an angler and an 
entomologist, the circle of his capacities would 
have been complete. 

That portion of the Alps of Switzerland and 
Savoy called the Pennine chain is strongly char¬ 
acterized by the great number and large extent of 
its glaciers. From the increasing coldness of the 
atmosphere as we ascend, the upper portions of all 
extremely lofty mountains must be covered with 
snow. “ Whilst the plains are covered with the 
verdure of summer, eternal winter reigns upon the 
summits ; and thus the stupendous ranges of the 
Himalaya or the Andes present, in one condensed 
picture, all the climates of the earth, from the 
tropics to the poles.”* A snow-covered moun¬ 
tain, however, is not itself, neither does it neces¬ 
sarily produce, a glacier ; and why these icy ranges 
are found in certain countries and not mothers, of 
which the natural climate and prevailing attributes 
seem quite the same, is a point which we shall not 
attempt to solve ; but let Professor Forbes now 
inform us of what is meant by a glacier, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term:— 

” The common form of a glacier is a river of 
ice filling a valley, and pouring down its mass into 
other valleys yet lower. It is not a Irozen ocean, 
but a frozen torrent. Its origin or fountain is in 
the ramifications of the higher valleys and gorges 
which descend amongst the mountains perpetually 
snow-clad; but what gives to a glacier its most 
peculiar and characteristic feature js, that it does 
not belong exclusively or necessarily to the snowy 
regions already mentioned. The snow disappears 
from its surface in summer as regularly as from 
that of the rocks which sustain its mass. It is the 


♦ Mr. Moore sings of Eastern Alps,— 

“ Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 

And whitens with eternal s/ecl, 

While summer, in a vale of flowers. 

Is sleeping rosy at their feet.” 

There is, however, no sleet upon the extremes! heights 
any Alpine mountains, where the snow, from never- 
absent frost, falls dry and powdery. There is a great 
difference between perpetual snow and perpetual conge¬ 
lation. The latter condition is inconsistent with sleet, 
which results from a reduction of temperature; but it 
would be scarcely fair to expect always both rhyme and 
reason. 
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prolongation or outlet of the winter world above ; 
Its gelid mass is protruded into the midst of warm 
and pine-clad slopes and green-sward, and some¬ 
times reaches even to the borders of cultivation. 
The very huts of the peasantry are sometimes 
invaded by this moving ice; and many persons 
now living have seen the full ears of coni touching 
the glacier, or gathered ripe cherries from the tree 
with one foot standing on the ice. 

** Thus much, then, is plain, that the existence 
of the glacier in comparatively warm and sheltered 
situations, exposed to every influence which can 
ensure and accelerate its liquefaction, can only be 
accounted for by supposing that the ice is pressed 
onwards by some secret spring, that its daily waste 
is renewed by its descent, and that the termination 
of the glacier, which presents a seeming barrier or 
crystal wall immovable, and having usually the 
same appearance and position, is, in fact, perpet¬ 
ually changing—a stationary form, of which the 
substance wastes—a thing permanent in the act of 
dissolution.’’—p. 19. 

From the lower end of all large glaciers there 
consequently runs a stream of very chill and rather 
turbid water, derived from the melting of the ice 
and snow, the rain of summer, and the natural 
springs which no doubt occur in the bed or basin 
of the icy vale. The waste of the glacier itself 
during the warmest mouths may be presumed to 
yield the main supply of moisture, and hence many 
of the continental rivers which flow from Alpine 
sources are observed to have their greatest floods 
in July. So also does the voice of the mountain 
torrent become louder and louder as the day ad¬ 
vances, while it diminishes towards evening, and 
is least of all in early morning. 

Nothing is more striking than the contrast 
which day and night produce in the superflcial 
drainage of the glacier. No sooner is the sun set 
than the rapid chill of evening, reducing the temper¬ 
ature of the air to the freezing-point or lower, the 
nocturnal radiation at the same time violently cool¬ 
ing the surface—the glacier life seems to lie torpid 
—the sparkling rills shrink and come to nothing— 
their gushing murmurs and the roar of their wa¬ 
terfalls gradually subside—^and by the time that 
the ruddy tints have quitted the higher hill-tops, a 
death-like silence reigns amidst these untenanted 
wilds.”—p. 21. 

But how beautiful to the eye and mind—more 
striking, indeed, from their increased solemnity— 
are the subdued glories of that noctural scene! 
The moon, an unconsuming Are, may be rising 
slowly from among the wooded steeps of the Mon- 
tanvert, casting her silvery light into the depth of 
shadowy vales, or spreading a more ample lustre 
over the vast expanse of snow-covered mountains. 
The gigantic rocky spires, called Aiguilles^ rise 
in gray and ghastly grandeur amid the eternal 
snows, attaining to various elevations from 10 to 
nearly 14,000 feet above the sea, while ** between 
those heights, 

And on the top of either pinnacle, 

More keenly than elsewhere, in night’s blue vault 

Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud.” 


The sky itself is indeed almost black from the 
excessive depth of its crystalline clearness. 

The lower extremity of a glacier, where its 
huge wedges seem to furrow up the “ clods of the 
valley,” is usually steep, broken, and nearly inac¬ 
cessible ; its intermediate portion, if not level, is at 
least more regularly inclined ; its upper part be¬ 
comes again rougher and more precipitous. Its 
entire surface is more or less broken up by what 
the French term crevasses^ which are not crevices 
in our sense of the word, but rents or dislocations 
of various dimensions, some being so large and 
prolonged as during their continuance to debar all 
passage from one portion of the ice to another. 
Although the vertical sides of these crevasses are 
often translucent as glass, yet the general surface 
of a glacier presents no resemblance to that of 
water frozen in a state of tranquillity, such as we 
see it on lakes. The surface is not only irregular 
but rough, and the texture of the ice wants that 
unity of structure observable on frozen lakes. 
From a distance it no doubt presents a more un¬ 
broken aspect; but on a near inspection, or on 
actual contact, the irregularities are frequently 
found so great as to render a walk of any length 
extremely toilsome—even the staunchest pedes¬ 
trian will by-and-by prefer a scramble along the 
broken rocky ground on either side. The ridges 
are caused chiefly by the flowing of surface water, 
which collects into little rills and runs along the 
ice, thus scooping out the intermediate hollows, 
till it meets its match in some great crevasse, into 
whose icy jaws it drops and disappears. Smaller 
portions of the glacier, protected from solar heat 
by some huge stone, have also a singular apparent 
tendency to rise above the neighboring surface; 
that is, the shade of the stone screens them from 
the melting process to which the general superfi¬ 
cies is subjected, and so, raised as it were on 
stalks or pedestals, they stand for a time in ghostly 
preeminence—” a city of death distinct with many 
a tower.” 

On the Mer de Glace, nearly opposite the place 
called Convercle, there is a remarkable block of 
granite which particularly attracted Mr. Forbes’ 
attention on his visit to that portion of the glacier 
in 1842— 

” It is a magnificent slab, of the dimensions of 
23 feet by 17, and about 31 feet in thickness. It 
was then easily accessible, and by climbing upon it, 
and erecting my theodolite, I made observations 
on the movement of the ice. But as the season 
advanced it changed its appearance remarkably. 
In conformity with the known fact of the waste of 
the ice at its surface, the glacier sunk all round 
the stone, while the ice immediately beneath it was 
protected from the sun and rain. The stone thus 
appeared to rise above the level of the glwier, 
supported on an elegant pedestal of beautifully 
veined ice. Each time I visited it, it was more 
difficult of ascent, and at last, on the 6th of 
August, the pillar of ice was thirteen feet highy and 
the broaid stone so delicately poised on its summit, 
(which measured but a few feet in any direction,) 
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Uiat it was almost impossible to guess on what 
s^e it would ultimately fall, although by the pro¬ 
gress of the thaw its fall in the oourse of the sum¬ 
mer was certain. On a still later day I made the 
sketch in the frontispiece, when probably it was the 
most beautiful object of the kind to be seen anywhere 
in Switzerland. The ice of the pedestal pre¬ 
sented the beautiful lamellar structure parallel to 
the length of the glacier. During my absence in 
the end of August, it slipped from its support, and 
in the month of September it was beginning to 
rise upon a new one, whilst the unmelt^ base of 
the first was still very visible upon the glacier.**— 
p. 99. 

The lowest portion of the Mer de Glace, where 
it is named the Glacier des Bois, being steep and 
rugged, the great ice valley is usually visited by 
ascending the Montanvert, which bounds a portion 
of its western shore, and then descending to its 
lateral surface. But the scene from the terminal 
slope below is extremely fine:— 

To the right and left the prospect is enclosed 
by the warm green firwoods, which touch either 
snow-line of the glacier, and behind and aloft the 
view is terminal by the stupendous granitic 
obelisk of Dru, which has scarcely its equal in the 
Alps for apparent insulation and steepness; a 
monolith by whose side those of Egypt might 
stand literally lost through insignificance.** 

The summit of the Montanvert is about 6300 
feet above the level of the sea, and its ascent forms 
a pleasant and picturesque morning walk from the 
village of Chamouni, of which the elevation is 
already upwards of 3400 feet. In the days of 
Saussure (1778) there was no other shelter on the 
mountain than a huge block of granite, with an 
overhanging face, the hollow portion screened by 
a rude wall, in the upper part of which was a 
small doorway. Such was the ancient castle of 
the shepherd of Montanvert. A few years later, 
we find from one of Link’s colored views, that a 
small cabin with a wooden roof had been erected, 
probably by an Englishman, as it bore the name 
of “ Blair’s Hospital.” At the period of our own 
visit (in 1816) there was a substantial hut, of one 
apartment, which had been built at the expense of 
M. Desportes, French Resident at Geneva. How 
long it continued we cannot say, but Mr. Forbes 
describes a ^r superior sort of hostelrie :— 

“ The principal floor consists of an ample pub¬ 
lic room, a small kitchen, a guide’s room, and three 
bedrooms for strangers, brides accommodation 
below for the servants of the establishment, of 
whom two or three remain here for four months of 
the year. This establishment, though simple and 
unobtrusive, is sufficiently comfortable and cleanly, 
and I should be very ungrateful not to acknowl¬ 
edge the kindness and attention which I uniformly 
experienced during many weeks’ residence in this 
house; cold and desolate it certainly was occa¬ 
sionally—^in September the thermometer fell to 
39^ Fahr. in my bedroom, and there was little 
choice of provisions beyond the excellent mutton 
of the Montanvert; yet, on the whole, I preferred 
the tranquillity of the arrangements to the bustle 



of the hotels of Chamouni, whither I 
sorted but under stress of weather.”—^p. 74. ^ 

The building was erected at the expense of th^ 
commune, and is let with the grazing-ground, for 
1400 francs per annum. It was on the precipices 
of Trelaporte, a mile or two higher up the glacier, 
that the professor and his party were the means of 
saving the life of an American traveller, who had 
been lying all night on a narrow ledge (on which 
he had fallen from above) overhanging a height of 
200 feet, with the gaping chasms of the glacier 
directly beneath. Our philosopher says his “ ner¬ 
vous system was so greatly affected, that for a 
time I doubted w'hether he was not deranged ;*’ 
but he soon came to himself, and the poor guides, 
who had exposed their own lives with the most 
admirable bravery in his preservation, found him 
a genuine repudiator. 

Although glaciers are fed by the snows which 
fall in the higher Alpine regions, and of which 
they are so far the natural outlets, yet their cen¬ 
tral and lower portions receive no increase from 
any snow which falls directly on those portions. 
All that snow is dissolved and disappears every sea¬ 
son, just as regularly as it does from the surface of 
the adjoining ground. A patch ofsnov/ may here and 
there be seen within some shady, northern nook, 
but its texture and opacity of color distinguish it 
at once from the more compact character and 
translucence of the glacier. But as we ascend 
upon the ice, the snow disappears more tardily 
from its surface, and we finally of course reach a 
point from which it never disappears. This is the 
snow-line of the glacier, and it is somewhat lower 
than that of the mountain-side. Here, the pro¬ 
fessor informs us, a marked change occurs. There 
is frequently an insensible passage from perfect 
snow to perfect ice : but at other times the level 
of the superficial snow is well marked, and the ice 
occurs beneath it. The transition is supposed to 
be effected in the following manner:— 

“ The summer’s thaw percolates the snow to a 
great depth with water; the frost of the succeed¬ 
ing winter penetrates far enough to freeze it at 
least to the thickness of one year’s fall, or, by be¬ 
ing repeated in two or more years, consolidates it 
more eflbctually. Thus M. Elie de Beaumont 
most ingeniously accounts for the alleged non-ex¬ 
istence of glaciers between the tropics, by the fact 
that the seasons there have no considerable varia¬ 
tions of temperature, and the thaw and frost do 
not separately penetrate far enough to convert the 
snow into ice.”—p. 31. 

Hence the general absence of ice in the higher 
portions of the zone of snow arises, we may say, 
rather from the want of heat than of cold, although 
upon the exposed summits of the great mountains, 
from the stronger action of the elements, and the 
influence of the solar rays, the snow is frequently 
compact rather than powdery, or in such places is 
even converted into an opaque ice. 

The glaciers, then, being in some way or other 
slowly moving masses, or icy streams, which par- 
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coavey the immeasurable reservoirs of Al¬ 
pine snow into the lower regions, it naturally 
became a question of deep interest to ascertain the 
cause of such majestic movement. 

The theory of glacier motion suggested by Gru- 
ner, and adopted by Saussure, was this—that the 
valleys in which glaciers lie being always more or 
less inclined, their own weight was sufficient to 
urge them downwards, pressed on moreover by 
the accumulation of the winter snows of the higher 
regions—this sliding process being facilitated by 
the fusion of the bottom of the glacier, where it 
comes in contact with the natural heat of the earth 
on which it rests. But this theory of gravitation, 
like the ** sliding-scale” of our corn-law politicians, 
has been contravened, and another, named the 
“ dilatation theory,” substituted in its place. This 
latter, if not originally proposed, has at least been 
recently brought forward in renewed strength and 
systematic form by M. de Charpentier. His no¬ 
tion is, that the snow being penetrated by water 
becomes gradually consolidated ; that even in the 
state of ice it continues permeable to water by 
means of innumerable fissures which traverse its 
mass; that these are filled with fluid water during 
the heat of the day, which water is frozen in the 
fissures by the nocturnal cold—thus producing by 
expansion a force of tremendous power, by means 
of which the glacier tends to move itself in the di¬ 
rection of least resistance, that is, down the valley. 

In regard to the first of these theories, Mr. 
Forbes very naturally inquires how it is, that a 
vast and irregular mass like a glacier, with a mean 
slope of only 8^, and often of less than 5°, can 
slide according to the common laws of gravity and 
friction, over a bed of uneven, and consequently 
resisting, rocky ground, and through a channel so 
sinuous and irregular, that its icy stream is often 
embayed in a valley, whence it can only escape by 
an aperture of half its actual width ? On merely 
mechanical principles, motion under such circum¬ 
stances seems impossible ; for it is well known 
that even hewn stones, finely dressed with plane 
surfaces, will not slide over one another until the 
slope exceeds 30°. And if the great glacier mass 
is actually sliding down its bed, what prevents the 
acceleration of its movement,—^in other words, why 
does it not result in an avalanche of the most ap¬ 
palling and disastrous kind? 

The theory of dilatation, on the other hand, is 
shown to be founded on a mistake as to a physical 
fact. According to M. de Charpentier, the maxi¬ 
mum temperature of a glacier is 32° Fahr., and 
the water in its fissures is kept liquid only by the 
“ small quantity of heat” which reaches it by 
means of surface water and surrounding air. 
** Take away this sole cause of heat, i. e. let the 
surface be frozen, and the water in the ice must 
congeal.” Mr. Forbes maintains that this is a 
pure fallacy,—the latent heat of water being en¬ 
tirely overlooked. This latent heat expresses the 
fact, that where water is reduced to 32°, it does 


not immediately solidiiy,-"^ abstiractioa not of a 

small quantity,” but of a very large quantity 
indeed, being necessary to change water at 3S^ 
into ice at 32°:— 

** Admitting all the premises, the ice at 32° (it 
is allowed that in summer, during the period of 
infiltration, it cannot be lower) is traversed by fis¬ 
sures extending to a great depth (for otherwise 
the dilatation would be only superficial) filled with 
water at 32°. Night approaches, and the surface 
freezes, and water ceases to be conveyed to the 
interior. Then, says the theorist, the water al¬ 
ready in the crevices and fissures of the ice, and in 
contact with ice, instantly freezes. Not at all; 
for where is it to deposit the heat of fluidity, with¬ 
out which it cannot, under any circumstances, as¬ 
sume the solid form ? The ice surrounding it can¬ 
not take it; for, being already at 32°, it would 
melt it. It can only, therefore, be slowly con¬ 
veyed away through the ice to the surface, on the 
supposition that the cold is sufficiently intense and 
prolonged to reduce the upper part of the ice con¬ 
siderably below 32°. The progress of cold and 
congelation in a glacier will therefore be, in gen¬ 
eral, similar to that in earth, which, it is well 
knowrn, can be frozen to the depth of but a few 
inches in one night, however intense the cold. 
Such a degree and quantity of freezing as can be 
attributed to the cold of a summer’s night, must 
therefore be absolutely inefficient on the mass of 
the glacier.”—p. 37. 

Moreover, were this theory of motion by conge¬ 
lation and expansion true, bow does it happen that 
during summer, when the diurnal variations of 
temperature within the glacier are inappreciable, 
and we have positive evidence that no internal 
congelation is taking place, the motion should be 
more rapid than at any other time ? And why is 
the motion least in cold weather, when the increase 
of the glacier is the greatest? Were this dilatation 
theory the true one, a sudden frost following wet 
weather would give the very conditions of greatest 
expansion and most rapid motion; but it will be 
seen from Professor Forbes* tables of glacier mo¬ 
tion, (pp. 139-144,) and from his account of an 
examination of the Mer de Glace, (p. 359,) after a 
week of premature winter weather in September, 
prior to which the ice had been completely satu¬ 
rated by wet weather, that the progress was re¬ 
tarded by cold, and immediately advanced on the 
return of thaw. So also, a rapid movement, per¬ 
ceptible about the end of June, took place in con¬ 
nexion with the very hot weather which then oc¬ 
curred, just as a marked retardation at the end of 
July accompanied a week of cold. We quite agree, 
then, with the professor in thinking it established, 
in reference to the motion of glaciers,— 

“ That thawing weather, and a wet state of the 
ice, conduces to its advancement, and that cold, 
whether sudden or prolonged, checks its progress.** 
—^p. 148. I 

If, therefore, the state of imbilntion, or wetness 
of the glacier be the main cause of its increased 
velocity, it is easy to understand how “ mild rain, 
or thawing snow, produces the same efifect as in- 
t^Me sunshine.** (p. 150.) But while it may be 
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regarded as oertain that the motion of the ice is 
greatest in warm and least in cold weather, it by 
no means follows (though this has been assumed) 
that in winter a glacier is completely stationary. 
The dilatationists, of course, say in reference to 
this alleged hybemal immobility, that a glacier 
being completely frozen in winter, cannot expand 
on account of there being no alternation of frost 
and thaw—thus 

“ Le mouvement des glaciers suppose des alter- 
nances frdquentes de chaud et de froid. • * • * 
II en rdsulte que I’hiver est pour les glaciers 
Vtpoque de repos,'' — Agassiz. 

“ C’est un fait reconnu et attestd par lous ceux 
qui demeurent dans leur voisinage, que les glaciers 
restent parfaitemerU stationnaires dans cette saison 
(rhiver).”— Charpentier. 

But Lord Byron tells quite another story;— 

^ The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day;" 

and it is evident that the poet is right 365 times in 
the year, while the philosophers are wrong, in their 
facts, from the end of autumn till the beginning of 
spring, and in their theory, all the seasons round. 
For it has been recently and accurately ascertained 
that the motion of the Mer de Glace in winter, 
that is, from 20th of October to 4th of April, was 
212 feet. Even during the very depth of the sea¬ 
son—^from the 12th of December to the 17th of 
February—the motion measured 76 feet—above 
13l inches daily. The entire annual movement of 
the lateral parts of the Mer de Glace is estimated 
at 483 feet, that of the central portion being proba¬ 
bly two fifths greater. 

This last allusion conducts us to another point 
of great importance. The generality of authors 
had asserted that the sides of these great icy 
streams move faster than their centre. But our 
author fixing his telescope on one side of the Mer 
de Glace, and having previously painted a tall red 
cross on the fiice of a rock upon the other, by 
pointing his instrument upon the cross, and caus¬ 
ing it to describe a vertical circle, the velocity of 
the intermediate ice, also marked in line at side 
and centre, could be accurately determined as it 
glided downwards. In this way he immediately 
ascertained that a glacier stream, like that of a 
river, flows fastest in the centre. He has also 
pointed out another conformable law, that the parts 
at and near the surface move more rapidly than 
those which lie closer to the bottom, where the 
friction is greater. These two tendencies in com¬ 
bination produce the peculiar elongated loops or 
parabolic curves which distinguish the structure of 
the glacier, as well as the inward dip, or over- 
lying position, and eventual horizontality of the 
laminae of which it is composed. They also ex¬ 
plain the occurrence, or rather the form and direc¬ 
tion of the ** dirt bands” upon the surface, and 
other allied phenomena, all of them inconsistent 
with either the sliding theory or that of dilatation. 

Xlll. LIVING AGE. VOL. II. 2 


It was the observance of these curvilinear forms 
upon the surface of the ice which first directed 
Professor Forbes’ attention to the true principles 
of glacier motion. They recalled involuntarily the 
idea of fluid motion, so perfectly did they resem¬ 
ble the lines formed by scum upon any viscous 
liquid when propelled along an inclined trough, or 
those upon the soiled or foamy surface of sluggish 
water—the cause of both of which is well known 
to be the difference of rapidity between the sides 
and centre. A pailful of thickish mortar, a barrel 
of tar, a pot of honey, or of any other fluid or 
semi-fluid matter poured down an inclined plane 
furnished with sides and bottom, will obey and 
exemplify the same law. Now a glacier, though 
on the whole rather hard as well as very cold, is 
composed not only in some measure of nearly solid 
ice, but also in a still greater measure of moist ice, 
snow, slush, and water; and possesses^ under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, especially when much satur» 
atedwith moisture, “a rude flexibility,” sensible 
even to the hand. The reflection, therefore, nat¬ 
urally occurred : it is not only probable that such 
would be the motion of any semi-fluid or pasty 
mass placed in the conditions of the glacier, but it 
is certain, from 

“my own experiments already detailed, that thA 
actual motion is such as we have supposed it to 
be; it does move faster at the centre than at the 
sides; it is no hypothesis to say that the glacier 
moves as a viscous or pasty mass would move— 
for we know that opposite the Montaavert the mo¬ 
tion of the ice at the centre of the glacier is two 
fifths greater than at even a very sensible distabob 
from the bank.”—p. 176. 

Professor Forbes’ own theory of glacier motion 
is therefore this:— a glacier is an imperfect fluid 
or viscous body, which is urged down slopes of a cer~ 
tain inclination by the natural pressure of its parts: 
—and he illustrates and explains this view by such 
a variety of practical proofs and observations as to 
set the matter, though a moving one, at rest for¬ 
ever. 

The ice of glaciers, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, is not uniformly transparent. But although 
in many places porous and full of air bubbles, and 
these may result from the freezing of snow im¬ 
bibed with water, it is not granular. Thin plates 
of compact ice, blue and transparent, alternate 
with other lamin®, also firm and perfect, but per¬ 
vaded by multitudinous air-globules, which be¬ 
stow upon it a semi-opaque aspect. It is the alter¬ 
nation of these bands or veins of different texture 
that is the proximate cause of what is called the 
ribboned structure of the glacier. If we take up a 
piece of this veined or chalcedony kind of ice, and 
look through it across the direction of the struc¬ 
ture, it seems opaque or dim; but if we hold it in 
another direction, and look parallel to the plates, 
we shall then perceive that the obscure portions 
alternate with others of glassy clearness. This 
peculiar structure has all the appearance of being 
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due to the formation of fissures in the aerated ice 
or consolidated snow of the glacier, afterwards 
filled by water frozen during winter into clear or 
compact ice. As the general mass does not move 
with uniform velocity in its transverse section, 
where every line of particles has a velocity proper 
to its own position in the icy stream, innumerable 
rents or fissures must take place, with a direction 
parallel to that of its motion, and these fissures, 

** becoming filled with water, and ultimately frozen 
during w’inter, will produce the appearance of 
bands traversing the general mass of the ice, hav¬ 
ing a different texture.’^ 

Although this structure seems to have been noted 
in an unpublished memoir by M. Guyot, of Neuf- 
chatel, some years ago, as an insulated fact in the 
history of the glacier of the Gries, and had been 
privately recorded by Sir David Brewster so far 
back as 1814, Professor Forbes was the first to 
draw public attention to its importance and gene¬ 
rality. * 

These veins appear, in a general way, to be 
parallel to the sides of the glacier, but this is only 
because the branches of the curves which repre¬ 
sent their real forms merge into parallelism along 
shore, as they actually converge from either side 
to a point in the centre, the direction of structure 
there for a short space being across the strata, 
and at the same time dipping inwards at a consid¬ 
erable angle. 

The phenomena called “ dirt bands’’ seem also to 
result from a corresponding structure upon a 
larger scale, and as their form and character illus¬ 
trate both the structure and movement of glaciers, 
we shall quote the professor’s account of the way 
in which they first attracted his attention :— 

“ On the evening of the 24th of July, I walked 
up the hill of Charmoz to a height of 600 or 700 
feet above the Montanvert, or about 1000 feet 
above the level of the glacier. The tints of sun¬ 
set were cast in a glorious manner over the distant 
mountains, whilst the glacier was thrown into 
comparative shadow. This condition of half illu¬ 
mination is far more proper for distinguishing fee¬ 
ble shades of color on a very white surface like 
that of a glacier than the broad day. Accordingly, 
whilst revolving in my mind, during this evening's 
stroll, the singular problems of the ice-world, my 
eye was caught by a very peculiar appearance of 
the ice, which I was certain that I now saw for 
the first time. It consisted of a series of nearly 
hyperbolic brownish bands in the glacier, the 
curves pointing downwards, and the two branches 
mingling indiscriminately with the moraines, pre¬ 
senting an appearance of a succession of waves 
some hundred feet apart. They were evidently 
distinguished from the general mass of the gla¬ 
cier by discoloration of some kind, and indeed they 
had the appearance of being supernumerary mo¬ 
raines of a curvilinear form, detached from the 
principal moraines, and uniting in the centre of 
the glacier. Although this was my first idea, 
I was satisfied, from the general knowledge which 
1 then had of the direction of the * veined struc¬ 
ture’ of the ice, these discolored bandk probably 
i>llowed that direction: and, accordingly, next 


day I carefully examined the surface of the ice, 
with the view of determining, if possible, their 
connexion and course, being well satisfied that 
this new appearance was one of great importance, 
although, from the two circumstances of being 
best seen at a distance or considerable height, and 
in a feeble or slanting light, it had very naturally 
been overlooked, both by myself and others.” 

—p. 162. 

Our author had often observed that certain 
parts of the ice were dirty and others clean ; but 
it was not till he had examined its surface mi¬ 
nutely on the 25th of July, that he discovered that 
the “ dirt bands,” as he calls them, (we wish they 
had an equally accurate yet more euphonious 
name,) had a definite position upon the glacier, 
and a regular recurrence. He had now no diffi¬ 
culty, whilst examining the ice when on its sur¬ 
face, in ascertaining whether he was standing 
upon one of the said “ dirt bands ” or on clean ice, 
although, from the inequalities of the surface and 
the local effects of light, it would have been im¬ 
possible to have traced out step by step the forms 
of the discolorations. They resemble the “ blind 
paths ” on moors—very apparent from a distance, 
but lost when we stand upon them :— 

“ The cause of the discoloration was the next 
point; and my examination satisfied me that it was 
not, properly speaking, a diversion of the moraine, 
but that the particles of earth and sand, or disin¬ 
tegrated rock, which the winds and avalanches 
I and water-runs spread over the entire breadth of 
the ice, found a lodgment in those portions of the 
glacier where the ice was most porous, and that 
consequently the dirt-bands were merely indices of 
a peculiarly porous veined structure traversing the 
mass of the glacier in these directions. A most 
patient examination of the structure of the ice op¬ 
posite the Montanvert satisfied me completely of 
the parallelism of the ‘ veined structure’ to the 
‘ dirt bands;’ the former was the cause of the lat¬ 
ter ; and some more general .cause, yet to be ex¬ 
plained, occasioned the alternation of the porous 
veins at certain intervals along the glacier.”—p. 
163. 

The professor deems it not improbable that the 
recurrence of these beds of more or less porous 
structure to which the dirt bands are due, mav 
depend in some way upon the season of their first 
consolidation in the higher glacier, and that this 
character being, though modified, preserved 
throughout their future course, may cause the 
recurrence of the porous bands at annual intervals, 
so that they may actually represent the “ annual 
rings” of growth, and the intervals between them 
the yearly progress of the glacier at any point. 
But many circumstances tend to show that at 
least the ordinary veined structure is developed 
during the downward progress of the ice, that it is 
subject to variations according to the conditions of 
its course, and that it cannot be referred in any 
way to the snow-beds of the ncr^, or head of the 
glacier, or to any primitive conformation whatever. 

It seems certain that the surface of a glacier 
becomes depressed or lowered in summer, and that 
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there ie during that season a great waste of its 
general substance, without any increase either 
from congelation or any other cause. The sun 
melts, and the rain washes away its superficies; a 
thousand tiny rills erode its chilly walls, and hide 
their glittering radiance amid the dim seclusion of 
its icy chambers; sub-glacial streams flow unseen 
and silently beneath its ponderous mass; while the 
genial bosom of mother earth herself assists the 
fusion even of the deepest portions. All these 
causes combined produce a kind of collapse in 
the summer season amounting to a depression of 
several inches in a day. Now, it has been in¬ 
ferred, in accordance with the dilatation theory, 
that while the surface of a glacier continually 
wastes, it is at the same time heaved bodily 
upwards, so that its absolute level remains un¬ 
changed. But Professor Forbes has proved by 
experimental observation, that the surface of the 
ice near the side of the Mer de Glace was lowered 
upwards of twenty-five feet between the 26th June 
and the 16th September, and to a still greater 
depth towards the centre. It is the annual con¬ 
gelation, that is, the continuous and prolonged cold 
of winter, which freezing the water of glaciers, 
increases their dimensions; but the effect of this 
admitted dilatation is not to shift the mass of ice 
onwards by causing it to slide upon its bed, but to 
enlarge it in the direction of least resistance, that 
is, vertically, and so increase its thickness. 

Although the ice of every portion of a glacier is 
changing from year to year, each successive sea¬ 
son presents in the same place a surface so similar 
to its former state, that 

“ an experienced guide will make his way over 
the ice in the same direction, and seem to avoid 
the same crevices, whilst he is, in fact, walking 
upon ice wholly changed; that is, which has 
replaced in position the ice of the previous year, 
which has been pushed onwards by the progressive 
movement of the glacier. This is a fact which, 
though generally enough admitted, has not yet 
excited sufiicient attention.**—p. 78. 

“ Every year, and year after year, the water¬ 
courses follow the same lines of direction; their 
streams are precipitated into the heart of the gla¬ 
cier by vertical funnels called ‘ raoulins,* at the 
very same points; the fissures, though forming 
very different angles with the axis or aides of the 
glacier at different points of its length, opposite 
the same point, are always similarly disposed; the 
same parts of the glacier, relatively to fixed 
rocks, are every year passable, and the same parts 
are traversed by innumerable fissures. Yet the 
solid ice of one year is the fissured ice of the next, 
and the very ice which this year forms Ae walls 
of a ‘ moulin* will next year be some hundred 
feet farther forward, wd without perforation, 
whilst the cascade remains immovable, or sensibly 
80 , with reference to fixed objects around. All 
these facts, attested by long and invariable expe¬ 
rience, prove that the ice of the glaciers is insen¬ 
sibly and continually moulding itself under the 
influence of external circumstances, of which the 
principal, be it remarked, is its own weight affect- 
lAg its figure in connexion with the surfaces over 


which it passes, and between which it struggles 
onwards. It is, in this respect, absolutely com¬ 
parable to the water of a river, which has here its 
deep pools, here its constant eddy, continually 
changing in substance, yet ever the same in 
form.**—p. 411. 


These facts, and many others, are adverse, both 
to the modern theory of downward motion by dila¬ 
tation, and to the older one of the gravitation of a 
rigid sliding mass; but they are all harmoniously 
conformable to Professor Forbes’ plastic or viscous 
views of a glacier, which he regards not as a mass 
of solid ice, but as a compound of ice and water, 
more or less yielding, according to its state of wet¬ 
ness or infiltration. He has shown that its motions 
are regulated exactly by the same laws which 
regulate the motion of fluids, that is, that its 
movement is less rapid at the sides than centre, in 
consequence of being retarded by friction; that 
when embayed by rocks it accumulates like the 
w’aterpools of ss river, while its declivity and 
velocity diminish together, the latter increasing 
when it passes down a steep, or issues from a 
broad expanse by a narrow outlet; that when ren¬ 
dered more fluid by heat, its motion is increased— 
when made more solid by cold, retarded; that its 
pace is more rapid in summer, because that is the 
season of greatest fluidity; but that it is not star 
tionary in winter, because the frost of that season 
does not penetrate the ice, any more than it does 
the ground, except to a limited extent, and that, 
although it moves fastest in warm weather in con¬ 
sequence of the sun*s heat filling the cracks and 
crevices with water, the proportion of velocity 
does not necessarily follow or accord with the pro¬ 
portion of heat, because a sudden thaw after a fall 
of surface snow in September would produce the 
same effect as a greater increase of warmth with¬ 
out the previous fall, and so a cloudy summer day 
with heavy rain will accelerate the movement as 
much, or it may be more, than a sunny dry one. 
He has pointed out the peculiar and pervading 
veined or ribboned structure of the ice, and ex¬ 
plained how that structure is chiefly developed 
in the middle and lower portions of the glacier, 
independent of any character traceable to the 
original mode of deposition of either ice or snow in 
its higher sources, but that on the contrary it may 
be locally destroyed, and renewed again in its 
downward course; and that its formation is conse¬ 
quently connected with the different rates of mo¬ 
rion of the different parts, these rates being 
demonstrated by the parabolic or curvilinear forms 
which indicate the alternations of opacity and 
translucence, and which themselves result from 
crevices formed by the forced separation of a half 
rigid mass, whose parts are compelled to move with 
different velocities, becoming infiltrated with water, 
and frozen during winter's cold. The important 
observation of the rapid declension of the summer 
surfiiu^ of the glacier has been already noticed, 
and we shall here dose our account of this branch 
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of the more etrictiy scientific portion of the toI- 
nme. 

The extraordinary geological agency and infln- 
ence of existing glaciers in conveying away de¬ 
tached masses of rock, and grooving and grinding 
the surface of those in situ —and the theory de¬ 
duced from the observation of these acting causes, 
of the prodigious power of ancient and now extinct 
glaciers of gigantic size, as the means by which 
enormous insulated blocks have been at some 
former, though by no means excessively remote 
period, transported on an icy cradle from their 
original granitic bed, and deposited after a journey 
of sixty or eighty miles upon mountain slopes of 
secondary limestone—^these and other kindred sub¬ 
jects, so ably discussed and illustrated by Professor 
Forbes, we must also leave, for the present, in his 
own pages. 

We shall now present a few notices regarding 
the general features of the neighboring Alpine dis¬ 
tricts, as the valley of Chamoufli, although the 
most fkmous and best-frequented highway to Mont 
Blanc, is, of course, only one out of many won¬ 
ders. The tour or circuit of that mighty moun¬ 
tain, beginning and ending with the village of 
Chamouni, exhibits scenery of the most admirable 
and varied character. Descending by the banks 
of the Arve, and passing the fine glacier des Boa- 
sons, the lower extremity of which is probably 
now not less than 5000 feet below ftie level of 
perpetual snow, the traveller turns leftwards by 
the Yallde de Montjoie, and crosses the south¬ 
western shoulder of Mont Blanc by the Col du i 
Bonhomme, one of the most dreary passes in the 
Alps. With a strong west wind the snow is here 
raised into frightful eddies called taurmerUes by 
the French, and guien in the German Alps. The 
passage is, therefore, greatly dreaded by the guides 
in bad weather. Two English travellers lost their 
Mves while attempting it some seasons back. The 
summit presents a wide view of the valleys of the 
Tarentaise. The mountains of the Upperlsdre are 
in full view, and in shape and gesture proudly 
eminent,” rises the Aiguille de laVanoire, a snow- 
clad pyramidal summit of a most striking aspect. 
In front is the wild deep valley of Bonnevai, an 
vninhabited gorge which extends to Bourge St. 
Maurice, and by that route may be reached the pass 
of the Little St. Bernard. But the traveller to the 
AUde Blanche will proceed by the Chalets of Mo¬ 
tet, and cross the Col de la Seigne, of which the 
ascent is easy though tedious. Its elevation is 
something more than 8400 feet above the sea, and 
the vast western steeps of Mont Blanc are seen 
descending to the leftwards. The bottom of the 
valley is not more than 4000 feet above the sea, 
and close upon it rises the great mountain, com¬ 
posed not certainly of a single and unbroken pre¬ 
cipice, but yet of a steep and savage mass of rock, 
of 11,700 feet of vertical height, on which even 
the snow cannot lie except in patches. The aspect 
of Mont Blanc is, therefore, &r more grand and 


imposing from this side than from Chamouni,where 
the eye, in ignorance of the actual distance, mis* 
conceives the height. But besides these Alpine 
views, the Allde Blanche is glorious for its glaciers. 
Its entire extent is traversed in the way to Cour- 
mayeur, which is not more than five hours’ walk 
from the summit of the Col, and afifords a good 
head-quarter for those who desire to explore the 
wonders of the ice world on the south-eastern sides 
of Mont Blanc. ‘*I am acquainted,” says Ciq>- 
tain Basil Hall, ** with only one scene in the world 
which can pretend to rival, in natural magnificence, 
the Glacier de Miage; 1 mean the Falls of Nia¬ 
gara. ’ * Professor Forbes, who traversed that gla¬ 
cier in several directions, says 

** Its immense extent deceives the eye as to its 
inequalities; and I scarcely ever remember to have 
had a more laborious or rougher walk than the 
traverse of the lower part of the Glacier de Miage, 
which I followed down its centre to the spot 
where, as will be seen by the eye-sketch, it divides 
into two branches. This icy torrent, as spread 
out into the Allde Blanche, appeared to mo to be 
three and a half miles long, and one and a half 
wide; but I am aware of the uncertainty of these 
measures. After struggling for a long time 
among fissures and moraines, I at length mounted 
a heap of blocks higher than the rest, and survey¬ 
ed at leisure the wonderful scene of desolation, 
which might compare to that of chaos, around me. 
The fissures were numerous and large, not regular, 
like those of the Mer de Glace, traversing the ice 
laterally, but so uneven, and at such angles, as 
often to leave nothing like a plain surface to the 
ice, but a series of unformed ridges, like the heav¬ 
ing of a sluggish mass struggling with intestine 
commotion, and tossing about over its surface, as 
if in sport, the stupendous blocks of granite which 
half choke its crevasses, and to which the travel¬ 
ler is often glad to cling when the glacier itself 
yields him no further passage. It is then that he 
surveys with astonishment the strange law of the 
ice world, that stones always falling seem never to 
be absorbed—^that, like the fable of Sisyphus 
reversed, the lumbering mass, ever falling, never 
arrives at the bottom, but seems urged by an 
unseen force to ride on the highest pinnacles of the 
rugged surface; but let the pedestrian beware 
how he trusts to these huge masses, or considers 
them as stable. Yonder huge rock, which seems 
* fixed as Snowdon,’ and which interrupts his path 
along a narrow rid^ of ice, having a ^ulf on 
either hand, is so nicely pois^, ‘ obsequious to 
the gentlest touch,’ that the fall of a pebble, or the 
pressure of a passing foot, will shove it into one 
or other abyss, and the chances are, may carry 
him along with it. Let him beware, too, now he 
treads on that gravelly bank, which seems to offer 
a rough and sure footing, for underneath there is 
certain w be the most pellucid ice; and a light 
footstep there, which might not disturb a rocking- 
stone, IS pregnant with danger. All is on the eve 
of motion. I^t him sit a while, as I did, on the 
moraine of Miage, and watch the silent energy of 
the ice and sun. No animal ever passes, but yet 
the stillness of death is not there : the ice is crack¬ 
ing and straining onwards—the gravel slides over 
the bed to which it was firozen during the night, 
but now lubricated by the efilect of sunshine- The 
fine sand, detached, loosens the gravel which it 
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mipported, the graTel the little fragments, and the 
little fragments the great, till, after some prelimi¬ 
nary noise, the thunder of clashing rocks is heard, 
which settle in the bottom of some crevasse, and 
all again is still.”—p. 199. 

At some distance down the valley trees appear 
on both sides, and especially on the nothern slopes 
of Mont Chetif, called the Pain de Sucre. There 
the wooded pathway leading to Courmayeur 
shows, even before emerging from the pines, 
through perpendicular stems, and here and there be¬ 
tween masses of sombre foliage, the dazzling gleam 
of the great glacier of La Brenva, one of the most 
magnificent among the Alps. It is also very acces¬ 
sible, descending far into the valley, and may be 
finely seen from the mule road which traverses 
the Allde Blanche. It exhibits the veined struc¬ 
ture in the highest perfection, and the alternate 
bands of bluish green and greenish white bestow 
upon it a most beautiful aspect. It is known to 
have increased enormously since the days of De 
Saussure. About twenty-four years ago it attain¬ 
ed so great a height as partially to dislocate a 
rocky promontory, and destroy a chapel—the 
latter, from the dangerous state to which it was 
reduced, requiring to be taken down, and recon¬ 
structed in another place. The seasons.had been 
comparatively rather cold for several years, and 
there had no doubt been also a greater fall of snow 
than usual in the higher regions. The tradition 
of the country is, indeed, that at a more remote 
period this glacier did not at all occupy even the 
bottom of the valley; but on a certain 15th of July, 
(St. Margaret’s day,) the natives of St. Jean de 
Pertus, a village which was then overhung by this 
glacier of La Brenva, instead of keeping the fete, 
thought proper to make their hay while the sun 
shone—a sacrilegious occupation, which was 
speedily punished—for next day the glacier de¬ 
scended in the twinkling of an eye, and swallowed 
them up, with all their goods and chattels. The 
guides declare that an individual still living at Cour- 
mayeur went, when a child, with other children, 
for devotional purposes to the chapel of Berrier, 
which overlooks the glacier, and there he heard 
the low sweet chanting of vespers from beneath the 
ice, and saw a radiant procession issue from and 
return within its crystal archways. But such 
sights are seldom vouchsafed to natural philoso¬ 
phers. 

Courmayeur is the highest considerable village 
in the great valley of Aosta. It is distinguished 
by the exquisite freshness and purity of its atmos¬ 
phere ; and as it also possesses mineral springs, it 
is much frequented by the Piedmontese in summer. 
It forms an excellent station for a glacier-exploring 
pedestrian, being so near the opening to the Allde 
Blanche, and its great prolongation, Val Ferret. 
One of the most noted excursions from this quarter 
is the ascent of the Cramont, a mountain which com¬ 
mands a complete view of all the southern preci¬ 
pices of Mont Blanc and the adjoining chain; and 


on the road towards it, on descending from La 
Thuille, there is a magnificent burst of Alpine 
scenery, just where the Aiguille du Gdant, the 
Grande Jorasse, (a peak of 13,496 feet in height,) 
and the entire eastern chain of Mont Blanc, come 
first in view. 

But a more remarkable and much more arduous 
undertaking may be accomplished from Courma¬ 
yeur, by those who wish to try a near cut to Cha- 
mouni—that is, by crossing the shoulder of Mont 
Blanc, and descending to the Mer de Glace by 
the passage of the Col du Gdant. The great moun¬ 
tain mass of which Mont Blanc and its tributarj^ 
heights are composed may be said to form an oval 
group, extending from the Col du Bonhomme on 
the south-west, to the Mount Catogne, above Mar- 
tigny, on the north-east, a distance of about thirty 
English miles ; while the transverse distance from 
Courmayeur to Chamouni is not more than thirteen 
miles. The most direct passage is by the Col du 
Gdant, which forms the crest of the chain; and 
notwithstanding its enormous elevation, it would 
in all probability be more frequented but for the 
dangerous character of the Glacier du Tacul (an 
upper arm of the Mer de Grace) upon its northern 
side. Although there is a tradition of its having 
been more open in ancient times, it had certainly 
been deemed impracticable for centuries; and so 
late as 1781, M. Bourrit, referring to its crevasses, 
has observed, Elies sont si effroyables qu’elles 
font ddsespdrer de retrouver jamais la 1 ‘oute qui 
conduisait k la Vald’Aoste.” Indeed, it was only 
in the fourth volume of De Saussure’s “Voy¬ 
ages,” (1788,) that that author talks of “la 
route nouvellement ddcouverte ” from Chamouni 
to Courmayeur. It may give some idea of the 
difficulty, if not the danger, of this pass, when we 
mention that these thirteen miles usually occupy 
the traveller for a couple of days, one entire night 
being spent without protection on the snow ; but 
Professor Forbes took the plan of starting, after a 
few hours previous repose, during the night, so as 
to reach the Col soon after sunrise. 


“ Being fairly on foot at thirty minutes past one, 
A. M., of the 23d July, my ill humor” [he had 
been previously a little ruffled by the presentation 
of a supplementary bill, when he believed himself 
to have settled all just claims the evening before] 
“ was soon dissipated by the exquisite beauty of 
the scene which the valley of Courmayeur pre¬ 
sented. The full moon was riding at its highest 
in a cloudless sky, the air calm and slightly fresh, 
blowing very gently down the valley. The vil¬ 
lage and neighborhood lay, of course, in all the 
stillness of the dead of night; and as I headed our 
little caravan, and walked musingly up the familiar 
road which led to the Allde Blanche and the foot 
of Mont Blanc—that vast wall of mountain, crowned 
with its eternal glaciers, seemed to raise itself 
aloft, and to close in the narrow and half-shaded 
valley of Courmayeur, verdant with all the luxuri¬ 
ance of summer, and smelling freshly after the 
lately fallen rain. Of all the views in the Alps, 
few, if any, can in my mind be compared with the 
majesty of this; and seen at such a moment, and 
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wHh the pleasing excitement of thinking that 
within a few hours I hoped to be standing on the 
Tery icy battlements which now rose so proudly 
and so inaccessibly, it may be believed that I had 
never before regarded it with so much compla¬ 
cency/*—p. 220. 

Having crossed the stream which descends from 
the Val de Ferret, he ascended by Mount Frety; 
and having passed over the top of that mountain, 
he gained the base of the chief ascent, after not 
more than three hours’ continuous walking. There 
he and his companions (one guide and an assistant) 
halted, at half-past four, to breakfast by a spring. 
After this the ascent began in earnest, and now all 
vestige of grass or herbage disappeared. Keeping 
upon a rugged ridge, they climbed patiently among 
masses of bare rock, touching the snow only at a 
single point, and that only for a few paces. They 
gained a summit station (11,140 feet in height) 
soon after seven, A. M. 

“ It is very rare to be at this elevation at so early 
an hour as seven in the morning, and still rarer to 
combine this essential for a distant prospect with 
such magnificent weather as the day afforded. 
The atmosphere was perhaps, as the event proved, 
too clear for very permanently fine weather—not a 
cloud, not even a vapor, being visible. The air 
of this lofty region was in the most tranquil state. 
Range over range of the Alps, to the east, south, 
and west, rose before us, with a perfect definition 
up to the extreme limit which the actual horizon 
permitted us to see. Never in my life have I seen 
a distant mountain view in the perfection that I 
did this; and yet I have often been upon the alert 
to gain the summits before the hazy veil of day 
had spread itself. Perhaps it enhanced my admi¬ 
ration of the scene that a great part of the laby¬ 
rinth of mountains were familiar in their forms to 
my eye, and that from having penetrated many of 
their recesses in different journeys, this wdde 
glance filled my mind with a pleasing confusion of 
the images of grandeur and beauty wliich had been 
laboriously gathered during many pedestrian tours, 
whose course and bounds I now overlooked at a 
glance.”—p. 225. 

Our author then describes the vastness of the 
panoramic view around him, naming the giant 
peaks and Alpine ranges in succession—^the inac¬ 
cessible obelisk of Mount Cervin or the Mutter- 
horn, a pointed rock not a thousand feet lower 
than Mont Blanc itself, and certainly one of the 
most remarkable natural objects of the Alpine 
world—the entire mass of the many-headed Monte 
Rosa, subdued and beautified by the blue aerial tint 
of distance—the jagged rocks of the Valpelline, 
guarding, as it were, a world of snow—the stern 
gray masses of Chainporcher—the white wastes 
of the Ruitor—the Aiguille de la Vanoire, a lofty 
and conspicuous peak—and westward and beyond, 
in clear perspective, the more distant ranges of 
Mount Thabor, separating the valleys of the Arc 
and Durance—Savoy from France. Then beneath 
his feet, at the base of a great steep slope of 8000 
feet of actital depth,— 

" Oh, what a fell is there, ray countrymen,**— 


lay the Allde Blanche with its far-gleaming gla¬ 
ciers, its quiet lake and inaudible torrents, all in 
ftlano —the peaks of Mont Chetif, and even the 
lofty Cramont, now subdued and lowly—the mo¬ 
notonous length of the Val Ferret, the hamlets of 
Courmayeur and Le Saxe, and the green meadows 
of St. Didier, begirt with pine-covered crags. 
These and other w^ell-known objects scarcely with¬ 
drew attention from the almost continued contem¬ 
plation of the Alpine view beyond. Yet lofty as 
was the point to which they had attained, behind 
and above still towered the final summit of Mont 
Blanc, with its giant sentinel the Aiguille of 
Peteret, to a further height of 4600 feet. But the 
reader will be glad to be informed that although 
we spoke of entrancement, your true philosopher 
is never in a trance, and so 

“ Whilst admiring the scenery, a second and 
more substantial break fa.st of cold fowl was pro¬ 
ceeding with marked advantage to the prospects 
of the journey—for our appetites were excellent. 
I scarcely tasted the wine, and not at all the bran¬ 
dy, which Couttet had plentifully provided and 
liberally partook of. We had yet many hours’ 
walk in the heat of the day, over dry snow, where 
no drop of water is ever seen.”—p. 227. 

The rock under which they breakfasted had once 
supported the cabane of De Saussure, and the 
professor pleased himself by contemplating a 
piece of old board which still remained of the ma¬ 
terials, and a quantity of straw which lay beneath 
the stones. There the straw had continued with¬ 
out decomposition for more than half a century, 
preserved, we presume, by frost. The Genevese 
philosopher and his son took up their abode in this 
lofty encampment on the 3d day of July, 1788, 
accompanied by numerous guides and porters, 
carrying tents and utensils. They had ascended 
from the other side, having slept the preceding 
night by the small ice-encompassed lake of the 
Tacul, They descended on the 19th of the same 
month to Courmayeur, having resided for more 
ih^ a fortnight on the snowy mountain. It is 
believed that the guides were so exhausted by the 
tedium of their prolonged hardships, that they 
secreted the provisions assigned for the day of 
descent, to render impossible their further exile 
from the world of warmth and comfort:— 

“ Here this remarkable man passed sixteen days 
and nights, keeping with his son (the only survi¬ 
ving sharer of the expedition) almost perpetual 
watch upon the instruments which he had under¬ 
taken to observe. No system of connected physi¬ 
cal observations, at a great height in the atmos¬ 
phere, has ever been undertaken which can com¬ 
pare with that of De Saussure. At any time such 
self-denial and perseverance would be admirable, 
but if we look to the small acquaintance which 
philosophers of sixty years ago had with the dan¬ 
gers of the Alps, and the consequently exagger¬ 
ated coloring which was given to them, it must be 
pronounced heroic.” 

He was by this time on the borders of fifty, while 
his youthful assistant, the hardy son of a hardier 
sire, w'as only eighteen. 
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Our party left the Col on their descent towards j 
('hamouni at eight o’clock. The most striking j 
feature in the northern prospect is the dazzling 
mass of glaciers which occupies the downward 
basin to the depth of several thousand feet, inter¬ 
mixed with craggy pinnacles, here and there con¬ 
nected with the lateral rocks, but sometimes stand¬ 
ing apart like islands in that icy sea. The ac¬ 
count of the descent is so interesting that we 
make no apology for a long extract. 

“ It is difficult to say whether the ascent or de¬ 
scent of such a glacier is more arduous; but in 
descending, one is at least more taken by surprise : 
the eye wanders over the wilds of ice sloping for¬ 
wards, and in which the most terrific chasms and 
rents are hidden like the ditch in a lui-ha fence. 
The crevasses of the glacier gradually widened; 
the uniting streams from different quarters met 
and justled, sometimes tossing high their icy 
waves, at others leaving yawning vacuities. The 
slope, at first gradual, and covered continually 
with snow, became steeper; and as we risked less 
from hidden rents, the multitude and length of 
the open ones caused us to make considerable 
circuits. 

“But the slope ended at last almost in a preci¬ 
pice. At the point where the glacier is narrowest 
it is also steepest, and the descending ice is torn 
piece-meal in its effort to extricate itself from the 
strait. Almost in a moment we found ourselves 
amidst toppling crags and vertical precipices of 
ice, and divided from the Mer de Glace beneath by 
a chaos of fissures of seemingly impassable depth 
and width, and without order or number. Uur 
embarrassment was still further increased by the 
very small distance to which it was possible to 
command, by the eye, the details of the labyrinth 
through which we must pass. The most promis¬ 
ing track might end in inextricable difficulties, and 
the most difficult might chance ultimately to be 
the only safe one. 

“ The spectacle gave us pause. We had made 
for the north-western aide of the glacier, near the 
foot of the Petit Rognon, hoping to get down near 
the side of the rocks, although not upon them ; but 
when we neared this part of the glacier, even 
Couttet shook his head, and proposed rath||^ to 
attempt the old passage by the foot of the Aiguille 
Noire, where De Saussure left his ladder—a pas¬ 
sage avoided by the guides on account of the steep 
icy slopes it presents, and the great danger which 
is run from the fragments of stone which, during 
the heat of the day, are discharged, and roll down 
from the rocks above. These ’stones are amongst 
the most dangerous accidents of glacier travels. 
A stone, even if seen beforehand, may fall in a 
direction from which the traveller, engaged amidst 
the perils of crevasses, or on the precarious foot¬ 
ing of a narrow ledge of rock, cannot possibly 
withdraw in time to avoid it; and seldom do they 
come alone: like an avalanche, they gain others 
during the descent. Urged with the velocity ac¬ 
quired in half rolling, hzilf bounding down a pre¬ 
cipitous slope of a thousand feet high, they strike 
fire by collision with their neighbors—are split 
perhaps into a thousand shivers, and detach by 
the blow a still greater mass, which, once dis¬ 
charged, thunders with an explosive roar upon the 
glacier beneath, accompanied by clouds of dust 
or smoke, produced in the collision. I have 
sometimes been exposed to these dry avalanches: 


they are amongst the most terrible of the ammuni¬ 
tion with w'hich the genius of these mountain sol¬ 
itudes repels the approach of curious man.* Their 
course is marked on the rocks, and they are most 
studiously avoided by every prudent guide. 

“ It w as, however, in the direction of La Noire 
that it was thought that we might pass, and we 
accordingly crossed the glacier to inspect the pas¬ 
sage ; but there, barriers still more insurmountable 
appeared. One prodigious chasm stretched qvite 
across the glacier; and the width of this chasm was 
not less than five hundred feet. It terminated 
opposite to the precipices of the Aiguille Noire in 
one vast enfoncement of ice, bounded on the hither 
side by precipices not less terrible. A glance con¬ 
vinced every one that here, at least, there w’as not 
a chance of passing, unprovided as we were with 
long ropes or ladders. Nothing remained but to 
resume the track we had at first abandoned ; for 
the whole centre of the glacier was completely cut 
off from the lower world by this stupendous cleft. 
Here the experience of Couttet stojxl us in good 
stead, and his presence of mind inspired me with 
perfect confidence, so that we soon set about 
ascertaining, by a method of trial and error, 
whether any passage could be forced amongst the 
labyrinth of smaller crevasses on the northern side 
of the glacier. A chamois, whose track we had 
followed earlier, seemed here to have been as 
much baffled as ourselves; for he had made so 
many crossings back and forward upon the glacier, 
and had been so often forced to return upon his 
steps, that we lost the track for a time. This 
animal is exceedingly timorous upon a glacier 
covered with snow, since the form of the foot pre¬ 
vents it from offering almost any resistance when 
hidden rents are to be crossed. We had accord- 
ingly passed earlier in many places where the 
chamois had not ventured ; but the case was now 
different on the hard ice. He took leaps upon 
which we dared not venture; and as we were never 
sure of not being obliged to retrace every step we 
made, we took good care never to make a descend¬ 
ing leap which might cut off our retreat. Many a 
time we were obliged to return, and many a weary 
circuit was to be made in order to recommence 
again ; but we seldom failed ultimately to recover 
the chamois track, which is the safest guide in such 
situations. The excitement was highly pleasing. 
The extrication from our dilemma was like playing 
a complicated game, and the difficulty of the steps 
was forgotten in the interest of observing whether 
any progress had been gained ; for now we were 
obliged to descend into the bosom of the glacier, 
and to select its most jagged and pulverized parts, 
in order to cross the crevasses where they had 
become choked by the decay and subsidence of 
their walls. Thus hampered by our icy prison, 
we only emerged occasionally so as to catch a 
glimpse of what lay beyond, and to estimate our 
slow and devious progress. At length, by great 
skill on the part of Couttet, and patience on the 
part of all of us, (for we remained inseparably tied 
together all this time,) by clambering down one 
side of a chasm, up another, and round a third, 
hewing our steps,f and holding on one by one 

♦“‘At saxum quoiics ingcnli ponderis ictu 
Exculilur, qualis rupes quam Venice montis 
Abscidit, impulsu veulorum odjuta, velusus, 
Frangil cuncta mens: nec lantum corpora pressa 
Exanimat: tolos cum sanguine dissipat artus.” 

“ Lucan, Phar. ///., 466.” 

t‘*A geological hammer, sharpened at one end, is 
nearly as good an implement for this purpose at a hatchet § 
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with the rope, we gradually extricated ourselves 
from a chaos which at first sight appeared abso¬ 
lutely impenetrable, and that without any very 
dangerous positions.”—pp. 237—240. 

At length after several toilsome hours they saw 
a comparatively easier field before them, and the 
old familiar features of the Mer de Glace, with the 
Jardin in the distance, the branching icy beds of 
the Tacul, the Charmoz, and the Moine became 
apparent. They halted about one o’clock, 

“ for w’e had now reached water, always a joyful 
sight to those who have been long wandering over 
fields of snow. We drank of it freely, and the 
guides added fresh libations of brandy, which 
caused them to complain of intolerable thirst and 
heat of the head all the way to the Montanvert, 
which, by confining myself to cold tea and a very 
little wine with water, I entirely escaped.”—p. 
240. 

“ We all felt,” continues the professor, “ an 
exuberant cheerfulness at being relieved from our 
embarrassments, and ran cheerfully down the mag¬ 
nificent glacier, (du Geant,) leaping crdvasses, 
which at another moment we should rather have 
avoided. Soon on the platform at the confluence 
with the Glacier de I.»echaud, all was plain and 
direct, and I reached the Montanvert at a quarter 
before four, P. M., without fatigue, headache, or 
lassitude. Here I remained, intending to spend 
some weeks. My guides, having finished their 
brandy, descended to Chamouni, where their arri¬ 
val created, I was told, some astonishment, as no 
one had before crossed the Col du Gdant in a sin¬ 
gle day, and as it was supposed that the fresh snow 
must at any rate have rendered the attempt imprac¬ 
ticable. I slept that night somewhat sounder and 
longer than usual, but rose next morning with a 
freshness and elasticity to which the inhabitant of 
the plains is a stranger.”—p. 242. 

Those who either will not or cannot cross the 
Col du Gdant, and desire to make the easier and 
more simple circuit of Mont Blanc, must proceed 
by the prolongation of the Allde Blanche already 
named as Val Ferret. Two long and rather mo¬ 
notonous valleys bear the later name—the one 
being the Piedmontese, (the nearer to Courma- 
yeur,) the other the Swiss Val Ferret. They 
stretch out somewhat wearily as the pedestrian 
supposes, and although extended in the same con¬ 
tinuous line, they are separated by a Col, which is 
about a five-hours* journey from Courmayeur. 
From that intermediate height, looking back¬ 
wards, there is a striking view of the vast out¬ 
works which sustain Mont Blanc upon its southern 
side, especially the guardian Peteret, which there 
stands out like a majestic Gothic pinnacle.” 
The ascent on the Swiss side is of tedious length, 
and of no great interest. It conducts by Orsidres 
to Martigny, from whence the traveller may face 
about and journey to the Col de Balme, by cross¬ 
ing which he again gains the vale of Chamouni, 
and thus completes the circuit of Mont Blanc. 

for tbit reason^ amo^t others, I generally wore it. A 
person to provided, if he falls uninjured into a crevasse, 
possesses the most essential means of extrication.*’ 


But the tourist who finds hhnself at Orsidres, 
and desires to penetrate to the more central por¬ 
tions of the Pennine Alps, instead of proceeding 
downwards to Martigny, may cross to Chable on 
the river Dranse, and so ascend the Val de Bagnes. 
He will there, doubtless, still find traces of the 
dreadful debacle which in 1818 swept down the 
bosom of that fair valley—a flood more disastrous 
than those of Morayshire, but which no Sir Thomas 
Lauder has recorded. The season had been re¬ 
markable for the increase of the ice-world of Swit¬ 
zerland in general, and the Glacier of Gdtroz in 
particular, which lies towards the head of the Val 
des Bagnes, upon its eastern side, accumulated so 
greatly as to have formed, by the stoppage of the 
river Dranse, a lake of half a league long, 700 feet 
wide, with a depth in one portion of 200 feet. 
Now if no artificial aid could be had recourse to in 
the mean time, the sudden bursting of this lake 
from its icy barrier was an awful certainty, to 
“comeoflT,** as sportsmen say, on the approach 
of spring—an anticipated deluge of “ 500 million 
cubic feet of water—to be let loose in the space 
of half-an-hour, to sweep through a tortuous valley 
full of defiles,”—“ a flood five times greater than 
that of the Rhine at Basle, filling the bed of a 
mountain-torrent.** No wonder that M. Venetz, 
the intrepid engineer of the Valais, should have 
endeavored to avert this impending catastrophe by 
cutting a canal through the ice, with a view to the 
gradual drainage of the imprisoned water. This 
good work was effected between the 10th of May 
and the middle of June, and it was hoped that the 
channel would be sufficiently deepened to allow, 
in this gradual way, of the lake’s escape. But it 
seems that water already at 32® exercises a very 
feeble action of erosion upon ice, and the awful 
result was, that the cataract, tumbling over its icy 
barrier, worked back upon it so rapidly, that the 
canal or gallery, which had been originally 600 
feet long, was destroyed, and fell away in frag- 
mei^. The cascade, moreover, acting on the soil 
beneath, loosened it in such a way as to detach 
the remaining ice from the mountain, and so the 
catastrophe was completed. “ It was,** says our 
philosophical professor, “an awful, but a grand 
lesson for the geologist.** We fear it taught a 
severe lesson to many decent men and women who 
were no geologists at all:— 


“ The power of water was exerted on a scale 
such as Hutton and Playfair would have desired 
to see, could it have been exerted without the de¬ 
struction of life and property. Bridges yielded ; 
that of Chable dammed back the torrent upon the 
village, but happily gave way just as the houses 
seemed doomed to ruin. In this short space of its 
course (from Gdtroz to Chable) the fall is no less 
than 2800 feet. Its acquired velocity w'as there¬ 
fore enormous—at the commencement of its course 
33 feet in a second. Its power to overthrow build¬ 
ings, and to carry with it trees, hay-stacks, barns, 
and gravel, cannot surprise us; but its transporting 
force upon blocks has probably been overrated.*’ 
—p. 263. 
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We entirely agree with Professor Forbes, that the 
original moving power of the granite masses which 
occur in the neighborhood of Martigny was the 
grasp of an ancient glacier. We doubt not they 
had laid there for ages, and were no further af¬ 
fected by the recent debacle than by being turned | 
topsy-turvy, or rolled downwards for a few yards. 
Our own examination, which was but brief and 
superhcial at the best, did not take place till the 
spring of 1821, nearly three years after the acci¬ 
dent ; but the blocks in question seemed entirely 
analogous in character and position to other insu¬ 
lated masses so frequent in Switzerland, and of 
which the presumed mode of movement is so great¬ 
ly strengthened by what we see going on before 
our eyes in the daily influence and action of the 
ice-world, independent altogether of the “ Hell of 
waters.” 

The upper portions of the Val des Bagnes are 
abundantly supplied with glaciers, and two at its 
head, those of Chermontane and Durand, almost 
touch each other, descending from opposite sides. 
The former is a roost magnificent sea of ice, hith¬ 
erto almost unexplored. Indeed, the head of the 
Val itself is little known : one of its lofty passes, 
the Col des Fenetres, is that by which Calvin fled, 
in 1541, from persecution in Aosta, where he had 
previously resided for five years. It is by no means 
a difficult Col to take in fine weather, although 
its snow-surmounted height is considerably above 
9000 feet. 

“ The view towards Italy is wonderfully strik¬ 
ing. The mountains beyond Aosta and the gla^ 
ciers of the Ruitor are spread out in the distance, 
and beneath we have the exceedingly deep valley 
of Ollomont, communicating with the Val relline, 
which is itself a tributary of the Val d’Aosta. It 
is enclosed by ridges of the most fantastic and 
savage grandeur, which descend from the moun¬ 
tains on either side of the Col on which we stood ; 
on the north-east, from the Mont Combin, rising 
to a height of 14,200 English feet; on the south¬ 
east, from the Mont Geld, which is 11,100 feet 
high, and almost too steep to bear snow, preagpt- 
ing a perfect ridge of pyramidal aiguilles stretching 
tow'ards Val Pelline. The side of Mont Geld to¬ 
wards the Col presents an adhering snowy coat so 
steep, that seen in front, it appears almost vertical.” 
—p. 271. 

Descending to the valley of Ollomont, (our au¬ 
thor had been previously joined by his friend, M. 
Studer, professor of geology at Berne,) the trav¬ 
ellers were ere long charmed by the exquisite 
freshness of the pastures, enlivened by dwellings, 
and traversed by sparkling streams. But the con¬ 
dition of many of the native inhabitants was pain¬ 
ful and repulsive. Deformed in body and diseased 
in mind, die melancholy victims of goitre and cre¬ 
tinism wandered about in sad and senseless igno¬ 
rance of all the magnificence by which they were 
surrounded. 

** The scenery continued more and more engag¬ 
ing. In the course of four hours’ walk we had 
pMsed from ice and eternal snow to the charms of 


Italian scenery and climate, with more than Italian 
verdure.” 


After a pleasant night’s repose in the Piedmon¬ 
tese village of Val Pelline, the next object of our 
travellers was to make their way, if possible, by a 
glacier pass at the head of the valley, across the 
heights to the Vallde d’Erin. They speedily 
made arrangements with a person whom they had 
met at the village, a tall, athletic, and handsome 
man, below middle age, who passed for being the 
strongest man of the whole valley, and whose 
usual residence was some leagues higher up.” 
He assured them that he was quite conversant 
with the pass, which he designated as that of the 
Col de Collon. Proceeding up the Val Pelline, 
the village of Biona was the last of any size they 
came to. There they halted, and ** made a ^satty 
meal in the open air upon fresh eggs and good 
Aostan w'ine.” An excellent foot or mule patli 
leads pleasantly along—a cxinvenience for which 
the tourist has to thank the Jesuits of Aosta, who 
hold extensive possessions in these Alpine pastures. 
The night was passed in a clean hay-loft some 
miles higher up—at the chalets of Prarayon, the 
property of these same Jesuits, and marked in 
front by a lofty crucifix. The ensuing morn 
proved favorable for the passage of the Col, but 
their potent guide, I’homme fort de Biona,” as 
he was called by reason of his strength, and 
** I’habit rouge,” on account of his coat of scarlet, 
seemed in low spirits, what the professor’s coun¬ 
trymen would have called “ down in the mouth,” 
being in no hurry to start, and inclined to draw 
bad presages from the weather ; so that suspicions 
were entertained that he was unwilling to proceed 
from a feeling that he had undertaken more than 
he was fit for. It afterwards turned out that, be¬ 
ing less of a cold-tea-totaller than others of the 
party, the ** strong man” had labored under the 
nervous legacies of “a drunken fit.” He soon 
came to himself, and took the hill in first-rate 
style. 

In the further prosecution of this day’s journey 
all the published maps were found at fault, even 
Worl’s, the most detailed, presenting no resem¬ 
blance to nature even in the outlines of the great 
chain. The way to the pass is not at the extreme 
head of the Val, but up the first lateral valley on 
the left (to those ascending) below the head. It 
is a deep gorge, completely ice-bound at its upper 
extremity, but, from the nature of its rocks, admits 
of an easier ascent than by the terminal glacier 
of the Val Biona. Advancing by the course of a 
brawling stream, and leaving to the left a glacier 
which has almost blockaded the passage with its 
huge moraine, they then bore to the right, and 
soon c^me in sight of the great glacier descending 
from the Col which they required to traverse, and 
so, working their way by a rocky ascent, extremely 
steep and toilsome, they gained the lateral surface 
of the ice-stream leading upwards to the Col, of 
which they there obtained a distant view. The 
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only previous traveller who is known, or at least 
recorded, to have passed this way, is M. Gode- 
froy, the author of a little work entitled Notice sur 
les Glaciers^ and so our party were the more sur¬ 
prised to find the pass itself marked by a small iron 
cross, showing that it was at all events frequented 
by the country people. They now also ascertained 
the secret cause of their guide’s acquaintance with 
it. He admitted that he had frequently travelled 
that way with bands of smugglers, who avail 
themselves of these less-frequented passes to intro¬ 
duce into the Piedmontese valleys various contra¬ 
band articles which are of free commerce in Swit¬ 
zerland. 

The party reached the Col de Collon in three 
hours from the Chalet. It was a bright and beau¬ 
tiful autumnal morning, and they sat a long time 
among the rocks enjoying the noble scene, which, 
however, notwithstanding its height of 10,333 feet, 
is by no means extensive, so much is it surrounded 
by summits of still more majestic elevation. As 
they were now far above the limits where water 
occurs upon a glacier, the professor had recourse 
to his portable furnace, with which he melted a 
sufficiency of snow for the use of the party, ascer¬ 
taining, at the same time, the temperature of boil¬ 
ing water to be then and there 195® 15'. Our 
readers of the fairer sex will bear in mind that it has 
been ascertained that the temperature of the boil¬ 
ing point falls one degree of Fahrenheit for every 
650 feet of ascent, uniformly for all heights; so that 
the making of a good cup of tea on the summit of 
a lofty mountain may be not only a friendly but a 
philosophical occupation. After an hour of great 
enjoyment, they renewed their journey in a cheer¬ 
ful mood, in order to descend the lengthened stretch 
of ice which lay before them.. When fairly abreast 
of Mont Collon, the guide startled the very air by 
a wild cry, rousing the rarely awakened echoes of j 
those stupendous precipices, which sent back the 
sound in still more fantastic tones. He stated that 
this echo was well known to the smugglers, and 
that the reverberation of the mountain served to 
guide them in foggy weather—“ in a track,’* adds 
Mr. Forbes, “ which must then be singularly per¬ 
ilous, from the great breadth and monotony of the 
glacier, and the number of branches into which it 
divides, anyone of which might easily be mistaken 
for another.” 

But while thus amusing themselves with merry 
ihoutings, and listening to the answering voices 
of those ” viewless spirits of the elements,” their 
attention was suddenly attracted to a far difierent 
matter. 

“ A dark object was descried on the snow to our 
left, just under the precipices of Mont Collon. 
We were not yet low enough to have entered on 
the ice, but were still on snow. This proved to be 
the body of a man fully clothed, fallen with his 
head in the direction in which we were going. 
From the appearance of the body as it lay, it 
might have been presumed to be recent; but 
when it was raised, the head and face were found 


to be in a state of frightful decay, and covered 
with blood, evidently arising from an incipient 
thaw, after having remained perhaps for a twelve¬ 
month perfectly congealed. The clothes were 
quite entire and uninjured, and being hard frozen, 
still protected the corpse beneath. It was evident 
that an unhappy peasant had been overtaken in 
a storm probably of the previous year, and 
had lain there covered with snow during the 
whole winter and spring, and that we were now, 
in the month of August, the first travellers who 
had passed this way and ascertained his fate. The 
hands were gloved, and in the pockets, in the atti¬ 
tude of a person maintaining the last glow of heat, 
and the body being extended on the snow, which 
was pretty steep, it appeared that he had been 
hurrying towards the valley when his strength 
was exhausted, and he lay simply as he fell. 

“ The effect upon us all was electric, and had not 
the sun shone forth in his full glory, and the very 
wilderness of eternal snow' seemed gladdened under 
the serenity of such a summer’s day as is rare at 
these heights, we should certainly have felt a 
deeper thrill arising from the sense of personal 
danger. As it was, when w’e had recovered our 
first surprise, and interchanged our expressions of 
sympathy for the poor traveller, and gazed with 
awe on the disfigured relics of one who had so 
lately been in the same plight with ourselves, w'e 
turned and surveyed, with a stronger sense of 
sublimity than before, the desolation by w hich we 
were surrounded, and became still more sensible 
of our isolation from human dwellings, human 
help, and human sympathy—our loneliness with 
nature, and, as it were, the more immediate pres¬ 
ence of God.”—p. 280. 

The strong guide of Biona then raised the rigid 
form, and ransacked the clothing, with a view to 
discover something which might tend to identify 
the dead. They found, how'ever, nothing in the 
pockets but a knife and snuff-box, and, concealed 
in a waistband, a little treasury of mixed coins of 
Switzerland and Piedmont. It w^as afterwards 
ascertained at the Chalets of Arolla that towards 
the end of October of the preceding year, a party 
of tw’elve men had set off to cross the Col, but 
being overtaken by a tremendous storm they deter¬ 
mined to return—a resolution adopted too late for 
three, w^ho, worn out with fatigue, and benumbed 
with cold, were at last abandoned in the snow. 
Tw’o of the bodies had been previously recovered, 
and now measures were immediately taken to 
have the third brought down for interment. A 
little farther on traces were found of another vic¬ 
tim—shreds of clothes and remnants of a knap¬ 
sack—but the fleshy tabernacle had disappeared. 


“ Still low’er, the remains of the bones and skin 
of two chamois, and near them the complete bones 
of a man. The latter were arranged in a very 
singular manner, nearly the whole skeleton being 
then in detached bones, laid in order along the ice 
—the skull lowest, next the arms and ribs, and 
finally the bones of the pelvis, legs, and feet, dis¬ 
posed along the glacier, so that the distance be¬ 
tween the head and feet might be five yards—a 
disposition certainly arising from some natural 
cause not very easy to assign.”—p. 281. 
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Our friends now descended to the western branch 
of the head of the Val d’Erin, by continuing their 
course down the great glacier of Arolla. This 
glacier is quite normal in its structure, exemplify¬ 
ing well the parallel and vertical bands, sweeping 
round in the conoidal forms proper to the terminal 
or unsupported portion. 

“ The stream which descends the valley rises 
from beneath an arch of ice at the foot of the gla¬ 
cier. The bottom of the valley is wide, gravelly, 
and waste. A number of desolate and stunted 
pine trees occupy the western bank, and seem 
chilled by the near approach of the ice; many are 
dead, and some fallen. They serve to give a 
scale to the majestic scenery behind. Their spe¬ 
cies is the pinus cembra, the hardiest of their class 
which grows to any size in Switzerland, and they 
are consequently to be met with at great eleva¬ 
tions. This pine has various names. In the 
patois of Savoy, and many other places, it is called 
‘ Arolla,’ whence the name of the valley and gla¬ 
cier. It yields an edible fruit, and the wood is 
soft, and well fitted for carving, for which it is 
preferred, especially in the Tyrol and Eastern 
Alps.”—p. 282. 

Descending to Evolena, the pedestrians were 
received after a most cold and niggardly fashion 
in the dwelling of the curd, whose sister, “ a per¬ 
son of ungovernable temper and rude manners, 
seemed to find pleasure in the arrival of strangers 
only as fresh subjects whereon to vent her spleen, 
and to show how heartily she despised the inhabit¬ 
ants of her brother’s parish, compared to the aris¬ 
tocratic burghers of the decayed town of Sion,”— 
her usual residence. We have no doubt that her 
inhospitality was exceeded only by her ugliness, 
but on this point the philosopher is silent. Jaded 
by a fatiguing journey, and without any prospect 
of beds for the night, she let them sit around a 
table, for'a couple of hours, till some soup, pre¬ 
pared from their own rice, was at last placed before 
them. At a late hour in the evening they were 
told that one bed might be had somewhere in the 
village ; so they left the mansey shaking the dust 
from their feet, and proceeded to their destined 
lodging, where, drawing lots for the place of re¬ 
pose, our professor gained the prize. “ Where 
M. Studer slept never transpired ;—he had, how¬ 
ever, spent a night of misery”—and they parted 
shortly afterwards, under agreement to meet again 
at Zermatt. 

We close our citations with a fragment from the 
professor’s descent in that direction upon the 
glacier of Zmutt. 

“ Pralong proposed to attempt descending the 
cliff, by which he recollected to nave passed when 
he last crossed, and to have successfully reached 
the glacier below. We began cautiously to de¬ 
scend, for it was an absolute precipice: Pralong 
first, and I following, leaving the other guides to 
wait about the middle, until we should see wheth¬ 
er or not a passage could be effected. The preci¬ 
pice was several hundred feet high. Some bad 
turns were passed, and I began to hope that no 
insurmountable difficulty would appear, when 
Pralong announced tliat the snow this year had 


melted so much more completely than on the for¬ 
mer occasion as to cut ofif all communication with 
the glacier, for there was a height of at least 
thirty vertical feet of rocky wall, which w'e could 
by no means circumvent. Thus, all was to do 
over again, and the cliff was reascended. We 
looked right and left for a more feasible spot, but 
descried none. Having regained the snows above, 
we cautiously skirted the precipice until we should 
find a place favorable to the attempt. At length 
the rocks became mostly masked under steep 
snow-slopes, and down one of these, Pralong, 
with no common courage, proposed to venture, and 
put himself at once in the place of danger. We 
were now separated by perhaps but 200 feet from 
the glacier beneath. The slope was chiefly of 
soft deep snow, lying at a high angle. There was 
no difficulty in securing our footing in it, but the 
danger was of producing an avalanche by our 
weight. This, it may be thought, was a small 
matter, if we were to alight on the glacier below; 
but such a surface of snow upon rock rarely con¬ 
nects with a glacier without a break, and we all 
knew very well that the formidable ‘ Bergsehrund’ 
was open to receive the avalanche and its charge 
if it should take place. We had no ladder, but a 
pretty long rope. Pralong was tied to it. We 
all held fast on the rope, having planted ourselves 
as well as we could on the slope of snow, and let 
him down by degrees, to ascertain the nature and 
breadth of the crevasse, of which the upper edge 
usually overhangs like the roof of a cave, dropping 
icicles. Were that covering to fail, he might be 
plunged, and drag us, into a chasm beneath. He, 
however, effected the passage w’ith a coolness 
which I have never seen surpassed, and shouted 
the intelligence that the chasm had been choked 
by previous avalancheSy and that we might pass 
without danger. He then (having loosed himself 
from the rope) proceeded to explore the footing 
on the glacier, leaving me and the other two 
guides to extricate ourselves. I descended first by 
the rope, then Biona, and lastly Tairraz, who, be¬ 
ing unsupported, did not at all like the slide, the 
termination of which it was quite impossible to 
see from above. We then followed Pralong, and 
proceeded with gn^at precaution to sound our way 
down the upper glacier of Zmutt, which is here 
suflSciently steep to be deeply fissured, and which 
is covered with perpetual snow, now soft with the 
heat of the morning sun. It was a dangerous 
passage, and required many wide circuits; but at 
length we reached, in a slanting direction, the 
second terrace or precipice of rock which separates 
the upper and lower glacier of Zmutt. When we 
were fairly on the debris we stopped to repose, and 
to congratulate ourselves on the success of this 
difficult passage. Pralong then said that he 
wished to ask a favor of me. To my astonish¬ 
ment, this w'as that he might be allowed to return 
to Erin instead of descending the glacier to Zer¬ 
matt. He was afraid, he said, of change of 
weather, and did not w ish to lose time by going 
round by Visp. Of course I readily granted his 
request, and paid him the full sum agreed upon. 
To return all alone (and it was now afternoon) 
over the track we had just accomplished w'as a 
piece of spirit which would scarcely have entered 
the imagination of any of the corps of guides of 
Chamouni. I almost hesitated at allowing him to 
expose himself, but he was resolved and confident; 
and having given him most of the provisions, and 
all the wine, we saw him depart.”—pp. 304-306. 
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LES HOMMES DES LETTRES. 


We haye not touched on many inatructiye and 
entertaining chapters; but enough, we hope, has 
been done to give our readers some notion of 
glacier-exploring, and also of the skill with which 
this energetic successor of Playfair manages to 
combine scientific disquisition and picturesque 
description. 


From lh« Examiner. 

LES HOMMES DES LETTRES. 

It was the custom in France in Napoleon’s lime, 
and in that of Louis the Eighteenth, for the solemn 
sittings of cabinet councils to be opened, not by 
prayer and thanksgiving, but by a daily report 
from the police and the post office. Before enter¬ 
ing upon the grave discussion of the business of 
the nation, the council was enlightened as to the 
comings and goings of this and that personage, 
with extracts from their letters, revelations of their 
amours, and records of their social quarrels. A 
prime minister once protested against this custom 
as an egregious loss of time. “ Do you want to 
rob me of the only entertaining part of cabinet 
councils?” asked the king. “ You can’t expect 
me to ait out your solemn tragedies unless you 
indulge me in my police and post office inter¬ 
ludes.” The other ministers agreed with the 
monarch, who was always put in good humor 
h^ prying into the hilht-doux of his courtiers. 
I ouchd had a collection that would have furnished 
lorlh another edition of Brantome’s Damps Golan- 
/'•s. No one knew where he kept it. Napoleon, 
\v!io paid him to spy, paid another genius to act 
spy upon him. As the whole French system has 
1) transplanted and acclimated here, we wonder 
who is employed to watch Sir James. Qiiis ciis- 
t it diet is turn custodem. 

But Louis Philippe keeps a man of letters and 
research far more clever than either Fouchd or 
(iraham. His insight is quite miraculous, and 
his inode of arriving at the contents of a letter with¬ 
out breaking the seal is indeed prodigious. No 
IMazzini ever complained in France that his letters 
were opened, no Stolzman dunned a Liberal dep-| 
uty to state that his missives were interrupted. 
And this is state.smanship as it should be. A 
chancellor of the exchequer should pick our 
pcjckels without superadding the annoyance of our 
being conscious of it, and a home secretary 
should read our letters without disturbing our con¬ 
fidence by stating the mean fact. ” They manage 
these matters better in France.” M. Comte is 
Louis Philippe’s man of letters, a gay, convivial, 
courtly old gentleman, and with such a fund of 
anecdote—^the latter easily accounted for. He is 
a walking Biographic des Contemporains, knows 
everything that was said, thought or written by an 
eminent personage of either sex for the last forty 
years. No man has brought to such perfection as 
Ct):nte the art of judging of people’s characters by 
their hand-writing. Sir J. Graham might go to 
school to him. One inestimable quality of such a 
m:i3ter would be invaluable to such a pupil—this is 
the impossibility of being turned out of his office. 
Most Liberal ministers, who have come into 
power in France, have commenced by insisting on 
the removal of M. Comte. All were convinced in 
a few minutes, that the thing was impossible, or, 
at least, that it would be attended with the great¬ 
est possible inconvenience—to themselves. 


M. Comte is the inventor of one of the most 
efficient checks upon the licentiousness of the press 
that have ever yet been found. The stamp on 
French journals being about a half-penny, and the 
postage but four fifths of one, of course all journals 
go through the post office. Any fine morning M. 
Comte gives an order, that all the numbers of any 
journal shall be seized and sealed up in a bag. 
He may do this for a week consecutively, thereby 
burking the journal. Should the law authorities 
prosecute the said journal, and should it be ac¬ 
quitted, M. Comte returns the papers—six months 
after date. But in no case can any editor or 
proprietor bring an action against M. Comte ; 
they must first obtain leave of the Council of 
State, and that gentleman is of course one of its 
members. This being on the orthodox plan of 
revention better than cure, we recommend it to Sir 
ames, whom the queen’s press certainly doth 
abuse most vilely. 

In parts of Germany, not the most envied, per¬ 
sons who write, and don’t like to have their seals 
broken—for when they are awkwardly broken 
the letter is sacrificed—put their names on the 
back of the letters, and some add a summary of 
the contents. This saves police and post office 
much trouble, and might be adopted advanta¬ 
geously by the refugee population around the Hay- 
market during the administration of the Baronet 
of Netherby. 

The paternal government of Austria has a way 
of its owm. It is most anxious after the health of 
its subjects, and is haunted by the idea that the 
plague might circulate in a letter, or the cholera be 
enwrapped in a billet-doux. The Austrian police 
therefore breaks the seal, unfolds the letter, takes 
a copy of the contents by some very awkward 
mode of impression, which leaves the letter as if 
it had come off a lithographic stone, and then the 
double-headed eagle is stamped upon every page. 
The sight of this tutelary eagle ensures to the 
worthy Austrian that his letter is free from either 
plague or political sin, and he blesses the provi¬ 
dence of the emperor. Why should not the 
Netherby arms attest the purity of John Bull's 
correspondence after examination ? 

We trust that a commission wdll be appointed to 
inquire into and collect these foreign improve¬ 
ments in so interesting a science. The practice 
of sending commercial delegates has been aban¬ 
doned, from the hopelessness of concluding trea¬ 
ties, or the determination to make no concession 
towards them. Let the salaries be transferred to 
delegates from the A division of Bow street, the 
ABC division of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and the 
PRY council chamber of Whitehall. 


Domestic Gas-Apparatus.— Scientific journals no¬ 
tice, among their novelties, an apparatus for the pro¬ 
duction of gas from any fire which is kept in constant 
use, such as a common kitchen grate, a steam-engine 
or other large furnace. The invention is the pro]>er»y 
of Messrs. Cordon and Smith of Nottingham, who 
have recently obtained a patent for the apparatus, 
which is described as exceedingly simple and man¬ 
ageable, and capable of generating an abundant sup¬ 
ply of gas at little or no expense beyond the original 
cost. We have slight hopes, we must confess, of 
every household becoming its own gas manufacturer; 
but if the promise of the invention be fulfilled, there 
can be no doubt of its adoption in factories and other 
establishments having furnaces at their command, 
and requiring an almost constant supply of this now 
necessary article of illumination.— Chamber^ Journal. 
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From the Quarteiif Reriew. 

Die Konigliche Rede an einen Katelischen Bischoff, 
Sic. Frankfort, 1842. 

M. Topfkr, born and bred a Genevese republic 
can and Calvinist, observes in his entertaining 
“ Voyages en Zigzags,” p. 457, on entering into 
Italy, “ on reconnoit, bientot qu’on vient d’enlrer 
dans une contrde sui generis^ ddvote mais reli- 
gleuse, fiddle k son culte, k ses traditions, k ses 
moeurs, saine k sa maniere ; chez une nation enfin, 
et non pas chez un assemblage d’esprits sans lien 
et sans unitd.” Fully alive to all the blessings 
which we ourselves owe to the Reformation, and 
' more keenly sensible than most, from a thorough 
and intimate knowledge, derived from long resi¬ 
dence in the bosom of Romanist families, both at 
home and abroad, of the practical evils of the 
papal system, we, nevertheless, acknowledge that 
we never passed from France or Switzerland into 
Italy without something near akin to the feeling so 
well expressed by M. Topfer. It is, therefore, 
with no unmixed pleasure that we proceed to give 
an account of certain workings which have been 
long operating secretly amongst the members of 
the Church of Rome, and which must soon pro¬ 
duce a division amongst them, similar to that 
which has just taken place in the Church of Scot¬ 
land. Not that we have any disposition to justify 
or palliate tyranny and cruelty, civil or ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, in Russia or in Rome. But we confess that, 
looking at the European continent as a whole, it is 
not from that quarter that we think the danger 
is most imminent. To exclaim in these days 
against oppression and superstition is much as if a 
Frenchman, an Italian, or a German, in the midst 
of a deluge of rain, were to be taking precautions 
against a hre. It is impossible to have resided in 
these countries, and not sympathize to some extent 
with those sober and reflective natives who dread 
all attempts to gain increased liberty and increased 
religious light by appeals to the million, as being 
but masks for the furtherance of revolution and 
infidelity. If it were necessary to choose between 
any such extremes, most Englishmen would pre¬ 
fer to live under the government of Austria rather 
than in America, and the faith of Rome to the (so 
called) theology of the North of Germany. 

Those amongst our readers who are acquainted 
with the Life of Monseigneur de Wessenberg, the 
Prince Primate of Constance, are aware of the 
contest which was carried on during the whole of 
his episcopate between him and the Roman gov¬ 
ernment ; but in this, as in most similar cases, the 
true source of disagreement does not appear in any 
printed account:—all that is manifest is a mere 
skirmishing of outposts, not the real cause of war. 
In like manner, in the encyclical letter to the bish¬ 
ops in Poland,* transmitted at the time of the Po- 

♦ The words in the Epistola Encyclica (1832) are 
as follows:— 

Agamus idcirco in unitate spiritAs communem nos- 
tram, sen verius Dei cansam, et contra commanes hostes 
pro totius popuH salute una omniom sit vigilantia, una 
contentio. 

“ Id porro apprime prestabitis, si, quod vestri. muneris 
ratio postulat, attendalis vobis, et doctrinte, illua assiduA 
revolventes animo, universalem eccJesiam quAcum^e 
nenitaU pulsari, atque, ex sancto Agathonis pontincis 
raonitu, nihil de iie qvue sunt regulariter definita minui 
dehere, nihil mularif nihil adjici, sed ea el verbis el semi- 
bus iUibcda esse custodienda. Immota inde consistet 
flrmitas unitatis, quae h&c B. Petri CathedrA suo veluti 
fundamento oontinetur, ut undd in ecclesias omnea vene- 
nnda cornmnnionis jura dimanant: ibi unwersis et mu- 
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Ksh Revolution, the Pope speaks, or rather is 
made to speak, in very strong terms of certain 
unquiet spirits which had been for many years 
troubling the Holy See with unreasonable re¬ 
quests—^requests which, although always refused, 
were with unconquerable pertinacity continually 
renewed; but they who merely read this letter 
were as much in the dark as ever as to the nature 
of these demands; it was not the intention, as it 
was not the policy, of the Court of Rome to de¬ 
clare them openly. The subject has been referred 
to in divers journals and pamphlets from time to 
time, but always in such a way that none could 
understand the points at issue save those who had 
other means of information. The censorship of 
the press, which in most Roman Catholic coun¬ 
tries, is in the hands of ecclesiastics, and gene¬ 
rally of Dominicans, effectually prevents any thing 
from transpiring that could give information to the 
Roman Catholic laity: and no question within the 
bosom of the Roman Church itself has much 
chance to attract the attention of Protestant polem- 
ists. 

We say within the bosom of the church itself— 
because nothing but the fear of schism has pre¬ 
vented many members of the Church of Rome in 
Germany from long ere now taking effectual 
measures for ensuring the redress of the things of 
which they complain. Down to this moment they 
have avowed and acted on the resolution not to 
admit of any discussion of, or departure from, any 
one doctrine or article of faith; confining their 
desire of alteration to such things as are mere 
matters of discipline, and which the Pope might 
rectify to-morrow if he pleased; and, till very 
lately, they also professed their determination to 
suffer anything rather than produce a separation 
from the See of Rome. A change, however, has 
now been wrought on this latter point—and fully 
admitting the dangers of schism, and all the diffi¬ 
culty of preserving, after separation, anything like 
authority in matters of government or doctrine— 
they are, nevertheless, at last resolved to risk all 
these evils rather than suffer the things of which 
they complain to continue. 

It is obvious that these persons must have a 


rus sit, et securitas, et portus erpers Jluctuum, et bone- 
rum thesaurus innumerabilium. Ad eorum itaque re- 
tandendam audaciam qui vel jura sanctae hujus Sedis 
infrangere conantur, vel dirimere ecclesiarum cum ipsA 
conjunctionem, quA unA eaedem nituntur et vigent, maxi¬ 
mum fidei in earn ac veneralionis sincera stuaium incul¬ 
cate, inclamantes cum S. Cypriano falsd covjidere se esse 
in Ecclesid qui Cathedram Petri deserat^ super quam 
fundala est Ecclesia. 

In hoc ided elaborandum vobis est, assiduAque vigi- 
landum, ut fidei depositum custodiatur in tant& hominum 
impiorum conspiratione, quam ad illud diripiendum per- 
dendumque factam lamentamur. Meminerint omnes, 
judicium de san4 doctrinA quA populi imbuendi sunt, 
atque Ecclesise universae regimen et administrationem 
penes Romanum Pontificem esse, cui plena pascendi re- 
gendi^ et gubemandi universalem Ecclesiam potestas d 
Christo Domino tradita fuit, uti patres Florentini concilii 
disertd declarArunt. Est autem sin^ulorum Episenpo- 
rum Cathedree Petri fidelissimd adnaerere, depositum 
sanctA reliqiosdque custodire, et pas^re, qui in eis est, 
gregem Dei. Presbyteri vero subjecti sinl oportet Epis- 
copis, quos uti aninuB parentes suscipiendos ab ipsis esse 
monet Hieronymus: nec unquam obliviscantur se vetus- 
tis etiam canonibus vetari quidpiam in suscepto minis- 
terio agere, ac docendi et concionandi munus sibi su- 
mere, sine sententid Episenpi; enjus Julci populus est 
credjUus, et d quo pro animabus ratio exigetur. Cerium 
denique firmumque sit eos omnes qui adversus praestitu- 
tum nunc ordinem aliquid moliantur, statum ecclesim, 

I quantum in ipsis est, perturbare.” 
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very strong case, or at least think they have a very 
strong case, before, with such sentiments as we 
have described them to hold, they could be brought 
to adopt the measures they now contemplate. 
Slowly and reluctantly must they have made up 
their minds that, without a bold movement against 
authority, their case is a hopeless one. They are 
well aw'are of the difficulties they must find in 
justifying their final resolution to the Roman 
Catholic world at large; and one great difficulty 
with which they have to contend, and which is a 
difficulty to us in stating their case now, arises 
from their justification being complete exactly in 
the proportion in which it is unfit for the eye of 
the public. 

The four points upon which they have been in¬ 
sisting are, first, that the public worship shall 
be performed in all countries in the vernacular 
tongue; secondly, that the cup shall be given, as 
w'ell as the bread, in the Sacrament, to the laity; 
thirdly, that the frequenting of the confessional 
shall not be compulsory ; fourthly, that vows of 
celibacy shall not be obligatory on the clergy. 

With regard to the first of these points—they 
complain not of the doctrine that “ the law of the 
church is one and unchangeable but they assert 
and complain that the doctrine has been pushed 
and used so as to have the effect of a fraud. They 
complain that the priests of Rome have multiplied 
the unchangeable laws to an extent which they 
know it is impossible to maintain, in order that 
they may obtain money for dispensations to break 
them. They complain, too, that this particular 
law against vernacular prayers has been relaxed 
elsewhere—but not for them. In France the 
people commonly use a prayer-book called the 
“ Paroissien,’’ which has the Latin service and 
the French translation in parallel columns; but 
such a work is prohibited in Italy, Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, and all countries where the power of the 
church is absolute. In the North of Germany 
and the Tyrol they use a German mass-book, but 
it is rarely to be met with in Austria, Bohemia, or 
Styria. Nor let it not be supposed that this is a 
question affecting the laity only; a large majority 
of the priests in these regions are as ignorant of 
the meaning of the Latin which they chaunt, as 
the Jews are of the Hebrew which they read in 
the synagogue. Jews and Romish priests learn to 
read Hebrew and Latin, but they do not learn to 
understand it; even in the towns, to say nothing 
of the country parishes very many priests under¬ 
stand no more of Latin than the people; and 
hence the importance, even as respects the clergy, 
of this first point for wffiich they are contending. 

On the second point, the custom of the Church 
of Rome is for none but the celebrants to partake 
of the chalice; the expression, therefore, “ re¬ 
fusing the cup to the laity,” so common at Exeter 
Hall and elsewhere, is not correct; priests are as 
much refused as laymen if they present them¬ 
selves tb receive the blessed sacrament; but they 
seldom present themselves, because each one 
ought to say mass himself every day, and there¬ 
fore he would not go a second time to receive it. 
It is certainly remarkable that of the two ele¬ 
ments, the one of which it is specially said, 
“ Drink ye all of it,” should be that one which 
is refused to all. 

With the third point commences our difficulty, 
and one before which we confess ourselves com¬ 
pelled to yield ; we are precluded from the possi¬ 
bility of proving our position, and we must state 
at once our conclusion, which is this—^that if it 


had been the intention of any body of men to cor¬ 
rupt the morals of the human race, to habituate 
children of both sexes to impurity, filth, and profli¬ 
gacy, it would have been impossible to have 
devised a scheme more completely adapted to pro¬ 
duce that effect than the practise of the confes¬ 
sional, as it is now' carried on in the Church of 
Rome. The common sense of mankind, the ordi¬ 
nary feelings of morality, would have made it 
impossible to carry into practice such a project, 
unless it had assumed the mask of religious duly 
to God ; and when the sense of morality is so far 
deadened, as that any persons should suppose that 
burning alive can be well pleasing to God, it is not 
difficult for such to imagine that obscenity in 
thought and language should be so likewise. 
Whilst it is obvious that it is impossible here to 
prove our assertion, we will at least furnish the 
means by which any one who is so inclined may 
satisfy himself; we recommend such an one to 
read the ordinary English Roman Catholic prayer- 
book, called, “TAc Garden of the Sovlf at the 
parts which relate to self-examination in order to 
confession; next, the books which are written to 
instruct the priests to extort from reluctant females 
in the confession things which no pure-minded 
woman has ever imagined; e. g.y ^*La Methods 
pour la direction des ames dans le tribunal de la 
Penitence^ et pour le gonvememcnt des Paroisses^ 
Paris, 1834 ;” “7/ Confessore diretto per le con- 
fessioni della gente di campagna, Bologna, 1824 ;” 
“Xc Rituel de Toulon;" or any similar books 
which make in all countries the stock in trade of a 
priest, and some or other of which are to be found 
in all their houses; and then let them read any 
work of Theologia Moralis on the confessional and 
the seventh commandment. 

This subject in Protestant countries is merely 
either a matter of speculation and theory, or a 
handle for controversialists wherewith to attack 
papists—a task for which, it must be confessed, 
the heroes of “ discussion meetings” are singu¬ 
larly ill qualified. But with the honest eccle¬ 
siastics of Germany, the Tyrol, German Switzer¬ 
land, Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary, these things 
are no speculations and theories, but sad and 
painful realities. They know that corruption of 
the youthful mind is the natural and almost inva¬ 
riable result; and some are determined that the 
fruits of this system shall not be hid in a corner 
any more ; but, let the consequences be what they 
may, the secret recesses of infamy shall be ex¬ 
posed, and the system be put an end to. 

It is impossible in the very nature of things that 
a young female, or almost any female, can have 
such a burden on her conscience as can make her 
desire often to resort to special and private confes¬ 
sion to a priest; and certainly it ought not to be 
tolerated that she should have indecent thoughts 
suggested to her, even at the early age of seven 
years old; for at this period do they begin to 
insinuate their filth in the convents in which girls 
are commonly educated. The heads of the church 
themselves admit the liability of abuse through the 
confessional, and frequent exhortations are pub¬ 
lished desiring all women who have improper 
solicitations made to them there to denounce the 
confessor ; but a moment's consideration w’ill show 
the inutility of this exhortation; and one instance 
which we will give must suffice for all. An 
Italian gentleman of our acquaintance removed 
with his family from the place of his nativity to a 
town in another state ; soon after their arrival the 
wife went to the confessional ii^the pariah church, 
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where improper proposals were made to her; she 
ran home and acquainted her husband ; he made a 
formal complaint to the proper authorities in her 
name; a day was appointed for the examination 
of the charge ; and when the time arrived the lady 
naturally declined to appear. It is obvious that 
just in proportion as the person offended is delicate, 
and the offence gross, there will be the greater 
difficulty of inducing the complainant to come for¬ 
ward. Scarcely any woman could be found who 
would go into the presence of several strange men 
and repeat the expressions by which her ears had 
been insulted. The result, however, was, that the 
priest had his license for hearing confessions taken 
from him ; and neither husband nor wife have ever 
gone to the confessional since that period. The 
authorities at Rome do all that in them lies to 
repress these disorders; the licenses for hearing 
confessions are renewed from year to year, and 
always refused where w'ell-grounded complaints 
have been made ; but in country parishes there are 
no means of redress; the curd and his vicaire are 
the only priests in it, and the people are com¬ 
pletely in their power. Knowing this blot in their 
system, the Mendicant orders turn it to their own 
profit. Two Capuchins, the one a priest, the 
other a lay brother, make a tour through a country 
district. The former goes into the church and 
receives the confessions of those who for various 
reasons do not choose to confess to the secular 
priest; whilst the lay brother, with his donkey 
and hampers, goes round from house to house to 
collect the contributions of the faithful for the 
benefit of the community. The system cannot be 
improved— Delenda est. 

The effect of the system upon the minds of the 
people is obvious ; and Sir George Smythe might 
have given a much fuller defence of the term 
“ beastly,” which he applied to Maynooth, (seehis 
vamphlety published at Chelmsford^) than that which 
he has done, if he had been more fully acquainted 
with the subject. The immediate object, however, 
of bringing forward this point at the present time 
is not so much with reference to its effect upon the 
laity, as to its effect upon the priests themselves ; 
and whoever intends to take the trouble of consult¬ 
ing the works to which allusion has above been 
made, should remember that these books are the 
private and secret studies of those who from their 
earliest years have taken vows of celibacy upon 
them; who live alone, shut up in their own 
solitary chamber, apart from all the world, for 
many hours every day. Such persons require a 
peculiar absence from all demoralizing words and 
thoughts : it ought to be their unremitting labor to 
banish every imagination, even the most transient, 
upon details of vice; whereas, to sit alone and 
study all the forms and varieties of impurity on 
which Spanish and French casuists have written, 
analyzing and classifying every variety of crime 
which the most brutal and sensual of mankind have 
ever perpetrated, as in the works of Sanchez, £ 5 - 
cobar, Sa, Facundez, Xrobat, &c., &c., is the sure 
and certain method to make the vows a nullity. 

That such is the fact of the case is known but 
too well to all whose duty and station compel them 
to be informed. We will confine ourselves at 
present to two dioceses in France, and two in Ger¬ 
many—in each of which we have ourselves resid¬ 
ed. In each of the former, on a certain fixed day, 
A very excellent prelate assembles all the clergy 
of hlB see in the cathedral, where with closed 
doors, and in secret, they celebrate together the 
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holiest mysteries of their faith. Mass being ended, 
the bishop proceeds to address a concio ad clerum, 
in which he enumerates all the cases of immorality 
which have occurred amongst the clergy in the 
course of the last year, with the sentences which 
have been passed by the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
The names of the parties are carefully concealed; 
some are known to priests resident in the immedi¬ 
ate neighborhood—but the greater part have es¬ 
caped even local notoriety; many have become 
known only through the confessional: the parttd- 
pes crimims have perhaps been removed into other 
parishes and then revealed to new conlessors that 
which would otherwise have remained secret, and 
which has thus come round to the ears of the pre¬ 
late in whose diocese the culprit resided. Some¬ 
times the weight of sin can be no longer borne on 
the conscience, and voluntary confessions have 
been made. A thrill of horror pervaded the as¬ 
sembly on one occasion when the good bishop had 
finished his recital; and then, with many tears, at 
the head, and in the name of the whole body of 
his clergy, he confessed the sin of the priests and 
people, and implored forgiveness. 

Such is the practice in two different dioceses in 
France ; probably of more; and certainly in all 
some measures are taken by the bishops of the 
present time to repress the outbreaks of vice 
amongst the clergy. These things, however, are 
most anxiously concealed from the laity ; indeed, 
scarce a Roman Catholic layman of any rank, or 
of whatever general intelligence, has the smallest 
information upon any subject connected with the 
priests. Nor do we wonder that even pure and 
worthy dignitaries should shrink from the tremen¬ 
dous hazard of overthrowing what yet lingers in 
France of the old veneration for the priests. They 
may be forgiven for dreading a reform which should 
begin by loosening the alre^y too weak bands that 
bind religion in any way on the people ; for being 
anxious rather to discover some means of giving a 
strength and vigor to the good that remains, in 
order that the diseased parts may be sloughed off 
through increasing health. 

In the German dioceses to which we referred, 
the same assemblies of the clergy indeed do not 
take place ; but the bishop’s court sits twice every 
week, being exclusively employed in trying com¬ 
plaints made against ecclesiastics. So great and 
so incessant are the horrors here brought to light, 
that the excellent prelate who presides over one 
see more immediately under our eye, passes the 
whole night afterwards in fasting and tears of pen¬ 
itence for the things which have come before him. 
The extent of immorality is so great that it is con¬ 
sidered a good sign of a priest if he is known to 
keep a mistress without causing any public scan¬ 
dal, and no notice is taken of him. If, however, 
she lies in at the parsonage, or if they quarrel so 
that a disturbance is produced in the village, then 
he is removed to another parish ; if the same thing 
occurs a second time, the same treatment is pur¬ 
sued ; if it is repeated a third time, he is degraded, 
all employment and means 01 iivelihood are taken 
from him ; and many such are to be seen through¬ 
out Germany breaking stones on the road, or serv¬ 
ing as privates in the army. These, however, are 
not the immoralities which produce upon the minds 
of bishops such effects as have been above describ¬ 
ed. They are such as cannot be put upon paper : 
hideous, unnamable crimes—committed in the most 
holy places, because supposed to be the most scenro 
from the eye of man, regardless of the eye of God. 
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In Italy such offences, wben not screened by some 
powerful patron, are punished by incarceration in 
a convent, with starving, and repeated flagellation, 
which frequently terminate in death. But in Ger¬ 
many no such power exists; more liberal, but less 
cruel; more tolerant both of good and evil. The 
example of the court in the neighborhood of the 
place to which we are now referring, tended not 
many years ago to sanction some of the worst of 
the crimes above alluded to; and though it is now 
mended, the effects of past days are not worn out. 

This state of morals is not peculiar to the clergy 
of these four dioceses, but they have been selected 
exclusively because we would refer to nothing with 
which we were not personally acquainted. The 
German ecclesiastics who are now resolved to bring 
these things to light have no wish for writing libel¬ 
lous accusations against their brethren :—but they 
will bring them forward as proofs, damning proofs, 
of the effects of the practice of the confessional, of 
the necessary studies of the priests, and of the 
vows of celibacy, upon the morals of the clergy : 
and they will draw their proofs not from one dio¬ 
cese here and another diocese there, but from all 
dioceses ; not from the last years only, but from 
the uninterrupted course of the last century. It is 
a remarkable feature in the case that all the profli¬ 
gate clergy are strong in favor of the continuance 
of the law of celibacy, whilst all the moral clergy 
are for abolishing it. The Protestants in these 
dioceses generally say that that is in order that 
they may continue their flagitious courses in a 
way which it would be more difficult to do if 
they were married, but that is not the real ground 
of their resistance. They resist it because they 
know that it is popular at head-quarters to resist it; 
and they take the side of the authorities at Rome 
in order to make friends to themselves of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, that they may be in 
their turn befriended. 

It is quite a mistake of the Protestants to sup¬ 
pose that the heads of the Church of Rome are in¬ 
different to priestly enormities; nothing can be 
farther from the truth. The Court of Rome uses 
every means in its power to punish such things— 
save where the offenders are supported by power¬ 
ful patrons ;—in those cases it is indeed tolerant 
and corrupt; but in all other cases its severity is 
very great and even cruel. The Court of Rome 
would very willingly see the manners of the clergy 
decorous everywhere; but it resists all reform 
through the means of public ex|^8ure: for, tliot 
once countenanced, where would it stop 1 It was 
this fear of exposure which paralyzed many efforts 
for internal reform in Italy itself prior to the age 
of Luther. It is this same fear that will at least 
strain every nerve to paralyae the efforts of the 
German ecclesiastics who now avow their zeal for 
amending what is evil; and it is the fear, not of 
an individual, but of a perpetual Ecclesiastical 
Bureaucratie. The movers of reform say that the 
four points towards which their efforts are directed 
are mere matters of discipline, and within the power 
of the Pope to corr*»r* it any moment he pleases ; 
but some of them at least well know that prac¬ 
tically the Pope is as much a cipher in the church 
as the Emperor of Austria is in Germany, or as the 
most constitutional king in his own dominions. 

No Pope, we believe, ever ascended the Chair 
with better intentions than the present one ; but 
he was elected, as has long been the rule, when 
old and enfeebled, and proved accordingly unfit to 
make any effectual struggle against the inveterate 


malaria of the system about him. Without doubt 
there is much genuine piety apd virtue in Rome ; 
but there is also a great deal of wickedness and 
infidelity, and these are only the more pernicious 
by reason of the hypocrisy which does and must 
result from the composition of a society in which 
the most prominent persons are at once professed 
courtiers or place-hunters, and ecclesiastics. Their 
priestly attire does not make a thousand busy place- 
hunters internally much different from those who 
follow similar objects in lay dresses at Vienna, 
Paris, or London; but it compels superficial pre¬ 
tence ; and men trained in such a school, accus¬ 
tomed to breathe such an atmosphere, constitute a 
ruling caste far more likely to produce stem de¬ 
spotic avengers of indiscretion dangerous to its own 
‘prestige than zealous reformers of wide-spread, 
long-inherited abuses, which strike at the essen¬ 
tials of character throughout Rome and Italy, and 
all Papal Europe. Come anything rather than a 
general searching exposure of any class of facts 
involving the priesthood as a class ! Anything 
rather than such an exposure as must end in con¬ 
vincing Lay Romanists that the Holy See has for 
centuries upheld, as part and parcel of the Divine 
Law, a regulation necessitating the habitual viola¬ 
tion of the plainest precepts of religion and moral¬ 
ity on the part of an order claiming exclusive rev¬ 
erence and submission as the delegates of heaven. 

The “ Epistola Encyclica’* of 1832, already 
quoted, reasserts accordingly in the fullest and 
fiercest terms- the determination of the Court of 
Rome, that nothing shall be listened to from any 
quarter on the subject of that grand radical evil— 
the enforced celibacy of the clergy. 

“ Cum autem, ut Tridentinorum Patrum verbis 
utamur. constet ecclesiam eruditam fuisse a Christo 
Jesu ejusque Apostolis^ alque a Sptrttu Sancto tilt 
omnem veritatem in dies suggerente edoceri absur- 
dum plane est ac maxime in earn injuriosum, rcs- 
taurationem ac regeneratwnem quamdam obtrudi, 
quasi necessariam, ut ejus incolumitati et incre- 
mento consulatur, perindd ac si censeri ipsa possit 
vel defectui vel obscurationi. vel aliis, hujusce- 
modi incommodis obnoxia. • • • • “ Hic 

autem vestram volumus excitatam pro religione 
constantiam adversus foedissiman in clericalem cob- 
libatum conjurationem, quam nostis effervescere tn 
dies latiitSj connitenlibus cum perditissimis nostri 
aevi philosophis nonnullis etiant ex ipso ecclcsiastico 
ordine^ qui personae obliti munerisque sui, ac blan- 
ditiis abrepti voluptatum, eo licenliae proruperunt ut 
publtcas etiam atque iteratas aliqutims tn locis ausi 
sint adhibere prtnciptbus postulationes ad dtsctplinam 
tUam sanctissimam perfringendam. Sed piget de 
turpissimis hisce conatibus longo vos sermone dis- 
tinere, vestraeque potius religioni fidentes commit- 

♦ Men’s tongues are silent, because every one is afraid 
to speak. Relations even are often in ignorance of what 
happens to each other. We know the case of a priest 
who, for speaking disrespectfully to his bishop^ was sud¬ 
denly taken away from tlie little \illagc in which he liv¬ 
ed, and wherein nis brother was one of the principal pro¬ 
prietors, and vet none either knew or thought of inquir¬ 
ing what had become of him: at last it turned out 
that he had been taken to the prison of the Santo Uffiz- 
zio, sixty miles off, kept nine months in a cage, in which 
he coulcf not stand upright, and when he returned to hia 
family at the expiration of nis sentence, he was in a con¬ 
dition which need not be described; for he had had no 
opportunity all that time of washing or cleaning himself, 
snaving, or cutting his hair or nails. Yet to this day 
some of his relations do not know of his ever having been 
in prison at all. 
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timus, nt legem maximi momenti, in quam laecivi- 
entium tela undique sunt intenta, sartan tectam 
custodiri, vindicari, defend!, ex eaciorum cononum 
pnescripto, omni ope oontendatis.’’ 

That movement in Bavaria and Western Ger¬ 
many, which at this moment excites the well- 
founded alarm of the Roman court, may be traced 
principally to the zeal and abilities of the late Bishop 
Sailer; and hence the importance of the speech of 
the king of Bavaria upon the appointment of 
Bishop Riedel, which ended i^dth the expre^ion 
of his Majesty’s hope that he should find in him a 
worthy successor of Bishop Sailer. The pam¬ 
phlet, therefore, named at the head of these remarks 
is properly and truly an answer to the question, 
“Who was Sailer, and what were his princi¬ 
ples?” 

Bishop Sailer died in 1832. In one of his last 
works he says,— 

“ He that knows anything of that unsteady thing, 
the human heart, now pressed into despondency, 
and now uplifted in presumption, will not cease to 
cry aloud these three thin^:—1st. What the 
authorities in the church ought to do? 2d. What 
those under authority may do? 3d. What the 
providence of God shall do ? 

“1. To you, ye noble and venerable heads and 
fathers, belongs the task of amending and improv¬ 
ing the ritual and liturgy of the church where 
they are defective ; to introduce what is suitable 
and appropriate to the present times and circum¬ 
stances of the church; to reform whatm the houses 
of the priests (especkdly in Germany) calls aloud 
for amendment; and to spread around blessings 
and contentment among all parts of the church. 

“2. To you, my brethren, whose hands are 
tied from introducing voluntary changes, belongs 
the noble task of breathing into the existing form¬ 
ularies of the church all the life they are capable 
of containing: and is not that a noble field for 
ou ?^of setting before your flock the light of a 
oly example, and so blessing all the fairies of 
your charge. 

“ 3. But if neither those in authority nor those 
under authority will fufil their duties, then will 
Nemesis appear, and the providence of God will 
clear a place for new plantings of the Holy Ghost; 
it may be after this fashion, it may be ailer another, 
it may be here, it may be elsewhere. 

“ The word that links the spirit of improyeraent 
on to the spirit of obedience, the responsibility of 
man to the providence of God, stands not in vain 
there where it is written, ‘ He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.’ ” 

Bishop Sailer had been preceded by some men 
of great piety and intelligence—Boos, Lindel, 
Gosner, and others ; but he was distinguished not 
only by a degree of mental power superior to any 
of them, but also by a prudence and caution in 
which some of them were very deficient. It is 
not therefore wonderful that the movement should 
be identified more peculiarly with his name. 
Those in favor of it are now generally styled 
** Disciples of Sailerand the King of Bavaria, it 
is obvious, has no objection to share the designa¬ 
tion. But they have received another title irom 
the many bystanders who sympathize little either 
with them or their antagonists. They are called 
“ Jesus worshipers,” the others ” Mary worship¬ 
ers” {Martadiensten;) and these sobriquets clearly 
indicate another great practical abuse of the papa- 
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cy, as to which the two parties have already come 
into open collision. We say prac^fcu/—-for, how¬ 
ever clearly educated Romanists may see the 
demarcation between douleia and /a/reni—however 
sincerely they may protest against injustice when 
charged with giving to a dead woman the honor 
and worship due only to God—the fact is entirely 
undeniable that in Roman Catholic countries thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands live and die in habitual 
reliance on the intercession and mediation, not of 
the Saviour, but of the Virgin and other saints 
departed. 

Those worthy men who are laboring at the 
reformation and purifying of the Roman Catholic 
Church will be opposed by the rulers at Rome— 
for any acknowdedgmenl of error would be a con¬ 
fession that they have not been infallibly right in 
all they have said and done on every occasion, in 
every age. They wDl also be opposed by the 
radical party in Rome, because they are not seek¬ 
ing to overthrow the state, or revolutionize, or 
even dismember it, as O’Connell is doing. Their 
only chance of not being speedily crushed is from 
the increasing disunion in the papal councils. 
The doctrines of Lamennais have made great pro¬ 
gress; and Padre Ventura, who was silenced be¬ 
cause of the countenance which he gave the French 
Abbd when at Rome, is again in favor, and 
preached the Quadresimal sermons this year. 
Hence the O’Connellite faction in Rome, which 
has always been opposed by Father Routham, the 
general of the Jesuits, as being against all govera- 
ment alike in church and state, vdiilst assuming 
the mask of attacking only the supremacy of an 
heretical church, has gained much support. That 
O’Connellite faction, we grieve to say, has been 
takep up ^ all the English Roman Catholics 
resident in Rome; ^nd the admirers of Lamennais 
are talking more composedly, and with less alarm, 
of the possibility of their throwing oflT all connexion 
with governments everywhere, and placing them¬ 
selves at the head of the revolutionists throughout 
Europe. Some such desperate plunge seems, 
indeed, the natural death of a system so mighty, 
and with so much vitality, as the papal system 
still possesses : it cannot die the Vay of all flesh, 
and expire like a candle burnt down into the socket, 
with a bright, perhaps, but inomentary glare; it 
must die in a convulsion, and in such a convulsion 
as will shake all Europe to its very foundation.® 

The great respectability of the bishops in 
France and Germany has alone kept the thing to¬ 
gether for a long time past. In the former coun¬ 
try several were soldiers under Napoleon, and a 
few also have been military men in the latter; but 
all are men of a certain age, well educated ; and 
have seen much of the w’orld. In Germany also 
the Pope has always been obliged to be more 
measured in his dealings than in other countries, 
for the old northern spirit has ever brooked but ill 
a submission to an Italian Cssar, be he imperial 
or ecclesiastical. 

Having said so much upon the real rounds of 
the movement in Bavaria, w'e must add our ex- 

♦ The press, too, is becoming more ingenious in dis¬ 
seminating its productions. A pestilent tr^edy, lately 
printed at Florence in defiance ot the authorities, entitled 
‘‘ Amaldo da Brescia,” by Nicolini. a tolerably good 
poet, is sought after with avidity, and circulates largely, 
though everywhere prohibited. It has a life of that 
refoiiner. with many historical documents appended; and 
the whole volume is full of bold expressions against 
priestcrah and arbitrary rule, stated with much power of 
language. 
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treme disappointment at the inadequacy of the 
arms which are wielded in the conflict. The 
advocates for filth, sin, superstition, and worship 
of dead men and women, have long been support¬ 
ed by a very powerful Journal—one fully equal in 
ability to the “ Dublin Review.” It does not 
hesitate to denounce the followers of Sailer as 
“ Aftermystischeand it must be confessed that 
the tendency of part of their system is to produce 
religious twaddle, and to generate a race of Ma¬ 
dame Guions, as the school of Fenelon did in 
France. The first numbers of the “Wahrheits- 
freund,” a Journal undertaken by the friends of 
right principle, are full of instances of this kind. 
Their enemies, however, have done one piece of 
service by occupying the ground before them: 
they have taken from the Court of Rome the 
power to apply for the suppression of this Journal, 
on the ground that it is contrary to the discipline 
of the church for anything to be published by an 
ecclesiastic without the express authority and 
sanction of his bishop ; and it has received the ap¬ 
probation of the bishop. They must, however, 
give their Journal a very different cast and tone. 
It is idle for them to waste their time by appeals 
to the fathers and councils; such a proceeding 
will only make a logomachia, and multiply quib¬ 
bles upon quibbles. Let them appeal to princi¬ 
ples which all acknowledge, and to morals which 
all pretend to respect. Let them publish fully and 
truly the result of the trials in the ecclesiastical 
courts; and they may rest assured that they must 
be successful in urging every right-minded man to 
join with them against the sin denounced in Scrip¬ 
ture, of “ forbidding to marry.” 

The speech of the King of Bavaria, which has 
been the occasion of the pamphlet whose title is 
placed at the head of this article, is most impor¬ 
tant. His Majesty not only mentions Sailer with 
praise, but recommends his example as a model to 
be followed—Sailer the friend of Stolberg, Haller, 
and Schlegel—Sailer the despised of the despised 
by the Ultramontane party. The king no doubt 
feels that, in laboring at the civilization of his peo¬ 
ple, his chief epdeavor must be to deliver the 
clergy from the vices of heathenism. Let him 
stand resolutely by those whom he has here re¬ 
commended to follow Sailer, and the followers of 
Sailer will soon cleanse that Augean stable which 
the secular arm alone can never do. The priests 
are too crafty for any layman, even for a king. 
The common saying at Rome is, that they—the 
priests—” have the promise of God for their sup¬ 
port, even to the end of the world, which no kings 
have;” a position into which we shall not now 
enter further than to observe how characteristic 
the sentiment is of that grand usurper, of whom 
it is written that she says, “ I sit as a queen, 
and shall see no sorrow.” 

The movement in Bavaria has already created 
much stir throughout Germany; and the Austrian 
government, concluding that all who feel disgusted 
at popish abuses must verge towards Protestantism, 
has lately issued a proclamation, reminding its sub¬ 
jects of an old law which punishes with banish¬ 
ment any Roman Catholic who turns Protestant. 
It is possible, indeed, that the Protestants in Hun¬ 
gry may be generally more opposed to the Aus¬ 
trian maxims of government than the Roman Catho¬ 
lics ; but it is certain that the leaders in the Diet are 
of ancient Roman Catholic families and Roman Cath¬ 
olics themselves. Into the Hungarian part of the 
question, however, we shall not at this time enter. 


ANECDOTE OF WOLFE. 

From Lord Mahon’s History of England we 
take a curious anecdote of Wolfe, which we could 
hardly have credited on a less authority: 

“ After Wolfe’s appointment, and on the day pre¬ 
ceding his embarkation for America, Pitt, desirous 
of giving his last verbal instnlciions, invited him to 
dinner. Lord Temple being the only other guest.—As 
the evening advanced, Wolfe—heated, perhaps, by 
his own aspiring thoughts, and the unwonted society 
of statesmen, broke forth into a strain of gasconade 
and bravado. He drew his sword, he rapped the ta¬ 
ble with it, he flourished it round the room, he talked 
of the mighty things which that sword was to achieve. 
The two ministers sat aghast at an exhibition so un¬ 
usual from any man of real sense and real spirit. 
And when at last Wolfe had taken his leave, and his 
carriage was heard to roll from the door, Pitt seemed 
for the moment shaken in the high opinion which his 
deliberate judgment had fonned of Wolfe ; he lifted 
up his eyes and arms, and exclaimed to Lord Tem¬ 
ple : ‘ Good God! that I should have entrusted the 
fate of the country and of the administration to such 
hands! ’ This story was told by Lord Temple him¬ 
self to a near and still surviving relative,—one of 
my best and most valued friends.’’ 


—If this is true, it certainly confirms one of 
Wolfe’s self-criticisms, that he was not seen to 
advantage in the common occurrences of life. It 
depicts a shy, nervous man, seeking relief in des¬ 
perate extremes. We take another, and more 
agreeable anecdote, of the great young soldier: 
the landing at “ Wolfe’s Cove.” the night before 
the siege of Quebec : 

“ Swiftly, but silently, did the boats fall down with 
I the tide, unobserved by the enemy’s sentinels, who 
were,—or who should have been,—at their posts 
along the shore.—Of the soldiers on board, how 
eagerly must every heart have throbbed at the com¬ 
ing conflict; how intently must every eye have con¬ 
templated the dark outline, as it lay pencilled upon 
the midnight sky,—and as every moment it grew 
closer and clearer,—of the hostile heights! Not a 
word was spoken, not a sound was heard beyond the 
rippling of the stream. Wolfe alone,—thus tradition 
has told us,—repeated in a low voice to the other of¬ 
ficers in his boat those beautiful stanzas with which 
a country church yard inspired the muse of Gray. 
One noble hue,—^ The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave,’—must have seemed at such a moment fraught 
with mournful meaning. At the close of the recita¬ 
tion Wolfe added: * Now, gentlemen, I would rather 
be the author of that poem than take Quebec! ’ ” 


Our last extract is of an affecting incident in the 
seven years’ war: 

“It was before the dawn of the 16 th of Octobei, 
and near the closter (or convent) of Campen; the 
allies, marching silently on, shrouded by the double 
darkness of the night and of the woods. They were 
already close upon the enemy, when they, at a sudden 
turn, came upon the Chevalier d’Assas, a young offi¬ 
cer of the regiment of Auvergne, who commanded an 
outpost, and had rambled a little in advance of it. 
In an instant a hundred bayonets were levelled at his 
breast, with a threat of immediate death if he gave 
the least alarm. But the high-minded Frenchman 
did not hesitate. Collecting all his voice for one loud 
cry,— A Moi Auvergne, vomA les ennemis ! — the next 
moment he fell back, pierced through with mortal 
wounds. This heroic act,—worthy the Decii of an¬ 
other age,—saved the French army from surprise, 
I and, probably, destruction.” 
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From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
Notice of the Employment of the Flesh of Small 
Whales for feeding Cattle in the Faroe Islands, 
In a letter to the Editor from W. C. Trevel¬ 
yan, Esq. 

1 YESTERDAY received a letter, dated June 2d, 
from the Faroe Islands, which contains further 
information regarding the capture of whales by 
means of nets, of which a notice appeared in the 
Journal for January. The total number of the 
Delphinus melas (Caaing whale) taken in Faroe 
in 1843, was 3146, besides a few individuals of 
other species ; most of these were captured by 
means of the net before mentioned. The quantity 
of oil obtained from the blubber and exported, was 
87,404 gallons, and its value E5665 ; besides this, 
about one-eighth of the blubber was salted for 
food, and some oil reserved for domestic uses, &c. 
During the past winter, a novel but important ex¬ 
periment has been tri^ with the flesh of these 
animals:—it was then for the first time used as 
•food for cows, and apparently with perfect success. 
For this purpose the flesh is cut into long and nar¬ 
row strips, and dried, without salt, in the air, in 
the same manner as when used for food by the 
natives; when well dried it will keep good for two 
years. When used, it is cut into pieces two or 
three inches long, and slightly boiled ; any oil 
rising to the surface is skimmed ofl^, and then the 
soup and meat are given to the cows, together 
with about one-half or one-third the usu^ quantity 
of hay. On this food they appear to thrive well, 
giving an increased quantity of milk ; and neither 
It nor the cream has any unpleasant flavor, as they 
have when the animals are fed on dried fish, as in 
Iceland and other northern countries. Many cows 
have usually perished in Faroe from the scar¬ 
city of fodder in winter; and my correspondent, 
the Rev. Mr. Schroter,-(who has for many years 
exerted himself in improving the condition of his 
fellow-countrymen,) calculates that the lives of 
more than 600 cows were saved last winter by the 
use of this food; which, he remarks, might be 
found of value for the same purpose in Shetland 
and Orkney, where, from the flesh of the Delphi¬ 
nus being disliked as food, great quantities of it 
are wasted which might be profitably employed in 
this way—^a more valuable application of it than 
for manure, as formerly suggested ; and if the 
supply were at all regular, it might enable the in¬ 
habitants to increase their stock of cows in winter, 
and thus add much to their domestic comfort. 

Edinburgh, 2olh June, 1844. 


Young Ireland. —The National newspaper. Are 
our readers acquainted with this new organ of the 
new spirit which has recently grown up in Irish 
politics? We assure them it is a sign of the times 
not to be neglected. The Young Ireland of which 
this journal is representative, is well worth being 
studied and understoi^ by all Englishmen and 
Scotsmen. This Nation is not a mere O’Connel- 
litc, nor a mere Catholic organ. It has a life of 
its own. Its writers treat Catholicism with all 
duo respect, as the religion of their country; but 
they do not write at all like Popish devotees: they 
venerate and love O’Connell, but do not seem to 
subscribe implicitly to certain items of his political 
creed. There is as much of Theobold Wolfe 
Tone in these men, as of Daniel O’Connell. On 
the “ morality of war,” they hold their own opin¬ 
ions. The O’Connellite doctrine, that “ Repe^ is 
not worth purchasing at the price of one drop of 


human blood,” is regarded as a crotchet of the 
great man’s,—respectable in him, but deserving 
no quarter when enunciated by unprivileged lips. 
Meanwhile they sink minor differences; vote for 
keeping the peace until they are better prepared 
for war, and watch the Oregon question with a 
most lively interest. This war section of the 
Repeal party are as patient, practical, and busi¬ 
ness-like a set of men as the pacific O’Brien sec¬ 
tion. They neither gloss over the vices, nor flatter 
the vanities of any portion of their fellow-country¬ 
men. They can afford a good-humored, half-con¬ 
temptuous smile at the patriotic vagaries of the 
Monster Meetings—make no scruple of owning 
that Irishmen all lived too fast in the summer of 
1843—broadly hint that it was nonsense to speak 
Dungannon speeches, and vote Dungannon reso¬ 
lutions, without the Dungannon materiel of war— 
avow a strong distaste for “drums without sol¬ 
diers,”—and take no particular pains to draw the 
line exactly between Repeal and Separation. We 
doubt whether the British empire contains within 
its limits a set of more dangerous enemies to its 
integrity and power, (thanks to Lords Lyndhurst 
and Stanley,) than this war section of the Irish 
repealers. To have armed such men with a griev¬ 
ance like the inmrisonment of O'Connell, is the 
worst thing the Tories have done for us yet. 

How much of the mischief may even now be 
undone by the Euthanasia of the indictment in the 
House of Lords, it will be time enough to consider, 
should that devoutly-to-be-desired consummation 
be realized. In the mean time, we trust that the 
British people will not be slack or sparing in the 
expressions of their sympathy with a nation whose 
enemies are our enemies, whose wrongs are our 
wrongs,—only in a greatly aggravated form, and 
with other special ones of their own superadded,— 
and whose zealous friendship in peace and war is 
worth a thousand-fold more to us than the forcible 
and formal maintenance of any artificial political 
tie. We cannot lose too little time in making it 
clear to our rulers that we will not be accessary, 
either before or after the fact, to a war,—^whether 
of statutes or of bayonets—against a people who 
peacefully agitate for the redress of wrongs, the 
like of which we, of England and Scotland, would 
not endure for an hour. We heartily dislike Repeal, 
as a dividing and weakening of the empire, and a 
probable occasion of new jealousies and dissensions 
between the countries; but that most horrible of 
calamities, a war with Ireland, would divide and 
weaken the empire far more fatally than even the 
dissolution of the Legislative Union—would give 
us, instead of probable dissensions, certain, perma¬ 
nent and deadly hatred. The case has not even 
yet, we believe, got beyond the reach of wise and 
honest imperial legislation. The misfortune is, 
that of honesty and wisdom imperial legislation 
gives no sign: it is only within this past month 
that imperial legislation has again voted the per¬ 
petuity of that nuisance of nuisances, the Protest¬ 
ant Church Establishment. We take leave of this 
subject, for the present, with the expression of our 
conviction that, if Ireland is ever to be other than 
a drag on us in peace, and a fearful peril and weak¬ 
ness in war, she must have either Repeal, or that 
for which Repeal is sought—a free and vigorous 
national life, in church and state, a full develop¬ 
ment of her internal resources, and the weight and 
consideration to which she is entitled as a constitu¬ 
ent portion of the British Empire. 

TaiVs Magazine 
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THE NIQEB—FETmOW FOR MR. O^COJRVELL. 


THE seaman’s light. 

BT JOHN FI8USB MUKKAT. 

In darkness the sW and the ocean were blending 
As we steered for our own native isle in the west^ 
A twinkling light o’er the waters extending 
Its lengthening ray, gave us hope of our rest. 

Oh! ’t was sweet, that soft light, from the harbor in 
sight— 

As we dash’d through its track, it said “ Welcome, 
boys, back! ” 

Yet I longed for another—the twinkle that shone 
Where my Susan kept watch, in our ow'u little 
home. 

No longer by duty on shipboard delay’d, 

Our fhgate at anchor, my messmates at rest,^ 

My parting salute to the officers paid, 

Like an arrow I flew to my own little nest. 

’T w'as a year and a day we had sail’d from the bay. 
Not a scrape of a pen had I fingered since then; 
And my poor heart was fearful some evil had come 
To my babes, or my Sue, or my snug little home. 

The grog-shops were full, and the fiddles were play- 

Old messmates would hail me, and offer me prog; 
But homeward X steered, without stopping or stay- 
ing— 

My heart was too full for their victuals or grog. 

I knew’t was all right —there twinkled the light; 

Up the stairs, then, I flew—Are you tlire, my 
sweet Sue ? ” 

Like an echo she answered—^^Dear Jack, are you 
come? 

*Tis a year and a day since you parted from 
home! ” 

If I was to be made a post-captain, believe me, 

I could not have then been a happier man ; 

The girl by my side that would never deceive me, 
My babes on my knee and a full flowing can. 

Oh! sweet was her smack, and the little ones’ clack. 
And sweet on my welcoming glass was the foam; 
And though but a rushlight, I ne’er saw, day or night, 
A light to compare with the light of my home. 

Then here’s to our frigate, the old Madagascar, 

And here’s to each messmate the best 1 can wish— 
May the girl of your heart still be kind when you ask 
her j 

May a friend share your glass, and a friend heap 
your dish; 

May your ship still have luck, boys, to swim like a 
duck, 

Whenever across the wide ocean you roam; 

And joy to the life of the jolly tar’s wife. 

Who watches for him by the light of his home. 

Dublin University Magazine. 


THE NIGER. 

A Few Remarks addressed to those who desire the 
Amelioration of Africa; with an Outline of a 
Plan by which it is believed Commercial Inter^ 
course with Central Africa may be established. 
By Robert Jamieson, Esq. 

This pamphlet is virtually addressed to all Great 
Britain and Jfreland, with the Colonies thereunto 
belonging; for who does not more or less desire 
the “Amelioration of Africaand how is that to 
be effected save by commerce? Every one, we 
assume, must have desired this consummation, 
^m the time that Mr. Pitt’s famous speech on 
the civilization of Africa is read in their school¬ 
books. And when Mr. Jamieson demands, “ Is 
Central Africa sealed against intercourse with the 


civilized world V* we unanimously answer, ** No •, 
by no means, if human enterprise and ingenuity 
can avert sa great a calamity from the species.’’ 
And this prepares us for Mr. Jamieson’s plan. 
Before the late unfortunate expedition to the Niger 
was Qfndertaken, this gentleman, an eminent and 
spirited Liverpool merchant, had, in 1840, de¬ 
spatched his steamer the Ethiope^ on a kind of ex* 
pioratory or experimental voyage. The vessel was 
commanded by Captain Becrofi, an intelligent offi¬ 
cer, and had hui a small complement of white men 
on board. The great error of the late government 
expedition, and also of that from Liverpool in 
1832-33, Mr. Jamieson considers to have been the 
employment of too large a proportion of Europeans. 
Captain Becroft remained nearly seven months on 
the Niger in the Ethwpe, and then learned that it 
was necessary, for a successful attempt, to form 
his crew entirely of black men. And in 1841, in 
prospect of another voyage, he had done so,—the 
only Europeans retained by him being the officers. 
The government expedition put an end to his sec¬ 
ond projected cruise ; but, by orders of Mr. Jamie¬ 
son, l»e remained three years on the coast with 
his black crew, trading there and in the Bight of 
Biafra without accident or sickness. With this 
“ great fact” before us, Mr. Jamieson demands, 
If the hope of navigating the Niger, and of carry¬ 
ing peaceful commerce, and all its civilizing influ¬ 
ence into Central Africa, is to be abandoned? Cer¬ 
tainly we should hope not. Mr. Jamieson gives a 
detailed account of the facilities and prospects of 
opening a trade by the Niger, with Central Africa, 
for wludi we must refer to his short and pithy 
“Remarks.” He proposes that another expedi¬ 
tion should be undertaken on the plan of that con¬ 
ducted by Captain Becroft, and a fund of jU 20,000 
raised by subscription, to defray the expense that 
may arise, should tlie enterprise yield no profit. 
If any profit should result, it is farther proposed to 
devote it to the grand object. This, however, is 
an undertaking for the enlightened philanthropist, 
and not for the mere speculator. Mr. Jamieson 
volunteers all the aid and assistance in his power 
to ainy Association that may be formed for so de¬ 
sirable, and, as be believes, so practicable an ob¬ 
ject ; and he cannot doubt but that twenty persons 
will be found in Great Britain ready to risk ATlOOG 
each, or two huAdred persons ready to subscribe 
JEIOO each. But we must refer to the pamphlet, 
content with doing all that is in our power to bring 
the scheme before The Friends or Africa. 


PETITION FOR MR. o’cONNELL. 

The subjoined memorial to the queen, written 
by Mr. Walter Savage Landor, is at present 
receiving signatures in Bath. We are happy to 
be able to lay before our readers an argument so 
temperate and forcible. Men of all parties may 
read it with advantage.— Examiner. 

We, the undersigned, inhabitants of Bath, yielding 
to none in loyalty toward your gracious Majesty or 
in veneration of our established laws, crave to ap¬ 
proach the throne with our petition. 

We pray of your gracious Majesty that the royal 
mercy may be extended to Daniel O’Connell, against 
whom a verdict of ” was delivered in Dublin 

on a charge of conspiracy, and who at this time is 
suffering the penalty of fine and imprisonment. 

We presume not to question the justice of the sen¬ 
tence, nor the comjposition of the junr; but we im- 
{dore your Majesty’s pardon of the o&nce, on these 
consideratioDS. 

e. 
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First. That tlic act of onion, which we hope will 
he indissoluble, was brought about by such practices 
as would disfranchise any borough in England. 

Secondly. That Ireland did not obtain by it such 
advantages as were obtained by Scotland; namely, 
that the religion of the majority should be the estab¬ 
lished religion of the land. 

We reflect with shame and sorrow that Ireland at 
the present hour is treated less liberally in regard to 
religion than Greece was treated under the dominion 
of the Turks, which dominion she was aided in over¬ 
throwing by the arms of England. And 3 ^ the 
Turks do not profess and -call themselves Chris¬ 
tians.” 

We remember by what evil counsels two millions 
of British subjects in America were severed from the 
dominion of England. They had incomparably less 
cause of complaint than, according to the public opin¬ 
ion of Europe, Ireland always had, and has: on the 
correctness of which opinion it is not our business, or 
our duty, or our wi.sh to speak. Two millions, who 
had no free states to sympathize with them, were 
able, contrary to the expectation of many wise and 
experienced statesmen, to declare and enforce their 
independence. Seeing that Ireland, at the present 
day, contains seven millions of malecontents; seeing 
that the nearest and the most powerful nations are 
ready to espouse her cause, and omit no opportunity 
of displaying their sentiments, of uttering their 
threats, and of attacking the weak who are under 
your Majesty’s protection; we cannot dissemble the 
danger we apprehend, nor can we believe that it is 
remote. 

We doubt not that your Majesty’s most dutiful par¬ 
liament will readily grant all supplies which your 
Majesty’s ministers (for any purpose) may demand. 
But, in the poverty, the want, the almost fkmine, 
which three millions of your Majesty’s sul^'ects are 
enduring, and under the long and hopeless loss of 
employment which another million, for the most part 
manufacturers and artificers, impatiently bear and 
angrily lament, we doubt whether it is possible to 
add to the national debt, in one year, even so mod¬ 
erate a sum as thirty millions of money; a sum 
which we know by experience is quite insufficient for 
the first year’s expenditure. We are assured, by the 
highest authority in military affairs, that a little war 
is beneath the dignity of England: we believe that 
it lies not in human power to circumscribe the extent 
of the calamity, or in human sagacity to calculate its 
duration: and we are certain that not only one peo¬ 
ple, nor only one continent, is alert and eager to 
meet us again in arms. 

Formerly, when a tempestuous tide of war set in, 
we considered Ireland as the great breakwater of our 
country: we grieve to see this breakwater loosened 
in the whole length of its foundations, and propelled 
a^inst us. We know how much easier it is to 
alienate the affections of a people than to recover 
.hem when once estranged; but we believe that the 
virtues of your Majesty will atone for the errors of 
your predecessors; and we are confident that a sin¬ 
gle word of your Majesty may silence forever that 
turbulence which the most eloquent and potent man 
in the empire has for a time, and perhaps only for a 
time, suppressedw 

We deprecate the Unwise and (as it seems to us) 
somewhat harsh and inhumane threat, that Ireland 
is to be conquered again. She has been conquered 
four times already, and by the four wisest of our 
governors: Henry II., Elizabeth, Cromwell, and 
William. But a part was yet nnwon; a part which 
your Majesty has never failed to win elsewhere; the 
heart of the people. This is a conquest far beyond 
the reach of the sword, and your Majesty, without 
the hand or the voice of another, can achieve it. 

We reflect with shame and sorrow that every other 


part of your Majesty’s dominions is more favored than 
Ireland in that which is dearest to a virtuous mao, 
namely, in the maintenance of his religion. 

We reflect with shame and sorrow that greater in¬ 
dulgence was recently .shown to the im purest idolatry 
of Asia than to the religion of a Fenelon and a More. 

And we cannot but wonder that all the eloquence 
and all the influence of Daniel O’Connell have been 
sufficient to restrain the passions of his countrymen, 
seeing these things. 

We attribute solely to his great exertions the tran¬ 
quil state of Ireland, which no other man in six hun¬ 
dred years hath been able to establish. 

We entreat of your Majesty to render it durable by 
that gracious act, which will of itself be the truest 
and surest Act of Union; and we shall be rejoiced to 
see the accession of seven millions to your family. 

And j’our petitioners shall ever pray, &c. &c. 


Flowers and Fruits of Australia. —Many 
fruits grow and flourish in these colonies which 
can be reared in England only when they are 
housed, when means are taken to temper the 
keenness of the winter’s blast, and when the tem¬ 
perature of the air is increased by artificial contri- ^ 
vances. It is a matter of doubt, however, whether 
an 3 rthing is gained by the inhabitants of New Hol¬ 
land in this particular; for many fruits which are 
admirably adapted to the temperature and moist 
climate of Great Britain, either do not come to 
perfection, or will not grow at all, in the dry, hot 
atmosphere of New Holland. A decision on the 
rdative advantages and disadvantages will depend, 
in this instance, on the tastes of the individual; 
and, in arriving at a conclusion on this point, the 
native of Great Britain must not forget to bear in 
mind that every one is apt to attach somewhat 
more than its intrinsic value to that which is be¬ 
yond his reach. For example, the Englishman 
will be in danger of forming a highly favorable 
opinion of the capabilities of that country for the 
growth of fruit, where the orange and the grape 
flourish and yield abundantly in the open air; but 
it will do him no harm to remember, that if the 
Australian colonists gain the orange and the grape, 
they lose the apple, the currant, the gooseberry, 
and that most delicious of all fhiits, the straw¬ 
berry. As it is with fhiits, so is it with flowers. 
The native flowers are many of them exceedingly 
beautiful, and the geranium is almost a weed; but 
still very many of the sweetest and most beautiful 
English flowers will not grow in the climate of 
New Holland. The native flowers are, with very 
few exceptions, perfectly inodorous, and they 
gladden the eye with their grateful presence but 
for a short period. The dreary wastes of New 
Holland are relieved by the varied tints of the 
native flowers in the spring-time only. But few 
persons, I apprehend, would estimate the beautiful 
but scentless native flowers of New Holland, be¬ 
yond the more quiet-tinted but sweet-smelling 
flowers of Great Britain. Even were th^ on a 
par in point of beauty and fragrance, the English 
flowers continue blooming a great part of the year, 
whilst the dull monotony of the arid shrubs of 
Australia is relieved only for a short time by 
beautifully-fbrmed and exquisitely-tinted, but in¬ 
odorous flowers. With all the charm of form, the 
Australian flowers must yield to the delicious fra¬ 
grance and simple colonng of the flowers of the 
charming hedgerows of “ merry England.”— Bari- 
letVs New Holland, 
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NEVER WASTE BREAD.” 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

‘‘never waste bread.” 

The Dutch are a reflecting and sententious peo¬ 
ple ; and one of them, according to the report of a 
gentleman who had lived among them, defined ed¬ 
ucation thus—“Every word a precept, every ac¬ 
tion an example.” The Scotch, in their practice, 
seem very strictly to follow this definition ; for 
with them example to the young is anxiously at¬ 
tended to, and instruction introduced upon every 
fitting opportunity. “ Mind the bairns! mind the 
bairns!” would a late Presbyterian pastor settled 
in London say, when calling to chide any laxity in 
attending church; and 

“ The father mixes a’ wi admonition due,” 

says Burns, in one of the most true and beautiful 
pictures of Scottish life ever drawn. 

They give their instructions in various ways— 
by example, by precept, and by story. In humble 
and middle life in particular all are anxiously ad¬ 
hibited ; for in these ranks generally the young 
person has nothing to look to but his or her good 
conduct; and often when strangers consider the 
^oung Scotchman or Scotchwoman as naturally 
wary and calculating, they are only following pre¬ 
cepts, or reflecting on examples, anxiously im¬ 
pressed upon them by friends now far distant, and 
whose precepts have from that circumstance a sort 
of sacredness, for they are associated with all the 
deep and moving memories of home. 

One of their earliest precepts is against unneces¬ 
sary waste of anything ; not from the natural and 
proper consideration that it is waste, and conse¬ 
quently an unnecessary and improper expense, but 
from the yet higher consideration that, however 
they themselves might be able to aflbrd that waste, 
it is unlawful as others are concerned; as the 
rich cannot waste anything that they do not thereby 
render dear to the poor. And, above all things, 
they are apt to look with horror on the wa.ste of 
human food, or indeed any food ; first, from .the 
trouble and toil it occasions to produce it; and 
next, because it is indispensable to existence. 
Bread in particular is recognized as the symbol of 
all subsistence, and is therefore termed “ the staff 
of life.” And as every Flemish child is taught to 
look with alarm on pulling up grass, as tending to 
destroy the tenacity of the soil, and consequently 
the security of the country which depends upon the 
maintenance of its dikes, so the Scottish child is 
taught to look with alarm on the waste of bread, 
because the want of that article is fatal, and in 
Scotland has been often fell. 

The following little story, which the writer heard 
when very young from the lips of a revered rela¬ 
tive, and has never forgotten, discloses also some 
other of the feelings peculiar to Scotland at that 
period :—“ My father,” she said, “ was a tenant 
of the good but unfortunate Lord Pitsligo. It was 
in the spring of the year ’45, immediately after the 
defeat of the prince's army at Culloden, and when 
the gentlemen out upon that unfortunate occasion, 
and many of the commons too, were hiding for 
their lives, that I, then a very young woman, was 
left in charge of the house, my father and all the 
servants being engaged at their seed-time, and roy 
mother, who was delicate, being not yet out of bed. 
I was busy preparing breakfast, when a very old 
and infirm man came to the door, and in the huip- 
blest manner requested to be allowed to warm him¬ 
self by the fire. He was trembling from cold, and 


I not only requested him to enter, but hastened to 
place a chair for him, and make the fire warmer 
for his use. After sitting a little time, he asked 
if I could give him a little bread and milk, and I 
immediately brought some, and placed the milk on 
the fire to take the chill ofl'it. As I gave him the 
bread a small morsel fell on the floor, and I touch¬ 
ed it with my fool to put it out of the way among 
tlie ashes, when the old man immediately slopped 
me. ‘ Do not that!’ he said, trembling from cold 
or from emotion ; ‘ net'cr waste bread ! The time 
has been that I have given gold for a handful of 
drammack,* kneaded in a soldier's bonnet. They 
that waste bread may fear that they shall one day 
come to want it !* And as he said this, he stoop¬ 
ed down and picked up the crumb I had dropt, and 
cleaning it on his bosom, and looking upwards, put 
it reverently into his mouth. I saw, as he 
stretched forth his hand, that it was fair as a la¬ 
dy’s, and that his linen, though coarse, was very 
clean; and as soon as I could, without alarming 
him, I asked if I could serve him in anything far¬ 
ther, as I thought I heard my mother call. I went 
to her, securing the outer door in passing, for I 
feared he might be some person in trouble, and 
told her what 1 had seen. She immediately sprung 
up to dress herself, requesting me to stay w here I 
was, and in a very few minutes she w^as in the 
kitchen, closing the door after her. As I immedi¬ 
ately heard her sobbing, I ventured to peep through 
the key-hole, when I saw my mother on her kners 
at the old man's feet, and bathing his hands in her 
tears. It w’as Lord Pitsligo ! 

“After many sufferings from age and illness, and 
many hair-breadth ’scapes in many disguises, and 
from living often in holes where scarcely a wild 
creature could have lived, he had drawn towards 
his own estates, to live the short period he might 
be allowed to live, or die among his owm people ; 
knowing that if they could not save him, at least 
he should have their S 3 mipathy. 

“ He had been driven from a cave in the neighbor¬ 
hood, in consequence of having been dragged hy 
some soldiers, who did not know his person, to 
discover the scene of his own concealment; and 
where, if he had been found, instead of in its 
neighborhood, he would certainly have been secur¬ 
ed ; he had therefore since been less comfortable. 
On a part of his estate there were some largo 
cairns, called the Cairns of Pitsligo, memorials, as 
it is thought, of former battles and buryings. On 
the top of these the shepherds had formed hollows, 
in which they might sit sheltered, and yet see their 
herds. In one of these the old nobleman had taken 
up his abode, because from it he could see to a dis¬ 
tance around, and on occasion creep into a hole 
that had been scooped out in it, just capable of 
receiving him, and even of concealing him if not 
narrowly sought for. There he spent many days, 
looking upon his ruined residence, and upon the 
lands no longer his, and envying, doubtless, the 
humblest laborer upon them ; and there he had 
passed the cold and cruel night preceding this 
interview. I well remember,” said my old 
friend, “ the thick carpeting of his spacious din¬ 
ing-room, its curtains of velvet deeply fringed with 
gold, and the proud looks of himself and his ances¬ 
tors, as they were pictured on its walls, now ruined 
and blackened by the fire of the destroyer. I had 
even seen his proud bearing, as, walking on the 
sea-beach between his castle and the humbler but 




FREE TRADE—SONGS OF THE NURSERY. 


Btill beautiful residence of his near neighbor Pitta* 
lie, he endeavored to persuade him to join in the 
rising for the prince ; and the solemn courteousness 
with which he rode through the village, as he 
departed for the expedition, bowing on all sides to 
his tenants, who had come reverently to see 
him leave them; and, young as 1 was, 1 could not 
but contrast all this with what I now saw. 

“ My mother, suspecting I might be listening 
or anxious, came outy and hurried me before her, 
putting her hand on her lips at the same time to 
impose silence. When we reached the bedroom 
she broke out afresh, regretting beyond everything 
that he must again encounter the cruel season, 
without the possibility of their adding almost any 
comfort. A blanket, however, or blankets, were, 
1 suppose, carried that night to the cairn, and also 
some food and drink. He was soon after conveyed 
to Auchiries, where he lived lon^ and, after many 
escapes, at last died in peace. Everybody in the 
neighborhood knew of his residence. The very 
children would go and peep through the chinks of 
the garden door as he sat reading, but they never 
breathed his name. The farm on which the cairn 
where he was concealed is situated, though now 
disjoined from his estates, is called the farm of 
‘ tord's-Cairn’ to this day, and will never be 
named without remembering the cause; nor shall 
I ever forget the lesson he taught me, ‘ never to 
waste bread.* ** 


Free Trade. —On this side the Channel, our 
free*trade politics are making all the way that can 
be expected, with a monopolist parliament and 
tenant*at*will constituencies. The League has 
lost—that is, has failed of gaining—South Lan¬ 
cashire; but the League has a most invaluable 
talent for making present failure instrumental to 
future success, and turning the minority of to-day 
into the majority of to-morrow. That their first 
county contest has* cut down some two thirds of 
the oligarchical majority, may be taken as a sign 
that they are getting residy for the next general 
election, whenever it may come. For the present, 
Liverpool and Manchester are beaten out of the 
field by the free and independent electors of those 
great marts of national industry, Newton and 
Ormskirk,—a fact which tells on other controver¬ 
sies than that of free trade and monopoly. The 
League, as the League, meddles with no other 
question than its own; but it is silently accumu¬ 
lating materials and paving the way for the laborers 
in the next agitation that will stir the heart of this 
country. Contests like this, in which industry and 
intelligence are swamped by the political serfdom 
of the dependents of the aristocracy, are of invalua¬ 
ble efficacy for exposing the rottenness of our 
electoral system, and the need of a new Reform 
Bill. To the advocates of an extended and pi^ 
tected suffrage, a South Lancashire election is 
worth six months of agitation. 

In Parliament, we have Sir Robert Feel still in 
the Free Trade groove, sliding, like his own scale, 
with long “rests,** by the way. The doctrines 
of the import-duties Committee of 1840, are mak¬ 
ing their own way despite of all obstructions. The 
minister who was set up specially to resist them, 
is stealthily working them out as fast as his sense 
of decorum permits. The Moabites of monopoly 
have got their Balaam, and he uses them most 
Balaam-like, blessing, in a small way, where he 
was hired to curse. By large words, and little 
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deeds, we are quietly coming on:—in 1842, Im¬ 
proved Sliding-scale, and New Tariff; last year, 
the famous ministerial utterances of “ Free Trade 
in the Abstract,’’ and the “ Doctrines of Com¬ 
mon-sense this year, the Wool-duty Repeal, 
and the Free-labor-Sugar juggle. Thus, from 
hour to hour we ripe and ripe towards the 
maturity of our commercial and industrial eman¬ 
cipation. The monopolists take it, all things con¬ 
sidered, pretty quietly—a kind instinct W’aming 
them that it is in vain to kick against the pricks. 
Even the Duke of Richmond bears these doses of 
Free Trade better than might have been expected. 
He yields, we may almost say gracefully, to the 
Peel ascendency ; he talks no more about “ mak¬ 
ing and unmaking ministers disclaims altogether 
being the “leader of the agricultural interest;*’ 
mentions his fishmongering losses on salmon, more 
in sorrow than in anger; and thankfully accepts 
compensation for the same, in the shape of a pro¬ 
vision for a younger brother at the Treasury. 

Tail's Magazine, 


Songs for the Nursery, Small quarto, pp. 108. 

Glasgow: Robertson. 

This little collection of juvenile lyrics deserves a 
place in every Scottish nursery, and will find one at 
many a cottar’s ingle nook. The authors, or bards, 
are the popular living lyrists of Scotland; and the 
volume is worthy of its parentage. We know of no 
other country that could haVe produced it. The 
songs by William Miller, Ballantine, Thom. Smart, 
Rodger, and others, are sweet, simple, tender, cheer¬ 
ful, and instructive j softening the young heart, while 
they nurture the awakening fancy of childhood. The 
finest of the series, “ Wee Willie Winkie,” has already 
graced our pages; and so, we think, has Mr. Ballan- 
line’s sweet and pawkie “ Creep afore ye gangso 
we now choose one of the efifusions of Alexander 
Smart, passing many songs of equal merit in this 
interesting collection: 

THE LITTLE ERRAND RUNNER. 

Air — “ O'er the muir, among the heather," 

I never saw a baimie yet 
An errand rin mair fleet than Mary, 

An’ 0 she’s proud the praise to get 
When hame she trips as light’s a fairy. 

In ae wee hand the change she grips, 

An’ what she’s sent for in the ither; 

Then like a Untie in she skips, 

Sae happy aye to please her mither. 

She never stops wi’ bairns to play, 

But a’ the road as she gaes trottin*, 

Croons to hersel’ what she’s to say, 

For fear a word should be forgotten j 
And then, as clear as A, B, C, 

The message tells without a blunder, 

And Uke a little eident bee. 

She’s hame again—a perfect wonder. 

It *s no for hire that Mary rins. 

For what ye gi’e she ’ll never tease ye ; 

The best reward the lassie wins 
Is just the pleasure aye to please ye. 

If bairns would a’ example tak’. 

An’ never on their errands tarry. 

What happy hames they aye would mak*. 

Like our wee errand-rinnin’ Mary. 

Toif i Magaxms. 
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HELP YOURSELF. A TALE. 


Ftinn Chambers* Journal. 

HELP YOURSELF. A TALE. 

Oh the banks of the Severn, about half a mile 
from Worcester, there stands in the midst of a 
green, sloping towards the river, a small but neat¬ 
looking cottage. At the time to which the com¬ 
mencement of this little history refers, the spot 
was scarcely in a state of cultivation. No fences 
guarded the immediate approaches to the dwelling, 
and the grass grew wild and unweeded. Still, the 
profusion of creepers which clung around the 
porch, and two circular patches of earth that had 
been dug up before it, showed that some little 
pains had been bestowed to give the neglected plot 
a civilized appearance. 

One sunny morning during a recent autumn, an 
angler in a small boat stationed himself immedi¬ 
ately opposite to the cottage, under pretence of 
fishing; but his eyes were more frequently fixed 
on the door of the humble dwelling than on his 
float. After some hours of anxious watching, he 
was rewarded with a sight of the object he had 
shown so much patience in endeavoring to see—a 
young and handsome girl came forth, and began 
collecting a number of flowers, and arranging them 
carefully in small bouquets. At the same mo¬ 
ment, however, a good-sized salmon was nearly 
running away with the angler’s tackle ; and it was 
not till he felt tlie rod nearly tugged from his 
^asp, that he was conscious of his good fortune, 
liis attention being thus divided between the fish 
and the lady, he last both ; for the salmon got 
clear ofif, and the girl retired into the cottage with¬ 
out the word of greeting he had intended to 
address to her. 

“What a fool I am!” exclaimed the angler, 
“ tb be wasting my time here, lying in wait for 
opportunities of seeing her, when there is nothing 
whatever to prevent my going boldly up to her 
door, and paying a regular visit.” He then paus¬ 
ed a while to supply a length of gut to his line. 
“ Why, the fact is, I have not the courage, and 
that is the truth of it. Besides, she is always so 
busy with her painting, and it is a sin to disturb 
her. Then, £^ain, she is alone very likely; and 1 
know she never asks one in when that is the case. 
However, if she does not come out again soon, I 
certainly will make bold to call at the cottage.” 

While the angler was muttering these words to 
himself, a dialogue, of which he was the subject, 
was going on in the cottage-parlor. There were 
two girls seated at a small table, busily employed 
in copying on china the bouquets just gathered 
from the miniature garden; for Jane Lambton, 
who was the hostess', gained her livelihood by her 
skill in that humble department of art. Her com¬ 
panion was a neighboring clergyman’s'daughter, 
who occasionally visited her, ai^ lent her a help¬ 
ing hand for amusement. 

“ Surely,” said Emilia Mason, “that man in 
the boat must be young Thomas Polter, the attor¬ 
ney’s son. 1 wonder what makes him choose this 
spot so often to fish in.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Jane archly, “ you would 
rather he took his station now and then a little 
higher up the river, and a little nearer to a certain 
back-wiqdow of the parsonage.” 

“ Oh, Jane ! how can you say such a thing ? I 
am sqre I never dreamed a wish of the sort.” 

“ Then I am sorry I put it into your head,” 
replied Jane laughing; “for the mere suspioiqq 
pf it makes you blush as red as this vermilion.” 


Emilia Mason did in reality betray more emotion 
than the allusion warranted ; and presently, when 
footsteps were heard approaching the cottage, she 
exclaimed, “ Bless me ! I hope he is not coming to 
disturb us!” with an expression of fright and hope 
which was perfectly intelligible to her companion. 
Jane, however, betrayed an anxiety of another kind, 
and trusted the angler was not going to intrude on 
them. On looking out, however, she saw him still 
in his boat. 

A moment after, the outer door was opened, 
and a young man hastened into the little parlor 
with eagerness and haste. He saluted Jane with 
much more cordiality than her friend ; and his 
looks seemed to express disappointment that the 
former was not alone. 

“ I have come, Jane,” he said, “to tell you 
something of consequence which has happened to 
me.” 

“ Then perhaps l am in the way,” said Emilia, 
j rising. 

“ Not at all. Miss Mason,” replied Jane Lamb- 
ton ; “there is nothing Mr. Barn ton can have to 
say which you may not hear.” 

“ But it concerns my own private affiiirs,” add¬ 
ed the young man. 

This was so strong a hint, that the young lady 
retired, and was shortly afterwards observed in 
close conversation with the fisherman, who had by 
this time landed. 

The moment she left the cottage, Edward Barn- 
ton seized Jane’s hand. He was much agitated, 
and exclaimed, “ Alas! all our hopes are disap- 
pointedi My uncle still refuses to do anything 
for me.” 

I The moment Jane could release her hand, she 
went on with her painting, with a degree of com¬ 
posure not at all in accordance with the excited 
state of her companion. He repeated what he 
had just said, adding, that Jane could not possibly 
understand the extent of his misfortune, or she 
would sympathize more warmly with him. 

“ On that point, Edward,” she replied, “ yon 
know I cannot sympathize with you. You are 
always speaking of depending on your friends 
instead of on yourself.” 

“ Are they not bound to see me placed in a 
sphere of life to which I was bom?” 

“ They have done all they can to do so already. 
They have given you a good education, and fur¬ 
nished you with opportunities for making your way 
in the world, yet you never use them.” 

“Why should IV* he replied, a little tartly, 
“ when my uncle, the oonnty member, might get 
me a government sitnaiion by asking for it. ’ ’ Hero 
young Bamton paused. He again took Jane's 
hand, and< after much hesitation, proposed to her 
that they should marry at once, for he was quite 
certain that when his relations saw the new respon¬ 
sibility he had undertaken, they would the more 
readily exert themselves in his favor. 

Whatever feelings of grief and unhappiness 
this proposal inwardly caused Jane Lambton, 
she did not exhibit them, but iperely withdrew 
her hand, and resumed her task. It cost her, 
however, a mighty effert to suppress her fast¬ 
rising tears. When she had su^iently mastered 
them, she spoke. “ Eldward,” she said, turning 
her eyes full towards her lover, “ you thirtk me 
cold, uDsympathiziDg, unfeeling, heenuse I have 
invariably opposed yonr impracticable schemes ftur 
the ftmnra. That which you have just proposed 1 
most reject deeisivel jr, and not without some feel- 
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ing of indignatioii. It gires me more pain than 
all your former plans, wild as they bate ap¬ 
peared.” 

“ Wild only to yon,” replied Edward, stnng 
with disappointment, “who are worldly-minded, 
and, I must add, selfish !” 

This was too much from one deeply, though 
rationally in lore. Jane burst into tears: but 
Hamton, foiled in his intentions, and smarting un¬ 
der the bitter disappointment his uncle had that 
morning infiicted on him, heeded not the anguish 
he now caused, except to augment it. And unhap¬ 
pily for both, it was in this mood that Barnton— 
impulsive, easily-excited young man as he was— 
left the cottage. 

When it was perceived that he had departed, 
Miss Mason rejoined her friend, with Polter. The 
sorrow which so fully betrayed itself in Jane’s 
countenance took a widely different effect on the 
two visitors. Emilia was all sympathy and kind- i 
ness, while Polter seemed perfectly bewildered 
and perplexed by it. “ So,” he thought, “ it is 
as they told me ; Barnton is the lucky man after 
all, and 1 may pack up my tackle, row home, and 
never return to this spot again, for any chance I 
may have of making my way in Jane Lambton’s 
regard. Poor girl! something has annoyed her. 
I 'll ask her to accept a dish of the fish I have 
caught this morning.’’ 

This intention was carried into effect on the 
appearance of old Mary, Jane’s factotum and 
housekeeper ; and Polter having gallantly offered 
to row Miss Mason up the river to the parsonage 
in his boat, left the lady he so much, but so vainly 
admired, to solitude, often the best balm for 
sorrow. 

Had a stranger observed Jane Lambton when 
left to herself, he would have perhaps been inclin¬ 
ed to agree with the harsh opinion of her lover— 
that her disposition was phlegmatic ; for all extern 
nal signs of grief had passed away, and she went 
on painting with increased rather than relaxed 
diligence. Yet her thoughts were more busy than 
her hands. She mentally retraced her past sad 
history, tO justify herself—though unnecessarily— 
for her repeated refusals to participate in the head¬ 
long course proposed by the being whom she 
loved with enduring sincerity. The daughter of a 
gentleman who h^ been ruined by a dissipated 
and wicked brother, she was at the age of twenty, 
left—if we except the cottage and the small plot 
of ground which surround^ it—quite destitute. 
While her parents were alive, an attachment 
had sprang up between her and Edward Barnton, 
who was the son of a neighboring proprietor. At 
that time it was thought she would have a good 
fortune; yet when, on the demise of her parents, the 
contrary was discovered, Edward’s affection for her 
seemed to increase, and this, perhaps, strengthen -1 
ed her already strong affection for him. Her dis¬ 
position was one of high principle and unwearied 
industry; and, contrary to the advice of her neigh¬ 
bors, she persisted in taking shelter under the 
only roof to which she had a right, and in obtain¬ 
ing her livelihood by an art which, in happier 
hours, she practised as an accomplishment. A 
life of dependence was quite uncongenial to her 
nature, and happy would it have been if her lover 
had been imbu^ with the same spirit. 

In Jane’s strong mind, however, sorrow seldom 
dwelt long, and the next morning she had mani¬ 
festly recovered her usual composure. But her 
auction was doomed to receive a new and severe 


shock. She received a letter ftom Edward, in 
which his reproach of selfish coldness was not only 
repeated, but others added even more unkind and 
unibunded. He had heard, he said, of Polter’s 
admiration of her, and doubted not that she 
thought him a better match than one with blasted 
and uncertain prospects. Ho bade her farewell. 
He was going to London, and would at last take 
the worldly advice she had so frequently given: 
he would endeavor to “ help himself,” by turning 
his attention and talents to literature. 

Bitter, unkind, and undeserved as this letter 
was, Jane softened its effects by framing every 
possible excuse for her lover. Disappointment, 
she argued, had soured him, and he would in 
cooler moments reflect on what he had written, and 
retract it. She was, however, glad that he had at 
last made up his mind to exert his own energies, 
instead of constantly dancing attendance on the 
patronage and interest of his friends, as he had 
unwisely done for several years. 

On the other hand, a proper sense of her own 
worthiness came to her aid, to point out that it 
would he highly inexpedient to receive Barnton 
again on the same footing as formerly, even were 
he to repent of his unkindness, until some decided 
change had taken place not only in his sentiments, 
but in his circumstances. She therefore, in her 
reply to his letter, simply disclaimed the feelings 
he imputed to her, and congratulated him on his 
resolution of depending on himself more than he 
had hitherto done. She declined his visits in 
future—at all events for a time—and the letter 
concluded with these remarkable words :—“ You 
who have known all my misfortunes, must know 
my heart better than to suppose me capable of dis¬ 
regarding you in the hour of your affliction and 
disappointment. I am not ashamed to own that 
my affection for you is unchanged; but a change 
is necessary in your sentiments ere we might hope 
for happiness, even under the most favorable cir¬ 
cumstances. That change you are about, you say, 
to effect. Gro! I know it will be for your good, 
and have made a resolve, in which I fervently in- 
treat your concurrence : it is not to see or commu¬ 
nicate with you for twelve months. At the end 
of that time we will meet, either to be united, or 
to part—forever! ’ ’ 

Edward, who had more of romance than of 
practical sense in his composition, readily agreed 
to this proposal in a farewell letter he sent to Jane. 
Next day he departed, to stem the strong current 
of life’s stream which sets in against the unknown 
and unenergetic stranger in the overwhelming 
metropolis. 

From the day of the separation, Jane Lambton 
and Edward Barnton trod their respective but op¬ 
posite paths in the walk of life ; that of the girl 
smoothed by peaceful energy and unflinching self- 
dependence, that of the young man made, by his 
peculiar dispositions, rugged and uneven—now 
sinking into a valley of despair, now raised on a 
summit of hope. In this way six months of the 
probationary twelve passed away. 

It will be remembered, that during the February 
of the year before last there was some severe 
weather. Much snow fell, and the little plot of 
ground which surrounded Jane’s cottage was 
nearly hidden by it. Still, it was not thick enough 
to conceal the improvements which had recently 
taken place. Fences had been put up, and the two 
flower-pots removed to make a little lawn before the 
porch, the flowers being transplanted to a mors 
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genial situation behind the cottage, where a regu¬ 
lar garden was formed. One evening about the 
end of the month Mr. Mason and his daughter left 
the parsonage, and, guided by the dim light which 
appeared in the cottage window, traced their way 
amidst the snow to Jane’s dwelling. On entering 
it, they found her painting with her usual assi¬ 
duity. 

“ You really must forgive me,” she said, after 
the first greetings were over, and her visitors were 
seated, but 1 am obliged to be rude. I must go 
on with my task, and talk the while, for there is 
not a moment to be lost. This biscuit* must be 
finished for the furnace by to-morrow morning.” 

“ Why ‘ must,’ Jane?” asked the clergyman, 
” for well I know that one piece is of little use 
until the whole set be completed. Do not blush, 
for I know all about it; Emilia has told me. You 
want to purchase something at the sale to-morrow. 
Now, suppose you leave off work at once, and let 
us all three trudge to town to-morrow morning, 
and make the best bargain we can. This day- 
week will do as well for Lord Bollington’s dinner- 
service as to-morrow.” 

“ But—” stammered the blushing artist. 

“ I wont allow you to finish any sentence that 
begins with ‘ but,* ” interposed Emilia. “ You 
must obey your spiritual pastor even in things 
temporal; so drop your pencil, miss, and listen. 
He has come on purpose to scold you. Pray be¬ 
gin, papa.” 

“ All I would say, Jane, is simply in the way 
of caution respecting your unremitting exertions. 
Believe me, such constant application is a very 
bad economy of time. This light, which we can 
see from our parlor windows, betrays the late and 
early hours you keep; and I am sure you will 
ruin your health, and soon be able to do nothing at 
all.” 

“ Well,” Jane replied, “ I will promise reform; 
only let me transgress this once.” 

“There is no necessity for it,” said Emilia; 
“ if you will only be a little more like a friend, 
and accept the proposal I made this morning.” 

“ Not for the world,” answered Jane ; “ would 
you take from me all the pleasure I derive from 
my exertions? If I were to allow you to lend me, 
even for a day, the money to buy what I have set 
my heart upon, 1 should not value it in the least. 
No no, my dear kind friends; let me only finish 
this little task, and get my reward for it, and 1 
will promise reform.” 

“ 1 perceive you are incorrigible,” said the cler¬ 
gyman, seeing her resume her pencil. 

“ So now, as our mission is ended, we will 
leave you to your task,” said Emilia rising. “ Do 
not rise, as you are so greedy of your minutes; 
old Mary wUl light us out. Good night, dear 
Jane,” continued her young friend heartily, as 
they shook hands; “ may Heaven reward your 
labors !” 

“ Amen!” exclaimed the pastor, with a sigh 
so deep that Jane was startled. Emilia had left 
the room, and Mr. Mason, on taking Jane’s hand, 
said, with a deeply-sorrowful expression, “ I sin¬ 
cerely pray that all your toils will be repaid in the 
way you wish.” 

“ Have you a doubt, then ?” asked the girl with 
anxious e^emess. “ Have you heard anything? 

* The technical name of porcelain when in a state for 
painting on. 


! “ I have heard,” was the hasty reply ; ** but 

nothing fatal, or even alarming. Hope fur the 
best; but be ever prepared for the worst. Time, 
the best physician for wayward as well as for sor¬ 
rowing hearts, will perhaps bring all to a happy 
result. Goodnight.” 

When left alone, Jane gave way to the agitation 
which Mr. Mason’s last words were calculated to 
produce. The agreement not to correspond hav¬ 
ing been rigidly kept, she was in total ignorance 
of Bamton’s proceedings and circumstances, and 
eagerly caught at the least glimmer of intelligence 
respecting them. She knew that her friends at 
the parsonage were fully aware of the goal to 
which she desired to hasten. She had labored 
with unceasing assiduity to make for herself a 
home —one, indeed, w^hich might be rendered capa¬ 
ble of being shared by another, should his career 
prove at the end of the twelvemonth as successful 
as her own. Alas ! the hint which had been just 
dropped tended to lessen this hope, and Jane’s bit¬ 
ter emotions could only find relief in tears. She 
did not, however, relax in her labors, and retired 
not to rest till her task was finished. 

The next day Jane took home her painting, 
received the money for it, made her purchase, 
(which was a quaint old writing-desk,) and re¬ 
turned to the cottage. She seemed to attach a 
strange value to this article of furniture, for, when 
it arrived, she placed it with her own hands in a 
room concerning which many mysterious surmises 
had gone abroad. She always kept it locked, and 
no person but herself—not even her old house¬ 
keeper—wak allowed to enter it. She, however, 
passed every hour she could spare from sleep and 
labor in this mysterious apartment. The windows 
were closed, except a small aperture at the top, 
and a hundred conjectures about Jane Lambton 
and her secluded little room soon floated about the 
neighborhood ; not one of the persevering attempts 
to fish out the secret, which had been made, hav¬ 
ing succeeded. Whenever the subject was alluded 
to, Jane invariably changed it, and betrayed so 
much embarrassment, that questions were seldom 
pressed. One thing was, however, certain, that 
the room was in the course of being gradually fur¬ 
nished, for every now and then there was brought 
to the cottage a curious old chair, an odd-look¬ 
ing table, or a parcel of books in bindings of a 
bygone fashion, which Jane seemed to have pur¬ 
chased out of her earnings ; and these must have 
been deposited in the mysterious sanctum, for they 
were never seen in any other part of the house. 
So close a secret did Jane keep everything relat¬ 
ing to this little room, that she never made allusion 
to it, even to her friends the Masons. 

At length an uncertain light was thrown on the 
dim mystery. The carrier reported that he was 
ordered to call one morning for a parcel for Lon¬ 
don. This set curiosity on tiptoe to know what 
kind of a parcel it could be, and the carrier was- 
watched ; but nothing satisfactory elicited. All 
that could be seen was a flat square box, directed 
to some unknown person in London. 

It was, however, remarked, that after the despatch 
of this box, Jane took more relaxation, and worked 
less. Her spirits were lighter, her eye brighter, 
and her disposition more cheerful. Emilia Mason, 
who continued occasionally to assist her in her 
daily tasks, remarked that she performed them 
with more alacrity than formerly; but she 
forbore to question her friend on the change, as 
I the subject was evidently painful, so she contented 
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herself with guesses. “ It is clear,” she thought, 
** that this improvement in Jane’s spirits is in some 
way connected with the mysterious chamber, for 
she seldom goes into it now.” 

One morning Emilia came rather earlier than 
usual. She appeared much agitated; not pain¬ 
fully so, but in a curious kind of half-pleasurable 
half-disagreeable flutter. She had something of 
consequence to tell her confidant, “ for,” she 
added archly, “I keep no secrets from you, dear 
Jane.” 

“ Though you would imply I am not so gener¬ 
ous,” returned Jane. “ But be patient; you shall 
know all in time.” 

“ You shall know all now,” said Emilia ; ” for, 
last evening, what do you think happened ? George 
Fuller came, and—and ” 

“ Well, and what !” asked Jane, anxiously fill¬ 
ing up the blank of her friend’s hesitation. 

“And—and—took tea with us.” 

“ Very likely; for I am told he does that almost 
every evening. But what else did he do?” 

“ Why,” said Emilia, struggling as hard as she 
could against some strong emotion—“he told 
me”—here the poor girl’s feelings overcame her, 
and bursting into tears, she fell on her friend’s 
neck, and murmured—“ he said he loved me!” 

Jane had great difficulty in restraining her own 
tears, but wisely fought against them by an attempt 
at pleasantry. 

“ Then,” she said laughing, “ he is a false trai¬ 
tor !—for have you not told me that I was at one 
time the object of his admiration?” 

“ So you were ; and it was from his conversing 
with me of that admiration, and from my so truly 
sympathizing with it, that when he found your 
heart entirely preoccupied, his affection for me 
sprung up. He owned this last night.” 

“ But what will Mr. Mason say about it?” 

“Alas! Jane, I tremble to think. It may be 
very wrong ; but I always loved George Polter; 
and if my fatlier should refuse his consent, 1 shall 
be wretched.” 

A new circumstance soon occurred to break oflf 
this interesting topic. The postman arrived with 
a letter having a large official-looking seal. It was 
now Jane’s turn to be agitated. She broke it with 
a trembling hand, read the first line, and clasping 
her hands, looked upward, in the attitude of one at 
prayer. She exclaimed, “Thank God!” and 
sank into a chair, weeping for joy. 

We must now change the scene to London, and 
advance the course of events to the first of May. 
It is on that remarkable day that the exhibition of 
pictures is opened. Crowds of artists, amateurs, 
and critics of all denominations assemble in the 
rooms of the Royal Academy, anxious to get an 
early glimpse at the labors of native talent during 
the past year. On this occasion the day happened 
to be wet, and not so many persons as usual visited 
the rooms, but they still contained what may he 
called a crowd. Mixing with this motley but ge¬ 
nerally well-dressed assembly, was one individual 
who presented a contrast to it. His clothes were 
shabby, his face wan, his manner melancholy and 
depressed. He appeared to shun observation, de¬ 
voting himself to the pictures, and marking the 
catalogue with the stump of a cedar pencil against 
the numbers of the most notable works. He re¬ 
frained from looking to the right or to the left, lest 
he should be recognized by some person who knew 
him. Still, his efforts to avoid observation were 
of no avail, for he was accosted by a person equip¬ 


ped in a very diflferent style. He was fashionably 
dressed; the pencil which he used was of gold, 
and the smile which he constantly wore, showed 
that he was on excellent terms with everything 
around him, but more especially with himself. 
Both of these young gentlemen were critics—the 
one belonging to a new, unknown, and unim¬ 
portant periodical; the other was attached to a 
journal of old standing, being a son of one of the 
pr^rietors. 

The critics went over the pictures, as critics of 
that stamp and standing generally do,^finding a 
great deal more to condemn than to praise. At 
length they were attracted to a painting which, 
though not in a very conspicuous place, had at¬ 
tracted a number of spectators. They overheard 
many praises lavished on it from lips recognized 
“ about town” as oracles, and at length were able 
to get a sight of it. It was a domestic scene; 
simple, unpretending, but full of sentiment and 
truth. It represented a small room, in the midst 
of which stood an antique w'riting-table, on which 
were strewed papers, writing materials, and an 
open book. Across a high-backed chair was 
thrown a dressing-gown—a pair of slippers lying 
negligently on the floor. There was only one 
figure, that of a female, who was placing flowers 
in a vase, her needle-work having apparently been 
just laid on the table to arrange the bouquet. Hon- 
ey-suckles and woodbines were creeping in at the 
w'indow ; and beyond it appeared a pretty land¬ 
scape, intersected by a river. The tone, keeping, 
and character displayed in this simple subject, the 
expression—so fraught with happiness and con¬ 
tentment, which sat on the face of the female— 
the arrangement of the various accessories of the 
picture, gave to it a stamp of excellence and origi¬ 
nality which caused each beholder to look at the 
catalogue to discover the painter. 'Hiey found the 
picture entered thus—“ifii study—Jane Lamb- 
ton.” One of the spectators, on reading these 
words, became agitated; his head swam, and he 
laid violent hold on his fashionable friend’s arm to 
prevent himself from falling. He was led out in 
a state bordering on insensibility, and with diffi¬ 
cult reached his WTetched home. 

This little scene made a great effect on the 
fashionable critic ; he attributed it all to the beauty 
of the picture, which he thought must therefore 
be very fine. Accordingly, a high eulogy on Jane 
Lambton’s production appeared next day in his 
father’s influential paper. 

In the torn-down depressed critic the reader 
will readily recognize Bamton. From the time he 
left Worcester, he had, instead of rigorously set¬ 
ting himself to some definite branch of art or liter¬ 
ature, first created, and then fed himself on delu¬ 
sive hopes. His uncle had died in embarrassed 
circumstances, and his expected government situa¬ 
tion was point blank refused. He made a set ^if 
literary acquaintance, not so much for the purpose 
of following literature as a means of existence, as 
an amusement. His family had become too poor 
to assist him; one friend dropped off afler another, 
as his demands for the “ help” he refused “ him¬ 
self” increased; and he was now reduced to a 
low stage of poverty and actual privation. True, 
his literary friends sometimes furnished him with 
employment, but it seldom brought pay; and it 
was to perform one of these profitless tasks that 
he found his way to the exhibition. It is a singu¬ 
lar fact, that the earliest character which nearly 
every literary adventurer undertakes in the metrop- 
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olis, is one which requires the greatest amount of 
experience, acumen, and learning—that of a critic! 

In an ill-furnished room, in a court leading out 
of Fleet-street, Bamton had for several months 
dragged on a hopeful yet listless existence; but 
gradually hope after hope fell away, and now not 
one remained. He had refrained, according to 
the mutual agreement, from communicating with 
Jane; besides, the impression of her which he 
expressed in his farewell letter had always rankled 
in his breast. Would she sympathize with his 
distresses, even if she knew them? Far from it, 
he thought; she would, on the contrary, blame, 
or perhaps take no notice of his letter. He turned 
over the catalogue to assure himself that it was 
really she who had painted the successful picture; 
and even that, instead of gratifying, embittered his 
mind. “ Still,” he argued, the same cold, plod¬ 
ding girl, with no idea more refined than money, 
and earning it. Yet some sentiment was surely 
expressed in the picture? But who had awakened 
it? Certainly not he. A new rival had perhaps 
sprung up. Time would show, for the anniver¬ 
sary of their parting was near at hand. But how 
was he to live till then, short as the interval was ?” 
Overcome with these thoughts and bodily exhaus¬ 
tion, Barn ton threw himself on his pallet, and 
wept tears of vexation—^not, alas! of repentance ; 
for he was as far from “ helping himself” as ever. 
Fever, brought on by grief and privation, confined 
him to that bed for weeks; never was an unfor¬ 
tunate dreamer rendered so perfectly helpless and 
destitute. 

There was a very different aspect of affairs in 
Jane’s cottage as the long-expected day drew near. 
Her increasing industry had been crowned with 
the brightest success. Her China painting was so 
much admired, and her pencil in such great re¬ 
quest, that her prices doubled. Her picture was 
sold on the first day of the exhibition ; and, to her 
astonishment, instead of the modest sum she had 
asked for it, double its amount was enclosed from 
the purchaser, with a letter apologizing for, rather 
than making a merit of the liberal act. He also 
commissioned her to paint another, leaving her to 
choose the subject. 

O how happy Jane was when she went with 
Mr. Mason to deposit this large accession to her 
savings in the bank! Her companion was not, 
however, so joyous; he advised her to moderate 
her expectations, for in proportion as they were 
raised, so would her disappointment be great. 
“ Remember,” ho added, “ it is only a week to 
the time.” 

Jane promised to bear the worst with resigna¬ 
tion, even should the worst come. She could 
safely promise this if her present feelings would 
only last, they were so full of hope for the future— 
so modestly, yet truly self-applauding. The cot¬ 
tage, as she approached it on her return, lay smi¬ 
ling under a shining spring sun. She compared 
it with what it was last spring; then it was sur¬ 
rounded by a waste ; now a pretty garden, and a 
handsome lawn, adorned it, and all effected by her 
own industry. “ What a pretty picture it will 
make!” she exclaimed, as she tripped in to tell 
Mary to get lunch ready for her kind friend the 
clergyman. A thought crossed her, and a tear 
stood in her eye. Would it be ever in her power 
to give the same order for him ? O yes; she felt, 
she knew it would. 

Poor Jane! with all her prudence and industry, 
she, too, nursed sanguine and chimerical hopes. 


the results of enthusiasm and romance, a tinge of 
which was by no means inconsistent with her 
otherwise staid and common-sense character. Day 
by day her glowing fancy planned out Barn ton’s 
career. Perhaps he was studying some science, 
or writing a great poem which would secure his 
fame. She always coupled him with industry and 
success, judging of his progress by her own, and 
never doubling that he would keep his promise, 
and strive for himself. It was these feelings which 
prompted her to choose the subject of her picture, 
and to which, perhaps, its success must be traced. 
Her whole soul was brought to bear upon it. It 
was like truth and nature, because she never once 
doubted that it would come true, sooner or later. 

Borne up by this hope to the last, the important 
day arrived, without there being any visible altera¬ 
tion in Jane Lambton's demeanor. When, how¬ 
ever, the postman brought her a letter, a full tide 
of emotion swept over her. “ He has not forgot¬ 
ten me!” she exclaimed; and old Mary could 
only with difficulty support her, so violent were 
her sobs. 

It was long before her agitation subsided suffi¬ 
ciently to enable her to peruse the epistle. Luckily, 
the reaction was complete, and the girl was pei>- 
haps firmer, better nerved to encounter the shock 
that she was doomed to receive, than if it had fallen 
upon her in a calmer moment. The letter was in 
the form of a journal, commenced about four days 
previously—^the writing was faint and indistinct. 
Barnton began by asking a blessing on Jane Lamb- 
ton’s head. He bitterly regretted they had ever 
loved; sickness had overtaken him; he was, he 
thought, dying, and wrote before the time, lest he 
should never live to see the day they had appointed 
to communicate with each other. Under the next 
day’s date he described himself as worse—scarcely 
able to hold a pen. Under the third date he im¬ 
plored her to forgive his failings, and to forget 
him. This was all! death, perhaps, had stayed 
his hand from writing more! 

This, the direst ending of all her anticipations it 
would have been possible to inflict, Jane bore with 
wonderful fortitude. There was no time lost in 
unavailing grief. That night she and old Mary 
were on their way to London! 

Jane, in alighting from the coach, was accosted 
by a well-known voice, that of Polter. “ I hope 
you will forgive us. Miss Lambton,” he said; 

“ but your measures not having been so swiftly 
taken as to escape the wishful anxiety of Emilia, 
she insisted upon roy travelling up in the same 
vehicle, to offer any assistance that lies in my 
power.” 

Jane thanked him from her heart. She had 
already had time to reflect that the step she had 
taken was sufficiently rash to be open to miscon¬ 
struction, and was glad to avail herself of Polter’s 
guardianship. He, who knew everything from 
Emilia, knew what to do, and having deposited 
Jane and her attendant in the inn, went straight to 
Barnton’s lodging. 

The morning was just breaking as be entered 
the court. He found the house with difficulty— 
knocked, and was answered by a saucy girl. He 
inquired for Barnton; but as he was only known 
to the handmaid as the “two pair back,” there 
was some difficulty in making her understand 
whom he meant. Her reply was, that she believed 
he was dying, but that he was welcome to go and 
see. , 

Lying on a wretched pallet, and surrounded by 
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every mark of deetitotioD, Polter'beheld, not with¬ 
out shuddering, his former friend. .Barnton’s im¬ 
paired consciousness prevented him from at first 
recognizing his visitor. When he did he grasped 
his hand with a faint pressure, and tears stood in 
his eyes, Polter, who knew that too much sym¬ 
pathy tended to aggravate rather than to assuage 
sulfering, made as light as he could of his friend’s 
condition, and assured him that he was commis¬ 
sioned by his best friends to allow him to want for 
nothing. Bamton scarcely heeded what was said. 
Ill a faint voice he inquired about “Jane.” 

This inquiry Polter declined to answer for the 
present, alleging the sufferer’s weakness as an ex¬ 
cuse fur not agitating his feelings. He begged 
him to calm himself while he went to obtain 
proper assistance. He then hastened to a physi¬ 
cian known to his father, and brought him to 
Barn ton’s bed-side. Nourishment continually ad¬ 
ministered was prescribed, and i\» effects were vis¬ 
ible on the patient’s frame even before the end of 
the day. On the morrow it was thought safe to 
communicate to the patient what had happened--^ 
that Jane had travelled to London on purpose to 
help him, now he could no longer help himself. 
The physician, however, forbade any interview for 
the present; and it was not till Barnton was able 
* to be removed from his wretched abode ihat tke 
lovers met. 

Polter had already established Miss Lambton 
and old Mary in lodgings, and it was there that the 
meeting which had caus^ Jane so many pleasura¬ 
ble anticipations, and such bitter disappointment, 
took place. Jane’s true, euduring, and sincere 
affection, was forcibly displayed at this interview. 
Every violent indication of emotion she purposely 
suppressed, lest it should affect the invalid. The 
characteristics of their sex were changed; for 
while the girl displayed a vigorous mastery over 
her mind, the man wept. The first emotions over, 
a new and delightful set of feelings stole over Jane 
Lambton; she was at length near him to whom 
her heart was knit—she was able to help him, and 
this ability she had earned by her own unaided 
exertions. But, more than all, it was manifest 
that he still loved her ; for his proud, hitherto un¬ 
yielding spirit, did not refuse the proffered assis¬ 
tance. Still he accepted it under a solemn promise, 
which he made to himself, never to need assis¬ 
tance again if his own exertions could prevent that 
necessity. 

Barnton has kept his word. As soon as his re-1 
CO very was complete, he separated himself once 
more from Jane Lambton. She returned to Wor¬ 
cester, while he sought employment in London 
with untiring perseverance, and at length gained 
it—condescending to commence as clerk to a mer¬ 
chant at a very small salary, out of which he con¬ 
trived during six months to save money. Recently, 
the firm which had so long employed Jane required 
the services of such a person as Barnton, and hav¬ 
ing obtained the most satisfactory testimonials, he 
was engaged. Meantime Jane, devoting herself 
entirely to her easel, had given up China painting, 
and her next picture estaMished that reputation as 
an artist which she now enjoys. In Uie present 
year’s catalogue, however, her name will appear 
as Mrs. Barnton; for George and she were re- 
oeptly married by Mr. Mason, who had already 
m^e Polter and his daughter man and wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnton reside in the cottage, and, 
small as it is, they find it quite large enough for 
h ippincss. As Bamton’s daily employment leaves 
him sonsB leiflUDB, he employe it profitehly by oon- 


tribnting to the q>eriodical literature of the day. 
The scene of these labors is “ifi5 study,” and 
thus the dearest wish of Jane’s heart is fiilMed— 
her juctuxe is realized. 


THE DYING SPANIEL. 

OiJ) Oscar, how feebly thou crawl’s! to the door, 

Thou who ^rt all beauty and vigor of yore j 
How slow is thy stagger the sunshine to find, 

And Ihy straw-sprinkled pallet!—^how crippled and 
blind! 

But thy heart is still living—thou hearest my voice— 
And thy faint-wagging tail says thou yet canst re¬ 
joice ; 

Ah! how different art thou from the Oscar of old, 

The sleek and the gamesome, the swiff and the bold! 

At sunrise I wakened to hear tby proud bark. 

With the coo of the house-dove, the lay of the lark; 
And out to the green fields’t was ours to repair, 
When sunrise with glory empuipled the air; 

And the streamlet flow’d down in its gold to the sea: 
And the night-dew like diamond sparks gleamed 
from the tree: 

And the sky o’er the earth in such purity glow’d, 

As if angels, not men, on its surface ab(^e 1 

How then thou would’st gambol, and start from my 
feet. 

To scare the \tild birds from their sylvan retreat; 

Or plunge in the smooth stream, and bring to my 
hand 

The twig or the wild flower I threw from the land: 
On the moss-sprinkled stone if I sat for a space, 

Thou would’st crouch on the greensward, and gaze 
in my face. 

Then in wantonness pluck up the blooms in thy teeth, 
And toss them above thee, or tread them beneath. 
Then I was a schoolboy all thoughtless and free. 

And thou wert a whelp full of gambol and glee; 

Now dim is thine eyeball, and grizzled thy hair. 

And I am a man, and of grief have my share! 

Thou hring’st to my mind all the pleasures of youth, 
When hope was the mistress, not handmaid of truth; 
When earth looked an Eden, when joy’s sunny hours 
Were cloudless, and every path glowing with flowers. 

Now summer is waning; soon tempest and rain 
Shall harbinger desolate winter again. 

And thou, all unable its gripe to withstand, 

Shalt die, when the snow-mantle garments the land: 
Then thy grave shall be dug ’neath the old cherry- 
tree, 

Which in spring-time will shed down its blossoms on 
thee; 

And, when a few fast-fleeting seasons are o’er. 

Thy faith and thy form shall be thought of no more! 

Then all who caress’d thee and lov’d, shall be laid, 
Life’s pilgrimage o’er, in the tomb’s dreary shade; 
Other steps shall be heard on these floors, and the 
past 

Be like yesterday’s clouds from the memory cast: 
Improvements will follow; old walls be thrown down, 
Ola landmarks removed, when old masters are gone; 
And the gard’ner, when delving, will marvel to see 
White bones where once blossomed the old cherry- 
tree ! 

Frail things! could we read but the objects ^und, 
In the meanest some deep-lurking truth might be 
found. 

Some type of our frailty, some warning to show 
How shiffing the sands are we build on below; 

Our fathers have passed, and have mixed with the 
mould; 

Year presses on year, till the young become old; 
Time, though a stem teacher, is partial to none; 

And the friend and the foe pass away, one by one! 

Domestic Verses, by Delta. 
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From Tkii'f Magaxiiit. 

THE curate; OB, HOPES. 

TRUfSLATED FROM FRRDRIEA BREMSR’s SHORT STORIES. 

I ALWAYS had a peculiar method of travelling 
with the least possible distress along the stony 
road of life; although, in a physical as well as in 
a moral sense, I generally walked barefoot. 1 
hoped ! hoped on from day to day, from morn to 
even, at evening for the next morning; in autumn 
for spring, in spring for autumn; from one year 
to another: and thus 1 had hoped away almost 
thirty years of my life’s journey, without feeling 
severely any of my troubles, except the want of 
good boots. I consoled myself under this calamity 
when in the open air; but when introduced to 
respectable company, I was tormented with a de¬ 
sire of setting ray heels foremost, because they 
were best covered with leather. I ought to con¬ 
fess, too, that I felt my poverty still more when, 
in the huts of misery, I could give no better com¬ 
fort than friendly words. But I comforted myself 
like thousands beside, with a hopeful glance at 
fortune's rolling wheel, and the philosophical ob¬ 
servation, “ Time will bring good counsel.” 

When I was curate under a country clergyman, 
with scanty pay and mean fare, morally languish¬ 
ing, with no society but the ill-tempered wife of 
the tippling parson, the booby son, and the daugh¬ 
ter who, with high shoulders and feet turned in, 
went prying about from morning till night, 1 felt 
a sudden rapture of tenderness and delight when 
a letter, from one of my acquaintances, gave me 
the information that ray uncle P., a merchant in 
Stockholm, personally unknown to me, lay at the 
point of death, and, under a sudden attack of 
family affection, had expressed a desire to behold 
his good-for-nothing nephew. 

And now see the thankful nephew, with a little 
lean bundle under his arm, and a million of rich 
hopes in his breast, seated upon a most uncom¬ 
fortable stiff-necked market cart, jogging along, 
up hill and down hill, to the capital! 

At the tavern where I alighted I ventured to 
order a little, only a very little, breakfast—just a 
slice of bread and butter and two eggs. My land¬ 
lord and a fat gentleman walked to and fro in the 
room, and chatted. ” 1 must say,” said the fat 
gentleman, “this wholesale tradesman P., who 
died yesterday, was a rascal.” 

“Ha, ha,” thought I, “but a rascal who had 
plenty of gold. Harkye, friend, (to the waiter,) 
can you bring me a slice of roast beef, or whatever 
meat you have, to make me more substantial fare 
here. A dish of soup would not be amiss; but 
quick, if you please!” “ Yes,” said my landlord, 

“it is heavy—^thirty thousand dollars, and bank- 
stock beside! No one in the town would have 
dreamed of it—thirty thousand!” “ Thirty thou¬ 

sand!” I inwardly ejaculated in my joyous soul. 
“Harkye, waiter! give me, as soon as you can, 
thirty thousand—^no, no—give me a pint of wine, 
\I mean;” and all my pulses were beating merrily 
to the tune of “ thirty thousand !” 

“ Ah ! ” said the fat gentleman, “ and would you 
believe that among his debts is one of five thou¬ 
sand dollars for champagne? There stand his 
creditors clenching their fists; for all his furni¬ 
ture is worth but a few pence, and outside his door 
they find for their comfort—his calash!” 

“ Aha, that’s another thing!” said I to myself. 
“ Here, waiter! take away the beef, the soup, and 
the wine. I must not taste them: for what have 


I been doing all the morning but eating ! ** Yoa 
have ordered them,” said the waiter. ‘‘ Friend ! ” 
said I, scratching out an apology just behind my 
ear, “ it was an error; I ordered them for a rich 
gentleman, as I supposed, who is now as poor as 
myself, I find, and will never be able to' pay for 
them: but you shall have the money for the eggs 
and bread and butter I have eaten, as well as 
something to drink for your trouble.” So saying, 
and slipping a trifle more than the charge into his 
hand, 1 left the tavern, with a wounded heart and 
nnappeased stomach, to seek for cheap lodgings, 
and to study means of raising money. 

This violent collision between my hopes and the 
reality had given me a headache ; but when I met, 
during my street wandering, a gentleman decked 
with bands and stars, but with a faded face and 
wrinkled brow, and saw a young nobleman whom 
I had known at the University of Upsal, walking 
as if the weight of age and “ taedium vitae” would 
bring him down upon his nose, I lifted up my 
head, took a deep inspiration of the air, (which, 
unfortunately for me, was just there strongly 
scented with sausages cooking,) and felt the hap¬ 
piness of poverty with a pure heart! 

In a remote street I found a little chamber to let, 
which suited better my present condition than my ^ 
hopes two hours before. 

I had gained leavd to spend the winter in Stock¬ 
holm ; “ And now,” thought I, “ what is to bo 
done?” To let my spirits sink was the worst way 
possible; to put my hand in my bosom, and look 
up to heaven was not much better. “ The sun 
breaks out when we least expect him,” said I, 
while the heavy autumnal clouds were sinking 
down over the town. I resolved to do my utmost 
to gain some more comfortable prospect for the 
future than my stay with the country pastor af¬ 
forded me, and at last I fixed upon seeking employ¬ 
ment as a copyist. 

Then I spent many days in fruitless endeavors 
to find ears that were not deaf to my applications, 
and then in the breast-burdening toil of copying 
out the empty productions of empty heads. My 
dinners became more and more economical; but 
my hopes continued to rise until an evening, from 
which, in my calendar, I date a new era with a 
cross. My landlord had just left me to my medi¬ 
tations, with the comfortable observation, as a 
text, that to-morrow I must pay down my quar^ 
ter’s rent, unless I preferred (quite French po¬ 
liteness !) making another tour of discovery about 
the streets. 

It was an indescribably cold November’s evening, 
and I had just returned from visiting a house of 
sickness, where I had, perhaps imprudently, emp¬ 
tied my purse, when I was greeted with this ami- 
ble salutation. 

I trimmed my sleepy, dim-buming lamp with 
my fingers, and then looked about my little dingy 
chamber for plans of money-making. 

“ Diogenes was worse accommodated,” I sighed, 
as I pulled my lame table away from the window, 
for the wind and rain seemed unwilling to stay 
outside. At the same moment, my glance fell 
upon a cheerfully glowing fire in an opposite 
kitchen. “O cooks! you have a glorious lot 
among mortals!” thought I, while with some 
secret pleasure I watched the well-nourished dame, 
who stood like an empress amid the pots and stew- 
pans, surrounded with the glory of the fire, and 
swaying the tongs as a sceptre over her glowing 
dominions. 

On a higher floor I had a view through the win- 
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dow, covered with no envious blind, of a gaily il¬ 
lumined chamber, where a numerous famuy were 
assembled around a tea-table. I was stiff in every 
limb wdth cold and damp, and how empty that 
part of my animal economy, which may be styled 
the magazine, was that evening, I will not say; 
but—“Merciful heaven!” thought I, “if that 
pretty maiden, who is just now reaching a cup of 
tea to the stout gentleman upon the sofa, who 
seems too heavily replenished to rise from his seat, 
would but put out her fair hand a iittle farther 

this way, and could-with a thousand thankful 

kisses—how foolish!—The fat gentleman takes the 
cup, and dips his bun in the tea so deliberately— 
't is enough to make one cry! And now that pretty 
maiden is caressing him ! I wonder if he is her 
papa, or her uncle ; or perhaps, enviable mortal!— 
but no, that cannot be; he is, at least, forty years 
older than she! 

“ That must be his wife surely ; that elderly lady 
who sits beside him on the sofa, and to whom the 
fair maiden just now offers a platter of cakes. 
But to whom does she offer them now 1 One ear 
and a part of a shoulder is all that projects beyond 
the rim of the window. How long he keeps the 
gentle girl waiting his pleasure! but it must be a 
lady—no gentleman would behave so!—or it may 
^ be her brother. Ah! see his great fist thrust into 
the biscuit-basket, a rude lout! but, perhaps, he 
. w’as hungry. Now she turns to the two little girls, 
her sisters, most likely, and gives them all that 
Mr. One-ear has left behind. As for herself, she 
seems to take no more of the tea than I do, except 
its fragrance. But what a movement suddenly 
takes place in the room! The old gentleman starts 
up from the sofa: the one-eared gentleman rushes 
forward, and gives the gentle maiden a rude shock 
(a dromedary as he is!) that impels her against 
the tea-table, and makes the old lady, who was 
just rising from the sofa, sit down again. The 
children ^ip about and clap their hands; the door 
opens; in comes a young officer; the maiden 
throws herself into his arras! Aha! there I have 
it!” I dashed to my wdndow-shutter, so that it 
cracked ; and sat down, wet with the rain, and with 
trembling knees, upon ray stool. 

“ What had I to do staring through the win¬ 
dow? This comes of curiosity !” 

Eight days before, this family had returned from 
the country into the fine house opposite, and all 
this time 1 had never inquired who they were. 
What business had I, this evening, to be prying 
into their circle! What good could it do me ? 

I was in a sorry mood, and felt something of 
heart-heaviness; but, according to my resolution 
never to yield to despondency, I set about a de¬ 
scription of domestic happiness, of that happiness 
which I had never tasted! Said I, as I breathed 
upon my stiffened fingers, “ Am I then the first 
who has sought in the hot-house of imagination a 
pleasing warmth which the hard world of realities 
denies us? Six dollars for a load of pine-wood ; 
ay, you will not have them till December. I will 
write!” 

“ Happy, thrice happy is the ftimily in whose 
close and warm circle no heart feels lonely in its 
joys nor in its sorrows; no glance, no smile re¬ 
mains unanswered ; where the members daily sa^ 
to each other, not in mere words, but in their 
actions, your cares, your joys, your fortunes, are 
also mine!” 

“ Beautiful is the quiet, peaceful house, which 
closes its protecting walls around the pilgrim 


through life, which collects around its friendly, 
gleaming hearth, the old grandsire, leaning upo i 
his staff, the manly husband, the amiable wife, 
and their happy children, who close the day of 
sport and enjoyment with hearty thanksgiving, 
while the mother chants to them a little song, 
telling how,— 


‘ Angels their vigils keep 
Around the bed 
And o’er the head 
Of innocence asleep!’ ” 

Here I had to stop; for something like a drop of 
rain fell upon my cheek, and 1 could not see my 
paper clearly. 

“How many,” thought I, as my thoughts, 
against my will, took a melancholy turn, “ how 
many are doomed to know nothing of this happi¬ 
ness!” For a moment I considered myself in 
the only looking-glass I had in my chamber, that 
of truth, and then with gloomy feelings I wrote on, 
—Unhappy surely is the desolate one who, in 
the cold and dreary moments of life, (which come 
so often,) can rest on no faithful bosom, whose 
sighs are unanswered, to whose complaint no voice 
replies, ‘I understand you; I sympathize with 
you! ’ He is depressed: no one raises his drooping 
head! He weeps: no one regards it! He goes 
away : no one follows him ! He comes : no one 
hastens to meet him! He sleeps: no one watches 
over him! He vr alone! Why does he not die? 
Ah ! who would mourn over him? How cold the 
grave which no warm tear of love bedews. He is 
lonely in the winter’s night. For him earth has 
no flowers, and dimly bum the lights of heaven. 
Why wanders he here alone? Why does he not 
flee as a shadow to the land of shadows ? Ah! he 
still hopes, A pauper, he begs for happiness, and 
hopes, in the eleventh hour, that some friendly 
hand will bestow it.” It was my own situation 
that I described. 

Early robbed of my parents,—without brother, 
sister, friends and relatives, I stood so lonely and 
desolate in the world, that, but for a strong con¬ 
fidence in Heaven, and a naturally cheerful dis¬ 
position, I should have sought an escape from such 
an existence. Hitherto, more from instinct than 
philosophy, I had habitually suppressed all earnest 
longings for a happier state of life than that which 
surrounded me; but lately other thoughts had been 
gaining power over me, and, especiaUy this even¬ 
ing, 1 felt an unutterable desire for a friend, for 
one whom I might love; in short, for a bosom- 
companion,—a wife,—one with whom I might feel 
myself a king, even in the meanest hut! But I re¬ 
membered, as involuntarily I shuddered with cold, 
that all my love, in such circumstances as the pres¬ 
ent, could not prevent my wife, if I had one, from 
being frozen or starved to death. More depressed 
than ever, I arose from my stool, and paced up and 
down in my little boundary. The oppressive 
feeling of roy situation followed me like my shadow 
on the wall; and, for the first time in my life, I 
was ^ite disheartened, and cast a gloomy glance 
upon the future. 

“ But what in the world,” I exclaimed earnestly 
to myself, “will all this dull pondering avail!” 
Again I tried to loosen myself from the anxious 
thoughts that plagued me. “ If but one Christian 
soul would only come to see me, whoever it might 
be, friend or foe,—any visiter would be welcome to 
break this dismal solitude. Yea, if one from the 
world of spirits would open the door, he should be 
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welcome. What was that! Three knocks at the 
door! I ’ll not believe my senses^Three knocks 
again !*’ I went and opened the door. Nobody 
was there; but the wind howled along the stair¬ 
case. Hastily I closed the door, put my hands in 
my pockets, and continued my parade, humming 
to keep up my courage. In a few moments 1 
heard something like a sigh. I stopped and lis¬ 
tened. Again 1 heard distinctly a sigh, and that 
so deep and sorrowful, that with considerable 
emotion I called out, “ Who is there!” No answer 
was returned. I stood for a moment to study what 
all this could mean, when a frightful noise, as if 
a host of cats were coming screaming down stairs, 
ending with a heavy thump against my door, made 
me decided for action. I took up my glimmering 
light, but, in the moment that I opened the door, 
it expired, or was blown out. A gigantic white 
figure hovered before me, and I felt myself sud¬ 
denly grasped by two powerful arms. I cried out 
for help, and struggled so hard, that my antagonist 
fell to the ground with me; but I happened to be 
uppermost. Like an arrow 1 bounded up, and 
would have run, but stumbled over something,— 
Heaven knows what,—I believe somebody had 
seized ray feet: again I fell to the gromid, struck 
my head against the comer of the table, and lost 
my senses, with a soimd like loud laughter ringing 
in my ears. 

When I opened my eyes again, ihey encountered 
a dazzling glare. I closed them again, and listened 
to a distracting noise that hovered around me. 
Again I opened them, and tried to distinguish and 
recognize some of the objects about me, which 
seemed so new and wonderful, that I suddenly 
feared I had lost my senses. I lay u|mn a sofa, 
and—no, I was not deluded !—the beautiful maiden 
who had hovered befcure my imagination all the 
evening, now really stood beside me, with a 
heavenly expression of sympathy, and bathed my 
head with vinegar! A young man, whose face 
seemed familiar to me, stood and held my hand. 
I saw also the fat old gentleman and another thin 
gentleman, and next 1 discovered the lady, the 
children, and the paradise of the tea-table glim¬ 
mering in a sort of twilight distance ; in short, by 
some inconceivable humor of fortune, I found 
myself in the midst of the very family which I 
had, an hour before, contemplated with such in¬ 
terest ! 

As I recovered my faculties the military young 
man enfolded me in his arms. Do you not know 
me again!” said he, while I sat still as if petrified. 
“Have you forgotten Augustus, whose life you 
saved not long ago at the risk of your own! whom 
you fished out of the water, at the risk of remain¬ 
ing to keep company with fishes yourself! See, 
hero are my father, my mother, and my sister 
Wilhelraina.” I pressed his hand. Then, with 
a smart blow with his fist upon the table, the father 
exclaimed, “ And because you have saved my son’s 
life, and you are an honorable fellow, that can 
suffer hunger to afford food to others, I declare you 
shall have the benefice at H—. I—have the 
patronage, you understand!” For a while I was 
bereft of the power of thought and speech ; and, 
amid all the explanations that were given, there 
was only one thing that impressed itself clearly on 
my mind—that Wilhelmina was not —that Wilhel- 
mina was the sister of Augustus! 

He had, that evening, returned from a journey 
during which, in the preceding summer, I had 
enjoyed the happiness of saving his life. Previous 


to this accident, 1 had only drunk with him In the 
brotherhood of the University. He had related to 
his family, with all the enthusiasm of youth, my 
good service in his behalf, and all that he knew of 
me besides. His father, who had a benefice in 
his gift, and (as I afterwards learned) had glanced 
with pity, sometimes, through the window upon 
my scanty table, had resolved, at the request of 
his son, to raise me from the lap of poverty to the 
summit of happiness. Augustus, in his delight, 
would make this resolution instantly known to me ; 
and, in his love of a practical joke, he approached 
ray chamber in the style already described ; the 
consequence of which, for me, was my wound 
upon tlie temple and my translation across tlie 
street out of darkness into light! A thousand 
times has the good youth begged forgiveness for 
his indiscretion, and as many times have I assured 
him that the benefice of H. would prove a balsam 
strong enough to cure a deeper wound! Astonish¬ 
ed was I to find that the ear and shoulder of the 
gentleman who at tea time was the subject of my 
splenetic observations belonged to no one less than 
my patron. The stout gentleman was Wilhelmi- 
na’s uncle. 

The kindness and cheerfulness of my new friends 
made me soon feel at home and happy. The old 
people treated me as if 1 was their child, and the 
young people admitted me to all the privileges of 
a brother. After I had received two cups of tea 
from the hand of Wilhelmina, I arose to take my 
leave of the family for the night. All invited me 
to stay; but I determined to spend ray first happy 
night in my old lodging, and there to offer thanks 
to the Guide of my destiiw. Augustus attended 
me to my resting-place. There my landlord stood 
in the chamber, between the overthrown stool and 
table, with an aspect something between rain and 
sunshine. One side of his mouth w’as screwed up 
to his ear with an attempt at a smile, while the 
other was drawn down to his chin with suspicion ; 
his eyes followed the same directions, and his 
whole face seemed seized with a cramp, until Au¬ 
gustus requested him to leave us alone, and then 
his countenance dissolved into a smile of the grin¬ 
ning species. 

Augustus was most earnestly indignant at the 
I sight of my table, my stool, and my bed, and talk¬ 
ed of whipping my landlord for his extortion. I 
was compelled to assure him that I would change 
ray lodgings on the coming day. When ray friend 
h^ left me, I spent some time in meditating upon 
this change in my fortunes, and thanked God heartily 
for it. Then my thoughts ran away to my pasto¬ 
ral charge, and Heaven only knows with how 
many fat oxen, with what flowers, and fruits, and 
trees, I replenished my paradise, where I wan¬ 
dered with my i^ve, and how many richly-edified 
souls I saw streaming out of my church. I bap¬ 
tized, I confirmed, I betrothed the dear children of 
my pastorate, and forgot none but the funeral 
ceremonies. 

At last, beyond midnight, I closed my eyes, and 
gave up my thoughts to the wild powers of dream¬ 
ery. Then I preached with a loud voice in my 
church; while my congregation would persist in 
sleeping. After divine service, my congregation 
came out of the church transformed into sheep and 
oxen, bleating and lowing at me when I reproved 
them. I tried to lead my wife away; but could 
not separate her from a great turnip-plant that 
grew, and ^ew, till it covered both our heads. 
Then I tried to climb up to heaven upon a ladder; 
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but potatoes, grnim, tares, aod peas, entangled my 
feet, and hindered every step. At last I saw 
myself walking upon my head among my posses¬ 
sions ; and as I wondered how this could be, I fell 
more soundly asleep. Yet I must have continued 
my pastoral dream: for in the morning I woke 
myself at the end of a long sermon, by saying 
“Amen!’* 1 had some trouble to convince my¬ 
self that the events of the preceding evening did 
not belong to my dreams, until Augustus made 
his appearance, and invited me to be with his 
family at noon. 

The pastorate, Wilhelmina, the family into 
which I had entered ; the new hopes of the future 
that now glittered in the sunshine of the present; 
ail filled me with a joy to be felt, not described ! 

From the depth of a thankful heart, I hailed the 
new life dawning upon me with a resolution, 
whatever might come, to do the best, and hope for 
the best in every case ! 

Two years after that happy dinner, I sat, one 
autumn evening, in my snug parsonage, beside the 
fire. Close to me sat my dear wife, my Wilhel¬ 
mina, and span. I was about to rea!d to her the 
sermon I had prepared for the next Sunday, and 
which I hoped would prove very edifying to my 
congregation. As I turned over the manuscript, 
a loose leaf fell out. It was the very paper upon 
which, just two years previous to that evening, I 
had written down my thoughts on domestic happi¬ 
ness, in a situation, apparently, so far away from 
everything of the kind. I showed it to my wife. 
She read it, and smiled through her tears; then, 
with an arch expression which is, I believe, pecu¬ 
liar to herself, she took up my pen and wrote on 
the other side of the leaf as follows :— 

“ The author can now, I hope, give a picture of 
his situation quite a contrast to that on the reverse. 
Now, he is no longer lonely, no more forsaken 
and desolate. His gentlest sigh is answered; his 
most intimate sorrows are shared with his wife. 
He goes; her heart follows him. He comes ; 
she hastens to meet him with a smile. His tears 
are wiped away by her hand, and his smiles are 
reflected upon her face. She plucks flowers to 
strew his path. He has a flock dear to him ; 
several devoted friends; and he counts as his 
relatives all who are destitute. He loves ; he is 
beloved. He has the power to make men happy; 
he is happy.’* 

Truly has my Wilhelmina painted ray present 
situation ; and, inspired with feelings cheerful and 
bright as sunbeams in spring, I send forth my 
hopes to delight themselves in the future. 

1 hope that my sermon for next Sunday will be 
useful to my people; and though some of the 
careless ones may be fast asleep, # hope that will 
not be allowed to disturb my temper. For my 
coming children, I have hopes prepared. If 1 
have a son, I hope he may prove my successor; if a 
daughter, oh, I have hopes for her ! 

I hope, in the course of a little time, to find a 
publisher for my sermons. 

I hope to live many years with my wife. 

We, that is Wilhelmina and myself, hope during 
this time to dry many tears, and for ourselves, to 
shed as few as may fall to the lot of children of the 
earth such as we are. 

We hope that neither of us will long survive the 
other. 

Lastly, we hope, that we shall always be able 
to hope while here; and, when all the hopes of 
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this green earth must vanish away before the 
light of eternal certainties, then we hope our Good 
Father will pronounce a mild judgment upon his 
humble and hopeful children. 


HOUSE FLIES. 


Amongst domestic plagues flies are generUly 
included. Few persons know from whence they 
come, or are aware that there are numerous spe¬ 
cies which inhabit our dwellings. Some of these 
species a good deal resemble each other, whilst oth¬ 
ers are so very dissimilar, that the smaller ones are 
supposed to be the young of the larger individuals. 
In our days, when natural science has arrived at 
such a degree of perfection—when every year 
brings forth works of amusement and instruction 
adapted to every age, as well as for every class of 
society—it seems incredible that any one should be 
so ignorant of the things which daily surround 
him, as to suppose that flies vary in size accord¬ 
ing to their age : and that, consequently the large 
and small are the old and young of the same 
species. To assist in dissipating such errors, we 
glean from the Correspondence of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle the following facts, connected with the 
history of the common house-fly.— [Chambers' 
Journal.^ 

There are fifty, perhaps a hundred, diflferent 
sorts of flies and gnats which annually visit our 
apartments, and establish themselves as regular 
domestics. Amongst the most familiar of these 
are the green-bottle, tlie blue-bottle or flesh-fly, 
the larder-fly, impatiently bouncing against the 
windows, the biting house-fly, which interrupts our 
reveries by its unwelcome attacks on the legs and 
ankles, and the lesser and larger house flies, alight¬ 
ing on our food, and soiling the furnitqre. All of 
them are unpleasant companions—tickling, teas¬ 
ing, devouring; the most unceremonious visitors 
—pa 3 ^g respect neither to time, place, nor per¬ 
son. 

Their economy and transformation being similar, 
the domestic fly may be taken as the type of the 
whole. Like most insects, it lays eggs, which 
are deposited in hot and moist dunghills, and 
among other putrifying refuse. These egg^ are 
hatched into minute maggots of a dirty white and 
yellow color,, which feed till they arrive at about 
twice the size of a caraway seed, and in this 
state they tumble hither and thither, without any 
distinct order of locomotion. When fat and fuft 
fed, the maggots lie dormant a few hours, during 
which time the skin hardens, and becomes an oval 
cylindrical case, of a chestnut color; and in this 
respect the two-winged flies (diptera) diflIer from 
all the other orders of insects, which cast their 
skins when they become chrysalides. In the chrys¬ 
alis state they remain from a few days to as many 
weeks, accoiding to the temperature; many of 
them, no doubt, sleeping throughout winter. During 
this period of repose, the recent maggot is under¬ 
going a wonderful transformation within his own 
skin, which ultimately opens at one end by a little 
circular lid, and out creeps the house-fly, with its 
body and six legs as large as at any subsequent 
period of its life ; indeed the abdomen is often 
larger, as it is filled with a fluid necessary to the 
expansion of the wings. When the fly issues 
from the chrysalis, the only part which has to 
grow is the wings—^these being at that stage two 
I httle crumpled moist objects on each side of the 
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body. The first act of the insect, therefore, is, 
before they dry, to crawl up some object, when 
the fluid in the abdomen gravitates, or is forced 
into the nervures of the win^s, and expands the 
wrinkles; at last these appendages are stretched 
out, and covered with a delicate transparent, but 
iridescent membrane, and then the little animal is 
ready for flight. 

The house-fly, thus completed, is too well known 
to require any lengthened description. It still 
bears the technical name assigned to it by Linnaeus 
(inu^ca (iomtsltta.) It is clothed with black hairs 
and bristles; the antennae, or feelers, are black, 
and feathered ; the eyes are remote, and of a dull 
brownish-red ; the space between them is black, 
but the face is a satiny yellowish-white; and a 
similar line surrounds the eyes; the thorax or 
body is bright grey, with four blackish stripes 
dow'n the back; the abdomen is ash-colored, wdth 
clouded markings; and the six legs are long, 
slender, and blackish. The fly thus described is 
a very pretty animal ; and when seen under the 
microscope, presents one of the most perfect and 
elegant objects in animated nature. Its whole 
anatomy and structure are beautiiully adapted to 
its mode of life ; its orbicular eyes enable it to see 
above, l>eneath, and around it; its proboscis, which 
it elongates and contracts at pleasure, can seize 
and extract the juices of the minutest particle: 
and its tiny feet which act like a boy’s sucker, 
enable it not only to climb the smoothest surface, 
but to walk even with its back downwards. 

The domestic fly is very generally diffused ; and 
British naturalists state, that the musca domestica 
of Canada, the United States, Cape of Good 
Hope, Hobart Town, &c. is one and the same, 
with that which frequents our own apartment. 
To the same genus as musca domestica belong 
the green-bpttle (M. Cf^sar) and the blue-bottle 
{E. vomtiaria.) The larder-fly, so like the blue-bot¬ 
tle, belongs to another genus, (anthomyia^) which 
also includes the lesser house-fly, vulgarly believed 
to be the young of musca domestica. The biting 
house-fly ranks under a third genus, termed sto- 
mojySf from the structure of the mouth, which is 
horny, and formed for piercing. 


From Tail’a Magazine. 

AMERICA. 

AaoRT tongues are warring with thee,—arrows fly¬ 
ing thick as hail, 

Beaten like the black thou scomest, or the wheat be¬ 
neath the flail; 

Still the giant tree is standing, that thy early great¬ 
ness set, 

And I hold unto the faith—thou wilt reclaim thy 
glory yet. 

For I cannot but remember how in years long past 
away, 

It was iJwu who shed o’er dying eyes the light of 
dawning day ; 

It was thou who winged young panting hearts, the 
noble and the free, 

With the dreams, (oh, were they dreams ?) of a hap¬ 
pier world to be! 

Where the living soul, bestowed of Heaven, should 
reckon in its worth. 

As a patent of nobility, the fairest on the earth: 

Where the nations tired of senseless rule, might joy¬ 
fully behold 

A people all of kings, crowned with richer wealth 
than gold. 


And though no poet then hadst thou to glorify tby 

fame, 

Thy deeds were poems, that could light dead worda 
with living flame: 

Columbia sang each western breeze, while hearts a» 
true as brave 

Leapt—like the young roe o’er the nil—to greet thee 
o’er the wave; 

Where Ihy flag—then nobly worn as won—was 
hailed with holy minh, 

As the starry spangled symbol of a heaven to come 
on earth; 

Where man as man should reverence have, no pride 
ol birth t’ enthral, 

For God’s own love who made us with his image 
stamp’d on all. 

# « # * « 

Hark! hark ! They scoff, they jeer, they laugh,^ 
‘‘ His image ? In the dust? 

With clutching hand ? With eye that twins a felon’s, 
for its trust f 

The brag of Ireedom on his tongue, * slave* branded 
on his brow f ” 

For Mammon hath avenged the negro; thou’rt kis 
negro now! 

Alas! hope turns away, to take with bitterness her 
parr. 

While thinking of thee as thou wert, to see thee as 
thou art: 

The pattern of our nation once, thou temp’st them to 
disow'n 

Their ancient boast as Englishmen,—to kick thee, 
now thou ’rt down! 

While servile throngs of hireling longues fall in to 
swell the cry, 

That strives (Gtxl knows in vain!) to blast the name 
of liberty. 

Of her, the radiant angel that rocked thy cradle days, 

Whose voice, among thy morning stars, sang forth iii 
sw-eetest praise. 

Say not the fault is fault of few, that partial blame 
should fall: 

Till purified your lazar-house, the plague-spot is on 
us all! 

Oh, foolish, in a fancy crazed, to think belief should 
wait 

On the worth of a whole nation,-lackeys to a felon 
state! 

# • • • • 

No smarting creditor appeals, wit-sharpened by his 
want, 

Whose private purse’s emptiness is measure of his 
taunt; 

But one who owns the early debt, now rendered back 
in tears, 

For all those precious golden hopes you gave in for¬ 
mer years. 

Have pity, oh,%ave pity, on the noble blood thou 
hast shed, 

On the memory of thy pilgrims, thy warrior sages 
dead! 

Have pity on thy living sons, the Great — alas ! the 
few 

Whose eyes arc flame with burning shame, at the 
deeds that ye can do! 

Such pity—(it were better than to doom them to be¬ 
hold 

The birthright of their Land of Promise bartering for 

gold)— 

Such pity as the Hebrew mothers showed their little 
ones; 

The pity without hope—that wracked out life upon 
the stones! 
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Qo! plunge jrour brutal knives deep, deep—find out 
the Ibunt within 

Those noble hearts, whence mounts the blood that 
blushes at your sio ! 

And, if you dare go near his grave^ then lay them side 
by side, 

“With Him, the Irreproachable—your country’s hal¬ 
low’d pride. 

His ashes stir! is it to hail the dead whose hearts 
were true ? 

No! for your living crowds are false—too many for 
too few! 

The earth upheaves—asunder breaks the crai§en-cov- 
ered sod— 

He rises with the might of one approved and blest of 
God! 

The delegate of Him who weighs the mountains in 
his hand; 

Of Him before whose countenance no sinner’s soul 
can stand: 

He questions of the glory that he left the land in 
trust: 

—The corpses of your dead are all to answer—“ It is 
dust! ” 

But there’s life within the tree that thy early great¬ 
ness set. 

And I hold unto the faith—Thou wilt reclaim thy 
glory yet. 


POSTAGE-LABELS AND ENVELOPES. 

The following facts relative to the manufacture of 
our present jxjsiage-labels and envelopes may not be 
uninteresting to the reader. They are gleaned from 
a paper, by the Rev. J. Barlow, on the Chemical and 
Mechanical Processe.s, and the Social Infiuences of 
the Penny Post, read at a recent meeting of the 
London Royal Institution. The adhesive labels, or 
** queen’s heads,” as they are commonly called, are 
executed by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and Fetch, on 
Mr. Perkiius’ principle of steel-engraving by transfer. 
This process depenils on the properly of iron to be¬ 
come hard or soft as it receives or lose.s a small 
quantity of carbon—the soft plates receiving impres¬ 
sions oif the original hardened engraving, and then 
being tempered to the necessary hardness for the pur¬ 
poses of the printer. Mr. Barlow lays great stress on 
the absolute identity of every engraving, however nu¬ 
merous, produced by this method. The engine-work 
on the adhesive labels is of so close a pattern, that it 
cannot be taken olf by lithography or any similar con¬ 
trivance ; while, on the other hand, the eye is so ac¬ 
customed to notice slight differences between one face 
and another, that the most skilful imitator of a mi- 
auie engraving of a human countenance (like that 
of the sovereign on the label) could not possibly avoid 
such a deviation from what be was copying as would 
insure the detection of forgery. With regard to the 
qualities of the colored inks with which the labels are 
printed, Mr. Barlow remarks, that though sufficiently 
mrmanent to withstand the effects of sun-light, rain, 
icc., they would be discharged by any fraudulent at¬ 
tempt to remove the obliterating stamp for the pur¬ 
pose of issuing the labels a second time. The gum 
used for fixing the labels to letters is chiefly derived 
from potato starch, and therefore perfectly innocuous. 

The manufacture ot the postage-envelope is effected 
by many powerful, yet accurate machines. The pa¬ 
per is pervaded by colored threads, as a security 
against fraud; and when sent from the manufactory 
of Mr. Dickinson, it is delivered to the firm of Messrs. 
De La Rue. It is there cut into lozenges, by the en¬ 
gine of Mr. Wilson, with the utmost precision, and 
at the rate of sixty or eighty thousand a minute. 
Previously to being stamped, each lozenge has a 
notch cut in each side for the convenience of folding: 
this is done by an angular chisel. The envelopes are 
then stamped at Somerset house, by a machine which 
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combines the operations of printing and embossing— 
the invention of the late Sir W. Congreve. The last 
process, the folding and gumming, is performed by 
the Messrs. De La Rue, who employ thirty-nine fold¬ 
ers on an average j and a quick hand can told 3500 
in a day. 

Mr. Barlow next noticed .«:ome statistical conclu¬ 
sions :—One engraving on Mr. Perkins’ hard steel- 
roller will afford lOSO transfers to soft steel plates; 
these again will, when hardened, admit of 6(>,000 im¬ 
pressions being pulled from each, so that one original 
will afford 100,800,000 impressions of labels. Twelve 
years ago, common envelopes were sold at one shil¬ 
ling the dozen ; (now the postage envelope, with its 
medallion, may be bought wholesale at half a far¬ 
thing, exclusive of the .stamp;) and yet, though the 
manufacture is peculiarly costly, it returns a small 
profit to the government. More than two hundred 
and twenty millions of chargeable letters were posted 
in 1843; so that, supposing all the letter-boxes in the 
United Kingdom to be open twelve hours in a day, 
and to communicate with one large spout, the letters 
would keep flowing through it at the mean rate of 
fourteen in a second.— Chambers' Journal. 


Sxake Superstitions.— The superstitious notions 
of the Syrians respecting serpents and snakes surpass 
all imaginable measure of absurdity. They attribute 
numberless powers for good or evil io those disgusting 
reptiles ; and very rarely does a Syrian peasant ven¬ 
ture to kill or even to disturb a serpent that has made 
its nest in a wall, being firmly persuaded that the 
whole generation of the killed or wounded reptile 
would implacably pursue the murderer and his kin 
till their vengeance was satisfied. Precisely the 
same belief prevails, as we are told by Kohl, among 
the inhabitants of the southern steppes of Russia, 
who are generally too much afraid of a snake to kill 
it, even though it take up its abode under the same 
roof with them. Lei a snake alone,” says the Rus¬ 
sian, ‘‘and he will let you alone; but if you kill it, 
its whole race will persecute you,” ♦ ♦ • The 
married woman, who>e longings to be a mother have 
proved vain, in spile of ail her vows and her consul¬ 
tations of santons and sages, betakes her, as a In.^t 
resource, to the aid of the black serpent; and she 
feels assured, that if she wears the dead body of one 
of those creatures next her skin for three days, she 
will not long be deprived of the honors of maternity. 
Very serious accidents have often resulted from this 
practice. Some years ago a considerable number of 
dark-colored snakes, rendered torpid by cold, were 
carried down by the river to Caiffa, near Mount Car¬ 
mel. When the circumstance was made known, all 
the married women of the district w^ho were not 
blessed with children flocked to the spot, to gel 
themselves a snake for a girdle; but the snakes, 
many of which were venomous, were only numbed ; 
the warmth of the botly revived them, and the lives 
of several of the women w'ere greatly endangered by 
the bites they received. It is said that one unfortu¬ 
nate young woman, who had consented with extreme 
repugnance to employ this horrible remedy, w^as so 
terrified w’hen she felt the cold pressure of the reviving 
reptile, as it writhed round her body, that she threw 
herself from the house-top and was killed on the spot. 
—Library of Travel. 


Effects of Drainage on Human Life. —The Rev. 
Professor Buckland, at a public meeting lately held 
in Oxford, said that in the parish of St. Margaret, 
Lcice.ster, containing 22,000 inhabitants, it appeared 
that one portion of it was effectually drained, some 
parts but partially so, and others not at all. In the 
latter, the average duration of life is thirteen years 
and a half, while in the same parish where the drain¬ 
age is only partial, the average is twenty-two years 
and a half, thereby showing the frightful effects of a 
bad atmosphere.— Chambers' Journal. 
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THE COCKPIT DUEL. 


From the United Service Journal. 

THE COCKPIT DUEL. 

**He*8 Iniljr valiant, that can wiseiy eufTer 
The worst that man can hn'aihc." 

“ If wrongs be evils, ami enfoicc ns kill, 

Wbai folly 'l is to huzard life for ill.” 

* Srakspbarb. 

Onk evening, shortly after tlte death of Capt. 
Stackpoole of the Suuira frigate, who fell in a 
duel with Lieut. Cecil of the Argo, at Jamaica, 
the affair was brought forward, as a subject for 
discussion, on the forecastle of a fine eight*and- 
thirty in which I was serving, and remarks were 
made that did great credit to the hearts of the 
honest fellows who felt keenly the loss of a brave 
man through a delicate point of false honor, and 
which might have been easily arranged to the sat¬ 
isfaction of all parties had any judicious person 
been at hand. 

The facts were briefly these ; two officers of the 
Stalira informed Captain Stackpoole, that Mr. Ce¬ 
cil “ had declared in their presence, that he (Capt. 
S.) never spoke the truth.” Four years elapsed 
from the alleged utterance of these words, and the 
meeting of the captain and lieutenant at Jamaica. 
The former sent his first lieutenant with a mes¬ 
sage, demanding to know whether Cecil “ had 
used such language, and if he had, it was impos¬ 
sible for both of them to exist in the same world 
together, for he should require satisfaction.” 

Now what could a man, situated as Lieutenant 
Cecil was, do under such circumstances? The 
question was accompanied with threats that in the 
first instance should have been spared ; besides 
coming from the quarter that it did, more might 
be implied than met the ear, for Capt. Stackpoole 
was known to be a “ dead shot,” and, therefore, 
the avoiding of a meeting might be construed into 
cowardice. Cecil persisted that, “ as far as he 
could recollect, he had never said anything of the 
kind ; but as he might have made use of the words, 
he would not deny them.” 

Captain Stackpoole required a positive denial in 
writing, or to meet him the next morning with 
pistols, and the second having thus far delivered 
himself of his errand, asked Mr. Cecil “ if there 
was anything he could say to the captain, which 
might induce the latter to accept an apology.” 

To this Cecil replied, that ” the message he had 
first received put it entirely out of his power to 
apologize—he much regretted that it had not been 
required at the outset, but now his only alternative 
was to give Capt. S. the meeting he demanded.” 

Thus terminated preliminaries, and Cecil, being 
well acquainted with the captain's skill as a marks¬ 
man, prepared himself, as a brave man ought to 
do, to meet the death which appeared to be inevit¬ 
able. He had scarcely ever fired a pistol in his 
life, and consequently, had never practised as his 
antagonist had done, for I have heard it said, that 
the latter could throw a half crown in the air, and 
hit it as it was falling—so much for equality. 

About five o’clock (soon after daylight) on the 
succeeding morning the hostile parties met—took 
their ground at ten paces, and fired as nearly as 
possible at the same moment—Cecil, who had bade 
adieu to the world, stood erect uninjured—Stack¬ 
poole was a corpse upon the ground—he expired 
without uttering a word, or even a groan—^the ball 
of his adversary had entered his right arm a little 
above the wrist, glanced off through his side, frac¬ 
turing a rib, passed into the lungs, and life was 
almost iastantly extinct. 


I never liked youf Tong shore duels,’* said 
the captain of the forecastle, after the foregoing 
particulars had been related ; “ there's never noth¬ 
ing like fair play in ’em as there is in being nailed 
down by the slack of your Irowsers abaft, athwart 
a sea-chest, or the heel of a spare top-mast.” 

“ Right, Jem,” assented an old quarter-muster ; 
“besides pistol balls were moulded tor the enemy, 
and not for countryman to let fly at countryman.” 

“ Talking about duels,” said the boatswain's- 
mate, “ puts me in mind of one as happened among 
the midshipmen of a line-of-batlle ship I belonged 
to, and if you like, messmates, I '11 just overhaul 
it to you.” 

A ready assent was yielded to this proposal, and 
Tom Whistler, after a short preface, related the 
following particulars, which 1 shall give in his 
own particular idiom. 

They were rather a skylarking, randomish set 
of blades, were the midshipmen in that ship, as, 
messmates, you know most young genelmen are— 
and as full of tricks as Saint Jago's is of monkeys. 

We were fitting out in port, and had just got the 
rigging over the lower-mast-heads, and there waa 
only two of the leftonants had joined, so in course 
there was plenty for ’em to do ’pon deck without 
troubling themselves with looking out after the 
youngsters below’, though they kept them pretty 
taut at boat and dock-yard duly too. Well, one 
day it was raining heavy, and the hands were 
principally working under cover on the main-deck, 
and 1 w’as down in the after cock-pit getting the 
tiers cleared out for the cables as were expected 
to come alongside. The young genelmen were all 
on ’em on the mischievous lay, skulking about and 
tormenting each other, and one of ’em hauls up 
close to me and says,— 

“Tom, we’re going to have a bit of fun with 
Mr. Moodie,” says he, “ for he’s ownly a know- 
nothing, and is always boasting of his grandfather. 

Lord somebody or other, and his uncle the baronet, 
and his uncle the bishop.” 

“ And why not, Mr. Quinton ? ” says I, os I 
went on with my work, “ if so be as he’s got rich 
and titled relatives, there's never no harm in being ’ 

proud of ’em as long as they desarve it, and! { 

hopes they will be able by-and-by to think as much 
of him.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t altogether that, Tom !” says 
the young officer, “but he is so proud hisself 
though he is as poor as a rat in a miser's kitchen.” 

“As to his being poor,” says I, “that’s no 
fault of his, Mr. Quinton, and I don’t never like to 
see any one onbraided or punished for his misfor- 
tins.” 

“ But then,” says the youngster, “ he sails so 
large in his talk about his courage, and what he’d 
do if anybody was to insult him, so that they are 
going to put his bravery to tlie proof. Hark, Tom, 
don't you hear them?” 

“ Why yes, it's plain enough to hear ’em, Mr. 
Quinton,” says I, “ but 1 ’ni thinking it’s hardly 
fair for all hands to be badger-baiting a young 
officer as has just joined, and never was at aea 
afore;” for d’ye see, messmates, it was always a 
constant practice, when any midshipman came 
aboard as was a greenhorn, and had never dipped 
his hands in salt water, to play him all manner of 
tricks, and they were like young devils as to which 
could torment him most. Now, Mr. Moodie was 
a youth of good connexions, and hailed his rela¬ 
tions with long handles to tlieir names; but bit 
own father was a poor mao w’ith a large (amily^ 
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bis mother having displeased her parents by ma¬ 
king a love-match—and I say, messmates, what’s 
the use of geiting spliced unless love twists the 
strands? To be sure a cargo of shiners goes a 
great way in the regard of hoisting aboard the 
pleasures of life, such as grog and ’bacca and 
what not, but money can’t clap a purchase on the 
heart to bowse out its dear affections, as most on 
you knows. So Mr. Moodie’s mother took to 
loving one of your ’long-shore craft as they calls a 
poet and wrote books, and her friends tried to 
make ’em part company—not because he had an 
ugly tigure-head, or was out of trim in his bear¬ 
ings, fur he was a fine handsome fellow, and talked 
all sorts of verses like an angel—nor could they 
lug anything down again him in regard of his car- 
ackter, for he was as steady and w ell-behaved as a 
first-rate bishop ; but then, d’ye see, messmates, 
he was poor. Howsomever, all her family could 
do, they could n’t put her out of conceit of him, 
and so they got clandexterously married, which, as 
soon as it w as found out, got her discharged from 
the family muster-book, and she was cast adrift to 
seek her fortune. Still she was happy with her 
husband, and he was happy with her ; so that they 
were both happy together, and cared nothing for 
the breezes of the world, blow high, blow low. 
He sarved out his varses and his poems—nothing 
equal to Dibden’s though—and she played ’em 
off on the penny-forty—a rum name for music, 
messmates—and so they lived like a couple of tur¬ 
tle-doves. But by-and-by there was a youngster 
launched into life, and in due course of time anoth¬ 
er, and so they went on, whilst, as ill luck would 
have it, an opposition poet starts up, and the 
world, as it always does, throwing overboard all 
thoughts of past sarvices, runs down Mr. Moodie, 
and hoists the t’other over his head. Well, the 
long and the short of it is, messmates, that as the 
book-building consam failed, they slipped their 
moorings, and dropped down the stream of poverty, 
for none of the nobs would lend ’em so much as a 
kedge anchor to bring up and howld on by; and 
what was the use of a long range of titles to cling 
to as slipped through their fingers like the buttered 
tail of a pig, or a topsel-tye w'ell greased? Mr. 
Moodie tried to get an appointment abroad, and 
mayhap might have done so, if so be he could 
have waited long enough ; but somehow or another 
there was so many to sarve, that he always got 
disappointed ; and at last finding he had but small 
hopes to ride out the gale of adversity, with noth¬ 
ing but promises for ground tackle, he bears up 
and turns schoolmaster in a small way, sarving 
out a due allowance of poetry and birch-rod alcum- 
temately. But the husband and the wife always 
rowed in the same boat; there was no wrangling 
nor grumbling; they never ceased to love each 
other, and they doated on their eldest boy, who, 
as I towld you afore, had got the rating of mid¬ 
shipman in the line-of-battle ship, through the 
kindness of an old friend who had just come home 
from Ingee. I lamed all this arterwards, mess¬ 
mates, but 1 thought it would be just as well to 
overhaul the matter here. Well, then, he was 
dawn in the cockpit, and about as happy as an 
on fortunate swab in the darbies looking forward to 
three dozen at the gangway. 

To be sure, the youngster, finding himself in 
uniform, went off with flowing sheets in his talk 
about his great relatives who had never done noth¬ 
ing to save his parents from being wrecked, if so 
be as they’d been driven on the rocks, nor yet gave 


him a helping hand in regard of his outfit. But 
when youngsters get palavering together, they ’re 
just as giddy as so many geese; for, d’ye mind, 
they have n’t the experience to lay up the strands 
of an argyment into a good head-fast, to coil away 
their ideas, so that when they wants to overhaul a 
range the fakes may run clear without catching. 
And so it was with young Mr. Moodie, and w hilst 
the others encouraged him on, he could n’t see as 
they were ’ticing his craft amongst the shoals and 
quicksands of ridicule on purpose to bump him 
ashore, and make game of him. 

One of the young genelmen was called Mr. Lar¬ 
kins, and I’m blessed but the name he hailed by 
tallied exactly w ith the cast of his figure-head and 
the trim of his craft, for he was eternally larking 
about somut or other, and his very face displayed 
a mixture of fun and mischief that set everybody 
laughing. But there was always a rogue’s-yarn 
of ill nature and spile laid up with the strands of 
his merriment, and he never cared what pain he 
gave to others so as he could enjoy pleasure his- 
self: even the man that he’d make free with as 
hail-fellow well met one half hour, he’d report and 
get punished the next half hour, mayhap, for the 
very fault as he’d led him to commit—nobody 
liked him, and yet everybody laughed at his 
humor. Well, this Mr. Larkins took to torment¬ 
ing young Moodie soon after hCwas entered on the 
books and had joined the mess, and now, at the 
time of my speaking, had got him into a sort of 
raffle by first of all working upon his pride, and 
then taunting him in regard of his poverty; and 
the rest of the young scamps readily ioined in the 
sport, because just then they had nothing else to 
do—not as ever they were backward in all sorts of 
devilry ; but there being no particular duty carry¬ 
ing on either ashore or afloat, it came more nat’ral 
to ’em to pipe to mischief. 

“Well, we’ve diskivered it all,” says young 
Larkins to Moodie, as they came out of the berth, 
“ we ’ve found you out at last; and so you ’re a 
genelman in disguise, come to sea to wear your 
old clothes out—eh ? I thought it was that from 
the first.” 

“ You may think whatsomever you please,” 
says Moodie, whose blood was already up. “ Let 
me be what I will, I trust I shall never disgrace 
myself or my family by becoming Merry Andrew 
to a midshipman’s mess.” 

“ Do you mean that to be personal?” says Lar¬ 
kins, as.suming anger, and really vexed at this hard 
hit, which told all the better in regard of its being 
the truth. “ S’death, sir, you had better mind 
what you are about. But conceit and ragged 
shirts always stick to the same back.” 

“ As to being personal,” says Moodie, “ if the 
cap fits your head, I beg you’d wear it. For the 
second I am minding—carefully minding what I 
am about. The last is more applicable to your¬ 
self than to any one I know.” 

“To me, sir—applicable tome?” says Lar¬ 
kins, “ I as can show an inwentory of four dozen 
white-frilled shirts!” 

“ But you have n’t got ’em in your chest, Lar¬ 
kins,” sings out a youngster; “ you have only 
eight to my certain knowle'dge, though you have 
clapped a figure of four in the marking ahead of 
the other figures, and there they are, forty-one, 
forty-two, and so on up to forty-eight.” 

A general laugh followed this exposure, mess¬ 
mates, for the facts were pretty well knoun to be 
true. “ I wish some on you as is near him, 
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would giro that youngster a clout o’ the head 
for me,” tays Larkins. 

“Which you'll retiim him again,” sings out 
the other, as he gave them a wide berth, and 
sprang up the after ladder: “them are the only 
debts you ever pay, Larkins.” 

“ I 'll pay you by-and-hy,” says Larkins, “ and 
take a receipt in full of all demands, depend upon 
it, my fine fellow; I’d have you now, but 1 ’ve 
got other business in hand.” 

*• With me, I presume,” says Moodie, in a 
rather contemptible manner ; “ but I w'ould advise 
YOU not to carry your nonsense too far ; for though 
but young in the sarvice, I am not ignorant of 
the circumstances of life and the regulations of 
good society, though, perhaps, I should be out 
in my latitude to observe any kind of that last 
here.” 

“Mutiny, mutiny!” shouts Larkins, as he 
claps his hands together—“ will you bear these 
reflections on your gentility, reefers—will you 
submit to be insulted by a greenhorn as never saw 
blue water, and don’t never know the main-tack 
from the cook’s tormentors? Are our sacred priv¬ 
ileges to be in waded by a puny boaster as talks 
about rich relatives which he never had, and titles 
that are not to be found among the nobility of this 
country, whatever they may be at Madagascar or 
the Sandwich Islands? What do you say, genel- 
men ? will you endure all this, and yet call your¬ 
selves officers?” 

“ He’s in good hands, Larkins,” says several 
as wanted to egg ’em on, “ you are the oldest and 
the ugliest among us, and you shall be our cham¬ 
pion—pistols, cullashes, or boarding-pikes, or 
2l*poanders, if you like such delicate articles 
belter.” 

“ Yes, yes,” says Larkins, “ the respectability 
of the mess demands satisfaction—my own wound¬ 
ed honor—” 

“ Clap a plaster of tar upon your wound, if so 
be as you can find it,” shouts the youngster on 
the ladder ; “ but it arn’t by no means possible to 
injure nothing.” 

The flight of a boot-jack at the youngster’s 
head, and which he narrowly escaped by bending 
down, stopped his voice for a few minutes ; but it 
was plain that with all his striving to be cool, 
Larkins was getting into a passion. 

“ Genelmeii,” says Moodie, in a bit of a half 
sneer, as he puts on his hat, “ geiiehnen, I shall 
leave you to your old pastime, which, from what 
I have seen, looks as if it had been pretty much 
practised among you before I joined—” 

“And what may that be?” axes two or three 
on ’em in a breath, for they were nettled at his be¬ 
ing so independent and sharp. 

“What may that be?” repeats Moodie, as he 
was walking away, “ why, making fools of one 
another, to be sure.” He turns round again—“ I 
came into the sarvice with good feelings and 
wishes for you all—hoped to be received with gen¬ 
erosity by my new associates, and as I was whollv 
unacquainted with the duties of a ship of war, 1 
expected to find young and ardent minds ready to 
show their friendship by giving me a lift in my 
education. But what have 1 found it since the 
very first hour of my coming on board ?—parsecu- 
tion—parsecution—nothing but parsecution, which 
neither the work of the day nor the silence of 
night has clapped a stopper on. Base tricks have 
been plajred me in the dark—hav? met with 
nothing but mortification in the light—what have 
I doac-^” 


“You should have taken yonr text before voo 
began to preach,” says Larkins, interrupting him ; 
and the next moment a wet swab, thrown by 
some on ’em from a gloomy part of the deck, 
struck Mr. Moodie in the face, and made his nr so 
bleed ; but he did not seem to heed it, for snatch¬ 
ing up the boot-jack which had been shied at the 
youngster, as I towld yon afore, he dashed at Lar¬ 
kins, and with one blow' laid him flat on his beam- 
ends. But he did n’t remain so long, for starting' 
up again, he struck Moodie, and being much biff- 
ger and stronger, he capsizes him in an instant. 
Well, this throws 'em all into confusion, and the 
matter began to get somiit serious. One or two 
sides with Moodie, and takes his part, and the 
rest goes over to Larkins, talking very big words 
for such small mouths. At last, after some con¬ 
fab among ’em, it was agreed that the quarrel 
should be decided ofl-hand by a duel with ship’s 
pistols, and a'couple of brace were got out of the 
arm-chest. Now, thinks I to myself, this is a 
little bit too much of the monkey, so I beckons 
Mr. Quinton to me, and says I, “Them are wen- 
turesome things to handle, Mr. Quinton, and I 
carn’t lay idle here and see such weapons used, 
countryman again countryman, as ought only to be 
pointed at our enemies,—so if the young genelmen 
don’t carry them back to their proper stowage,” 
says I, “ why then I must report it to the first 
leitenant.” 

“ Oh, it’s all fun,” says Mr. Quinton, “ there ’ll 
be no harm done,—only a few grains of powder in 
each pistol to make a flash, and see whether 
Moodie can stand fire.” 

“But even then, Mr. Quinton, it isn’t by no 
manner of means fair,” says I, “ for Mr. Larkins 
will know that there is never no shot in the pistol 
to hurt him, but Mr. Moodie wdll not know it. 
To make all square both on ’em should have been 
led to believe there was ball, and then they would 
have been equal.” 

“ That’s very true, Tom,” says he, “ but it 
can’t be done now; and, as it's only a bit of 
harmless fun, why let ’em play it out.” 

“ But I don’t like to see game made of any¬ 
thing, Mr. Quinton,” says I, somut positively, 
“ ’specially making game of them there instru¬ 
ments of death, and I shall insist upon its going no 
further, whether in fun or in earnest.” 

And so I walks aft towards the gun-room, where 
they had all gone into, but the door was fast, and 
afore I could force it open I hears the reports of 
two pistols, followed by loud roars of laughter, 
and, bursting in, found the place filled with smoke, 
which, how'somever, soon cleared off, and there 
stood Mr. Moodie, the very model of despair, one 
hand twisted in his curly locks, and the discharged 
pistol in the other hanging by his side. On the 
deck, throwing his limbs about as if they didn’t 
belong to him, laid Mr. Larkins, whilst the rest 
were looking on, and admiring how nat’rally he 
acted dying to deceive his opponent, who fancied 
the weapons had been loaded with ball. 

“Well done, Larkins,” shouts one. “He’s 
regularly done for,” sings out another, “ My eyes, 
Moodie, bat you ’re a good shot,” says a third; 
and so they carried on, alcumternately speaking to 
Moodie an^ Larkins; and 1 own, messmates, that 
I was astonished in my own mind to see how well 
the fallen middy could counterfeit the last strug¬ 
gles, as one or two of his own party luieeled over 
him. At last be gave a convulsive spring, turned 
ov^ on his fa^e,^ and laid quit^ stilL 
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‘‘Come, come, young gentlemen,” says I, 
** avast at all this here gammoning consarn. 
Don't frighten yourself, Mr. Moodie, be’s ownly 
shamming it, and even that’s no great credit to 
him. House up, Mr. Larkins, and show him as 
it's all nonsense,—you ’ve gone quite far enough.” 

“ Ah—yes,” says several of his side, “ it’s of 
no use playing any longer, Larkins. Moodie 
stood tire nobly; and so let’s have no more on 
it.” 

But the prostrate young man seemed determined 
to carry on the trick : for he laid without moving 
a limb. 

“ Come, come, Larkins,” says his second, 
** you have acted your part most admirably, and 
frightened poor Moodie out of seven years’ growth. 
It 8 a shame to carry the farce on any longer,— 
get up and shake hands with him.” 

1 shall be most happy to do so,” says Moodie, 
advancing, and being delighted at being tould that 
it was all gammon; for he had begun to grow a 
little frantic when he thought he had wounded, 
and perhaps killed him. “ Yes, I shall be very 
happy,” says he, laughing hecsterically, “very 
happy, indeed, if he will howld out his hand to me 
and be friends.” 

But still Larkins never moved nor showed any 
signs or symptoms of being reconciled. “ This is 
rank folly,” says his second, “come, rouse and 
biit. Well, if you won’t, you shall be treated like 
a dead man. Here, catch howld of his head, 
arms and legs, some on you, and we’ll lay him 
out on the mess-table. Bear a hand, reefers, d’ye 
hear?” He stooped down, turned the young man 
over,—there was a pool of black blood under 
where his breast had laid,—^a ball had passed 
through his heart—he was a lifeless corpse. 

As soon as the truth was known there was a 
wild cry among the midshipmen, and, upbraiding 
each other, they rushed from the gun-room so that 
only I and Mr. Moodie and the dead body remained. 
In a minute or so the doctor’s mate came in ; but, 
after feeling the pulse and examining the wound, 
he declared the cruise of life was up,—he was no 
longer in existence, and even his spirit had got be¬ 
yond hail. As for poor Moodie, he sat himself on 
the gun-carriage, wnnging his hands in agony, and 
bursting out into loud cries and lamentations. 
Down came the two leftenants to inquire into the 
matter, and all the midshipmen were summoned 
into the gun-room, to give evidence over the bleed¬ 
ing corpse of their old mess-mate. But no one 
could tell how the fatal affair had happened,—the 
seconds, who loaded the pistols, declared they had 
put in nothing more than a small quantity of pow¬ 
der; and no one had seen anything like a ball. 
What 1 knew of it I towld to the leftenants, from 
beginning to eend. Poor Moodie was placed under 
confinement; but nobody believed that he had put 
in the ball hisself,—though it’s sartin that from 
the first he supposed it was so loaded, and took the 
whole consarn quite seriously. It was a molon- 
choly sight, was young Larkin’s funeral; for, 
though nobody could give him a good name, yet 
he had those qualities about him that made him 
missed more than a betterer man. All the ship’s 
boats followed in procession, with their colors half- 
staff down, and his relatives and the midshipmen 
tailed on after the coffin when they got ashore. But 
there was no heart so sad among ’em^all as poor 
Mooiie’s, confined as he was in the after-cockpit, 
and upbraiding himself as having committed mur¬ 
der. His mother almost doated upon him,—4ie 


was her first-born, and had always been her pet, 
and mayhap it was a bit of pride on her part in 
telling him of the great families he was allied to, 
that did all the mischief by making him vain. 
But he was a clever lad, and had a power of lam¬ 
ing at his fingers’ eends. Well his mother came 
aboard, and it was a sad meeting between the two, 
for everything they said to try and comfort one 
another did but make ’em more wretched. His 
father was not able to come, for he was confined 
ill in his hammock, hove down with a fever burn¬ 
ing him up,—and this increased the poor lad’s 
misery. As for Mr. Larkins’ friends, nothing 
could console ’em, and they were dreadfully biiter 
against poor Moodie for having shot him, though 
he in a great measure brought it upon hisself. 
Mrs. Moodie promised to do all she could for her 
son again the day of trial; and so she did, for she 
got an owld relative, as was a digmuntary of the 
church, to stand her friend, and he exarted himself 
to see as the young man should have fair play. 

At last the day of trial came ; the court-martial 
flag was hoisted in the owld Gladiator, and there 
was as fine a set of fellows collected together as 
members as ever any one would wish to see. Ad¬ 
miral Sir Richard Bickerlon was president, and 
Sir Harry Neal, Lord Keith, Sir Richard Keats, 
and ever so many more captains, who were after¬ 
wards all hands on ’em admirals, were members, 
—so that the prisoner was sure of hoving justice 
sarved out to him. And his mother in her widow’s 
dress,—for her husband had died,—was allowed 
to be aboard, and tried to cheer up his spirits, 
though she was sadly down-hearted herself; but 
the officers behaved kindly to her, and she hoped 
all would go favorably for her son. Poor Mr. 
Moodie, whatsomever he might have felt, behaved 
like a trump when he got before the court,— 
and it’s no pleasant sensation, messmates, I’m 
thinking, to stand in the presence of all them offi¬ 
cers, with the provoo marshal at your side, carry¬ 
ing his cutlash over his shoulder, and every eye 
looking upon you, as if they’d look you through 
and through. Howsomever, he stood it very well,— 
though his lips quivered when the charge of mur¬ 
der was read out again him; but he rallied his 
courage, knocked off a tear that had trickled down 
to the tip of his nose, and said “Not guilty” in a 
voice as clear as my call, and that hasn’t a flaw 
in it. 

I The witnesses were all examined, and every one 
on ’em spoke of the provocations that the prisoner 
had received, but none on ’em could say he was 
backward to fight,—on the contrary, they were 
forced to admit that he was uncommon eager for 
it, and believed the pistols were both loaded with 
ball. The whole story was correctly tould, and 
then .they overhauled the question as to how the 
pistol came to have shot in it. Here they got to a 
dead fix,—not a soul could or would tell, and it 
was at last supposed that the pistol had been put 
away in the arra-chest undischarged, and the fact 
was not diskivered by the second, who merely put 
in some powder. 

Two hours was granted Mr. Moodie to prepare 
his defence, and exactly at the last turn of the 
glass he was brought up again into the court; and 
talk about education,—my eyes, messmates, but 
his’n was a defence, indeed,—the words came as 
smoothly out of his mouth as if every one on ’em 
had been buttered; and when he spoke of his 
youth, and their taunting him about his poverty, 
and described the general treatment he had received 
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^here he had expected all kindness and good fel¬ 
lowship, there warn’t hardly a dry eye in the 
cabin. He talked about the humble but happy 
home of his childhood,—the tenderness of his 
mother, and the care she had taken of him, and 
he placed alongside of these the insults and ill- 
usage he had sudered from Larkins. Hurried on 
by the ’petuosity of his feelings, and detarmined to 
show ’em that he was no coward, he was induced 
to accept the challenge, for he considered ttiey 
were all in earnest; and, whatever might be the 
judgment of the court, he should never cease to 
regret the unhappy consequences of misguided 
rashness that had brought a fellow-countryman 
and a messmate to an untimely grave. 

Here he finished, and placing his hands over his 
face he sobbed as if his heart was bursting. This 
was too much for the admiral and captains. Sir 
Richard Bickerton held down his head, and waved 
his hand for ’em to clear the court,—the other 
ollicers looked aft at the president, so as to hide 
their faces, and many a tar dashed the spray from 
Ills cheeks as he hurried out of the cabin. The 
prisoner w’as conducted below, and more than 
an hour passed away in the most painful suspense 
to both mother and son,—though, for the matter ’o 
that, there warn’t a soul belonging to the ship but 
felt great interest in the proceedings, and anx¬ 
iously waited for the decision of the court. At 
length it was ordered to be opened, and every part 
was instantly filled,—it was close stowage, mess¬ 
mates, 1 can tell you. When Mr. Moodie w'as 
brought up, and placed on the larboard hand of the 
Judge-Advocate,—his face was flushed and agita¬ 
ted ; but I’m blessed if I don't believe he was 
thinking more of his mother than he was of his- 
self. There was no need to order “ Silence,”— 
there was scarcely a breath to be heard,—^all was 
so still and solemn, as the president requested 
that all the young genelmen should be mustered 
in the cabin; and after some shoving and squeeg- 
ing they all got berths. 

“Prisoner,” says the admiral, “it now be¬ 
comes my painful duty to pass upon you the judg¬ 
ment of the court.” At the word “painful,” 
messmates, there was a heavy drawing of the 
breath by all who heard it, for it spoke at once 
what that judgment would be. “ Prisoner,” con¬ 
tinues the admiral, “ you have been fairly and 
faithfully tried by the laws of your country, for 
wilfully and knowingly taking the life of a fellow- 
creature, aud that fellow-creature a brother officer 
and a messmate. We, the members of this court, 
have duly considered both the evidence and the de¬ 
fence, giving to each a patient and impartial ’vesli- 
gation; and though on the one hand it must be 
admitted that you received great provocation—that 
you were unaccustomed to the service, and perhaps 
the dread of being thought a coward, operated on 
your mind, yet we cannot disguise from ourselves 
the fact that you deliberately aimed at the de¬ 
ceased, confident of the deadly nature of the con¬ 
test. There is no proof as to how the pistol came 
to be loaded with ball, for it has been shown that 
the duel which has ended so unhappily, was got 
up in sport; and here I would warn every young 
officer m the service to avoid such conduct in 
future, for as in the present instance there’s no 
telling how it may end. You, prisoner, however, 
fully believed that the pistol was charged with 
ball, and fired it with deadly purpose at your oppo¬ 
nent, by which his life was sacrificed. This, in 
th 9 ppiuion of thp pourt, amounts to murder,” 


There was a deep groan, messmates, from all 
hands; the admiral stopped, looked round him, 
waved his hand for silence, and then went on. 
“ It is truly distressing to see one so young placed 
in your perilous situation ; we all deeply leel it, 
but there is a superior duty wc are bound to dis¬ 
charge. The court find you guilty of the crime 
laid to your charge, and the sentence is that you 
be hung”—Here the confusion burst out—there 
was sobbing and groaning, and cries of “Lord, 
have mercy upon him!” but it only lasted for an 
instant or two; the admiral's voice commanding’ 
“silence,” quickly restored order. As for poor 
Mr. Moodie, he stood like one slupified or slunnetl, 
and yet, I’m sure he was thinking of his mother. 
The president continued, “ at the foreyard-arm of 
such ship, and at such time, as the lords of the 
admiralty shall see fit to direct. But, prisoner,” 
the listeners held their breath to catch the rest, 

“ but, prisoner, though we can hold out no certain 
hopes of mercy, yet we conceive that sufficient 
has come before us to recommend your case most 
earnestly to the clemency of our sovereign, in 
order that your life may be spared.” 

This was a sudden lull after the gale, mess¬ 
mates; and though many thought the sentence 
too hard, and others swore it was unjust—not in 
court though, messmates, for there they were silent 
after the delivery—yet, mayhap, it was right ac¬ 
cording to law, and done more to keep others from 
playing such monkey-tricks by frightening on ’era 
a bit, than for any real intention to punish se¬ 
verely. At first, Mrs. Moodie forgot the sentence, 
under a hope that her son’s life would be saved. 
They had, however, but few minutes for commu¬ 
nication, for the boat was ready, and he was 
guarded back to his own ship, whilst she got 
alongside of the Admiral, and with all a mother's 
love implored his favor towards the young man. 
An uncle that had only lately come from Ingee, 
too, as w’ell as the diginuntary of the church, lent 
a helping hand, but for some days all was doubt. 

One morning the boat came off with the letters 
from the Post Office, and a portly-looking genel- 
man, in black, as took a passage in her, mounted 
the side, and walked aft on the quarter-deck to the 
captain, who stood near the binnacle talking to the 
purser. The genelman pulled oft' his hat to the 
skipper, and made a grand salaam, all ship-shape, 
and proper, and then he hands him a packet with 
a black seal as big as the truck at the mizen-royal 
masthead, and makes him another bow. The 
captain takes the letter, looks at it from clew to 
earring, and then invites the genelman in black into 
his cabin; and “ may haps,” thinks I, “it’s the 
death-warrant for the onfortnate prisoner, jpoor 
fellow,” and I looks up quite doleful at the fore- 
yard arm. 

Well, messmates, just then the flag-ship’s cut¬ 
ter pulls alongside, and brings Mrs. Moodie, who 
runs up the ’commodation ladder as quick as a 
maintop man; and says I to myself, “ It’s all 
plain enough, she’s come to pass a few more mie- 
erahle hours with him, afore they parts company 
forever ;—it’s a hard case though,” and my heart 
seemed to sink down like a dipsy lead. Well, 
aboard she comes, laughing and crying hecster- 
ically; and the first leftenant went to her at the 
gangway, where she was howldiug on for support, 
and offers her his arm, but she could not stand, and 
so they brought her a chair and a glass of water, 
and, “ poor sowl,” says I, “ it must be a torrible 
blow to her, and shf already a widow.” 
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Well messmates, as soon as she had recovered 
a bit, the leftenant takes her arm under his own, 
and walks her into the captain's cabin; and he 
had hardly time to leave her there, when alongside 
comes the commissioner s barge, with an ould 
army officer in regimentals, with a slip of black 
crape round his arm, and another little cribbaged- 
face ould gentleman in black, with a shovel-cut 
skysel aloft, and a small bit of black silk, like a 
woman's apron, hanging dowm afore the flaps of 
his tights; and as he ascended the side, 1 heard 
one on ’em spokey to as “ General-some¬ 

body,” I alw ays forgets names, and the other was 
called “ My Lord,” in regard of his being a 
bishop ; and these turned out to be the uncle from 
Ingee, and the digmuntary of the church, and the 
captain comes out and salaams to ’em, and there 
was as much purliteness as would have sarved the 
whole Chatham division of Jollies for six months ; 
and then away they all goes into the cabin to¬ 
gether. By-and-by poor Mr. Moodie was sent for, 
and he came up the ladder almost the ghost of his 
former self: he looked pale and thin, and ill, and 
“ they won’t have over-and-above much trouble in 
doing for him, poor young gentleman,” thinks 
I to myself; ” it’s pretty well up with him as it 
is.” 

As soon as he got on the quarter-deck, the 
leftenant luffs up to him. “ Come, cheer up, Mr. 
Moodie,” says he, rather more joyous than 1 
thought was proper, considering the predickyment 
he was in; “ there may be comfort in store for 
you yet,” says he ; “ your mother—” 

“ What—what of my mother, sir?” says the 
poor youn^ genelman, clasping his hands; for 
the love oi heaven do not conceal anything from 
me. What has happened to my mother?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, my good fellow,” says the 
leftenant, seemingly surprized at his eagerness, 
“ 1 merely intended to tell you that she is now on 
board in the captain's cabin—that’s all.” 

** Is there indeed no other intelligence that you 
can communicate 7” axed Moodie, as he fixed his 
large dark eyes on the other’s face. ** Am I— 
ami?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” says the leftenant, as if almost 
hove down with agitation. “ You are indeed—” 

“God’s will be done,” says the youngster; 
“ Oh, my poor mother! this will break her heart.” 

“ What will break her heart, my lad ? axes the 
leftenant, as he took the condemned youth by the 
hand ; “oh, no—no, she was a little bit flustered 
at first, but she is all a-taunto now.” 

“ All a-taunto!” repeats Moodie, as if horror- 
struck ; “ what? calmly satisfied when her son has 
to suflTer death.” 

“ Suffer what ?—sufifer death ?—^no such thing,” 
says the leftenant; “ there’s a free pardon come 
aboard ;—there’s your uncle the sojer, and t’ other 
relation the bishop, alongside of the skipper. 
The old earl of some place or t’other, and his son, 
are both dead, and you as the next heir have suc¬ 
ceeded to the title and estates; so give us your 
flijmer, my lord—eh !—what’s all this?” 

The sudden change from the prospect of death 
to the certainty of life and fortune, was too much 
for the youth : he turned as pale as a corpse, and 
fell all along the deck in a strong fit. In an instant 
1 whips him up in my arms, and carries him into the 
cabin, where I laia him on the sofy, and then 
skulls for the doctor, who soon brought him to; 
End, oh, if you had but seen him cling round his 
mother’s neck ss she held him to her heartif 


you had seen how they all tried to smooth him 
down, for the course of his thoughts was a bit W'ild- 
ish at first, it would have done you all good. The 
captain ordered him a glass of wine, and by-and- 
by he gets more becalmed ; and then they displain- 
ed to him how everything was, but still he 
reproached himself about young Larkins, and de¬ 
clared he should never cease to be sorry for what 
had taken place. After a time they all went 
ashore in the commissioner’s barge, and they 
called him “My Lord,” and paid him every re¬ 
spect. The next day there was a hundred guineas 
sent off for the ship's company ; and so instead of 
a hanging-match, messmates, there was nothing 
but jollification, for all hands fore and aft, partook 
of his lordship's gift; and it was only a short time 
since as I met him near the admiralty, and he 
gave me a guinea in token of old remembrances. 
He left the sarv'ice tliough, and made all the repa^' 
ration in his power to the friends of the unfortu¬ 
nate Mr. Larkins. There, messmates, is my yarn 
of the Cockpit Duel. 

“ And a good yarn, loo, Tom,” said the quar¬ 
termaster ; “ I was monstrously afraid they were 
going to make a jewel-block of him, and them 
relations had come to bid him good-by.” 

“ The old nobleman and his son seem to have 
died off very conveniently,” said the captain of 
the foretop ; “ it was just in the nick of lime.” 

“ So it was, Bill; but they had been dead 
nearly two months before in Italy,” responded 
the boatswain’s mate, “ only they didn’t know it 
in England; and so in course when they w^ere 
trying Mr. Moodie by court-martial, they were 
trying a peer of the realm, and they tell me one 
of them sort of quality can only be tried in the 
House of Lords. Howsomever, so it was, and 
there he is now, God bless him, with a beautiful 
lady for his wife, and lots of babbies, all happy 
and comfortable; though I am told that he shuts 
himself up all day long, and w'on’t see nobody on 
every hangiversary of the duel, and not a soul is 
allowed to disturb him from morning to night, nor 
does he eat or drink anything all the while, ex¬ 
cept a bit of bread and a drink of water ; so, mess¬ 
mates,—but there’s eight bells, and I must call 
the next watch.” 

The next instant his pipe was sounding as 
shrill as a north-wester, and his voice, summoning 
the starboard-w'atch on deck, passed down the 
hatchway, like an electric shock, to the hammocks 
of the sleepers below, which immediately dis¬ 
charged their nautical sparks to relieve their ship¬ 
mates upon deck. 


From ihe Forci^ Quarterly Review. 

American Theology. —The American Book Cir^ 
cular with Notes and Statistics, Wiley and 
Putnam. London. 1843. 


To this “Circular” we refer those who would 
form a correct estimate of what the United States 
are doing for the furtherance of knowledge. In 
addition to a list of the best works in various 
departments of literature published in America, it 
contains a temperate but earnest defence of that 
country against the censorious remarks of the his¬ 
torian Alison, and other English writers, ourselves 
included. Audi alteram •partem. 

In no field are the merits of our transatlantic 
relatives more numerous or more decided than in 
theology. With thirty-nine thejlogical school* 
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and 123,600 theolo^cal students, there must be in 
the United States a great demand for theological 
works. Not content, like the majority of this 
country, with old and to some extent obsolete 
works, American divines have successfully labored 
to transfer to their own some of the best produc¬ 
tions of the German soil, ortering to us, in the 
cultivation of German literature, and the transla¬ 
tion of German theological works, an example 
which it is not to our credit that we are very slow 
to imitate. Meanwhile the impartial and wise 
theological student may find his account in turning 
his eye towards the w'orks with which America 
has enriched and improved her theological library. 

In two departments the United States have 
earned for themselves the honor of independent 
and original excellence, in practical divinity, and 
sacred geography. We quote the “American 
Book Circular “Of Channiiig—it is true that 
his fame is European ; that his works have all, on 
being republished, had an immense circulation in 
Great Britain ; of some of them, no less than seven 
rival editions have been reprinted.’* Not less 
distinguished in a different direction is Dr. Robin¬ 
son, Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, who by his 
“Biblical Researches in Palestine,” has also 
earned a European reputation, and whose work, 
not less by its accuracy and thoroughness than by 
its bold, yet for the most part judiciously restrained 
originality, forms, by general admission, an era in 
cur knowledge of the Holy Land. 

The subject so well handled in the work last 
mentioned, Dr. Robinson carries forward in a theo¬ 
logical work, which deserves to be wddely read in 
England—we mean the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” 
which is at present conducted by Fxlwards and 
Park, professors at the Andover College, with the 
special cooperation of Dr. Robinson and Professor 
Stuart. A very valuable volume of the work w’as 
completed in 1843. The number for February 
(the last we have seen) contains, besides other 
pieces, an interesting sketch of “ The Aspect of 
Literature and Science in the United States, as 
compared with Europe,” by Dr. Robinson; a 
learned biographical notice of Aristotle by Pro¬ 
fessor Park; a useful paper on “ The Structure 
of the Gospel of Matthew,” translated from the 
Latin ; and the first part of a translation from the 
unpublished lectures of Professor Tholuck on the 
very important subject which the Germans term, 
“ Theological Encyclop»dia or Methodology,” 
meaning a practical introduction to the study of 
theology, suited to students and divines. We are 
of opinion that better matter might have been found 
in print than what Tholuck’s MSS. supply, but 
his, we are aw^are, is “ a good name” in some 
influential quarters, and we are grateful to the 
conductors of the “Bibliotheca Sacra,” for this 
conlribuiion to systematic theology. We also 
hope that their example will be followed by other 
conductors of periodicals, in giving the public 
translations or digests of theological works by men 
of deserved and established reputation, rather than 
the crude thoughts of half-formed, or the borrowed 
materials of would-be .scholars. 

Connected with the subject which Dr. Robinson 
prosecutes so successfully is a recently issued 
work—“ Residence of Eight Years in Persia among 
the Nestorians, by the Rev. Justin Perkins, 1843,” 
—for which scientific theology owes a debt of grat¬ 
itude to missionary enterprise, Mr. Perkins having 
disinterestedly devoted himself to the task of seek¬ 


ing out the Nestorian Christians with a view to 
the very needful work of their spiritual improve¬ 
ment and social elevation. Setting aside a little 
Yankee gasconade, which scholars and divines, at 
least, ought to be above, the work displays an amia¬ 
ble spirit and sufficient knowledge, while it sup¬ 
plies valuable information regarding districts of 
Persia, comparatively little known, and manners 
and customs which serve to throw light on the 
Bible. 

If our brethren of the United States surpass us 
in the cultivation of systematic divinity, they also 
give English divines an admonition, in their care 
to provide means for the popular study of theology 
Three works are before us w hich give evidence of 
this fact—“ Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,” by Albert Barnes, 
1843 ; “ Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the 
Acts of the Apostles, designed for Bible Classes 
and Sunday Schools,” by Albert Barnes, 1843. 
“ Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Bo(»k of 
Leviticus, designed as a general help to Biblical 
Reading and Instruction,” by George Bush, Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature, 1843. 
These are all cheap, useful books, designed and 
fitted for popular reading, full of solid and inter¬ 
esting matter. Were we, indeed, to call up our 
critical powers we might take exception in some 
cases to both substance and form, and must express 
a regret that newer sources of information had not 
been consulted in parts of the compilation ; yet, 
even in relation to this point, the volumes contrast 
advantageously with the theological information 
ordinarily supplied to the English people. The 
appearance of these books is an index of a desire 
on the part of the public, at which we rejoice, and 
the supply will serve to feed the appetite and aug¬ 
ment the demand. Theological works are more 
read in the United Slates than in Great Britain. 
Barnes received in payment of his “ Notes on the 
New Testament,” for part of the copyright, about 
5000 dollars in two years. His volume on the 
“ Acts” has reached a tenth edition. A third 
work, on the “ Names and Titles of the Lord Je¬ 
sus Christ,” by Charles Spear, came to a ninth 
edition in little more than a year. Our copy 
(1842) is the twelfth edition. All this, especially 
when taken in connexion w’ith w hat has before 
been said on the prosecution by the citizens of the 
United States of the higher branches of theological 
knowledge, has a healthy appearance, and justifies 
the assertion that religion is regarded with a deep 
and practical interest among them. 

From Chambers’ Journal. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY IN 1843.* 

At no period since the days of early Spanish 
discovery were men so intent upon exploring little- 
known regions as during the present century. 
This is well, since nothing facilitates the progress 
of civilization more than thus bringing the distant 
and uneducated people of the various quarters of 
the globe in constant relation with their more fa¬ 
vored brethren. A glance at what has been done 
during the past year will amply demonstrate our 
position. 

In Europe, Hommaire de Hell has employed 
himself, and is still actively engaged, in exploring 

♦ This article has been prepared for our pages by i 
pntleman who, from official situation, enjoys considera- 
bls advantages for the purpose. 
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tfie Crimea and the steppes of Russia. With in-1 
defatigable zeal he has crossed a great portion of 
this country in every direction, followed the course 
of rivers and streams on foot and on horseback, 
visited the Russian shores of the Black Sea, of the 
Sea of Azof, and the Caspian ; joining to all this 
the study of man in every sense. His wife accom¬ 
panies him, taking careful and ample notes of all 
that she observes. Odessa was the starting point, 
whence he diverged in every direction w'hich prom¬ 
ised interest or advantage: the Volga, Astracan, 
tlie Caucasus, the Calinuc Cossacks, were each 
examined in their turn. His examination of the 
Caspian Sea is singularly interesting. For a long 
time a diminution has been observed in the waters 
of this great inland sea, even distant salt lakes 
marking the former vast extent of its surface. M. 
lioininaire's examinations lend to prove a former 
union with the Black Sea, its separation from 
which, and the decrease in the waters of theOural, 
Volga, and Emba, partly caused by agricultural op¬ 
erations on their banks, appear to be the principal 
causes of the phenomenon. Xavier Marmier, a 
French traveller,'has recently visited Finland, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, and Cracow, col¬ 
lecting much interesting matter relating to the lit¬ 
erature of a people becoming daily more and more 
interesting. The Russian government, also, has 
favored exploring expeditions; that of Humboldt 
to the Oural mountains, and the geological exami¬ 
nations of Baer, who, in Lapland, Nova Zembla, 
and the islands on the coast of Finland, has dis¬ 
covered subterraneous stone labyrinths of great 
antiquity, to the origin of which no clue is yet 
know'n. 

Flandin and Coste, lately engaged in drawing 
the ruins of Persepolis, have started to examine 
those of Nineveh, said to be recently discovered 
by Botta. The site of the ancient capital of As¬ 
syria was known to be near Moussoul, on the Ti¬ 
gris, and called Nino. Botta has therefore only 
found the ruins, not the place, and having bought 
them for a few thousand francs, it will soon be 
known how much remains of the great city, which, 
according to Strabo, was three days’ journey in 
circuit. Eugene Bor4—it will be seen that the 
French are great travellers—is now in Persia; 
while Tcliihatcheff, late of the Russian expedition 
to Khiva, has announced his travels in Altai. 

In Africa, despite the terrors of the climate, 
much has been done, though many have perished, 
victims to their zeal. A Norwegian, Mensen- 
Ernst, on his way to discover the sources of the 
Whit© Nile, died in Upper Egypt, where he was 
buried near the first cataract. Nestor Lhote, a 
learned Frenchman, died also in the same country. 
A crocodile devoured Dr. Petit in the river above- 
mentioned, which proved also fatal, a short time 
afterwards, to a Mr. Lloyd. Still, others advance 
in their footsteps ; and one Prisse, in April, pushed 
up the country to visit the ruins of Carnac, ere 
they were quite destroyed by the workmen of Mo¬ 
hammed All. Meanwhile, a Prussian scientific 
co.ninission, under Lepsius, was exploring a por¬ 
tion of the same country, discovering and describ¬ 
ing a hundred and six tombs near the pyramid of 
Gizah. Despite its terrors, in how many points 
has Africa been assaulted by the enterprise of Eu¬ 
ropeans?—through Egypt and Algiers, Senegal 
and the Niger, the Gape and Port Natal, and Abys¬ 
sinia. While Lieutenant Christopher has discov¬ 
ered a river of great depth and width, bordered by 
a most interestiag people, while Harris has pene¬ 


trated to the Christian kingdom of Shoa, Rochet 
d’Hericourt travels in Abyssinia, strengthening 
the commercial relations of France in that quarter. 
It is stated in his recent letters, dated Ankober, 
that he is about starting to visit Djingiro and Ana- 
ria, as well as the lake Aoussa, as he calls it, 
about fifty miles from the sea, and receiving the 
waters of the Aouache. To cross Africa^ is the 
ultimate object of the French government agent. 
Abailie, Combes, Taniisier, and the late Dr. Petit 
—whose materials on the Aznuho-Gallas nre deep¬ 
ly interesting—have penetrated also into these re¬ 
gions. Tbibaud and Arnaud, in Nubia and the 
Hahr-el-Abrad, are seeking the sources of the 
While Nile; as well as Mr. Bailey, an English 
traveller, who is penetrating in the direction indi¬ 
cated by the natives—that is, abmit Bakka Kalla. 
Captain Jehenne and his subordinate, Parsama, are 
exploring the coast of Socotra and the north-east 
of Africa. Berbera, or Benrbura, presents the 
singular aspect of a town without a government. 
The Somalis, who inhabit it, are fine well-made 
men, darker than the Arabs, with regular features, 
large eyes, and an intelligent expression. Tad- 
joura will, it is said, he constituted a Briti.^h port 
for trailing with Abyssinia. In Algiers, the French 
government is carrying on extensive geographical 
surveys, which from time to time are given to the 
public. 

In America, which, since the publicity given to 
its ruined cities, has become doubly interesting, 
much has been done. Major Poussin has visited 
the United States, and an elaborate work is prom¬ 
ised. California, of which Forbes’ history is 
the only satisfactory account ever yet published, 
has just been explored most fully by Duflos de 
Mofras ; and his account of his labors on a 
country which promises so wide a field of emi¬ 
gration, is looked forward to with much interest. 
Farnham’s Travels in California are announced, 
and, if we may judge from his previous delightful 
work, will be valuable. Gay’s researches in Peru 
and Chili will unfold much that is mysterious in 
these celebrated countries: on the kingdom and 
town of Cuzco in particular, it is said that Mr. Gay 
will give extensive information. De Castelnan, 
after exploring Florida, has started to mount the 
Amazon river, and cross the cordillera of the Andes. 
This is a magnificent field for geographical research. 
Since Francis Orellana, in 1539, who first spoke of 
a republic of Amazons ; since Pedro de Ursoa, W’ho 
sought in 1560 the famous lake of gold and town 
of El Dorado, this part of the country has been 
little visited: Raleigh, Pedro Texeira, in 1638; 
Fathers Acuna and Artieda, Father Fritz, Conda- 
mine, in 1743 ; Messrs. Smith, and Man, and Hum¬ 
boldt, make up, we believe, the entire list. De 
Castelnau, therefore, has a fine and little explored 
field; and in proportion as his task is immense, 
and IVaught with difficulty and danger, in propor¬ 
tion will be the reward. Accident appears to have 
recently aided very much the cause of science. 
While Humboldt, by means of his vast erudition, 
is seeking to prove that America was known to 
Europeans before the time of Columbus, one Na¬ 
thaniel Schoolcraft, agent of the United States 
government at Michillimackinac, has found in the 
valley of the Ohio a stone bearing an inscription 
composed of twenty-four Runic figures; a silver 
pair of pincers, exactly similar to those so often 
found in bronze in Scandinavian tumuli, has been 
discovered in Bahia by Kroyer, a Danish natural¬ 
ist ; arrows collated in Califoroia are the same aa 
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those used by the Greenlanders, undoubted Scan-! 
dinavians ; and three Peruvian vases lately dug 
up are no ether than Etruscans. A vast amount 
of attention has been excited amid the learned by 
these curious facts. 

Oceana, or the South Seas, is rife in voyages. 
Baron Thierry, at the Bay of Islands, leading a 
miserable life, is a curious feature in colonization. 
His history is strange. Born during the political 
emigration, of French parents, held at the baptismal 
font by the Count d’Artois, the Baron Thierry yet 
received an English education. . Wishing to col¬ 
onize New Zealand, where he had purchased some 
million of acres, he essayed to obtain the support 
of the British government, failing which he sought 
that of France. Losing his means in a speculation, 
one fine morning he found himself in the West In¬ 
dies, whence he crossed over to Panama, tried to 
colonize the Musquito shore, and failing, sailed for 
the Marquesas. Here he obtained, by way of pas¬ 
time, a sovereignty over Nouka-Hiva, and then 
started for Tahiti, whence he visited New Zealand, 
where his unfortunate attempt was an utter failure. 
Here he learned that France had seized the Mar¬ 
quesas. Recollecting that he was king of Nouka, 
he was indignant; but not possessing the means 
of warring with France, he sold his sovereignty to 
a Belgian, and Thierry I. abdicated in favor of a 
good citizen of Brussels. It appears that Borneo 
is likely to become a colony of Great Britain. 
Mr. Brooks, whose residence in that country has 
brought it into prominent notice, has already ob¬ 
tained a cession of the territory of Sarawak, sixty 
miles long and fifty W'ide, admirably fertile, and 
producing almost every conceivable vegetable and 
plant. The return of Ross is an event of great 
importance in a geographical point of view, and 
doubtless, when the details are fully known, will 
prove of deep interest. Such are the principal fea¬ 
tures iu geographical progress for the year 1843, 
which, it muot be seen, are of great importance. 


Luther’s Letter to his Infant Son.—A 
proof how compatible are the dome.stic afifections 
and gentlest charities of life, (as well as the most 
touching simplicity of character,) with the utmost 
zeal for, and most courageous assertion of, great 
public principles, the following letter from Luther 
to his little son John, then four years old, was 
penned by the same hand which, at that very time, 
was shaking to its foundations the V atican, and 
defying the power of the empire :— 

Grace and peace in Christ to my dearly be¬ 
loved little son. I am glad to know that you are 
learning well, and that you say your prayers. So 
do, my little son, and persevere ; and when I come 
home I will bring with me a present from the an¬ 
nual fair. I know of a pleasant and beautiful 
garden, into which many children go, where they 
have golden little coats, and gather pretty apples 
under the trees, and pairs, and cherries, and 
plums; where they sing, leap, and are merry; 
where they have also beautiful little horses, with 
golden bridles and silver saddles. When I asked 
the man that owned the garden, ‘ Whose are 
these children?’ he said, ‘They are the children 
that love to pray and to learn, and are pious.* 

“ Then I said, ‘ Dear sir, I also have a son ; he 
is called Johnny Luther, (Hansichen Luther;) 
may he not come into the garden, that he may eat 
such beautiful apples and pears, and may ride such 
a little horse, and play with these children 


Then the man said, *If he loves to learn and to 
pray, and is pious, he shall come also into the 
garden ; Philip, too, and little James ; and if they 
all come together, then may they have likewise 
whistles, kettle-drums, lutes, and harps; they may 
dance also, and shoot with cross-bows.* Then he 
showed me a beautiful green grass-plot in the gar¬ 
den prepared for dancing, where hung nothing but 
golden fifes, drums, and elegant silver cross-lwiws. 
But it was now early, and the children had not yet 
eaten ; therefore I could not wait for the dancing, 
and said to the man, ‘Ah, dear sir, I will go in¬ 
stantly away, and write about all this to my little 
son John, that he may pray earnestly, and learn 
well, and be pious, so that he also may come into 
this garden. But be has an aunt Magdalene; 
may he bring her with him?’ Then said the man 
‘ So shall it be—go and write to him with confi¬ 
dence.* Therefore, dear little John, learn to pray 
with delight, and tell Philip and James that they 
must learn to pray; so shall you come with one 
another into the garden. 

“With this I commend you to Almighty God; 
and give my love to aunt Magdalene; give her a 
kiss for me. Your afiectionate lather, 

Martin Luther.** 

In the year 1530. 


Continued Daylight within the Arctic Cir¬ 
cle. —Nothing made so deep an impression upon 
our senses as the change from alternate day and 
night, to which w^e had been habituated from our 
infancy, to the continued daylight to which we 
were subjected as soon as we crossed the Arctic 
Circle. The novelty, it must be admitted, was 
very agreeable; and the advantage of constant 
daylight, in an unexplored and naturally boister¬ 
ous sea, w’as too great to allow us even to wish for 
a return of the alternations above alluded to; hut 
the reluctance we felt to quit the deck when the 
sun was shining bright upon our sails, and to retire 
to our cabins to sleep, often deprived us of many 
hours of necessary rest; and when we relumed to 
the deck to keep our night-'waich, if it may be so 
called, and still found the sun gilding the sky, it 
seemed as if the day would never finish. What, 
therefore, at first promised to be so gratifying, 
soon threatened to become extremely irksome, and 
would, indeed, have been a serious inconvenience, 
had we not followed the example of the feathery 
tribe, which we daily observed winging their way 
to roost, with a clock-work regularity ; and retired 
to our cabin at the proper hour, where, shutting 
out the rays of the sun, we obtained that repose 
which the exercise of our duties required. At first 
sight, it will no doubt appear to many persons that 
constant daylight must be a valuable acquisition in 
every country ; but a little reflection will, I think, 
be sufficient to show that the reverse is really the 
case, and to satisfy a thinking mind that we can¬ 
not overrate the blessing we derive from the 
wholesome alternation of labor and rest, which is 
in a manner forced upon us by the succession of 
day and night. It is impossible, by removing to a 
high latitude, to witness the difficulty there is in 
the regulation of time; the proneness that is felt 
by the indefatigable and zealous to rivet them¬ 
selves to their occupations, and by the indolent 
and procrastinating to postpone their duties, with¬ 
out ^ing truly thankful for that all-wise and mer¬ 
ciful provision with which nature has endowed the 
more habitable portions of the globe.— Beechey'M 
Voyage of Discovery towards (he North Pole. 
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CTOIOUS TRADlTIdM—ANGLO-AMStlOAN WTELLIGKNCE, ETC. 


SOUNDS AT SEA. 

The "vreaiy sea is tranquil, and the breeze * 

Hath sunk to sleep on its slow-heaving-breast. 

All sounds have passed away, save such as please 
The ear of night, who loves that music best 
The din of day would drown. The wanderer’s song, 
To w'hose sweet notes the mingled charms belong 
Of sadness linked to joy; the breakers small 
{Like pebbled rills) that round the vessel’s bow 
A dream-like murmur make—the splash and fall 
Of waters crisp, as rolling calm and slow, 

She lav'es alternately her shining sides— 

The flap of sails that like white garments vast, 

So idly hang on each gigantic mast— 

The regular tread of him whose skill presides 
O’er the night-watch, and whose brief fitful W'ord 
The ready helmsman echoes : these low sounds 
Are all that break the stillness that surrounds 
Our lonely dwelling on the dusky main. 

But yet the visionary soul is stirred, 

While fancy hears full many a fa^ff strain 
Float o’er, the conscious sea! The scene and hour 
Control the spirit with mysterious power; 

And wild unutterable thoughts arise, 

Thai make us yearn to pierce the starry skies! 

Literary Leaves^ by D, L. Richardson. 


CvRious Indian Tradition. —Some two hun¬ 
dred miles in the interior of the republic of Texas, 
where the flat interminable prairies have ceased, 
the rolling country has commenced, and the ever¬ 
green summits of the verdant and flowery hills are 
in sight, was built not long since, on the very skirt 
of the territory of the fiercest and most turbulent 
Indian tribes, a small town, to which the name of 
Austin was given. For its healthy locality it w'as 
■selected as the seat of government of the republic, 
and it gave every prospect of becoming one of the 
most populous and active, as it is the most lovely 
city in this exceedingly picturesque and beautiful 
country. Situated in a gently sloping valley on 
the banks of the wild Colerado, just below the cat¬ 
aracts, and surrounded on ail sides by groves of 
trees, green hillocks, and sparkling fountains, it 
lies in quiet seclusion, almost hid from the sight of 
the passing stranger. In fact, the only object to 
be seen at a distance is the president’s house, a 
white neat building on the top of a little hill. Not 
far from the town, gushing from the broad fissure 
in the rocky base of a hill, and falling into a deep 
natural basin, almost like a well, is a pure and 
delicious fountain, known as Barton’s Spring. 
Perhaps no water was ever more truly cool and 
refreshing. Surrounded on all sides by rocks or 
lofty trees, interminable groves of which branch 
olT on three sides, it does not feel the effect of the 
sun’s rays but during a very short period of the 
afternoon, when, through a large opening between 
cermin lofty and stately cedars, the beams of the 
great luminary fall upon the spring, and gild its 
sparkling atid virgin waters with ^every tint of the 
rainbow. This lasts during about three quarters 
of an hour, when the siin sinking still lower, its 
rays are utterly concealed from the fall. This has 
given rise to a most curious and characteristic 
superstition on the part of the many tribes of Indi¬ 
ans who at different times have camped near the 
spring. In ages gone by, say they, during a se¬ 
vere and terrible storm, of which they profess 
merely to hand down the tradition, a more than 
usualIv gorgeous rainbow was driven along with 
such force against the base of the hill from whence 
the spring gushes, as to shiver the rocks, and give 
place unto the water which instantly welled forth. 


They farther add, that the rainbow received equal 
damage with the more durable material, and being 
shattered to pieces, the fragments were mingled 
with the fountain, and caused the prismatic colors 
which, though brought out by the sun, are ever 
resident in the translucent body of the fountain ; 
and the tints of the rainbow were blent with the 
wave. Both town and fountain are now abandoned 
to the aborigines, the war with Mexico having so 
weakened the resources of the government as to 
render them incapable of defending their infant 
capital from the assaults of the Indian marauder. 


Anolo-American Intelligence. —Their ships 
sail better, and are worked by fewer men; their 
settlers pay more for their land than our colonists, 
and yet undersell them in their own markets. 
Wherever administrative talent is called into play, 
whether in the management of a hotel, or a ship, 
or a prison, or a factory, there is no competing 
with them; and, after a little intercourse with 
them, I was not surprised that it should be so, for 
the more I travelled through the country, the more 
was 1 struck with the remarkable average intelli¬ 
gence which prevails. I never met a stupid 
American ; I never met one man from whose con¬ 
versation much information might not be gained, 
or who did not appear familiar with life and 
business, and qualified to make his way in them. 
There is one singular proof of the general energy 
and capacity for business which early habits of 
self-dependence have produced. Almost every 
American understands politics, takes a lively inter¬ 
est in them, (though many abstain, under discour¬ 
agement or disgust, from taking a practical part,) 
and is familiar not only with the aflairs of bis own 
township or county, but with those of the state and 
of the union; almost every man reads about a 
dozen newspapers every day, and will talk to you 
for hours, if you will listen to him, about the tariff, 
and the bank, and the Ashburton treaty. Now, 
anywhere else the result of all this would be the 
neglect of private business; not so here; an 
American seems to have time not only for his own 
aflfairs, but for those of the commonwealth, and to 
find it easy to reconcile the apparently inconsistent 
pursuits of a bustling politician and a steady man 
of business. Such a union is rarely to be met 
with in England—never on the continent.— God’- 
ley's Letters from America* 


Quicksilver from China. —This metal, so exteg- 
sively employed in medicine, in the amalgamation 
of the noble metals, in water-gilding, the making of 
vermilion, the silvering of looking-glasses, the filling 
of barometer and thermometer lubes, Ac., has hith¬ 
erto been imported chiefly from Spain, Germany, and 
Peru. Now, however, there is a prospect of its being 
obtained from China, some of the provinces of which 
have been long known to yield it in considerable 
abundance. One of the main novelties in the Chi¬ 
nese import consists in the mode of package, the 
metal being simply poured into a piece of bamboo, 
about a foot long and three inches thick, having each 
end firmly closed with rosin. This rude form of 
package is found quite as .serviceable as the iron bot¬ 
tle in which mercury is usually brought, while it is 
lighter, and in every way more convenient for ship¬ 
ment. Specimens w’ere recently shown in the Lon¬ 
don market; and from the remunerating prices w'hich 
they brought, it is expected that renewed shipments 
of the article to Europe w ill lake place on an exten¬ 
sive scale. 
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WBAT IS A OENTLEHAH. 


From Tail’s Ma^r^ne. 


WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 

An action was tried at the last Galway Assizes, 
wliich turned upon this question—what is a gen¬ 
tleman ? Mr. Kelly, the plaintiff, claimed a racing- 
cup and slakes, W'hich Mr. Younge, the defendant, 
refused to give up, on the ground that he, Mr. 
Kelly, was no gentleman ; and thereupon issue 
was joined. It was a condition of ihe race, that 
the horses should be ridden by gentlemen ; and the 
iudge, a Mr. Augustus Moore, (not Judge Moore, 
however,) had awarded the pnze to Mr. Younge, 
a subaltern in a marching regiment quartered at 
Aihlone, in preference to Mr. Kelly, the rider of 
the foremost horse. 

This was a pretty case for a Galway jury to 
try; for the wliole Clan Kelly were standing by 
to see fair play. The celebrated Mr. Fitzgibbon 
was the advocate of the exclusive party, and he 
labored hard to break down Mr. Kelly’s right to 
become a competitor in such a contest. 

For this purpose, witnesses were examined, who 
proved that Lady Clanricarde did not visit Mrs. 
Kelly, though sometimes sojourning within a 
morning's call; and consequently it was contend¬ 
ed, that Mr. Kelly could not, with any proper 
degree of modesty, presume to weigh himself in 
the same scales with a Lieutenant of her Majesty’s 
Fifty-fourth Regiment of Foot. 

On the other hand, it was submitted, that if 
none were to be reputed in the rank of gentlemen, 
whose wives had not been visited by Lady Clanri¬ 
carde, the notion of a Corinthian Race might as 
well be given up at once, within twenty miles all 
round Portumna castle. It would amount, in 
fact, to a disgentiiizing of tw'o or three counties. 

A good deal of curious discussion was entered 
upon about the “ twelve tribes” in general, and 
about the Kellys in particular. The latter occupy 
a proud page in Mr. Burke’s standard work upon 
the “ Landed Gentry,” a book of infallible author¬ 
ity, inasmuch as every gentleman whom it 
celebrates, sounds his own trumpet, having (as 
the one who has the best r^ht to know) supplied, 
at the request of the learned compiler, the pedi¬ 
gree and list of cousins which 

Show how he’s greatly allied.” 

Now, as I have said, the Kellys are there, but 
the Younges are not. This, with sundry other 
good and sufficient causes, being showm why Mr. 
Kelly might ride pari passu with a Lieutenant of 
Foot, a verdict was given in his favor; and he 
left the court in great triumph with his cup, but 
as for the stakes, they were little enough for the 
lawyers. 

Of the notions which still prevail on the ques¬ 
tion of gentility^ a curious instance was elicited 
upon this trial. A witness for the lieutenant 
declared, upon his solemn oath, that he did not 
consider the Lord Chancellor of Ireland to be a 
gentleman : not that he could allege aught to the 
disparagement of that eminent personage’s char¬ 
acter or demeanor. On such points, everybody 
allows him to be beyond exception. But because 
he had raised himself from an humble, though an 
honest, condition to the head of his noble profes¬ 
sion, Sir Edward Sugden is no gentleman. 

But, oh! the cut of an aristocrat, who said— 
nay, swore, that! Gentle reader, you would 
scarcely pick him out of a knot of toalking gentle 


I men at the gate of the Zoological (jlardens, of a Sun* 
day, to hold your horse. Such, however, is the 
w’isdom of the West. A gentleman, like a poet, 
must be ready made. He must have been bom 
with a silver fork in his mouth ; no matter wheth¬ 
er he picks his teeih with it afterwards when he 
grows up to be a man, or melts it down into a pew¬ 
ter spoon,—he is still a gentleman all the same. He 
is of “ the oiild stock,” inoculate it as he will. 
No overgrowth of moss or rubbish can obliterate 
his innate quality. Thus, while the seals and the 
ermine cannot communicate this thorough-bred 
nature, many an “ old coat*’ with its “ becoming” 
appurtenants,* cover a rale jintlanan. 

The respectful pity with which one of those 
relics of former greatness is regarded by the com¬ 
mon people, is a generous trait in the Irish char¬ 
acter. It proceeds, indeed, from that mischievous 
grandee-worship which was once our national 
idolatry, and with which we are still strongly im¬ 
bued. But it is an amiable sentiment, when the 
object to whom we bow the knee is in distress: 
and if, notwith.standing his fallen fortunes, he 
preserves the feelings and carriage of a true gen¬ 
tleman, there is something deeply affecting in the 
deference which his presence still inspires. 

But it more frequently happens that the broken- 
down Hidalgo is a worthless and unprincipled 
fellow; and in that case, the respect which he 
commands seems like a biting satire upon his 
w’hole class and race. “ Masthur John is a gen¬ 
tleman born : he promises all, and he pays none.’' 
Such w'as the justification, offered in sober sad¬ 
ness, of the swindling practices of one of the great¬ 
est liars and rascals in the province, by a man who 
had suffered by his knavery. 

This leads me to another distinctive feature of 
The Gentleman, as that character is understood in 
many parts of Ireland. He must possess the 
ability of getting into debt, “//e a gentleman !” 
said one of the Five Bloods, in whose presence 
some exact man of payments was named with 
honor; “ why, the fellow never ow^ed a hundred 
pounds in his life !’’ This “ in your duller Britain ” 
may be thought a laughable lest of tlie nobler 
metals of society. But when it seems to be con¬ 
sidered a duty which a man owes to his lineage, 
to live beyond his means, (an Irish way, you will 
say, of keeping up the credit of the house,) it is 
not so very absurd after all. Whoever complies 
with such a usage must owe many a hundred 
pounds; and those who do not comply with it, 
are cried down unsparingly, as screxes, and fellows 
ofa low caste. “Base is the slave who pays,*' 
quoth mine Ancient Pistol. 

The late Lord C. was a finished gentleman, in 
this sense of the word, and, indeed, in another 
sense too. For many years before his exit, he 
owed more than the fee and inheritance of all his 
demesnes could have been sold for to the high¬ 
est bidder. Yet he managed to rub on, under the 
prestige of a title, and to fare sumptuously to the 
last. I believe they found it hard enough to bury 
him though, the undertaker being a morose fellow, 
and refusing to take his lordship’s word for the 
price of the coffin. But up to that time, he wanted 
nothing that luxury could demand. 

Some familiar friends, seated round his festive 
board, ventured once, while the claret was going 
round, to remonstrate against such extravagance. 


* Vide Sir Hugh Evans in T%e Merry Wives of 
Windeor. ' 
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They wanted, they said, no costly wines to lure 
them to his table, hut would be perfectly satisfied 
with the vin du pays, the refined dew of his tribu¬ 
tary mountains. 

“ I know all that, my dear friends,” said the 
worthy peer; “and nothing would delight me 
more than to regale you with whisky-punch, if I 
could ; but, then, cojisider the expense ot it.” 

“The expense!” cried the astonished guests, 
holding up their bumpers of Chateau Margaux. 

“Yes, the expense. Where are the lemons to 
come from ? Ready money for lemons would break 
me.” 

Another necessary test of a gentleman is, that 
of being fit to be shot at from a pistol at twelve 
paces. That he be willing to fight upon worthy 
provocation, is something; but it is not enough ; 
many are ambitious of that honor without being 
privileged to enjoy it. They must^e meet to be 
met before they can demand a meeting. 

But, on the other hand, it will not do to be too 
nice on points of heraldry, if a challenge has been 
provoked. Old Grattan's answer to those friends 
who chid him for condescending to fight with Gif¬ 
ford, the Thersites of the Dublin Corporation, 
breathes the true spirit of ancient chivalry; “ I 
never insulted any man I would not fight.” So, 
more recently, that Cock of the North, the Father 
of the North East Bar, being aggrieved by the at¬ 
tacks of a Dublin paper, m^e inquiries about the 
editor ; and having found that he was “ enough of 
a gentleman for his purpose,” sent a friend to re¬ 
quest his attendance in the Phosnix Park. Strange 
enough, that fnend, the hostile messenger, was 
the same Mr. Fitzgibbon already mentioned, and 
who, on a late occasion, so very properly declined 
a similar invitation. 

The w’orld, however, is growing wiser, and more 
moral, on this subject every day. Mr. Fitzgibbon 
has not lowered himself in the social scale by 
rejecting the mad cartel of the Attorney-general; 
nor does Mr. Holmes, I am sure, now consider the 
editor of the Pilot less of a gentleman, because he 
did not answer his call to the Fifteen Acres. It 
would bo much better, to be sure, if those who will 
not fight, would refrain their lips from abusive or 
irritating language. But abuse without homicide 
is not so infamous as when it is “overlaced with 
the blood” of the injured party. People are be¬ 
ginning to understand this; and therefore the 
fighting test is looked upon as a rather equivocal 
mode of proving respectability. Still, however, its 
negative force remains. He who could not be shot 
with honor by a gentleman has no business to 
think of riding a race with one. But the Galway 
jury decided, totidem verbis, that it would be no 
disgrace to any gentleman to shoot Mr. Kelly; 
and consequently his character stands henceforth 
perfectly clear from all derogation. 

It is a question undecided yet in the United 
Kingdom, whether a gentleman can be engaged in 
the business of education, either as a schoolmaster 
or a private tutor. As for an usher, such a char¬ 
acter is not to be spoken of at all; much less 
spoken to. The memory of Eugene Aram is in¬ 
famous more than that of any other murderer, 
because he was an usher. It is considered more 
reputable to break stones on the highway-side 
than to hammer the accidence, either Greek or 
Latin, into the heads of the rising generation. 
A riding-master is a prince to the usher of a school. 
The very name of the latter is so odious to ears 
polite, t^t it has been mjrstified under the more 
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general appellation of assistant. An usher, by 
confession, is now as rare as the title of apothecary 
or butcher over a shop-door in the city of London. 
The latter are all victuallers and chymists; and 
the usher takes refuge from the obloquy of his 
calling in a participle. 

It may be doubted, however, if the condition of 
a private tutor in a gentleman’s family be not still 
more deplorable. Snubbed in the parlor, flouted 
by the kitchen, laughed at by his pupils, cut dead 
by the young ladies, and the butt of perpetual 
side-wind rebuffs and admonitions from their 
mamma, he is yet a happy roan if, on settling day, 
he be not cheated of half his stipulated and hard- 
earned stipend, by the respectable head of the 
house. The dancing-master—that welcome and 
privileged buflfoon—assumes a condescending air 
in speaking to him; and even the itinerant hair¬ 
dresser looks at him with an outrageous eye of 
cbmmiseration, as who should say, “ Poor fellow, 
I feel for you.” 

If, in addition to all these, there be an old 
maiden aunt in the circle, then is the tutor’s cup 
of bliss brimful. For she will either insult him 
hourly in terms of bitter contempt, or else she will 
make love to him; and whether she falls upon 
him as a biting Scylla, or as a devouring Charybdis, 
’t is alike uncomfortable. 

Even the country people regard the profession 
of a teacher, in any branch of knowledge, with 
undissembled scorn. In their opinion, a gentleman 
“ demanes” himself by accepting the highest en¬ 
dowment connected with education. When an 
Irish lady of high birth married the head-master 
of Harrow Scho<il, the disgrace was acutely felt by 
many a dependent crone, who would have illumi¬ 
nated her wigwam with pride had the bridegroom 
been Lord William Paget. “ An ould school- 
masther,” as they were pleased to designate the 
object of her choice, was such a yokefellow as they 
could scarcely tolerate for a child of their owm; 
but to think of such a match for a daughter of a 
noble house was beyond all Irish patience. 

The contempt of men who live by their learning 
sometimes shows itself in a ludicrous manner. 

The late Mr. S-, a fellow of the University, 

who thought no small beer of himself, had the 
mortification to see his partner in a quadrille 
handed to her seat, in the middle of the set, by an 
angry griffin of a mother, because, as she declared 
aloud, she “ had no notion to permit one of her 
young leedies to stand wees-^hwee to a tuthorer of 
the college.” 

There is but one palliative of these absurdities : 
they can rarely be attributed to ingratitude. 

Whether an attorney is a gentleman or not de¬ 
pends much upon the quality of his practice ; not 
the moral quality, for that has nothing to say to 
the question; but the class of suitors he is em¬ 
ployed by, and the sort of business for which 
they use him. If he be intnisted with the con¬ 
duct of equity suits, he is a gentleman by rank. 
If he be a practitioner at common law, he is a gen¬ 
tleman by courtesy. But if his business lie at 
quarter-sessions, or on the crown side of assize 
courts, he is only a gentleman by act of Parlia¬ 
ment. Lord Anglesey, when he was Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant, put the whole profession, as it is some¬ 
times proudly called, into the same sack, and or- 
I dered attorneys of all sorts to be shut out from the 
levees at the castle. But this was an invidious 
distinction to make, considering the indiscriminate 
nature of a gathering at the Irish court. The at- 
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tomeys are not a fraternity to be easily discomfited 
or abashed. Expellas furcd, —you know the rest. 
They came to the castle, notwithstanding the pro^ 
hibition, with their wives and daughters ; and the 
question of their admissibility was at length hap¬ 
pily set at rest by a lord lieutenant marrying the 
daughter of one of them. 

One hears much of the “ Gentlemen of the press,” 
and their “ Fourth Estate which, however, not 
being an estate of inheritance, some have doubted 
if they be gentlemen at all. Their occupation 
certainly is not inconsistent with that character; 
and in every part of Europe, except Great Britain 
and Ireland, it is a passport into the very highest 
circles. Perhaps it may be, in some degree, their 
own fault that their company is not so highly 
prized or courted here. The French satirist has 
said— 

C’est un mauvais metier, que celui dc medire. 

The personalities in which their argument is too 
often lost and the small account they seem to set 
by the plain truth, when the purpose of a party 
cannot be served by it, have brought an honora¬ 
ble calling into disrepute. Thus they degrade 
themselves from the rank and dignity of censors, 
who might command geneml respect, to that of 
lictors, prepared to execute the vengeance or grat¬ 
ify the malice of their patrons. 

But although writers for the daily press, of all 
political hues and complexions, are unhappily 
prone thus to pervert an engine which might be, 
in careful hands, inferior to the pulpit alone as an 
agent of moral and social improvement; they are 
as good gentlemen, if not better, than numbers of 
dainty and conceited prigs who afifect to despise 
them. Your sfoucia/, who has once in a way Wen 
admitted to fill an unreadable corner of a review, 
tosses the head at a writer of paragraphs, just as 
Tommy Moore might be supposed to do (but would 
not do it) at a street ballad-singer. The barrister, 
of a term old, counts it a brighter thing to draw a 
declaration on a bill of exchange than to produce 
the leadii^ article of The Times; and your ” unco 
guid Christian,” though he will slip a sly para¬ 
graph, to answer his own ends, into the letter-box, 
scowls at an editor, like Jack Cade (the compari¬ 
son is orthodox) frowning at the Clerk of Chat¬ 
ham. 

Cohbett^s sneering attacks upon the Repor- 
thers” tended much to prejudice the world against 
them; and, truth to say, the tribe who provoked 
his gall were a strange, impertinent, vulgar crew. 
They had a q)ub at that time in London, which 
W'as herraetica^'y sealed against such public writers 
as could not e themselves gentlemen by the 
exhibition of a^-university degree. That stamp 
was indispensable to satisfy them that there could 
be any “ gowd” in the man ; though they should 
have known—^none better—that it is often used to 
give currency to pinchback. Cobbett himself 
would have been\ blackballed had he sought ad¬ 
mission amongst tnose ” learned Thebans and 
the great Captain (Sterling, I mean, not Welling¬ 
ton) would have fared no better. 

The graduate gentry, however, form a very small 
minority of the present effective force of our diur¬ 
nal press. The leading journals of the [Irish] cap¬ 
ital are in the hands of men, ” most of whom, it is 
true, have had rmtherSy' as Counsellor Tim Doo- 
lan said to a Cork jury,* but not one of them (un- 

♦ “ And, gentlemen,” said Tim, deploying a very snuffy 
handkerchief, “ my client had a mother. GenUemcn— 


less, peradventure, it may be Dr. Gray of 'The 
Freeman's Journal) can boast an Alma Mater. 
They are self-taught men ; and to this day more 
than one of the corps take a sort of pride in 
treading upon the Greek and Roman grammar.” 
I may tell you something more about that here¬ 
after ; but it is more pat to our present subject to 
affirm, which I do confidently, that “ The Gentle¬ 
men of the Press” in Ireland ore gentlemen, and 
that they have the means at their fingers’-ends, if 
they had but the will and the virtue, to raise them¬ 
selves to a very high degree upon our social scale- 
We will pass now to a more ambitious class 
than any we have yet referred to among the great 
untitled. These I will take the liberty of naming- 
the castellated gentry of Ireland. They reside in 
castles, or in houses contiguous to what are called 
castles; and, by means of that location, acquire 
for themselves, in the nomenclature of the country, 
a distinction almost baronial. For a gentleman 
so situated has but to call his dwelling after his 
castle, and his castle after himself, and he at once 
stands out the very head and front of his name, to 
whom the whole tribe of synonymous mortals will 
appeitf to do homage for the Isread they eat and An: 
the air they breathe. 


THE mariner’s HYMN. 

MRS. SOUTHEY. 

Launch thy bark, Mariner! 
Christian, God speed thee! 

let loose the rudder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee; 

Set thy sails warily. 

Tempests will come; 

Steer thy course steadily, 
Christian, steer home! 

Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee; 

Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee, 

Reef in thy foresail, there I 
Hold the helm fast! 

So—let the vessel wear— 

There swept the blast. 

«What of the night, watchman f 
What of the night ? ” 

« Cloudy—all quiet— 

No lamd yet—all’s right.” 

Be wakeful, be vigilamt— 
Danger may be 

At an hour when ail seemeth 
Securest to thee. 

How gains the leak so fast f 
Clear out the hold— 

Hoist up thy merchandize, 
Heave out thy gold; 

There—let the ingots go— 

Now the ship rights; 

Hurra! the harbor’s near— 

Lo, the red lights! 

Slacken no sail yet, 

At inlet or island ; 

Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the highland; 

Crowd all thy canvas on, 

Cut through the foam— 

Christian! cast anchor now— 
Heaven is thy home! 
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BEYOLUTIONS IN HAYTI. 

1. Colonies Etrmghrts et Hayti. Par V. Schoel- 

CHER. Paris. 1842. 

2. Brief Notices of Hayti, with its Condition, Re- 

sources, and Property, By John Candler. 

London. 1842. 

3. Le Manifeste, ler Mai, 1842— Avril 23, 1844. 

Published at Port-au-Prince, now Port Re- 

publicain. 

Thb history of Hayti, Hispaniola, or St. Do¬ 
mingo, is an epitome of that of America. It was 
the first island at which Christopher Columbus 
landed. He was received by its hospitable inhab¬ 
itants with kindness, which his successors repaid 
by treachery and massacre, terminating in the total 
destruction of the aboriginal population. A for¬ 
eign race now took possession of the soil, intro¬ 
ducing a foreign religion and foreign manners, to 
be modified and corrupted by the almost unavoida¬ 
ble influences of climate and circumstances. The 
new comers, however, seized with so faint a grasp 
on their rich acquisition, that a few hundred Gallic 
buccaneers were sufficient to dislodge them from 
the mouths of the Artibouite, and the two promon¬ 
tories that embrace the great bay which indents 
the western extremity of the Island. France, ever 
prone to accept established facts of such a nature, 
and not to pry too curiously into causes, recog¬ 
nized the proceedings of her lawless sons, and 
founded thereon a claim which the dialectics of 
the Spanish government were unable to refute. 
One third of the island was, therefore, ceded to her; 
and the superior industry of the colonists she sent 
out, soon began to develop the immense resources 
of the soil. But the fatal impulse to which all the 
nations of Europe have successively yielded was 
soon given. Cargoes of African blacks, first im¬ 
ported by the Spaniards, were not long in finding 
their way to the French side. A vast slave popu¬ 
lation, that terrible enemy, in modern times, to all 
institutions, was rapidly formed. It would be pain¬ 
ful to relate in what manner they were treated by 
their masters ; but when we reflect that these were 
descended from the friends and associates of 
Moobars, the Exterminator, and a rabble of women 
raked from the prisons, hospitals, and most abomi¬ 
nable quarters of Paris, it is easy to conceive that 
it was anything but paternal. What ensued 
when this heterogeneous mass was leavened by 
revolutionary principles, is well known. All, at 
least, have heard of a frightful disruption of society, 
of the arming of every rank against the others, of 
confusion, war, bloodshed, alternate exhibitions of 
patriotism and treachery, of Toussaint’s heroic con¬ 
duct and melancholy fate, of the savage Emperor 
Dessalines’ frightful tyranny, with its fruits, con¬ 
spiracy and assassination. A republic and a mon- 
aiehy then appeared upon the scene. The former, 
xiT. Lime let. tol. n. 6 
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by its expansive energy, subdued the latter; and 
then, breaking its bounds, overran the island as far 
as Cape Samana, and united the whole under one 
government. Since then, a virtual despot, ruling 
under the deceptive mask of a president, kept the 
population in order, until the occurrence of events, 
long looked for by politicians, and fated to afifect 
materially the destinies of Hayti, and pjsrhaps of 
the whole West Indies. 

To unfold the causes of these events, we must 
look a little into the constitution of society in the 
island. The first feature that strikes us, is the 
difiference, the next the rivalry of races. Without 
seeking farther, this is the fertile source of dissen¬ 
sion and misery. This it is that converts every civil 
broil into a revolution, and makes every political 
controversy a signal for massacre. The white 
population in the French part has been long ex¬ 
terminated or driven out; but they left behind 
them the mulattoes, or the browns, the mixed or 
the colored race, which first operated as the in¬ 
strument of their destruction, and became a legacy 
of torment to the enfranchised blacks. The fruit 
of crime, in this case, as in every other, was 
misery and more crime. Every mulatto that 
came into the world, was an additional enemy to 
society. Hating the superior, and despising the 
inferior class, with all the pride of the one, and 
all the ignorance of the other, impatient of sub¬ 
ordination and incapable of command, the mixed 
race, until it had passed through the crucible of 
revolution, was an all but declared enemy to the 
existing order of things. They were the first to 
set the example of revolt, and driven to desperation, 
no doubt, by the atrocious cruelties of their mas¬ 
ters, were the first also to encourage the negroes 
to the perpetration of those deeds of horror, the 
relation of which must ever form one of the most 
melancholy chapters of history. Nor did they 
suffer themselves to be excelled in any species of 
villany. By their very position, indeed, they were 
enabled to perform acts of excessive wickedness 
which were denied to the blacks ; and parricide 
was never committed with so much profusion and 
so much recklessuess as by them. But this result 
was almost inevitable. There was scarcely a 
single colored man who was not the oflfepring of 
crime, and bred up to the licentiousness of which 
he was the child. Every one of them almost was 
a living proof of the total immorality of the island. 
They were all—it is useless to carry on the ex¬ 
ception in favor of a few individuals—ignorant, 
covetous, lazy, proud, vindictive, and cruel, with 
scarcely any religion, none of any value, almost 
totally destitute of moral feeling. They had 
learned, however, to contemplate their own num¬ 
bers. In an ancient state, when it was proposed 
to distinguish the slaves by a separate costume 
from th^ maaten, it was objected that they 
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would thus be enabled to ascertain their own 
numerical strength. Nature had provided for this 
in Hayti. Every mulatto beheld, at once, in the 
sinister face of his fellow, the reason and the 
pledge of his cooperation. They required no 
peculiar badge. Friends and foes were sufficient¬ 
ly distinguished by their complexion. 

The extirpation of the whites at the first out¬ 
break of the revolution, left the negroes and the 
mulattoes on the field face to face. Whilst dread 
of foreign interference was entertained, they ap¬ 
peared to coalesce ; but as soon as the outward 
pressure was taken away, the chasm by which 
they were naturally separated began to open. 
The process is easily conceivable. The liberated 
African slaves, by their very position, were forced 
to entertain one single feeling, in common with 
those men who, in more fortunate countries and 
under happier combinations of circumstances, have 
labored, from principle, to infuse a democratic 
spirit into society—we mean an impatience of 
inferiority. In them, however, this feeling was 
associated with none of the nobler impulses of our 
nature. They were a bruised, degraded, un- 
humaoized set of beings, suddenly, and as if by 
magic, relieved from their chains. This liberation 
was the result of no profound conviction of wrong 
in their own minds. Oppression and tyranny had 
elaborated for them no theory of the rights of man. 
They saw the door of their cage open, and, like 
tigers, slipped out to rend and tear those who had 
confined them. It was consistent with their 
nature that they should seek to wipe out every 
trace of their former degradation, and to expend 
the yet unexhausted rage of their hearts upon the 
imperfect representations, the mimics, the parodies 
of their former masters. But in these it w'as 
equally natural that they should cling to that dis¬ 
tinction, that preeminence, to which their superior 
origin, they thought, entitled them, and they 
nourished, therefore, sentiments of contempt for 
the negro race, which produced the most unfor¬ 
tunate results. It at once disgusted the mass of 
the population, and, acting fatally on their own 
minds, served to distance them every day more 
and more from those with whom they should have 
sought amalgamation. Had these feelings not 
existed on both sides, the barrier between the 
two races would have been speedily broken down, 
and, on the principle that the physical type of the 
majority must ultimately prevail over that of the 
minority, in the lapse of years, one homogeneous 
population would have dwelt in peace and quiet¬ 
ness in Hayti. But a bias of the mind is as 
unchangeable as a disposition of the body; and 
we must speculate on facts as they exist. 

The two antagonistic sentiments we have been 
describing became at length embodied, as it were, 
in the two states which rose on the ruins of the 
French colony. The mulattoes, by their superior 
wealth and intelligence, had obtained the political 
preponderance in the south, the blacks in the 


north. The former established a government re¬ 
publican in form, the latter a monarchy. But the 
two constitutions were, de facto, exactly simOar. 
Pdtion was as absolute as Christophe ; and when 
President Boyer overthrew the black king of the 
north, there was no triumph of the principles of 
liberty, but a temporary victory of one race over 
another. Though not openly acknowledged, thia 
was generally felt at the time. When Christophe, 
or Henri I., the “ humane and benevolent” mon¬ 
arch of the “ Quarterly,” who was so eminently 
distinguished “in the exercise of all the social 
virtues, and so strict in the observance of all the 
duties of morality and religion,” began to grow old, 
he determined to make the citadel of La Ferriere 
one of the strongest fortresses in the world. Men 
and women were employed upon it, as on the great 
public works of Mohammed Ali, and forced to 
labor with such severity, that it was calculated 
that every stone cost the life of a human being. 
Among the rest. Captain Agendeau, with thirty 
other colored men, was compelled to join in 
dragging stones up the steep sides of the mountain, 
because two of his race had deserted to Pdtion. 
On every occasion possible this “ humane” king 
evinced his hatred to the descendants of the 
whites. At one time they feared a general ex¬ 
termination, and the mulatto women of Cape 
Haytien met in the great church to offer up pray¬ 
ers for the black monarch’s downfall. No sooner 
did this reach his cars than a company of soldiers 
was ordered to make domiciliary visits. The un¬ 
fortunate women were torn from their families, 
taken to a retired spot about a mile from the city, 
and there butchered. Their bodies were throwm 
into a well, still called the “ well of death,” of the 
water of which nobody until this day will drink. 
This persecution of the mulattoes by the king was 
intended to operate in his favor with the majority 
of the people, the blacks ; and he placed so much 
reliance on this resource, that, when all other 
means had failed, he thought it sufficient to issue 
an order for the massacre of the colored race to 
regain his popularity. But it was too late. He 
had not been exclusive in his tyranny, and Boyer 
besides was advancing with an army. The result 
is w^ell known. Christophe fell by his own hand ; 
and the conqueror, with the idea of the rivalry of 
races ever present to his mind, immediately sent 
his troop of African descent to the south, where, 
at that time, his own race was predominant, and 
his colored regiments to the north, to keep down 
the black population. That this precaution was 
wise, w’ill be acknowledged by those who have 
observed that every attempt made against him, 
during the early part of his rule, w^ concocted 
and led by blacks, who in his triumph saw their 
own defeat. 

The expulsion of Boyer, though he was suc¬ 
ceeded by another mulatto, was virtually a reaction 
of the negro population against the rival race, be¬ 
cause it was brought about by a black army or 
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mob. The result also would have been the choice 
of a black president, had not Herard, a man of 
great ability and influence, procured his own 
election by intrigue backed by menaces. Eight 
tenths of Boyer’s troops were black, but these 
West Indian sipahis were officered by mulattoes. 
Such a state of things could not be expected to 
continue in a country where any of the principles 
of republicanism were recognized in theory, how¬ 
ever they might be violated in practice. The 
great struggle, indeed, which began with the first 
introduction of the blacks, and which we fear will 
only terminate when they shall become the sole 
possessors of the island, took a step in advance in 
1843. Since then it has made rapid progress 
every day, and will continue leaving a track of 
blood behind until the consummation we have pre¬ 
dicted. 

At any rate, it is not from France that Hayti 
must look for its political regeneration. It must 
never again come withm the sphere of the perni¬ 
cious influence of that power. It can never do so 
but by war, and a war of the most terrific descrip¬ 
tion. The present unprincipled attempts of Louis 
Philippe to disturb the island,—already, alas! 
sufficiently disturbed,—show a desire if not to con¬ 
quer, yet to revenge the former defeats of the 
French armies. But they must be classed with 
the rancor exhibited by the French inhabitants of 
Jamaica to the fugitives of Aux Cayes, as impo¬ 
tent to effect any great result. The subjection of 
Hayti would be even more difficult than that of 
Algiers. Twenty battles would not decide the 
aflfair. The discomfited blacks would lay aside 
the musket and take to the torch and the dagger. 
They would devastate their fields, bum their 
plantations, give their towns up to the flames; 
and if finally overcome, would bequeath nothing 
but a desert to the victor. The antipathy of the 
blacks, in fact, to French domination is uncon¬ 
querable. They have been injured past forgive¬ 
ness. Their traditions teem with nothing but the 
horrors of slavery. 

A rapid coup-d’oeil over the state of the island, 
in the early part of 1842, will show that everything 
was prepared for a civil commotion; and that an 
accident only was wanted to precipitate it. In the 
first place, as we have before hinted, the govern¬ 
ment, though in form free, was in reality little 
better than a downright tyranny. No authority 
but that of Boyer was recognized, and where his 
grasp relaxed there was none to replace it. The 
miniature houses of parliament were completely 
under his control; he could silence or expel ob¬ 
noxious members at pleasure. The courts of jus¬ 
tice even were not free from his influence ; and it 
was the custom to dig the graves of persons 
accused of treason against the state before they 
were tried. Hajrti was a monarchy tempered not 
by songs but by the feebleness of the executive. 
Cultivation and commerce, which had gradually 
been on the decline since the separation of the 


island from the French crown, reached nearly thd* 
lowest possible ebb. The vast plain in the east 
called La Despoblada, or the Unpeopled, had be¬ 
come almost characteristic of the island. Planta¬ 
tions occurred only here and there in the midst of 
jungle or deserts; and the coffee in most places 
had run wild among the woods, an experienced 
planter having calculated that one tree would not 
produce more than two pounds of coffee in the 
husk. A general confusion pervaded the island. 
It was like the house of a fraudulent bankrupt 
given up to the pillage of his servants. 

During such a state of things it was not to be 
expected that the exchequer would be in a very 
prosperous condition. However, we find that 
about two millions and a half of Haytien dollars 
were annually extracted from the people, a great 
portion of which went to the support of an ab¬ 
surdly large army, not to be depended on, as sub¬ 
sequent events have proved, and actually disbanded 
for two weeks out of every three. During this 
time the major part gained an honest or dishonest 
livelihood in the neighborhood of head quarters, 
whilst some few went to cultivate ilmr estate in the 
mountains! This, however, they could not very 
effectually do, having to present themselves once 
in every seven days of their furlough. The other 
establishments of the state were on the same 
scale, and conducted in the same slovenly manner. 
The church subsisted on enormous though irregu¬ 
lar fees, and was anxious only to multiply occa¬ 
sions of receiving them, actually baptizing door¬ 
posts, houses, and boats for a consideration! 
Morals, as may be supposed, were in accordance 
with this state of things. We have no space for 
details; but one fact will speak for itself. Chil¬ 
dren bom out of wedlock were calculated to be 
three in every four. 

The distribution of wealth, especially if it coin¬ 
cide with that of races, is not an unimportant con¬ 
sideration in any state. In Hayti, property was in 
the hands, to a certain extent, of the mulattoes. 
At least these formed the majority of the opulent 
inhabitants. There were doubtless many blacks 
possessed of wealth; but as a general rule this 
ignorant and savage race lived almost wild among 
the mountains, never coming in contact with the 
government, except under the provisions of the 
Code Rurah; by which labor was made compul¬ 
sory in this free country. 

It would have been a curious story for a philos¬ 
opher to have examined completely the state of 
Hayti during the latter years of Boyer’s govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Candler’s volume, published in 1842, 
and the work of M. Schoolcher, furnish the best 
accounts; but the opinions of the first mentioned 
gentleman were too much influenced by his hon¬ 
orable aversion for slavery to be impartial. He 
endeavored to persuade himself that the Haytians 
were to a certain extent happy, and that they 
would work out peaceably a reform in their insti¬ 
tutions. Results have proved his mistake; sod if 
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He fiaui sntfered Himself to contemplate with a little I 
more coolness the political aspect of the island, 
he might have foreseen what actually occurred. 
Society, he would have discovered, was still 
tremulous from the shock imparted to it by the 
French Revolution, and the vibrations striking 
upon hearts differently attuned by circumstances, 
produced strange discord. It required no very fine 
ear to delect on every side rising above the turmoil 
and clamor of daily business, the echoes of 1793. 
Theories of government suggested as alleviations 
of temporary and local evils occupied the minds of 
the most speculative ; but it was more common to 
encounter an unreasoning discontent with the 
present, exhaling itself in lowly muttered threats 
against society and plans of reform by the strong 
hand at once unwise and reprehensible. The 
great evil—namely, the distinction of races—few J 
had courage to contemplate face to face; but if 
any were so daring, the result was not any scheme 
for assimilating the two; but on the part of tlie 
mulattoes a sort of yearning after an aristocracy 
of color, on the part of the blacks a wild desire of 
vengeance, an appetite for massacre tending to the 
total extirpation of the objects of jealousy. These 
feelings, it was said, Boyer was himself so culpa¬ 
ble as to encourage. Divide et impera became in 
reality his motto. In the beginning of his reign 
he was the representative of the colored race. 
Towards the close, finding these advancing in 
knowledge, and desiring reform and an abridg¬ 
ment of his authority, it suited his policy to foment 
to a certain extent the prejudices of the blacks 
against the mulattoes, and even against the whites. 
Towards the English he was always decidedly 
hostile, probably because his former rival, Chris- 
tophe looked on them with a friendly eye, and 
even attempted to extirpate the French language 
by causing English alone to be taught in his 
schools. Three weeks before his abdication, he 
issued a proclamation declaring that no white mer¬ 
chants should for the future have patents granted 
them to do business, and that those firms that pos¬ 
sessed patents should only be permitted to trade 
during the lifetime of their present partners. 
This policy, however, was one of retaliation. All 
European governments, not excepting England, 
discouraged and almost forbade intercourse be¬ 
tween Hayti and the other islands of the West 
Indies. 

It is probable that these acts would have had no 
effect on Boyer’s popularity, had he not attempted 
of late years to play the despot too openly. He 
went so far as to imitate the Russian autocrat, by 
forbidding his subjects to leave the island without 
his permission; and, feeling that the House of 
Representatives sometimes crippled his movements, 
undertook to purge it of the malecontents. He 
began this system in 1838, by expelling, under 
awe of a body of troops, though nominally by a 
Tote of the house, certain members who had been 
most forward in the promotion of an address, pray¬ 


ing for redress of grievances, among the principal' 
of which was the appointment of a president ibr 
life, with power, like a Roman emperor, to adopt 
a successor. In 1842, Herard Dumesle, brother 
of Charle Riviere Herard, and one of the expelled 
members, and Andrd Laudun, a man of known 
liberal principles, were elected for Aux Cayes. 
The latter was chosen president of the chamber, 
and actually invested with the ofiice. But Boyer 
procured, partly by threats, partly by persuasion, 
another vote, which reversed the former and de¬ 
posed Laudun. No sooner was this made known 
throughout the country than a gradually increas¬ 
ing excitement, manifesting itself at first in mur¬ 
murs, and then assuming the shape of open threats, 
evinced to the president that he had taken too bold 
a step. At the same time a conspiracy was set on 
foot at Aux Cayes, which soon spread over the 
whole country. A sort of carbonarism was insti¬ 
tuted, and the materials of revolution rapidly accu¬ 
mulated. The chamber, encouraged by the general 
state of feeling, attempted to assert its dignity. 
Mobs collected to encourage it. But an army of 
20,000 strong was called out on the side of gov¬ 
ernment, and the unripe movement for a while 
checked. 

Such was the situation of affairs when a most 
unexpected element of confusion was added to 
to those that already existed. For many months 
a severe drought had parched the plains and dried 
the streams in almost every quarter of the island. 
An unusually sultry atmosphere filled the valleys, 
and the sky, whether clouded or serene, assumed 
strange aspects, as if to presage the misfortunes to 
come. Heavy volumes of vapor hung on the 
peaks of Cibao and La Selle, and overspread the 
country like so many vast umbrellas; and before 
the going down of the sun every day an extraordi¬ 
nary livid tinge painted the whole heavens. 
Travellers coming across the mountains told of 
strange phenomena they had witnessed. To some 
groves of palm trees stretching along the edges 
of cliffs had appeared wrapped in fire. The moon 
and stars by night, and the sun by day, seemed 
dilated and wore an unnatural hue. But there 
was no prophet to speak in the language of 
warning to the unfortunate Haytians. They had 
eyes to see, but they did not see. Though many 
felt anxious and uneasy, none fled. They were 
fated to destruction. On the 7th of May, 1842, at 
a little past five o’clock in the evening, after a 
calm, sultry, hazy afternoon, the whole island 
began to shake and quiver, and roll like a drunken 
man. The loftiest mountains trembled, chasms 
opened on every side, streams hung suspended in 
their course, houses, towers, churches, palaces, 
came to the ground; and the sea, rushing up 
the shore, threatened for a moment not to leave 
a single Deucalion to tell the tale. It is useless to 
enumerate the places where the shock was feh 


and disasters occurred. Not a single town escaped 
without some casualty. In many quarters powder 
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milLi blew op; in others conflagrations began to 1 the dead of the night; but the greater number 


rage as soon as the earthquake manifested itself; 
water and sea-sand gushed up in many places in 
the interior, and lakes took the place of savan¬ 
nas. Thousands of lives were lost, and property 
to an incalculable extent was destroyed. But it 
was at Cape Haytien, the capital of the north, 
and the great depot of agricultural produce, that 
the earthquake produced the most disastrous 
effects. It was Saturday, and the town was full 
of people come to buy and sell in the market. 
No preluding noises, no roaring of the sea, no 
subterranean rumbling announced the approach of 
the calamity. It came on suddenly. The vibra¬ 
tion was generally lateral or horizontal, and from 
west to east, though one or two vertical move¬ 
ments were felt, as if the subterranean fire was 
straggling for an exit. The very instant the 
shock was experienced the houses began to tum¬ 
ble or rather to rush down upon the heads of 
their twelve thousand inhabitants, more than half 
of whom were buried in the ruins. For forty 
minutes there was one continual deafening sullen 
roar of falling houses. The bellowing of artillery 
in the greatest battle that ever was fought can 
impart no idea of the overwhelming torrent of 
sound that rose from the devoted city. Every 
building, small and great, was levelled with the 
ground. Not a fragment of w'all remained entire. 
The sky became suddenly dark and lowering, 
and clouds of blinding dust rising through the hot 
air increased the horror of the scene. It is easier to 
imagine than describe the shrieks, the wailings, and 
the struggles of the wretched crowd that survived 
the first shock. Climbing over tottering walls 
and smoking ruins, all endeavored to make their 
way to the outskirts or the great square in front 
of the church, which, like everything else, was 
humbled in the dust. Some miraculous escapes 
are recorded. Men, women and children who 
were sitting in balconies or in the upper stories of 
their houses, suddenly found themselves unhurt in 
the streets. Some were saved by standing under 
arched door-ways, that protected them from the fall¬ 
ing mortar and stones, and were the last to yield to 
the successive shocks that finally laid all prostrate. 
An English surgeon, Mr. Daly, was stopped in 
the streets by a father who bore his child with a 
broken arm, and had courage enough to splinter it 
with a shingle in the midst of the toppling bouses. 
There was only one family in which no death 
occurred. Many, with limbs shattered by huge 
stones, endeavored still to drag themselves along. 
Others lay down awaiting patiently the death that 
soon came to relieve them. Affection now dis¬ 
played its untiring energy. Fathers, mothers, 
husbaods, wives, friends who had made their 
escape in obedience to the first impulse, hurried 
back amidst the tottering ruins to save these w'ho 
might have been buried alive. Some were dug 
out within less than half an hour ; others bruised, 
wounded, bleeding and faint, were extricated in 


were left until the following morning; and many 
remained four, five, twelve, and even thirteen 
days before they were found. It is scarcely pos- 
siWe but that some were left to perish of hun¬ 
ger and thirst. Hundreds were drowned by the 
rushing in of the sea, or swallowed up in the 
chasms, some of thorn three quarters of a mile in 
length, that opened in the streets. There per¬ 
ished, it is supposed, about seven thousand souls. 

The principal place of refuge was an elevation 
called La Fossette, close to the town. Here the 
survivers, most of whom were dreadfully wounded, 
collected and lay down on the bare quaking earth, 
almost heart-broken, to pass the night. The 
shocks were repeated every five minutes, but there 
was nothing more to shake down. The roaring in 
the bowels of the earth was uninterrupted. Most 
expected, some wished, that the earth would open 
and swallow them up. To add to the horrors of 
the scene, the ruins were soon wrapped in flames, 
and many poor creatures, who had sunk exhausted 
upon them, were burned to death. Their shrieks 
could be distinctly heard at La Fossette, and added 
to the misery of the survivers, who imagined every 
now and then that they recognized the voice of a 
friend in his agony. Few could muster strength 
or courage to go to their assistance, and several of 
those that went perished miserably. A torrent of 
rain, that fell about midnight, increased the wretch¬ 
edness of the wounded, without extinguishing the 
flames, which shone so brightly on the limestone 
rocks that crown the mountains behind the town, 
that many thought a volcano had burst forth. By 
this light, too, the vessels in the harbor, crowded 
with fugitives, could be seen tossing and rolling on 
the disturbed sea, that hissed like a seething caul¬ 
dron along the shore. Suddenly, a column of 
light, more vivid than ever, shot high into the hea¬ 
vens. It was followed by a terrific roar. The 
great powder magazine had exploded, and blown 
numbers of miserable men to atoms. 

The morning of the eighth dawned bright and 
balmy, but served only to reveal the extent of the 
general misfortune. At the foot of a huge heap of 
shattered hills, covered with uprooted trees, lay 
the smoking ruins of the town, and beyond stretch¬ 
ed the still heaving sea, white with foam, and 
bearing on its breast the four ships which had 
served as a refuge to so many of the inhabitants of 
the cape. Presently, issuing from every ravine, 
and swarming along every road, hordes of black 
savages, armed to the teeth, appeared rushing on 
w'ith wild yells to plunder the devoted town. In a 
few hours the streets were one dreadful scene of 
fighting. Everything of value that was found, 
these inhuman villains madly struggled for; and 
those who had taken refuge on La Fossette, could 
everywhere descry groups of infuriated blacks 
with swords, daggers, and guns, engaged in des¬ 
perate conflict with each other. A desultory fire 
was kept up on every side. Many of the mer- 
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chants collected in armed bodies, and attacked the 
plunderers, putting them to death without mercy, 
as they deserved; for they stabbed and shot the 
wounded wherever they found them, and tore 
necklaces and ear-rings from women who lay half 
dead among the ruins. Even the soldiers and 
their officers joined in the pillage. The surviving 
inhabitants, that ventured unarmed into the town, 
were ruthlessly murdered. Four men found a 
piece of linen and fought for it. Two fell beneath 
the strokes of the others, who were about to renew 
the contest, when some officers rode up and shot 
them dead. An article of trifling value was dis¬ 
covered by two blacks armed with swords. They 
left it on the ground and rushed at each other. A 
desperate encounter ensued, and one being at length 
cut down, begged for mercy, but his ruthless oppo¬ 
nent plunged his sword into his breast. At that 
moment, a shot from a neighboring ruin brought 
the villain to the ground, and he never spoke more. 
No city taken by storm was ever sacked with 
greater ferocity. A gentleman, armed with a pis¬ 
tol, was endeavoring to save some of his property; 
five blacks came up in succession to disturb him, 
and he shot them all, reloading coolly after each 
discharge, and continuing what he was about until 
the next plunderer came to meet his death. 

This state of things continued with little abate¬ 
ment for nearly a week, during which a pestilence, 
engendered by the effluvia of so many dead bodies, 
swept away a great number of the survivors. At 
length, however, order was restored, and the 
'.wretched remnants of the population of Cape Hayti 
'.began slowly to endeavor to clear and rebuild it. 
'But many, their hearts overladen with sadness and 
unable to bear the sight of a place where they had 
auffiered so much, embarked for various foreign 
countries, or retired to remote quarters of the 
island; and even unto this day, in spite of the 
great events which have since occurred, many who 
were witnesses of the terrible calamity we have 
..described, jetain a sadness which they will proba¬ 
bly carry with them to the grave. It was remarked, 
Jiowever, at the time, that not a tear was shed; 
the blow was too severe and too sudden ; it stun¬ 
ned the faculties, and checked the natural over- 
. flowings of feeling- 

The most remarkable circumstance in the history 
V of this catastrophe is the total apathy with which 
the blacks of the interior, even when they did not 
. actually join in the plunder, beheld the misfortunes 
of their fellow-citizens. The same feeling seems 
to pervade the whole of this injured and vindictive 
race. Even in Jamaica, when a fire takes place, 
the former slaves look stupidly on without attempt¬ 
ing to afford any assistance, and in every other 
I part of the West Indies their conduct is almost in¬ 
variably the same. Frequently, indeed, the first 
"flash of a conflagration is a signal for plunder. In 
Hayti, we must regard the conduct of the blacks 
' on this occasion, as partly indicative of a state of 
i political feeling directed against the mulattoes, and 


those more fortunate negroes, who, by acquiring 
property, had learned to identify themselves in 
some respect with them. It must be remembered, 
indeed, that an upper class had by degrees been 
formed in Hayti, composed of the two races, actu¬ 
ally divided amongst themselves, but apt, like the 
aristocracy of England, to combine against the 
lower orders. This circumstance had diverted the 
attention of many from the incessant action of the 
rivalry of the two races, which in reality is the 
cause, proximate or remote, of almost every event 
that has taken place of late in Hayti. 

The mass of the population, though astonished for 
a while by the awful visitation we have described, 
soon recovered sufficient elasticity of spirits to 
return with fresh ardor to their intestine discords. 
But it is very possible that the physical convulsions 
which had taken place around them may have pre¬ 
pared their imaginations calmly to receive impres¬ 
sions of civil strife. Many, besides, had been to¬ 
tally ruined, and looked forward to the storms of 
revolution for an opportunity of regaining their 
position in the world. It was their fancy to fish in 
troubled waters. 


Meanwhile the secret society, at Aux Cayes, 
was taking advantage of the general excitement to 
diffuse its principles and dispose the minds of the 
people for a revolt in their interest. But it was 
not until the beginning of 1843 that they had suf¬ 
ficiently ripened their plans to put them into execu¬ 
tion. A frightful hurricane had, in the mean while, 
again devastated their unfortunate country; and a 
third disaster ushered in the new year. On the 
9th of January a dreadful fire burst out at Port-au- 
Prince, which the late earthquake had scarcely 
touched. Six hundred houses were burned down, 
and property to an immense amount destroyed. 
No sooner did the volumes of smoke that swept 
along the sky and the deep red glare of the flames 
announce the disaster than the blacks of the moun¬ 
tains were again in motion, and the scenes of 
Cape Hayticn were renewed. Houses which the 
fire had not reached were attacked by the mob, and 
defended with desperate energy, though with vari¬ 
ous success, by their masters. The authorities 
were paralyzed, and it was not until the savages 
returned, glutted with blood and plunder, to their 
haunts, that they made any attempt to assert the 
majesty of government. Malouet might now have 
exclaimed, with reason, “ II faut que la colonie 
de Saint Domingue soil encore dans les ten^bres; 
car je cherche sa police, et je ne la trouve pas.” 
The weakness of the government now became evi¬ 
dent. If they could not repress an unorganized mul¬ 
titude, what could they do against a real revolt I 
The argument was cogent; and towards the end of 
January, it was resolved to be doing. A place 
called Praslin was selected as the scene of the first 
overt act, which circumstance has gained for the 
leaders of the revolution the name of the “ Heroes 
of Praslin.” The commandant of artillery, 
Riviere Herard, (absurdly reproached by the 
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Jamaica Gazette,” which has furnished us with 
some valuable materials, with being a horse-break¬ 
er,) here assumed the title of chief of the execu¬ 
tive. Aux Cayes was now invested, and General 
Borgella, who held it for Boyer, compelled to 
capitulate. 

When General Herard proposed to treat with 
Boyer, the only answer he received was, that no 
negotiation could be opened with rebels having 
arms in their hands. But as the troops began to 
exhibit signs of disafiecUon, and even to go over to 
the popular party, it became evident that the most 
prompt and energetic measures would alone suffice. 
These, however, there seemed no one capable of 
resorting to. (General Inginac^ the secretary of 
state, came trembling back from Goave with his 
forces towards Port-au-Prince, without waiting 
fur the enemy. Herard, meanwhile, and his rap¬ 
idly increasing army, remained stationary at Ti- 
buron, whither Boyer should have marched and 
driven him into the sea. But he suffered the 
whole country to be excited to such an extent that 
at length to attempt to exert his authority would 
have been merely to betray his weakness. On the 
other hand, the committee of public safety, at Je- 
remie, agitated the country with untiring perse¬ 
verance; and, at length, began to advance its 
forces along the promontory eastward towards the 
mainland and the capital. At Pestel took place 
the first serious collision, in which General Lamar- 
re, commanding for the president, was shot by one 
of his own officers. In a second battle, not far 
from Jeremie, another of Boyer’s generals, Cazeau, 
was killed, and his men routed or taken prisoners. 
Herard then marched upon Little Goave, the troops 
if the president retiring before him, and dispersing 
JB they went; but at Leogane he came up with a 
irce which, though much inferior to his own, gave 
m battle. The result was decisive of Boyer’s 
e. He now resolved on flight, applied to the 
cer of a British sloop of war then in port to 
e him on board with his family, collected about 
MK)/. in money, with a quantity of jewels, and 
ng published a proclamation, by which he 
blly abdicated the presidentship, embarked, 
Vetted and unpitied. All felt that something 
Amoved froi» over their heads which had cast 
^ )re shadow on their souls. His t 3 rranny had 
^^^been continuous and depressing than wild 
®^bdy. Accordingly, many who did not pre- 
®^®^te him, felt relieved when he was gone, 
®^“ied forward with something like hope to 
isional government which was shortly 
Port-au-Prince. 

^11 pass over the remaining events of the 
a remark or two. The victory achieved 
'>y ‘•'.Mu did not enable them to take that 
pronul^i^ion in the government which they 
had exj explained by the fact 

that no^]] great military offices having 
been i^ands of the mulattoes, they alone 
were qo^ command. Accordingly, on the 

\ 

\ 


17th of December, General Riviere Herard was 
proclaimed president by his troops and adherents. 
There was a momentary show of opposition; 
Quixotic allusions were made to the illegality of a 
military election—the poor people thought them¬ 
selves in a free country—they had cheated them¬ 
selves with a name; but on the 9th of January, 
1844, the choice made in the camp was confirmed 
in the city, and the news spread over the world 
that Herard had been elected by the unanimous 
suffrages of his fellow-citizens. Sanguine politi¬ 
cians began, thereupon, to indulge in delightful 
anticipations. We were now to have a real black 
republic. Every packet was expected to announce 
the appearance of a negro Solon at Port-au-Prince. 
Philosophers and philanthropists, whigs, and even 
tories indulged the fond delusion; and many enthu¬ 
siastic advocates of emancipation began to look 
forward, already, to the reception of tlie rights 
of citizenship. But alas for the mutability of the 
affairs of this world ! 

It is well known that in 1822, the Spanish por¬ 
tion of the island, occupying two thirds of its 
whole extent, but comparatively unpeopled, was 
annexed to the republic by President Boyer. This 
was consummated with the utmost ease. The 
French, it is true, and this is worthy of remark^ 
endeavored to prevent it, but were foiled. The 
Spaniards, one and all, were weary of the rule of 
the mother country; but a portion of them only 
desired to be united with Hayti; the others would 
have preferred the yoke of Colombia, separated 
from them by seven hundred miles of ocean. 
However, Boyer’s rapid march silenced all discus¬ 
sions among the Dons, and the whole island was 
united under his rule. Whatever may have been 
the faults of this distinguished man, he cannot be 
refused a capacity for government superior to most 
of his fellow-islanders. From 1818 to 1843 he 
maintained the integrity of his dominions, and 
it is only since his abdication that a sort of centri¬ 
fugal tendency has shown itself in various parts of 
Hayti. January and February of this year passed 
away in quietness. It was thought that, satisfied 
with this amended constitution, in which the prin¬ 
cipal feature was the reduction of the term of the 
presidentship to four years, the Haytians would 
now work out their own regeneration. But, on 
the 1st of March, the Spaniards set forth their 
grievances in a public manifesto, and, flying to 
arms, declared themselves a free and independent 
state separate from the Haytian republic. The 
charges made against Boyer and the Haytian gov¬ 
ernment are expressed by the Dominican people 
in vague language, but one fact is established, 
namely, that the white portion of the population 
of the eastern division looked upon the black with 
the utmost hatred and abhorrence. It appears also 
that the Spanish portion of the island had greatly 
deteriorated under Boyer’s rule, and that he had 
committed many acts of oppression, and treated the 
people as if they had been conquered by force. 
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But the immediate cause of the Spanish revolt was 
the excitement which spread like a contagion to 
every nook of the state in 1843, and the disappoint¬ 
ment that was general throughout the country 
when Riviere Herard took the lead. The Domi¬ 
nicans complained that in the interval during 
which this general governed by martial law, he 
traversed the department of St. Jago, stripped the 
churches, sold employments, annulled elections; 
and they point to the notorious fact that he reached 
the presidency by means of his army. Not the 
least offensive of his acts was his incarceration in 
the dungeons of Port-au-Prince of a number of 
Spaniards accused of entertaining designs of going 
over to Colombia. It is a curious circumstance 
that Boyer, during his stay at Jamaica, was de¬ 
tected intriguing with some Colombian officers to 
join him in endeavoring to recover his power. 
Another fact must be coupled with this, namely, 
that in May th6 ex-president was seen at Havre 
on his way to the West Indies. Has he received 
any encouragement from the French government ? 
Several reasons may be assigned for believing that 
he has. On the 13th of January last arrived for 
the first time at St. Domingo, the focus of the 
Spanish insurrection, a French consul, by name 
M. Juchereau de St. Denis. On the 16th his 
official installation took place, the French flag was 
hoisted and honored by a salute of twenty-one 
guns. “The arrival of our consul,” says the 
writer of a letter in the “ Journal du Havre,” 
“ seems to have caused much satisfaction in the 
town, where everything is at present tranquil, T%e 
articles of the new constitution were already known, 
and its promulgation was expected every dayJ*^ 

Is there not here an evident presentiment that all 
would shortly be not so very quiet, and that what¬ 
ever disturbance took place would be in conse¬ 
quence of dissatisfaction wdth the constitution, just 
as was ostensibly the case ? To our mind the con¬ 
nexion of M. Juchereau with the affairs of St. 
Domingo, however the French journals may deny 
the fact, is as evident as that of M. Lesseps with 
those of Barcelona. As to the papers containing 
plans of French domination found on Colonel 
Pimental when he was taken prisoner by Herard, 
they may or may not have been the oflspring of 
his own imagination; but we confess it appears to 
us very unlikely that he should have no ground 
whatever for his speculations. Certain it is, how¬ 
ever, that when the garrison of St. Domingo was 
surrounded by an overwhelming force, it was the 
French consul who negotiated their capitulation ; 
and it is equally certain that Admiral Moges com¬ 
manding the French West India squadron offered 
liis mediation to Herard. Tliis, however, was 
indignantly rejected. 

The more recent events in Hayti, though full of 
interest, cannot arrest us long. Accounts are so 
contradictory, that it is almost impossible to state 
anything positive concerning any but the most 
leading facts. The general outline, however. 


seems to be that Herard inarched with what he 
conceived to be an overwhelming force upon the 
Spanish side, that his forces were encountered and 
defeated in a pitched battle, and that as he was 
preparing to renew the contest, intelligence of an¬ 
other insurrection of the blacks in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Aux Cayes, cotnpelled him to retrace his 
steps. But it was now too late. A general 
rising against the mulattoes, who were compelled 
to fly into the ships in the harbor and escape to 
Jamaica, proclaimed the true state of feeling in the 
island. The movement rapidly spread, and we 
learn by the last accounts that General Guerrier, 
a black, has been elected president. How all this 
will end it is impossible to say; but it seems that, 
if the blacks are as powerful as their numbers 
would testify, they will without check or control 
exercise supreme sway. The independence of the 
Dominicans is for the time, at least, achieveo. 
There will be struggles, however, both betw'een 
them and their neighbors, and between the various 
parties of the Haytian republic. May the end of 
the strife be peace. All we hope is, that on the 
one hand, France may desist before it is too late 
from her endeavors to avenge her former defeats 
by inciting her conquerors to destroy each other ; 
and that on the other, the Haytians will abstain 
from any propagandist system, such as that of 
which they are accused in Cuba. If they are let 
alone, and if they themselves are content to fight 
out their own quarrels on their own soil, they may 
at length, weary of bloodshed, settle down intc 
some rational form of government. 


From Chambers’ Journal 
STORY-TELLERS. 

In nine cases out of ten, when a stranger fi^ 
himself in a mixed company where there are ct 
brated persons, he will be disappointed with tbi- 
Instead of the marks of genius and flashes of id- 
lect he has been led to anticipate, he very en 
beholds plain, commonplace-looking men, ho 
make remarks not a whit more striking thathe 
most obscure of the party. On the other‘od, 
some individual whom be had never heard be¬ 
fore, of whose very name he is perhaps ign(nl“7 
a person who has nothing remarkable abt bis 
appearance, except, indeed, ^ closer atte^o ^ 
the niceties of costume than is observablin the 
more scientific part of the company—t' 
makes himself extremely conspicuous eith by 
brightness of his wit, the appositeness obis r^ 
marks, or the excellence of his stories. think 
there must be some mistake, inquire th^a®® 
the brilliant talker and axe surprised wla he 
is not one of the celebrities you havrcome m 
meet. A little reflection, however, shos th^ the 
reason why he appears to be a great# 1“®®®^ 
than the rest, is because he is in his pr(f t sphere ; 
while the more deeply philosophical 
artist is not. If you want to appreeite the ac¬ 
quirements of your neighbor the scifftific discov¬ 
erer, go to his lectures or visit his laboratory; the 
royal academician’s genius is best onderstoM m 
his painting-room and by his pictures; that of me 
author by talking with him tele-tt-tik in his study. 
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dr lij remding his hooks. It is not their destiny to 
shine at the dinner-table. Powers of amusement 
they have none; they cannot make jests or smart 
repartees ; and as to stones, like Canning’s knife- 
grinder, 

« Thiy have none to tell, sir.” 

On the contrary, the man who has a quick wit, or 
a talent for story-telling, being in his real element, 
is fully appreciated. His light shines with so 
much brightness, that it casts the philosopher into 
the shade For this reason it is that, of all the 
various classes of ^^men of society” which exist, 
none is so popular as the clever story-teller. 
Where he appears, conversation never flags, for 
its gaps are filled up by one of his narratives. Is 
there a painful pause between the courses of the 
feast ? the story-teller banishes its tedium and the 
hostess’ cliagrin by a smart anecdote. Has a 
wine-glass been broken, or an awkward allusion 
made 1 the story-teller buries the misfortune by 
interposing an amusing tale ; in short, he is in 
himself a fund of entertainment, which he is never 
alow in dealing out, or tired of aflbr^ng. His 
reward is the numerous invitations which crowd 
upon him — the most recherchd dinners, the 
choicest wines, the snuggest tea-drinkings, the 
most splendid suppers, are at his command. As 
he is usually a bachelor, accommodations for eating 
and drinking are next to superfluities in his domes¬ 
tic establishment; and, but for the necessity of 
having a place of address for his numerous invita¬ 
tions, the modem story-teller might—like his nre- 
decessors the bards and troubadours of the middle 
ages—wander throughout the year from house to 
house, from castle to country seat, and escape the 
expenses of board, lodging, taxation, and all the 
etceteras which a local habitation entail. 

A story-teller of first-rate qualifications is obliged 
to possess an almost unlimit^ store of stories, and 
of so various a character, that he must be able to 
warrant them apropos of every topic of conversa¬ 
tion that may chance to be afloat. Then, to make 
them glide discreetly, gradually, imperceptibly into 
the stream of conversation, requires consummate 
adroitness. He never dreams of introducing a 
story after the manner of bunglers, with “that 

E uts me in mind of a singular circumstance which 
appened to a friend of mine, who was one day,” 
&c., for he is convinced its failure may be reckoned 
upon as certain. Everybody knows that the main 
source of interest in the listener’s mind springs 
from the narrative being in point to, and conse¬ 
quently illustrative of, the subject in hand. The 
clever story-teller, therefore, never lets you know 
by any such preface as the above that he is going 
to tell a tale, but artfully leads you into the very 
depth of the incidents before you are aware of it. 
He makes you think, for instance, that he is merely 
continuing the discussion on the subject under con¬ 
sideration—say the opium question—and you are 
not undeceived till you find your attention absorbed 
by a Chinese tale ; your sympathies inveigled, 
perhaps, into the very depths of the “ Sorrows of 
Han.” Nay, even after the story is finished, when 
poor Han has been laid in the grave of his ances¬ 
tors, the narrator keeps up the delusion by finish¬ 
ing off the catastrophe thus—“ which, you per¬ 
ceive, fully bears out Mr. Capsicum’s remark, 
that the Chinese principle of filial love is so strong, 
that,” &c.—^thus honestly replacing the discussion 
he had borrowed (for the sole purpose of bringing 
in hit tnln) •aamijr in thn mom pooi t ion in whioh 


he found it, and not robbing Mr. Capsicum of his 
opportunity for displaying his knowledge of Chi¬ 
nese manners and customs. 

Your first-rate story-teller is so fully aware that 
the perfect harmony of his narrative with the pre- 
vailmg tone of conversation is a thing of primary 
necessity, that he will sometimes sacnfice his best 
tale and be silent, rather than risk its not “ telling” 
on the auditors by telling it out of place. Now, it 
is obvious that the most capacious menaory would 
be unable to retain a suflicient number of stories to 
suit ail societies and all subjects that may be dis¬ 
cussed in them. He is obliged to call in the aid 
of imagination to modify, alter, and invent, so as 
to bring the story he has selected within the pale 
of the apropos : but all this he does with such a 
truth to nature, that his trespasses are rarely, if 
ever, detected. He colors a little, but it is to 
heighten effect, not to conceal the original linea¬ 
ments. In this way, H is astonishing how vastly 
interesting he will make the most commonplace 
circumstance. While on my way with my friend 
Glib (the best story-teller extant) one day last 
winter to a dinner-party, a beggar-girl was en¬ 
countered, who told the usual story about a sick 
father and several starving brothers and sisters, to 
excite our sympathy. Of course we did not be¬ 
lieve her, but we asked where she lived. She 
gave us an address readily; it lay in our way, and 
we looked in to see if she had told truth. She 
had ; for we found a man lying in a bed and three 
wretched children. This was a great chance for 
Glib; he was set up with a new story at once; 
and when the time came, he made the moet of it. 
Of course the distress of the country was one of 
the earliest topics after dinner when the ladies had 
retired. Glib chimed in at the right point of the 
discussion. “ Why, only an hour a^,” he be¬ 
gan, ** an instance came under my own eyes that 
would have appalled the stoutest heart.” The 
tattered girl was then described in a most effec¬ 
tive manner; her spare form, and sharp, want¬ 
expressing features, her piteous tones, were mi¬ 
nutely portrayed. Changing the scene to her 
father’s dwelling, Glib left not an article in the 
room, or a hole in the windows, nndeschbed. 
The few words we exchanged with the sick man 
were amplified with dramatic skill. Cfee touching¬ 
ly innocent exclamation which he attributed to the 
youngest child (but of which I had not the slight¬ 
est remembrance) caused an electric sensation 
amongst the company. Of this he took full ad¬ 
vantage. “ Here we are,” he said in conclusion, 
“ enjoying the choicest luxuries that a bounteous 
Providence and a liberal host can provide, while 
thousands are d 3 ring of want. Happily, however, 
there is one satisfoction we can lay up in our 
hearts—it is in our power to rescue at least one 
fellow-creature from the grave, and to snatch his 
starving family from destitution. Let us make up 

a purse for this poor man-.” The story-teller 

was alk)wed to say no more, being interrupted by 
a clamor of assent, by the opening of purses and 
the rattling of coin ; and when the party broke up. 
Glib had the satisfaction of effectually relieving 
the distressed family. Verily, the story-teller 
sometimes hath his reward. 

The proficient story-teller’s triumphs are not, 
however, always so great. It is occasionally his 
misfortune to find amongst the auditory a matter- 
of-fact man, who, though he pays the most eager 
attention to his narrative, only takes an interest in 
it to find opportnnitiM to thpfiog kim «p ofon 
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some aniraportant discrepancy or immaterial omis¬ 
sion. This sort of hostility is usually declared at 
the veiy outset, the enemy’s first care being to put 
himself in possession of materials for conti^iction 
by pianing the narrator down to time, place, and 
circumstance. At my last dinner-party, a piece 
of that sort of torment was inflicted on Glib. He 
had that morning “ caught” what he deemed a 
capital story, and succeeded pretty well, I thought, 
in introducing it in the midst of a discussion on cos¬ 
tume and the superiority of Parisian tailors. “ I 
have heard,” he remarked, “that the most emi¬ 
nent of these artists will not work for any but 
well-made men, lest their feme should be injured. 
Moreover, they carry their art to such a nicety, 
that they deny to their ‘clients’ ordinary wear 
and tear for their garments. A friend of mine or¬ 
dered a pair pf inexpressibles of Monsieur Staub, 
and-” 

“ I beg your pardon,” interrupted a Scotch 
gentleman, “but would you oblige us with the 
name of your friend 1” 

Glib winced, and said “ Smith” at a venture; 
but his tormentor was not satisfied. 

“ What! Christopher Smith of the Green ?” he 
added. 

“ No, John Smith of the Blues,” answered Glib, 
hoping to silence the querist by this manifest fic¬ 
tion. “ Well,” continued the story-teller, “ the 
garment was duly made and sent home. My 
friend——” 

“ Mr. Smith,” interpolates the ripd listener. 

“ Mr. Smith, then, thought their fit was not 
goody and wore them to the tailor’s to complain; 
but-” 

“ I daresay you will forgive me, but the ques¬ 
tion I am going to ask is really importantof 
what color were the trousers?” 

“ I cannot see the importance of the interrup¬ 
tion,” replied Glib, reddening slightly ; “ but, if 
you must know, they were gray trousers.” 

“ Not dress trousers ?” 

“No.” 

“ Then it is difficult to understand how a man 
can be so fastidious about his morning costume:— 

I say it does not seem very likely that-” Here 

the interrupter was in turn intenupted by the expos¬ 
tulations of the company, and Glib was allowed to 
proceed, after trying to remember where he left oflf. 

“ Oh yes, I recollect, my friend-” 

“ Sraith-^ohn Smith,” persevered the unsi¬ 
lenced man of fact. 

“ My friend went to Staub to show him the 
twist in the left leg. The tailor examined every 
seam, without finding out the cause of the misfit. 
At last he made the desired discovery, and look¬ 
ing with surprise and indignation at my friend, 
said in a tone of bitter irony, “ I think jrou ordered 
these for morning wear—to promenade in- 

Mr. Macnab again begged pardon. Would 
Glib positively assert that those were the identical 
words used by the tailor? Glib replied with that 
kind of decisiveness which a man assumes when in 
a pet, “ Most assuredly.” Upon this Mr. Macnab’s 
countenance became irradiat^ with a smile of tri¬ 
umph—it was evident he was going to say some¬ 
thing which would annihilate the story, and prove 
it to be utterly unworthy of credit. “ Now, sir,” 
he said, leaning his arms heavily on the table, 
“do you mean to say that the tailor, being a 
Frenchman, spoke in English?” 

The success of this query was not so annihilating 
as the querist inpigined, for a ruefully appealing 


look from Glib to the company produced an oH^ 
hand vote of censure on the Scotchman, and the 
narrator was begged to go on with his story as if 
no interruption had occurred. But it was too late ; 
Glib’s enthusiasm had evaporated. Once more he 
had to “ try back,” to remind the company that 
the tailor impressed on his customer that the trou¬ 
sers were intended for walking. “ ‘ No wonder, 
then,’ continued the man with severity, ‘ that 
there is a twist in the leg, for I perceive you have 
aUtially been silting down in them! ’ ” 

This was the point of the story; but, alas! it 
hung fire terribly. The general fengh which fol¬ 
lowed was evidently a forced one. The truth was, 
that Glib, rendered nervous by the interruptions, 
forgot to give his well-studi^ imitation of the 
Frenchman’s manner—to shrug his shoulders, and 
assume a look of contempt and indignation when 
the tailor discovered the violence Mr. Smith had 
done to his workmanship—and which was so ne¬ 
cessary to give full point to the last sentence. 
Poor Glib was completely upset; he remained 
dumb for the rest of the evening, and the company 
was deprived of at least two more of his best sto¬ 
ries. He conceived such a horror of the Scotch¬ 
man, that he resolved never again to attempt a 
story in his presence. 

The proficient story-teller never deals in second¬ 
hand articles ; or, if he does, he takes good care 
that the tale, though not perfectly original, is not 
very generally known; for, if it should happen 
that one of his auditors has heard it before, he is 
subjected to another species of annoyance. There 
are some things which it may be declared as a rule, 
that every man thinks he can do better than his 
neighbors. Amongst these are, dressing a salad, 
poking the fire, and—telling a story. Wo, there¬ 
fore, to the story-teller who takes a tale out of the 
hands of another who has been anxious to tell it: 
interruption is equally inevitable as if the table 
were surrounded with thorough-going matter-of- 
fact men. The story-teller begins his tale, and the 
first symptom of dissent is a whisper made by the 
disappointed man to his next friend; “Ah! I 
knew he would spoil it. The circumstance no 
more happened in Kent than it did in the moon. 
Why, it was in Birmingham.” The story pro¬ 
ceeds ; the company enjoy it; the malcontent gets 
more fidgetty, and at length assures the story-tel¬ 
ler aloud that he is quite wrong—indeed he is; it 
is a pity such a capital story should be spoiled ; the 
lady’s name was Hopkins, and not Tomkins. 
“ Whichever you please!” remarks the successful 
candidate, and forthwith proceeds to call his hero¬ 
ine Hopkins, to show that the name is of no con¬ 
sequence whatever. On he gets a little further; 
but presently his rival assures him that he has 
again fallen into an error; be had it from the best 
authority—^indeed from the cousin of an intimate 
friend of the young lady’s brother—and she was 
not married at eleven o’clock, but exactly at four¬ 
teen minutes to twelve, which made it all the more 
singular. The professed story-teller—who most 
always have tact and temper fully at command— 
feels that to proceed would be useless; he 
therefore smothers his chagrin, smiles blandly, 
and says that as Mr. Captious knows the circum¬ 
stances so much better than himself, perhaps he 
had better finish the anecdote. This is exactly 
what Mr. Captious wishes; and he proceeds with 
the narrative, but of course makes a bungle of it; 
fails to get so much as a smile from his hearers; 
and the clever story-teller is amply revenged, 
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To meet these little crosses and emergencies, 
the “ man who tells a story capitally” (for by that 
generic phrase are the best of the order known) 
must possess nerve, self-command, and infinite 
good nature. To make his stories efiective, he 
must be gifted with eloquence, a flexible set of 
features, consummate judgment to know when to 
bring in his tales, and that kind of modest assur¬ 
ance which gives a man a taste for hearing himself 
talk. 

Though there are many who are famous for 
telling stories, and for nothing else, yet good 
story-tellers are to be found in all ranks and pro¬ 
fessions—the best of course exist amongst those 
who see most of the world and of human nature. 
Hence, if you meet with a first-rate hand in this 
line, you will most likely discover that he is either 
a barrister, an attorney, or a medical man; but for 
extent of stock and breadth of humor, none shine 
so much in this department of talk as commercial 
travellers. The general information and knowl¬ 
edge of human character they acquire during their 
journeys is extensive, and the number of their 
stories almost unlimited. I have heard that story¬ 
telling is by some considered a part of their profes¬ 
sion, and a means of doing business. A customer 
is for instance shy with his orders; trade is dull, 
and the stock on hand “ moves” but slowly. The 
traveller instantly changes the snb^t, takes his 
seat on an edge of the counter, and begins to tell 
a good story. The shopkeeper smiles, pays eager 
attention, follows the tale to its climax—which the 
story-teller delivers with irresistible humor—^the 
man of business laughs with the heartiest gusto, 
and in the very midst of his roars the cunning bag- 
man returns to the attack with—But to revert to 
those ginghams; say fifty pieces by way of sample. 

IU1 warrant they ’ll sell as fast as you can mea¬ 
sure them.” ^Well, well,” returns the other, 
before his sides have done shaking, ” you may 
send them!” 

Of stoiy-tellers there are, however (as Tartini 
said of fiddle-players,) two kinds—those who tell 
stories very well, and those who tell them very 
badly. Let us conclude the subject by taking a | 
glance at the latter. Amongst the most conspicu-1 
ous, are people who will tell stories in spite of 
every discouragement, and every assurance that 
they bore rather than amuse. Such individuals 
will sometimes stop the flow of an instructive or 
entertaining conversation by one of their prosy 
narratives, and so depress it by some twaddling 
history, that it never regains its buoyancy. No¬ 
thing is so painful as the silence which reigns 
while the monotonous voice is doling out a single 
incident, in ‘Minked dxdness long drawn out”— 
except, indeed, the still more sombre silence which 
at the close of the story takes the place of appro¬ 
bation. I have seen, however, one or two methods 
by which these nuisances have been abated. The 
first is by forestalling the tale; for as these peo¬ 
ple have seldom more than a limited collection of 
old stories, and have no memory for new ones, the 
first sentence generally tells what is coming. 
Some spirited listener immediately interrupts the be¬ 
ginning by saying, ” Oh yes, we all know; you mean 
about the man—a Spanish scholar was not he? 
Yes, a Spanish scholar, who kept reading a favorite 
author on his way to the scaflfold, and when sum¬ 
moned by the executioner to the fatal block, turned 
down the leaf for fear he should lose his place ?—a 
capital story, but everybody has heard it.” The 
^oor man who ought to have told the tale makes a 
most piteous face, and seems ready to weep with 


vexation. Nevertheless the company is saved from 
a vast deal of dulness. Another plan I have seen 
successfully pot in practice is, when the prosing 
narrator has wasted a great deal of time, and is 
still only in the middle of his story, one of his 
hearers pretends to think it at an end, and cries out, 
“ Very good!” “excellent!” “an extraordinary ca¬ 
tastrophe !”—the rest of his companions echo him, 
and he goes on talking about something else: leav¬ 
ing the unfortunate proser in the middle of his story. 
Good-breeding, we know, demands that these ex¬ 
pedients should be put into operation as seldom as 
possible, and when the^ are, with the utmost deli¬ 
cacy ; but there is a point beyond which politeness 
may be allowed to step, and surely never with so 
many excuses as for the purpose of smothering a 
long, dull pointless story, badly told. 


EFFECTUAL MEANS OF CHECKING BUNAWAT 
HORSES. 

When a Canadian family-party, travelling in win¬ 
ter over ice-covered rivers and swamps, is so unlucky 
as to cross a place where the horse sinks, they save 
him from drowning, and themselves from the danger 
of sharing the same fate, by palling a rope so arranged 
that it instantly chokes him. The water being thus 
prevented from entering his gullet, or windpipe, he 
floats on the surface, and it only requires a long and 
firm pnU to bring him to solid ground, when, the ro|W 
being relaxed, he quickly recovers his wind, and is 
ready once more to start on his journey. This plan 
of saving a horse’s life by suffocating him is spoken 
of by the Canadians as an equally effectual and safe 
means of attaining the desii^ end, and it is in uni¬ 
versal practice. A similar means of stopping runa¬ 
way, and subduing infuriated horses, whether in 
riding or driving, has been lately adopted by Mr, 
Miller, an ingenious saddler of Lothian street, Edin¬ 
burgh, not in consequence of any knowledge of the 
Canadian plan, but as an original idea. It consists 
of a rein comped partly of thread-covered cat-gut 
and partly of common leather, one end of which is 
attached to the bridle at the top of the horse’s head, 
while the other rests at the pummel of the saddle, or 
on the splash-board at coach-box, as the case may be. 
Running upon the cat-gut part by means of loo^, is 
a short cross piece of cat-gut^ which rests against the 
windpipe of tne animal, rwuly to be pulled up against 
that organ, taking a hold of the nearer end of the 
rein. A quick and firm pull, to stop the breathing 
of the animal, is all that is necessary to bring him to 
an instantaneous pause. He may be in a slate of 
panic, and running off with the bit between his teeth, 
in spite of every ordinary means of checking him; 
but no sooner does he feel the stricture on his 
breathing, than he is conscious of being outwitted 
and nonplussed, and becomes instantly as quiet as a 
lamb; at the same time he keeps quite firm on his 
legs-~the check not being by any means calculated 
to bring him down. On the contrary, from the posi¬ 
tion in which it places the horse, his shoulders 
being brought up, and being pressed back upon his 
haunches, the check is, indeed, eminently calculated 
to keep him up. A horse in a gig, fitted up with the 
safety-rein, was lately paraded before ourselves in 
one of the streets of Edinburgh, and the animal was 
several times, in the height of his career, fonce when 
coming rapidly down hill,) brought to a sudden stand. 
We understand that the safety-rein is rapidly coming 
into use; and, friends as we are to everything that 
tends to diminish evil, and promote the convenience 
and agreeableness of human life, we cannot but wish 
to see it in universal application. We feel assured 
that henceforth, by means of this rein, accidents from 
the running away, or other violent conduct of horses, 
may be altogether prevented. 
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Vmm the United Serriee Journal 
THE NAVY OF RUSSIA. 

The naTal power of Russia, in itself nnimpor- 
tant, has some claims on the interest of a British 
reader, from the evidence which its very regula¬ 
tions, and a contemplation of the general policy of 
the Russian cabinet affords us, that its govern¬ 
ment entertains the instinct of seriously employing 
it, for the first time, against that of Great Britain. 

If wf consider the present relative condition of 
the maritime power and resources of all nations, 
and the vast changes which the introduction of 
steam navigation has effected in the naval art, we 
are impressed, 1st, with the conviction that the 
superiority of England’s power upon the seas over 
all the nations of the world has never been so 
great as at the present time; 2ndly, with that of 
the change which has taken place in the relative 
importance of naval supremacy, of which the 
effects, formerly limited, now entail the speedy 
and utter destruction of the adversary forced to 
acknowledge it. Up to the last wars a conquered 
navy, though conquered, remained still formidable 
—still occupying the powerful fieets of its victori¬ 
ous antagonist to watch it for years in the harbor 
in which it had taken refuge, and though van¬ 
quished, seldom entirely crushed, or even rendered 
harmless. We believe it, in fact, to be the gen¬ 
erally received opinion of those untrammelled by 
prejudices, who have carefully investigated the 
subject, that in the present state of the arts of 
navigation and destruction, whichever power as¬ 
serts its uncontrovertible superiority at sea will, in 
a brief space, be not only supreme, but alone, and 
leave in a few months, no hostile flag in rivality 
on any of the waters of the ocean. Steam, the 
use of hollow shot, the perfection daily attained 
in concentrating the fire of broadsides, have ren¬ 
dered utterly insecure those fort-protected harbors 
in which the vanquished fleet found certain refuge, 
but in which they are now in no more security 
than the rabbit in its burrow from the inroad of the 
ferret. What wind or current can prevent the 
pursuer from steaming rapidly up, or being towed 
up by his innumerable steamer sea-horses 1 What 
land defences cannot, at the present day, be 
silenced or crumbled by the thunder of ships’ bat¬ 
teries when once brought to bear upon them! 
And this is to say nothing of the vast additional 
capabilities of steam mechanism to purposes mere¬ 
ly destructive, when coupled with the substitution 
of iron for oak—^iron which, stronger than oak, 
may be made in honeycombed compartments more 
buoyant than cork—means yet undeveloped, from 
the unhappy fact of their greater applicability to 
the arts of war than those of peace. 

The past history of nations furnishes us with 
examples, where the less powerful or least suc¬ 
cessful of two adverse navies has proved, in the 
long run, even more advantageous than its victori¬ 
ous rival to the interests of the nation to which it 


belonged; but future history will have no such 
anomalies to record, ior, from the (uresent time, it 
is evident that any nation struggling with a great 
maritime power to which it is widely inferior will 
find its navy, not comparatively, but utterly useless. 
This fact, as well as that of the hopeless inferiori¬ 
ty of any of the most powerful foreign nations in a 
naval struggle with the sea-might of Great Britain, 
is forcibly impressed on the master minds, and 
what we must venture to call the “ directing intel¬ 
ligences” of these countries, although they may 
not always care to admit these convictions. 

Without losing sight of the superior excellence 
of Danish, Dutch, Greek, and Swedish seamen 
over any other excepting our own, we may assume 
that there are only three nations which, from the 
magnitude of their armaments, or the extent of 
their resources, are usually considered as maritime 
powers, however little they may be entitled to the 
epithet of Maritime States —^France, Russia, and 
the United States. 

It will be in the recollection of most of our rea¬ 
ders, when war with the United States was last 
canvassed in England and trumpeted forth with 
hot eagerness in the former country, how France, 
with which we were on terms of greater amity 
and cordiality than we had been for centuries, (and 
towards which all animosities and prejudices in 
our own population had long subsided,) rose as 
one man, uniting all her parties to join in the in¬ 
sensate cry, that the hour of war with England 
and retribution against her was arrived.” This 
feeling was not alone the blind hatred of the igno¬ 
rant, whose passions had been casually or artfully 
inflamed, but was shared by the mass of her states¬ 
men, her orators, and generally of her talent, and 
took its rise with them from the conviction that in 
the event of war between Great Britain and the 
United States of North America, in the latter a 
presumptive ally must be destroyed, whose strength 
united to that of France, might, in the hour of 
need, have enabled her to cope with that of Great 
Britain on the ocean. This idea, it can hardly be 
doubted, also animates the policy of the Russian 
cabinet; and at least France and Russia consider 
both themselves and the United States, as far as 
regards their maritime power, like the divided 
rods of the lictor in the Roman allegory, which 
united, they hope, may baffle the strength of Eng¬ 
land, but which separately she may snap asunder 
at her pleasure. If the hope of successfully 
measuring even the united naval strength of these 
powers against that of Great Britain be, as we be¬ 
lieve it, fallacious, we must admit that the more just 
the appreciation of her strength by them, the more 
imperiously their policy will dictate the expedi¬ 
ency, whenever one of them is engaged with the 
Leviathan sea power of England, of not neglecting 
an opportunity of assailing it, which will never 
occur again so favorably when one of them is . 
destroyed. Between following this line of conduct 
and that of abandoning all idea of cultivating 
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nati^ before this rast asoendaney, We most con^ 
fess that no aheniatiTe is reasonable. 

England must, therefore, look forward to the 
probability, in assailing any of these three nations, 
to being assailed by all of them^ and involved in a 
struggle which will decide the eOipire of the 
watery world .• With regard to its results—we 
have, on the one hand, France with her immense 
inferiority of seamen—we have the United States, 
our rebellious firstborn, the flesh of our flesh and 
blood of our blood, nearest to us iti resources, su¬ 
perior to us in energy, but almost without a natioe 
sailor^ and little likely for half a century to possess 
any but such as they now employ—men seduced 
by high wages from our own flag, and whose ser¬ 
vices— a matter of purchase—our superior capital 
would always enable us, when worth while, to 
purchase back by outbidding their employers. 

These stirring Republicans—comparatively with¬ 
out a sea steamer or a native seaman—are yet the 
most formidable of our antagonists, by the facili¬ 
ties the numerous works employed to construct 
her countless lake and river-boats and locomotives 
afibrd for building steam-boats. 

We have Russia, with her fleets numerically 
large, but whose deplorable weakness and con- 
teiUptible condition it is our purpose to describe. 

On the other hand, we have Great Britain with 
treble the number of sailors (not men-of-warV 
men) of these three nations combined. A land 
which could put to sea, if required, four times the 
number of steamers of aH the world combined, 
who, if her people chose, alone of the world could 
find the funds to equip such gigantic armaments. 

The commercial navy of Great Britain consists 
ih round numbers of 37,000 sailing vessels, of 
^bove 30 tons; collectively, of three million tons 
admeasurement. These and her vessels of war 
are manned by upwards of 330,000 seamen. Fish¬ 
ermen, and crews of vessels beneath 30 tons, amount 
to 160,000 more—together 370,000 men. 

France, Russia, and the United States have 
collectively a commercial marine not exceeding 
one million seven hundred thousand tons, floating 
on salt water. Seamen, men-of-war's-men, and 
all connected with aquatic pursuits, in these 
states, do not number above 340,000, of which at 
least 100,000 have no claim to the appellation of 
seamen, viz., 

France has 5000 vessels above 30 tons, tonnage 
600,000 tons. Her seameu, men-of-war’sHDuen, 
fishermen, boatmen, &c., inolusiveof the superan¬ 
nuated, are under 90,000. 

The registered tonnage of the United States’ 
commercial marine amounts to two million tons, 
of which one million is employed On salt waters 
collectively manned by 90,000 men, of which one 
half are employed on fresh water, and 35,000 
British subjects. 

Russia has no mercantile navy, skeept some 
boats and vessels, empleying less than 10,000 
Finns, and her 50,000 recruited men-of-war’s-men. 


If we turn to the Navy of Great Britam, we 
find it numbering 130 sail of the line and 140 
frigates; whilst the united world in 1840 could 
only boast of 175 ships of the line and 195 frigates; 
whilst Russia, France, and the United States 
together, do not master of this amount more than 
130 sail of the line and 117 frigates. 

Facts and figures thus show us, firstly, a 
numerical superiority in our own over their united 
navies, and secondly, that our military navy is the 
smallest in proportion to the resources which our 
commercial marine oflibrs, by drawing on which to 
the same extent as our neighbors, we should at 
once attain even to a numerical naval superiority 
over the whole world leagued together. 

Confident as any comparison of our naval re¬ 
sources, if even we compare them with those of 
the united world, must leave us of our strength, 
it should not blind us to the probabilities of its be¬ 
ing assailed. The fortnnate discovery of steam 
to a land of inexhaustible coal, and iron, and indus¬ 
try, and a proud preeminence to start with in this 
new career, must give her, by the natural course 
of things, the undivided empire of the waves ; 
where she has been the proud arbitress, she must 
become the sole and absolute mistress; but it is 
not to be expected that the rest of the world will 
let their share of the ocean’s empire, which they 
see daily escaping from them, be usurped without 
one last blow to retain it. It cannot be expected 
that they will bow to the inevitable fate of which 
the future offers the prospect, whilst their sanguine 
hopes may still see in their united energy a last 
chance of averting it. 

We who feel in England that we have made 
even greater progress in the universal appreciation 
of human rights, and, consequently, in cosmopo¬ 
litan feeling, than we have in the positive and 
utilitarian sciences, cannot but regret that France, 
the Athens of our modem Rome, with which our 
real intorests, once opposed, in the future, like 
two diverging lines, can never come in contact, 
should force on us a fruitless war, bootless to her¬ 
self and injurious to us ia common with humanity, 
by arousing fresh enmities and checking that civil¬ 
ization and enlightenment to the progress of which 
the nnion of these nations is so essential, and to 
which the genius, the talent, and the learning of 
her diildren so powerfully contributo. We may 
regret, but we cannot be surjurised at an eventuality 
so lamentable. We asay lament that war may 
arise from the arrogance and oenoeit of American 
mobs, intoxicated by the adulations of those flat* 
terers to which the plenitude of power gives rise 
in a democracy the same as in a despotism, and 
from whom it .has an equal tendency to conceal 
unpalatable truths, and acting the more readily on 
a semi-educated nation where an ignorant man is 
as scarce as a well-edncated one. Education, as 
we have too often experienced, acting sometimes 
m the inverse ratio of those medicines, which 
taken in larger quantities are poisonous; ednen* 
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lion being poisonous only in the smaller doses, 
medicinal in the large. Let us not, however, be 
understood as guilty of the sacrilege of advancing 
an argument against the spread of knowledge, for 
it is obvious that the small dose must be taken be¬ 
fore the larger one, of which we acknowledge the 
efficacy and merit. We may regret that war may 
arise, which, without benefiting humanity, will, 
for so many years, retard the prosperity of a young 
and thriving people. But we must acknowledge 
that predispositions to it exist in the envy, vanity, 
and ignorance of its democracy, no less than in 
the wounded pride of the French people, to whom 
we, the conquerors extend the hand of fellowship, 
willing as such to bury in oblivion injuries which, 
as the conquered, we might still as sorely and 
acutely feel. This feeling it has not been the 
lightest task of the statesmen of these nations to 
restrain, but the bold politician, when a favorable | 
opportunity presents itself, influenced by the con¬ 
siderations into which we have entered, will only | 
have to rouse and give the rein to them when the 
fitting moment is arrived. With regard to Russia, | 
which, like a vast inanimate body, has not a breath, 
or feeling to animate it, excepting that which, gal- 
vanic-like, its government inspires, it is naturally 
more difficult to gather indications of its future 
conduct; and we are led to place an emphasis on 
signs which, in a free country, would be unworthy 
our consideration. For instance, the jealous des¬ 
potism of Russia advances aliens and foreigners, 
without credit, kin, or influence in the country, to j 
all offices of responsibility, in preference to her | 
native subjects. Russia appreciates the services 
of British adventurers, in every branch of her 
civil and military administration, excepting the 
naval, for which their peculiar adaption is obvious. 
From this career, which is open to all other for- j 
eigners, of late years they have been strictly 
excluded. We cannot, therefore, doubt that Rus¬ 
sia, who flnding in British power the great obsta¬ 
cle to her aggrandizement at half the points of the 
compass, has, in the conceit of her cabinet, swollen 
her natural enmity into rivalry, has not been the 
last of those who have understood the moral of the 
allegory of the lictor’s rods. Whilst we, there¬ 
fore, appreciate and acknowledge the colossal 
resources of England’s maritime power, and the 
certainty, as far as human calculation can avail, 
not only of her unshakeable security, but of her 
eventual triumph against all and any external foes, 
we see in them no security that her power will 
not be once more assailed; and on this account we 
think that there are things which an English public 
neglect, which, independent of the technicad in¬ 
terest they aflford, an English public should study— 

. we mean the real amount of the nation’s strength 
when it chooses to exert it; and the strength or 
weakness of those who, before becoming brethren, 
will be yet arrayed against it as enemies and rivab. 

It is far from the verge of improbability that we 
may yet see a Russian navy, with its dfty thou¬ 


sand sailors, arrayed against us, amongst other 
foes, startling, if not alarming, our countrymen; 
and it is, therefore, well that they should learn 
what value to put upon that thing of shreds and 
patches,” woven into the scarecrow giant’s form, 
which, seen from a distance, indistinct and dim, 
looks awful,—but, closely viewed, becomes merely 
ludicrous to the beholder. It is, however, difficult 
to give an account of the Russian navy, any more 
than of any of the other national institutions of 
this country, without reverting to the man who 
was the founder of them all, and within the narrow 
circle of whose biography the history of the most 
brilliant period of their existence is contained. 

When Peter the First, who,—savage and bar¬ 
barian as he was,—so well deserved the name of 
Great, stood on the islands of the Neva’s Delta, 
the newly-conquered soil of Ingria, still within 
reach of the hostile Swedish cannon, and resolved 
to build there a city and a fleet, possessing then no 
outlet to the Great Northern Sea but the one river 
whose marshy banks and islets he occupied, and 
exposed to the aggression of a redoubtable enemy, 
in whose very teeth it would be necessary to com¬ 
plete his undertaking, there was a boldness in the 
conception which success has justified. When, a 
few years after, he made his triumphal entry into 
the new capital which had risen up from the 
morass,—palaces and dwellings having sprung up 
where only the bulrush raised its head, and the 
acclamations of a vast population greeting him on 
the spot where only the cry of the sea-mew and 
the voice of the marsh-frog fell formerly upon his 
ear,-^when history tells us that it was on the 
occasion of a naval victory, obtained over the 
Swedes with the very fleet of which a few years 
before he only contemplated the construction,—« 
design towards the accomplishment of which he 
had neither a single artizan to construct, a sailor to 
man, or a port to harbor the ships, which were still 
trees in the forest,—when we remember these 
things we must confess that the annals of the past 
offer no parallel to the boldness of the idea or the 
success of its execution, except in the solitary 
instance of the rise of the Roman naval power, in 
the face of the Carthaginian supremacy. Indis¬ 
criminately as the wisdom and talent of this man 
has been praised in all his actions by the enthu¬ 
siasm of his admirers, and overrated as his merits 
have been, the real grandeur, hardihood, and skill 
of his efforts to create a maritime power defy the 
paneg 3 rric 8 of his warmest eulogists to exaggerate. 
The genius of Peter was essentially nautical, and, 
whatever may be related of his early aversion to 
the water, through his after-life he gave ample 
evidence that it was his natural element, his 
marked predilection for everything concerning it 
proving instinctive of the peculiar tendency of 
his talent in this direction. Setting aside all the 
fables of cotemporary flattery, and of the adulation 
of posterity, which attribute to him the personal 
execution of herculean labors, and a skill as uni- 
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Tersally comprehensive as it was marrellous, we 
may distinctly ^ther that he was really one of 
the boldest ana cleverest seamen of his time, 
and acquainted in the minutest details with all 
the collateral branches of his profession rela* 
tin^ to the construction of fleets,—an advantage 
which few men, if any, have ever combined in 
the same degree, and which, in his situation, 
perhaps, alone enabled him to perform what 
he did. Peter,—at once the despotic sovereign, 
the shipwright, the sailor, and the pilot,—suc¬ 
ceeded in building an excellent fleet, which his 
liberality gained over a due proportion of foreign 
officers and seamen to man; whilst his discrimi¬ 
nation and knowledge of the subject allowed him to 
distinguish the exact ability of those he employed. 
He commanded himself,—skilful and bold as an 
admiral, he was at the same time the supreme 
arbiter of reward and punishment,—and thus, with 
a fleet which be had just created, he defeated the 
navy of a warlike nation, whose flag had been 
already formidable on the waters a thousand years 
before. It must, however, be admitted that the 
Swedes, who as soldiers have performed the most 
remarkable exploits of any nation whatsoever, 
both in point of talent and bravery, at sea have 
distinguished themselves more by reckless gal¬ 
lantry than by skill; and, if surpassed b^ none in 
valor, they have certainly held a nautical rank 
inferior to the English, the Dutch, and the Danes. 
Peter rendered his fleet decidedly superior to that 
of Sweden, and from his contests with it we may 
take the measure of the naval power which he 
had the merit of thus calling suddenly into exis¬ 
tence, to occupy a very prominent station in the 
European scale. Far from keeping the promise 
of its early and auspicious years, the infancy of 
the Russian navy proved the most brilliant period 
of its existence. Since the days of Peter it has 
never shown itself so formidable as under his 
command; and in recent times it has so far degen¬ 
erated as to be one of the very worst in Europe. 
Although it consists of fifty sail of the line, and 
though these have fifly thousand armed men to 
work them, if it were necessary to hold two thirds 
of the number in commission, so small would be 
the proportion of even tolerable seamen on board 
each ship that they would be about as ill-managed 
as the Chinese war-junks. Independent of this, 
two thirds of the vessels constructed in the Baltic 
are too rotten to put to sea,—but even if this were 
remedied, the deficiency of proper crews cannot. 

It was, no doubt, the idea of Peter, when he 
founded the Russian navy, that it would be sup¬ 
ported by a commercial marine, which he might 
naturally suppose would flourish with such an ex¬ 
tent of coast as he appropriated to Russia on the 
shores of the Gulf of Finland, where every mate¬ 
rial for ship-building existed in abundance, and 
where an extensive trade would soon have fur¬ 
nished ample occupation for a merchantpfleet, if 
early measures had been taken to afford it sufficient 
protection against foreign competition. But the 
successors of Peter, who were no sailors them¬ 
selves, could never be convinced that it is beyond 
the power of a Tsar to make a sailor by ukase,— 
and, therefore, entirely neglecting their merchant 
service, which was the only school for them, they 
never thought of removing the social obstacles 
which insuperably opposed its prosperity, and con¬ 
tented themselves with building fine ships, sending 
soldiers to man them, and hiring the services of 
foreign officers to command their fleets. 
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The obstacle we allude to,—which prevents, 
and has always prevented, the Russian from adopt¬ 
ing a sea-faring life, if, indeed, it offered sufficient 
inducements to remove the prejudices natural to a 
nation of landsmen,—is simply the fact of his ser¬ 
vitude. Almost every Russian of the laboring 
class is, and always has been, a slave, whom bis 
master will not trust abroad, and who, without 
his permission, cannot leave the country; and of 
late years, since the effect of this state of things 
has been too clearly perceived, the jealousy of all 
foreign intercourse which has sprung up, and 
which dreads *^the march of opinion” more than 
the inefficiency of the fleet, has prevented any 
attempts at remedying the evil. In the whole of 
the Baltic there is, therefore, no such thing known 
as a Russian sailor serving on board a merchant¬ 
man,—^the crews of the few vessels engag^ in 
commerce being composed exclusively of Finns, 
Germans, Danes, and Swedes. It is true there is 
a law which obliges every vessel sailing under 
Russian colors to have a Russian captain; but, 
whether the ship belong to a Russian, or, as is 
generally the case, to a foreign owner, a peasant, 
who does not, perhaps, know the head from the 
stem of the ship, is engaged as nominal captain, 
and receiving a salary of thirty shillings a month, 
as soon as the vessel goes out of port is sent down 
to sleep in the fore-csmin, resigning the command 
to a Finn or a foreigner, to whom he very often 
acts as cook. The sailors for the navy are, there¬ 
fore, recruited in the same manner as the soldiers 
for ffie army, from the class of agncultural peas¬ 
ants. Obliged, by the ice, to remain utterly inac¬ 
tive in the Baltic for half the year, and in the 
Black sea for several months so, on account of its 
periodical storminess, they are destined to act half 
as sailors and half as soldiers, and, ^rfectly mili¬ 
tary in their organization, habits, and uniform, are 
disciplined to the use of the musket, and the infan¬ 
try evolutions, much the same as our own marines. 
They are formed into equipages, which represent 
regiments or battalions, and into companies. 
They are dressed in stiflT military coats, or great¬ 
coats, very tight at the collar and waist, and this 
seaman-like costume is completed by boots, and a 
heavy glossy leather chako, which may serve as a 
fire-bucket, of which it has much the appearance. 
Of the fifty thousand sailors employed in the navy, 
thirty thousand are stationed on the Baltic, and 
twenty thousand on the Black sea. Those of the 
Baltic fleets, composed principally of the refuse of 
the army recruits, are as miserable in appearance 
as they are lubberly. At sea only a small portion 
of the seven months during which the navigation 
is open, the greater number of them never thor¬ 
oughly get over their sea-sickness; and, on ac¬ 
count of the expense of sending vessels on any 
foreign station—^where the pay increases to more 
than treble, besides the merciless plundering of 
the officers,—they are kept cruising in the brack¬ 
ish water of the Gulf of Finland, between Cron- 
stadt and Revel, where they can never, on a clear 
day, lose sight of land. In fine or moderate 
weather, considering all the disadvantage under 
which they labor, they manage to work &eir ships 
tolerably; because, with all their ignorance and 
awkwardness, strict order is preserved. As soon 
as rough weather comes on, the officers, losing all 
confidence, resign the command of the ship to a 
few of the older sailors on board,—for the little 
knowledge that is possessed by a diip*s company 
is usually to be found before the mast,—and ex.- 
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changing the atern hnitality of their manner for a 
aodden aflUiility, loose the rein to all discipline, 
and every one ^gins to talk and advise together, 
who is not obliged by the confusion of his stomach 
to hold his tongue. The want of dexterity in 
manceuvring a ^ip—-the want of silence when 
fighting her—and the want of active courage to 
bmrd an enemy’s vessel, or to repel the attack of 
his boarders—constitute all the evils requisite to 
ensure the capture of a vessel by one of fiur infe¬ 
rior size; yet these are evils to which every Rus¬ 
sian ship in the Baltic tleet will be subject on the 
day of trial, with the exception of, perhaps, one 
or two, the crews of which are a collection of all 
their choicest seamen and officers, chosen when¬ 
ever a Russian man-of-war is sent abroad. 

Those who have had the opportunity of closely 
examining Russian vessels on a foreign station, 
seldom imbide any very exalted ideas of their effi¬ 
ciency ; but they are generally unconscious of the 
fact that it is the very pick of the whole navy 
which is ostentatiously selected to give foreigners 
as favorable an idea as possible of the condition of 
their fleets, when they have been led to scrutinize 
thus severely. A portion of tbe sailors of the 
Baltic fleet form the marine guards, and are on 
that account chosen men; and also it contains a 
considerable number of Jews, who, in Russia, are 
not exempted firom military service; and it is 
remarked, that they make some of the best sailors 
in tbe navy, being diligent, quick, and intelligent. 
The observation has frequently been made that the 
Hebrews, whom both Napoleon and the Emperor 
Nicholas have tried to force to .fight, have never 
been brought to stand in die field; but on ship- 
board they generally behave with determined cour¬ 
age. Does not this show that it is the want of 
taking the remotest interest in the quarrel, for 
which he is forced to endanger his life, which 
makes the Israelite seize every opportunity of 
placing it in security; since, when he finds that 
he cannot run away, he behaves with as much 
presence of mind and courage as the best of his 
neighbors t Even from the land forces, the Jews 
have been gradually draughted into the fleet, as 
the emperor is by no means partial to them, 
whether it be that he follows his own prejudices, 
or yields to those of his subjects against them. 
We remember, whilst many of them were still in 
the Gruards, that one of this persecuted race was 
placed as sentinel on one of the posts which sur¬ 
round the Winter Palace; it happened to be the 
anniversary of our Saviour’s resurrection, a fes¬ 
tivity which Russians of all ranks, from the em¬ 
peror to the ** moujik,” observe by kissing every 
one they meet upon the cheek, and saying 
** Brother! Christ is arisen.” The Czar, on quit¬ 
ting his palace, according to custom, thus embraced 
the sentry at the gate, and uttered the usual ex¬ 
clamation; but the Jew, instead of making the 
accustomed reply, answered stoutly, ”It is 
false!” 

The food of the Russian sailor at home is much 
the mme as that of the soldier; when on a foreign 
station he is much better fed, as well as better 
paid ; but the lung fasts which he religiously ob¬ 
serves, and the sour rye biscuit, which is a rusk 
made from the common bread, seldom allow him, 
even in this ease, to improve much in appearance. 
With regard to the naval officers^—brought up as 
they are in Cadet schools, which are half the 
year afloat on board of Lillipotian vessels of war, 
manned by the students, although no school is 


like the broad ocean—^it is difficult to understand 
how it is possible that they should be so grossly 
ignorant as they prove themselves, if it were not 
for their avowed disgust and indififerenoe to every* 
thing regarding nautical life. It is a very com¬ 
mon thing to hear the young officers declare, that 
in case of war, rather than go to sea, they would 
exchange into the cavalry; and even at present, 
these exchanges are not unfrequent, as in Russia 
the rank a man holds in one department of the ser¬ 
vice, is understood to fit him to fill a correspond¬ 
ing station in the branch most dissimilar to the 
one in which he has begun bis career. We con¬ 
fess, that not having had the opportunity of seeing 
the Russian officers at sea, we should have had 
difficulty in giving credit to the accounts we had 
received from so many sources of their utter want 
of seamanship, had we not had the opportunity of 
witnessing the awkwardness of some of those 
considered the smartest amongst the rising gene¬ 
ration of embyro admirals to whom the command 
of the government steamers in the river Neva is 
given. Although the stream is broad, and no 
more obstructed than the Thames at Purfleet, they 
scarcely ever make an excursion without running 
foul of some craft or another, which they always 
do with impunity, because, in every case, the 
blame is laid on the injured party, who, if he do 
not choose to hold his tongue, will be made to 
smart for it. We never knew but one instance 
where the government vessels had come in colli¬ 
sion with anything, where they were not proved 
to have been blameless; viz., that of an officer 
who ran foul of the parapet of the English quay 
in broad daylight, and knocked away two of the 
enormous stones with tbe bowsprit of his steamer 
—^five days previous he had run down a brig at 
anchor; but the brig was somehow proved to have 
been in fault, and so would the parapet of the quay, 
had it not been Imperial property. 

After the police and the courts of law, the 
grossest peculation exists in the navy, though we 
are bound to say, that in all departments the ex¬ 
tent to which it IS carried seems exactly to fit the 
opportunity afiforded. No Russian vessels ever go 
out into the Baltic without losing their anchors, 
and parting their cables, and the blessing of a mod¬ 
erate storm always furnishes a long account of 
stores and guns iirown overboard, which, never¬ 
theless, have seldom been intrusted to Father Nep¬ 
tune. When the Russian fleet, in Alexander’s 
reign, was kept as hostage in England, it is well 
known that every rope and sail, and cable, was 
publicly sold in detail by its officers. We had 
always formerly imagined, as perhaps our readers, 
who may be acquainted with this circumstance, 
do now, that the consideration of England’s having 
to refit die ^ipe, which their ofi^rs we)e fast 
reducing to naked hulls and bare poles, had given 
rise to this conduct; but experience soon con¬ 
vinced us that it is the common custom of the 
Russian navy, which is carried on to a considera¬ 
ble extent, even under the very eyes of the emp^ 
ror; but the dangerous prevadenoe of which, dir 
rectly a vessel or a fleet sails out of their own 
waters, it is impossible to check, by any severity, 
since all classes connive at its continuance. If it 
would be a rare occurrence to see a Russian fleet 
sold wholesale by its admiral as the Turkish has 
been, every part of a Russian vessel of war, ex¬ 
cept the masts and hull, may generally be pur¬ 
chased in detail. 

We could indeed fill a volume with the accounts 
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of monstrous peculations in this department; a 
deeply-rooted evil, against which emperors and 
ministers make occasional efTorts by examples of 
severity, which are as much thrown away, as the 
angry waving of the traveller’s hand against the 
swarms of inusquitoes which buzz upon the Neva^s 
banks. Some years ago, the present emperor 
sent down a commission to Cronstadt to seal up 
the arsenals, and examine their contents ; but, by a 
singular coincidence, the arsenals were burnt down 
that very night; and yet, even the ashes of the 
buildings brought to light a case of public robbery 
unparalleled in the annals of other states, viz., 
the guns of a frigate which had foundered some 
years before in tlm Baltic—as reported, with all 
her guns and stores on board,—were discovered ; 
thus proving that her officers had deliberately 
taken her out empty for the purpose of destroying 
her, and selling the stores she was supposed to 
have contained. The good-humored, indolent 
Alexander, on hearing some similar instance of 
peculation, remarked, They would steal my 
line-of-battle ships if they knew where to put 
them.” 

The naval officers, as well as the sailors, wear j 
mustachios; the latter are also encumbered with j 
cartridge-boxes and short heavy Roman swords, 
which must both be very convenient to scramble 
about the rigging with. It is not long since the 
officers also wore spurs; this custom was aban¬ 
doned about the same time that it was in Sweden, 
immediately after Nelson’s attack on Copenhagen. 
The Swedish Admiral being sent over to that capi¬ 
tal to make the excuses of his sovereign to the 
King of Denmark for not having sent him the 
timely assistance which policy had held back, the 
mob of Copenhagen, which was considerably ex¬ 
cited, followed him in the street, and noticing his 
spurs, cried out, ** There goes the admiral, with 
the Swedish fleet at his heels !” 

Tbe Russian navy was formerly principally 
commanded by foreign officers, and principally 
Englishmen and Dutchmen. Peter the Great 
appears to have been the only distinguished Mus¬ 
covite admiral—as on land Suwarrow has proved 
the only remarkable soldier. Some of the Eng¬ 
lishmen in her service have distinguished them¬ 
selves by that daring gallantry which has given 
them the empire of the ocean. Amongst these 
we m3^ cite as the most remarkable, the renegade 
Paul Jones, and Admiral Elphinstone, who both 
served under the Russian flag in Catherine’s 
reign, during which Count Orlod’’s expedition to 
the Morea may be remembered, in which he 
aroused the Greeks to rebellion, and basely aban¬ 
doned them—a fault, or a maladresse, (which the 
virtuous and philosophic Prince of Perigord once 
said was worse than a crime,) whose consequences 
have clogged the march of Russian policy down 
to the present day, by obstinately living in the 
memory of the Greek population, and limiting the 
confidence they might otherwise have felt in their 
co-rcligionaries. 

After his battle in the Bay of Tchesm^, where 
the destruction of the two admirals’ sb^ was 
followed by the conflagration of the whole Turkish 
fleet engaged, Elphinstone proposed the daring 
plan of sailing direct for Constantinople, and by a 
bold stroke, taking possession of, or at least, de¬ 
stroying the city of tbe Sultan. Orloflf rejected 
the project as inexecutable, and Elphinstone, 

' departing alone, forced the passage of the Darda- 
neUes, thirty years before the feat was performed 
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by Duckworth’s squadron^and landing within 
sight of the capital, ate his repast on shore, and 
safely repassed the Straits, thus practically demon¬ 
strating how feasible had been the proposition. 
The fiery Scott—for Elphinstone, as well as Paul 
Jones, was from the land of cakes, and proved a 
remarkable exceplmn to the calm and prudent 
temper which is ascribed to his countrymen,—dis¬ 
gusted with the mismanagement of an expedition, 
during the course of which fortune had left the 
very existence of the Turkish Empire at the 
mercy of the invaders, had they known how to 
profit by it, in one of the fits of passion to which 
he was subject, took the tiller of his vessel, and 
run it upon a rock. The waves, however, seemed 
unwilling to devour the man who had so fearlessly 
courted their embraces—he was saved, though his 
ship perished. He arrived in Petersburgh ; his 
services had been so brilliant—his censure on the 
conduct of the expedition was so undeniable—that 
it was not judged proper to bring him to a court- 
martial—^d the influence of the favorite, and the 
dread of continuing to employ a man who gave 
way to such insane ebullitions of temper, occasion¬ 
ed his being lefl—unnoticed and unrewarded— 
until his resignation was tendered, and gladly 
accepted. Paul Jones, at the request of England, 
was also dismissed, but with handsome presents. 

Of late years, however, the Russian govern¬ 
ment seems to think that it is high time, afler a 
century and a half, that its fleet should be able to 
furnish Russian admirals to command it, and few 
foreigners have been recently advanced to the 
exalted station in her marine, which formerly was 
almost exclusively occupied by them, and even for 
a considerable time past Englishmen have not been 
admitted into the naval service at all, a fact 
which, as we have observed, furnishes some indi¬ 
cation of the use Russia some day contemplates 
making of her fleet; since innumerable English 
names, formerly upon her navy list—and even 
now on the superannuated part of it—attest that it 
is not for want of appreciation of their peculiar 
adaption for that department of the service. We 
are aware that the contrary is usually believed of 
that navy, from the circumstance of one’s hearing 
in every direction of English and foreign admirals 
actively employed. Gregg on the Black Sea— 
Ricord in the Mediterranean—Heyden, the Dutch¬ 
man, commanding the Russian fleet at Navarino— 
Hamilton, Ogilvy, and at least a dozen more ; but 
Gregg and Ricord, especially the former, the most 
distinguished men in the service, were bom in 
Russia; the others are all exceedingly old men, 
originally English midshipmen and cabin-boys of 
merchant ships, who entered the service in the 
reign of Catherine, and belong to a period antece¬ 
dent to the policy now pursued; and from their 
extreme age, they are dying oflf so fast, that in a 
few years probably none will remain. We are far 
from censuring Russia in trying to render her navy 
independent, a(\er the example she had, when, on 
the declaration of war to England ki Alexander's 
reign, his English officers resigned their swords ; 
but this sedulous exclusion of Englishmen—and 
only of Englishmen—not from the service gene¬ 
rally, but only from the naval part of it, shows 
very plainly that the government anticipate an 
eventual collision with that country only. 

The Black sea fleet is in a much more efficient 
condition than that of the Baltic; the seamen have 
more practice, and the crews have mingled amongst 
thenunany of the maritime inhabitants of its shores. 
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as well as Little Russians and Cossacs. Still the 
same vice exists with regard to its officers; and 
being further from the central power, it is still less 
restrained than in the Baltic. The Tchomomor- 
tkie Cossacs, our old friends of the Dnieper, as 
well as guarding the line of the Kouban, furnish 
a contingent for the arsenal service ; and their 
personal hardihood renders them formidable in 
gun-boats and galleys, about which they are prin¬ 
cipally employed. In character, in fierceness, and 
in the purposes to which they are applicable, they 
are not unlike the Malay pirates. 

In the Baltic, the naval establishments consist 
of the dockyards of Auchta, on the right bank of 
tKe Neva, or rather of one of its branches, situated 
a little above St. Petersburg—of the admiralty, 
situated on that noble river in the city of St. Pe¬ 
tersburg itself—and of the docks and arsenals at¬ 
tached to it, though the English quay intervenes 
between them. Here ships of the line are built, 
though large vessels can never pass over the bar 
at the mouth of the river with their guns and stores, 
and even without them only at high water. The 
spacious harbor of Cronstadt—the principal sea- 
TOit, and the first naval station of the empire— 
fortified with all the ingenuity of art, and rendered 
as strong as art, unassisted by nature, can make 
such a place, occupies on a low marshy island the 
mouth of the gulf into which the Neva empties 
itself, and brings five hundred pieces of cannon to 
bear from the detached forts which rise from the 
sea on the one side, and the works of the place 
which command the narrow entrance from the 
other. 

The next great station is Reval, in which is the 
second division of the Baltic fleet; it is also forti¬ 
fied, and contains docks, arsenals, and dockyards. 
jPerhaps next in importance on the southern shore 
>of the Gulf of Finland, is Baltisport, because the 
earliest open to navigation, which is here some- 
rtimes only impeded for a few weeks by the ice. 
All the seaports along the coast of Finland are 
more or less fortified ; but the fortifications which 
defend the harbor and arsenals of Helsingfors, its 
present capital, are of great strength and magni¬ 
tude. To the admiralty of St. Petersburg are 
attached .the iron works of Colpenas, besides sev¬ 
eral similar establishments of minor importance. 
'On the Black sea, the principal harhor and naval 
.station is Sebastopol, on the peninsula of the 
Crimea—a Wace of natural as well as artificial 
strength. The admiralty is still at Nicolaiew, 
which is much less conveniently situated, but will 
shortly be removed to the former place, where the 
inew admiralty is in the course of construction. 

In the year 1839, the last account which we 
shave before us, and in which no important varia¬ 
tion has taken place, the united fleet of the Rus¬ 
sian Empire consisted of,— 

SHIPS OF THE LINE. 

5 of 100 guns and upwards; and 2 upon the stocks, 7 


18 from 80 to 100 guns j 5 upon the slocks, 23 
20 from 70 to 80 guns ........ 20 

50 

FHIGATES. 

4 of 60 gnns,. 4 

. 20* from 36 to 50 guns ; 1 upon the stocks, . 21 


25 

•The sailors of the Baltic fleet were reckoned at 
:30',800 men ; the sailors of the Black sea at 19,800, 
making a total number of 50,600. The fleets are 


distributed much in the relative proportion of the 
sailors between the southern and northern waters, 
excepting that in the Black sea they have a larger 
number of small craft. 

On the Baltic stations the Russians have about 
fifteen sea steamers, of which two, the Bogatir, 
built at Colpenas, and the Kamschatka, construct^ 
ed in America, are steam-frigates ; but as in case 
of war, the government will not hesitate to appro¬ 
priate all steamers whatever, we must calculate 
also those belonging to private individuals, and 
thus the collective amount may probably exceed 
fifty. Though all are very indifl^erent craft, they 
are all fit for sea, none (excepting a very fast 
Thames boat, used to convey the court servants, 
cooks, fiddlers, musicians, and sometimes their 
masters, to the imperial residence of PeterhoflT, 
upon the Gulf of Finland,) having been merely 
built for river navigation. The greater number of 
these have been built either at the private works 
of Beird, or at Auchta, and the engines constructed 
at Colpenas. The Bogatir is not, as far as regards 
her engines, a despicable specimen—there are few 
of the others of which as much can be said. 

On the Black sea, the government steamers are 
seventeen in number, several of two hundred and 
sixty, and two hundred and forty horse-power: 
they are all of English manufacture, and are much 
in request to relieve the garrisons and transport 
troops along the coast of Circassia and Georgia. 
Four very large steamers also arrived last year 
from England. From the circumstance of the 
steamers being all English, they are on the whole 
better than those in the Baltic ; but there are few 
private steam-vessels, so that perhaps five-and- 
twenty would be as many as government could 
command the use of. They have not attempted to 
build any here. It is remarkable that both in the 
Baltic and the Black sea nothing is used but New¬ 
castle coal, as wood is much dearer even on the 
stations of the former, and from its bulk prevents 
a vessel from carrying sufficient fuel to enable it 
to leave the coast. 

The pay of the Russian navy is, in English 
money, about as follows : 

A general-admiral, .... £540 per annum. 

An admiral,. 225 “ 

A vice-admiral,.180 “ 

A rear-admiral,.135 “ 

IN THE MARINE GUARDS. 

A captain of first class, . . 100 " 

A captain,.80 “ 

A lieutenant,.63 ** 

IN THE REST OP THE NAVT. 

A first class captain, ... 80 " 

A captain,....... 68 ** 

A lieutenant,.50 “ 

A midshipman,.38 “ 


The pav of a general-admiral is rather more than 
what an English blacksmith receives at Colpenas; 
the pay of a full admiral is exactly the salary of 
the shopmen in the English magazine in St. Pe¬ 
tersburg ; and a lieutenant receives what it is 
customary to give to a valet in that city* 

The navy, like the Georgian and Caucasian 
army, is a sort of refuge for the destitute, and 
therefore contains few officers who have property 
of their own ; nevertheless, many of those who are 
known to possess none, may be seen commonly 
drinking their champagne at 12s. per bottle. It is k 
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lemarkable fact, that as soon as a Russian Tcssel is 
in commission, she is already rapidly beginning to 
rot; and this tendency is so remarkable, that fully 
two thirds of the vessels composing the Baltic fleet 
are unsound. The navy and the shipwrights are 
Ibnd of attributing this to some peculiar quality of the 
water of the Baltic, which, if it exist, must indeed 
be very peculiar, since it only acts on such vessels 
as are the property of government, and also to the 
bad quality of the wood. This, as far as concerns 
the oak, may have some foundation. It is undeni¬ 
able that the Russia oak is very inferior in quality, 
like that of Canada and of all cold countries, in 
which Its growth, confined to a few months of the 
year, and fostered by great heat and humidity, is 
too rapid, but the main cause probably lies in the 
green timber which the government builders em¬ 
ploy, and charge on their books, or take from the 
contractors, as fully seasoned. 

All the stores and appointments of the Russian 
▼essels of war are excellent in quality. Their sails 
and cordage are the best in the world. The decks 
and rigging are all in the nicest order; neverthe¬ 
less, tiie fastidious eye of a seaman sees at a 
glance that the latter was never set up by a sailor, 
the twist of the ropes never having been attended 
to; his taste is offended by an ostentatious display 
of brass—the common sin of most foreign navies; 
and if he penetrate below, he will find that all the 
dirt that has been so carefully cleared from the 
deck, seems to have taken refuge beneath it. The 
immense mass of rubbish which the sailors are 
allowed to collect, is only exceeded by the furni¬ 
ture of the officers’ cabins. As in Russia, gene¬ 
rally, furnished rooms are unknown, every officer 
has bis own furniture. Those in the navy, when 
they go on board in the summer, therefore, take 
with them the whole stock which filled their win¬ 
ter apartments on shore. We have seen a mid¬ 
shipman embarking with a host of cheste, two 
sofas, and a pianoforte, besides his ** batterie de 
cuisne” of kettles, frying-pans, and tea-um, and 
the picture of his saint. 

Finland alone, of all the Russian dominions, fur¬ 
nishes her with good sailors, but they are far from 
numerous, notwithstanding the vast extent of her 
coast, and being much averse to the naval service, 
Russia dares not yet resort to any very arbitrary 
measures to force them into it. Taking all things 
into consideration, we do not seriously ^lieve tli^ 
the Russian fleet, in the event of war with Eng¬ 
land, would offer more effectual resistance to any- 
^ng like an equal British force, than the Chinese 
junl^ had done ; and we could quote opinions of 
great weight in this matter, to show that if the 
strength with which Cronstadt is fortified, would 
render the undertaking arduous, a fleet may be 
destroyed within the shelter of its harbor, and 
the passage forced, at a determined maximum of 
loss on the part of the British fleet, with as much 
certainty as military engineers can calculate on the 
reduction of one of the artificial forts of the French 
and Belgian line, within a given space of time. 

An ex^rienc^ mariner, one of that numerous 
tribe of bmiths and Johnsons, of whom Lord By¬ 
ron speaks in his Don Juan, who have ever since 
Peter’s ^ys sought advancement and wealth in 
the service of Russia, and who had served on 
board the Portuguese and Turkish fleets, assured 
ns, that it would be difficult for him to point out 
any nation whose vessels of war, in equal force, 
would not overmatch the Russian. 

The Russiaii navy, therefore, in the hands of 


her diplomatists, has proved more useful than ever 
it would have done in those of her admirals; and 
the fleets so formidable at a distance—so ineffective 
when closely examined, remind us strongly of the 
wooden cannon which King Edward III. used to 
impose upon the garrison of Calais, when he be¬ 
sieged that stoutly-defended city. Nevertheless, 
we should never forget, that Csilais did surrender 
to these guns, all wooden as they were. 

The most reasonable hope which Russia might 
entertain—if it were not for the all-pervading 
venality corruptive of energy and power—would 
be in the prospect of eventually manning her fleets 
with her Finnish subjects, the only portion of the 
population of her vast empire containing sailors, 
which it might furnish to the amount of some 
twenty thousand. The only direction in which 
the Russian fleet, exclusive of its moral effect, is 
likely to exercise any immediate influence on the 
liberties and interests of the west of Europe, is 
towards Sweden. But at the same time, both from 
Finland and from Sweden may arise the greatest 
dangers to the Russian empire, and the most 
effective curb to the ambition of her cabinet, and 
at all events, for many years to come, they lie as 
ready instruments to the hand of Great Britain to 
accomplish for her two thirds of the work, when¬ 
ever she may determine on doing so. The value 
of a navy, like that of a military force, is always 
relative; there are political situations, where a 
single disciplined battalion is of more importance 
than tens of regiments in another; and without 
some knowledge of the state of Finland and Swe¬ 
den, it is difficult for us to appreciate the value of 
the marine of Russia in her Baltic harbors. 


THE MOTHERLESS. 

You ’rb weary, precious ones ? your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide ; 

Think ye of her, who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide ; 

Who could to wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim ?— 

Ah! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name! 

’T is time to say your evening hjrmn, 

My youngest infant dove! 

Come press thy velvet cheek to mine, 

And learn the lay of love; 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 

My poor deserted throng! 

Cling, as you used to cling to her 
Who sings the angel’s song. 

Begin, sweet birds! the accustomed strain ; 
Come, warble loud and clear; 

Alas! alas! you ’re weeping all, 

You’re sobbing in my ear! 

Good night—go say the prayer she tanght 
Beside your little bed ; 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead! 


A father’s hand your course may guide. 
Amid the thorns of life; 

His care protect those shrinking plants 
That dread the storms of strife: 

But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like the mother write ? 

Who touch the strings that rule the soulf— 
Dear, smitten flock!—Good night! 
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From Chamben* JburuL 
THE BACK STREET. 

The back street is necessarily a poor street, 
but it has a special character as a poor street. As 
one who forms part of a great society of uniformly 
poor people in a secluded rural district, is a differ- 
ent sort of person altogether from a member of a 
depressed class living in the immediate vicinity of 
rich people, so is a common poor street different 
from a poor street which is a back one. The latter 
is additionally poor by contrast, and by its contain¬ 
ing things and persons which suggest affluence 
without partaking of it. The back street suffers by 
an unfortunate but unavoidable comparison. We 
turn the corner from a goodly well-to-do street, and 
feel ourselves all at once plunged into one full of fif¬ 
teenth-rate houses and shops. This is a trial which 
no mortal street can stand. We walk with an easy 
mind through a regular district of the humblest 
class; but we pity a back street. The worst pecu¬ 
liarity of back streets is their fallen-off, broken- 
down appearance. Somehow they are always built 
at first on a supposition that they are to be nice gen¬ 
teel streets, fit for very tolerable sort of people; but 
they never keep up the character for more than 
three or four years, and regularly decline into some¬ 
thing superlatively shabby. Not that back streets 
have not their struggles. They do their very best, 
I thoroughly believe, to resist the downward tenden¬ 
cy of circumstances. Often we see a bit at the end, 
on one side, keeping up a neat appearance—paint¬ 
ing the doors green once a year with a desperate 
earnestness—and making ^eat efforts to suppress 
a small broker who exhibits old candlesticks and 
stools out-of-doors at the comer ; but it is sure to 
be in vain. One heroic Leonidas of a proprietor 
will linger with a powerful apparition of white 
gauze blinds after all his own sort of people have 
vanished ; but even he has at length to go, for the 
sake of a better neighborhood for his children; 
and then the case is settled. Our unfortunate 
back street never again holds up its head. It 
breaks out in an inflammation of little shops, loses 
heart about its window-panes, and begins to have 
far too many children. The very scavenger disre¬ 
spects it, and only gives it a cleaning when he likes. 
In short, it becomes an out-and-out back street. 

It is wonderful, all things considered, how a 
back street lives. The inhabitants all appear ex¬ 
tremely poor. Yet it generally contrives to have 
a small shop for the materials of jollity every alter¬ 
nate door, with rarely less than one good baker’s 
and a tolerable butcher’s shop, besides an infinity 
of places with three penny loaves, two cabbages, 
and a stick of pipeclay in the window. One won¬ 
ders whence all the custom comes for these shops, 
for it is evident the fine streets do nothing for their 
poor neighbor, and there is no thoroughfare. 
There is even a grocer, who puts a sugar barrel 
out in front of his door every morning, as if he 
was always just done with disburdening it of its 
contents; the boys have of course discovered the 
trick ages ago, and know there is not a particle of 
the sweet merchandize to be had in the inside 
for love or money ; but still it seems to betoken a 
rather lively business. There is a smaller grocery 
concern, with two placards in the window, ex¬ 
pressing “ Agent for Grey’s polishing Fluid,” 
and ” fresh butter from the country every Thurs¬ 
day.” How do they all got business? Has the 
back street a self-supporting, mutually-devouring 
character, or how is u? There are also two man¬ 


gles, one old and well established, the other m 
bustling, noisy rival, eager for a share of trade. 
You hear the rumble of the machinery, mingled 
with a conflict of woman’s tongue, as you paae 
along. A chimney*sweep, with strong pretensions 
as to the putting-up of cans, has been established 
for years in one of the murky entries. He is an 
old man as black as Erebus all the week, bat 
washes out gray and respectable on the Sundays. 
One of the most original sort of people about the 
street is a man who deals in asses’ milk—recom¬ 
mended by the faculty. He has a den in a back 
court for himself and cattle, the braying of which 
has often attracted the hostile attention of the 
police ; but he always battles them off. There ia 
also a small millinery shop, with a female name 
over the door, and a modest insinuation of neatly- 
ribboned gauze caps in the window. Look in be¬ 
yond the inner screen, and you catch a glimpse of 
two poor women, of the age of possible mother 
and daughter, sewing away as for dear life. The 
back street has a kind feeling towards these two 
poor women, for they are unusually industrious 
and inoffensive beings—tried, moreover, with a 
sore oppression besides poverty, in the form of an 
unhappy husband and father, who has been cor¬ 
rupted out of all good feeling, and torments 
them for the means of supplying his base in¬ 
dulgences. Yet they struggle on, and add to 
the wonder already excited by the back street in 
general, as to its powers of self-support. It would 
almost appear as if there were still some people 
fed by the ravens. 

Amongst the denizens of the back street is a 
retailer of flour, bran, potatoes, and other articles 
of rural produce, of which samples are duly 
presented m the window. But it is a shop of evi¬ 
dently scanty business, and has got quite dusty 
for want of encouragement. Step in for a biscuit, 
and you are served by a blooming rustic-looking 
maiden, whose manner strongly betrays how little 
she is used to such a kind of life. An old enfee¬ 


bled man sits sunning himself in a wooden arm¬ 
chair within the window, lulled by the hummy, 
buzzy sound of the flies within the bespotted 
panes, and with an out-dated newsjpaper of mould¬ 
ering appearance spread upon his knees. It is 
irresistible to make a remark about the fine wea¬ 
ther to the venerable patriarcb, and he heartily as¬ 
sents, but intimates now much the crops need 
rain. There is a memory’ of the Lammermuirs or 
Teviotdale in his very voice and the fading red of 
his cheek. But never more will the lark bid him 
a blithe good-morrow; never more will he delight 
to view the sheep and kye thrive bonnie O, on 
Whitsled lees or the Fairy knowe. He is a bro¬ 
ken fanner, obliged at the end of a long hard-work¬ 
ing life to seek shelter for his gray hairs in a back 
street in the city with his wife and two daughters, 
one of whom was the dispenser of the biscuit. A 
wreck of household furniture was nearly all that 
was left to the old goodman when he forsook his 
farm; but some neighbors, pit 3 ring his state, gave 
him credit for a very small stock of articles where¬ 
with to set up a shop; and behold him settled 
here, accordingly, to pine amidst the confinement 
and nastiness of a town over the recollection of 
better days. To turn such a man to the oeenpar 
tion of a shopkeeper, is like setting an honest 
shepherd’s dog to play tricks. The concern does 
not, never can succeed. Meanwhile one of the 
daughters has gone to be a superior sort of a ser¬ 
vant. The other must remain to take charge of 
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her infirm pa^ts, and attend to bnsineas. What 
a cheerless life for beings lately eo happily sitn- 
ated! At first the old man was able to walk 
almost erery day to the outskirts of the town, 
there to catch a glimpse of the country; but now he 
hardly can move to the end of the street. He feels 
that he has had his last sight of the face of nature, 
that the green leaves and firesh blade must for the 
future be but ideas of the mind, till the eye that 
closes in death's sleep shall awake to see, and 
know all. One only joy ever visits the home of 
the poor-victual dealer. It is when an old country 
neighbor stumbles in upon them—^no matter what 
sort of person he be, so he only comes from near 
Whitsled. The cold sorrow-subdued voice of the 
family then bursts up in a volcano of energy and 
gleesome excitement. Loud hearty salutations 
and inquiries break the forenoon stillness, and the 
visitor is almost dr^ged into the room behind the 
shop, and forced into a chair. There, with his 
delighted friends around him, he will discourse for 
a quarter of an hour about their old neighbors, 
and all the concerns of the country-side they once 
called theirs; while the best in the house is pa¬ 
raded, and everything but thrust down his throat. 
If anybody comes into the shop at that moment, 
Helen serves with a frightful impatience, and hur¬ 
ries back to devour up ^1 that falls from the visit¬ 
or's tongue, as if it were so precious, that to lose 
one wo^ of it were a hardship. At length, at the 
top-flood of a conversation that might be heard as 
far as a hackney coach, the visitor rises to depart 
—to their infinite consternation, for they had reck¬ 
oned him as their own for half a day at least—but 
country people always are in such a hurry when in 
town—and this consternation ascends in a perfect 
coronach or whoop of anguish, as if they felt 
themselves the worst-used people in the world, 
and never thought to have been treated in such a 
manner by an old friend. Amidst the clamor 
Rnsticus breaks off, but not without the most 
solemn promise to come again and see them next 
time he visits the town. He goes, and down again 
sinks the voice of the family to the low tenor to 
which sorrow has toned it. 

The back street is remarkable for the perpetual 
mutations of its inhabitants. It has one or two 
families of four years' standing, who look upon 
themselves as quite an aristocracy among the rest, 
one being a pawnbroker, and the other the keeper 
of a thriving tavern which gives no credit. B ut the 
bulk of the people are of a year's continuance at 
most, or perha{ra scarcely so much. The fact is, 
the back street is only a pis-aller, a harbor of re¬ 
fuge for persons quite at a loss where to go to. 
Men-servants discharged for marrying, go frantic¬ 
ally and set up a shop in the back street. Youths 
interrupted by poverty in the midst of their 
studies for professions, plunge headlong into the 
back street, in the mad hope of living there by 
keeping a school—forgetting that wherever there 
are most children, there is always the less inclina¬ 
tion for a paid education. Tr^esmen who have 
failed in considerable streets, faintly think to get 
along under a Jury mast in a small shop in the 
back street. Shops wake, therefore, into new 
life every few months, and almost immediately die 
again and make no sign, like babes which give up 
their breath before they have well drawn it. Pres¬ 
ently come the bill-stickers, like so many Robin 
Redbreasts, and cover them all over with leaves. 
Long does the landlord wait for a new tenant; in- 
smety but ratnly does he denounce the bill-stickers; 
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paste keeps the ascendant maugre all his efforts. 
At length the premises all at once some fine morn¬ 
ing break out into a dashing eating-house, with a 
round of beef in the window, supported by a plate 
of sausages on the one side and a dish of mince 
collops on the other, looking all as if mankind 
could not fail to pour in as they went by to enjoy 
so many good things. Alas! “ I've paic^ much 
this weary mortal round," and after a month, it is 
not half done. The shop for some time can't be¬ 
lieve that it is not to be patronized, and goes on 
looking as bright and hopeful as ever ; but it wont 
do. Mankind either have ceased to eat, or they 
know not where eating is best; and so, after a 
desperate struggle of a quarter, the shop resigns 
itself once more to the bill-stickers, who, like 
trusty undertakers, right soon come to swathe the 
corpse. One half of the shops thus fall asleep and 
wake again twice a-year at an average. In short, 
everything is in a state of tentation in the back 
street. It is a place of forlorn hopes and hopeless 
expedients. All that is unfortunate everywhere 
else, all that has been cast out everywhere else, 
takes refuge here—a step in the downward course to 
nothing. And all this is within a few yards of the 
back windows of elegant drawing-rooms, where 
prosperity indulges in its scarcely enjoyed revels. 
The aching he^ of the over-self-indulgent, and 
the dull bosom of those who, with world’s wealth, 
pine from the very absence of all causes of worldly 
anxiety, throb within hearing of the curse of 
drunken despair as it staggers in from the tavern 
amongst anguished women and terror-stricken 
children, and the low moans which issue from the 
death-bed of those who, having only known life as 
a burden and a pain, are at last visited with one 
gleam of happiness in the prospect of soon leaving 
it. Huddled, indeed, is the geography of human 
bliss (or what is called so) and human wo ' 
Distinct as is the character of the back street, it 
is not always one thing ; it has different aspects at 
difierent times of the day. Pass through it in the 
morning, and you see it at about its worst, head- 
achey, stiff about the eyes, trying to look uncon¬ 
scious of anything wrong that may have happened 
over night. The kennels are in no good state, and 
the fragments of a broken lamp yet bestrew the 
pavement. Two shops are getting their shutters 
taken off, one by a girl with a gown not yet fully in¬ 
dued, the other by an old man wearing his nightcap. 
A cart with buttermilk is an object of general attrac¬ 
tion. In the middle of the day things look a little 
neater. A medical man, who has left his carriage 
in the nei^boring street, is inquiring his way to a 
patient. The milk-cart is replaced by a wagon 
from which coal is sold in sackfuls, and an ass- 
cart dispenses shoals of haddocks and fresh her^ 
rings. Few of the ordinary inhabitants are seen 
in the street. In the evening, again, an entirely 
new scene is presented. The children, let loose 
from the schools, throng and fry about. Ten to 
one, as you go along undreaming of danger, you 
find yourself suddenly embraced by a skipping- 
rope, triced up by a hoop, or hit in the cheek by 
a ball. The matrons stand in twos and threes at 
the doors, with d^ess put somewhat to rights, and 
knitting or other work in their hands, placidly sur¬ 
veying the sports of the youngsters. One or two 
of the younger women are seen tripping about 
with bright new-washed feces and hair excessively 
in curl, the admiration of journeymen carpenters 
returning from their work, and the young grocer 
standing in his door. Meanwhile the sun has 
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edged himself so far round to the north, that he is 
able for once in the day to send a few of his rays 
where in general all is dusky. Just at this time 
the place looks rather well. It is one little term 
of something like cheerfulness in the gloomy life 
of our street. But it soon passes away. Night 
comes, and on its wings brings things, as Thomas 
Hood says, which again alter the scene. The 
common sort of shops are now shut, but a chink in 
the doors of the taverns, and the swing of a bac¬ 
chanalian chorus heard through the shuttered win¬ 
dows, tell that intemperance is in its full wakeful¬ 
ness. A few miserable women and children chant 
drearily along the brink of the kennel. One or 
two groups of drunken brawlers are seen on the 
point of quarrelling, and sometimes a window is 
heard suddenly thrust up, and the cry of ** Police !** 
issued from it in a tone of frantic tdarm or indig¬ 
nant fury—ptoo familiar a sound to be much re¬ 
garded by any one. So concludes the day of a 
back street, to be followed next morning by the 
same headachey, eye-rubbing, unconscious look as i 
before. And so will this truthful history ever go ! 
on; for, however the persons may be changed, the 
circumstances remain unadected. And thus it j 
may be that, if you are now revisiting the back 
street after an interval of a very few years, you 
see the very same sort of shops, the same sort of { 
houses and people, the appearance of everjrthing 
the same; yet, in the quick ordination of poverty, 
the population will have been so entirely changed, 
that hardly one person living here at the former 
time is now present. Where have all the hapless 
gone ? Alas! where do they in general go ? It 
might he troublesome to trace the fate of indivi¬ 
duals ; but of what has befallen them in the mass, 
it can puzzle no one to form a conjecture. 


LONDON CHURCHES. 

BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ. M. P. 

I STOOD, one Sunday morning. 

Before a large church-door, 

The con^egation gather'd 
And carriages a score— 

From one outstepped a lady 
I oft had seen before. 

Her hand was on a prayer-book, 

And held a vinaigrette; 

The sign of man's redemption 
Clear on the book was set,— 

But above the Cross there glisten’d 
A golden Coronet. 

For her the obsequious beadle 
The inner door flung vride. 

Lightly, as up a ball-room. 

Her footsteps seemed to glide— 

There might be good thoughts in her 
For all her evil pride. 

But after her a Woman 
Peep’d wistfully within, 

On whose wan face was graven 
Life’s hardest discipline— 

The trace of the sad trinity 
Of weakness, pain, and sin. 

The few free-seats were crowded 
Where she could rest and pray; 

With her worn garb contrasted 
Each side in fair array— 

“ God’s house holds no poor sinners,” 
She sighed, and crept away. 


Old Heathendom’s vast temples 
Held men of eve^ fate; 

The steps of far Benares 
Commingle small and great; 

The dome of Saint Sophia 
Confounds all human state. 

The aisles of blessed Peter 
Are open all the year; 

Throughout wide Christian Europe 
The Christian’s right is clear— 

To use God’s house in freedom, 

Each man the other’s peer; 

Save only in that England, 

Where this disgrace I saw— 

England, where no one crouches 
In tyranny’s base awe— 

England, where all are equal 
Beneath the eye of Law. 

There too each vast cathedral 
Contracts its ample room— 

No weary beggar resting 
Within the holy gloom— 

No earnest student musing 
Beside the famous tomb! 

Who shall relieve the scandal 
That desecrates our age— 

An evil great as ever 
Iconoclastic rage ? 

Who to this Christian people 
Restore their heritage ? 

Hood's Magazine, 
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It is with unfeigned pleasure that, after a silence 
of a month, I renew my intercourse with my read¬ 
ers, through the “ still small voice of print.” 

During the interval it has been my lot to under¬ 
go a fearful wrestling with Death; and although I 
have, for the present, escaped that fatal back fall 
which he has thrown so many of his mortal anta¬ 
gonists, enough remains in my shattered frame to 
remind me of the physical pangs and wrenches of 
so protracted a contest. Indeed, for the future, as 
at present, the serious and incurable nature of my 
complaints will require my whole stock of that 
cheerful philosophy which it has been my aim to 
recommend, heretofore, by my pen and personal 
practice. And, after all, (and be this my answer 
to the correspondent who signs himself” Verity,”) 
it is better to have an enlarged heart than a con¬ 
tracted one; and even such a hsmorrhage as 
mine than a spitting of spite. 

It will doubtless surprise some persons who 
have read the notice in the last number, to find 
me so soon resuming the pen and the pencil. The 
truth is, such exercises are somewhat against the 
triple injunction of my medical advisers, who stren¬ 
uously ordered me ” to do nothing,” but which, on 
trial, was so hard to do, that a head and hand, 
unaccustomed to sheer idleness, flew to any work 
in preference. To the kind, but unknown mends, 
who have afforded me their sympathy—some, by 
letter—a few designs and a chapter will be wel¬ 
come evidences of my recovery, or rather, amend¬ 
ment ; for I have not even yet taken a final leave 
of my physicians, nor made, without reserve, the 
present, recommended by Macbeth, to the canine 

Thomas Hood. 


[Here follows an engraving of dogs, to whom 
physic has been thrown.] 
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1. Monumens des Arts du Dessin chez les Peuples 
tant Anciens que Modemes, Recueillis par Vi- 
▼ant Denon, pour servir d Vkistoire des Arts; 
dicrits et expliquispar Amaury Duval. Paris, 
1839. Folio. 4 vols. 

3. lUuminated Ornaments^ drawn from Ancient 
Manuscripts. By Henry Shaw ; with De¬ 
scriptions by Sir Frederick Madden. London, 
1833. Quarto. 

3. Catalogue of the Arundel Manuscripts in the 
British Museum (with plates engraved and col¬ 
ored by Henry Shaw.) London, 1834. Fo¬ 
lio. 

4. Carteggio inedito d'Artisti dei Secoli XIV., 
XV., XVI. Publicaio ed illustrato con docu- 
mentipure inediti dal D. Gio. Gaye. Firenze, 
1839. 8vo. 3 vols. 

6. The Pictorial Bible; being the Old and New 
Testaments • • • • Illustrated with many hun¬ 
dred wood cuts. London, 1839. Quarto. 4 
▼ola. 

6. Palhgraphie TJniverselle: Collection de fac¬ 
similes d'Ecritures de tous les peuples et de tous 
les temps, tires des plus authentiques documents 
de Vart graphique, chartes, et manuscrits • • 
• • pvbliie d'apris les^ modUes bcrits, dessinis 
et petnts sur les lieux mhnes, par M. Silvestre, 
et accompagnis d'explications historiques et de- 
scriptives par MM. Champollion-Figeac et Aimd 
Champoliion fils. Paris, 1840-1842. Folio. 
4 vols. 

7. The Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Nov- 
ds. Edinburgh and London, 1842 — 1844. 
Royal 8VO. Nos. 1—66. 

8. Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages 
from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 
By Henry Shaw, F. S. A. London, 1842-3. 
Imperial 8vo. Parts 1-16. 

9. The Keepsake. 1843. 8vo. 

10. The Illustrated London News. Folio. 1843. 

11. The Pictorial Times. Folio. 1843. 

13. London: by Charles Knight. 6 vols. 
Royal 8vo. London, 1843. 

Amongst the characteristics of the literature of 
the present age there is one which, if neither the 
most striking from its novelty, nor the most im¬ 
portant in its tendency, is certainly the most famil¬ 
iar to us all, and silently exercises no little infiu- 
ence upon society ; we allude to the rage for orna¬ 
mented, or as they are now termed, ** Illustrated” 
or ” Pictorial” editions of books. Be the books 
what they may, sacred or profane, old or new ; 
good, bad, or indifferent—destined to remain as 
monuments to their authors, more durable than 
crass, or to pass away and be forgotten like the last 
year’s annuals—still all must be adorned with 
whatever the arts of engraving and fine printing 
can supply, to form what our Gallic neighbors call 
“ Editions de luxe”—or else, for the most part, 
be condemned to small type, and, perhaps, double 
columns, as “Editions for the people.” Nearly 
forty years since, when “ Illustrated” books were 
of comparatively rare occurrence. Professor Chris¬ 
tian* querulously remarked, “ we do not grow wiser 

* ** Vindicatirm of the Right of the Universities of 
Giesi Briiain to a copy of every new publication.’* 
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than our forefathers; the fury for prints proves 
the frivolity of the times, and our b^ks, I fear, 
will shrink from a comparison with those of the 
age of Queen Anne, which were not adorned with 
such superfluous and meretricious decorations.” 
How would the professor lament over the “ Blus- 
trations” of the present day! 

The skill of the engraver has indeed been singu¬ 
larly assisted by modern discoveries in science and 
in art; the Formschneiders and the Intagliatori of 
the fifleenth and sixteenth centuries would start 
with surprise at the stereotyped wood cuts and the 
electrotyped engravings of the present day. Maso 
Finiguerra and Albert Durer, Melchior Pfintzing, 
and Raimondi (Marc Antonio) would, perhaps, 
less astonished at the steam-engine and its won¬ 
ders, than at the reproduction ad infinitum of their 
most labored and most finished efforts ; their own 
handiwork remaining the while unsoiled by ink, 
uninjured by the press, and serving only to pro¬ 
duce metallic copies for the printers’ use. 

Five lustres since, and a few hundreds only of 
impressions could be taken from a copper-plate en¬ 
graving without its delicacy being materially injur¬ 
ed; a “ retouching”—^almost amounting to a re¬ 
engraving—was necessary to produce some few 
copies of inferior beauty and debased value. Now 
the “Art Union” can supply its twelve thousand 
subscribers with impressions from an engraving, 
of which the last shall be scarcely, if at sdl, infe¬ 
rior to the first, and could do the same were its 
numbers tenfold what they are. Five lustres since, 
and a few small wood cuts, mostly of very ques¬ 
tionable design and execution—the works of Be¬ 
wick and two or three others being the alone ex¬ 
ceptions—were with difiSculty “inked” with 
“ balls” and “ worked” by hand: the price of 
I any book being materially enhanced by the pains 
and labor necessarily incurred in the printing of its 
I wood cot “ embellishments”—for such was then 
the term. In Johnson’s ^^Typographia,'*^ pub¬ 
lished in 1824, is a detailed account of the xlifiUcul- 
ties experienced in finding either a printing-press 
of sufficient power, or proper ink, or the requisite 
skill to print a few copies of “ the very ela^rate 
and most extraordinary engraving on wood, exe¬ 
cuted by Mr. WUliam Harvey, of the Assassina¬ 
tion of L. S. Dentatus, from a celebrated painting 
by Mr. B. R. Haydon.” This engraving was 
composed of eleven pieces of wood, “ through 
which passed four strong iron bolts with nuts at 
each end,” and measured fifteen inches by eleven 
and a half inches. We may now smile at this 
difilculty, but the worthy typographer might then 
boast of his success in achieving such a Uisk with 
the means at his command. A few months ago 
the “ Illustrated London News” circulated to its 
twenty or thirty or forty thousand subscribers a 
well-executed and well printed view of London 
measuring four feet by two feet, having a super* 
ficies about six and a half times that of the Haydo- 
nian Dentatus ; and, more lately, the “ Pictorial 
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'Hmes” put forth a woodcut of Wilkie’s “ Blind 
Fiddler,” of the same size with Burnet’a line^n- 
graving! 

To produce great numbers of large engravings 
in cameo, whether in wood or metal, steam*power 
is of course employed : for small editions of works 
of less magnitude the Stanhope or Colombian 
(Clymer’s) presses, worked by hand, are still used, 
and although balls” also are even now employed 
by some printers for ” fine work” and for delicate 
engravings of small size, yet the greater beauty of 
impression of the numerous ” illustrated” books 
of the present day, as compared with those printed 
at the beginning of the present century, is mainly 
due to the almost universal substitution of Mr. Cow- 
per’s inking rollers for the ” balls” which, until 
the year 1816, had remained unimproved from the 
lime of Fust and Sehoeffer; from the middle of 
the fifteenth century to the time of Bulmer and 
Bensley. This simple but most important inven* 
tion was, we believe, patented, but the patent was 
OB generally and as unblushingly infringed as in 
the case of the kaleidoscope invented about the 
same time by Sir David Brewster—” Sic vos non 
vobis.” It is a very singular but well attested fact 
that, incalculable as have been the effects produced 
by the invention of printing, (for who can estimate 
them!) no improvement was made in the mechan¬ 
ical means employed by the early printers, neither 
by the Manuzj or Giuntas, nor the Estiennes, 
Plantins, or Elzevirs, until the late Earl Stanhope 
invented the press which bears bis name, and Mr. 
Cowper the rollers which do not bear his. Can 
we wonder that the Mazarine Bible, the first com¬ 
plete book printed, (certainly before 1455,) has 
not been excelled, if even it has been equalled, in 
aU that constitutes beauty in a printer’s eyes by 
any printed production of a later date! But to 
return to our subject. 

Five lustres since, and, with the exception of 
Bewick’s works, scarcely twenty books of modern 
date could be named having wood out embellish¬ 
ments with any pretensions to merit. Amongst 
the few were a small Shakspeare in seven volumes, 
with designs by Thurston ; an edition of Fairfax’s 
translation of Tasso; and especially Rogers’ Plea¬ 
sures of Memory, with designs of exquisite beauty 
by Stothard.* The number of works with cuts 
steadily increased ; but without doubt the greatest 
impulse was given by the publication of the ” Pen¬ 
ny Magazine” of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge—followed, ” haud ptasihus 
mqtuSf'* it must be confessed, by the ” ^tnrday 
Magazine” of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The first still continues, we believe, 
ia its original course; the second has been long 
sinoe cast off by the society which originated it, 
although it still bears a stamp resembling, in out- 

* Mr. Rogers, as it might be expected, has preserved 
some of these in the recent more elaborately omamented 
editions of his poems. We, however, prefer the wood to 
the copper. 


ward appearance, ^at society’s distinctive mark. 
There is no doubt that these two publications, 
each with many wood cuts weekly, have been the 
pioneers in the present march of wood oitiUustra- 
tions. 

The improvements in the art of wood-cutting, or 
of embellishment in relief, have been followed by 
their natural consequence—a great increase in th^ 
demand, greater means of supply, a lower price 
for ” the article,” and a corresponding increase in 
the “factories,” some masters employing from 
twenty to thirty, or even more hands. If the 
present taste continues to exist, and shall spread, 
as is not by any means improbable, we may well 
anticipate that mechanical means will be found 
necessary, and something like a Brunei’s block- 
machinery in miniature be adapted to the xylo- 
graphic process, to aid the engraver in his suW- 
ban garret as the larger machinery does the rigger 
in Portsmouth yard. 

A natural effect of all this is, that those means, 
which at first were called in to aid, now bid fair to 
supersede much of descriptive writing : certainly 
they render the text of many books subsidiary to 
their so-called illustrations. In this partial return 
to baby literature—to a second childhood of learn¬ 
ing—the eye is often appealed to instead of the 
understanding, not so much on the ground that 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per anrem, 

Quam quae sunt oculis subjects fideUbus, ct quae 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator,” 


nor from an acute and accurate perception of beau¬ 
ty of design, as from a low utilitarian wish to give 
and receive the greatest possible amount of knowl¬ 
edge at the least possible expense of time, Wouble, 
money, and, we may add, of intellect. Verily it 
is a superficial knowledge which now pervades the 
country from Berwick to the Land’s-End—from 
Maidenkirk to John O’Groats—^wherever the En¬ 
glish language is known, and where it is not 
known: we have seen the “ Penny Magazine” in 
Poli^. 

One publisher has put forth a “ Pictorial Bible,’* 
a “Pictorial Shakspere,” and a “ Pictorial” His¬ 
tory of England. The Napoleon Museum is 
advertised as an “ Illustrated” History of Europe. 
The boards in the streets are placarded with pufib 
of some refuse of American literature (!) called 
Peter Parley’s “ Illustrated” Histories, written, 
we suppose, by “drab-colored” Philadelphians, 
and savoring of democracy and repudiation of 
honest debts. We have a Weekly “ Illustrated 
News,” and a “ Pictorial Timesbesides scores 
and scores of baser newspapers “ illustrated” but 
unstamped. In all these cases it will be seen that 
the adjective is more prominent than the substan¬ 
tive. We do not know that it would be fair to 
say the same of “ Punch.” Mr. Punch has pens 
of no common mark at his orders, as well as pen¬ 
cils—very clever writers (we are sorry to see not 
so good-humored as they were at the start;) yet 
I George Cruikshank and his fellows are real artists, 
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sod to their froteeqne fertility this most direr ting 
paper owes at all events half of its attraction. 

Five lustres since, and “Illustration*’ had a 
quite difierent meaning from that which now ob¬ 
tains. A book was then called “ Ulustrated” 
which was crammed, like a candidate for honors, 
with all that related to all that the book contained. 
To this end, every portrait, in every state,—etch¬ 
ing, proof “before letters,’’ finished proof, and 
reverses,—of every person, every view of every 
place, was if possible procured; and where en¬ 
gravings did not exist, drawings were made, until 
the artist's skill and the collector’s purse were 
alike exhausted. The germ of this system of 
illustration existed as early as the time of Charles 
I. The pious but ascetic Nicholas Ferrar had 
bought, says Dr. Peckard,* during his travels on 
the Continent, 

“ A very gxeat number of prints, engraved by the 
best masters of that time, iW relative to historical 
passages of the Old and New Testaments: indeed, 
he let nothing of this sort that was valuable escape 


yield the king’s hearty thanks to them all for the 
sight of the b^k, which passed the report be had 
beard of it; then to signify his approbation of itin 
all .respects; next, to excuse him in two points, 
the first for not returning it so soon as he had 
promised, the other, for that he had in many places 
of the margin written notes in it with his own 
hand; and ‘(which I know will please you,) said 
the gentleman, you will find an instance of my 
master’s humility in one of the margins. The 
pl^el mean is where he had written something 
with his own hand, and then put it out again, ac¬ 
knowledging that he was mistaken in that particu¬ 
lar.* Certainly this was an act of great humility 
in the king, and worthy to be noted ; and the book 
itself is much graced by it. The gentleman fur¬ 
ther told them that the king took such delight in it, 
Aat he passed some part of every day in perusing 
it.^ And lastly, he said, ‘ to show you how true 
this is, and that what I have declared is no court 
compliment, I am expressly commanded by my 
master earnestly to request of you, Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar, and of the young Mies, that you would 
make him one of these books for his own use; and 
if you will please to undertake it, his Majesty says 
you will do him a most acceptable service.’ ’’ 


These prints Ferrar employed in ornamenting 
various compilations from Scriptures; amongst 
others, 

He composed a^H haimony, or concordance, of 
the fonr Evangelists, adorned with many beautifnl 
pictures, which required more than a year for the 
composition, and was divided into one hundred 
and fifty he^s or chapters.’’ 

The history of this “ illustrated’’ bode, the first 
we believe of its kind, is curious: 

“In May, 1633, his Majesty'set out upon his 
journey to Scotland, and in his progress he stepped 
a little ont of his road to view Little Gidding in 
Huntingdonshire, which by the common people 
was called /As ProUiUaU Nunnery, The family 
having notice, met his Majesty at the extremity 
of the parish, at a place called from this event the 
Kind’s Close, and in the form of their solenm pro¬ 
cessions, conducted him to their church, which he 
viewed with great pleasure. He inquired into, and 
was infonned of the partkmlars of their pnhlie and 
domestic economy; but it does not appear that at 
this time he made any considerable stay. The 
following summer his Majesty and the Queen 
passed two nights at Apthorpe in Northampton¬ 
shire, the seat of Mildmay Fane, Earl of Westmore¬ 
land. From thence he sent one of his gentlemen to 
inireat (his Majesty’s own word) a sight of The 
Concordance^ which, he had heard, was sometime 
since done at Gidding, with assurance that in a 
few days, when he had perused it, he would send 
it back again. Mr. N. Ferrar was then in Lon¬ 
don, and the family made some little demur, not 
thinking it worthy to he put into his Majesty’s 
hands, but at length they delivered it to the mes¬ 
senger. But it was not returned in a few days, or 
weeks: some months were elapsed when the gen¬ 
tleman bronght it back from the king, who was 
then at London. He said he had many tilings to 
deliver to the fomily from his master:—first, to 

*In Wordsworth’s Bcclesiaatieal Kography, ed. 1839, 
vol. iv.,p. 189. • r #1 


“ Mr. Ferrar and the you^ ladies returned their 
most humble duty, and immediately set about 
what the king desired. In about a year’s time it 
was finished, and it was sent to London to be pre¬ 
sented to his Majesty by Dr. Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Dr. Cosins, one of the king’s 
chaplains. This book was bound entirely by Maiy 
Collet, (one of Mr. Ferrar’s nieces,) all wrought 
in gold, in a new and most elegant fashion. The 
king, ai^r long and serious looking it over, said, 
‘ This is indeed a most valuable work, and in 
many respite worthy to be presented to the 
gieat^t prince upon earth, for the matter it con¬ 
tains is the richest of all treasures. The laborioua 
composure of it into this excellent form of an hai^ 
mony, the judicious contrivance of the method, 
the curious workmanship in so neatly cutting out 
and disposing the text, the nice laying of these 
costly pictures, and the exquisite art expressed in 
the binding, are, I really think, not to be equalled. 
I must aclmowledge myself to be greatly indebted 
to the family for this jewel, and whatever is in my 
power, I shall at any time be ready to do for any 
of them.’ ” 


King Charles’ statoes, ^uotures, jewels, and 
cariosities were sold and dispersed by the legicide 
powers: from this fate, bap^y, the royal eolleo* 
tion of manuscripts and books was preserved; 
neither was it, like the archiepiscopal library ul 
Lambeth, doled ont, piecemeal, to Hugh Peters 
and his brother fanatics. This good service was 
mainly owing to Bulstrode Whitelocke.^ Wksn 
the British Museum was founded. King George H. 
presented to it the whole of the royal library; and 
Ferrar’s Concordance, with another similarly Ulna* 
trated compilation by him, is there p rese rved in 
safety. The Reverb Thomas Bowdler of 8y* 


* “Jan. 18, 1647. The manuscripts and books in 
Whitehall, because of soldiers being there, were ordered 
to be removed to _St. James* house, and placed there, 
which I forthered in order to the preservation of those 
rare moasinents of learning asd antiquity which were in 
that library.”—Afemoriofs, p. 288, ed. 1732. 
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denham, the representative of the last baronet of 
the Cotton family, the founders of the Cottonian 
Library, possesses another of the Ferrar volumes. 
Of those which were presented by Ferrar to GeOrge 
Herbert and Dr. Jackson no record remains. 

The system of which we now speak was not 
fully developed until the publication of Granger’s 
“ Biographical History of England.” Something 
may be said in favor of those who, with gentle 
dulness and patient industry, haunted the print* 
sellers’ shops to collect all the engraved portraits 
which Granger bad enumerated. There is a 
charm in the human face divine, although it must 
needs be powerful to call forth—as it does— 
twenty, or thirty, or fifty guineas from a col¬ 
lector’s pocket for a coarsely executed cut of some 
Meg Merrilies, some Tom of Bedlam, or some 
condemned criminal, of which the only value is 
being ” mentioned by Granger.” However, the 
dross is always the dearest portion of a collector’s 
treasure, be it in books or prints. Strutt’s ** Dic¬ 
tionary of engravers,” to be completely “ illus¬ 
trated” in a collector’s eyes, should contain every 
work of every engraver mentioned in it (HoUar 
alone would cost 10,000/., could a set of his works 
be procured); yet this has been attempted, and so 
has Rees* “Cyclopedia!” The copy of Pen¬ 
nant’s “History of London,” which was be¬ 
queathed to the British Museum by Mr. Crowle, 
cost that gentleman 7000/.; and the “ Illustrated” 
Clarendon and Burnet, formed by the late Mr. 
Sutherland, of Gower Street, and continued by 
his widow, who has munificently presented it to the 
Bodleian Library, cost upwards of 12,000/. This, 
perhaps the richest “pictorial” history which ex¬ 
ists, or is likely to exist, deserves more than a pass¬ 
ing notice. It contains nearly nineteen thousand 
prints and drawings: there are seven hundred and 
thirty-one portraits of Charles 1., five hundred and 
eighteen of Charles H., three hundred and fifty- 
two of Cromwell, two hundred and seventy-three 
of James II., and four hundred and twenty of 
William III. The collection fills sixty-seven 
large volumes. Forty years were spent in this 
pursuit. The Catalogue of the “Illustrations,” 
of which a few copies only were printed for dis¬ 
tribution as presents by Mrs. Sutherland, fills 
two large quarto volumes. In mere numbers, 
however, Mr. Sutherland was surpassed by the 
foreign ecclesiastic who is said to have amassed 
twelve thousand “ portraits” of the Virgin Mary! 
We know of copies of Byron’s works, and Scott’s 
works, each “ illustrated” with many thousands 
of prints and drawings, and each increasing almost 
daily. 

The venerable bibliopole and bibliographer, M. 
Brunet, says, in his “Mbnwe/ du Libraire,'^ art. 
Strutt, of a copy of the Dictionary formerly belong* 
ing to Messrs. Longman, and valued by them at 
2000 /. 

“ Cette manie de faire dos livres prdcieux me 


rappelle la rdponse que me fit un capitaliste k qui 
je montrais un volume d’une valeur considerable. 
*Tenez!’ me dit-il froidement, en me prdsentant 
un portefeuille rempli de billets de banque, * voilh 
un volume encore plus prdcieux que le votre.’ Ce 
mot me parait sans replique, et je ne crois pas 
qu’il y ait dans les trois royaumes de la Grande 
Bretagne un curieux qui put montrer une illustra¬ 
ted copie plus prdcieuse qu’un pareil portefeuille. 
Au surplus, ne disputons pas des gouts, mais 
croyons que celui de 1’amateur de billets de banque 
serait celui de bien des gens.” 

This system of “ illustration” has, however, 
had its day; it required time, money and, more¬ 
over, knowledge and taste. Illustrations are now 
wanted ready-made for the million. 

Five lustres since and manuscripts were things 
which were rarely seen, aud still more rarely un¬ 
derstood. The opportunities for seeing them were 
indeed but few ; the British Museum was in com¬ 
parative infancy; its reading-room frequented by 
tens, not as now by hundreds of daily students. 
The libraries of Oxford and Cambridge offered 
little facility of access to their treasures, and 
scarcely any means existed of making generally 
known the various splendid manuscripts to be 
found in other libraries, public and private. Cata¬ 
logues of collections of manuscripts were com¬ 
piled with a view to the subject-matter of each 
volume, rather than to the accidental qualities of 
calligraphy and illumination ; even when the char¬ 
acters of a manuscript were criticised it was 
chiefly with the intent to judge thereby of its age 
and the country where it was written; but little 
criticism respecting the illuminations of manu¬ 
scripts is to be foynd in those most conversant with 
them, in Mabillon, Maffei, Baring, Kopp, Walther, 
Trombelli, and the Benedictine authors of the 
“ Nouveau Traitd de Diplomatique.” This last 
work, to great learning and very little judgment, 
adds BO much quackery that, upon adding together 
the various classes into which the authors divide 
the modes of writing found in Latin MSS. alone, 
we find that they enumerate classes, divisions, 
sub-divisions, genera, and species, containing one 
hundred and eighty-nine species of majuscule 
writing, one hundred and seven species of uncial 
writing, ninety-three species of demi-uncial wri¬ 
ting, and two hundred and thirteen species of 
writing in minuscules; to say nothing of the dif¬ 
ferent species into which they divide cursive or 
running hand. It may well be a question how 
many schools of illumination they would distin¬ 
guish. 

Sometimes, it is true, the words “ cum picturis” 
were added to the description of a volume, but to 
those who had not actually handled manuscripts 
the words conveyed little meaning, and the few 
engravings from such “ pictur*” which here and 
there occurred in catalogues, or elsewhere, excited 
no wish in the mind of the reader to see the orig¬ 
inals. The engravings to be met with in the 
bulky tomes of Montfaucon, Ducange, Papebroch, 
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KoUar, and others, were not generally known, nor 
were those which were published by the Society 
of Antiquaries, of the Cottonian Manuscript of 
Genesis, extensively circulated. The illuminated 
service books of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which, of whatever nature, breviary or plenarium, 
antiphonar or gradual, hours or psalter, proces¬ 
sional or benedictional, were, and still too oflen 
are, confounded under the generic term of ** mis¬ 
sal,*’ afibrded, by their more frequent occurrence, 
the chief means of information. 

The first who in this country used, to any ex¬ 
tent, illuminations as a source whence to illus¬ 
trate” the manners and customs, the dresses and | 
sports, of former ages, was the laborious Joseph 
Strutt, whose engravings, though always coarse, 
and often inaccurate, have supplied the small 
learning of many a self-styled antiquary. A few 
years afterwards the late Thomas Johnes of Hafod 
put forth his translations of Froissart’s and Mon-1 
strelet’s ” Chronicles,” with engravings in ont-| 
line from some finely illuminated MSS. of those j 
authors. Mr. Johnes’ books form an epoch in| 
the history of illustration, as they first made ap-1 
parent to the general reader the beauty to be dis-1 
cemed in manuscripts.* In 1814, Mr. UttersonI 
published an edition of the romance of ” Arthur! 
of Little Britain,” with outline engravings, in the 
style of those to Johnes’ translations. This was 
another step, for although Strutt had slightly 
tinted or daubed some of his plates, Mr. Utterson 
had some of the large paper copies of his book 
well colored, so as to imitate the originals. This, 
however, raised a quarto volume, with only twen¬ 
ty-five small plates, to the price of fifteen guineas! 
The great price of colored plates prevented the 
increase of publications of this kind, and but little 
was done until the year 1833, when Mr. Shaw 
published his ” Illuminated Ornaments.” To this 
work unquestionably the public taste is much in¬ 
debted ; it first united good judgment in the choice 
of subjects, minute accuracy of detail, beauty of 
execution, and comparative cheapness of price. 
Each plate was accompanied with a'description by 
Frederic Madden, who added a preface, which, 
though very short, is almost the only history of 
” illuminations,” to use what is now become a 
technical term for small paintings in gold and 
colors. Mr. Shaw had scarcely begun this work 
when his services were called for by the trustees 
of the British Museum to ” illustrate” the cata¬ 
logue of the Arundel collection of MSS., and 
their liberality enabled Mr. Shaw to produce some 
plates which are as yet unrivalled, save by the 
work undertaken by ^e Comte Auguste de Bas- 

* Some MSS. of Froissart are very beautiful. There 
have been published very lately some colored facsimiles, 
by Mr. Humphreys, from a remarkably fine illuminatea 
copy of Froiss!^ (now in the British Museum,) which, 
from the arms in it, (ga< a cheTron or between three es- 
odlm arg. a bordure of the second, quartering arg. on a 
ehier gu. three eaglets diralmd or,) may perhaps hare 
belong to the historian Comines. 


tard, under the auspices of the French govern¬ 
ment. The taste was now well excited in England, 
where public patronage is ever found the best. 

By the aid of the French government MM. Sil- 
vestre, Champollion-Figdac and Aimd ChampoL 
lion, JUs^ have completed a large work, the largest 
as yet on such subjects, which we have named at 
the head of this article: it contains about 300 
plates, mostly colored, comprising specimens 
writing as well as of drawings or illuminations. 
As might be expected in a work so large, the exe¬ 
cution is unequal, and many of the subjects are 
unworthy of the preference given to them over 
others. It is a vast storehouse, and although, 
from its price, it is to the general reader as inac¬ 
cessible as manuscripts themselves, yet we must 
call it an expensive, not a dear book. In Messrs. 
Bossange’s catalogue it is marked at the price of 
80/. In point of artistic feeling, and also of accu¬ 
racy, it is inferior to Mr. Shaw’s work. 

The colored plates of illuminated MSS., which 
are found in the large work of Sommerard, De 
VAft mi Moyen Age^ are little better than carica¬ 
tures. 

The first number of a humble imitation of M. 
Silvestre’s book, from which indeed some of its 
specimens are taken, is now on our table: the 
chief merit is its cheapness—five plates, printed in 
gold (Dutch gold) and colors, by Mr. Owen Jones, 
for eight shillings! Were they better drawn, little 
more could be desired. A Mr. J. O. Westwood, 
who compiles the descriptions, writes himself 

F. L. S.,” and indeed he ” speaks in Karl Lin¬ 
naeus’ vein:” thus, when describing a ”Codex 
purpureo-argenteus,” of remote antiquity, he 
says:— 

i **I have introduced the last two lines of the 
5th, and the first line of the 7th verses, to show 
I that not only the words are broken in two at the 
end of the lines, without any connecting marks, 
but that the paragraphs were also undivided into 
verses. They are, however, separated by alinea^ 
here appearing simply in the first letter being 
written rather beyond the perpendicular edge of 
the other lines, but scarcely larger than the other 
letters. The rounded E, the acutely-angled first 
stroke of the A, the elongated r and P with the 
extremity obliquely truncated, the rounded part of 
the latter scarcely reaching below half the width 
of the lines, the acute-angled M with three of its 
strokes thickened, and the ^ with the basal stroke 
elongated ^yond the triangle, and knobbed at each 
end, are peculiarities evidencing the most remote 
antiquity, in all of which respects it will bear com¬ 
parison with the most famous codices”!! 

He appears to confound ” verses” with titAoi 
and M9fpuXata ; could he possibly have expected to 
find “ verses” in a MS. believed to be of the fifth 
century 1 

His first specimen is taken from a copy of the 
Gospels, in Latin, which there is little doubt was 
sent over to iEthelstan by his brother-in-law the 
Emperor Otho, between the years 936 and 940, 
and which was given by .^thelstan to th^ metro- 
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politan church of Canterbury,* as appears from a 
coeval inscription in the volume. Mr. Westwood 
sajrs:— 

“ The first page of the volume contains a l^ge 
illuminated frontispiece ; in the centre of which is 
a youthful king, crowned and kneeling in a church, 
with two courtiers behind him, and in front a 
^ure of Christ, naked, and wounded on the side. 
The former has been supposed to represent King 
Richard 11.; but it appears to me to be unques¬ 
tionably intended for the youthful Henry VI., 
being, in fact, precisely similar to the miniatures 
of that king, contained in his psalter in the same 
library (CiSton. Domitian xvii.) In the upper! 
part of the illumination is an ag^ crowned lung. 
Kneeling in the open country, with the devil at his 
back. There are also eight coats of arms in vari¬ 
ous parts of the page, and on a blue slab are: 
inseriWl the following lines:— I 

Saxonidum dux atque decus, primumque monarcham, 

Inclitus, .£lfridum qni numeravit avum, 

Imperii primes quoties meditantur habenas, 

Me voluit sacrum regibus esse librum. 

This illumination is evidently of the early part of 
the fifteenth century, and the verses above quoted 
record the tradition that Athelstan, (the grandson 
of Alfred,) by whom the English monarchy was 
consolidated, and raised to so much importance in 
the eyes of Europe, had devoted this volume to 
the service of the coronation of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings.” 

This leaf, of which the writer of the above com¬ 
prehends neither the meaning nor the importance, 
was inserted by Margaret of York, sister of 
Edward IV., and widow of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy; therefore its date is afteri 
.1477. The arms of Burgundy impaling England! 
are at the foot of the page, with the letters C and 
M, and their motto ” Bien en advienne,” the whole 
surrounded with daisies, (Marguerites.) The 
figure of the king, therelbre, is not ” unquestion¬ 
ably intended” for Henry VI. of Lancaster, the 
mortal enemy of Margaret of York. The other 
seven eoats of arms are those attributed to, or 
borne by, the several djmasties of England prior 
to Margaret’s time: being respectively (we spare 
our readers the heraldic jargon) those of Athelstan 
•^Edward the Confessor for the Saxon kings— 
Denmark for Canute— Normandy for William I. 
and H., and Henry I.— England for Henry H., 
Richard I., John, Henry HI., Edward I. and H.— 
Ancient France (first assumed by Edward HI.)— 
and Ancient France and England quarterly for 
Edward HI. and Richard H. 

The ftct that the sister of one of our kings 
should, at such an early period, thus have per¬ 
petuated the history of the volume, takes away all 

* The words are “ Dorobemensis oathedre prhnatui, 
Ac.,” which by several writers who have meuUoned this 
volume arc supposed to sigi^ the church of Dover, 
instead of Canterbury. Their mistake has evidently 
been caused hy whool reminiscences of the Eton Latin 
(Grammar, wherein the same error occurs, in the example 
totbe seomid rale of the Second Concord in Syntaxis— 

Audito, it being heard^ regem, that the kingf proficisci, 
was set outj Dorohemiam, Jbr Dover. We commend 
this to Dr. Hawtrey’s notice. 


reasonable ground for doubt. Sir Henry Ellis 
has printed a letter* from Sir S. D’Ewes to Sir 
Martin Stuteville, which shows that this MS. was 
used at the coronation of Charles I. At that time 
it belonged to Sir Robert Cotton, who was per¬ 
sonally in attendance with it upon the sovereign. 
Not the least remarkable circumstance attending 
its history is, that, having been given by JBthelstan 
to Christ Church, Canterbury, the property of it 
should now, after the lapse of 900 years, be partly 
vested in the archbishop of that see, as principal 
trustee of the British Museum. But this interest¬ 
ing volume, the only undoubted relic of the 
ancient regalia of England, has drawn us from our 
subject. 

Of a very difierent nature from the books which 
we have just mentioned is that, which, under ftie 
auspices, and chiefly at the expense of the French 
government, is undertaken by the Comte Auguste 
de Bastard, brother of the late Comte de Bastard, 
a President of the Cour de Cassation, and Vice- 
President of the Chambre des Pairs de France. 
We ourselves have seen this splendid work,—^the 
” Peintures et Ornemens des Manuscrits,”—but It 
is probable that many of our readers will never 
have the like advantage, for We believe that there 
are not two copies in England of this costly book. 
Costly we may, indeed, well call it, for the seven¬ 
teen livraisons of the first of the three sections into 
which the ” Partie Fran 9 aise ” alone is divided, are 
published at the price of 1800 francs, or seventy- 
two sterling pounds, each—so that this first 
portion, only forming, at the most, three volumes 
” grand in folio Jdsus ” (who but Frenchmen would 
ever so profane the name?) will cost 30,600 
francs, or 1226/. sterling, (we have Count Bastard’s 
handwriting now before us,) being at the rate of 
10/. and upwards for each colored plate! The 
“ Partie Fran^aise ” is to consist of three sections, 
which, if of equal size, will amount to 3678/.! 
The conditions of subscription mention that 
partir du I*' Juillet, 1840, il paraitra, chaque an- 
nde, de quatre k six livraisons, qui seront pay des, 
argent comptant, 4 Paris, au domicile de I’dditeur, 
rue Saint Dominique, No. 93, Faubourg St. Ger- 
• • • • • Comme garantie du travail, 
les planches portent tous ces mots, Le Comte 
Auguste de Bastard direxit, et un timbre sec aux 
armes de Pdditeur.” We fear that neither our 
announcement, nor the count’s guarantee, will 
procure him many subscribers. Of the great ac¬ 
curacy as well as unrivalled splendor of this book 
there can be no doubt; nor would we insinuate 
anything tending to depreciate its high merits as 
a work of art, or '’illustrated book;” but we 
openly express our opinion that the vast cost is not 
compensated by the result obtained. MSS. them¬ 
selves would be as accessible as this book, which 
would represent only a small portion of a few. 
If Count Auguste de Bastard’s work should com¬ 
prise only two other parts of equal extent with the 
* Original Letters, first series, vol. i., p. 214. 
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French, the cost of % single copy will be upwards j 
of eleven thousand pounds! a sum which, if well i 
managed, would produce an entire edition of a| 
work of high character and great beauty. The 
‘‘ Antiquities of Mexico,” a magnificent work put 
forth at the sole expense of a young Irish noble- 
man, the late Viscount Kingsborough, cost his 
lordship, we believe, about 30,000L ; but for this 
sum a whole edition of a book in seven volumes in 
large folio, with very numerous colored plates, 
was obtained,* and, in relation to its bulk and 
necessary price, copies were extensively circulated. 
However, be the cost of the count’s work what it 
may, the French government cannot be taxed 
with want of liberality, for it has subscribed for 
sixty copies (including that of the editor and the 
four required by the ” Copyright Act ” of France,) 
out of the one hundred copies printed. This sub¬ 
scription, for the first section of the first part alone, 
amounta to 73,560i{.,or, for the ”Partie Fraa^aise,” 
to 220,680/., and, i^ould the whole be completed, 
on the least proposed scale, to 668,040/., or, in 
francs, to 16,032,960! Of this enormous sum, 
we believe that the French Chambers have already 
paid no little portion. At this rate ” Illustrated 
Books ” become of great national importance, and 
the length of our notice of the count’s work is 
amply justified* 

To enter fully into the history and mystery of 
illuminated MSS., from which the books we have 
just mentioned draw their materials, would lead 
us too far from our subject, and would not be of 
much interest to those, by far the greater part of 
our readers, who never have had, perhaps never 
will have, an opportunity of examining such works 
of bygone times, and will know of them only by 
the books just mentioned and their more humble 
copyists. One thing we must premise, however, 
that whatever may be the age of the MS.—of the 
seventh or of the fifteenth century; whatever its 
school, whether of Byzantine or Flemish, Italian 
or Anglo-Saxon art; whatever its subject, whether 
the holy Scriptures.or a romance, a chronicle or a 
book of devotions; in short, whatever its matter, 
whether prose or poetigr—^the illuminations may 
be generally taken to represent the arts, manners, 
customs, and especially the dresses of the age and 
country in which the MS. itself was written and 
** illuminated.” Thus we may trace many of the 
customs and dresses of our Anglo-Saxon fore¬ 
fathers in a psalter which belonged to Canute, and 
many early English sports and pastimes in another 
psalter of the thirteenth century, (which at a later 
period belonged to Queen Mary,) and which also 
afifbrds a very curious specimen of the bizarrerie 
of the early artists. At the foot of the pages of 
this MS., amongst the numerous grotesques with 

* Of this splendid book two copies were printed on 
vellnm, which, when illuminated and bound, were esti¬ 
mated to cost 20001. each. Lord Kingsborounn presented 
one to the British Musewm, the second to Bodleian 
Libiafy. 


which they are ornamented, is a complete series 
of illustrations to—what do our readers suppose ?— 
the Romance of Reynard the Fox ! and figures of 
the same kind with those to be found in the 
misericordes or misereres of our cathedral stalls. 
The late amiable and lamented Gage Rokewood 
has given, in the Vetusta Monumenta of the Society 
of Antiquaries, a number of early carriages and 
dresses from the Lutterel Psalter. Mr. Shaw has 
given figures of” Spanish warriors ” of the twelfth 
century, which are copied from the ” illustrations ” 
to a Commentary on the Apocalypse,* written at 
Burgos in 1109, and which strongly resemble 
some of the figures on the Bayeux Tapestry ; yet 
the first are intended for the ” horsemen” seen by 
the holy apostle in his prophetical vision, the 
second for the Norman cavalry at the battle of 
Hastings. The MSS. of Quintus Curtius, Vale¬ 
rius Flaccus, Statius^ and others, give us represen¬ 
tations of the warriors and arms of the times of 
our Edwards and Henrys, of Froissart and Coin- 
mines ; we have now before our eyes an illumiiiar 
tion representing part of 

“ The tale of Troy divine,” 
in which cannon are planted against the walls of 
Ilion, and soldiers, armed cap-^-pie in such armor 
as Dr. Meyrick would assign to the year 1450, are 
scaling walls which, though pierced for cross-bows, 
are but about half their own height, whilst cavalry 
are advancing to gates which, though machicolla* 
ted and portecoulissed, do not reach to the middle 
of the warriors’ lances. Even the Hebrew MSS. 
are not exempt from this unfailing characteristic^ 
Wo have seen a MS., of the fifteenth century of 
the Haggada, that Rabbinical office for the first 
two evenings at the Passover, in which is embod¬ 
ied the legend of ” this is the stick which beat the 
dogj which bit the co/, which ate the kid, which my 
father bought for twopence accompanied with 
figures in Spanish dresses of the artist’s time;— 
and a roll of the book of Esther, of the seventeenth 
century, in which Haman and Mordecai are depict¬ 
ed as Dutch Jews in trunk hose, and king Ahas- 
uerus as a burgomaster with his gold chain. Sun¬ 
dry critics have expatiated with lofty contempt on 
the violation of all rules of propriety and keeping 
by these early illuminators. There is no defend¬ 
ing them against the charge— but it so happens 
that it does not apply to them alone, for most of 
the great painters are equally obnoxious to it. We 
need only walk through the Louvre or our own 
National Gallery to observe every kind of extrav- 

* It is difficult to say with truth of any volume that it 
is unique; we, however, believe this to be so, except a rival 
to its strange mixture of styles of art exist in the dark 
unfathomed caves of Spanisn libraries. It was purchased 
by the Trustees of the British Museum from tne Comte 
de Survilliers (Joseph Buonaparte), for whom, whilst in 
Spain, it was not improbably abstracted from the Elscnrial 
or from the Archiepiscopal Library of Toledo. There is 
none like it in any collection which we have seen, nor 
was there before in the British Museum, neither is there, 
we have good reason to think, in the Bibliothdque du 
Roi at Paris. Only one other copy of the text of the 
work is known, viz., in the Royal Library of Turin. 
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agancf;; nor, to apply another test, does the 
most outrageous performance of any illuminator 
surpass the practical absurdity of Garrick playing 
Julius Cesar or Macbeth in an English general’s 
uniform of his own time, or (what many of our 
own readers have witnessed) the performance of 
Terence’s comedies by the young gentlemen of 
Westminster School attired as modem dandies and 
powdered lacqueys. These and such like absui^ 
dities we do not now commit; but St. Paul’s Ca¬ 
thedral is still deformed by Dr. Johnson—in a Ro¬ 
man toga ! and Westminster Abbey by Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckinghamshire, as a Roman warrior, 
with an inscription as offensive to Christianity and 
right feeling as the monument itself is to good 
taste. The one rule to which, with all their faults, 
the illuminators of ancient times adhered is now of 
great use to ns their descendants, who want to 
know their modes of life in all their tenses ; their 
arms, costumes, architecture, and furniture are 
thus become familiar to us. The costumes of the 
middle ages are now well understood; and Mr. 
Albert Way, we doubt not, could satisfactorily in¬ 
form us of the fashions of any particular period, a 
knowledge which oflen serves to fix the epoch of a 
work of art. At her Majesty’s fancy ball last 
year, a royal duchess appeared as Anne of Bre¬ 
tagne, in costume historically correct; the Duch¬ 
ess of A. as a lady of the highest rank of the four¬ 
teenth century, faithfully copied from an illumina^ 
tion of—the Queen of Sheba!—from a magnificent 
Bible history of the time; whilst the Marchioness 
of E. was in the costume of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, copied, aptly enough, from one 
of the Virtues, as blazoned in gold tissue and 
ermine, among the illuminations Ur Henry VH.’s 
copy of the Poems of Charles of Orleans (father of 
Louis Xn.,) who was taken prisoner at Agin- 
oourt. 

To give a full account of the rise and progress 
of illuminated or ** illustrated” MSS., would oblige 
us greatly to exceed the limits of a review, but we 
cannot altogether pass over the subject. Its his¬ 
tory has yet to be written, and great difficulties 
will attend the composition, as regards the produc¬ 
tions of the earlier centuries of the Christian era. 
The extraordinarily early dates assigned by some 
writers to the celebrated MSS. of Virgil and 
Terence, in the Vatican, are altogether conjectural 
and destitute of any foundation in sound criticism. 
The first has been referred to the same century in 
which Virgil lived, the other to the time of Con¬ 
stantine ! If these dates be true, ought we any 
longer to doubt that St. Mark’s library possesses, 
as it once boasted of doing, the autograph of that 
evangelist, or that the Alexandrian MS. was 
written by Thecla in the time of St. Paul ? The 
late amiable and accomplished but credulous Mr. 
Ottley has published, in the Archseologia of the 
Society of Antiquaries, an elaborate dissertation to 
prove that a MS. in the British Museum, contain¬ 
ing an ” illustrated” copy of Cicero’s version of 


Aratus, is of the like early date. We have known 
Mr. Ottley discover vestiges of early Roman art 
in the illuminations of a work written by Con- 
venevole da Prato, the tutor of Petrarch, and ad¬ 
dressed to Louis of Anjou, King of Naples! That 
the MSS. which we have named, and many 
others which we could name, are of great antiquity, 
is true; but we unhesitatingly assert that it is 
impossible, without better criteria than we now 
possess, to assign them, as is so confidently done by 
sciolists, to any particular century. 

In our own country the arts of illumination flour¬ 
ished at a very remote period of time: perhaps no 
nobler monument of its kind is possessed by any 
nation than the ” Book of St. Cuthbert,” or 
” Durham Book,” now in the British Museum. 
It is a copy of the Gospels in Latin, written, at the 
end of the seventh century, by Eadfrith, Bishop 
of Lindisfame, who died A.D. 721, and illuminated 
by .^thelwald, the succeeding bishop. It was then 
clothed in a binding of gold, inlaid with precious 
stones, by Bilfrith, a monk of the same establish- 
ment; and a Dano-Saxon version was interlined 
by a priest named Aldred. The old chronicler, 
Turgot, or Simon of Durham, gravely narrates 
how, by the merits of St. Cuthbert, and of those 
who, in his honor, had written and adorned the 
book, it was miraculously preserved when the 
Danes ravaged Lindisfame. Simon says, ” Erat 
enim aurificii arte praecipuus.” Its golden and 
gemmed binding is gone, but its intrinsic beauty is 
preserved, as may be seen by Mr. Shaw’s fac¬ 
simile. 

MSS. of this remote date are rare; still rarer 
are those which at all approach in beauty to the 
Durham Book. In the time of Charlemagne 
greater progress was made, and the art of writing 
in gold became more practised. The Codex 
Aureus, for which Lord Treasurer Harley gave 
500/., is of this time, and so is the volume well 
known as the ” Hours” of Charlemagne. The 
Bible which is said to have been written by Alenin 
for Charlemagne, and which was purchased for the 
National Library at the cost of 750/., is more 
probably of the time of Charles the Bald; for 
whom another splendid Bible, now in the Bibli- 
oth^que du Roi, is believed to have been writ¬ 
ten, of which a portion is in the Harleian Library. 
In this rapid sketch we cannot particularize many 
things; we shall name only a few of sacred sub¬ 
jects. We have already mentioned the Gospels 
belonging to iEthelstan, and we notice of the same 
century the Menologium in the Vatican, with illu¬ 
minations which have been engraved under the 
auspices of Cardinal Albani, and the Benedictional 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, which was 
written for S. Ethel wold. Bishop of Winchester, 
and which is fully described by the late Mr. Gage 
Rokewood in the Archaeologia. These are worthy 
of comparison. The Psalter of St. Louis is in the 
Biblioth^ue de 1’Arsenal, and the very splendid 
Bible of the Anti-Pope Clement VH. (Robert of 
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Genera) is in the Biblioth^que du Roi. The 
identical copy of Gniar des Moulix's version of 
Pierre le Mangeur’s Biblical History, which was 
found in the tent of John, king of France, at the 
battle of Poictiers, is in the British Museum, and 
also the copy which belonged to his son the Duke 
of Berry.” The “ Hours” of this Duke of Berry 
are in the Bibliothdque du Roi. Sir John Tobin, 
of Liverpool, possesses the famous ** Bedford 
Missal,” for which he gave 1100/. It was written 
for the Regent Duke of Bedford, brother of Henry 
y. The same gentleman also purchased for 500 
guineas, at Mr. Hurd’s sale in 1832, the Breviary 
which was presented to Isabella of Castile by Fer¬ 
nando de Rojas.* The beautiful Psalter of Henry 
VI. is in the British Museum; and that which 
belonged to his father-in-law, Rend of Anjou, and 
is said, but on what appear to us insufficient 
grounds, to have been illuminated by Rend himself, 
is in the Bibliothdque de PArsenal at Paris. The 
“ Hours” which belonged to Rend, and afterwards 
to Henry VH., are in this country. One of the 
finest volumes of this kind, the ” Hours” of Anne 
of Bretagne, is in the Bibliothdque du Roi; its 
exquisite illuminations are most faithlessly and 
coarsely copied in Sommerard’s work. Another, 
certainly by the same hand, and which now is in 
Mr. Holford*s library, formerly belonged to Chris- 
tofero Madruzzi, Cardinal Bishop of Trent, who is 
believed to have originated the memorable council 
held there. The Duke of Devonshire possesses 
the Missal of Henry VH. The Psalter of Henry 
VTH. is in the British Museum. The ” Hours” 
of Charles Y. are at Vienna. We might extend 
this list fifty-fold. We cannot, however, pass 
over the Sherborne Breviary, in the collection 
of the Duke of Northumberland at Sion House; 
the Missal (now in the British Museum) of the 
Croy family, that family so familiarized to us by 
Walter Scott’s Isabelle—^a volume richly adorned 
with miniatures and with a profusion of blazonry 
quite sufficient to have gratified the vanity of 
Countess Hameline;—nor two beautiful Missals 
of Italian art belonging to the queen, which are 

* Amonpt its many orm^ents this MS. contains the 
arms of the Roxas or Rojas family, {or^ Jive etoiles of 
ei^hi rays, saltire tvise, azure^) with the inscription (we 
mve it m full) “Dominae Elizabethse Hispanianun et 
SicilisB reginse christianissimae potentissimae semper 
augustae, supreinae Dominse suae clementissimae Francis- 
cus de Roias, ejusdem majestatis humillimus servus ac 
creatura, optime de se meritae hoc breviarium ex obsequio 
obtulit.” Dr. Dibdin, who describes this volume (Bibl. 
Derameron, i., pp. clxiii. clxvii.,) mistakes the arms of 
Rojas for those of FVance!—“ wherein we observe the 
arms of France quartered on a blue ground”—and reads, 
or rather prints the latter part of the inscription thus;— 
** H , marin .... ex <^equio obtulit.** Dr. Dibdin 
fiiirly rave up the interpretation. Not so the compiler of 
Mr. Hurd’s Catalogue, who thinks “ it may safely be af¬ 
firmed they conveyed a compliment to Isabella’s patronage 
of Columbus’ expedition. King Ferdinand having refused 
any assbtance. Isabella generously supplied the greater 
part of the outfit. The mutilated words if... marifi .... 
furnish the key. The hiatus may probably be filled up 
nearly thus;—“ J5r[w] {Tram] marifi. [ar] that 

is, E^spanitc TVansinarina: ezpedilioma Pautrid ex 
obsequio obtulUtl** This equals Jonathan Oldbuck’s 
A.D.L.L. A^pricola DicavU LiJbens ljubens. 


valauble not only for their intrinsic merits, but 
also as tokens of gratitude from tbe last of the 
Stuarts—the Cardinal of York—to King George 
IV. 

The names of those who executed the beautiful 
works which we have mentioned, and others of like 
nature, have in very few instances been handed down 
to us. We have already mentioned Bishop uSthel- 
wald. Oderisi d’Agobbio, and Franco of Bologna, 
are immortalized by Dante;* of Silvestro degli 
Angeli little more than his name is known. Fran¬ 
cesco Veronese and Girolamo dei Libri are known 
only by the beautiful missal which they adorned 
for one of the cardinals of the Della Rovere family; 
and we have not many particulars of the life of 
Don Giulio Clovio, who, although one of the latest, 
is yet confessedly the chief amongst all of his art. 
One testimony to his celebrity is Uie ready attribu¬ 
tion by sciolists of any manuscript, having any 
pretensions to beauty, to his hand. A small vol¬ 
ume, which the Strawberry Hill catalogue said 
was his work, produced under the auctioneer’s 
hammer about 400/. His undoubted works are 
few. A commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, which 
he adorned for Cardinal Grimani, is in the museum 
of Sir John Soane. Mr. Grenville possesses the 
victories of Charles V., painted by Clovio for 
Philip n.; and a missal by his hand belongs to 
Mr. Townley of Townley, ffie head of the ancient 
Roman Catholic family of that name. It is not 
known where the volume which he painted for the 
king of Portugal, and which is elaborately de¬ 
scribed in William Bonde’s work, exists at this 
time, if indeed it be existing. The splendid but 
unfinished genealogy of the kings of Portugal, 
lately added by the trustees of the British Museum 
to the National Collection, has been by some per¬ 
sons attributed to him, but there is more reason to 
believe the paintings to have been done, at least in 
part, by Simon of Bruges for the Infant Don Fer¬ 
nando. Our readers may judge of the value of 
such productions by the fact that this genealogy, 
consisting of eleven leaves, is thought to have been 
cheaply purchased for the sum of 600/. Mr. Gren¬ 
ville’s Giulio Clovio cost him, we believe, 500 
guineas. 

We have scarcely space to mention another 
class of manuscripts: the Venetian Ducali, or 
codes of instructions given by the senate or pre- 
gadj in the name of the Doge to those nobles who 
were deputed to preside over the various posses¬ 
sions of the seignory. These volumes were gen¬ 
erally adorned in a manner according with the 
rank of the doge and the patrician governor. 
Three of these ducali were brought from Italy by 
Mr. Edwards, and attributed by him to Titian, 

♦ ** O, diss* io lui, non sei tu Oderisi, 

L’onor d’Agobbio, e I’onor di quell’ arte 
Che alluroinare d chiamata in Parisi 1 
Frate, diss’ egli, piu ridon le carte 
Che penelleggia Franco Bolognese: 

L’onore d tutto or suo, e mio in parte.” 

Pio’g, xi. 7». 
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Tintoretto, and Battista Gelotti respectively. 
They formed part of his library sold in London in 
1815. We know not who now possesses them. 
When we consider the numerous volumes of this 
kind which, during a long series of years, were 
adorned for the numerous governors of the numer¬ 
ous dependencies of the Venetian republic, their 
great rarity is only to be accounted for by the 
system of secrecy observed by that government. 
It is probable that these volumes were restored by 
the various podesUus and capitani at their return 
from their offices to the archives of the seignory, 
and.there destroyed. It is certain that they were 
not sold, like our own exchequer documents, to a 
fishmonger by the ton weight. On this supposi¬ 
tion only can we account for the fact that not more 
than fifty, between the years 1360 and 1700, so 
far as we can learn, are known to exist—yet the 
state archives have been brought to the light of 
day, the great families have been ruined, and their 
libraries dispersed. Count Dam mentions only 
fifteen. The British Museum possesses twenty- 
eight, the Bibliothdque du Roi (according to Darn 
and Professor Marsand) thirteen. Sir Thomas 
Phillipps six, Mr. Grenville one. We know of 
one only at Cambridge, and we do not think that 
the Bodleian possesses more than two or three. 

Before noticing the more modern illustrations, 
we must not omit to mention one mode (and that 
but little known to us moderns) of conveying in¬ 
formation by pictorial representations on walls. 
We cannot undertake to particularize all these 
modes, but they well deserve a more enlarged 
space than we can afford to give here. We will 
allude to one subject only, that of Geography; to 
the painted maps described by Eumenius,* the 
Peutinger Tables, (which we know only by a 
comparatively modern copy,) the maps in the 
king^s chamber at Westminster, the Hereford map, 
and the paintings to illustrate the voyages of the 
fratelli zeni in the Sala dello scudo at Venice. 
This taste, perhaps the necessity for its indul¬ 
gence, has gone by: we do not expect to see 
Parry’s voyages or Bumes’ travels depicted in 
her Majesty’s robing room, in the new Houses of 
Parliament. 

It is quite foreign to our purpose to enter at 
length into the origin and history of engraving, or 
to^ discuss the priority of this or that wood cut, or 
the relative authority or credulity of Papillon, Hei- 
necken, or Ottley. With regard to the wood cuts 

illustrative” of the History, of Alexander, and 

* •* Videat praeterea in illis porticibus jnventus ct quo- 
tidie applet omnes terras, et cuncta maria, et quicquid 
invictissimi principes urbium, gentium, .nationum aut 
pietate restituunt, aut virtute conbeiunt, aut terrors de- i 
vinduntw Siquidem illic, ut ipse vidisti, credo, instni- i 
ends puentim cau$s4, quo manifestius oculis discerentur 
qu» difficilius percipiuntur auditu, omnium cum nomini¬ 
bus sms locorum situs, spntia, intervalla descripta sunt, 
quicquid ubique fluminum oritur, et conditur, quacumque | 
se littonim sinus flectunt, qua vel ambitu cingit orbem 
vel impetu irrumpit oceanus .”—Eumenu .Mduensis 
Oratio j)ro instaurandis scholia Afamtanis, cap. xx. ed. 
Amtzenii, tom. i., p. 225. 


said by Papillon to have been executed in the 
year 1286 by a twin brother and sister of the name 
of Cunio, we cannot but agree (in spite of all that 
has been urged by Ottley and 2^ni) with Hei- 
necken and those who believe the whole to be a 
fable. Were it not for the fact that Papillon had 
been insane, we should not hesitate to call it an 
impudent forgery. It is certain, however, that 
engravings of some sort, or illustrations, were not 
merely coeval with printing, but even preceded 
it;—the block books, as they are termed, being 
amongst the first. The “ Biblia Pauperum,” 
whose every leaf is now worth a bank note, was 
the Pictorial Bible of the middle of the fifteeth cen¬ 
tury ; and the “ Speculum Sacerdotum,” which 
purported to be a help to “ pauperes praedicatores,” 
may be considered typical of ‘^Simeon’s Skele- 
I tons of Sermons,” intended for the same useful 
purpose. The history of the art of cutting in 
wood and copper haa its interest--but that in¬ 
terest is not general. 

It is equally foreign to our purpose, and far be¬ 
yond the limits of a review, to enumerate the 
individual books which have been put forth ¥rith 
illustrations during the four centuries wherein the 
arts of printing and engraving have flourished con¬ 
jointly. Neither are the various epochs of im¬ 
provement, if indeed improvement there he to any^ 
great extent, so marked as to enable us to point out 
I to our readers those signs or instances by which 
I they may be judged of. Our chief boast may be 
the great facility with which tens of thousands of 
copies are produced in cases where a few hun¬ 
dreds only in the earlier times were either made or 
needed. We have said that no modem printer 
has excelled the Mazarine Bible. Has any wood¬ 
cutter excelled Albert Durer! Have any Illus¬ 
trations” to Dante yet appeared which, save Flax- 
man’s outlines, excel those by Botticelli, or Bal- 
dini in the Florence Dante of 14811 Yet this is 
the second book published with engravings. Can 
a higher tribute have been paid to the illustrations 
of a book than that, from their great beauty, they 
should for a long time and by many writers have 
been attributed to Raffaelle, and that this opinion 
can be refuted only by the fact of Rafiaelle’s youth 
at the time when the book was published ? What 
modem designer, what modem engraver, but would 
feel flattered were such work his own? Yet this 
book—^the Hypnerotomachia of PoHpkilOy by Fran¬ 
cesco Colonna—was published in 1499, when Raf¬ 
faelle was but sixteen years of age.* If profusion 
be a test of modem excellence, what work can be 
said to excel the Perils and adventures of the 
famous hero and knight Tewrdanneths,” printed in 


♦ Prom this vn must except maps and charts, which 
down to a surprisingly late period remained of very rude 
and inacenrate desi^ ana execution. Compare any 
isolario of the Mediterranean formed in the eighteenth 
century with that fine specimen of marine surveying, the 
map of the North Sea, published by the Admiralty, under 
the care of Capt. ^aufort, from the surveys of the 
lamented Capt. Hewitt, finished after his death by 
Capt. Washington. 
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Nmember^ in 15171* In modern ** illustrated 
books” we ha^e often recognized designs and en- 
giEYings as having come under our observation 
before; having appeared on the table as ” pieces 
de resistance,” we have met with them hashed up 
in an annual or in some rifacciamenio, peppered 
highly to excite the languid appetite of the cloyed 
literary public. Even here, even in the abuse of 
art, our forefathers excelled us. We copy even 
their faults. Jonathan Oldbuck sa]^, 

' “ I conceive that my descent from that painful 
and industrious typographer Wolfrand 01denbuck,f 
who, in the month of December, 1493, under the 
patronage, as the * Colophon’ tells us, of Sebas¬ 
tian Scheyter and Sebastian Hammermaister, ac¬ 
complished the printing of the ‘ Great Chronicle’ 
of Nuremberg—i conceive, I say, that my descent 
from that great restorer of learning is more cred¬ 
itable to me as a man of letters than if I had num¬ 
bered in my genealogy all the brawling, bullet¬ 
headed, iron-f^ted old Gothic barons since the 
days of Crentheminachcryme—not one of whom, 
I suppose, could write his own name.” 

We doubt if the laird of Monkbams would have 
made this boast, had our learned friend Mr. Mait¬ 
land’s ” Papers on Sacred Art”| appeared. He 
would have been startled at hearing that the 
” great restorer of learning,” from whom he 
claimed to descend, had caused one and the same 
wood-cut head to represent in succession Hosea— 
Sadoch—Scipio Africanus the younger—Antonio 
de Butrio, a Bolognese jurisconsult of the fifteenth 
century—and Nicold Perotti, the conclavist of 
Cardinal Bessarion, who by his simplicity lost his 
master the popedom, himself a cardinal’s hat. He 
would find one set of features—literally speaking, 
one Uock-head —used for Zephaniah, .ACsop, Philo 
Judaeus, Aulus Gellius, Priscian, and John Wic- 
lid*—another for Hector, Homer, Mordecai, Ter¬ 
ence, Johannes Scotus, Francesco Filelfo, and 
sundry others—a third for Eli the priest, Virgil 
the poet, Arius the arch-heretic, &c. But books 


* This work is an allegorical poem on the marring 
of the Emperor Maximilian I. {Tevrrdanncihs, or “No¬ 
ble Thoughts,”) with the Princess Maria of Burgundy 
(^renrcim^ or “ Rich in Honor:”) it is dedicated to 
Charles V.. by Melchior Pfintzing, chaplain to the em¬ 
peror, who declares that he witnessed all the marvellous 
deeds narrated, and who is generally believed to be the 
author, though some writers have ascribed it to the em¬ 
peror himself. The volume is a most splendid specimen 
of the art of printing, “ par rapport aux caractdres extra 
ordiiiaires avec lesquels le tcxte y est imprime ; caracU 
res omes de trails hardis entrelaces les uns dans les 
autres, et qui firarent d’une manidre merveillense uoe 
b^lle ^criture allemande.” It was long a matter of ques¬ 
tion whether the work were printed from metal types 
or from wooden blocks, but from accurate collations it is 
now proved that types were used. The woodcuts are 
of extraordinary beauty^ and were executed by Hans 
Schaeufflein, whose initials, (with his rebus, a baker’s 
peel, SchauJUin,) are on several of the engravings. Some 
of them have been attributed to Hans Burgkmair, the 
pupil and friend of Albert Durer. Of this magnificent 
book the Earl of Ashbumham, the Elarl Spencer, and the 
Rijghi Hon. T. Grenville, and some others, possess copies 
printed on vellum. 

t Antony Ksberger was the real Simon Pure. 

t We sincerely hope that these papers, like those on 
•* The Dark Ages,” will appear in a separate form. 
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with far higher pretensions than the “ Nuremberg 
Chronicle” were illustrated with equal fidelity. In 
“ Fox’s Martyrs,” a book having the odor of 
sanctity, one wood cut represents eighteen persons 
burned by sixes at Brentford, Canterbury, and 
Colchester respectively, and serves also to depict 
seven who suffered at Smithfield. The portrait 
of Bishop Farrer answers as well for sundry per¬ 
sons of inferior note. The question whether the 
martyrologist’s text partake or not of this system 
of repetition, whether the same dialogue, mutatis 
mutandis, occurs more than once or twice, forms 
no part of our present inquiry. 

We know of more modem instances of this con¬ 
ventional portraiture: for example, see Houbra- 
ken’s heads. The same freak, or rather imposition, 
has been practised in stone: thus a statue of John 
Sobieski, king of Poland, trampling on a Turk, 
was called a statue of Charles II., having under 
his feet the usurper Cromwell, and was erected to 
that monarch’s honor by Alderman Sir Robert 
Vyner, Bart. This citizen-like illustration stood 
on the site of the present Mansion-house. The 
late Mr. George Chalmers was of opinion that as 
features, the length or shape of the nose or chin 
or mouth, and the color of the hair or eyes, were 
matters capable of being described, so they were 
capable of being depicted, and he exemplified his 
belief by composing, synthetically, a portrait of 
Mary Queen of Scots!—^We will not anxiously 
look out for very modern instances of somewhat 
similar deceptions; we speak with a tone of can* 
tion to those whom it may concern. It is not 
likely that now, as in the days of the “ Nuremberg 
Chronicle,” the same engraving will serve to 
represent Anglia, Troy, Toulouse, Pisa, and Ra¬ 
venna ; but we have rkchauffis—usque ad nauseam. 

For a long time the ornaments or illustrations 
of printed books were chiefly, (we are far from 
thinking or saying, entirely,) confined to represen¬ 
tations of actual or material things, such as per¬ 
sons or places, existing or purporting to exist. 
The more imaginative portion of illustrations may, 
we think, be considered to arise from a taste which 
once obtmned throughout Europe—that of Em¬ 
blems, as they were not always correctly termed. 
Few comparatively of our readers may know that 
these bookk are to be reckoned by hundreds, many 
'of them adorned with engravings which, both as 
regards design and execution, would in the artistic 
slang of the present day be called ” Gems of Art.” 
What a sensation would now be made were a work 
advertised ” with illustrations designed by B Par^ 
migiano, and engraved by Giulio Bonasone”— 
even though the book bore the somewhat vague 
title of ” Symbolic® Qusstionee de Universe Ge- 
nere!”* From the nature of these books, their 
amusing tendency, and consequent frequent de¬ 
struction by use, often, we have no doubt, by the 


* See Roscoe’s account of Ashilleo BoQohi^.in hts Leo 
X., cap. xvii. 
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hands of children, many of them are now very 
scarce. They form a curious chapter in the his¬ 
tory of literature ; and we are surprised that they 
are not a more frequent object of collection by 
bibliographers and biblio-maniacs. They have 
their use too in personal history. Most individuals 
of note, by rank or merit, had their emblem or 
device, or imprese^ which served them ofren in lieu 
of a name, still ofrener in lieu of arms, when, in 
the case of ignoble birth, arms could not, as now, 
be “ found to any name,” by any seal-engn^ver. 
In England we bad several writers of verses to 
emblems. Whitneys, and Withers and others are 
not very generally known; but who does not re¬ 
member ” Quarles' Emblems,” with all the quips 
and quiddities, and withal—the absurdities—con¬ 
tained therein! Quarles owed a vast deal to the 
jPia Desideria of Herman Hugo, a Jesuit, one of 
the most popular books of its class. Other sub¬ 
jects than religion had their emblems. Otho 
Vanius put forth Emblemata Horatiana, where 
Horace's text is spiritualized to absurdity, and 
parva sapientia is figured as a baby Minerva, armed 
cap~€hpief and bearing an sgis and spear! The 
most complete collection which we ever saw of 
these books of emblems was that formed by the 
late Duke of Marlborough, whilst Marquess of 
Blandford, and living at Whitenights. That col¬ 
lection is now dispersed. We hope some day 
to give our readers a separate article on Em¬ 
blems.” 

In the earlier half of the last century* some few 
editions of a few books, as Milton, Shakespeare, 
the “Spectator,” &c., were published, having 
each a few plates from designs by such artists as 
;Hayman and Wale, and others unknown to fame, 
and deserving none. They have this merit in 
•common with the old illuminators, that they repre¬ 
sent faithfully the costumes and manners of the 
times. Once, we believe, and once only, Hogarth 
designed a merely ornamental or imaginative sub¬ 
ject ibr a volume. His plates to “Kirby’s Per¬ 
spective” are real illustrations. In the last cen¬ 
tury, too, existed a taste of which we know few 
modern instances, that of books printed entirely 
ifrom intaglio or from engraved plates. Such were 
.a “Horace,” by Pyne, and a “Virgil,” by Jus¬ 
tice, now only met with in the collections of the 
curious; the former was not devoid of merit in its 
illustrations. A Prayer Book was also engraved 
by Sturt, having no other merit than that, if it be 
any, which arises from the difficulty of execution. 
Sturt was a painftd artist. There is in his book a 
portrait of George I., composed of the Lord's 
Prayer, the Creed, the Decalogue, and sundry 
Psalms. He has also reproduced the old but 
always ludicrous error of the “ beam ” in the eye, 

♦ We do not mean to be understood as implying that 
.• no books had plates befere this time. But we are not 
} making a catalogue. One of the most beautiful books we 
«ever saw was a copy of the first edition of Jeremy Tay- 
.lor*8 “ Life of Christ.” with “ brilliant impressions in toe 
tfint state ” of. the plaiea engraved by Faithome. 


represented as a log of wood, at the least tax feet 
long! In the last century, too, some books were 
published, which may bear comparison with soy 
of the present day. We may instance tlie 
“Voyages Pittoresques,” particularly that of 
Naples and Sicily by Saint Non, a book well and 
splendidly illustrated, but sadly disfigured by tm- 
mondices,* most needlessly as well as offensively 
introduced. In the case of our own country we 
may instance “Cook's Voyages,” and the truly 
magnificent plates with which, by the wise liber¬ 
ality of the government, they were enriched. 

In the latter part of the last century a great 
change—a marked improvement over the Hay- 
mans and Wales, et id genus omne — took place. 
There flourished at the same time Bartolozzi and 
Cipriani, and— a host in himself—the late Charles 
Stothard, R. A., a truly English artist—one to 
whom little justice is done in this respect. Even 
his industry was remarkable, and could we enu¬ 
merate the plates engraved from his designs, the 
numbers would, we think, astonish our readers. 
Many of his designs, engraved by the elder Heath 
for Harrison's “Novelist's Magazine,” are of 
great beauty, though but little known. This 
magazine is a worit of twenty-three closely-printed 
royal octavo volumes! We cannot pretend to re¬ 
count or even to know the existence of all the 
books which now swarmed with iUustradons. 
Shakespeare and the “British Classics,” (here 
understood to mean ^writings originally epheme¬ 
ral,) and the “ British Poets ” and the “ British 
Theatre,” were all published in an “ illustrated ” 
form by Bell, and Cooke, and others, we believe, 
of whom we never heard nor care to hear. The 
editions, however, published by Sharpe of the 
“Classics” and “Poets,” are far beyond the 
others in taste and beauty—nay, we think them 
not equalled by any which have since appeared. 
The beauty of these books rendered it not ^neath 
the dignity of any artist to engage in similar ob¬ 
jects, and there are few who have not fleshed their 
pencils in “ illustrations.” The greatest, and also 
the most industrious, of living geniuses in art. 
Turner, has, we believe, allotted a space of every 
day for many years past to the execution of small 
drawings for the “ illustration ” of books. He 
is said to receive twenty-five guineas for the small¬ 
est ; but the booksellers ofren get more than that 
price for the drawing from a collector, after their 
own purpose has been served. 

At last arose the rage for Annuals, and for a 
time Art lay prostrate at the feet of Nonsense. 
We cannot think of criticising the Annuals—hap¬ 
pily they are nearly extinct. One million ster¬ 
ling has, at the least estimate, been wasted on 
their production. Oh, that our readers could see— 


* We must caution all parents aninst buymg, without 
previous examination, any of the FVench ” illustrated ” 
editions, even of their standard authors. The artists ap¬ 
pear to wander willingly from their suMects in order to 
seek for dirt. Even their more scientific books are nol 
free from this plague-spot. 
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as we hare seen—tU the Annaals which, &om the 
rise to the decline and &11 of the imbecile mania, 
haTe appeared—in one small space of, perhaps, 8 
feet by 6 feet—and moralize as we haTe done upon 
the public taste! That taste has of late b^n 
Tenting itself in part in Art^unions, not the most 
objectionable of safety-TalTes; but this, it seems, 
is now closed by the fiscal hand of goremment. 
W e wait to see the next direction of the pictorial 
energy. 

lUnstration,” as now used by booksellers and 
printsellers, is incapable of being defined. Every 
engraving, every wood cut, every ornamented let¬ 
ter, however meaningless, however absurd, is an 
illustration; and provided such things are rather 
numerous in proportion to the extent of the work, 
k is forthwith dubbed **an illustrated edition,” 
and the public are good-natured enough to buy it. 
Now a history may be well called illustrated 
when, as in the case of accurate views or authentic 
portraits, the pictured representation conveys to 
the mind a more clear and accurate knowledge 
than any verbal description could by any possibility 
communicate—when a single glance of the eye 
will at once impress on the mind that accurate 
idea of form which it is impossible for a blind per- j 
son to obtain. A book of natural history is defective 
in one of its main objects when it wants such illus¬ 
trations. It appears from Pliny, (xxv. 2,4,) that 
Greek botanicsd works usually had the plants 
copied on the margin; and we have no doubt his 
own book had similar ** illustration” when first 
published.* Were the rule always followed, how 
much of technical phraseology, compounded of a 
vile jargon, partly Greek, partly Latin, partly of 
some modern language with Latin inflections, (in 
fact macaronic,) partly derived from names of no¬ 
bodies or noodles, would be spared, and how much 
more accurate would be our knowledge. We 
should be curious to see the best representation 
made by the most learned naturalist from the most 
labored technical description of an object which he 
had never seen. A classic or ancient author of 
any kind may be illustrated by coins or figures of 
any antiquities, as nearly as possible contemporary 
with the writer. What imaginary figures by 
Prado or Villalpandus would impress us so strongly 
as the representations, no doubt drawn from the 
actual objects, on the triumphal arch of Titus, of 
the sacred utensils of the Temple at Jerusalem ? 

We altogether except against the mixture of the 
real with the imaginary, and calling the latter as 
well as the first, ” Illustrations of the Bible.” 
Why place in the same category the figures on the 
Arch of Titos, the views of places mentioned in 
Scripture, the Jewish coins—and (as in the Pic¬ 
torial Bible”) the Death of Sisera after N. Pous¬ 
sin, who, with truly French taste, has represented 
the Canaanite captain as a Roman centurion—the 

* See the EoslUh version of that very vidiwble manual 
of lore, and at toe same time most entertaining tale, the 

**GmUua of Professor Becker, (London, 1S44,) p. 244. 


repentance of Israel,” after Canova; or “Pru¬ 
dence,” after Sir Joshua Reynolds! All Grave- 
lot's, and Cochin's, and Boudard's Iconologies 
might, with equal right, have been introduced. 
In Westall’s Illustrations to the Bible, figures 
may be seen, the exact counterparts of those in his 
Illustrations of the “ Lady of ^e Lake.” Mack- 
lin's edition of the Bible, on which vast sums were 
spent, is one mass of pictorial absurdity, unmin¬ 
gled with any redeeming quality of truth or proba¬ 
bility, and where the labor of the most skilful en¬ 
gravers has been wasted on designs unworthy of 
their talents. The “ Family Bible” of the Soci¬ 
ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge has “ Il¬ 
lustrations,” which are of as little use as those in 
Macklin’s edition, and which excel them only in 
being copied from better pictures—chiefly by the 
ancient masters as they are called. We rather 
doubt their tendency to promote Christian knowl¬ 
edge. It is often very difficult to ascertain with 
truth the scope of a picture : thus in the National 
Gallery is a picture by Claude de Lorrain, de¬ 
scribed as “Sinon brought before Priam;” but 
how it could be supposed to “ illustrate'’ the 
lines— 

‘<Eccc, manus juvcnem interea post tcrga revincmm 
Fastores magno ad regem clamore trahebant,” 

we know not. The “ pastores” are helmed war¬ 
riors! the “juvenis” between them is offering 
water! It has been claimed, and justly, as iUustra- 
tive rather of David, at the cave of AduUam, with 
the three mighty men “ who brought him water out 
of the well of Bethlehem.” We are not about to 
discuss the propriety or impropriety of painting 
subjects from Scripture, nor generally the errors— 
the flagrant errors—committed by painters of such 
subjects—nor the merits of such paintings, old or 
new, by living artists or by the great masters. 
We speak only as to the impropriety of their intro¬ 
duction as “ illustrations,” which, if the term mean 
anything as generally u.sed, implies something 
which tends to explain or throw light upon the 
text. So with any history : what light is thrown 
upon Hume’s text by the magnificent nonsense in 
Bowyer’s edition! a book as superb and as use¬ 
less, and as devoid of real beauty, as Macklin’s 
Bible. It outrages all probability, and sets at de¬ 
fiance all consistency in manners and costume. 
The “ Pictorial History of England” has at least 
this merit—we say this, because we never have 
read, probably never shall read, tlie work*—that 
it gives very numerous, and, so far as we can 
judge, accurate representations of persons, and 
things, and that a great proportion of the cuts are 
real illustrations of the text. In biography how 
much is the interest we feel enhanced by portraits 
and representations of places; but even here, 

♦ We have rend the same publisher’s “ London”—and 
in it there is a great deal of interesting reading, as well 
as a world of apposite wood cuts. It is a capital “ par¬ 
lor-window boot.” 
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where the opportunities for committing absurdities 
appear to be so few, wbat instances of every kind 
do we not meet with ? We have now on our table 
Clarke and M*Anhur's ** Life of Lord Nelson,’’ a 
book published with every advantage of patronage, 
royal and official. We pass over the questionable 
taste shown in many of the plates, and we will give 
the words of the authors themselves— Arcades etm- 
6a—in explanation of the allegory which faces the 
title-page of the first volume. The design—^alas! 
for the Royal Academy—is by one of their presi¬ 
dents—^Benjamin West—we hope the “ descrip- 
tiou” was not also contributed by him— 

“The leading point in the picture represents 
Victory presenting the dead body of Nelson to 
Britannia after the battle of Trafalgar, which is 
received from the arms of Neptune, with the tri¬ 
dent of his dominions and Nelson’s triumphant flag. 
Britannia sits in shaded gloom, as expressive of 
that deep regret which overwhelmed the United 
Kingdom at the loss of so distinguished a charac¬ 
ter. In the other parts of the picture are seen the 
concomitant events of his life. The Lion, under 
Britannia’s shield, is represented fiercely grasping 
the tablets with beaks of ships, on which are in¬ 
scribed his memorable battles; and the sons and 
daughters of the Union are preparing the mournful 
sable to his memory. At a distance on the left is 
represented the * wreck of matter and the crash 
of worlds.* The winged boys round his body are 
emblematic that the influence of Nelson’s genius 
still exists ; other figurative and subordinate parts 
are introduced to give harmony and eflTect to the 
whole composition.’’ 

Southey truly says, “ the daisies and dandelions 
of eloquence are strewed here with profusion 
we wish that we had room for the whole of his 
comment.* 

For books of Travels of course the proper mode 
of illustration is obvious. We do not wish for fan¬ 
ciful embellishments—let us have as nearly as may 
be the real reflection of what the traveller sees. It 
would be endless to enumerate the excellent per¬ 
formances of our own time in this way. The de¬ 
signs of Mr. Brocedon for Italy and the Alps— 
those of the late Lord Monson for the south of 
France—and those of Mr. Roberts for Egypt and 
the Holy Land, occur to us as among the most satis- 

* Nelson has been singularly unfortunate in his illus* 
trators: the monument to his memory in Guildhall has 
been aptly described as “ a woman crying over a bad shil¬ 
linglhal in St. Paul’s is somewhat better,—hut—that 
in Trafalgar ^uare ! We suppose that it is intended at 
some future time to perform, but we know not by what 
means, upon the dwarfish column the same operation as 
on the Penelope frigate-^to cut it in half and to insert 30 
feet of additional length in order that its proportions may 
be just. Even the armorid bearinp ^nted to his family 
in illustration of his services might be supposed to have 
been designed by West and blazoned by Clarke and 
M’Arthur. Read—and honor duly the Heralds’ Col¬ 
lege of 1805 !— 

” Or a cross patonce sable surmounted by a bend 
rales, thereon another bend engrailed, or charged with 
mree hand ^nades sable, fired proper; over ml a fess 
wavy azure, inscribed with the words * Trafalgar’ in let¬ 
ters of gold; a chief (of augmentation) wavy argent, 
thereon waves of the sea, from which issuant in the cen¬ 
tre a palm-tree between a disabled ship on the dexter, 
and a ruinous battery on the sinister, all proper! I ” 


factory ; but in these cases the letter-press is trifliDg* 
in relation to the prints. What a pity that the beau¬ 
tiful drawings executed by, or at all events under 
the inspection of Bruce during his travels, and now 
in the possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. Gum¬ 
ming Bruce, should never have been engraved ! 
They represent many splendid architectural re¬ 
mains which since that day have entirely disap¬ 
peared. 

In illustrating poetry or works of fiction, the 
artist may be as imaginative and his fancy as 
unbridled as the poet’s own ; he has only to avoid 
the commission of solecisms or palpable incongrui¬ 
ties. Above all things it is necessary that he 
should clearly understand his author. Were we 
ill-natured, we could point out many ludicrous 
instances arising from misapprehension of the 
meaning of a passage; one shall suffice by way of 
caution. We have before us Gray’s Elegy, and 
the first line of the epitaph at the end. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth,” 

is illustrated by the figure of a gentleman in full 
dress black lying—Lord Herbert of Cherbury fash¬ 
ion—(or, as Partridge would say, ••••••• 

“ patolse recubans sub tegmine fagi,”) and lite¬ 
rally “ resting his head” upon a sod of turf for a 
pillow! ' 

Sundry new books of this class are very beauti¬ 
ful, abounding in engravings on copper and steel 
and wood, and in some instances printed in colors. 
Mr. Owen Jones* exquisite Arabesques from the 
Alhambra formed appropriate ornaments for a book 
of Spanish Ballads; but we have since seen the 
same sort of illustrations embroidering pages for 
which cartouches from the tombs of Memphis would 
have been quite as suitable. We daily witness 
abominations of this sort, and we would earnestly 
press upon artists the necessity of preserving con- 
gmity, of using a fit thing at a fit time for a fit 
object, and not to consider that the merely positive 
beauty of anything renders its introduction always 
desirable. Its relative beauty must be also consid¬ 
ered. We would have them avoid such errors as 
architects, for instance, have committed in putting, 
as in Regent street, the cboragic monument of 
Lysicrates as the steeple of a church, or in St. 
Pancras, the Erectheium as a vestry-room, or in 
the “ City” the temple of Ceres at Tivoli to round 
the comer of the Bank. The works of Moore 
have received, as they deserve, great variety of 
illustration, chiefly, and as necessarily arising from 
the nature of his writings, imaginative. The 
scenes as well as the persons and machinery of 
“Lalla Rookh” and the “Lovesof the Angels” 
are imaginary, and the artist may indulge his fancy 
to the utmost in the creation of ideal beauty with¬ 
out fear of transgression, save in departing from 
the words that bum in Moore. Rogers, gifted 
with exquisite taste in art as in poetry, has had 
the singular felicity of will and power to choose 
the illustrations to his own poems. They are too 
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well known and Taloed to want commendation 
from U8. Byron and Soott are alike in this, that 
they gi?e ample scope both for real and ideal illus¬ 
tration, and the opportunity has not been lost. 
We do not speak of all the portraits of all the lan- 
thes and all the Die Vernons, beautiful as many 
of the personifications of Byron’s and Scott’s hero¬ 
ines are, any more than we do of all the Hamlets 
and Ophelias, all the Tom Joneses and Sophias. 
But is it possible to read Byron without wishing 
to see the scenes he describes 1 and if that wish be 
strong in our minds with regard to Byron, whose 
interests lie abroad—^in fact are foreign—how far 
stronger is it in the case of Scott, whose thoughts, 
and words, and scenes come honr#) to ourselres— 
to England—to Scotland; and in Scott it is not 
poetry only but prose also which enchants; we 
wish to see before us not only where 

“-hu^ Ben Venue 

Down to the lake his masses threw j” 

not only where 

« The swan on sweet St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double—swan and shadow”— 

but also Bothwell Brig, where stem Balfour of 
Burley fought, Lochleven where Mary was con¬ 
fined, and Preston Pans where Colonel Gardiner 
was killed. It is this minute illustration, this 
transporting of ourselves to the actual locality of 
the scene that interests us, which makes us value 
as we do the Abbotsford edition of Scott. It is no 
fancy when we say that we understand him better 
in this edition, as the cuts—in general—we regret 
to say not uniformly—do really illustrate the text. 
How is it that a representation of the locality of 
the scenes of Shakespeare* does not in general so 
much iuterest usi Is it because, when reading 
** Romeo and Juliet,” we are satisfied (let some 
biographers dream and say as they please) that 
Verona was as little known to him as ” Sarra in 
the londe of Tartarie” was to Chaucer? It has 
been attempted to fix the scene of the ** Tempest ” 
at Lampedusa. Would it help us in any way to 
obtain a more accurate perception of the poet’s 
meaning, or quicken our own imagination, if we 
gaaed on the best pictorial illustrations of the 
island? Does Savorgnano’s account of Cyprus in 
1569-71, the time when Othello is feigned to have 
been there, help us in any degree to understand 
Shakespeare, or does it in any way interest us ? 
We feel differently respecting Herne’s oak, and 
the Clifif at Dover. 

Even new novels now-a-days come out with their 
” illustrations ’’—and the prints are in some cases 
much more meritorious than the text. We do not 

* We are glad to see that the affectation of writ¬ 
ing **Shakspere” is subsiding almost as rapidly as it 
arose groundlesslv. “ Shakspeare ” was bad enough. 
Mr. Charles Kuignt must forgive us—we think as highly 
as ever of much that he has done for our great poet; and 
wish him all success in the very useful “Concordance,” 
of which two numbers have reached us. It seems done 
on a most judicious plan, and with exemplary care. 


allude, of course, to Mr. Dickens (though some of 
his works have been very lucky in the adjuncts)— 
nor to those lively Irish drolleries (cleverly illus¬ 
trated as they are) of ” Charley O’Malley,” ” Tom 
Burke of Ours,” &c. &c. 

Five lustres since and a book. Smith’s “ Anti¬ 
quities of Westminster,” was advertised as pos¬ 
sessing (apparently its greatest merit then) ” /he 
stone plate,” a solitary specimen of lithography. 
Need we say to what an extent lithography is 
carried now ? To what perfection it is brought is 
evident by a comparison of the etchings of Otto 
Speckler’s designs to the German edition of ” Puss 
in Boots,” and the lithographed drawings in the 
English edition. We have now before us perhaps 
the only specimen of photography^ strictly speak¬ 
ing, which exists; a bank note engraved by the 
action of light upon metal, and printed in our 
presence by the common process. Five lustres 
more, and in what terms may this specimen be 
mentioned! It opens a strange vision! Colored 
and decorative printing, which we remember as 
existing only in the comparatively rude specimens 
given in Savage’s work, is now brought to great 
excellence and is common. We have seen some 
specimens of a proposed work by Mr. Humphreys, 
on illuminated manuscripts, which have surprised 
us by the accuracy of their execution and the 
effect obtained by merely mechanical means. 

Illustration is now about to be practised on a 
gigantic, at least upon a national scale. We are 
to have a pictorial history of England on the walls 
of the houses of parliament. In the name of all 
the unities we hope and trust that no gross anach¬ 
ronisms, no real absurdities, may be perpetrated in 
fresco by any youth of twenty-two, or of the 
maturer age of forty-two, or of the too ripe age 
of sixty-two. Let us at the least avoid the errors 
of the French Versailles.* Let us not represent 
the ” naked Piets ” in ” painted vests.” In the 
very proper, most proper, wish to obtain excel¬ 
lence in art, let us not shock common sense. We 
know that we are not likely again to be presented 
with ceilings and walls 

Where sprawl the gods of Verrio and Laguerre 

but we are naturally fearful that excellence of de¬ 
sign or richness and depth of color may be allowed 
to cover defects. We have, however, great confi¬ 
dence in some of the commission. 

Some fifty, or sixty, or seventy years since, an 
ofiTer was made by the members of the Royal 
Academy (we are not sure whether in their corpo¬ 
rate capacity or as individuals) to paint or illustrate 
the inside of St. Paul’s Cathedral.f The oflfer 
was declined, but we know not with certainty 
upon what grounds. In the fifteenth century Jean 
(Jerson, the Chancellor of Paris, had good reason 


♦ See “ Quarteriy Review,” vol. Ixi., p. 1. 
t The inside of the dome was painted bv Sir James 
Thornhill, and is now in a sod state of dilapidation. 
His original sketches are still preserved, and might, if 
necessary, be used in the restoration of the paintinj^. 
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to object to the introduction of ridiculous pictures 
into churches; but still they existed in numbers, 
and of such a nature as, perhaps, to warrant the 
Grenevese reformers in going to extremes, in wish¬ 
ing the destruction of the good or harmless—in 
fact of all—in order to ensure the destruction of 
the positively bad. The Council of Trent made 
one good regulation on the subject—the bishops 
were charged with the responsibility—“Tauta 
circa h»c diligentia et cura ab episcopis adhibea- 
tur ut nihil inordinatum, aut prepostere et tumul- 
tuarie accomraodatum, nihil profanuro, nihilque 
inhonestum apparent; cum domum Dei decent 
sanctitudo. Hsec ot fidelius observentur, statuit 
sancta Synodus nemini licere ullo in loco vel ec- 
clesia, etiara quo modo libet exempta, ullam inso- 
litam ponere vel ponendam curare imaginem, nisi 
ab Episcopo approbata fuerit.”* We wish that 
this rule had been so far carried into effect, even 
in the English church, that no statue nor monu¬ 
ment, even although ordered and approved and 
paid for by parliament, should have been intro¬ 
duced, as from the nature of some we presume 
they must have been, into St. Paurs Cathedral, 
without the sanction of the bishop. We cannot 
avoid the expression of our wish that they might 
be transferred as so many Illustrations ” to the 
new houses of parliament, unquestionably the fitter 
receptacle for monuments to the praise and glory 
of man, for such undoubtedly and properly, in 
their nature, they are. One more instance of 
“ Illustration,” and we close this paper. A short 
year since and a church, we will not name its 
locality, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was re¬ 
opened. Some stained windows had been added. 
The circular of the vicar stated, that “ the eastern 
window of this church, now completed with stained 
glass, is designed to illustraie the service for Trini¬ 
ty Sunday. The centre opening has reference 
principally to the Lessons, the side openings to 
the Gospel and Epistle.” The canon of the Tri¬ 
dentine Council might have been useful here. 
These are not the ” Illustrations ” we want. 


From the Quarterly Reriew. | 

Maria Schtaeidler die Bemstein-hexe, der interes- \ 
safiteste oiler bisher bekannten Hexenprocesse, 
herausge^eben von W. Meinhold, Doctor der| 
Theologie, und Pfarrer.— (Maria ^weidler, ike | 
Amber Witch: the most interesting Trial for 
Witchcraft yet knoum. Edited by W. Meinhold, 
Doctor of Divinity and Parish Priest.) Berlin, 
1843. 

If this little work be genuine, it is undoubtedly, 
as it announces itself, the most interesting of ^ 
those strange trials for witchcraft, so absorbing, 
and sometimes so inexplicable, which occur at a 
certain period in almost every country in Europe; 
if it be a fiction, it is worthy, (we can give no 

* S^. xxv. Decretum de invocations, veneratiooe, et 
reliquiis Sanctorum et sacris imaginibus. ' 


higher praise,) of De Foe. The edilmr, as we 
understand, is or was the pastor of Coserow, in 
Usedom, an island on the coast of Pomerania, sep¬ 
arated from the mainland by a channel of great 
width. Dr. Meinhold professes to have found the 
manuscript in a manner by no means improbable, 
yet rather too like that which the author of Waver- 
ley, as well as many others of inferior name, have 
been so fond of playing off upon us. It was 
brought to him by his sexton (Kuster) out of a 
niche or closet in the church, where it had long 
lain hid among a heap of old hymnbooks and use- 
less parish accounts. The sexton had been in the 
habit of tearing a leaf or two out of it whenever 
the pastor, as on the present occasion, wanted a 
piece of loose paper. But even in the account of 
the discovery there is a quiet circumstantiality so 
like truth as almost to lull the suspicions arising 
out of our familiarity with these common artifices. 
** I thought at first,” says the editor, ** to throw 
the story of my Amber Witch into the form of a 
novel; but luckily I soon said to myself. Why 
should I do sol Is not the history itself more 
interesting than any novel can be ?” 

The worthy pastor has judged wisely. We 
have read nothing for a long time in fiction or in 
history which has so completely riveted and 
absorbed our interest as this little volume of about 
300 pages. Though the language in which it is 
written, the low German of Pomerania, mingled, as 
our editor informs us, with some idioms of Svrabia, 
(from whence he supposes his predecessor. Pastor 
Schweidler, to have originally come,) embarrassed 
us considerably—it was impossible to lay the book 
down. We could scarcely pause to look out the 
meaning of uncommon or provincial words. Nor 
was it the mere curiosity to know the end, wliich 
in our younger days held us breathless over volume 
after volume of indifferent romance, but which we 
have now lost from the fatal certainty of conjecture 
acquired by our confirmed and insatiate bad habit 
of novel-reading. This unerring divination enabled 
us to see the catastrophe of some of the Waverley 
novels, even, it might seem, before the author had 
settled it himself; and makes us bear with pa¬ 
tience the month that elapses between the separate 
numbers of Dickens; howbeit that gentleman so 
far abuses his privilege as to leave us in the middle 
of a murder. That prophetic tact, which in ordi¬ 
nary cases discerns at once the parentage of all am- 
higuous children, assorts the couples with as much 
confidence as if we had heard their banns published, 
and brings home his crimes to the villain of the ro¬ 
mance with a fine dexterity, which might move the 
envy of Vidocq himself, is certainly kept in rare 
suspense by the catastrophe of the ” Amber 
Witch.” But this is far from its greatest attrac¬ 
tion ; it is rather the apparent genuineness, to 
w’hich at times we have been tempted to pledge 
ourselves, the singular truth and reality of t^ 
whole detail, the absolute life-like nature of every 
circumstance, of every action and every word, the 
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sQooeniioii of mhiiite, qoiet, nnlabored touches, 
with the exquisite homely beauty of the leading 
characters, the pastor and his daughter, their 
piety, their charity, their afl^tion, their Tirtue so 
quaintly blended with their weaknesses and super- 
atitioBSw—All this is the uoriTalled charm through¬ 
out this little bocdc, inoommunicable, we fear, in any 
translation—we are quite sure in any brief abstract 
we may be enabled to give in our journal. Who 
could translate it! Scarcely even Mrs. Austin. 
The somewhat antiquated and prorincial lan¬ 
guage, with its odd pedantic scraps of Latin, is a 
part of its truth and actuality, and could hardly be 
preserved by a translator, unless by uncommon 
care and felicity, without harshness and afiecta- 
tioQ. 

The pastor himself, good old Abraham Schweid- 
ler, reminds us of the Vicar of Wakefield, with a 
touch, it may be, of his namesake the worthy Mr. 
Adams, and perhaps of Manaoni’s Don Abbondio 
—but his life is cast in much ruder times, and in a 
moch simpler state of society. The daughter 
strikes us as perfectly original; we must not an¬ 
ticipate the development of her character, which 
will appear in our brief outline of the story, but we 
know scarcely any maiden in history or romance 
at once so ideally beautiful, yet so completely akin 
to our common sympathies; at once so admirable 
in all her trials, yet so mere a village girl, with a 
girlish love of fine clothes, a sort of pretty pedan¬ 
try characteristic of the times, and a heart ready to 
yield itself up unrestrained to a virtuous passion. 

But, as we hinted above, the whole cast of the 
slery, be it real or imaginary, is more like De Foe; 
though what it is which constitutes this likeness, 
whence the peculiar truthfulness which they 
possess in common, it is not so easy to define. 
As in De Foe, every person is an actual individual, 
every place an actual place. There is not an 
abstract personage, not a mute, or a man merely 
designated by his trade, occupation, or ofilce. 
Everybody is introduced by name, and though we 
never heud the name before, we seem almost to 
recognize an old acquaintance, so completely and 
inntantaneously do his words and actions let us 
know all about him. We have not the slightest 
doubt, not merely of his existence, but of his being 
that one individual. The beadle is not merely the 
real beadle of Coserow, but Jacob Knake and no 
one else. The Pastor Benzenzis is like old Abra¬ 
ham Sohwekller, yet not old Abraham. So like¬ 
wise there is no description of places, yet we have 
every locality with all its minute particulars at 
once before us. If there be a part of the world of 
which we were utterly ignorant, it is the coast of 
Pomerania; yet just as we know more about old 
London from De Fee's History of the Plague,” 
aid of low London life from his ** Colonel Jack,” 
than fiom pages of antiquarian lore, so from this 
Ettle book, in which there is not a line of descrip- 
riofi, we think we know the Streckelberg, the way 
to it, its juniper-bushes, its caverns, and its sea¬ 
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shore, certainly far better than if we had Studied 
the best geographical treatise or local guide. This 
book has no ** illustrations”—and it needs none. 

It is time, however, to oome to our story. The 
scene lies in the island of Usedom, at the begin¬ 
ning of the Thirty Years* War. Th» was the 
period in which the belief in witchcraft was most 
profound and undoubting. Horst indeed, in that 
strange compilation, his Zauber Bibliothek,” 
says that ^om about 1610 to 1660, in the Ger¬ 
man Protestant countries, chiefly in the smaller 
states, the firee cities, and the towns and villages 
under the jurisdiction of the military orders, and 
the co-hereditary districts, (ganerblichen ortschaf- 
ten,) the greatest number of witches were burned. 
This was the case at the same time in the German 
Catholic provinces. It was as if the two diurches, 
at this period of the highest excitement, in the 
midst of the nnspeakable miseries of the Thirty 
Years’ War, rivalled each other in holy ze^ 
against the devil and his sworn adherents, the poor 
witches.”—^vol. ii., p. 140. We beliave that Dr. 
Meinhold is in the right, that in Germany at least 
the Protestant were worse in this respect than the 
Catholic districts, as if the people sought to com¬ 
pensate to themselves for the superstitions which 
they had abandoned, and the indelible love of per¬ 
secution which clung to their yet unenlightened 
hearts, by their more undoubting faith in these 
monstrous inventions, and by burning miserable 
old women by hundreds. Nothing seems more in 
favor of the authenticity of this book, or better 
imagined, if it be a fiction, than the unbounded and 
unhesitating faith of the whole community as to 
the actual power of witches, their formal compact, 
and their intimate intercourse with the Evil One. 
The only question, as we shall soon see, between 
the pastor and his daughter, and some of their 
enemies, is who was the witch, and who therefore 
ought to be burned. 

The story, it must be understood, is told by 
Abraham Schweidler, the Lutheran pastor of 
Coserow; the date, early in the thirty years* war. 
Some leaves at the beginning of ^e MS. had 
been tom out, but luckily the tale commences just 
at the moment which makes us immediately 
acquainted with the most important pertonages. 
The parish has been suddenly attacked by a troop 
of imperial soldiers, who, with the wanton barbar¬ 
ity usual in those cruel wars, wasted and destroyed 
everything. “ Trunks, drawers, cupboardsiwere 
all knocked about and broken to pieces; my sur¬ 
plice (priesterhemd) was tom; so that I was in 
the greatest misery and tribulation.” The pastor, 
had happily concealed his little daughter (mein 
armes Tochterlein) from these lawless ruffians, 
who, if an elderly comet had not interfered, were 
disposed to insult even Use the maid, though she 
was above fifty years old :— 


** I thanked, therefore, my Maker when theee 
wild guests were off, that I had saved my child 
from riieir clutches, although not the least dust of 
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Roar, nor the smallest g^n of com, nor a little 
morsel of meat of a finger’s length, was left; and 
I knew not how I should find food enough to keep 
myself and my poor child alive. Item thanked I 
God that I had hidden the xmsa sacra^ which, with 
my two churchwardens [Fiirsteher]—Henry Seden 
and Claus Balken of Usteritz—I had buried in the 
church in front of the altar, consigning them to 
God’s care. But, as aforesaid, suffering bitter 
hunger, so wrote I to his worship [Se Gestrengen] 
the justice, properly the lord Governor of the dis¬ 
trict fden Hernn Amishauptman],* Wittich von 
Appelmann of Pudgla, that for the sake of God 
and his holy gospel, he would, in such my heavy 
need and distress, let me have what his Highness’ 
grace, Philippus Julius, had awarded me out of 
the jiretstanda of the Convent of Pudgla, to wit, 
30 bushels of barley and 25 marks of sUver, which 
his worship had to this time never paid. For he 
w'as a hard and inhuman man, inasmuch as he 
despised the holy gospel and the preaching of the 
word, and openly and without shame made a mock 
at the servants of God,—namely, that they were 
useless bread consumers, and that Luther had but 
half cleaned out those hogsties, the churches. 
God mend him! But he answered me not; and I 
should have utterly perished, if Henry Seden had 
not begged through the parish for me. God of 
his everlasting mercy reward the honest fellow! 
He was the while very old, and was sorely plagued 
by his wicked wife, Lise Kolken. Bethought me, 
when 1 married them, it would not turn out over 
well; seeing that she was in common report for 
having lived in unchastity with Wittich Appel¬ 
mann, who was an arch deceiver and a terrible 
whore-master, such as the Lord never blesses. 
The same Seden brought me five loaves, two sau¬ 
sages, and a goose, of which goodwife Paasche of 
Loddin had made him a present; itetn a side of 
bacon from Hans Tewert the farmer. He must, 
however, keep it close from his wife, who would 
have had half of it for herself, and when he refused 
it, cursed him, and wished him a good headache 
[kopfgicht, properly gout in the head,] whereat in 
a moment he felt a swelling in his right cheek, 
which grew thereafter quite hard and very trouble¬ 
some. At these terrible tidings I waxed wroth, 
as became a good pastor, and I asked him whether 
he thought haply that she was in evil intercourse 
with that wicked Satan, and was a witch. But 
he held bis tongue and shrugged up his shoulders. 
Bade him then call old Lise, who was a tall, mea¬ 
gre creature, about 60 years old, with glowering 
eyw that never looked one in the face, and red 
hair, as her old man also had. But though I 
admonished her diligently out of God’s word, she 
would not speak, and at length I said, * Will you 
unbewitch your old man, (for I had seen him in 
the streets through the window maundering along 
like a madman,) or will you that I bring you up 
before the justice [Obrigkeit] ?’ She gave in at 
last, and promised that he should soon be better, 
and so he was; then begged she that I would give 
her a little bacon and bread, the while she had had 
"for thr^ days no meat or nourishment betw^n 
her except her tongue. My daughter gave 
.her half a loaf and a slice of bacon about two 
.hands breadth, which she did not think enough, 
but muttered within her teeth, whereat my little 
dau^ter sud, ‘ A’nt you content, you old witch t 
he off and look after your old • • # • 

! i J ^ course untranslatable, like other titles and 
offices of the age and country. 


Whereupon she went away, still muttering be¬ 
tween her teeth, * 1 will look after him and you 
too.’ ” 

Nothing hut this righteous horror of a witch 
could provoke the gentle sweetness of the pastor’s 
little daughter, on whmn is henceforth centered 
the whole exquisite pathos of our story. The 
village is again beset by a troop of imperialists: 
almost the whole population t^e refuge in the 
Streckelberg, a moorland hill near the sea. The 
pastor, his daughter, and the little children, with 
whom Maria shares all her food, are concealed in 
a cavern. The bells are heard ringing strangely, 
flames are seen rising above the trees; old Pana¬ 
che is sent up on the hill to see what is going on. 
He brings word that twenty troopers are riding ofl[^ 
and the whole village in flames. This we fear was 
too true a picture of these terrible religious wars. 
That war and religion should ever be named 
together!! Siill more disastrous intelligence ar^ 
rives. Three or four of the peasants have been 
shot, and the poor churchwarden, Henry Seden, 
only escaped by means of his wife. Old L jfff 
here appears again under very suspicious circum¬ 
stances. She had been seen coming out of the 
church with the soldiers, and those ruffians had 
got the two communion cups and patins in their 
hands. As they passed through the churchyard, 
she had prevented them from shooting her poor 
husband, as they had wantonly done the other 
three. Old Lise swears that she had been forced 
by the soldiers to open the church; that one of 
the stones (an arch lie, says our pastor) not being 
properly fitted, they had begun to dig about with 
their swords, till they found the plate. The guilt 
could not, however, be brought home to Lise, 
who stoutly denied it; and got off with a severe 
lecture ftt>m the pastor. The whole party were 
utterly without food; Maria had divided already 
among the children all she had: but Providence 
sent a large flock of fieldfares into the neighboring 
boshes, which they contrive to snare. Ilse, the 
maid, had volunteered into the village to bring 
away the mane and the tail of the pastor’s old 
cow, which had died a short time before, to make 
springes. Pastor Schweidler himself picks up on 
the road a loaf, which one of the troopers has 
dropped, and which a raven was pecking. He 
conceals it carefully, not for his own or his daugh¬ 
ter’s use, but to “ improve it ” for the spiritual 
welfare of his flock. We must endeavor to trans¬ 
late the scene of this supper:— 


“ Quoth I, then, when all was ready, and the 
people were all sate down upon the ground—now 
see ye how the Lord yet feeds his people in the 
wilderness with fresh quails; should he do further, 
and send us a little bit of manna bread from heaven, 
would ye ever be weary of believing, and not will¬ 
ingly the rather bear all want, trouble, thirst, and 
hunger, that he might here^er lay upon yon 
according to his grj^.ious will? Whereupon they 
all answered and said. Yea, verily. EGO. WiU 
ye faithfully promise this 1 Whereupon they said 
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mgain, Yea, that will we. Then drew I forth, 
weeping, the loaf from under mj waist, lifted it 
up on high, and cried, Now see, thou poor, be¬ 
lieving little flock, what a sweet manna bread ouri 
faithful Redeemer hath sent by me. Whereat 
they all shrieked out, and cried and wept; and the 
little children all jumped up, and held out their 
hands, and cried, Me bread! me bread! froiekt 
brod! miekt brod!] and when I, for trouble of 
mind, could not pray, I bade Paasche^s little girl 
say the Gratias, the while my Maria cut up the 
loaf, and gave its portion to each of them. And 
now we all joyously sate down to the blessed 
God's meal in the wilderness.'* 

Our pastor does not forget the prophet Elijah 
and the ravens— 

**As we had at length filled our stomachs with 
the necessary food, 1 made a thanksgiving sermon 
on Luke xii. v. 24, where the Lord says, ‘ Con¬ 
sider the ravens, for they neither sow nor reap, 
which neither have storehouse nor barn, and 
feedeth them; how much more are ye better than 
the fowls V But our sins stank before the Lord. 
For as that old Lise, as 1 soon found out, had not 
eaten her birds, for they were not savory enough 
for her, but had thrown the same into the juniper 
bushes, his wrath waxed sore against us, as of old 
against the people of Israel; and at night we had 
only seven birds in our springes, and me morrow 
only two. And no raven came to ns again to 
bring us bread! Wherefore rebuked I old Lise, 
and admonished the people, to take upon them 
willingly the righteous chastisement of the Most 
High Gm, and to pray the more earnestly.” 

We must hasten over the return to the village, 
tiie sore distress of the poor pastor at the loss of 
all his property, of his books—he recovers only a 
Virgil and a Greek Bible—above all, the loss of 
the vasa sacra. Nothing can be more simple, 
natural or pathetic than the whole history of their 
sufferings from famine : at one time he gets a bit 
of bread from a wandering beggar; at another 
they obtain a very scanty supply from a neighbor¬ 
ing village which had escaped the plunder of the 
Imperialists. But his sorest distress at this time 
is, that he cannot administer the sacrament to the 
people, who are earnestly desiring it. In this junc¬ 
ture he ventures to write to the hardhearted gov¬ 
ernor, (Amtshanptman,) entreating him to give 
him some money to provide for the holy sacrament, 
and to buy a c.up, even if it were of tin. The pastor 
bad before made some ink out of the soot of the 
chimney, and sealed a letter with a little wax found 
sticking to an old wooden candlestick, which had 
belonged to the altar, and which the soldiers had 
not thought worth destroying. He tears out the 
blank leaf at the end of his Virgil, his last piece 
of paper, but unfortunately makes a dreadful and 
most disrespeotful blot with his ink. He sends 
this letter by his old maid-servant— 

” But the poor soul came trembling with terror 
back, and crying bitterly, and said that his worship 
had kicked her out of the castle gates [the schloss,] 
and threatened to put her in the stoclu if she came 
again. Did the parson think that he (the justice) 
would throw about his money as he (the parson) 
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did his ink? They had water enough for the 
sacrament. The Son of God had once changed 
water into wine—^he might do so again,” &c. &c. 

This shocking blasphemy almost overcame the 
pastor's patience ; he assembled the parish, 
preached on the text of St. Augustine, Crede, et 
matiducasti, ” Believe, and you have eaten.” He 
showed his flock that it was not his fault that they 
had not the proper elements ; repeated his message 
to Appelmann, who soon heard that the parson 
was preaching at him. The Great Man makes the 
w'hole parish sign a “protocol” of the sermon, 
despatches it to the government, and gives out that 
he will soon provide the parish with a better par¬ 
son. Poor ^hweidler is reduced to the utmost 
distress; his field of barley, which had been sown 
by some kind hand, is raked up by some wicked 
one; the little food he has is spirited away, no 
doubt through his pitiless foe, Lise Kolken. 

We must try to give his utter agony in his own 
language. He has found out that his daughter 
has been cutting up fir-bark, pretending to eat it, 
as bread, in order that her father might be per¬ 
suaded to take some small share in what they had 
left. The gentle Maria has fainted for weakness, 
and Schweidler himself has not strength to cross 
the room to her. His maid, and his faithful neigh¬ 
bor, old Paasche, try to lift him up. He begs 
them to leave him alone, and even to take his 
daughter out of the room, that he may pray. 

“ This did they, but the prayer would not come. 
I fell into bitter unbelief and despondency ; and I 
murmured against the Lord that he plagued me 
more hardly than Lazarus or Job. For, wretch 
that I was, I cried out. Thou didst leave Lazarus 
the crumbs that fell from the table, and the pitiful 
dogs; thou hast left me nothing; and thou didst 
not chastise Job till thou hadst mercifully taken 
away his children ; but thou hast left me my poor 
little daughter, that her sorrows may increase mine 
own a thousandfold. Lo this is why I can pray 
for nothing more than that thou wouldst speedily 
take me aw'ay from this earth, for gladly would 1 
lay down my grey head in the grave. Woe is me, 
ruthless Father, what have 1 done? I have eaten 
bread and left my child an hungered. O, Lord 
Jesus, thou that hast said, what man is there of 
you, that if his children ask him for bread will 
give him a stone ? Lo, I am that man ; lo, I am 
that ruthless father; I have eaten bread and given 
my daughter wood; punish me, I will bear it, 
and be still. 0 my righteous Jesus, I have eaten 
bread and given my poor daughter wood. As I 
did not speak this, but shrieked it aloud, wringing 
my hands the while, my little daughter fell sobbing 
on my neck, and rebuke me for murmuring a^nst 
the Ijord; for even she herSelf, though a weak and 
frail woman, would not in like manner despair of 
his mercy. So that 1 soon, through shame and 
repentance, came to myself again, and humbled 
myself before the Lord for my sins.” 


The maid ran in the meantime shrieking through 
the village, but they all had eaten their dinners, 
and were meet of them gone out to fish—nothing 
was to be had. The last hope lay in old Henry 
Seden, the churchwarden, who steals his wife’s 
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pot of broth, and places it under the window. But 
even in her agony Maria will not touch it; and 
honest Henry only gets a sound rating, or worse, 
firom his termagant Lise. Old Lise, however, had 
given Paaache a basin of broth, a sup of which he 
brings to the parsonage, not letting them know 
how he got it, and Maria’s life is saved by this inno¬ 
cent stratagem. 

In his complete desolation the old pastor thinks 
of leaving his parish, where ** in five years he had 
had but one wedding and two baptisms, and begging 
his way to Hamburg, to his brother-in-law Martin 
Behring, a respectable shopkeeper there.” But 
Maria thinks it strange that he should think of 
leaving his home, inasmuch as she had hardly 
ever been beyond the bounds of the parish, and 
her blessed mother and little brother lay in the 
churchyard, and who shall make up their graves 
and plant them with flowers! Then,” proceeds 
the innocent girl, ” God has given me a smooth 
lace, and what shall I do upon the roads, which 
are full in these terrible times of soldiers and other 
wandering vagabonds, with only you, a poor weak 
old man, to guard me! Uem, how shall we protect 
ourselves against the cold, for the enemy has 
stolen all our clothes, so that we have hardly 
wherewith to cover our nakedness!” 

He is rebuked, too, by the stronger faith of the 
maid Use, whom they in vain endeavor to persuade 
to return to her relations. Use pretends to go, but 
finds she cannot leave them, and they find her next 
morning at her usual work in the kitchen. She 
reminds the good pastor of his first sermon ; that 
he had then solemnly said that he would abide by 
his people in the utmost need, even to his death. 
They find, also, that some charitable person had 
stolen into the house by night and left them two 
loaves, a good bit of meat, a bag of grits, and a 
bag of salt, at least a bushel. 

One may guess what a cry of joy we all utter¬ 
ed. And 1 was not ashamed to confess my sibs 
before our maid, and in our morning prayer upon 
our knees we vowed obedience and tmUifiilness to 
the Lord. Thereupon this morning we had a noble 
breakfast, and sent something out to old Paaache: I 
item, my dear daughter let all the little children 
come again, and M them tenderly, before any one 
could speak a word, with our provisions; and as 
in my heart of little faith 1 sighed thereat, though 
I spake nothing, she smiled and said, * Take 
therefore no thought for the morrow, for the mor¬ 
row shall take thought for the things of itself.’ ” 

The pastor thought that this quotation of his 
daughter’s could be little less than inspired. That 
very afternoon Maria came dancing home full of 
joy; she had been on the Streckelberg to gather 
berries; she had gone down to the sea-shore, and 
there the sand had been washed away, and she 
had disceveied a large vein of amber of incaleula- 
Me value. She had brought away such speeimeBs 
Msheooold break off and carry. The paster found 
himself immediately rich, if ha could conceal his 
treasure firom his enemy the Amtahanptman, who 


would immediately have seized it in the name of 
the king. Old Abraham and his daughter keep 
their own counsel about their treasure-trove. 


** But whom DOW rob I f—^why, the state!—in tmth 
Marvellous little owe I this same state.” 

Throughout, indeed, they act with considerable 
shrewdness; they usually visit their treasure by 
night; they then pack up some large pieces, go to 
the neighboring town of Wolgast, sell the amber 
for what is to them enormous wealth, to certain 
Dutch merchants, spread about a rumor that they 
have had a large legacy ; and in short are not very 
scrupulous about the subterfuges to which they 
have recourse, and somehow do not remember to 
repent them of these little departures from truth. 
But who would not forgive them!—They come 
back to the village with a large quantity of pio- 
visiooa. 


”The next mommg my daughter divided the 
blessed bread, and sent every one in the village a 
good large piece. * * * Item, 1 had notice given 
throughout the parish that on Sunday I would 
administer the holy sacrament; and in the mean 
time 1 bought up ail the large fish which bad been 
caught. When now the blessed Sunday came, I 
first held a confession of the whole parish, and 
thereupon a sermon on Matt. xv. 32, have 
compassion on the multitude * * * for they have 
nothing to eat.’ The same I first explained of 
spiritual food, and there rose a great groaning both 
among men and women ; when at the close I went 
to the altar, where stood the blessed food for the 
soul, and repeated the words—* 1 have compassion 
on the people, for they have nothing to eat.’ 
(N. B. 1 hs^d borrowed a pewter cup in Wolgast, 
and bought a little earthen plate for a patin, till 
the time that Master Bloom should have got ready 
the silver cup and patin 1 had ordered.) When I 
bad thereupon consecrated and administered the 
holy sacrament— item, spoken the last blessing, 
and each in silence was praying his * Our Father,’ 
and was going out of the church—went back to 
the confessional seat, and signed to the people to 
stay, for the blessed Saviour would not only feed 
their souls but likewise their bodies, seeing that he 
would always have the same compassion on his 
folk, as with his people of old by tlto sea of Gali¬ 
lee ; the which they should see. Went then to 
the tower, and brought out two baskets, which 
our maid had bought at Wolgast, and I had had 
conveyed there in good time, placed them before 
the altar, and took off the cloth with which they 
were covered, on which there was a loud outcry, 
inasmuch as they saw one full of broiled fish and 
the other of bread.” • • • 

** After church, when I had put off my surplice, 
came Henry Seden’s glowering-eyed wile, and im¬ 
pudently asked for something more for her husband 
for bis journey to Liepe; moreover she herself 
had had nothing, seeing she had not been at church. 
This almost angered me; and I said to her, 

* Wherefore wert thou not at church ! But hadst 
thoo come humbly, thou sbouMst have gotten 
something, but now thou comest so impudently 
I will give thee nothing. Think what t^u hast 
don» to me and my child.’ But she kept standing 
at the door, and glowering impudently round the 
room, till my lUUe daughter took her by the arm 
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and led her oni, and said the while, * Heareat then, 
thou shalt firat come humbly before thou gettest 
anythiim, but comeat thou ao, thou abalt have thy 
ahare, for we will no longer reckon with thee an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; that the 
Lord may do, if auch be hia good pleaaure ;^-but 
we will readily forgive you.’ Whereat at laat ahe 
went out of doora, in her way muttering within 
heraelf, but abe spat aeveral timea in the atreet, aa 
we aaw out of the window.” 

Time paaaea on—^hnt not without eventa. A 
capital ghoat-atory, which we cannot extract, intro- 
ducea the paator to young Rudiger, the handsome 
heir of Nienkirch, who viaita the parsonage now 
and then. One night he is detained ; and as the 
only bed was Maria’s, she was fain to sleep with 
the maid, and give up her chamber to the youth. 
This causes a good deal of pretty blushmg and 
confusion, very inexplicable to the worthy paraon, 
and in the morning he ia surprised to see hia 
daughter come down to breakfast in the fine red 
silk gown, and ribands, and apron which she had 
bought at Wolgaat. 

Unf(»tnnately, soon after, a wolf-hunt throws 
the innocent Maria in the way of the governor, 
(Amtahaaptroan,) who takes a great &noy to hei;, 
and condescends immediately to offer to take her 
into bis aenrioe. She refuses, of course, this 
perilous promotion; and another day came— 

*‘old Seden’s glowering-eyed wife, like a lame 
dog. • 0 • • She seta before my daughter 
whether she would not go into the service of his 
honor the governor, praises him as a religious and 
virtuous man, vows that all that the world said of 
him was * stinking lies;’ that she could bear 
witness of it, ^ for she had been in his service ten 
▼ears.’ Item, she praised the good living they 
had there, the handsome beer-money (biergeld) 
which the great people who often visited there 
gave to the servants who waited on them; that 
ahe herself had once received from his excellent 
Highness, the Archduke Ernst Ludwig, a rose- 
noble. Moreover, there were many fine young 
men there, so that h might be her good lock, see¬ 
ing that she was a pretty kind of girl, to choose 
whom she would marry; hot she might sit in 
Coserow, where nobody came, till she was crook¬ 
ed and wrinkled (krumm und dumm), before she 
got a coif on her head.” 

Maria is proof against magnificent temptations : 
the governor in vain proposes to her the dignified 
place of his housekeeper (ausgebersche), and tries 
to make up a match between her and his huntsman 
(jager.) Even old Abraham sees plainly enough 
bis base object, though, as he is the magistrate 
“ set over him hy God,” he thinks it right to treat 
him with the utmost respect. The last time he 
lefi the house, indeed, he says, ”tbat he went, 
and Satan went with him, as of old with Judas 
Iscariot.” 

So passed the winter; hut with the spring the 
parish of Coserow was disturbed by new mis¬ 
fortunes. The cows began to die in a sudden and 
unaecouatahle manner ; the pigs followed their 
example; a woman with child fell down, (the i 
parish midwife was just dead, and no one to Udte | 


her place,) and someriiing bJack, like a bat, came 
from under her clothes, and fiew out of the window. 
The parson’s daughter, being the only maiden of 
marriageable years in the parish, was in great 
request. She had to draw out three hairs from 
the tail of each cow that was seized, and bury 
them under the manger: she bad also some 
counteracting charm to work for the pigs. That 
it was all witchcrafi, no one could doubt, and the 
whole parish thought that no one but Henry 
Seden’s glowering-eyed wife was at tbe bottom 
of all this devil’s mischief. But Use Kolken’s 
cow was seized like the rest, and she was obliged 
to have recourse to Maria. Suddenly all Maria’s 
healing influence seems to cease ; ail her attempts 
are in vain; one cow dies almost under Maria’s 
hands. Kate Berow’s pig, which she bad bought 
with the savings of her spinnings, expires in like 
manner ; and the kind giii is so moved, that she 
I promises the poor creature a young pig when her 
father’s sow should have her litter. Lise Kolken’s 
pig went next, and when Maria refused to go any 
more, as she saw it was of no use, the wretched old 
hag (we are sorry to say the good parson calls her 
teufelshure) ran about the parish, and said it was 
no wonder that Maria could no longer do any good 
to the cattle; that she visited the Streckelberg 
too often—^in short, brought the coarsest accusa¬ 
tion against the kind and spotless maiden. 

It is true, says honest Abraham, that she was 
wont to go there, to gather flowers and repeat her 
favorite lines of Virgil—^we forgot to say that 
Maria was a scholar—in fact, old Abraham had 
the ambition of making her a second Anna Maria 
Schurman, the female wonder, the all-accomplished 
and all-learned Mrs. Somerville of the day—^not in 
natural philosophy, indeed, but in Hebrew, Arabic 
and Syriac, to say nothing of Greek and Latin. 
However, he fbrbade her from going any more, at 
least to dig for amber :— 

” But this thing did she do, albeit she had pro¬ 
mised not, and of this disobedience came all our 
misery. Ah, thou blessed God! what a serious 
thing is thy holy fourth Ffifth] commandment! 
Honored John Lampius of Crummin, when he vis¬ 
ited me in spring, told me that the Cantor of Wol¬ 
gaat would sell the Opp. St. Augualini, &o.” 

Maria heard Lampuis make this communication— 
and the afifectionate girl went out at night to dig 
for amber, in order to make him a present of this 
much coveted book on his birth-day, ” the 28th of 
the month of August.” 

It so happened that just at this time the youuf 
noUla, Rudiger of Nienkireb, rode over to hear 
all about the parish being bewitched 

” As I told him the whole, he shook Iris head 
in unbelief, and gave it as his opinion that sdl 
witchorafl was lies and cheatery; whereat I shud¬ 
dered violently, seeing that 1 had thought the 
oung lord to be a wiser man, and now could not 
ut see that he was an atheist! He perceived 
this, and answered me with a smile, whether I 
had ever read Johannes Wierus, who. would 
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ubAik ot' approbation the gallant monarch no 
bwyowed as condescendingly, and the young 
leveued not less loyally, than the ladies of 
'l‘':betudlem the salute of their youthful monarch. 
Mv>iei»vor, Gustams hangs a gold chain round her 
kKvh. aud says—“ if I return conqueror, proimsnim 
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But tlus is but a gleam of sunshine before the 
daritMiing night. Though the bewitching the cat- 
tlo seeing to have ceased, other strange circum- 
stani'es had occurred. Old Henry Seden had dis- 
a(qH>ared under very suspicious circumstances; 
and now Maria Schweidler’s own god-daughter, 
old Paasche*8 child, is manifestly possessed. The 
Hev. Abraham tries, in doe form, but with indif¬ 
ferent success, to exorcise her. Unfortunately, 
Maria had sent her a little cake which her maid 
Use had bought at Wolgast. The good pastor per- 
cciTes that the parishioners begin to avoid him in 
a most inexplicable manner—the school is deserted, 
not a child makes its appearance; and when the 
blessed Sunday comes there is scarcely a per¬ 
son in the church ; the few that appear run away 
in terror and aversion. This is not all—the faith¬ 
ful Use herself, who had clung to them in all 
their trials of poverty and hunger, begs to be 
allowed to leave them. Maria entreats her to let 
her know the reason,-— 

But she hid her face in her apron, and sobbed, 
and could not speak a word : whereupon my 
daughter lifVed up the apron, and stroked her 
cheek, to make her speak. But when she saw 
that, she struck away my poor child’s hand, and 
said ‘Fie!’ and spat out before her, and went 
out of the door. Such a thing had she never done 
since my daughter was a little baby; and we were 
both so astonished that we did not speak the least 
word.” 

Maria runs out to call her back, but every one of 
the villagers hurries away from her; wherever she 
appears, the school-children cry, cower in comers, 
and spit before them, ss the maid had done. 

^ 0 next morning a carriage appeared; the 


I beadle, Jacob Knake, places a warrant in the 
hands of poor Schweidler, for the arrest of his 
daughter as a notorious witch. She is carried off 
to Pudgla, the town where the governor (Amts- 
hauptman) resides. Old Abraham can only pre¬ 
vail on the beadle to let him accompany her by a 
handsome btergeld. Along the road she is every¬ 
where insulted—as they pass the mill, the miller’s 
lad throws meal-dust upon her. All Pudgla is col¬ 
lected, with cries, “ Is that the witch 1”—“ Look, 
look!-^the parson witch!—the parson witch!” 
The Amtshauptman receives them with bitter mock¬ 
ery. ” What! you would not come to my house— 
and yet you are come!”—He is, however, in pri¬ 
vate more civil; be takes the poor girl aside, and 
promises to save her life—upon one condition. On 
her indignant rejection of his offers, he adds, in a 
strange and mysterious menace, ” Well, as you have 
had Saun for a lover, you need not be so nice.” 
He then endeavors to embrace her, she resents, and 
in her struggle scratches his face. Old Schweid¬ 
ler, who had crept to the door, breaks in; and the 
cruel magistrate threatens to put them into difier- 
ent and foul dungeons. He does not, however, 
as yet behave with quite so much inhumanity. 

The next morning is the first hearing. There 
arrived from Usedom his worship Herr Samnel 
Pieper, Consul Dirigens —^item the Camerarins 
Gebhard Wenzel, and a scriba, ” whose name I 
heard, but 1 have forgotten it. My daughter for¬ 
got it too. Seeing she had an excellent memory, 
she told me the most of what follows, for my poor 
old head was almost burst, so that I could retain 
very little.” The father is allowed, as a special 
favor, to be present at the hearing. The Consul 
asks the Justice whether he had put Rea in chains; 
when he said, “ No,” the Consul gave him “ such 
a reprimand as went through my marrow.” 
“The door opened, and the beadle entered with 
my daughter, but backwards, and without her 
shoes, which she was obliged to leave outside. 
The brute had seized her by her long hair.” On 
the first question, whether she knew why she was 
brought there, she replies that the Amtshauptman 
had told her father; she then, with perfect mod¬ 
esty and self-command, details the wicked conduct 
of the governor towards her—“ she therefore 
will not have him for her judge; and trusts in God 
that He will deliver her from the hands of her 
enemies, as He delivered of old the chaste Su¬ 
sanna.” 

But the Amtshauptman, with cool eflrontery, 
denies the whole ; he declares that it was his lit¬ 
tle dog who scratched his face. In vain poor 
Schweidler confirms his daughter’s testimony^ 
the Herr Consul dirigens is somehow or other 
completely in the power of the Amtshauptman— 
the trial proceeds. We must give some part of 
it- 


“QiKCrtto. Whether she could bewitch (zan- 
bemU 

^^Responsio. No; she knew nothing of witchcraft. 
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“ Q. Whether she could unhewitch ? 

Of that she knew as litUe. 

‘*Q. Whether she had erer been on the 
Blocksberg^ ?• 

‘*12. That was much too far off; she knew no 
hill but the Streckelberg, where she had often 
been. 

“ Q. What had she done there 1 

“12. Looked over the sea, or gathered flowers, 
and sometimes got an apron-^11 of dry brushwood. 

“Q. Whether she had ever called upon the 
devil? 

“12. That had never entered her thoughts. 

“Q. Whether the devil had ever appeared at 
her call ? 

“12. God defend her from such a thing. 

“Q. So she could not bewitch? 

“12. No. 

“ Q. What happened to Stoffer Zuter his dap¬ 
pled cow^ that it had suddenly died in her pres¬ 
ence? 

“12. That she did not know; and it was a 
strange ^estion. 

“Q- Then it would he as strange a question 
how Kate Berow’s little pig had died ? 

“12. Assuredly: she wondered why any one 
should 1^ it to her. 

“ Q. Then she had not bewitched them? 

“12. No ; God defend her. 

“ Q. Wherefore, if she was guiltless, had she 
promised old Kate another little pig when her sow 
should litter? 

“12. She did that out of kindheartedness. 
[Hereupon she raised herself up and began to cry 
violently, and said she saw clearly that she had to 
thank Lise Kolken for all this, for she had often 
threatened her when she would not gratify her 
covetous wishes, for she asked for everything she 
took a fancy to. The same Lise had gone all 
about the village when the cows were bewitched, 
telling them that if a pure virgin pulled two hairs 
out of the cow*s tail they would be better. She 
had pitied them, and, as she knew that she was a 
pure virgin, she had at first helped them, but lat¬ 
terly had not.] 

“ Q. Whom had she helped ? 

“12. Zabel's red cow, and Witthan’s sow, and 
old Lise's own cow. 

“ Q. Why had she helped them no longer ? 

“12. That she did not know: but she thought, 
though she did not wish to get any one into diffi¬ 
culty, that old Lise Kolken, who for many years 
had been in ill fame as a witch, had bewitched 
the cows in her name, and then unbewitched 
them, as she pleased, only to bring her to dis¬ 
grace. 

“Q. Why had old Lise bewitched her own 
COW', and let her own pig die, if she had raised the 
report in the parish, and could really unbewitch? 

“12. That she did not know; but it might be 
[and here she looked at the Amtshauptman] that 
she was paid double for it. 

“Q. She tried in vain to shift the guilt from 
herself; hod she not bewitched old Paasche's and 
even her father's barley, and had it trod down by 
the devil; item, brought the caterpillars into her 
father’s orchard ? 

“12. The question was as monstrous as the act 
would have been. There sate her father—his 
worship might ask him if she has ever shown her- 

* The famous place of witch-meetings in the Harts 
moontains.— See 


self an undutiful child to him. [Whereupon I 
wished to rise and speak, but the consul would 
not let me, but went on in his examination, where¬ 
fore I sat down, abashed and silent.] 

“Q. Whether she could deny that, through 
her wickedness, the woman Witthan had brought 
a devil’s delusion into the world, which had got 
up and flown out of the window, and when the 
midwife came had disappeared ? 

“12. Verily, she had done good, all her life, to 
the people, and never harm to any one; that in 
the great famine she had taken the bread out of 
her own mouth and shared it with others, espe¬ 
cially with the little children. They might call 
the whole parish to witness this. But wizards 
and witches always did evil, and never good to 
men; as our Lord Jesus taught, (Matt, xxii.,) 
when the Pharisees charged him with casting out 
devils through Beelzebub: his worship might 
thence see whether she could indeed be a witch. 

“Q. He would soon convict her of her blas- 
hemies: he saw that she had a good tongue in 
er head; she must answer the questions put to 
her, and no more. It was not what good she had 
done to the poor, but haw she had done it. She 
must now show how she and her father had sud¬ 
denly become so rich that she went pranking 
about in a silk gown, having been before so very 
poor.’’ 

“-Whereat she looked on me, and said, 

‘Father, shall I tell?’ Whereupon I answered, 
‘ Yea, my daughter; thereupon you must speak 
out firankly and plainly, though we become beggars 
again.’ She then told how, in our great neces¬ 
sity, we had found the amber, and how much we 
had sold it for to the Butch merchants. 

“Q. What were the names of these mer¬ 
chants ? 

“72. Dietrich von Pehnen and Jacob Kieke- 
busch ; but, as we have heard from a sailor, they 
were dead of the plague in Stettin. 

“Q. Why had we concealed this discovery? 

“J2. For fear of our enemy, the Amtshaupt- 
man, who, as it seemed, would have condemned 
us to die of hunger, inasmuch as he forbade the 
parish, under heavy penalty, to supply us with 
anything, and said he would soon fiud them a 
better parson.’’ 

“-Hereupon Dominus Consul looked the 

Amtshauptman sharp in the face, who answered 
that he had indeed said so, seeing that the parson 
had preached at him in the most insolent manner, 
but he knew that they were far from any danger 
of dying of hunger. 

“Q. How came so much amber on the Streck- 
elberg? She must own that the devil put it there. 

“12. Of that she knew nothing; but there was 
there a great vein of amber, which she could 
show. She had broken pieces off, and covered 
the hole again with fir twigs, that no one might 
find it. 

“ Q. Had she gone to the Streckelberg by day 
or night? 

“Hereupon she blushed, and was silent an 
instant; but she presently replied, ‘ Sometimes 
by day, sometimes at night.’ 

“ Q. Wherefore did she stammer? She should 
freely confess everything, that her punishment 
might be lighter. Had she not ^ven over old 
Seden to Satan, who had carried him off through 
the air, so that only some of his brains and his 
hair were left sticking on the oak tree ? 

“12. She did not know whether it was his 
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braiiB or hur or not, which was fonnd there. She 
had heard a woodpecker shriek so nioumfoJIy 
that she had gone towaids the tree. Item: old 
Paasche, who had heard the noise, had followed 
aer with his woodman. 

**Q, Whether the woodpecker was not the 
devil, who had carried off old Seden? 

**Ji That she did not know; but he must have 
been long dead, as the hair and blood which the 
young man took from the tree were quite dry. 

** Q. How and when did he come by his death! 

That Almighty God knows; but Zuter’e 
little girl had said, that one day, when she was 
gathering nettles for her cow under Seden’s hedge, 
she had heard the old man threaten his glowering- 
eyed wife that he would tell the parson that she, 
as he now well knew, iiad a spirit: whereupon 
the old man had soon disappe^ed. But these 
might be child’s stories: she wished to bring no 
one into difficulty. 

** Whereupon amn Dn. Consul looked the 
Amtshauptman full in the ffice, and said, *01d 
Lise Kolken must be brought before us. ’ Where¬ 
at the Amtshauptman gave no answer. He pro¬ 
ceeded : * You still a&m, then, that you know 
nothing of the devil!’ 

** That she should affirm it, and affirm it to her 
blessed end. 

And yet had she, as witnesses would rimw, 
allowed him to baptize her in the sea! 

Here she chafed color, and for a moment 
was silent. 

**Q. Why do you change odor again! For 
God’s sake, think on your salvation, and confess 
the truth. 

**R. She had bathed in the sea, because it was 
a vei^ hot day: that was the whole truth. 

** Q. What chaste maiden would ever bathe in 
the sea! You he; aud perhaps you will still 
lyingly deny that you bewitch^ dd Paasche’s 
little girl with a cake! 

Ah me! ah mel She loved the child as 
her OWE dear little sister. * * * lu the great 
famine she had often taken a bit out of her own 
mouth to put it in hers. How could she have 
done her such mischief! 

“Q. Wilt thou still lie! Honored Abraham, 
what aa obdurate child is this of yours! Look, 
here: is this no witch’s salve, which the beadle 
found to-night in your box!—Is this no witch’s 
salve, eh! 

*^lL It was a salve for the skin, to make it 
white and smooth, as the apothecary at Wolgast, 
of whom she bought it, told her. 

** Whereupon he shook his head and went on. 

**Q, What! wilt thou, then, at last deny that 
this last Saturday, the 10th July, at twelve o’clock 
at night, you called upon your paramour, the devil, 
with awml words; that he appeared as a great 
hairy giant, and embraced and pressed you to 
his bosom! 

** At these words she was paler than a corpse, 
and began to tremble so violently that she was 
obliged to hold by a chair; and 1, wretched man, 
who would have sworn for her to my death, when 
I saw and heard this my senses went away, so that 
I fell from the bench, and Dn. Consul must call 
the beadle to help me up again. When I came 
10 myself, • • • • • and, by God’s mercy, was 
better, the whole court arose, and conjured my 
firail child by the living God, and her soul’s wel- 
fitfe, to lie no longer, but to have compassion oa 
herself and on her fathexi and coafesa the truth. 


** Whereupon she heaved a Ofieat sigh, and be¬ 
came as red as she had been pale, so that her hand 
upon the chair was like scarlet, and she eouM not 
lift up her eyes from the ground. 

She would confess, then, the simple truth, 
as she saw well that wicked people had stolen 
after her, and watched her. She was getting 
some amber from the hill; and as she was at woik, 
in her way, and to dissipate her feats, she had 
repealed the Latin carmen which her father had 
composed for the most excellent king, Gustavus 
Adolphus; that young Rudiger of Nienkirch, who 
had often come to her ffiiher’s house, and talked 
love to her, had come out of the bushes, and when 
she shriek^ for fright had spoken Latin to her, 
and taken her in his arms. He had on a great 
wolf’s^kin, that people might not know him if 
they met him, and tell her faSier that she had been 
by night on the hill. 

** At such her confession I waxed quite despe¬ 
rate, and cried out in wrath, * O thou godless and 
disobedient child, so then thou hast a k>ver. Did 
1 not forbid thee to to to the hill by night! What 
hadst thou to do at m hill at night?* And I began 
to cry out, and to sob, and to wring my hai^, 
that even Do. Consul had compassion, and he came 
towards me to comfort me. Meanwhile, she too 
came towards me and began to defend herself; 
that she had, against my orders, gone to the hill 
only to get as much amber as to buy secretly, for 
a present on my birth-day, the 0pp. Sancti Au- 
gustini, which the cantor of Wolg^t bad to sell. 
She knew nothing whatever of the youth’s design 
in waykjing her by night on the hill; and swore, 
by the hving God, that nothing unbecoming had 
taken place, and that she was still a pure vir- 
gin.” 


So ends the first hearing; and strange and ab¬ 
surd as some of the caicumstances may seem, we 
will answer for it (from some reading in trials for 
witchcraft) that ttexe is nothing so extravagant 
or monstrous as ts make one doubt as yet the 
authenticity of the report of the proceedings. 

All, however, now goes against the poor girl. 
she cannot find the place where the amber was; 
the sea and the wind had heaped the aand over h. 
On searching her box, where she said there was 
some amber, (the beadle, we must remember, had 
already been rummaging there, and found the 
witch-salve,) it was empty—money and amber 
were all gone: her fine gown, however, and the 
chain the king had given her, were locked up in 
the chest in the church. Her father said he had 
done so to keep it for her wedding-day—she looked 
with fixed eyes, and said—“ for me to be burned 
in, O Jesu! Jesu! Jesu!” The consul took this 
as a sort of acknowledgment that she deserved it 
—if she were innocent she would not say so. “ In- 
nocentia! (she replies) quid est innocentia! ubi 
libido dominatur, innocentia leve prassidium est.” 
Her Latin makes the consul shudder still more-^it 
could not be fairly learned—^he never knew a wo¬ 
man who understood Latin. The inquisitoni are 
only punled that they cannot find the paper with 
her written compact with the devil—it shodd seem 
a necessary document! We must not dwell on 
the other incidents which conspire against her. 
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Here oor own naspictons, not of Bfarin, bnl of the 
editor, begin to grow stronger. The last is a let¬ 
ter from old Hans of Nienkirch, declaring that his 
son denies all knowledge of the matter! And the 
next day young Rudiger himself being sick in bed, 
at least so the consol is led to believe, deposes in 
▼ehement langnage to the fidsehood of the whole 
bosiness. 

No wonder that ** the next morning poor Abra¬ 
ham’s grey hair was as white as snow.” Yet the 
Lford wonderfully blest him, for at daybreak a 
nightingale began to sing in the elder bush by his 
window, so that he thought it was a good angel. 
AfVer he had listened some time, he was able to 
pray, which he had not been able to do since Sun¬ 
day. We cannot give the very curious dmpter 
** ^ confrontatione teetiam.” Old Use, Maria’s 
maid, is the first witness. She deposes that Ma¬ 
ria had aometimes gone out at night—” up the 
dumneyl” is the next question. And “did you 
■ever miss your broom or your tongs?” At one 
uwful moment in diis part of the trial ” all were so 
mouse-like still, that one might hear the flies buaz 
about the inkstand.” Lise Kolken is the last wit¬ 
ness: and Maria cross-examines her with great 
quickness, and catches her in divers contradictions. 
The worst point against poor Maria is that Lise 
sweaxa she has ” a devil’s mark on her person.” 
In vain she vows that she was bom with it; she 
is carried out to be searched by the beadle’s wife 
and old Use. There is discovered a mole between 
her breasts, into which the beadle’s wife runs a 
needle, and is rather surprised and horror-struck 
that the poor girl shrieks and bleeds; as a devil’s 
mark, it ought to have been quite insensible. 

She is, however, allowed a counsel before she is 
fvt to the torture! Herr Sjmdicus Michelsen ar¬ 
rives from Usedom; and there is a very amusing 
chapter describing the defence prepared by the 
learned doctor, with aU the flaws he finds in the 
indictment, and his quotations from Scripture. 
The doctor has not the least doubt, all the time, 
that she is an arrant witch. One of his great 
arguments is, that rea had actual money, whereas 
the “Malleus Maleficarum” lays it down as an 
irrefragable principle that the devil never gives 
real riches! For the bathing in the sea, he tri¬ 
umphantly quotes the example of Bathsheba. 
The great object of the defence is to turn the 
tables on Lise Kolken. “ Rea cannot be a witch, 
because she has neither a crooked nose nor red 
glowering eyes, as a witch ought to have, accor¬ 
ding to Theophrastus Paracelsus. ’ ’ In gratitude for 
this admirable defensio^ poor Maria wishes to kiss 
the advocate’s hand; he draws it back in horror, 
and wipes it three times! 

The simple parson, and even his more clear¬ 
sighted daughter, are, however, so impressed by 
the profound learning, and puxzled by the legal 
subtleties of the Syndicus, that they begin to en¬ 
tertain hopes. These hopes are soon dashed; 
Dn. Consul arrives with the deoision of the court, 


who find that there are “ indicia legitims, prwg^ 
nantia, et sufficientia ad torturam ipsam:” and 
she must prepare for this last inquisition. A 
neighboring clergyman, the Pastor Benzensis, ar¬ 
rives in his surplice. He delivers on the whole a 
kind-hearted and religious sermon, urging her to 
confess, yet insisting on the mercy of the court, 
who are only anxious to save her soul! Her 
father, in spite of all remonstrances, follows her to 
the horrible chamber of torture. The scene is too 
dreadful to dwell upon; but throughout there is 
the same living reality, circumstance following cir¬ 
cumstance with all the impressiveness of actual 
life. Nothing can persuade the old man to leave 
the torture-chamber, even at the last moment. 
The poor girl is tied to the &tal ladder: even 3ret 
her quiet resignation to her martyrdom has not de¬ 
serted her; she utters with no irreverent spirit, in 
the Hebrew and in the Greek, the words of our 
Lord upon the eross. Sat ^ov, [mi fte 

tyMOTtime* At the Greek Dn. Consul starts back, 
and makes a sign of the cross; the Greek, as ha 
thought, could be nothing but an invocation of the 
devil; and now, with a loud voice, he said to dm 
beadle, “ Screw.” At this the father gave one 
long wild cry, which made the vault of the dun¬ 
geon tremble. This and this only the daughter 
cannot bear: she cries, “ I will confess everything 
you wish.” Being unbound, she fringe firom the 
ladder, and throws herself on her father’s breast. 
The confession we can only give briefly 


“Q. Whether she could bewitch? 

“R. Yes, she could. 

“Q. Who taught her? 

“R. The hateful Satan himself. 

“Q. How many devils had she? 

“R. One was quite enough. 

“ Q. What was the name of that devil? 

“R. Ilia (after thinking a moment,) Deisidm* 
monia [Superstition.] 

Whereupon Dn, Consul shuddered and said, “ that 
must be a very terrible devil—seeing he had never 
heard his name before.” He made her spell it, 
lest Scriia should make a mistake in his orthogra¬ 
phy. • • • They then came to the question—a 
question, be it remembered, in all such cases inva¬ 
riably put, and, extravagant as it may seem, sooner 
or later answered by the poor tortured wretches, 
or by unhappy maniacs, in the afiirmative—a ques¬ 
tion sanctioned by a papal bull, that of Innocent 
Yin., incorporated in the “ Malleus Maleficarum,” 
the great code of witch law—and doubtless in his 
belief in the justice and propriety of such a ques^ 
tion, the head of our own church, the Solomon of 
his day, would have scorned to be outdone by 
either pope or lawyer. The question is on her 
criminal intercourse with the devil. In her perfect 
innocence, and from an ambiguous word in the 
German language, the girl cannot comprehend the 
question. When they force her to understand it, 
nothing but the order to tie her up again wrings 
from her a reluctant “ Yea.” Even here, and in 
one or two more revoking questions, we confi- 
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denliy believe that there is no exaggeration! On 
such confessions as these, wrung from them by 
torture, thousands of human beings have suffered 
death in almost every country of Europe, aye, and 
of America too! 

The next chapter gives us a strange, and, as we 
must begin to acknowledge our growing suspi¬ 
cions, a singularly powerful scene—the confession 
of old Lise Kolken, who is brought to Pudgla and 
thrown into prison ; but feeling herself dying, 
sends to pastor Schweidler to hear her confession, 
and to administer the sacrament to her before 
death. He finds her lying with a besom for a pil¬ 
low, as if “ thereon to ride to hell.” Her confes¬ 
sion is one of those wild rhapsodies that crazy old 
women poured forth with such unaccountable fer¬ 
tility of invention. In the midst of it a small worm, 
yellow at the tail, crawls under the door of the 
dungeon. “ When she saw it, she gave a scream 
—such as I never heard, and hope never to hear 
again. For in my youth I saw one of the ene¬ 
mies’ soldiers pike a child in the presence of the 
mother—^that wm a scream which the mother gave; 
but that scream was child’s play to the scream of 
old Lise.” The worm creeps up her back, and 
she dies howling “the sacrament!” “the sacra¬ 
ment!” She had, however, confessed to being a 
witch for thirty years ; and told all her villany 
with the Amtshauptman, whom she likewise ac¬ 
cused of having a spirit. Unfortunately, in his 
distress old Schweidler had brought no witnesses 
to the confession; no one heard but the villanous 
beadle, who is sold body and soul to the Amts¬ 
hauptman. 

The next chapter is headed “ How Satan sifted 
me as wheat, and how my daughter bravely with¬ 
stood him.” The poor old man is submitted to 
the trial which Claudio is subjected to in “ Meas¬ 
ure for Measure;” and, like Claudio, he yields. 
The villanous Amtshauptman shows him in the 
distance the funeral pyre on the Streckelberg, on 
which, at ten next morning, his daughter is to be 
burned; and quotes divers Scriptures “ to his dev¬ 
ilish purposes.” Maria writes a Latin answer to 
her father's Latin letter—for he is ashamed to 
write in German—in which she gently rebukes his 
weakness, and calmly expresses her own determi¬ 
nation to die! 

The fatal day, the fatal hour aq)proache8; but 
Maria’s calm and gentle protestations of innocence 
so far convince her godfather, the Pastor Benzensis, 
that he is even reconciled to her dressing herself 
for the sacrifice in her silken attire, with the king 
of Sweden’s gold chain round her neck, and fiow- 
ers in her hair. He consents to administer the 
sacrament to old Abraham, his daughter, and the 
faithful maid-servant. One little incident with re¬ 
gard to the latter, adds to the appalling reality of 
the scene. Old Use has spent all her savings in 
some pounds of flax, which she begs Maria to bind 
round her person, “ because when the last witch 
was burned she suffered dreadfully from the wet 
wood of the pile, which would not kindle.” 


“ But ere my daughter could thank her, began 
the awful cry for blood in the justice cham¬ 
ber ; for a voice cried as loud as it TOuld, 

‘ Death to the accursed witch, Maria Schweidler, 
for she has fallen from the living God.’ And all 
the people cried after it, ‘ Death to the accursed 
witch.’ When I heard this, I fell against the 
wall; but my sweet child stroked my cheek with 
her sweet little hands and spake, “ Father, father, 
bethink thee, did not the people cry, ‘ Crucify 
him, crucify him,’ around the sinless Jesus?— 
Shall we not drink the cup which our heavenly 
Father hath given us?’ ” 

She is made to repeat her confession—the sen¬ 
tence is read—she mounts the fatal cart with her 
father, and the Pastor Benzensis; she passes on 
among the grossest insults of all the people, who 
crowd from every part of the country to the spec¬ 
tacle: and still incidents of strangely mingled 
beauty, horror, and absurdity, follow each other 
with the casual and natural sequence of aetoal 
life. Maria begins to chant her favorite hymn, 
on the joys of heaven, attributed to St. Augus¬ 
tine, but really written by Peter Damiani. 

<< Flos perpetuus rosarum ver agit perpetuum, 

Candent lilia, rubescit crocus, sudat balsamum 5 

Virent prata, vemant sata, rivi mellis influunt, 

Pigmentorum spirat odor, liquor et aromatum; 

Pendent poma floridorum non lapsura nemomm. 

Non altemat luna vices, sol vel cursus sidemm, 

Agnus est felicis urbis lumen inocciduum.” 

The Latin fairly frightens away the rabble, 
who retire cursing to a respectful distance, and the 
victim is thus spared their inhuman mockeries and 
even their attempts to hurt her person. One feL 
low is so frightened that he falls head over ears 
into the ditch. “ Whereupon my poor daughter 
herself could not help smiling, and asked me if 1 
knew any more Latin hymns, to keep the foolish 
and filthy-spoken rabble from us. ‘ But, dear,’ 
said I, ‘ if I did know any Latin hymns, how 
could I repeat them now?’ My Confrater, the 
Rev. Martinus, knew one; it was in truth an 
heretical one; yet as it delighted my daughter 
above measure, and he repeated several verses 
three or four times, till she could say them ailer 
him, I said nothing. For I have always been very 
rigid against all heresy; yet I consoled myself 
that our Lord would pardon her simplicity. And 
the first line was ‘ Dies ir©, dies ilia.’ ” The 
heretical verses were in fact that noble Catholic 
hymn. And so poor Maria goes on chanting — 

“ Judex ergo cum sedebit, 

Quidquid latet apparebit, 

Nil inultum remanebit. 

Item: 

Bex tremend® majestatis, 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 

Salva me, fons pietatis.” 

From this point, however, Romance openly 
asserts her own. Poetical justice, that Dea ex meh 
chin&, so unlike the ordinary justice, we fear, of 
this world, descends, and graduaUy dispels every 

lingering remnant of belief, which wi had cher- 
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ifihed, ia the aathentidtj of oar “Amber Witch.” 
It is a very beautiful little novel, but it is maui- 
festly a novel. 

Daring the procession a terrific storm comes on, 
ascribed of coarse to the hellish influences of the 
witch; the rabble and the oflicers of justice, the 
judges themselves, have no doubt about it. But 
when at length they arrive at the bridge over 
the imll-atream, which passes above the mill-race, 
(it is astonishing how we see at onoe the whole 
form of the country and the course of the road,) 
the horses and the men begin to stumble on the 
slippery ground. The driver of the cart in which 
the culprit and her flsther are seated, is thrown, 
and breaks bis leg; every one who endeavors to 
pass gets at least one or two falls. The Amts- 
hauptmaa spurs his horse on, and at the moment 
there comes a flash of lightning of extraordinary 
brightness, followed by a clap of thunder as extra¬ 
ordinary; the startled horse backa—the Amts- 
heupUsan is seen whirling round on.the spokes of 
the mill-wheel! ! All this is afterwards discov¬ 
ered to be a mischievous revenge of the miller’s 
lad, whom the Amtshauptman had ordered a se¬ 
vere flogging, for insulting Mana when they had 
passed that way before; he had smeared the 
whole road with tallow and other slippery sub¬ 
stances, aud thus brought on this part of the catas¬ 
trophe. 

The witch but deserves her burning the more 
richly. The execution is, therefore, only delayed, 
not anested; the procession to the Streckelbeig 
forms again; the storm has but exasperated the 
rabble, being, as we said, evidently the last con¬ 
vincing proof of poor Maria’s diabolic powers: 
even Pastor Benzensis wavers in his belief in her 
innocence. As they reach, however, the foot of 
the Streckelberg, the sun breaks out, and a glori¬ 
ous rainbow, an omen to Maria, if not of hope, of 
divine mercy, spans the heavens. At that mo¬ 
ment a horseman is seen furiously riding up : it is 
at first thought to be the ghost of the Amptshaupt- 
man, and the spectators fly on all sides; it is 
yonng Rudiger of Nienkirch, with twenty armed 
followers. He had been shut up by his father, 
who was alarmed at his attachment to the parson’s 
daughter; a cousin had been made to personate 
him, and to sign the fatal protocol, which denied 
all knowledge of her, and had so mnch weight at 
her trial. In short, the whole plot is unravelled^ 
skilfully and gracefully enough we will allow— 
the latter chapters are as pleasingly written as the 
rest—bat the charm is broken; it has ceased to 
be a true, contemporary, and harrowing record of 
times past; it has become like other tales of absorb¬ 
ing interest, simply and unaffectedly told, (Lady 
Greorgiana Fullerton’s “ Ellen Middleton,” for 
insUiiee,) though one, if we may judge by its im¬ 
pression on ourselves, of surpassing excellence. 

Yet we most not omit one crowning touch of 
character. The yonng Rudiger harangues the mob 
from the cart—not merely denounoea the grievous 
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injustice of the sentence against poor Maria, but 
tries to persuade them not to believe any longer in 
such absurd nonsense as witchcraft. “ When I 
heard this,” says old Abraham, “ I was astonished, 
as a conscientious clergyman must be, and got 
upon the cart-wheel, and whispered to him for 
God’s sake to say no more on this matter, the 
while the people, if they no longer feared the 
devil, would no longer fear the Lord God.” 

We refrain, not without regret, from trespassing 
upon the short remaining novel part of the story; 
we would willingly have extracted the striking pic¬ 
ture of the love-lorn Maria situng on her own 
funeral pile, (the Scheiterhaufen,) on the Streckel¬ 
berg, and reciting Dido’s last magnificent words 
from Virgil—but we must break oflf. 

Since the Amber Witch laid her spell upon us 
(we cannot say that we are disposed to condemn 
her therefore to the flames)—we have made fur¬ 
ther inquisition iuto the reality of our history. We 
are glad to find that Germany was at least as much 
perplexed as ourselves. Some of the journals pro¬ 
nounced boldly for its authenticity: a long contro¬ 
versy was threatened, which was pat an end to by 
a letter from the editor, Dr. Meinhold, which we 
have read in the AUgemeine Zeitung, plainly and 
distinctly claiming the authorship. Half the learned 
and critical world who had been fairly taken in, 
revenged themselves for their credulity by assum¬ 
ing a kind of lofly skepticism, and refusing to be¬ 
lieve the author on his own word. Dr. Meinhold, 
it seems, is the author of some poems, and we 
believe other works, which had not made a very 
strong impression on the public mind, but which 
we shall look to with much curiosity. Others put 
on a pious indignation, and were greatly shocked 
at a respectable clergyman, a doctor in divinity, 
practising such a deception, more especially as 
regards themselves, and with so much success. 
Among these we understand is a poet, who drama¬ 
tized the Amber Witch, with considerable effect, 
for the Hamburg theatre. For ourselves, we are 
not latitudinarian in the delicate point of cleri¬ 
cal veracity; but as we can have no quarrel on 
this score with Dr. Meinhold, we cannot look with 
rigor on his asserting this kind of conventional 
privilege, which use at least has vindicated to the 
author of clever works. 

But we have heard another amusing anecdote. 
Among Dr. Meinhold’s victims were tlie Tubingen 
reviewers—either the redoubted Strauss himself, 
or his faithful and acknowledged followers. These 
gentlemen, whose training in the infalhble Hegel¬ 
ian philosophy has endowed them with ao unerring 
judgment as to the authenticity of every kind of 
writing; whose well-tried acuteness can detect 
the myth in every form; who. throughout the Goa- 
pels can discriminate, fronii mtemal evidenoe, the 
precise degree of credibility of each chapter, each 
narrative, each word, with a certainty which dis¬ 
dains all doubt—the school of Strauss pronoonoed 
the “ Amber Witch” to be a gervuim dtronkk! 
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But worse than this, if Dr. Meinhold (as we 
understand a very pious and good man) is to be 
credited, they fell into a trap designedly laid for 
them. Dr. Meinhold, during his theological stud¬ 
ies, was 80 unphilosophically dissatisfied with the 
peremptory tone with which this school dealt with 
the authenticity of the sacred writings, that he de¬ 
termined to put their infallibility to the test. He 
had written the “Amber Witch” some time before, 
and thrown it aside ; he now determined to publish 
it as a sort of trial of these critical spirits. We 
wish him joy of his success, and condole with 
Strauss and Co.! 

From Chambers* Journal. 

AN EVENING PABTY AT M. NECKEB^S IN 1790. 

The destruction of the Bastille, attended as it was 
by political consequences, marked the era of a great 
change in the society of Paris, to which I had b^n a 
short while before introduced. Notwithstanding the 
occurrence of disorders amongst the populace, there 
was a general feeling of satisfaction with the change. 
The Parisians, gay, fickle, and voluptuous at that 
time, as they have ever since been, had begun to 
mingle together without regard to castes and classes, 
and it had become customary to meet, at all great 
parlies, the men eminent for talent and public ser¬ 
vices, as well as those whose distinction lay in mere 
rank. It was universally acknowledged by such of 
the nobility themselves as had remained after the first 
emigration, that this was a great improvement. 

The parties given at the house of M. Necker, where 
his daughter, Madame de Stael, presided, were of the 
highest brilliancy, being attended by a great number 
of persons of distinction, both foreign and French, as 
vW'ell as by the principal men of science and literature j 
«of the time, ana all those who had come into notice in 
consequence of the recent political movements. The 
political parly of which I am now to speak, was given 
to celebrate the anniversary of the return of the great 
minister to Paris—an event still looked back to as au¬ 
spicious to France. On this occasion there w’ere as¬ 
sembled the whole elite of the day, fresh from assist¬ 
ing at the Federation on the Champs de I^Iars. Con¬ 
ducted thither by my tutor, Condorcet, I had no sooner 
entered the suite of splendid draw'ing-rooms, than I 
found myself in the midst of all who were then busied 
in forming the national history. Count Mirabeau, 
Monseigneur Perigord, (Talleyrand,) Gregoire, Bishop j 
of Blois, AJcxander Laineth, Adrian Duport, and sev¬ 
eral others, were conversing animatedly together. 
The venerable astronomer Lalande, Barthelemy, au¬ 
thor of the Travels of Anacharsis, the illustrious 
mathemaucion Lagrange, Marmontel, so w^ell known 
by his talcs, with M. Monge, and the Marquis of 
Fontrieille, (the infamous St. Just.) w’ere grouped 
around Madame de Stael and the Marchioness La- 
Tour-du-Pin. The Comte Lanjuinais, and MM. 
Malesherbes, Camille Jourdan, Barnave, and Target, 
were in warm conversation with the Due La Roche- 
foucault Liancourt. My countrj'raun, the celebrated j 
Alfieri, was reciting some of his poetry to a group of j 
ladies, with the air and gestures of a maniac. At an 
extremity of the room, towards the garden, was a 
group apparently in conversation on serious topics, 
and composed of M. Necker himself, Montmorin, 
writh some other ministers, and the Marquis Lafay¬ 
ette, w’iih some of his staff-officers of the national 
guard. 

The handsome Viscount Montmorency—the favo- 
. rite of our hostess—the Marquis La-Tour-du-Pin, the 
Mairshall Beauvau, with MM. Dupuis, Volney, the 
dramatist Defaucherets, And the pointer David, were 


admiring an original painting of Raphael, which 
hung opposite the entrance of the front drawing¬ 
room, and David was the spokesman of the party. 

How ever. Madame de Stael, dressed as a Greek 
heroine, and seated on a magnificent ottoman almost 
in the centre of the room, formed decidedly the prin¬ 
cipal point of attraction, both as being our hostess, 
and the acknowdedged lioness-in-chief of the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Germain. 

With my venerated conductor I joined the party of 
Necker and Lafayette; but very few minutes had 
elapsed when the usher announced Madame la Vi- 
comtesse Beauhamais, who, being then separated 
from her husband, w'as accompanied by Messieurs 
Kellerman and Jourdan, and by her beautiful little 
son Eugene, then about eight years of age. Soon 
after, the highly-scented and highly affected Madame 
de Genlis, with the Due de Chartres, (now king of 
the French,) also Madame Campan, and other ladies 
and gentlemen of the Court and of the Palais Royal, 
were introduced; and about ten o’clock the party 
formed not only a fine coup d^oeU^ but a truly extraor¬ 
dinary assembly of remarkable men and women. 
The different groups now began to mingle together, 
to converse loudly and facetiously. Wit and raillery 
were often made use of by the fair, and hilarity and 
good humor pervaded the whole society, while a pro¬ 
fusion of all sorts of refreshments and delicacies were 
circulating amongst the guests without interruption. 
But one thing was rather painfully remarkable, that, 
with the exception of the American and Swiss diplo¬ 
matists, none of the foreign ambassadors honored the 
party with their presence. 

About eleven o’clock, the hum and confusion of 
the assembly were succeeded by order; the talkative 
guests resumed their respective seats, and a musical 
entertainment was commenced by Madame de StaM 
taking her place at the piano, while Madame de 
Beauhamais seated herself at the harp, in order to 
play writh our hostess a charming duet oi Jommelli. 
While they were performing their parts with the skill 
and taste for which they were noted, two rather indif¬ 
ferent-looking guests arrived, who, to avoid disturb¬ 
ing the music, took their seats beside the entrance- 
door. 

The performance being ended, and both ladies hav¬ 
ing deservedly received the thanks and compliments 
of all, a rather shabbily-dressed old gentleman, fol¬ 
lowed by a very plainly-habited little, thin, and pale 
young man, approached the throne of the queen of 
the parly, while all the company, and especially my¬ 
self, had their eyes fixed upon them. The old man 
was then unknown to me, but well known to all the 
as.sembly; but the little, thin, and pale young man 
had never been seen before in any society, and, with 
the exception of Monge and Lagrange, nobody knew 
him. The old gentleman, who was the celebrated 
Abbd Raynal, then the leader of the historico-philo- 
sophical school of France, presented to Madame de 
Stael, as a young protege of his, M. Napoleon Bona^ 
parte. All the lions and lionesses shmgged their 
shoulders, made a kind of grimace of astonishment 
at hearing such a plebeian name, and, unmindful of 
the little, thin, ana pale young gentleman, tach re¬ 
sumed his conversation and amusement. 

Raynal and Bonaparte remained beside Madame 
de Stael, and I soon observed that Mesdames Beau¬ 
hamais, La-Tour-du-Pin, Campan, and the other la¬ 
dies, not excepting the affected Madame de Genlis, 
formed a group around them. Condorcet, Alfieri, 
and myself, joined this party. The Abbe spoke of 
his protege as a very promising, highly talented, very 
industrious, and well-read young man, and particu¬ 
larly mentioned his extraordinary attainments in 
mathematics, military science, and historical knowl¬ 
edge. He then informed Madame de Stael that Bo¬ 
naparte had left the service in consequence of having 
been ill-treated by his colonel, but that he wished now 
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to re-obtam a commission, because, for the future, 
merit and skill, and not intrigue and fovoritism, 
would be necessary for gaining rank and honor in 
France. 

Josephine Beauhamais, who had been attentively 
hearing all, and who at the same time had been mi¬ 
nutely examining the countenance of Bonaparte, with 
that grace and unaffected kindness that were so nat¬ 
ural to her, said “M. L’Abbe, I should feel great 
pleasure, indeed, if M. Bonaparte will allow me to 
introduce and recommend him to the minister of war, 
who is one of my most intimate friends.’^ The thin 
and pale little gentleman very politely accepted the 
offer; and animated probably by the prospect of a 
speedy appointment, soon began to show in his con¬ 
versation that at the top of his little body Providence 
had placed a head that contained a great and extra¬ 
ordinary mind. In a short time the great lions, 
moved by curiosity, flocked around to hear what was 
going on. Mirabeau was one of the curious; and 
hladame de Stael, as soon as she saw him approach¬ 
ing, said, with a smile, ** M. le Comte, come here, we 
have got a little great man ; I will introduce him to 
you, for I know that you are naturally fond of men 
of genius.” The ceremony having been performed, 
the pale little gentleman shook hands with the great 
Count de Mirabeau, who, 1 must say, did not appear 
as stooping to him, but conducted himself with all due 
politeness. Now political chit-chat was introduced; 
and the future en^ror of France took part in the 
discussions, and oUen received much praise for his 
lively remarks. When Mirabeau and the Bishop of 
Antun began to debate with Madame de Stael on the 
character and talents of Pitt, then prime minister of 
England, and the former styled him “a statesman 
of preparations,” and ‘<a minister who governed 
more by his threats than by his deeds,” Bonaparte 
openly showed his disapprobation of such an opinion. 
But when the Bishop of Autun praised Fox and 
Sheridan for having asserted that the French army, 
by refusing to obey the orders of their superiors, and 
of the executive, Wl set a glorious example to all 
the armies of Europe, because by so doing they had 
shown that men, by becoming soldiers, did not cease 
to be citizens, ^naparte said, “Excuse me, mon- 
seigneur, if I dare to interrupt you; but as I am an 
ofticer, I beg to speak my mind. It is true that I am 
a very young man, and it may appear presumptuous 
in me to address an audience composea of so many 
great men; but as, during the last three years, I 
have paid the most intense attention to all our polit¬ 
ical troubles and phases, and as I see with sorrow the 
present state of our country, I will expose myself to 
censure rather than pass, unnoticed, principles which 
are not only unsoui^, but subversive of all estab¬ 
lished governments. As much as any of you, I wnsh 
to see ^ abuses, antiquated privileges, and usurped 
rights and immunities annulled; nay, as 1 am at the j 
beginning of my career, and without wealth or pow¬ 
erful friends, it will be ray duty and my best policy 
to support the progress of popular institutions, and to 
forward impovement in every branch of the public 
administration. But as in the last twelve months 1 
have witnessed repeated alarming popular disturb¬ 
ances, and seen our best men divided into factions 
which promise to be irreconcilable, I sincerely be¬ 
lieve that now, more than ever, a strict discipline in the 
army is absolutely necessary for the safety of our con¬ 
stitutional government, and for the maintenance of 
order. Nay, 1 apprehend that, if our troops are not 
compelled strictly to obey the orders of the executive, 
we shall soon feel the excesses of a democratic torrent, 
which most render France the most miserable coun¬ 
try of the globe. The ministers may be assured, that 
i£, by these and other means, the growing arrogance 
of the Parisian canaille is not repressed, and social 
order rigidly maintained, we shall see not only this 
capital, but every other city in France, thrown mto a 


state of indescribable anarchy, while the real friends 
of liberty, the enlightened patriots now working for 
the weal of France, will sink beneath a set of lead¬ 
ers who, -with louder outcries for freedom on their 
tongues, will be in reality only a set of savages, 
worse than the Neroes of old! ” 

This speech of the hitherto unknown youth, deliv¬ 
ered with an air of authority which seemed natural 
to the speaker, caused a deep sensation. I remember 
seeing Lalande, Lacretelle, and Bartbelemy, gazing 
at him with the most profound attention. Necker, 
St. Priest, and Lafayette, looked at each other with 
an uneasy air. Mirabeau nodded once or twice sig¬ 
nificantly to Talleyrand and Gregoire, who appeared 
sheepish, downcast, and displeased. Alfieri, notwith¬ 
standing his aristocmtic pride, and his natuial dislike 
for young men’s harangues, paid not only attention 
to the speaker, but seemed delighted; and Condorcet 
nearly made me cry out by the squeezes which he 
gave my hand at every sentence uttered by the little, 
thin, pale young gentleman. 

When he concluded, Madame de Stael, with her 
usual gravity, addressing the Abbd Raynal, warmly 
thanked him for having introduced to her so preco¬ 
cious and so truly wonderful a politician and states¬ 
man; and then turning to her father and his col¬ 
leagues, she said, “ I hope, gentlemen, that you will 
take a warning from what you have heard.” In 
short, this slender youth, who had come to the party 
a perfect nonentity, became all of a sudden the prime 
lion and the object of general remark. 

But the individual most affected and most pleased 
of all was the Abbd Raynal. The countenance of 
this good old man manifested the rapturous feelings 
of his mind in witnessing the triumph of his young 
protege, who, a few weeks after, through Madame 
de Beauhamais, obtained a new commission. Ray¬ 
nal lived to hear of the splendid exploits of Bonaparte 
at the taking of Toulon, to witness his conquest of the 
Convention in 1795, to hear of his appointment as 
commander-in-chief of the army of the interior, and 
also of his being named commander-in-chief of the 
army in Italy, in February, 1796. Had he lived a 
few days longer, he would probably have assisted at 
his marriage with Madame the Vicomtesse Josephine 
de Beauhamais, for the nuptials took place on the 
9th of March, and he died on the 6th, 1796.* 
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Like the low murmur of the secret stream, 
Which through dark alders winds its shaded wny, 
My suppliant voice is heard : Ah! do not deem 
That on vain toys I throw mine hours away. 


In the recesses of the forest vale. 

On the wild mountain, on the verdant sod, 

Where the fresh breezes of the mom prevail, 

I wander lonely, communing with God. 

When the faint sickness of a wounded heart 
Creeps in, cold shuddering through my sinking frame, 
I turn to Thee—that holy peace impart 
Which soothes the invokers of thy holy name. 


0! all-pervading Spirit! sacred beam! 

Parent of light and life! eternal Power! 

Grant me through obvious clouds one transient 
gleam 

Of thy bright essence in my dying hour! 

♦ It is hardly necessary to remark, that the time and 
circumstances of the first acquaintance of Napoleon writh 
both Josephine and Madame de Stael are here stated dif¬ 
ferently Irom accounts hitherto current. The editors, 
having made this remark to the writer of the article, were 
favored with a note assuring them that the other accounts 
are undoubtedly wnrong, as ne feels fully convinced that 
the true facts are as he here states them from his per¬ 
sonal observation. 
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From the Gallery of Poriraiu. 

CRANMEB. 

Thomas Cranmer was born July 9, 1489, at 
Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire. He was descended 
from an ancient family, which had long been resi¬ 
dent in that county. At the age of fourteen he 
was sent to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a fellowship, which he soon vacated by 
marriage with a young woman w’ho is said to have 
been of humble condition. Within a year after 
his marriage he became a widower, and was im¬ 
mediately, by unusual favor, restored to his fellow¬ 
ship. In 1523, he was admitted to the degree of 
doctor of divinity, and appointed one of the public i 
examiners in that faculty. Here he found an op-1 
portunity of showing the fruits of that liberal course 
of study which he had been for some time pursu¬ 
ing. As soon as his teachers left him at liberty, 
he had wandered from the works of the school¬ 
men to the ancient classics and the Bible; and, 
thus prepared fur the office of examiner, he alarmed 
the canmdates for degrees in theology by the nov¬ 
elty of requiring from them some knowledge of the 
S<mptures. 

It was from this useful employment that he was 
called to take i«rt in the memorable proceedings 
of Henry the Eighth, in the matter of his divorce 
from Catherine. 

Henry had been counselled to lay his case be¬ 
fore the universities, both at home and abroad. 
Cranmer, to whom the subject had been mentioned 
by Gardiner and Fox, went a step farther, and 
sug^sted that he should receive their decision as 
sufficient without reference to the Pope. This 
suggestion was communicated to the king, who, 
observing, with his usual elegance of expression, 
that the man had got the sow by the right ear, 
summoned Cranmer to his presence, and imme¬ 
diately received him into his favor and confidence. 

In 1531, Cranmer accompanied tlie unsuccessful 
embassy to Rome, and in the following year was 
appointed ambassador to the Emperor. In Au¬ 
gust, 1532, the archbishopric of Canterbury became 
vacant by the death of Warham, and it was Henryks 
pleasure to raise Cranmer to the primacy. The 
tatter seems to have been truly unwilling to ac¬ 
cept his promotion; and when he found that no 
reluctance on his part could shake the king's reso¬ 
lution, he suggested a difficulty which there were 
no very obvious means of removing. The Arch¬ 
bishop must receive his investiture from the Pope, 
and at his consecration take an oath of fidelity to 
his Holiness, altogether inconsistent with another 
oath, taken at the same time, of allegiance to the 
king. All this had been done without scruple by 
other bishops; but Cranmer was already convinced 
that the Papal authority in England was a mere 
usurpation, and plainly told Henry that he would 
receive the archbishopric from him alone. Henry 
was not a man to be stepped by scruples of con¬ 
science of his own or others; so he consulted cer¬ 
tain casuists, who settled the matter by suggesting 
that Cranmer should take the obnoxious oath, with 
a protest that he meant nothing by it. He yielded 
to the command of his sovereign and the judgment 
of the casuists. His protest was read by himself 
three times in the most public manner, and sol¬ 
emnly recorded. It is expedient to notice that the 
transaction was public, because some historians, to 
make a bad matter worse, still talk of a private 
protest. 

In 1533, ke pronounced sentence of divorce 


against the unhappy Catherine, and confirmed the 
marriage of the king with Ann Boleyn. He w'as 
now at leisure to contemplate all the difficulties of 
his situation. It is commonly said that Cranmer 
himself had, at this time, made but small progress 
in Protestantism. It is true that he yet adhered 
to many of the peculiar doctrines of the Homan 
Church ; but he had reached, and firmly occupied, 
a position which placed him by many degrees 
nearer to the reformed faith than to that in which 
he had been educated. By recognizing the Scrip¬ 
tures alone as the standard of the Christian faith, 
he had embraced the very principle out of which 
Protestantism fiows. It had already led him to the 
Protestant doctrine respecting the pardon of sin, 
which necessarily swept away all respect for a 
large portion of the machinery of Romanism. As 
a religious reformer, Cranmer could look for no 
cordiad and honest support from the kin^ Every 
one knows that Henry, when he left the rope, had 
no mind to estrange himself more than was neces¬ 
sary from the Papal Church, and that the cause of 
religious reformation owes no more gratitude to 
him, than the cause of political liberty owes to 
those tyrants who, for their own security, and often 
by very foul means, have labored to crush the 
power of equally tyrannical nobles. From Gar¬ 
diner, who, with his party, had been most active 
and unscrupulous in helping the king to his divorce 
and destroying papal supremacy, Cranmer had 
nothing to expect but open or secret hostility, em¬ 
bittered by personal jealousy. Cromwell, indeed, 
was ready to go with him any lengths in reform 
consistent with his own safety ; but a sincere re¬ 
former must have been occasionally hampered by 
an alliance with a worldly and unconscientious 
politician. The country at large was in a state of 
unusual excitement; but the rupture with Rome 
was regarded with at least as much alarm as sat¬ 
isfaction; and it was notorious that many, who 
were esteemed for their wisdom and piety, consid¬ 
ered the position of the church to be monstrous 
and unnatural. The Lollards, who had been driven 
into concealment, but not extinguished, by centu¬ 
ries of persecution, and the Lutherans, wished 
well to Cranmer's measures of reform: but he was 
not equally friendly to them. They had outstrip- 
ed him in the search of truth ; and he was un- 
appily induced to sanction at least a miserable 
persecution of those men with whom he was after¬ 
wards to be numbered and to suffinr. 

His first and most pressing care was by all 
means to reconcile the minds of men to the asser¬ 
tion of the king's ecclesiastical s premacy, because 
all further changes must necessarily proceed from 
the royal authority. He then addressed himself 
to what seem to nave been the three great objects 
of his official exertions—the reformation of the 
clerical body, so as to make their ministerial ser¬ 
vices more useful; the removal of the worst part 
of the prevailing superstitious observances, which 
were a great bu to the introduction of a more 
spiritual worship; and above all, the free circula¬ 
tion of the Scriptures among the people in their 
own language. In this last object ne was oppor¬ 
tunely assisted by the printing of what is mled 
Matthews’s Bible, by Grafton and Whitchurch. 
He procured, through the intervention of Crom¬ 
well, the king’s license for the publication, and an 
injunction that a copy of it should be placed in 
every parish church. He hailed this event with 
unbounded joy; and to Cromwell, for the active 
part he took in the matter, he 8ayS| in a letter, 
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‘‘This deed yon shall hear of at the great day, 
when all things shall be opened and made mani¬ 
fest.” 

He had hardlj witnessed the partial success of 
the cause of Remrmation, when Us influence orer 
the king, and with it the cause which he had at 
heart, began to decline. Ho had no friendly feel¬ 
ing for those monastic institutions which the ra¬ 
pacity of Henry had marked for destruction; but he 
knew that their revenues might, as national prop¬ 
erty, be applied advant^eously to the advance¬ 
ment of learning and religion, and he opposed their 
indiscriminate transfer to the greedy hands of the 
sycophants of the court. This opposition gave to 
the more unscrupulous of the Romanists an oppor¬ 
tunity to recover their lost ground with the king, 
of which they were not slow to avail themselves. 
They were strong enough at least to obtain from 
Parliament, in 1539, (of course through the go^ 
will of their despotic master,) the act of the Six 
Articles, not improperly called the ” Bloody Ar¬ 
ticles,” in spite of the determined opposition of 
Cranmer: an opposition which he refused to with¬ 
draw even at the express command of the king. 
Latimer and Shaxton immediately resigned their 
bishoprics. One of the clauses of this act, relating 
to the marria^ of priests, inflicted a severe blow 
even on the domestic happiness of Cranmer. In 
his last visit to the continent, he had taken, for his 
second wife, a niece of the celebrated divine Osian- 
der. By continuing to cohabit with her, he would 
now, by the law of the land, be guilty of felony; 
she was therefore sent back to her friends in Grer- 
many. 

From this time till the death of Henry, in 1546, 
Cranmer could do little more than strive against a 
stream which not only thwarted his plans of fur¬ 
ther reformation, but endangered his p^ersonal 
safety; and he had to strive alone, for ^timer 
and other friends among the clergy had retired 
from the battle, and Cromwell had been removed 
from it by the liands of the executioner. He was 
continually assailed by open accusation and secret 
conspiracy. On one occasion his enemies seemed 
to have compassed his ruin, when Henry himself 
interposed and rescued him from their malice. 
His continued personal regard for Cranmer, after 
he had in a measure rejected him from his confi¬ 
dence, is a remarkable anomaly in the life of this 
extraordinary king; of whom, on a review of his 
whole character, we are obliged to acknowledge, 
that in his best days he was a heartless voluptuary, 
and that he had become, long before his death, a 
remorseless and sanguinary tyrant. It is idle to 
talk of the complaisance of the servant to his mas¬ 
ter, as a complete solution of the difficulty. That 
he was, inde^, on some occasions subservient be¬ 
yond the strict line of integrity^ even his friends 
must confess; and for the part which he conde¬ 
scended to act in the iniquitous divorce of Anne of 
Cleves, no excuse can be found but the poor one 
of the general servility of the times: that infa¬ 
mous transacticm has left an indelible stain of dis¬ 
grace on the Archbishop, the Parliament, and the 
&>nTocation. But Cranmer could oppose as well 
as comply; his conduct in the case of the Six 
Articles, and his noble interference in favor of 
Cromwell between the tiger and his prey, would 
seem to have been sufficient to ruin the most ac¬ 
commodating courtier. Perhaps Henry had dis¬ 
covered that Cranmer had more real attachment to 
his person than any of his unscrupulous agents, 
and he may have felt pride in protecting one who, 


from his unsuspicious disposition and habitual 
mildness, was obviously unfit, in such perilous 
times, to protect himself. His mildness indeed 
was such, that it was commonly said, ” Do my Lord 
of Canterbury a shrewd turn, and yon make him 
your friend for life.” 

On the accession of Edward new commissions 
were issued, at the suggestion of Cranmer, to 
himself and the other bishops, by which they were 
empowered to receive again their bishoprics, as 
though they had ceased with the demise of the 
crown, and to hold them during the royal pleasure. 
His object of course was to settle at once the ques¬ 
tion of the new king’s supremacy, and the pro¬ 
ceeding was in conformity with an opinion which 
at one time he undoubtedly entertained, that there 
are no distinct orders of bishops and priests, and 
that the office of bishop, so far as it is distinguished 
from that of priests, is simply of civil orijpin. The 
government was now directed by the mends of 
Reformation, Cranmer himself Ming one of the 
Council of l^gency; but still his course was by 
no means a smooth one. The unpopularity, which 
the conduct of the late king had brought on the 
cause, was even aggravated by the proceedings of 
its avowed friends during the short reign of his 
son. The example of the Protector Somerset was 
followed by a herd of courtiers, and not a few 
ecclesiastics, in making reform a plea for the most 
shameless rapacity, rendered doubly hateful by the 
hypocritical pretence of religious zeal. The re¬ 
monstrances of Cranmer were of course disre¬ 
garded ; but his powerful friends were content that, 
whilst they were filling their ^kets, he should 
complete, if he could, the establishment of the re¬ 
formed church. Henry had left much for the 
Reformers to do. Some, indeed, of the peculiar 
doctrines of Romanism had been modified, and 
some of its superstitious observances abolished. 
The great step gained was the general permission 
to read the Scriptures; and, though even that had 
been partially recalled, it was impossible to recall 
the scriptural knowledge and the spirit of inquiry 
to which it had given birth. With the assistance 
of some able divines, particularly of his friend and 
chaplain Ridley, a^rwards Bishop of London, 
Cranmer was ahle to bring the services and disci¬ 
pline of the church, as well as the articles of faith, 
nearly to the state in which we now see them. In 
doin^ this he had to contend at once with the de¬ 
termined hostility of the Romanists, with dissen¬ 
sions in his own party, and conscientious opposi¬ 
tion from sincere friends of the cause. In these 
difficult circumstances his conduct was marked gen¬ 
erally by moderation, ^od judgment, and temper. 
But It must be acknowledged that he concurred in 
proceedings against some of the Romanists, espe¬ 
cially against Gardiner, which were unfair and 
oppressive. In the composition of the New Ser¬ 
vice Book, as it was then generally called, and of 
the Articles, we know not what parts were the 
immediate work of Cranmer; but we have good 
evidence that he was the author of three of the 
Homilies, those of Salvation, of Faith, and of 
Good Works. 


It should be observed, that Cranmer, though he 
early set out from a principle which might ex¬ 
pected eventually to lead him to the full extent of 
doctrinal reformation, made his wa^ slowly and by 
careful study of the Scriptures, of which he left 
behind sufficient proof, to that point at which we 
find him in the reign of BMward. It is certain that 
during the greater paH, if not the whole, of Henry’s 
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reig^n, he agreed with the Romanists in the doc¬ 
trine of the corporal presence and transubstantiation. 

The death of Edward ushered in the storms 
which troubled the remainder of his days. All 
the members of the council affixed their signatures 
to the will of the young king, altering the order 
of succession in favor of the Lady Jane Grey. 
Cranmer’s accession to this illegal measure, the 
suggestion of the profligate Northumberland, can¬ 
not be justified, nor did he himself attempt to jus¬ 
tify it. He appears, weakly and with great reluc¬ 
tance, to have yielded up his better judgment to 
the will of his colleagues, and the opinion of the 
judges. 

Mary had not been long on the throne before 
Cranmer was committed to the Tower, attainted 
of high treason, brought forth to take part in what 
seems to have been little better than a mockery of 
disputation, and then sent to Oxford, where, with 
Latimer and Ridley, he was confined in a common 
prison. The charge of high treason, which might 
undoubtedly have been maintained, was not fol¬ 
lowed up, and it was not perhaps the intention of 
the government at any time to act upon it: it was 
their wish that he should fall as a heretic. At 
Oxford he was repeatedly brought before commis¬ 
sioners delegated by the Convocation, and, in what 
were called examinations and disputations, was 
subjected to the most unworthy treatment. On the 
20th of April, 1554, Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati¬ 
mer were publicly required to recant, and on their 
refusal were condemned as heretics. The com¬ 
mission however having been illegally made out, 
it was thought expedient to stay the execution till 
a new one had been obtained ; which, in the case 
of Cranmer, was issued by the Pope. He was 
consequently dragged through the forms of another 
trial and examination; summoned, whibt still a 
close prisoner, to appear within eighty days at 
Rome; and then, by a sort of legal fiction, not 
more absurd perhaps than some which still find 
fiivor in our own courts, declared contumacious for 
failing to appear. Finally, he was degraded, and 
delivered over to the secular power. That no in¬ 
sult might be spared him, Bonner was placed on 
the commission for his degradation, in which em¬ 
ployment he seems to have surpassed even his 
usual brutality. 

Cranmer h^ now been a prisoner for more than 
two years, during the whole of which his conduct 
appears to have been worthy of the high office 
which he had held, and the situation in which he 
was placed. Whilst he expressed contrition for 
his political ofifence, and was earnest to vindicate 
his loyalty, he maintained with temper and firm¬ 
ness those religious opinions which had placed him 
in such fearful peril. Of the change which has 
thrown a cloud over his memory, w'e know hardly 
anything with certainty but the fact of his recan¬ 
tation. Little reliance can be placed on the de¬ 
tailed accounts of the circumstances which accom¬ 
panied it. He was taken from his miserable cell 
in the prison to comfortable lodgings in Christ¬ 
church, where he is said to have been assailed 
with promises of pardon, and allured, by a treach¬ 
erous show of kindness, into repeat^ acts of 
apostasy. In the mean while the government had 
decreed hb death. On the 21st of March, 1556, 
he was taken from his prison to St. Mary's 
Church, and exhibited to a crowded audience, on 
an elevated platform, in front of the pulpit. Afrer 
a sermon from Dr. Colo the Provost of Eton, he 


uttered a short and afifecting prayer on his knees; 
then rising, addressed an exhortation to those 
around him ; and, finally, made a full and distinct 
avowal of his penitence and remorse for his apos¬ 
tasy, declaring, that the unworthy hand which 
had signed his recantation should be the first mem¬ 
ber that perished. Amidst the reproaches of his 
disappointed persecutors he was hurried from the 
church to the stake, where he fulfilled his promise 
by holding forth his hand to the flames. We 
have undoubted testimony that he bore his sufler- 
ings with inflexible constancy. A spectator of the 
Romanist party says, ** If it had been either for the 
gloiy of God, the wealth of his country, or the 
testimony of the truth, as it was a nemicious error, 
and subversion of true religion, 1 eould worthily 
have commended the example, and matched it with 
the fame of any Father of ancient time.” He 
perished in his sixty-seventh year. 

All that has been leA of his writings will be found 
in an edition of “ The Remains of Archbishop Cran¬ 
mer,” lately published at Oxford, in four volumes 
8 vo. They give proof that he was deeply imbued 
with the spirit of rrotestantism, and that nis opinions 
were the result of reflection and study; though the 
efl'ect of early impressions occasionally appears, as in 
the manner of his appeals to the Apocrj^phal books, 
and a submission to the judgment of the early fathers, 
in a degree barely consistent with his avowed princi¬ 
ples. ^e his First Letter to Queen Mary. 

This brief memoir does not pretend to supply the 
reader with materials for examining that dil^ult 
question, the character of the Archbishop. It is 
hardly necessary to refer him to such well-known 
books as Strype’s Life of Cranmer, and the recent 
works of Mr. Todd and Mr. Le Bas. 

The lime, it seems, has not arrived for producing a 
strictly impartial life of this celebrated man. Yet 
there is doubtless a much nearer agreement among 
candid inquirers, whether members of the Church of 
England or Roman Catholics, than the language of 
those who have told their thoughts to the public might 
lead us to expect. Those who are cool enough to 
understand that the creiUt and truth of their respec¬ 
tive creeds are in no way interested in the matter, 
will probably allow, that the course of reform which 
Cranmer directed was justified to himself by his pri¬ 
vate convictions; and that his motive was a desire 
to establish what he really believed to be the truth. 
Beyond this they will acknowledge that there is room 
for diflerence of opinion. Some will see, in the errors 
of his life, only human frailty, not irreconcilable 
with a general singleness of purpose; occa.sionaJ 
deviations from the habitual courage of a confirmed 
Christian. Others may honestly, and not uncharita¬ 
bly, suspect, that the habits of the court, and constant 
engagement in official business, may have somewhat 
marred the simplicity of his character, weakened the 
practical influence of religious belief, and caused him, 
whilst laboring for the improvement of others, to neg¬ 
lect his own; and hence they may account for his 
unsteadfastness in times of trial. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, we may 
name as easily acce.ssible, among Protestant authori¬ 
ties, Burnet’s History of the Reformation; among 
Roman Catholic, Lingard’s History of England. 
Collier, in his Ecclesiastical History, stands, perhaps, 
more nearly on neutral ground, but can hardly be 
cited as an impartial historian. Though a Protes¬ 
tant, in his hatred and dread of all innovators, and 
especially of the Puritans, he seems ready to take 
refuge even with Pope^; and examines always with 
jealousy, sometimes with malignity, the motives and 
conduct of Reformers, from his first notice of Widif 
to the close of his history. 
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From Chambers* Journal 

EBEN ELSHENDER, THE MOOR-FARMER. 

£bbnezer Alexander, or, as he was usually 
called, Eben Elsheuder, a native of the north of 
Scotland, was originally a manufacturer, but not 
being successful in this line, and falling into low 
spirits, he went to spend some time at a village 
where an elder and more prosperous brother had 
a bleaching establishment, in the hope of recover¬ 
ing the tone of his mind by means of country air 
and exercise. The place seemed at first sight 
unlikely to cheer up an invalid of the mind, bemg 
situated in a high and sterile district, with a north¬ 
east exposure, and far from all other human haunts; 
but things turned out much better than might have 
been expected, and we shall tell how tlus came 
about. 

Eben, in his wanderings in the neighborhood, 
was speedily attracted to a hollow in the neigh¬ 
boring moorlands, which might be considered as 
the only place within several miles presenting the 
least charm for the eye; a brook, fringed by a line 
of willows and a strip of neen, formed the simple 
elements of the scene, and from its situation it had 
a look of seclusion and warmth. He was led, by 
what he saw here, to surmise that elevation is not 
an insuperable difiiculty in cultivation, provided 
there be shelter; and soon becoming convinced of 
the fact, hia active mind in no long time conceived 
that he might employ himself worse than in en¬ 
deavoring to clear a little possession for himself, at 
a nominal rent, out of the neighboring lands. He 
looked around, but, excepting the few patches in 
the neighborhood of the village, the region was 
one either of unbroken heath or of moss of great 
depth, broken into pits, and filled with water even 
at midsummer, ^lothing, therefore, could seem 
more hopeless. On the left only, as he looked 
northward, a large fiat, lying far beneath him, and 
black and barren, or covered with brown heath, 
but looking to the sun, seemed to oflTer the sem¬ 
blance of a cultivated field, and he determined to 
visit it. He did so, but found it very unpromising. 
The surface, though apparently smooth at a dis¬ 
tance, was rough and uneven; the soil was either 
stony and shallow, or a deep quick moss, wet every¬ 
where even in summer, and with no fall by which 
it might be drained. A rivulet skirted it on the 
^t, and was the natural boundary in that direc¬ 
tion ; but a swell many feet in height rose on the 
bank, and closed in the surface of the proposed 
farm from almost the possibility of being drained ; 
and there were similar embankments on the north 
and west. Still it was a large surface, not mate¬ 
rially uneven; it lay beautifdly to the sun, and 
he could not but think that, if drained, and shel¬ 
tered, and cultivated, here might be an extensive, 
perhaps a valuable farm. It would not require 
deep cuttings, as in moss-flows, nor extensive 
levellings, as in very unequal surfaces. He de- 
termineil to think farther. 

He spoke of his purpose to no one, but he 
brooded over it for days, again and again visiting 
the ground, and at last he waited on the agent of 
the proprietor. Even from him he exacted a 
promise of secrecy, if nothing should follow upon 
his oflfer; and then, for a lease of thirty years, 
ofifered a shilling an acre for four hundred acres of 
that unbroken waste, with power to renew his 
lease for thirty years more, if he should so incline, 
at five shillings per acre; but with liberty, also, 
to quit at the end of five years, without being lia¬ 
ble in damages from any cause. 


Many landlords seem to fancy that though land 
is of no value in their hands, they have yet a right 
to be sharers in the profits produced by the intelli¬ 
gence, labor, and capital of others ; and that they 
are extremely liberal in forbearing to share for a 
few year^in what had never existed for them, and 
yet will, at the end of those few years, be a valu¬ 
able inheritance to them and their heirs forever. 
The landlord in the present case was wiser. He 
saw that he was about to receive immediately, for 
a small portion of this moor in cultivation, almost 
as much as the entire moor brought as an inferior 
sheep-walk, and that at the end of thirty years it 
would exceed the original income of the entire 
possession; while this attempt at cultivation, if 
successful, would be an example of the utmost 
value, and might give his village that neighW- 
hood which it so much required. Not only, there¬ 
fore, was the ofler of our friend accepted, but 
wood for buildings was voluntarily ofifered, and a 
proper allowance for useful and well-constructed 
drains. 

The villagers were astounded to hear that they 
were to obtain such a neighbor, but happy even in 
the hope of it. Enclosed as the place was by 
banks, which, instead of admitting it to be drained, 
would, if broken down, inundate it with water, it 
looked to them like a huge frying-pan, and of 
course there was no abstaming from some little 
quiet jokes. This last was indeed the worst as¬ 
pect of the afi^r. There was a fall for draining 
within the farm, but not without it; there was no 
final outlet. Still, our friend determined on pur¬ 
suing his experiment; and, as a first measure, 
determined to give his possession a good name: 
he called it Glen^Eden ! 

He next marked ofif the site for his steading on 
a very slight but bare and valueless knoll, being 
desirous at once to sit dry and to spare his good 
land if there were any. As he felt that nothing 
would be more apt to encourage him than the 
comfort of his home, as soon as his turf-cottage 
was roofed in, he had a floor laid down in one end 
of it, and raising up slight ribs of wood by the 
walls, and continuing £em overhead, had the 
whole neatly covered by a thin boarding, which, 
with the addition of a little carpet and a slight 
curtain festooned over his couch— 

A couch ordained a double debt to pay; 

A couch by night, a sofa all the day— 

made his end of the tenement seem a palace, and 
enabled him to look on the storm or the sunshine 
with equal consciousness of snugness and security 
to health. Good fires soon made the other end 
very tolerable to his servants; and being washed 
with lime, though not plastered, it formed a very 
cheerful temporary residence. He had the rankest 
of the heath pulled and secured for thatch or 
fuel, intending to burn the rest on the ground as 
soon as the ground should be dry. He next laid 
out the fields, and ordered them to be cleared of 
stones—an operation that covered them in some 
places to the depth of several feet; and finally, he 
set himself to endeavor to lay the land dry. 

For this last purpose, at the lowest part of the 
farm, but where the surrounding wall, as it may 
be termed, was highest, (and this was on the east,) 
he ordered a bank of moss to be dug out, and 
placed in a situation convenient for being dried 
and burned. In the course of this digging he 
came upon both stones and clay, treasures of 
great value in his circumstances; and lest the 
winter, by filling the pond ^with water, should 
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render farther digging impossible, he punned his 
labon with great assiduity. His determination 
was, that this reservoir should afford him an op¬ 
portunity of draining the land: and should it 
prove unequal to this, that a pump or pumps, to 
be worked by a small windmill, snoulch raise the 
water to a height enabling him to send it off his 
territories. In the mean time he knew what ridi¬ 
cule the suspicion even of such a project would 
draw upon him, and therefore he gratified in¬ 
quirers by informing them that he was forming a 
fish-pond for the residence, and even expected to 
draw profit from the ice in winter, by letting it out 
for curling, though the game was not then known 
in that part of Scotland; and the parties, breathing 
softly, turned from him, and gently lifting up their 
hands and e^es, departed. Meantime he was in¬ 
tersecting his fields in numerous directions by 
drains, leading them into one another, diverging, 
branching, and every way varying them according 
to the inequalities of the ground; and after prov¬ 
ing their running, carefully filling them with the 
stones taken from the surface, and all tending at 
last to the general reservoir. Even in winter, 
therefore, the land became drier and drier, and 


people now began to see the use of the pond, 
by the return of spring he had effectually drained 
a large space in front of his residence, and gener¬ 
ally prepared it for the operation of the plough. 
And even in this, by a sort of natural instinct, he 
differed from the accustomed mode. Aware that 
oxen draw most gently and steadily, he had se¬ 
cured the temporary use of a strong yoke of these, 
to be tried in ail such portions of the soil as seemed 
likely to be capable of being opened up by the 
plough. People from the village had been en¬ 
gaged to attend at the same time to complete, 
with the spade and other implements, what the 
plough might leave imperfectly done, and give 
nim, if possible, a field; and they had by this 
time so entered into the spirit of the thing, that 
the attendance was large, and in many cases gra¬ 
tuitous. He had no lime for the present; but he 
had been scavenger to the village during the 
winter, and he h^ secured all the runnings from 
his own cattle in a great tank. He now set to 
burning, in close kilns, all the turf he had been 
able to accumulate during the summer; and be¬ 
tween these and the refuse of the few cattle for 
which he had been able to find food, he was ena¬ 
bled to plough and manure some twenty acres of 
land, which he sowed and planted with the usual 
crops, accompanying all the white crops with sown 
grass. To complete his experiment, he had pro¬ 
cured a cask to carry out the runnings of his sta¬ 
bles, &c.; and having placed it on a cart, and 
fitted it with a tail-box pierced with holes, such as 
is used for watering streets and roads, he, as a 
last operation, sprinkled this liquor, so far as it 
would go, over the ground that had been dressed 
with a^es, at night, that no portion of it might 
be wasted by the sun; and so closed the labors of 
his first spring. 

Science had not then disclosed to us, what is 
now known to be true, that the terms good and 
bad land, as generally understood, are expressions 
without meaning, as almost every species of land 
requires some culture to make it productive ; and 
by suitable means much may be made of almost 
any kind of land. Neither was it then known, as 
it now is, what are the precise ingredients neces¬ 
sary to the production of the various crops, and to 
wUch the soil is a mere matrix or receiver; and 


that burned earth or lime, and ammonia or the 
runnings of stables, and other usual maaures, 
contain many of those ingredients. But by in¬ 
stinct or accident, by reasoning from what he had 
noticed, or heard, or read, and perhaps So far 
experimenting without much knowledge or ex¬ 
pectation, our friend had hit upon many things now 
known to be useful, and the result surprised many. 
Not only was there no failure in the crops of Glen- 
Eden, (as they now began seriously to call it,) hut 
they were rich and beautiful. The oats, standing 
upon moss of great depth but drained—and that 
but for the draining and manure would not have 
home a green leaf-—were as luxuriant as if the 
depth of the moss had been the cause of their 
excellence. The other soils, lately so thin and 
dead, were now deep and Arj, and bearing excel¬ 
lent barley, with a flush of clover about its roots. 
Potatoes, the gift of a warm and distant region, 
were flourishing iu their little beds on this lately 
cold and barren moor, as if it had been their native 
and appropriate Soil; and, in short, industiy and 
intelligehce had ih a few months triumphed ove^ 
the ignorance and neglect of centuries. 

Till these things became apparent, however, 
oUr experimenter kept in the shade. He had dis¬ 
missed all bis workers, except his hind, whom he 
termed his “resident manager,” and his wife, 
who was his sole servant, and a Gibeonite of a 
boy for looking after his sheep. As the crops 
began to show themselves, his hind urged upon 
him the beauty of their appearance, and the almost 
certain success of his experiment, and consequently 
the duty of resuming operations. According to all 
appearances, his first crop would more than pay 
the expense that urould give him a permanent and 
valuable possession; and as Eben inclined to this 
opinion, he determined to resume. As a proper 
preparative to this, he allowed his mother and sis¬ 
ters to visit him; and though they were shocked 
with the outward aspect of his residence, a black 
and cheerless-looking turf-hut, in the midst of a 
comparative wild, and guarded by a pet sheep and 
her lambs, that, as they approached, patted the 
ground in a very menacing manner, yet when they 
entered it, and found the servant cheerfully pre¬ 
paring for them a meal in the one end, while in 
the other was a little parlor such as a gentleman 
might inhabit with rest and enjoyment, they were 
not only surprised and pleased, but would gladly 
have protracted their visit, and were delighted to 
understand that they were speedily to join him. 

Of course, from greater experience he rose to 
greater success. Even his laborers worked more 
cheerfully from seeing the success of what had 
been done. Moss that had hitherto seemed a nui¬ 
sance was to him a treasure, and husbanded ac¬ 
cordingly ; and stones that, above ground, were 
such an encumbrance, were, when placed in drains 
beneath it, of the utmost value. He became per¬ 
fectly happy in his labor of improving, and almost 
regretted to think that one day it must have an 
end. Thirty years have passed since these ope¬ 
rations were begun; the barren moor has bwn 
reclaimed into a valuable and productive farm: 
the once bare and rugged banks that impeded its 
draining have long been turned into boundaries 
covered with heroage of the softest texture, and 
crowned with woods at once an ornament and a 
shelter, and that being to be paid for, will render 
their owner rich. Even the deep and unsightly 
pool, that first assisted in laying the land dry, has 
been surrounded and screened by willows and 
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aldm, both osefhl itt their wajr; atid from the 
Bnmbers of duckB and geese constantly breeding on 
its borders and Boating on its bosom, must add no 
inconsiderable item to the profits of the farm. 
Where the first damp and disheartening torf-shed 
was erected, there are now warm and substantial 
offices; and f^nting all, and flanked by garden 
Walls, and behind them trees, stands a farm-house, 
in its first days a cottage, but always the seat of 
plain abundance, and now of eyery comfort and a 
generous hospitality. Though in a climate not 
very genial, it is always warm; and from various 
flowering shrabs spread over it, seldom without 
flowers. It is the cherished residence of an in¬ 
dustrious, ingenious, and very worthy man. 

Many, stimulated by his success, soon followed 
his example, though on a less extensive scale;, 
but the unpromising wild of thirty years ago is 
now a shmtered, cultivated, and comparatively 
fertile spot, and the abode of many industrious 
and contented families. 


From Chambors* Joamal. 

THE DEATH BLANKET* 

A CAREFUL examination of the map of North 
America will show that the Blackfeet are a race 
of Indians dwelling on the Marias, the YeUow- 
stone, and other tributaries of the Missouri, bounded 
towards the north by the Ojibbeways and Knis- 
tenauxs, on the west by the Flatheads and Sho- 
shonies, on the east and south by the Corbeaux, 
or Crows. In number about sixty thousand, they 
are warlike and predatory in the extreme, treat 
the traders with haughtiness, which, considering 
the fate of such aboriginal tribes as have mixed 
with the whites, is the less surprising; by their 
enemies are called blood-thirsty and relentless; 
and by the few white men who have dwelt amongst 
them from other motives than that of disposing of 
the insidious fire-water in exchange for furs, are 
designated as brave, fearless, honorable enemies, 
and true specimens of nature's gentlemen.® Their 
costume is picturesque and elegant, though one 
feature in it is of a terrible cast. Beautifully 
dressed deerskin tunics, leggings and mocassins 
of the same, with a band two indies in width down 
the seams exquisitely embroidered with porcupine 
quills, and further ornamented with small locks of 
black hair taken from the scalps of the enemy— 
such is their apparel. Wheh mounted on their 
sturdy horses, with the short bow of horn or bois 
d*arc, the arrow, shield, and long spear, they may 
not inimtly be c^led the Amencan Arabs. The 
skin of a bufialo bull, carefully garnished with 
porcupine quills, and painted ruddy inside with 
representations of battle scenes, is often used as a 
cloak. Their spear heads are of steel, and their 
shields of buffalo, hardened with glue from that 
animal's hoof, will, when carefully turned, glance 
a rifle bullet. The women, obedient and meek, 
dress not so expensively, unless, indeed, it be a 
favorite young wife, upon whom, by way of great 
kindness, a coat of mountain goat-skin and a robe 
of young bufialo hide may be lavished. The 
costume of the children is so natural as to require 
no description, being, indeed, somewhat less intri¬ 
cate than that of the fat little native of Yucatan 

® Many names might be meMioned in connexion with 
this view of the snbject; Gatlin is, however, the most 
coospicnon. 1 heard my account firom trappers, who 
painted the Blackfeet, as Famham has express^ it, 
^ blood-thirsty and thievish.^’ 


described by Stephens as putting on his hat as his 
sole article of clothing. 

In the year 1828, a year ever memorable in the 
traditions of the Blackfoot nation, a village of this 
people was temporarily situated at the junction of 
a small stream with the Yellowstone. The tents 
were pitched on the right bank of the river to the 
number of 2500, placed along the water's edge in 
the position each thought most handy and con¬ 
venient. For many days had they dwelt in that 
region, the buffalo being abundant and fat, and the 
hunters fully employed in laying in a stock of this 
staple food of the prairie. No animal is of 
greater utility than tnis mighty monarch of the 
American plains, the countless myriads of which, 
wandering hither and thither over the ocean-like 
expanse from the RoeW Mountains to Canada, 
and the frontiers of the States, is bread, meat and 
clothing to the wild red man. As it migrates, the 
Indian follows, and keeping in the rear of the 
mighty horde, chases it with his stutdy horse and 
unerring bow; and rarely, indeed, is the warrior 
without the means of satisfying his appetite. 
When it is remarked that the Imflklo btil) oflen 
weighs 2000 pounds, it is at once seen what an 
acquisition a single animal is to a village. If this 
were the proper place to do so, wre could expatiate 
through many columns on the various uses of this 
animal. The wigwams of the Blackfeet are made 
of buflhlo skins sewed together, having been first 
dressed and shaped in a Convenient manner. 
Some thirty pine ^^les, twenty-fire feet in height, 
and lashed together at the summit^ formed the 
fVame, a hole at the top giving both light and rent 
to the smoke. Nothing can be more simple than 
the construction of this species of tent, which can 
be taken down and packed on the baggage horses, 
or dogs, with the utmost rapidity. 

Early one morning, a short time afler the sun 
had first shown itself from behind the low grassy 
mounds in the east, there lay concealed, on the 
ridge of a green knoll overlooking the village, 
a human being. His position was such as to 
command a full view of the whole of the lodges, 
the river, and the far-spreading prairie, which, 
like a huge sea, swelled interminaoly to the east 
and the west, the north and the south. The 
muddy and cream-colored Yellowstone rolled ma¬ 
jestically at his feet, herds of bufTalo were visible 
grazing afar off, but for neither had the stranger 
any eye. His glance was fixed upon the village, 
in which was visible the stir of a hunting party. 
Presently a long line of mounted warriors rode 
forth scouring the plain, and eager for the fray, 
though buffaloes, and not men, were the game 
sought after. Still, the excitement was great, 
death was to be dealt around, and to the wild un¬ 
tutored Indian the chase was the mimic represen¬ 
tation of that far fiercer war held by him to be 
more ennobling and manly. At length the women, 
children, and old braves alone remained within the 
Circle of the wigwams; and most of the former 
began to employ themselves In the exercise of 
those duties which constitute the peculiar employ¬ 
ment of these laborious and patient creatures. 
Some were engaged in dressing skins of deer, goat, 
or bufialo, others studiously labored at making 
pemmican, drying bufialo meat, and preparing 
marrow fat, called “trapper's butter,” and the 
other luxuries afibrded by the carcass of the bison. 
Others, again, more femininely domestic, were 
sewing mocassins or tunics, norsing, meanwhile, 
their &rk-skinned babes, which, mild and innocent 
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as they appeared, were doomed, if they lived, to become a wild hunter of the prairie. Last, but 
follow the war-path, to chase their hereditary not least, he intended to ofier six horses as hia 
enemies, the Crows and the Assineboins, and to bridal gift. Still, In-ne-cose had been accepted; 
take their reeking scalps. Low, monotonous, and Ah-key considered herself his affianced wife, and 
yet musical was the lullaby of these embrowned both the lovers were particularly miserable and 
dames as they rocked the cradles by their every uncomfortable. Williams had left the steamer in 
motion, it being, as usual, suspended to the back which he was journeying up stream, and which 
by a strap across the forehead. A few maidens, for the first time visited that remote spot in the 
not yet entered on their matronly duties, sauntered wilderness, to hurry on to the Pe-a-gan Blackfoot 
down to the river side to bathe their dusky limbs, village overland, and was one day in advance of 
and these it was that the stranger w'atched with his white friends. 

the most evident interest. Presently one more Williams and Ah-key met, and, without speak- 
comely than the rest, and who, though not more ing, seated tliemselves on a green bank. The 
than sixteen, presented the air and mien of a young man took the girPs hand, and looking her 
princess—so firmly, majestically and bravely did fondly in the face, remained silent during some 
she walk—separated herself from the rest, and, as minutes. At length he spoke. The days have 
if seeking for a more convenient spot, wandered been very long while the red-rose was absent from 
down the stream towards the mound in question, the sight of Uie young medicine. The sun was 
A smile crossed the face of the skulking stranger; very bright, but 1 could not see; the moons are 
and rolling himself down the declivity on the op- going fast, and the red-rose opens not its bods; 
posite side to the village, he stood awaiting the soon, and the Iron-hom will want a fifth bride in his 
girPs approach. Though darkened and tanned by wigwam. The young medicine wishes but one 
exposure, it was plain that he was a white man. bride; the earth is very full, but his tent is empt^.*’ 
Henry Williams, such was his name, a student of A slight tremor shook the Indian girl as she replied, 
medicine, had, some six months back, reached the It was, however, but for an instant. ** Ah-key- 
station of the American fur companjr at the junction nes-tou has a heart, and it is very red ; her father 
of the Yellowstone and Missoun. Throughout willed her to be the wife of a chief. Two have 
the year, large parties of Indians assemble at this come, a red-skin and a pale-face. The redskin is 
spot to trade peltries for powder, whisky, beads, brave, but his heart is black ; it is that of a Crow. 
&c., and among these were the Pe-a-gan Black- The pale-face is young, and his tongue speaks no 
feet above described. Henry Williams had never lies : he has no mate. The heart of Ah-key-nes- 
been decidedly in love; many times he had fancied tou is very small, it can hold but one. I see it, 
himself assailed by the tender passion, but each and it shows me the face of a young medicine; 
time some little abronce or other circumjtance had but a wide river parts the red-rose and the pale- 
disproved the idea. His heart was then peculiarly face. In-ne-cose had in his hand a black horse 
open to new impressions. He saw Ah-key-nes- swift as the antelope, and a brown mare which 
tou, a young and handsome Blackfoot, (by the never tires; they are not to be found in their 
way, that pedal limb was in her a ruddy brown,) place. The father of Ah-key-nos-tou counts two 
the affianced bride of In-ne-cose, the Iron-horn, more than he did when the moon was young.” 
More reason for loving her. In-ne-cose was a ” But,” replied the young man, as with mixed 
morose and ill-favored Indian, whose only recom- joy and grief he listened to the said musical tones 
mendation was his wealth, since he was even not of the Indian girl, ” the medicine of the pale-faces 
full-blooded, his father having been of the hated is rich ; he will give three horses for one that the 
race of the Crows. Many years a prisoner among Iron-horn has sent.” 

his father’s clan, and at length released, his valor To be valued at six of those useful animals was 
earned for him a high place among the relatives almost too much for the Blackfoot maiden; but 
of his mother, though some shrewdly surmised she restrained her emotions of pride, and replied, 
that his abandonment of the country of his father The heart of my brother is large, he sets no 
arose from reasons not much to his credit. Still count on a stray mule, but he cannot bring back 
he was rich in peltries^ scalps and horses, had four the young moon. In-ne-cose misses his two 
wives already; and who could refuse him his steeds in the chase, and wants a squaw to dress 
daughter, even though that daughter were Ah-key- his meat.” 

nes-tou ? Williams thought the match a decidedly Now, the idea of Ah-key’s becoming any body’s 
improper one, and as the girl wanted yet two squaw save his own, was more than Williams 
months of sixteen, when the warrior was to claim could look at patiently. His indignation would 
his bride, he determined if possible to prevent it. have exploded in words, but that, just as certain 
The task was far from an easy one, since Ah-key- sentences of dire import were crowding to his 
nes-tou, though she owned to a secret predilection tongue, his pretty young Blackfoot mistress rose 
for her white lover, yet knew that she had been caWy, and yet with so keen a fire in her eye, that 
paid for, two horses having been duly received Henry saw something unusual had happened, 
from In-ne-cose by her parents. Now Ah-key, as ” My brother is very wise,” said she smiling, 
Williams called her, was an honorable girl, and ” but he does not hear a snake in the gr^. The 
having, ere Henry paid his court to her, been Ironhom sees afar oflT: the young medicine of the 
nroud of the richest man in the tribe as her suitor, p^e-faces is not in nis own wigwam. But no 
had not refused her consent to the match, especially Blackfoot must say a brave has hidden near the camp 
when her little heart was gratified by the sight of of his friend. The red-rose will see if the water 
two noble horses handed to her father ia exchange of the river can make her white, and my brother 
for his daughter. But Williams had, during some must go eat in the village of the Pe-a-gans.” 
dozen stolen interviews, filled her head with new- Williams comprehended at once that In-ne-cose 
fangled notions. He had persuaded the dusky had been watching them. Though this was no 
damsel that mutual love was the most delightful pleasant intelligence, yet could he not but smile at 
tli^g in existence ; had offered to quit home, the quiet humor of his ruddy mistress, who, sooth 
friends, all for her sake; and, wedding her, to say, could not be called fair. Her behest waa 
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obeyed in an instant, after a rapid interchange of 
certain glances, which, amid lovers of all nations, 
creeds, and colors, are intuitively understood. His 
ponderous western rifle was then shouldered, and 
the summit of the mound once more gmned. 
Standing so as to be seen by the whole village 
during some minutes, he slowly descended, and 
walked towards the lodge of the principal chief, 
an old brave, who, besides being the father of 
Ah-key-nes-tou, had the additional recommenda¬ 
tion of being a personal fnend, in consequence of 
the interchange of certain gifls, wherein the white 
man had shown himself unprecedentedly liberal. 
The reception by the old man was cordial and 
warm; breakfast and a pipe being immediately 
offered and accepted. After a due time devoted 
to the inhaling of the odoriferous kinnec-kinnec, 
Williams cautiously broached a subject which had 
occupied the thoughts and tongues of both on 
more than one occasion—namely, the disposal of 
the old man’s daughter. The chief owned that 
he should be highly honored by the white medi¬ 
cine's alliance, and equally highly pleased by the 
promised horses; but the affianced state of the 
maiden was a matter of by far too serious moment, 
he argued, to be treated lightly. “ In-ne-cose is a 
warrior, a brave; his wigwam has many scalps; 
he has smoked Ms pipe in the council-chaml^r, 
and his arm is very strong. The people of my 
tribe would say that War-Eagle was an old squaw 
if he shut his eyes against In-ne-cose.” Wil¬ 
liams owned that there certainly were difficulties 
to be got over, but still could not think any of them 
insurmountable. He therefore quietly informed 
War-Eagle that a fire-ship was expected to reach 
the village before sunset, when his baggage and 
tent would be landed, preparatory to his taking up 
his residence among the Blackfeet. War-Eagle 
appeared pleased at the determination, and pointed 
out the summit of the hill where he had been first 
seen as an appropriate camping-ground. Williams 
assented, and then mounting a swifi horse lent him 
by the good old chief, hurried after the hunters. 

Towards evening the approach of the steamer 
Yellowstone, or rather the me-ship, being noised 
abroad, the whole population of the village, male 
and female, young and old, congregated on the 
water's edge to witness its arrival. There is no 
greater error in circulation with regard to the In¬ 
dians, than that of either supposing them without 
curiosity, or as disdaining to evince any emotion 
of the kiiid. On great occasions, in solemn delibe¬ 
ration, when within view of thousands of whites, 
and perhaps among certain of the nobler tribes, 
the famed Indian stoicism certainly exists. But 
in their native wilds, surrounded only by their 
wives and little ones, they are true descendants of 
Eve, and can joke, laugh, and be curious with the 
best of us. The approach of a fire-canoe, of which 
the population had heard a description from the 
few who had seen one, was so rare and extraordi¬ 
nary an occurrence, that their anxiety was raised 
to the highest pitch. Wherever the Yellowstone 
had been, she had been held by the Indians as big 
medicine. Unlike the Dutch at Newburgh, on 
the Hudson, who thought a steamer a floating 
saw-mill, they could give it no name; and when 
Its twelve-pound cannon and eight-pound swivel 
were discharged at intervals, their wonder was 
complete. ” Some of the inhabitants threw their 
faces to the ground, and cried to the Great Spirit; 
some shot their horses and dogs, and sacrificed 
them to appease the Great Spirit, whom they con¬ 


ceived to be oflended ; some deserted their villages, 
and ran to the tops of the blufls some miles dis¬ 
tant ; and others came with great caution, and 
peep^ over the bank of the river to see the fate 
of their chiefs, whose duty it was to approach and 
go on board. Sometimes they were thrown neck 
and heels over each other’s heads and shoulders— 
men, women, children, and dogs—sage, sachem, 
old and young—all in a mass, at the frightful dis¬ 
charge of the steam from the escaq>e-pipe, which 
the captain of the boat let loose for 1^ own amuse¬ 
ment.”* 

After a short delay, Williams, vho stood 
amid the throng of chiefs, gave notice that the 
steamer was in sight, and soon it became plainly 
visible ploughing its way up the winding river, its 
black smoke and white steam escaping at inter¬ 
vals, while the guns sent forth thunder. In-ne- 
cose, who had kept apart from his rival, scowling 
and fierce, now approached, and, terror and con¬ 
sternation in his face, plainly demonstrated his 
wish to be on good terms with the relative of so 
terrible a monster. Williams, however, scorned 
his advances, and remained in converse with War- 
Eagle. Meanwhile the boat came rapidly nearer 
and nearer, and various names were given it. One 
called it the “big thunder-canoe,” another the 
“ big medicine canoe with eyes,” and all decided 
that it was a great mystery. In a short time it 
came in front of the village, and all was still and 
silent as the grave until it was moored, when 
Williams led the chiefs down to the water's 
edge, and on board. In-ne-cose, not yet recover¬ 
ed from his anxiety, followed in the rear. Cor¬ 
dial greetings took place between the whites and 
the Blackfeet, who, however, were chiefly occu¬ 
pied in examining the wonderful structure which 
“ saw its own way, and took the deep water in 
the middle of the channel.” 

Early on the following morning the steamer, 
having landed the young medicine’s tent and bag¬ 
gage on the beach, departed on its way down the 
river, leaving Williams alone with his red friends, 
save as far as an honest Canadian trapper might 
be considered society. Williams’ first duty was 
to erect his wigwam, and deposit his treasures 
therein, compost of ammunition, a medicine chest, 
and sundry matters ^reeable both to male and 
female Indian taste. This, with the aid of Bogard, 
was soon effected, and on the very spot designated 
by War-Eagle. Scarcely was their duty con¬ 
cluded, when a messenger—an Lidian lad as usual 
—summoned the two white men to a council of the 
chiefs. Bogard and Williams obeyed, though 
neither could understand the reason of this sudden 
requisition. They, however, followed in silence, 
and were led to the open place of the village, in 
front of the council chamber, where the chiefs 
were assembled in the open air, in the presence of 
the women and young men. A single glance 
satisfied Williams of the nature of the subject to 
be deliberated upon. In-ne-cose was smoking his 
tomahawk pipe with the most stoical gravity, his 
form enveloped in a rare and beautiful Mexican 
poncho; but round the corners of his mouth there 
was a smile of malicious meaning, and a furtive 
rolling of the eyes towards the spot where, stand¬ 
ing upright near her father, was Ah-key-nes-tou, a 
model of beauty and female modesty, with a slight 
dash of pride. As Henry Williams sat gravely 

* The words here employed are those of Mr. Catlio, 
who, however, does not give the subaequent part of this 
history. 
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down, fonning one of the circle of chiefs, Bogard, 
who took his place close in his rear, whispered in 
his ear a few sentences. Williams looked hastily 
at In-ne-cose, examined him curiously, and appear¬ 
ing convinced of the truth of his Canadian friend’s 
remarks, he turned deadly pale, and a shudder 
came over him. Regaining his outward compo¬ 
sure by a strong effort, the young medicine accept¬ 
ed the calumet, and took several whiffs ; he then 
relapsed into inactivity. For ten minutes not a 
syllable was heard, when, at a sign from the War- 
Eagle, In-ne-cose arose. I 

“ A pale-faced medicine, a son of the big thun¬ 
der-canoe, has pitched his tent by the wigwams of 
the Blackfeet. It is good. 'Fhere is much ground 
which is empty, there is plenty of bufialo; my 

n friend is rich, and a great warrior; his skin 
te, but his heart is very red—he will be a 
friend to the Blackfoot, who calls him brother. 
But the young medicine is alone; he has no squaw 
to cook his meat, to saddle his horse, and make 
his bed with soft skins and bulrushes-^e has no 
wife to bring home the game which he kills, and 
the path to the Crows is verjr long; he cannot 
have a slave. Look around; the young women 
of the tribe are many; the dogs of Assineboins 
came in the night, and took scalps like sneaking 
faint hearts, (Indian expression for a dandy, a 
character despised by these warlike people,) and 
the women are plenty as buffalo: they are very fair: 
my young friend is rich—he can buy two wives; 
let him choose; and he can take his squaw when 
In-ne-cose takes Ah-key-nes-tou. I have said.” 

An emphatic “ hugh!” proceeded from the 
whole circle, both those who understood the secret 
motives of the Iron-horn congratulating him on Ms 
cunning, and those who did not, sincerely wishing 
to see the son of the big thunder canoe adopted 
into the tribe. Williams rose immediately, and as 
he understood the language sufficiently, (Ah-key- 
nes-tou had beeu his teacher,) addressed the as¬ 
sembly without the aid of an interpreter: “ In-ne- 
cose is a dog.” This unexpected opening riveted 
every eye upon the speaker, though not a muscle 
appeared to move in any one of the dusky forms, 
save Ah-key-nes-tou, who looked at her lover 
admiringly. ** His slan is that of a Blackfoot, be¬ 
cause he IS so very cunning, and has painted, but 
his heart is the heart of a Crow. Does a Black¬ 
foot lie ?—docs a Blackfoot steal ? It is a Crow 
that is guilty. The Great Spirit is angry; a 
Tulture is among the eagles, and would carry away 
the prettiest eaglet; but the Manitou wills it not. 
In-ne-cose will be in his happy hunting-ground 
before the sun goes seven times to sleep; but In-ne- 
cose will take many Blackfeet with him—war¬ 
riors, sachems, women, children, perhaps Ah-key- 
nes-tou ;” and Williams, deeply moved, could only 
add, ” I have said.” 

The War-Eagle rose hastily, evidently alarmed, 
and, turning to the young lover, said, “ My pale¬ 
face brother is very wise; the Great Spint tells 
him hb will. Why is he angry ? In-ne-cose is a 
Crow, and if he be a vulture, and the Manitou 
says it, he must go.” 

in-ne-cose and Williams rose together, but the 
former, who, though not altogether successful in 
concealing his emotion, still preserved the stoical 
and calm gravity of a chief, gave way, and the 
young memcine proceeded to explain himself. He 
informed the assembled warriors—^in language too 
circumlocutory and figurative to be rendered into 
I 'iiglish literally—^that on the passage up the Yel¬ 


lowstone but two days before, a Mexican mer¬ 
chant, on his way to Sante Fd, had died of the 
small-pox, a disease which, he informed the In¬ 
dians, was terribly contagions to those who were 
not guarded against it by a great medicine opera¬ 
tion. The merchant who had died owned, amongf 
other things, the blanket, or poncho, which now 
enveloped the form of In-ne-cose, and had actually 
breathed his last with it around him. As all those 
in the steamboat, besides, were American citizens, 
and were vaccinated, the man’s clothes had been 
merely hung up in the wind; but In-ne-cose 
having stolen the article in question, and worn it 
during many hours, he felt quite sure that death 
was his portion. Williams added, that every 
Indian who went near him, who touched him or 
his blanket, who came within range of the same 
atmosphere, would die also, unless, indeed, he 
could with his medicine save them. “ It is veiy 
black; a dark night is coming; the Great Spirit is 
angry; one month, and peimaps not a Pe-a-gan 
lodge will be full. But In-ne-cose loves Ah-key- 
nes-tou ; let her go to the lodge of the pale-face, 
and the pale-face to the wigwam of the Iron-hom. 
Seven sons will not pass ere the Great Spirit calls 
many to his happy hunting-ground.” 

Long ere Williams had done speaking every liv¬ 
ing being within the arena had moved to a distance 
from In-ne-cose, who sat still smoking his pipe, to 
all outward appear^ce as calm as he had pre¬ 
viously been. A slight pallor through his dusky 
skin might have been visible to a keen observer. 
Slowly rising at last, he turned gravely to Wil¬ 
liams : ” The Great Spirit is in the clouds, and 
calls all his people to him, lind they must go. 
The little ones of the Iron-horn slept on the mys¬ 
tery blanket; they woke, and were well. Will 
the bad spirit touch theml” And disdaining to 
show fear for himself, the wretched man drew the 
I poncho closer around him. 

I ” The lightning blasts the old oak and the 
young sapling,” replied Williams. 

I ” fii-ne-cose is rich, he has four squaws; if the 
young medicine of the pale-faces will drive away 
I the bad spirit from the little ones, he may take 
Ah-key-nes-tou to his wigwam.” 

Williams seized the warrior’s hand, and wrung 
it with energy. Telling Bogard to lead Ah-key- 
nes-tou to his tent, and then to bring down the 
medicine-chest, the white myste^-man followed 
his late rival to the wigwams of his children. We 
hesitate to paint the scene which followed. Let 
us borrow the words of a native historian. ” The 
infected article spread the dread infection among 
the whole tribe. They were amazed at the ap¬ 
pearance of the disease. The red blotch, the bile, 
congestion of the lungs, liver, and brain, were all 
new to the medicine-men; and the body falling 
in pieces while they buried it, struck horror into 
every heart. In their frenzy and ignorance, de¬ 
spite the advice of the white doctor, they increased 
the number of their sweat ovens upon the banks 
of the stream; and, whether the burning fever or 
want of nervous action prevailed, whether frantic 
with pain, or tottering in death, they were placed 
in them, sweated profusely, and plunged into the 
snowy waters of the river. They endeavored for a 
time to bury their dead, but these were soon more 
numerous than the living. The evil-minded medi¬ 
cine-men of all ages had come in a body from the 
world of spirits—had entered into them, and were 
working the annihilation of the Blackfoot race. 
The Great Spirit had also placed the floods of his 
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displeasure between himself and them; he had 
cast a mist over the eyes of their conjurors, that 
they might not know the remedial incantation. 
Their hunts were ended; their bows were broken ; 
the hre in tlie great pipe was extinguished for¬ 
ever : their graves called for them, and the call 
was now answered by a thousand dying sroans. 
Mad with superstition and fear, brother forsook 
sister, father his son, and mother her suckling 
child, and fled to the elevated vales among the 
western heights, where the influence of the cli¬ 
mate restored the remainder of the tribe to health. 
Of tiie 2500 families existing at the time the pes¬ 
tilence commenced, one or more members of 8001 
only survived its ravages; and even to this hour J 
do the bones of 7000 or 8000 Blackfeet lie un -1 
buried among the decaying lodg^ of their de¬ 
serted village on the ban^ of the Yellowstone.”* 
In-ne-cose—some said the blanket was given 
him by a trader who hated the Blackfeet-^ed 
among the earliest; while Ah-key-nes-tou, per¬ 
suade by Williams, was the first who fled. 
The medical student did his best to persuade 
the Indians to abandon the place at once ; he 
also exerted himself to save as many as possible; 
but both his advice and remedies being disregard¬ 
ed, he took a canoe, and, with Ah-key-nes-tou-— 
now an orphan—and Bogard, made the best of his 
way to St. Louis. No longer a lover of the wilds, 
he braved the ridicule of society, and, marrying 
his Indian bride, to<dr up his residence on the 
banks of the Missouri, in me town above-mention¬ 
ed, and no medical man in the state has a higher 
reputation than our hero. Last time I heard of 
him was through a paragraph in the St. Louis 
Republican, which said, *^For Senator, that 
eminent patriot, Br. Henry Williams.” 


From Chambon* JoaniaL 
SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. | 

Sir Wiluam Herscbel, so eminent for his aa- 
trooonueal discoveries, entered life as an oboe- 
player in a marching regiment; yet, by dint of 
natural talent, well-directed and self-instructed, 
pressed through numberless difliculties, until he 
attained the first place amongst the British men 
of science of his day. He was a native of Han¬ 
over, (bom in 1738,) being the second of the four 
sous of a humble musician. In consequence of 
some tokens he had given in early boyhood of the 
possession of an active and inquiring intellect, he 
was indulged in a somewhat superior education to 
that conferred on his brothers: he was allowed to 
study French. By good chance, his master had a 
turn for metaphysics and the sciences connected 
with it; and ^diug he had got an apt pupil, he 
gave him some instructions in these branches, aud 
thus stimulated the latent seeds of genius in young 
Herschers mind. Yet the poor musician could 
rear his son to no higher profession than his own. 
In the course of the seven voars’ war, about 1759, 
the youth came to England attached to a German 
regiment whose band be had entered. He seems 
to have quickly left this situation, ibr we soon 
after find him making efibrts to obtain employment 
ia England, and encountering in this quest many 
hardships, all of which he bore with the patience 
of a virtuous mind. He at length obtained from 
the Earl of Darlington an engagement to go to the 

* See Famhain’^ Great Western Prairies. 
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county of Durham, and instruct the band of a 
regiment of militia which his lordship was raising 
there. This object eflfected, he liv^ for severU 
years in the north of England as a teacher of 
music, not neglecting in tiie mean time to give 
nearly his whole leisure to the improvement of his 
own mind. It was now that he acquired a knowl¬ 
edge of the classical languages. 

The next step of importance taken by Herschel 
affords an anecdote wluch illustrates his natural 
sagacity. An organ, by Snetzler, had been built 
for the church of Halifax, and candidates for the 
situation of organist were requested to appear. 
Herschel came forward with other six, amongst 
whom was a locally eminent musician, Mr. 
Wainwright from Manchester. The organ was 
one of an unusually powerful kind, and when Mr. 
Wainwright played uprni it in the style he had 
been accustomed to, Snetzler exclaimed frantically. 

He run over de key like one cat; he will not 
allow my pipes time to sne^.” During the per¬ 
formance, a friend of Herschel asked him what 
chance he thought he had of obtaining the situa¬ 
tion. ** I donH know,” said Herschel, but I am 
sure fln^rs will not do.” When it come to his 
turn, B^rschel ascended the organ-loft, and pro¬ 
duced so uncommon a richness, such a volume of 
slow harmony, as astonished all present; and after 
this extemporaneous effusion, he finished with the 
Old Hundredth Psalnt, which he played better 
tbau his opponent. **Ay, ay,” cried Snetzler, 
** tish is very goot, very goot, inteet; I will luft 
tis man, he gives my pipes room for to speak.” 
Herschel being asked by what means he produced 
so astonishing an effect, replied, **I told you fio- 
gers would not do ; aud producing two pieces of 
lead from his waistcoat pocket, said, *‘oDe of 
these I laid on the lowest key of the organ, and the 
other upon the octave above; and thus, by accom¬ 
modating the harmony, I produced the effect of 
four hands instead of two.” This superiority of 
skill, united to the friendly efforts of Mr. Joah 
Bates, a resident musical composer of some celebri¬ 
ty, obtained Herschel the situation. 

The years which he spent at Halifax were not 
the least happy of his life. He here enjoyed Umi 
society of one or two persons akin to htmself ia 
tastes, and who could promote his love of study. 
His attention was now chiefly turned at his leisure 
hours to the ipatheatatios, in which he became a 
proficient without any regular master. A poor 
teacher of music, with so many extraordinary 
qualifications, must have been a wonder in the 
Yorkshire of 1766. In that year he was attracted 
to Bath, W obtaining there the situation of organ¬ 
ist in the Octagon chapel, besides an appointment 
for himself ai^ bis brother in the band kept ky 
Mr. Linley in the Pump-room. Here, amidst hm 
duties, which were very multifarious, he still k^ 
up the pursuit of knowledge, although his studies 
were often postponed to the conclusion of fourteen 
hours of professional labor. It was now that he 
for the first time turned any attention to astron¬ 
omy. Some recent discoveries in the heaveim 
arrested his mind, and awakened a powerful spirit 
of curiosity, under the influence of which he sought 
and obtained the loan of a two-feet Gregonw 
telescope. Still further interested in the pursuit, 
be commissioued a friend to buy a larger.instrument 
for him in London. The price startled his friend, 
who returned without making the designed pur¬ 
chase, and Herschel, being equally alarmed at the 
price of the desired instriunent, resolved to attempt 
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to make one for himself. To those who know 
what a reflecting telescope is, and have in par¬ 
ticular a just sense of the diflSculty of preparing the 
concave metallic speculum which forms the princi-1 
pal part of the apparatus, this resolution will appear 
in its true character, as will the fact of his actual¬ 
ly succeeding, in 1774, in completing a five-feet 
reflector, by which he had the gratification of ob¬ 
serving the ring and satellites of Saturn. Not 
satisfi^ with this triumph, he made other instru¬ 
ments in succession of seven, ten, and even of twenty 
feet. And so great was his enthusiasm in this 
work, that, in perfecting the parabolic figure of the 
seven-feet reflector, he finished no fewer than two 
hundred specula before he produced one that would 
bear any power that was applied to it. 

The early investigations of Herschel were made 
with this last instrument. Meanwhile, he was 
still chiefly occupied with the profession which 
gave him bread; but so eager was he in his 
astronomical observations, that oflen he would 
steal away from the room during an interval of 
performance, give a little time to his telescope, 
and then contentedly return to his oboe. So gentle 
and patient a follower of science under difl^culties 
scarcely occurs in the whole circle of biography, j 
At this time Herschel was forty ^ears of age; his 
best years, it might have been said, were past; but 
he was to show that even forty is not too old an 
^e at which to commence a pursuit that is to give 
immortality. About the end of 1779 he began to 
make a regular review of the heavens, star by star, 
and in the course of the examination he discovered 
that a small object, which had been recorded by 
Bode as a fixed star, was gradually changing its 
place. On the 13th of March, 1781, he became 
satisfied that this was a new planet of our system, 
one moving on the outside of Saturn, eighteen hun¬ 
dred millions of miles from the sun, and with a 
period of revolution extending to eighty-four of our 
years. Having determined the rate of motion and 
orbit, he communicated the particulars to the 
Royal Society, who partaking of the universal en¬ 
thusiasm which the discovery had excited in the 
public mind, elected him a fellow of their body, I 
and decreed him their annual gold medal. The 
new planet was at first called Greorgium Sidus, in 
honor of the king—then Herschel, from the name 
of the discoverer—but has finally been styled 
Uranus, (from Urania, the muse of astronomy,) a 
term deemed more appropriate, since all the other 
planets bear mythological titles. 

The Bath musician had now become a distin¬ 
guished scientific character, and it was necessary 
that he should be rescued from his obscure and un¬ 
worthy labors. This public service was rendered 
by George IH., who had at all times a pleasure in 
patronizing scientific talent. Herschel, endowed 
with a handsome pension, and the title of astrono¬ 
mer-royal, was translated to a mansion at Slough, 
in the neighborhood of Windsor, there to prosecute 
his researches in entire leisure. He had now 
attained what was to him the summit of earthly 
felicity, and his mind immediately expanded in 
projects for the advancement of his fevorite science. 
He constructed an enormous telescope, the tube of 
which was forty feet long, in his garden at Slough, 
and for a time hopes were entertained of great dis¬ 
coveries resulting from it; but the mechanical 
difficulties attending a structure so vast, were too 
gieat to be overcome in the existing state of 
science, and this great telescope was never in 
reality of much use, although we believe it was by 
it that the sixth and seventh satellites of Saturn 


were added to our knowledge of the heavens. It 
was with a much smaller instrument that he made 
his observations on the surface of the moon, (dis¬ 
covering what he thought to be two active volca¬ 
noes in it,) and scanned over the heavens for the 
purpose of cataloguing objects hitherto unobserved. 
In these investigations the astronomer was materi¬ 
ally aided by a younger sister, Caroline Herschel, 
who was able to take down the observations as he 
dictated them, while he still kept his eye upon the 
glass. This lady survives (1^4) at a very ad¬ 
vanced age. Herschel gave his attention chiefly 
to the more distant class of heavenly objects; and 
by his acquaintance with telescopes m their various 
forms and powers, he was the inventor of a most 
ingenious though simple mode of reckoning the 
distances of some of these bodies. Taking one 
power of glass, and noting all the stars and nebuls 
which could be seen by it, he then took another 
power, and afterwards another and another, and, 
observing the various objects brought into view in 
succession by each, he calculated their respective 
distances by the relative powers of the instruments 
employed. This he very happily called gauging 
the heavens. In 1802 the result of his labors was 
communicated to the world in a catalogue of five 
thousand new nebule, nebulous stars, planetary 
nebulse, and clusters of stars, which was published 
in the Philosophical Transactions, being prefaced 
by an enlarged view of the sideral bodies compos¬ 
ing the universe. These labors of Herschel have 
added a most interesting chapter to the book of 
nature. They make us aware that there are other 
clusters of stars, or star-systems, besides the vast 
one to which our sun belongs—that these are placed 
at enormous distances beyond the limits of our sys¬ 
tem—that within our system, again, there are 
objects in all degrees of condensation between a 
diflTused nebulous matter and well-defined stars, 
representing various stages of progress in the for¬ 
mation of sons. And these great facts he has 
connected with others more familiar, so as to form 
a beautiful hypothesis of the cosmogony, showing 
how it was in every stage under the strict charge 
of natural law. Another interesting discovery of 
Herschel, which subsequent observation has fully 
confirmed, is, that our solar system has a move¬ 
ment of its own amidst the other stars, And that 
this is slowly carrying us towards a point in the 
constellation of Hercules. The scientific world 
received these new truths with awe-struck rev¬ 
erence, and the university of Oxford conferred on 
Herschel the degree of Hoctor of Laws, which is 
rarely given to any one not reared there. The 
praise of the astronomer was the greater, that he 
announced all his discoveries with an air of genu¬ 
ine modesty, and received the distinctions confer¬ 
red upon him with the same meekness which he 
had displayed in his days of poverty and obscurity. 
He was remarkable for great sweetness of temper, 
and for a natural simplicity which often accompa¬ 
nies great genius. It appears that his astronomi¬ 
cal researches had created a notion among his rus¬ 
tic neighbors that he carried on a mysterious con¬ 
verse with the stars. One rainy summer a farmer 
waited upon him to solicit his advice as to the 
proper time for cutting his hay. The doctor point¬ 
ed through the window to an adjoining me^ow, 
in which lay a crop of grass utterly swamped. 
** Look at that field,” said he, “ and when I tell 
you it is mine, I think you will not need another 
proof to convince you that I am no more weather- 
wise than yourself or the rest of my neighbors.” 

Being favored with unusual length of days, and 
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with regnlar health, Dr. Herschel was able to con¬ 
tinue his researches for many more years, and to 
add considerably to the knowledge he had already 
communicated on this most interesting science. 
He had now waxed rich in the world’s goods, to a 
degree far exceeding his wants, although a young 
fa^y had latterly been rising around him. In 
1816 the regent m^e him a knight of the Guel- 
phic order, a distinction in his case certainly well 
earned. But all ordinary gratifications must have 
appeared to him as trivial, compared with that now 
reserved for him in seeing his son, who had enter¬ 
ed the university of Cambridge, beginning to give 
promise of the distinguished scientiSc and literary 
abilities which have since, in their ripeness pro¬ 
duced such remarkable fruits. At length, in 
August, 1822, after but a short interval of disquali¬ 
fication for Us astronomical researches, death 
removed Sir William Herschel from this lower 
sphere, at the age of eighty-four, full of honors as 
he was of years, and in enjoyment of the love and 
esteem of all who knew him. 

FiomPancb. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 

LBTTBR FROM A LADT, INQUIRING THE CHARACTER 
OF A SERVANT. 

Madam, —^Brid^et Duster having applied to me 
for a place of maid-of-all-work, I beg to learn of 
you, as her last mistress, her fitness for the serious 
responsibilities of that situation. Having suffered 
so much from the impertinence and wickedness of 
servants,—(I have often thought they were only 
sent into tl^ world to torment resp^table peo¬ 
ple,)—^you will, I am sure, for^ve me if I appear 
somewhat particular in my inquiries. Experience, 
madam, has made me circumspect. There was a 
time when I thought all the world as good and 
honest as myself; but house-keeping wipes the 
bloom from the human heart, and m^es us lock 
our tea-caddies. 

I have kept house for five-and-twenty years, in 
which time 1 have constantly endeavored to ftnd 
a servant who should be without a fault; yet, 
though I have given eight pounds a year with tea 
and sugar,—would you believe it ?—1 have never 
^once succeeded. However, I must say it, I like 
the face of Bridget; I never saw a deeper small¬ 
pox. As for handsome servants, 1 never have 
’em: they always think more of their faces than 
their fire-irons, and are puckering up their mouths 
at the looking-glass when they should be rubbing 
the door-plate. Curls, too, I never suffer to cross 
my threshold. I know more than one instance in 
which curls have destroyed the peace of a family. 
For my money, a servant can’t be too plain; in a 
word, 1 think ugliness to be a sort of cheap livery 
intended by nature for maids-of-all-work—^it keeps 
’em in their proper place, and prevents ’em think¬ 
ing of foolishness. So far, Bridget’s looks are 
most satisfactory. 

And now, ma’am, for the article of dress. Ser¬ 
vants have never been servants since linsey-wool¬ 
sey went out. It makes my very fiesh creep to 
see ’em fiaunting about, for all the world as if 
they were bom to silk gowns and open-work in 
their stocking. I have seen a housemaid go out 
for the day with a parasol! I prophesied her end, 
and—poor wretch!—so it came about. What 1 
have suffered, too, from such presumption! I 
once had a creature who copied every new cap I 


had, violating my best feelings under my own 
roof! Bridget looks a humble dresser, fit for a 
kitchen ; I trust she is so. 

I hope, however, she is sober. When servants 
are very plain, they sometimes, to revenge them¬ 
selves on nature, fly to drink. This is shocking; 
for with such people, with all one’s locking rm 
bolting, one’s brandy is never safe. 

In the next place, does Bridget break? Not 
but what I always make my servants pay for all 
they destroy; still, they can’t pay for one’s nerves. 
Again, there is this danger—they may break be¬ 
yond their wages. 

Is Bridget honest? Pray, madam, be particular 
on this point, for I have been much deceived. I 
once took a servant with the finest character for 
honesty; and, only a week afterwards, detected 
her giving three cold potatoes to a little hurdy- 
gurdy foreigner with white mice. 

Is Bridget civil? Will she bear wholesome re¬ 
proof? A servant who answers is my abomina¬ 
tion. It is clearly fiying in the face of the beet 
interests of society. Surely, people who pay 
wages have a right to find what rault they please; 
it is the natural privilege that marks the mistress 
from the maid. 1 would have a severe law to 
punish a servant who answers—even if right. 

Is Bridget an early riser, without any reference 
to the time she may be allowed to go to bed ? A 
good maid-of-all-work should, so to speak, be like 
a needle, and always sleep with one eye open. 

Has Bridget any followers ? Such creatures I 
never allow. I conceive that a servant ought to be 
a sort of nun, and, from the moment she enters 
your house, should take leave of all the world 
l^ide. Has she not her kitchen for willing hands 
always to do something in? And then for com- 
any, does n’t she see the butcher, the baker, the 
ustman—to say nothing of the sweeps? 

Is Bridget industrious—is she clean ? I hope, 
for the poor creature’s sake, that you may be able 
to answer these few questions to my satisfaction, 
when Bridget may immediately bring her boxes. 
With me, her duties will be few, but they must be 
punctually performed. Indeed, I require a servant 
A) consider herself a sort of human kitchen clock. 
She must have no temper, no sulks, no flcsh-and- 
blood feelings, as I’ve heard impudent hussies call 
their airs and graces, but must go as regularly 
through her wo» as though she was made of steel 
springs and brass pulleys. For such a person, 
there is a happy home in the house of 

Your obedient servant, 

Pamela Squaw. 


LETTER FROM A SERVANT, INQUIRING THE CHAR¬ 
ACTER or A MISTRESS. 

Dear Molly, —Finding that you’re in place 
next door to Mrs. Squaw, and remembering what 
friends we used to be when both of us lived with 
the pastry-cook, I have thought fit to write to you 
to inquire about your neighbor. It’s all very fine, 
Molly, for mistresses to haggle about the charac¬ 
ters of their maids, but surely we poor servants 
have as much right to ask the characters of our 
mistresses. However, folks who pay wages will 
always have the upper hand in this world, what¬ 
ever to our comfort may happen to ’em after¬ 
wards. 

I thank my stars I don’t ludge of people by 
their looks, otherwise I would a!t go into Mrs. 
Squaw’s kitchen, if it was made of gold; she’s 
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dreadful ugly, to be sure, but I don’t despise her 
for that, if her temper’s sweet. I can’t bear a 
mistress that’s always nagging and nagging. A 
good noise, once in a way, 1 don’t mind—it orisks 
up one’s blood; but I have known mistresses 
always pushing their words at you and about you, 
as if they were sticking pins in a cushion with no 
flesh and blood. 

How does she like her maids to dress? Mind, I 
don’t insist on ringlets in the house, but when I go 
out, I’m my own mistress. I’ve given up two 
places for my bird-of-paradise feather—it looks 
quite alive in my white chip !—and would give up 
twenty. After slaving among pots and pans for a 
month, it is so sweet to be sometimes taken for a 
lady on one’s Sunday out. 

And now dear Molly, tell me truly; does Mrs. 
Squaw drink ? I have Uved in one family where 
the mistress kept a bottle in a thing that looked 
for all the world like the covering of a book- No 
wages should make me do this again; and—per- 
haM I am wrong—^but, looking at Mrs. Squaw, 
1 thought I never saw a redder nose. When a 
mistress has such a habit, a poor girl’s character is 
never safe. I 

I’ve agreed to pay for all I break, but that I 
don’t mind, as I never break nothing—^it’s always 
the cat. But then I’ve known mistresses mean 
enough to put off a cracked basin on a poor ser¬ 
vant. What is Mrs. Squaw’s character for crock¬ 
ery? 

Mrs. Squaw asked me if 1 had any followers, as 
she allowed of no such thing. I said—and truly, 
Molly—that I had nobody that followed me; but, 
Molly, there is a young man that I have followed 
these two years, and will, so long as I’ve eyes to 
B^e and limbs to move. Such a sweet creature-— 
six feet one inch and a half without his boots! 
Such a mustachio on his lip—such a delicate 
thing, just the color of a leech! He’s in the Life 
Guards, Molly; quite a building of a man. You 
can’t think how fond he is of me; for these last 
two years he’s smoked my wages in cigars. I 
lost one place about him, and gloried in it! It 
was one quarter-day, and he came whistling about 
the area. Mistress saw his red coat, and ringing 
the bell, asked me what I meant by harboring a 
bw soldier? My blood was up like ginger-beer. 
“ It’s all very well for you, ma’am,” says L “ to 
say low soldier. But ma’am,” says I, ”yoa 
don’t know what k is to be courted by a Life 
Guardsman.” 

Oh, these mistresses, Molly! they think poor 
servants have no more flesh and blood than a por¬ 
ridge-skillet. They can have their comfortable 
courtings in their parlors and drawing-rooms; and 
then, with their very toes at the fire, they can 
abuse a poor servant for only whispering a bit of 
love, all among the snow, perhaps, in the area. 
This is the treatment that often makes poor girls 
desperate, and drives ’em to marriage long ^ore 
their time. 

No followers, mdeed! No; they think that the 
cat and the kettle, and the kitchen clock, are com- 
panv enough for a poor servant. They never 
thinK of us in the long winter nights, when they 
are playing at cards, or chatting with folks who’ve 
dropt in—they never think of us, all alone as we 
are, without a soul to speak to! No; we most 
have no followers, though, perhaps, the parlor’s 
nngbg again with laughter; and our only chance 
of opening our lips is the chance of being sent out 
to get oysters for the company. 


However, dear Molly, write me all yon know 
about the character of Mrs. Squaw; if she^ 
sober, aad gives civil words and regular wages to 
her servants, I don’t mmd having her for a mis- 
trees, until the sweet day arrives when I become a 
soldier’s wedded lady. Till then, 

Believe me, your fnend 

, and old fellow-eervant, 

Budget Buster. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NBCBSSITT. 

(iln Appendix to a book to called, lately published.) 

The first point in the Philosophy of Necessity 
is, to be impressed with the necessity of philosophy. 
Philosophers very often find themselves in neces¬ 
sity ; and they should take care not to lose them¬ 
selves in it. In fact, necessity frequently arises 
from philosophy, which tends rather to make a man 
think deeply than look sharply; however, where 
nec^ity begins, philosophy commonly eqds; in 
like manner as when it effects an entrance by the 
door, it causes something else (very different from 
philosophy) to make an exit by the window. 

The Philosopher in Necessity will sometimes 
find his coat out at elbows. Natural Philosophy, 
under such circumstances, suggests the vioikni- 
sation of the tailor; but Moral Philosophy pre¬ 
scribes consideration for the s^fierer. Practical 
Philosophy falls back on patching and patience. 

Very often, when Self, communing with Self, 
asks whether a dinner at Verey’s would be ad¬ 
visable, Appetite replies, “Yes,” but Necessity 
answers in the negative. Philosophy, under these 
circumstaoces, recommends the eightpeany plate. 

Necessity, when it surveys its boot, often be¬ 
holds a Coburg, where taste would have preferred 
to see a Wellington. Or aghast, in the sides 
the same, it discovers an awful burst. Vanity 
would repine; but Philosophy whispers comfoiL 
“ What,’’ it inquires, “ is the value of mere ex¬ 
ternals ? Thou hast a soul; what will thy boots 
be to it a century hence ? Beatitude is a phase of 
mind ; and what mattereth it, so long as thou art 
in a state of felicity ?” 

The four-and-nine is less elegant than the velvet 
nap; the Berlin glove than the Paris lud; less 
agreeable is the cotton than the silk pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief ; more sightly is the umbrella of the latter 
than that of gingham. Yet the Philosophy of 
Necessity reconciles us to the cheaper article. It 
sweetens Geneva to lips longing for Champagne; 
it commends the Cuba to the mouth that waters 
for the Havana. 

Who would wear a p^ of trousers three vears ? 
The Philosopher, obedient to the law of r^eces- 
sitv. 

Necessity, in the garb of Seediness, may excite 
t^ ridicule of Beauty; and the heart of the de¬ 
rided may, for a moment, be wrung: but Philo¬ 
sophy whistles peace to it, in the ^aM of some 
popular air, and the pang, ere one could articulate 
Jack Robinson, hath fled.— Punch. 


The “Conscu Mens Recti” in ▲ Police¬ 
man. —^Punoh begs to acknowledge the receipt of 
half-arcrown, conscience-money, from Pcdioeman 
Yiggs, being his share of the money given by the 
Empercw of Russia to the A Division. The half- 
orown lies at the Punch office, if Baron Bronow 
wUl call for it. 
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LITTELL’S UVING AGE.- 

From the Edinburgh Review. 

GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

George Sehvyn and his Contemporaries; with Me¬ 
moirs ana Notes, By John Heneaob Jbssb. 

4 vols. 8vo. London : 1843-4. 

There is a charm in the bare title of this book. 
It is an open sesame to a world of pleasant things. 
As at the ringing of the manager’s bell, the eni^ 
tain rises, and discovers a brilliant tableau of wits, 
beauties, statesmen, and men of pleasure about 
town, attired in the quaint costume of our great¬ 
grandfathers, and great-grandmothers; or, better 
still, we feel as if we had obtained the reverse of 
Bentham’s wish^to live a part of his life at the 
end of the next hundred years—by being permitted 
to live a part of ours about the beginning of the 
last, with an advantage he never stipulated for, of 
spending it with the pleasantest people of the 
day. 

Let ns now suppose that only twenty-fonr hours 
were granted for us; how much might be done or 
seen within the time! We take the privilege of 
long intimacy to drop in apon Selwyn in Chester^ 
field street, about half-paet ten or eleven in the 
morning; we find him in his dressing-gown, play¬ 
ing with his dog Raton twelve we walk 
down arm-in-arm to White’s, where Selwyn’s arri¬ 
val is hailed with a joyous laugh, and Topham 
Beaoclerk hastens to initiate us into the newest 
bit ef scandal. The day is warm, and a stroll to 
Betty’s fruitpshop (St. James’s Street) is pro¬ 
posed. Lord March is already there, settling his 
famous bet with young Mr. Pigot, that old Mr. 
Pigot would die before Sir William Codrington. 
Just as this grave afiair is settled, a cry is raised 
of **the Gunnings are eoming,” and out we all 
tumble to gaze and criticize. At Brookes’, our 
next bouse to call. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
is easily persuaded to entertain the party by read¬ 
ing bis verses, not yet printed, on the marriage of 
Mr. Husaey, (an Irish gentleman,) with the 
Duchess of Manchester, (the best match in the 
kingdom,) and is made happy by onr compE- 
meats; but looks rather blank on Rigby’s hinting 
that the author wiU be obliged to fight half the 
Irishmen in town, which, considering the tarn of 
the verses, seemed probable enough. To change 
at once the subject and the scene, we accompany 
hkn and Rigby to the House of Commons, where 
wo find tho ** great commoner” making a furious 
attack on the Attorney^Jeneral, (Murray,) who 
(as Walpole phrases it) sufiered for an hour. 
After hearing an animated reply firom Fox, (the 
first Lord HoEand,) we rouse Selwyn, who is 
dozing behind the treasury bench, and, wishing to 
look in upon the Lords, mtake him iutroduee us. 
We find Lord Chesterfield speaking, the Chaaoellor I 
(Haidwicke) expected to speak next, the Dukej 
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of Cnmberland just come in, and the Dnke of 
Newcastle shuffling about in a ludicrous state of 
perturbation, betokening a crisis; but Selwyn 
grows impatient, and we hurry off to Strawberry 
Hill, to join the rest of the celebrated partie quar- 
rie, or “ out of town” party who are long ago 
assembled. The petit souper appears on the 
instant, and as the champagne circulates, there 
circulates along with it a refined, fastidious, fash¬ 
ionable, anecdotic, gossiping kind of pleasantry, 
as exhilarating as its sparkle, and as volatile as its 
froth. We return too late to see Garrick; but 
time enough for the house-warming fflte at 
Chesterfield House, where the Duke of Hamilton 
loses a thousand pounds at faro, because he chooses 
to ogle Elizabeth Gunning instead of attending to 
his cards. 

We shall, perhaps, be reminded that we hatvo 
seen nothing of Fielding, Richardson, Smollet, 
Johnson, Collins, Akenside, Mason, or Gray; but 
our gay friends, alas! never once alluded to them, 
and for us to waste any part of so short a period in 
looking for men of letters, would be to act Eke 
the debtor in the Queen’s Bench prison, who, 
when he got a day rule, invariably spent it in the 
Fleet. 

According to Mr. Jesse, we owe this new 
glimpse into these times to a habit of Selw 3 ai’ 8 , 
wiiich it is difficult to reconcile with his general 
carelessness. ” It seems to have been one of his 
peculiarities, to preserve not only every letter 
addressed to him during the course of his long 
life, but also the most trifling notes and unimpor¬ 
tant memoranda.” Such was the practice of the 
most celebrated wit of the eighteenth century; the 
most celebrated wit of the nineteenth does pre¬ 
cisely the reverse. ” Upon principle,” (said the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, in answer to an application 
about letters from Sir James Mackintosh.) 
keep no letters, except those on business. I have 
not a single letter from him, uor from any human 
being in my possession.^’*' We should certainly 
prefer being our contemporary’s correspondent; 
but we must confess, that we are not sorry to 
come in for a share of the benefits acerning firom 
Selwyn’s savings to his posterity. 

“ To this peculiarity,” continues Mr. Jesse, 
” the reader is indebted for whatever amusement 
he may derive from the perusal of these volumes. 
The greater portion of their contents consist of 
letters addressed to Selwyn by persons who, in 
their day, moved in the first ranks of wit, genius, 
and fashion. Independent of their genei^ merit 
as epistolary composiuons, the editor conceives 

* Idfe of Mackintosh^ by hia Son, vol. u., p. 99.— 
“ We talked of letter-writing. ‘ It is now,* said John¬ 
son, * become so much the fashion to pnblish letter^ that, 
in order to avoid it, I put as little into mine as 1 can.* 
*Do what you will, si^’ replied Boswell, ‘you cannot 
avoid it.* **—RowocU’s Life qf Johnson, vpl. 80. 
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that they will be found in a high degree valuable 
and entertaining, from the light which they throw 
on the manners and customs of society in the last 
age, from their presenting a faithful chronicle of 
the passing events of the day, and from the mass 
of amusing gossip and lively anecdote which they 
contain.” 

This is a rather injudicious paragraph. It ex> 
cites expectations which are not fulfilled. There 
is very little anecdote—less altogether than will be 
found in any half dozen consecutive letters of 
Walpole ; and two volumes would contain every¬ 
thing in the book calculated to throw the faintest 
light on manners. It is, indeed, precisely of that 
kind which Bacon says should be read by deputy, 
I. c., through the medium of a Review; for the 
real meaning of the aphorism—** bad books make 
good reviews, as bad wine makes good vinegar”— 
is not, as the profane allege, because critics excel 
or exult in fault-finding, but because their chief 
utility consists in collecting scattered beauties, 
distilling essences, or separating the true metal 
from the dross. But it would be unjust to call 
this a bad book; it is certainly one which every 
possessor of a library should possess ; yet it is one 
in which the quantity of print is out of all propor¬ 
tion to the useful or amusing matter; and the 
intelligent editor is evidently conscious of the 
&ct; for on what principle can his singularly lib¬ 
eral mode of annotation be defended, except as 
compensating for the poverty of the text! The 
legitimate use of editorial notes is to clear up 
doubtful allusions, or supply knowledge necessary 
to the understanding of the work. For example, 
it might be useful to tell us something about GiUy 
Williams ; but the youngest reader knows enough 
/ of Garrick not to puzzled by the incidental oc¬ 
currence of his name. Yet we are favored with 
a biographical notice of the great actor, occupy-1 
ing ten pages, apropos of this solitary line in one 
of Dr. Warner’s letters—“ The chapter of Garrick j 
(his death) is a very melancholy one for poor 
Harry Hoare and me.” This is book-making 
with a vengeance! At the same time, this mode 
of proceeding has answered the main purpose; it | 
has made the book more readable, and may save 
the indolently curious much trouble, by placing | 
all they can possibly wish to learn, or refer to, 
within reach. Thus, we find here a careful com¬ 
pilation of most of the scattered notices regarding 
Selwyn himself; and, with the help of the ma¬ 
terials thus collected, we will endeavor, before 
tapping (to borrow Walpole’s word) the chapter 
of his correspondence, to sketch an outline of his 
life. 

George Augustus Selwyn entered the world 
with every advantage of birth and connexion ; to 
which that of fortune was added in good time. 
His father Col. John Selwyn, of Matson, in Glou- 
oeetershire, where the family ranked as one of the 
best in the county, bad been aide-de-camp to the 


Duke of Marlborough, commanded a regiment, sat 
many years in Parliament, and filled various situ¬ 
ations about the court. His mother, a daughter of 
General Farrington, was woman of the bedcham¬ 
ber to Queen Caroline, and enjoyed a high reputar 
tion for social humor. As his father was a plain, 
straightforward, commonplace sort of man, it is 
fair to presume that he inherited his peculiar talent 
from her; thus adding another to the many in¬ 
stances of gifted men formed by mothers, or en¬ 
dowed by them with the best and brightest of 
their qualities. Schiller, Goethe, the Schlegels, 
Victor Hugo, Canning, Lord Brougham, occur to 
us on the instant; and Curran said—** The only 
inheritance I could boast of from my poor father, 
was the very scanty one of an unattractive face 
and person, like his own; and if the world has 
ever attributed to me something more valuable 
than face or person, or than earthly wealth, it was 
that another and a dearer parent gave her child a 
fortune from the treasure of her mind.” 

Selwyn was bom on the 11th August, 1719. 
He was educated at Eton, and on leaving it entered 
at Hertford College, Oxford. After a short stay 
at the university, he started on the grand tour, and 
on his return, though a second son with an elder 
brother living, made London and Paris his head¬ 
quarters, became a member of the clubs, and asso¬ 
ciated with the wits and men of fashion. Before 
he had completed his twenty-first year, he was 
appointed clerk of the irons and surveyor of the 
meltings at the mint; offices usually performed bj 
deputy. At all events, occasional attendance at 
the weekly dinner formerly provided for this de¬ 
partment of the public service, was the only duty 
they imposed on Selwyn; the very man to act on 
Colonel Hanger’s principle, who, when a friend in 
power suggested that a particular ofi^, not being 
a sinecure, would hardly suit him, replied, Get 
me the place, and leave me alone for making it a 
sinecure.” The salary must have been small, for 
in a letter from Paris, (September, 1742,) he says 
that his entire income, including the allowance 
made him by his father, was only £220 a year; 
and he appears to have been constantly in distress 
for money. In a letter to his former Eton tutor, 
Mr. Vincent Mathias, (Paris, November, 1742,) 
he entreats his advice as to the best mode of get¬ 
ting the colonel to advance a small sum over and 
above his yearly income; and gives a pitiable de¬ 
scription of his circumstances, without clothes, 
linen, books, or credit.” 

In 1744 Selwjrn returned to Hertford College, 
and resumed the life of a college student; unac¬ 
countably enough, for he was then a formed man 
of the world, and twenty-five. Probably he had 
thoughts of pursuing a profession, or, to please his 
father, pretended that he had. His influential 
position in the London world at this time, is shown 
by letters from Rigby and Sir Charles Hanbury 
Wmiams. 
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** The Rigki Hon, Richard Rigby to George SeU 

voyn, 

^^Tuesd4xy, March 12, (1745,) 7 o^dock. 

Dear George, 

“ I thank you for your letter, which I have this 
moment received and read ; and, that you may not 
be surprised at my readiness in answering it, 1 will 
begin with telling you the occasion of it. / am 
just got home from a cock-match, where I have won 
forty pounds m ready money, and, not having din¬ 
ed, am waiting till I hear the rattle of the coaches 
from the House of Commons, in order to dine at 
White’s; and now I will begin my journal, for in 
that style I believe my letters will he best received, 
considering our situations. • ♦ • 

“ I saw Garrick act Othello that same night, in 
which I think he was very unmeaningly dressed, 
and succeeded in no degree of comparison with 
Quin, except in the scene where lago gives him 
the first suspicion of Desdemona. He endeavored 
throughout to play and speak everything directly 
difierent from Quin, and failed, I think, in most of 
his alterations.” 

This was the occasion when Quin went to the 
pit to see his rival act. It was at a time when Ho¬ 
garth’s Marriage d la Mode was familiar to every 
one. One of the prints of that series represents a 
negro boy bringing in the tea-things. When Gar¬ 
rick, with his diminutive figure and blackened 
face, came forward as Othello, Quin exclaimed, 

Here is Pompey, but where is the tray t” The 
effect was electrical, and Garrick never attempted 
Othello again. When Dr. GriflSths, many years 
aflerwards, thoughtlessly inquired whether he had 
ever acted the part,—“ Sir,” said he, evidently 
disconcerted, ** I once acted it to my cost.” 

Sir Charles writes— 

“ I hope you divert yourself well at the expense 
of the whole university, though the object is not 
worthy you. The dullest fellow in it has parts 
enough to ridicule it, and you have parts to fly at 
nobler game.” 

By disregarding this sensible hint Selwyn got 
into a scrape, which, had it happened in our time, 
would have fixed a lasting stigma on his character. 
In 1745, he so far forgot himself, in a drunken 
firolic, as to go through a profane mockery of a 
religious ceremony; and the circumstance having 
come to the knowledge of the heads of the univer¬ 
sity, be was expelled. Most of his gay friends 
looked on this affair in the same light as Sir Wil¬ 
liam Maynard, who writes thus— 

“ Walthamstow, July 3, 1745. 

“ Dear George, 

“ I have this moment received yours, and have 
only time to tell you the sooner you come here, 
the greater the obligation will be to me. n 
the university !—I wish they were loth on fire, and 
one could hear the proctors cry like roasted lobsters. 
My compliments to Dr. Newton. 

Yours affectionately, W. M.” 

Indeed the only palliation or apology, and that 
a poor one, that can be urged for Selwyn, is to be 
found in the bad taste and loose habits of his con¬ 
temporaries. The &moua Medenham Abbey club 


was founded soon aflerwards. It consisted of 
twelve members, who met at Medenham Abbey, 
near Marlow, to indulge in ribaldry, profanity and 
licentiousness. The motto (from Rabelais) over 
the grand entrance was: Fay ce que voudrais. 
Though the club became notorious, and their dis¬ 
gusting profanity was well known, it proved no bar 
either to the reception of the members in society, 
or to their advancement in the state. Sir Francis 
Dashwood, the founder, who officiated as high 
priest, became chancellor of the exchequer; Lord 
Sandwich, first lord of the admiralty ; and Wilkes 
everything that the sober citizens of London could 
make him. 

Selwyn’s character at this time is given by one 
of the Oxford magnates: “ The upper part of 
society here, with whom he often converses, have, 
and always have had, a very good opinion of him. 
He is certainly not intemperate, nor dissolute, nor 
does he game that I know or have heard of. He 
has a good deal of vanity, and loves to be admired 
and caressed, and so suits himself with great ease 
to the gravest and the sprightliest.” 

Colonel and Mrs. Selwyn were, on this occasion, 
shocked and irritated in the highest degree; but 
the failing health of his elder brother John contrib¬ 
uted to soften them, and procure him an extent of 
indulgence which would hardly have been granted, 
had it not become apparent that the family estate 
and honors must eventually devolve upon him. 
John Selwyn was the intimate friend of Marshal 
Conway, to whom, so early as 1740, Walpole 
writes: I did not hurry myself to answer your 

last, but chose to write to poor Selwyn upon his 
illness. He deserves so much love from all that 
know him, and you owe him so much friendship, 
that I can scarce conceive a greater shock.” He 
did not die till June, 1751, when George Selwyn 
was in his thirty-second year. By this event he 
became the heir, but the estate was unentailed, 
and his prospects were still dubious enough to 
excite the apprehensions of his friends. In No¬ 
vember, 1751, Sir William Maynard writes— 

“ The public papers informed me of your father’s 
being dangerously ill, which was confirmed to roe 
last post. As you have always convinced me of 
your love for your father, (though I can’t persuade 
the world you will be sorry for his death,) I shall 
be glad to know, if you have one moment’s leisure, 
how he does, as you are so nearly concerned in his 
doing well. I can’t help thinking but it will be 
more for your interest that your father should re¬ 
cover, as 1 don’t yet imagine you quite established 
in his good opinion, and as you have so powerful 
an enemy at home.” 

Who his powerful enemy at home was, does not 
appear. His mother is mentioned in a preceding 
letter as his advocate; yet one of Walpole’s anao- 
dotes implies that at one time he had forfeited the 
affection of both parents. The notorious Lady 
Townsbend had taken an extraordinary fancy to 
the rebel. Lord Kilmarnock, whom she had never 
seen until the day of his trial.^* Gfeorge Selwyn 
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dined with her, and not thinking her affliction so 
serious as she pretended, talked rather jokingly 
of the execution. She burst into a flood of tears 
and rage, told him she now heliered all his father 
and mother had said of Aim, and, with a thousand 
other reproaches, flung up stairs. George coolly 
look Mrs. Dorcas, her woman, and made her sit 
down to finish the bottle. ‘And pray, sir,’ says 
Dorcas, ‘ do yon think my lady will be prevailed 
upon to let me go and see the execution ? 1 have 
a friend that has promised to take care of me, and 
I can lie in the tower the night before.' ” 

His father died in 1751, without tying up the 
property, which brought with it the power of nom¬ 
inating two members for Ludgershall, and interest 
enough at Gloucester to ensure his own return for 
that city. The change of circumstances made little 
change in his course of life. He had sat in Par¬ 
liament for the family borough since 1747, when 
Gilly Williams writes :—I congratulate you on 
the near approach of Parliament, and figure you to 
mjTself before a glass at your rehearsals. I must 
intimate to you not to forget closing your periods 
with a significant stroke of the breast, and recom¬ 
mend Mr. Barry as a pattern, who I think pathet¬ 
ically excels in that beauty.” Spranger Barry, 
the actor, is the intended model; but Selwyn w^as 
not ambitious of senatorial honors, and when oblig¬ 
ed to attend the House, and be in readiness for a 
division, be nsed either to withdraw to one of the 
committee-rooms for conversation, or to fall asleep. 
He generally sided with the court party, and was 
well rewarded for his constancy; being at the 
same time clerk of the irons, and surveyor of the 
meltings at the mint, registrar of the court of 
chancery in Barbadoes, (where he had an estate,) 
and paymaster of the works—described as a very 
lucrative appointment. It was abolished in 1782 
by Burke’s economical reform bill; but in the 
course of the next year he was made surveyor- 
general of the works by Mr. Pitt. 

In 1768 he was opposed at Gloucester by a tim¬ 
ber-merchant, and the manner in which his fnends 
speak of his opponent is characteristic of the 
times. Gilly Williams calls him “ a d—d carpen¬ 
ter and Lord Carlisle asks— 

“ Why did you not set his timber-yard a-fire ? 
What can a man mean who has not an idea separ¬ 
ated from the foot scmare of a Norway deal plank, 
by desiring to be in Parliament 1 Perhaps if you 
could have got anybody to have asked him his 
reasons for such an unnatural attempt, the fact of 
his being unable to answer what he had never 
thought about, might have made him desist. But 
these beasts are monstrously obstinate, and about 
as well bred as the great dogs they keep in their 
yards.” 

It is currently related that Selwyn did hie best 
to keep Sheridan out of Brookes’, and was only 
prevented from black-balling him for the third or 
fourth time by a trick. According to one version, 
the Prince of Wales kept Selwyn in conversatfon 
at the door tall the ballot was over. According to 


Wraxall’s, he was suddenly called away by a pre¬ 
tended message from his adopted daughter. Some 
attribute his dislike to aristocratic prejudice; 
others to party feeling; and Mr. Jesse says it arose 
in a great degree from Sheridan’s “ having been 
one of the party which had deprived Selwyn of a 
lucrative post”—that of paymaster of the works. 
Yet Mr. Jesse himself states that the black-balling 
occurred in 1780, and that the place was abolished 
in 1782. We are uncharitable enough to think 
that an established wit would feel something like 
an established beauty at the proposed introduction 
of a rival, and that a tinge of jealousy might 
have been the foundation of the dislike. 

Selwyn had taken to gaming before his father’s 
death—probably from his first introduction to the 
clubs. In 1748, Gilly Williams asks—“ What do 
you intend % I think the almanac bids you take 
care of colds, and abstain from physic ; I say, 
avoid the knowing ones, and abstain from hazard.” 
His stakes were high, though not extravagantly 
so, compared with the sums hazarded by his con¬ 
temporaries. In 1765 he lost a thousand pounds 
to Mr. Shafro, who applies for it in language of 
an embarrassed tradesman— 

July 1, 1765. 

“ Dear Sir,— I have this moment received the 
favor of your letter. I itrended to have gone out 
of town on Thursday, but as you shall not receive 
your money before the end of this week, I must 
postpone my journey till Sunday. A month 
would have made no difference to me had I not 
had others to pay before I leave town, and must 
pay; therefore most beg that you will leave the 
whole before the week is out, at White’s, as it is 
to be paid away to others to whom 1 have lost, 
and do not choose to leave town till that is done. 
Be sure you could not wish an indulgence I 
should not be happy to grant, if in my power.” 

Mr. Jesse states, that latterly Selwyn entirely 
got the better of his propensity to play ; observing, 
that it was too great a consumer of four things— 
time, health, fortune, and thinking. But an extract 
from the late Mr. Wilberforce’s Diary thowssome 
doubt on the accuracy of this statement: “The 
first time I was at Brookes’, scarcely knowing any 
one, I joined, from mere shyness, at the faro- 
table, where George Selwyn kept bank. A friend 
who knew my inexperience, and regarded me as a 
victim decked out for sacrifice, caUed out to me. 
“What, WilberfoTce! is that you?” Selwyn 
quite resented this interference, and turning to 
him said, in his most impressive tone, “ Oh. sir! 
don’t interrupt Mr. Wilberforce, ke could not 
be better employed.” This occurred in 1789. 
when Selwyn was sixty-three. 

Previously we find him, in 1776, undergoing 
the process of dunning from Lord Derby; and in 
1779 from Mr. Crawford, “ Fish Crawford” as he 
was caUed, each of whom, like Mr. Shafro, “ had 
a sum to make up.” 

Gaining was his only vice. He indulged mod¬ 
erately in the pleasures of the table^T In 1705 
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WiHiams writes, “ You may eat boiled diicken 
And kiss Raton (his dog) as well on this side the 
water.” As regards gallantry, we have good 
authority for doubting whether he was quite so 
much an anchorite as was supposed; but his cold¬ 
ness was a constant subject of banter among his 
friends. Lord Holland says—“ My Lady Mary 
goes (to a masquerade) dressed like Zara, and I 
wish you to attend her dress like a black eunuch.” 
Lord Carlisle—“In regard to her, (a mysterious 
unknown,) in every other light but as a friend, 
5 ’'ou shall see I shall be as cold as a stone, or 
as yourself.” Readers of the “ Rolliad” may 
recall a broader joke; and Mr. Jesse has ventured 
to print one of Gilly Williams’ levelled at Wal¬ 
pole as well as Selwyn, which we cannot venture 
to transcribe. As to his alleged intrigue with the 
Marchesa Fagniani, there is no better proof of it 
than his extreme fondness for her daughter, (Ma¬ 
ria, Dowager-Marchioness of Hertford,) whom the 
gossips thence inferred to be his own. In contem¬ 
porary opinion. Lord March shared the honors of 
paternity with Selwyn. He was equally intimate 
with her mother, and he lefl her an immense for¬ 
tune at his death. Resemblance, too, must go for 
something; and Dr. Warner, after an interview 
with Lord March, says—“ The more I contem¬ 
plate his face, the mote I am struck with a certain 
likeness to the lower part of it; his very chin and 
lips, and they are rather singular. But you will 
never be d'euxord upon this interesting subject, as 
I am sorry to be too much convinced; but that you 
know better thap I.” In considering this ques¬ 
tion, it must not be forgotten that Selwyn’s pas¬ 
sion for children was one of the marked features 
of his character. Lord Carlisle’s and Lord Coven- 
try’s, particularly Lady Anne Coventry, (afler- 
wards lady Anne Foley,) were among his especial 
favorites. 

Selwyn paid frequent visits to Paris, and spoke 
French to perfection. “ I shall let Lord Hunting¬ 
don know (says Lord March) that you are thought 
to have a better pronunciation than any one that 
ever came from this country.” The queen of 
Louis XV. took pleasure in conversing with him. 

I dined to-day (we are still quoting from Lord 
March) at what is called no dinner, at Madame de 
Coignie’s. The queen asked Madame de Mire¬ 
poix, * Si elle n’avait pas beaucoup entendu md- 
dire de Monsieur Selwyn et elle V Elle a repon- | 
du, ‘Oui, beaucoup, Madame.’ * J’en suis bien- 
aisc,’dit la Reine.” 

He was received on a perfect footing of equali¬ 
ty, and, as it were, naturalized in that brilliant 
circle of which Madame du Deffand was the cen¬ 
tre ; and he oflen lingered longer in it than was 
agreeable to his English friends. ” Lady Hert¬ 
ford (writes Lord March in 1766) made a thousand 
inquiries about you; asked how long you intended 
to stay and hoped you would soon be tired of blind j 
women, old presidents, and premiers,”—alluding 
to Madame du Deffand, the president Henault,, 
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and the Doc de Choiseul. Williams Barcastically 
inquires, ” Cannot we get you an hospital in this 
island, where you can pass your evenings with 
some very sensible matrons ? and, if they are not 
quite blind, they may have some natural infirmity 
equivalent to it.” 

Nothing proves Selwyn’s real superiority more 
strongly than his reception in this brilliant coterie, 
and the enjoyment he found in it; for when ho 
began making his periodical visits to Paris, na¬ 
tional prejudice was at its height;—the French 
regarded the English as barbarians, and the Eng¬ 
lish entertained a contemptuous aversion for the 
French. So late as 1769, Lord Carlisle thus 
amusingly alludes to the sentiments of the for¬ 
mer— 

“I am very sorry to hear Mr. Wood’s family 
were splashed by the sea. People who never travel 
know very little what dangers we run. I dare say 
most of your French acquaintances here wonder 
you do not go to England by land^ but I believe 
they are very easy about us after we are gone. 
They think we are very little altered since the 
landing of Julius Caesar; that we leave our clothes 
at Calais, having no further occasion for them, and 
th^ every one of us has a sun-fiower cut out and 

painted upon his-, like the prints in Clarke’s 

Caesar. I do not think that all entertain this idea of 
us; I only mean the s^vans; those who can read.” 

The French might be pardoned for supposing 
that the English left their clothes at Calais, for 
the tailors of Paris were then as much in requisi¬ 
tion as the milliners; and Selwyn is invariably 
loaded with commissions for velvet coats, silk 
small-clothes, brocade dressing-gowns, lace ruffles, 
and various other articles, by the gravest as well 
as the gayest of his friends. As for the notion of 
reaching England by land, geography and the use 
of the globes were rare accomplishments in both 
countries. When Whiston foretold the destruc¬ 
tion of the world within three years, the Duchess 
of Bolton avowed an intention of escaping the 
common ruin, by going to China. 

Selwyn not only overcame the national preju¬ 
dice in his own individual i instance, but paved the 
way for the reception of \his friends. It was he 
who made Horace Walpole acquainted with Ma¬ 
dame du Deffand, and Gibbon With Madame de 
Geoffrin. 

His habit of dozing in the House of Commons 
has been already noticed. He occasionally dozed 
in society. “We hear (says Williams) of your 
falling asleep standing at the old President’s (He- 
nault’s,) and knocking him and three more old wo¬ 
men into the fire. Are these things true V* Wal¬ 
pole also hints at it. “ When you have a quarter 
of an hour, awake and to spare, I wish you would 
bestow it on me.” He is by no means singular, 
as might be shown by many remarkable instances 
besides that of Lord North, who (according to 
Gibbon) “ might well indulge a short slumber on 
the treasury bench, when supported by the majes¬ 
tic sense of Thurlow on the one side, and* the 
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skilful eloquence of Wedderburne on the other.’’ 
Lord Byron, in one of his journals, records a din¬ 
ner party of twelve, including Sheridan, Tierney, 
and Erskine, of whom five were fast asleep before 
the dessert was well upon the table. In another, 
he relates :—“ At the opposition meeting of the 
peers in 1812, at Lord Grenville’s, where Lord 
Grey and he read to us the correspondence 
upon Moira’s negotiation, I sat next to the present 
Duke of Grafton, and said what is to be done 
next? ^Wake the Duke of Norfolk,' (who was 
snoring away near us,) replied he; ‘ I don’t think 
the negotiators have left anything else for us to do 
this turn.’ ” Considering the hours kept by mod¬ 
em wits and senators, they may be excused for 
dropping into a pleasing slate of forgetfulness oc¬ 
casionally ; but Selwyn had no such excuse. His 
mode of life is exhibited in a droll sketch, in a let¬ 
ter to himself, writteirby Lord Carlisle at Spa, in 
1768. ** I rise at six; am on horseback till break- 
&st; play at cricket till dinner; and dance in the 
evening till I can scarce crawl to bed at eleven. 
There is a life for you ! You get up at nine ; play 
with Raton till twelve in your nightgown; then 
creep down to White’s to abuse Fanshawe ; are five 
hours at table ; sleep till you can escape your sup¬ 
per reckoning; then make two wretches carry 
you, with three pints of claret in you, three miles 
for a shilling.” 

Wits are seldom given to ruralities. Jekyll 
used to say that, if compelled to live in the coun¬ 
try, he would have the road before his door paved 
like a street, and hire a hackney coach to drive up 
and down all day long. Selwyn partook largely 
of this feeling. The state of a gentleman’s cellar 
was then, whatever it may be now, a fair indica¬ 
tion of the use he made of his house, and Matson 
was very slenderly stocked. When Gilly Wil¬ 
liams took up his quarters there in passing through 
Gloucester, he writes—” I asked Bell to dine here, 
but he is too weak to venture so far; so the 
Methodist and I will taste your new and old claret. 
I have been down in the cellar: there are about 
nine bottles of old, and five dozen of new.” Yet 
Matson was a highly agreeable residence, charm¬ 
ingly situated, and rich in historical associations. 
Charles II. and James II. (both boys at the time) 
were quartered there during the siege of Glouces¬ 
ter by the Royalists in 1643 ; and they amused 
themselves by catting out their names, with vari¬ 
ous irregular emblazonments, on the window-shut¬ 
ters. 

During one of his brief electioneering visits at 
Matson, Selwyn took it into his head to perform 
justiceship; for (as Fielding observes with refer¬ 
ence to the similar attempt on the part of Squire 
Western) it was, indeed, a syllable more than 
justice. “ What the devil (exclaims Gilly Wil¬ 
liams) could tempt you to act as justice of the 
peaee? This is Trapolin with a vengeance! 
What! evidence, party, and judge too! If you 
4o qqt make i% up with the man soon, some lo^e 


of an attorney will plague your heart out in the 
King’s Bench.” His gardener had been guilty of 
some peculation, for which Selwyn, without cere¬ 
mony, committed him. 

A little over-eagerness might be excused, as one 
of his strongest peculiarities was a passion for the 
details of criminal justice, from the warrant to the 
rope. His friends made a point of gratifpng it by 
sending the earliest intelligence of remarkable 
crimes, criminals, trials, and executions, as well as 
every anecdote they could collect concerning them. 
When Walpole’s house in Arlington Street w'as 
broken open, his first care, after securing the rob¬ 
ber, was to send for Selwyn. ” I despatched a 
courier to White’s for George, who, you know, 
loves nothing upon earth so well as a criminal, 
except the execution of him. It happened very 
luckily that the drawer who received my message 
has very lately been robbed himself, and had the 
wound fresh in his memory. He stalked up into the 
club-room, stopped short, and with a hollow trem¬ 
bling voice said, “ Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Walpole’s 
compliments, and he’s got a housebreaker for 
you.” Gilly Williams, having no housebreaker 
for him, sends him a story about one instead:—“ I 
will give you a Newgate anecdote, which I had 
from a gentleman who called on P. Lewis the 
night before the execution, and heard one runner 
call to another and order a chicken boiled for 
Rice’s supper ; * but,’ says he, ‘ you need not be 
curious about the sauce, for be is to be hanged to¬ 
morrow.’ ‘That is true,’ says the other, ‘but 
the ordinary sups with him, and you know he is a 
devil of a fellow for butter.’ If the continental air 
has not altered you, this will please you ; at least 
I have known the time when you have gone a good 
way for such a morsel.” 

The best stories regarding his taste for execu¬ 
tions are related by Walpole, and well known. 
Innumerable are the jokes levelled at him for this 
peculiarity. The best is the first Lord Holland’s, 
who was dying. “The next lime Mr. Selwyn 
calls, show him up. If I am alive, I shall be de¬ 
lighted to see him ; and if I am dead, he will be 
glad to see me.” Lord Holland was not the only 
statesman of the period who could joke under 
such circumstances. Mr. Legge (the story is 
Gilly Williams’) told a very fat fellow who came 
to see him the day he died—“ Sir, you are a great 
weight; but, let me tell you, you are in at the 
death.” Another of the same gentleman’s stories 
is probably meant as a warning—“ I remember a 
man seeing a military execution in Hyde Park, and 
when it was over he turned about and said, ‘ By 
G—, I thought there was more in it!’ He shot 
himself the next morning.” 

The writer of a letter in the Genileman's Mag^ 
azine, for April, 1791, supposed to be the Rev. 
Dr. Warner, makes a gallant efibrt to rescue Sel- 
W 3 rn ’8 memory from what he terms an unjust and 
injurious imputatioo. After urging that nothing 
could be more abhorrent from S^lwant’s q}iaracter« 
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mnd tkal he had the most tender and benevolent 
of hearts, he thus proceeds:—‘‘This idle but 
wide-spread idea of his being fond of executions 
(of which he never in his life attended but at one, 
and that rather accidentally from its lying in his 
way, than from design,) arose from the pleasant¬ 
ries which it pleased Sir Charles Hanbury Wil¬ 
liams, and the then Lord Chesterfield, to propagate 
from that one attendance, for the amusement of 
their common friends. Of the easiness with which 
such things sat upon him, you may judge from the 
following circumstance, which I have heard him 
more than once relate. Sir Charles was telling a 
large company a similar story to that of his attend¬ 
ing upon executions, with many strokes of rich 
humor received with great glee, before bis face, 
when a gentleman who sat next to the object 
of their mirth, said to him in a low voice—‘ It is 
strange, George, so intimate as we are, that 1 
should never have heard of this story before.’ 
‘ Not at all strange,’ he replied in the same voice, 
‘ for Sir Charles has just invented it, and knows 
that I will not by contradiction spoil the pleasure 
of the company he is so highly entertaining.’ And 
such was his good-nature in everything.” This 
may account for the pleasantries, but hardly for 
the facts stated by Walpole and others; or for 
such an epistle as the following:—“ I can with 
great pleasure inform you, my dear Selwyn, that 
the head is ordered to be delivered on the first 
application made on your part. The expense is a 
little more than a guinea; the person who calls 
should pay for it. Adieu, mon cher mandainj 

“ T. Phillips.” 

As to tenderness and benevolence, there surely 
was no necessity for assuming that the taste in 
question was irreconcilable with such qualities. 
It was simply a craving for strong excitement;— 
a modification of the feeling which still induces 
the Spanish women to attend bull-fights, and for¬ 
merly lured the gentlest and noblest of the sex to 
tournaments. Moreover, people were by no 
means so refined or squeamish in Selwyn’s time as 
now, when the spectacle of bloody heads over 
Temple Bar would not be tolerated for an hour. 
Crowds of all classes pressed round to gaze on 
those of the rebel lords in 1746; and telescopes 
were fixed for the use of the curious at a half-pen¬ 
ny a peep. “ I remember” (says Johnson, as re¬ 
ported by Boswell,) “ once being with Goldsmith 
in Westminster Abbey. While we surveyed the 
Poets’ Comer, I said to him, 

‘ Forsitan et nomen nostram miscebitnr istis.’ 

“ When we got to Temple Bar, he stopped me, 
pointed to the heads upon it, and slily whispered 
me, 

* Forsitan et nomen nostram miscebitur ish's.’ ” 

Nay, not much more than twenty years ago, it was 
customary for the governor of Newgate to give a 
hreakfiiM to thirteen or fourteen persons of distinc¬ 
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tion on the morning of an execution. The party 
attended the hanging, breakfasted, and then attend¬ 
ed the cutting down, but few had any appetite for 
the second and third parts of the ceremonial. A 
very pretty girl, (the governor’s daughter, we 
believe,) who spoke of the sufferers as “ our peo¬ 
ple,'* distributed the tea and coffee. She assured 
us, in confidence, that the first call of the incipient 
amateur was invariably for brandy; and that the 
only guest who never failed to do justice to the 
broiled kidneys (for which she was famous) was 
the ordinary. 

Storer (one of the Selwyn set) writes in 1774 :— 
“You will get by your edition of Madame de 
Sdvignd’s Letters, enough to pay for as much Vin 
de Grave as ever she drank en Bretagne." Sel¬ 
wyn rivalled, or outran Walpole in his admiration 
of Madame de Sdvignd, and paid a visit to her 
residence, Les Rockers (excellently described, as 
at present existing, in Lady Morgan’s “ Book of 
the Boudoir’;) but we find no other proof of direct 
literary intentions on his part; and there is conse¬ 
quently no ground for disputing the applicability 
of the remark with which Mr. Jesse introduces the 
topic of his wit:— 

i “ Perhaps no individual has ever acquired so 
general a reputation for mere wit as George Sel¬ 
wyn. Villiers Duke of Buckingham, Lords Dor¬ 
set, Rochester, Chesterfield, and Hervey, Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, Bubb Doddington, 
Sheridan, and (perhaps the most brilliant luminary 
in this galaxy of wit) the late Theodore Hook, 
were men who had one and all distinguished them¬ 
selves in following the paths of literature, while 
more than one of them had rendered himself emi¬ 
nent in the senate. Thus, the character which 
each maintained for wit was supported by the 
adventitious aid of a reputation for literary or 
oratorical talents, while the fame of George Sel¬ 
wyn stands exclusively on his character for social 
pleasantry and conversational wit.” 

Not quite, we must observe. It stood also on 
his three seats in Parliament, and his family con¬ 
nexions. These, at the very outset, procured him 
that vantage grounu, to which Sheridan and Hook 
were obliged to win their way at the risk of fret¬ 
ting a thousand vanities. This may not apply to 
the rest on Mr. Jesse’s list: but then it is a very 
imperfect one and admits of large additions—as 
(omitting all living examples) Foote, Wilkes, 
Jekyll, Curran, Colman. 

Dr. Johnson disliked Foote; but when one of 
the company, at a dinner-party at Dilly’s, called 
him a merry-andrew, a buffoon, the sage at once 
declared that he had wit; and added—“ The first 
time I was in company with Foote, was at Fitz- 
herbert’s. Having no good opinion of the fellow, 
I was resolved not to be pleased ; and it is very 
difiicult to please a man against his will. I went 
on taking my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not 
to mind him. But the dog was so very comical, 
that I was obliged to lay down my knife and fork, 
throw myself back on my chair, and fairly laugh 
Digitized by 'OO^ C 
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it out. No, sir, he was irresistible.” It was said 
to be impossible to take Foote unawares, or put 
him out. As he was telling a story at a hne 
ner party, a gentleman, to try him, pulled him by 
the coat-tail, and told him that his handkerchief 
was hanging out. Thank you, sir,” said Foote, 
replacing it, “ you know the company better than 
I do,” and went on with his story. 

Wilkes* fame may be rested on his reply to 
Lord Sandwich, and his fling at Thurlow. Jekyll 
needs no trumpeter. Lord Byron says of Colman 
—“ If I had to choose, and could not have both at 
a time, I would say, * Let me begin the evening 
with Sheridan, and finish it with Colman.* *’ Of 
Curran, he says, have met him at Holland 
House; he beats everybody—^his imagination is 
beyond human, and his humor (it is diflicult to de¬ 
fine what is wit) perfect. Then he has fifty faces, 
and twice as many voices, when he mimics.** 
This, we may add, was Hook*s great charm. His 
best stories were dramatic representations d la 
Mathews, little inferior to that fine observer*s “ At 
Homes.” 

Why, again, since Mr. Jesse has gone back so 
far, did be not go back a little further, and men¬ 
tion the old Earl of Norwich;—a singular illustra-1 
tion of the fickleness of taste, and the truth of the 
maxim—“ a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him 
who hears it.” He was the acknowledged wit of 
Charles the First’s court; but was voted a dead 
bore when he attempted to resume his wonted 
place at Whitehall after the Restoration. 

It should be remembered, moreover, to be placed 
on the opposite column of the account—that high 
reputation in one line may sometimes prevent a 
man from acquiring much in another; not merely 
because of the prevalent dislike to pluralities, but 
because the less is merged in the greater. Thus 
\t was admirably said of Sir James Mackintosh by 
the Rev. Sydney Smith, “ that he had not only hu¬ 
mor but wit also; at least, new and sudden rela- 
tioBB of ideas flashed across his mind in reasoning, 
and produced the same effect as wit, and woxUd 
been called wit, if a sense of their utility and 
importance had not often overpowered the admira-^ 
tion of novelty.^' WUberforce, speaking of Pitt, 
said— “ He was the wittiest man I ever knew, and I 
(what was quite peculiar to himself) had at all 
times his wit under entire control. Others ap¬ 
peared struck by the unwonted association of bril- 
bant images, but every possible combination of 
ideas seemed always present to his mind, and he 
could at once produce whatever he desired. I was 
one of those who met to spend an evening in mem¬ 
ory of Shakspeare, at the Boar’s Head, Eastoheap. 
Many professed wits were present, but Pitt was the 
most amusing of the party, and the readiest and 
most apt in the required allusions.” 

In addition to Selwyn’s other places, the voice 
of his contemporaries conferred on him that of 
receiver-general of waif and stray jokes—a sufiS- 
cient proof that hq had plenty of his own; % fit 


D’Alembert sarcastically observed to the Abbd 
Voisenon, who complained that he was unduly 
charged with the absurd sayings of others-* 
“ Monsieur VAhbi, on ne prUe qu^aux riches,'*' 
Selwyn’s droits, in respect of his anomalous office, 
were not limited to the clubs. Lord Holland 
writes in 1770—“As the newspapers impute so 
much wit to you, I hope they give you the inven¬ 
tion of that pretty motto they have put upon Lord 
Carlisle’s cap.” Lord Carlisle, in 1776--“ What 
the witty Mr. G. S. says in the newspapers is ad¬ 
mirable about the red-hot poker, though 1 like Diis 
placuit better.” Lord March, in 1767—“The 
king talked of you at his dressing, and told me 
something that you had said of the Macaronis, that 
he thought very good.” It was Mr. Jesse’s duty 
as editor to find out what these good things were, 
but he leaves us in entire ignorance regarding 
them. At the same time, we must do him the 
justice to say, that he has brought together quite 
enough to support Selwyn’s reputation, and ren¬ 
der superfluous the generally just remark with 
which he prefaces them. “ No task can be more 
disappointing in its result, Uian that of collecting 
the scattered hon-mots of a man of professed wit, 
with a view to prove that his reputation is well 
deserved. Many of his best sayings have, proba¬ 
bly, been lost to us; others, perhaps, have suffered 
in the narrative; and, moreover, the cbann of 
manner, which must greatly have enhanced their 
value at the moment they were uttered, can now, 
of course, only be taken on credit.” 

According to Walpole, it was Selwyn’s habit to 
turn up the whites of his eyes, and assume an ex¬ 
pression of demureness, when giving utterance to 
a droll thought; and Wraxall says, that the effect 
of his witticisms was greatly enhanced by his 
listless, drowsy manner. Nor is this all. What 
makes a man like Selw)m the delight of his con¬ 
temporaries, is that lightness, richness, and elas¬ 
ticity of mind, which invests the commonest inci¬ 
dents with amusing or inspiriting associations— 
lights intuitively on the most attractive topics, 
grasps them one moment, lets them go the next; 
and, in a word, never suffers companionship to be¬ 
come tiresome, or conversation to grow dull. He 
may do this without uttering anything that will be 
generally recognized as wit. 

We shall here quote some of the best oi Sel¬ 
wyn’s witticisms and pleasantries: they occupy 
Ijttle room, and there is nothing more provoking 
than to be told of “ the well-known anecdote” 
which one does not know. 

When a subscription was proposed for Fox, and 
some one was observing that it would require some 
delicacy, and wondering how Fox would take it— 
“ Take it ? why, quarterly to be sure.” 

When one of the Foley family crossed the Chan¬ 
nel to avoid his creditors—“ It is a pass over that 
will not be much relished by the Jews.” 

When Fox was boasting oi having prevailed on 
the French court lo give np the gum trade—Ae 
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yon haye permitted the French to draw yoar teeth^ 
they would be fools, indeed, to qumel with yon 
about your gwns.'' 

When Walpole, in aUusion to the sameness of 
the system of politics continued in the reign of 
George the Third, observed—“ But there is noth¬ 
ing new under the sun.”—“ No,” said Selwyn, 
“ nor under the grandson,^' One night, at White’s, 
observing the postmaster-general. Sir Everord 
Fawkener, losing a large sum of money at piquet, 
Selwyn, pointing to the successful player, re¬ 
marked—“ See how he is robbing the mail !*’ 

On another occasion, in 1756, observing Mr. 
Ponsonby, the speaker of the Irish House of Com¬ 
mons, tossing about bank-bills at a hazard-table 
at Newmarket—“ Look how easily the speaker 
passes the money-bills,^' 

The beautiful Lady Coventry was exhibiting to 
him a splendid new dress, covered with large silver 
spangles, the size of a shilling, and inquired of 
him whether he admired her taste—“ Why,” he 
said, “ you will be change for a guinea." 

This bears a strong resemblance to one of Lord 
Mansfield’s judicial pleasantries. Sergeant Davy 
was cross-examining a Jew at great length, in or¬ 
der to prove his insufficiency as bail. The sum 
was small, and the Jew was dressed in a suit of 
clothes bedizened with silver lace. Lord Mansfield 
at length interfered—“ Come, come, brother Davy, 
don’t you see the man would burn for the money ?” 

At the sale of the effects of the minister, Mr. 
Pelham, Selwyn, pointing to a silver dinner- 
service, observed—“Lord, how many toads have 
been eaten off these plates!” 

A namesake of Charles Fox having been hung 
at Tyburn, Fox inquired of Selwyn whether he 
had attended the execution—“ No, I make a point 
of never frequenting rehearsals." 

A fellow-passenger in a coach, imagining from 
his appearance that he was suffering from illness, 
kept wearying him with good-natured inquiries as 
to the state of his health. At length, to the re¬ 
peated question of “ How are you now, sir?” Sel¬ 
wyn replied—“Very well, 1 thank you; and I 
mean to continue so for the rest of the journey.” 

He was one day walking with Lord Pembroke, 
when they were besieged by a number of young 
chimney-sweepers, who kept plaguing them for 
money. At length Selwyn made them a low bow: 
“ I have often,” he said, “ heard of the sovereign¬ 
ty of the people ; I suppose your Highnesses are 
in court mourning.” 

“On Sunday last,” says Walpole, “George 
Selwyn was strolling home to dinner at half an 
hour after four. He saw my Lady Townshend’s 
coach stop at Caraccioli’s chapel. He watched, 
saw her go in; her footman laughed ; he followed. 
She went up to the altar, a woman brought her a 
cushion; s^ knelt, crossed herself, and prayed. 
He stole op and knelt by her. Conceive her face, 
if you can, when she turned and found him close 
to her. In his demure voice he said, ‘Pray, 
madam, how long has your ladyship left the pale 
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of our church?’ She looked furious, and made 
no answer. Next day he went to her, and she 
turned it off upon curiosity ; but is anything more 
natural ? No, she certainly means to go armed 
with every viaticum; the Church of England in 
one hand, Methodism in the other, and the Host 
in her mouth.” 

"Wraxall stands godfather to the next:— 

“ The late Duke of Queensberry, who lived in 
the most intimate friendship with him, told me 
that Selwyn was present at a public dinner wdth 
the mayor and corporation of Gloucester, in the 
year 1758, w'hen the intelligence arrived of our 
expedition having failed before Rochfort. The 
mayor, tuniing to Selwyn, ‘ You, sir,’ said he, 
‘ who are in the ministerial secrets, can, no doubt, 
inform us of the cause of this misfortune?’ Sel¬ 
wyn, though utterly ignorant on the subject, yet 
unable to resist the occasion of amusing himself at 
the inquirer’s expense—‘ I will tell you, in confi¬ 
dence, the reason, Mr. Mayor,’ answered he; 
‘ the fact is, that the scaling-ladders prepared for 
the occasion were found, on trial, to be too short.’ 
This solution, which suggested itself to him at the 
moment, was considered by the mayor to be per¬ 
fectly explanatory of the failure, and as such he 
communicated it to all his friends—not being 
aware, though Selwyn was, that Rochfort lies on 
the river Charente, some leagues from the sea¬ 
shore, and that our troops had never even effected 
a landing on the French coast.” 

Mr. Jesse has omitted the capital reply to the 
man, who, being cut by Selwyn in London, came 
up and reminded him that they had been acquainted 
at Bath. “ I remember it very well; and when we 
next meet at Bath, I shall be happy to meet you 
again.” 

Once, and once only, was he guilty of verse— 
On a Pair of Shoes found in a Lady's Bed. 

“ Well may suspicion shake its head, 

Well may Clariuda’s spouse be jealous, 

When the dear wanton takes to bed 
Her very shoes because they ’re fellows.” 

Selwyn died at his house in Cleaveland Row, 
January 25,1791. He had been for many years a 
severe sufferer from gout and dropsy; and Wilber- 
force describes him as looking latterly like the wax 
figure of a corpse. He continued to haunt the 
clubs till within a short period before his death; 
but Mr. Jesse assures us that he died penitent, and 
that the Bible was frequently read to him at his 
own request during his last illness. By his will 
he gave jC 33,000 to Maria Fagniani; jE^lOO each 
to his two nephews; his wardrobe and jC 30 a year 
to his valet; and the residue of his property to the 
Duke of Queensberry, with the exception of Lud- 
gershall, which was entailed on the Townshend 
family. Mr. Jesse quotes some lines from a poet¬ 
ical tribute published soon after his death, in which 
the Graces are invoked to fulfil several appropriate 
duties, 

<< And fondly dictate to a faithful Muse 

The prime distinction of the friend they lose. 

’T was social wit, which, never kindling strife, 

Blazed in the small sweet courtesies of life.” 


Had we been at the writer’s elbow, we should 
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haye suggested shone or glowed in preference to 
blazed. 

Walpole, writing to Miss Berry, on the day of 
Selwyn^s death, says—am on the point of 
losing, or have lost, my oldest acquaintance and 
friend, George Selwyn, who was yesterday at the 
extremity. These misfortunes, though they can 
be so but for a short time, are very sensible to the 
old ; but him I really loved, not only for his infi¬ 
nite wit, hut for a thousand good qualities.” 

Again—“ Poor Selwyn is gone, to my sorrow; 
and no wonder Ucalegon feels it! ” 

The heartlessness of the French set to which 
Selwyn and Walpole belonged, is beyond a ques¬ 
tion. Madame du Deffand's colloquy with one 
lover, as to the cause of their fifty years’ unbroken 
harmony, and her behavior on the death of another, 
are not invented pleasantries, but melancholy facts. 
Yet, either we were wrong in supposing that the 
malady was infectious, and Miss Berry was right 
in her generous and able vindication of her friend, 
or Selwyn possessed the peculjar talismanic power 
of kindling and fixing the affections of his asso¬ 
ciates ; for not only does Walpole invariably men¬ 
tion him when living, and mourn over him when 
dead, in terms of heartfelt sincerity, but the same 
influence appears to have operated on one, whom 
(possibly with equal injustice) we should have sus- 
pecieu .j\ being, in his own despite, a little hard¬ 
ened by a long course of selfish indulgences—Lord 
March. Here are a few, and but a few, of the 
proofs: 

“As to vour hanker,” says his lordship, “I 
will call there to-morrow; make yourself easy 
about that, for I have three thousand pounds now 
at Coutts’. There will be no bankruptcy without 
we are both ruined at the same time. How can 
you think, my dear George, and I hope you do not 
think, that anybody, or anything, can make a tra- 
casserie between you and me? I take it ill that 
ou even talk of it, which you do in the letter I 
ad by Ligonier. I must be the poorest creature 
upon earth,—after having known you so long, and 
always as the best and sincerest friend that any 
one ever had,—if any one alive can make any im¬ 
pression upon me when you are concerned. I told 
you, in a letter some time ago, that I depended 
more upon the continuance of our friendship than 
anything else io the world, which 1 certainly do, 
because I have so many reasons to know you, and 
I am sure I know myself.” 

This speaks well for both head and heart; and 
how much unhappiness would be prevented by the 
universal adoption of the principle—never to listen 
to, much less believe, the alleged unkindness of a 
friend. All of us have our dissatisfied, complain¬ 
ing, uncongenial moments, when we may let drop 
words utterly at variance with the habitual sugges¬ 
tions of our hearts. These are repeated from de¬ 
sign or carelessness; then come complaints and 
explanations; confidence is destroyed ; “ the cred¬ 
ulous hope of mutual minds is over;” and thus 
ends at once the solace of a life. 

Lord March’s letters are, on the whole, the roost 


valuable in the collection—^most characteristic of 
the writer, and roost redolent of the times. This 
unfolding of his private relations and inmost feel¬ 
ings is highly favorable to him. As we see him 
now, he is the very impersonation of his class— 
shrewd, sensible, observing, generous, and affec¬ 
tionate, amid all his profligacy; with talents uncul¬ 
tivated, because cultivation was not the passion of 
that age; but amply sufficient to make him a presi¬ 
dent of the council or first lord of the admiralty in 
this. His letters are dashed off in clear, manly, 
unaffected language, on the spur of the occasion; 
and though they are actually better written than 
those of many of his noble contemporaries who 
pretended to literature, it is obvious that the last 
thing he ever thought of was the style. Walpole’s 
are epistolary compositions; Lord March’s are 
letters in the ordinary acceptation of the term. In 
their pregnant brevity, they often resemble Swift’s 
hasty dottings down of public events, or private 
chit-chat, in the journal to Stella. 

“ November, 1766. 

“ My Dear George, —intended to have written 
to you last Tuesday, but we sat so late at the 
House of Lords that I had no time. It was a dull 
debate, though it lasted a great while., Lord 
Chatham spoke very well, and with a great deal 
of temper, and great civility towards the Duke of 
Bedford; who spoke and approved of the measure 
at the lime of laying the embargo, because of the 
necessity ; but complained of Parliament not being 
called sooner, because what had been done was 
illegal, and only to be justified from necessity, 
which was the turn of the whole debate. Lord 
Mansfield trimmed in his usual manner, and avoided 
declaring his opinion, though he argued for the 
illegality. Lord Camden attacked him very close 
upon not speaking out his opinion, and declared 
strongly for the legality. Upon the whole, I think 
we shall have very little to do in Parliament, and 
your attendance will be vefy little wanted.” 

This was Lord Chatham’s first appearance in 
the House of Lords. In letters dated the same 
month we find— 

Monday, I9th November, 1766. 

“ My Dear George, —For fear that I should not 
have any other moment to write you, I write this 
in the king’s rooms. I was obliged to dress 
early to come here, it being the princess’ birth¬ 
day. I dine at Lord Hertford’s, which, with the 
ball at night, will take up the whole day; you 
know that he is chamberlain. The Duke of Bed¬ 
ford comes to-day, and, on Wednesday, I suppose 
they will kiss hands; but nothing is known. Ev¬ 
erybody agrees that this resignation of the Caven¬ 
dishes is, of all the resignations, the most foolish; 
and I hear they begin already to repent of it. 
They make a fine opportunity for Chatham to 
strengthen his administration. They want T. 
Pelham to resign; Ashhumham certainly will 
now. The only people that do well are those that 
never resign ; which Lord Hertford seems to have 
found out long ago. Saunders and Keppel resign 
to-morrow.” 

November, 1766. 

“ My Dear George, —Jack Shelly has kissed 
hands for Lord Edgecombe^ place. He was 
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oflfered to be of the bedchamber, which he has re¬ 
fused, and wants to have the post-office, which 
they won’t give him. I find it is imagined that 
we shall be obliged to send troops into North Amer¬ 
ica to bring them to a proper obedience. It is whis¬ 
pered about that the Cavendishes, and Rocking¬ 
ham’s friends, will take the first opportunity they 
can to be hostile to government; and likewise, 
that Norton and Wedderburne will certainly op¬ 
pose ; if these things are so, we may perhaps have 
some more convulsions in the state.” 

Such letters are excellent correctives of history; 
but we are not writing history just now, and must 
turn to those which throw light on manners:— 

Hinchinbrookcy Thursday (1710.) 

“ My Dear George, —Our party at Wakefield 
went off very well. We had hunting, racing, 
whist, and quinze. My horse won, as I expected, 
but the odds were upon him, so that I betted very 
little. 

**Afler hunting on Monday I w^ent to Ossory’s. 
where 1 lay in my way here. He came with me, 
and w’ent back yesterday. I imagine he would 
have liked to have stayed if Lady Ossory had not 
been alone. They live but a dull life, and there 
must be a great deal of love on both sides not to 
tire. I almost promised to go back for Bedford 
races, but believe I shall not. I go to Newmarket 
to-night, and to London to-morrow. Sandwich’s 
house is full of people, and all sorts of things 
going forward. Miss Ray does the honors per¬ 
fectly well. While I am writing they are all upon 
the grass-plot at a foot-race.” 

To make this intelligible, we must go behind 
the scenes. Wakefield Lodge was the seat of 
the minister, Duke of Grafton. Lady Ossory was 
his ci-devant duchess. She had divorced him on 
account of his intimacy with Nancy Parsons, 
described by Walpole as “ one of the commonest 
creatures in London : once much liked, but out of 
date. He is certainly grown immensely attached 
to her; so much so, that it has put an end to all 
his decorum.” The culpable excesses into which 
the duke was hurried by his passion are stigma¬ 
tized by Junius—” It is not the private indulgence, 
but the public insult, of which I complain. The 
name of Miss Parsons would hardly have been 
known, if the first lord of the treasury had not 
led her in triumph through the opera-house, even 
in the presence of the queen.” Hinchinbrooke, 
from which the letter is dated, was the seat of 
Lord Sandwich, another cabinet minister. Miss 
Ray, who did the honors so well, was his mistress 
—shot at Covent Garden in 1779. The story is 
told by Dr. Warner in a paragraph which may 
serve as a pattern of good condensation 

*‘The history of Hackman, Miss Ray’s mur¬ 
derer, is this. He was recruiting at Huntingdon ; 
appeared at the ball; was asked by Lord Sandwich 
to Hinchinbrooke ; was introduced to Miss Ray; 
became violently enamoured of her ; made propo¬ 
sals, and was sent into Ireland, where his regiment 
was. He sold out; came back on purpose to be 
near the object of his affection ; took orders, but 
could not bend the inflexible fair in a black coat 
more than in a red. He could not live without 


her. He meant only to kill himself, and that in 
her presence ; but seeing her coquet it at the play 
with a young Irish templar, Macnamara, he de¬ 
termined suddenly to despatch her too. He is to 
be tried on Friday, and hanged on Monday.” 


The Morning Post for April 9, 1799, has this 
announcement:—“ When the news of the above 
misfortune was carried to the admiralty, it was 
received by her noble admirer with the utmost 
concern. He wept exceedingly, and lamented, 
with every other token of grief, the interruption 
of a connexion which had lasted for seventeen 
years, with great and uninterrupted felicity on 
both sides.” 

The catching character of notorious insanity 
has oilen been remarked. While the Hackman 
afiair was the popular topic, it seems that no 
woman, young or old, ugly or pretty, could venture 
forth without alarm. Lady Ossory writes :— 

** This Asiatic weather has certainly affected 

our cold constitutions. The Duchess of B- 

is afraid of being shot wherever she goes. A man 
has followed Miss Clavering on foot from the East 
Indies; is quite mad; and scenes are daily ex¬ 
pected even in the drawing room. Another man 
has sworn to shoot a Miss Something, nUmporte, 
if she did not run away with him from the opera. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has a ^ho is 

troubled with one of these passionate admirers, to 
whom she has refused her hand and her door. 
He came, a few days since, to Sir Joshua’s, asked 
if she was at home, and on being answered in the 
negative, he desired the footman to tell her to take 
care, for he was determined to ravish her (pardon 
the word) whenever he met her. Keep our little 
friend (Mie Mie) at Paris whilst this mania lasts, 
for no age will be spared to be in fashion, and 
I am sure Mie Mie is quite as much in danger as 
the person I quoted in my first page.” 


Before quoting those letters of Lord March 
which refer to topics of a strictly personal char¬ 
acter, we will mention the few authentic particulars 
that have been recorded of him. 

He was born in 1725, succeeded his father in 
the earldom of March in 1731, his mother in the 
earldom of Ruglen in 1748, and his cousin in the 
dukedom of Queensberry in 1778, being then in 
his fifty-third year. Few men of his day acquired 
greater notoriety, or were more an object of in¬ 
quiry and speculation; yet he took little part in 
political events, except so far as his own interests 
were affected by them, and it would have been 
better for his reputation had he taken none. 
When the king’s malady grew serious in 1788, 
he gave in his allegiance to Fox, and on the re¬ 
covery of his royal master, was unceremoniously 
dismissed from his situation of lord of the bed¬ 
chamber, which he had held for twenty-eight 
years, notwithstanding the known profligacy of 
his life. Wraxall says he took a journey to 
Windsor to learn the exact condition of the king, 
but was misled by Dr. Warren. The mistake 
mattered little. His business was pleasure, his 
passions were women and the turf; and he con- 
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trived to gratify both, without impairing either his 
fortune or his constitution. As regards the turf, 
he was thoroughly versed in all its mysteries, and 
seldom indulged in any sort of gaming unconnected 
with it, or relating to matters where any undue 
advantage could be taken of him. On the contrary, 
he was generally on the look-out for opportunities 
of turning his own shrewdness and coolness to 
account. A curious instance is related in Edge¬ 
worth’s memoirs. 

Lord March had noticed a coachmaker’s journey¬ 
man running with a wheel, and on minuting him 
by a stop watch, found that he actually ran a con¬ 
siderable distance faster with it than most men 
could run unencumbered. A waiter in Betty’s 
fruit-shop was famous for speed. Lord March 
adroitly introduced the topic, and maintaining what 
appeared a paradox, easily got bets to a large 
amount, that the waiter would run faster for a mile 
than any one could run with the hind-wheel of his 
lordship’s carriage, then standing at the door. But 
he committed a trifling oversight. The wheel 
was lower than the wheel the man was used to 
run with; and the biter would have been bit, had 
not Sir Francis Delaval suggested an expedient. 
The night before the match, planks were obtained 
from the Board of Works, and a raised groove, for 
the wheel to run in, was constructed across the 
course. The journeyman won, and the Jockey 
Club decided in Lord March’s favor. Another of 
his bets came before the court of King’s Bench. 
He had laid a wager of five hundred guineas with 
young Mr. Pigot, that old Mr. Pigot (the father) 
would die before Sir William Codrington. Old 
Mr. Pigot died the same morning before the 
making of the wager, but neither of the parties 
were acquainted with the fact. The court held 
that the dutiful and hopeful heir must pay. A 
startling example of this style of bet is mentioned 
by Walpole. I, t’other night at White’s, found 
a very remarkable entry in our very remarkable 

wager-book. Lord - bets Sir - twenty 

guineas, that Nash outlives Cibber. How odd that 
these two old creatures should live to see both their 
wagerers put an end to their own lives!" Lord 
March's rate of betting was never very high. 
The largest sum he appears to have won or lost at 
any race or meeting, during the period over which 
this correspondence extends, was £ 4100, and this 
is mentioned as a rare occurrence. 

He also managed his intercourse with the fair 
sex in such a manner, as to prevent them from 
interfering with his peace or even his caprices; 
and few things are more amusing than his mode 
of keeping his occasional liaisons from clashing 
with his permanent ones—for we are obliged to 
speak of both classes in the plural number. His 
parting with one of his favorites is peculiarly 
touching 

** I am just preparing to conduct the poor little 
Tondino to Dover. My heart is so full that I can 
neither think, speak, nor write. How I shall be 


able to part with her, or bear to come back to this 
house, I do not know. The sound of her voice 
fills my eyes with fresh tears. My dear George, 
Tai le cceur si serri que je ne suis bon A present 
pleurer. Take all the care you can of her. 
Je la recommende d vous, my best and only real 
friend.” 

In return for the care Selwyn was to take of 
the Tondino, Lord March, it seems, was to keep 
an eye to Raton. 

“ I wrote to you last night, but I quite forgot 
Raton. I have not had him to see me to-day, 
having been the whole morning in the city with 
Lady H., but I have sent to your maid, and sho 
says that her little king is perfectly well and in 
great spirits.” 

Besides the Tondino, Selwyn had the principal 
care of the Rena, a beautiful Italian, who stood in 
nearly the same relation to Lord March as Madame 
de Pompadour to Louis the Fifteenth. That 
sagacious favorite, it will be remembered, troubled 
herself very little about the Parc aux Cerfs so 
long as she retained the chief place in his Majes¬ 
ty’s confidence. Queen Caroline is said to have 
preserved her influence over George the Second 
by the same policy. The Rena’s prudence was 
put to a severe trial by the arrival of Signora 
Zamperini, a noted dancer and singer, in 1766. 
His lordship writes to Selwyn in Paris 

“ I wish I had set out immediately after New¬ 
market, which I believe I should have done, if I 
had not taken a violent fancy for one of the opera 
girls. This passion is a little abated, and I hope 
it will be quite so before you and the Rena come 
over, else I fear it will interrupt our society. But 
whatever is the case, as I have a real friendship 
and affection for the Rena, I shall show her every 
mark of regard and consideration, and be vastly 
happy to see her. I consider her as a friend, and 
certainly as one that I love very much ; and as 
such, I hope, she will have some indulgence for 
my follies.” 

A few days afterwards, 

“ The Rena must be mad if she takes anything 
of this sort in a serious way. If she does, there is 
an end of our society. If she does not, we shall 
go on as we did. I am sure I have all the regard 
in the world for her, for I love her vastly, and 
I shall certainly contrive to make her as easy and 
as happy as I can. I like this little girl, btU how 
long this liking will last I cannot tell; it may in¬ 
crease, or be quite at an end, before you arrive.” 

His lordship had not attained to equal profi¬ 
ciency with Madame de Girardin’s hero : “Albert 
ne viendra pas—il est arooureux pour une quinzaine; 
il me I’a dit, et il est toujours k la minute dans 
ces choses-lk.” In a subsequent letter we find all 
three (the Tondino, the Rena and the 2^perini) 
mixed up together. 

“ You see what a situation I am in with my 
little Buffa. She is the prettiest creature that 
ever was seen : in short, I like her vastly, and she 
likes me, because I gtve her money. 

“ I have had a letter from the Tondino to-day* 
She tells me that she never passed her time so 
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well mt PariB u ahe does now: ^Minskur in 
Barri est un homme charmcmte, et nous donne dss 
hals avec des Princesses,' Pray, my dear George, 
find out something that will be agreeable to the 
little Teresina. Consult the Rena about it, 

“ I shall write two or three words to the Rena 
by this post. I told her, in my hist letter, that I 
was supposed to be very much in love with the 
Zamperini, which certainly would not prevent me 
from being very happy to see her. I have been 
too long accustomed to live with her not to like 
her, or to be able to forget her, and there is nothing 
that would give me more pain than not to be able 
to live with her upon a footing of great intiniBcy 
and friendship ; hut I am always afraid of every 
event where women are concerned—they are all so 
exceedingly wrongheaded," 

It might be deemed useless, if not impertisent, 
to keep on repeating that obviously wrong things 
are wrong; but in connection with the next ex¬ 
tract, the reader should bear in mind that, at the 
time in question, and for twelve years aflerwaids, 
the writer was a lord of the bedchamber in the 
decorous eourt of George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte. 

“ I was prevented from writing to you last Fri¬ 
day, by being at Newmarket with my little girl. 
1 had the wMe family and Coechi. The beauty 
went with me in my chaise, and the rest in the old 
landau.'’ 

The femily consisted of father, mother, and 
sister. " As March finds a difiiculty (says Wil¬ 
liams) in separating her from that ras<»lly garlic 
tribe, whose very existence depends on her beauty, 
I do not think be means to make her wha.t our 
friend the countess (the Rena) was.” In another 
place—“ March goes on but heavily with his poor 
child (she was only fifteen.) He looks miserable, 
and yet he takes her off in her opera-dress every 
night in his chariot.” 

Numerous allusions, in these volumes, show that 
Lord March was not devoid of taste for female 
society of a better order. He is repeatedly spoken 
of as about to marry this or that lady of quality; 
and Wraxall says that he cherished an ardent pas¬ 
sion for Miss Pelham, the daughter of the minis¬ 
ter, who persevered in refusing his consent to 
their union, on account of the dissipated habits of 
the peer. He died unmarried, and continued bis 
libertine habits till death. During the first ten 
years of the present century, he might constantly 
be seen in the bow-window of his house in Picca¬ 
dilly, (now divided into two houses occupied by 
Lord Cadogan and Lord Roseberry,) examining 
die street passengers through an eyeglass with his 
remaining eye, (it was currently stated that the 
other was of glass,) and when a female pedestrian 
struck his fancy, an emissary was instantly dis¬ 
patched after her. That no time might be lost, a 
pony was always kept saddled for the purpose. 
** It is a fact,” says Wraxall, ^ that he performed 
in his own drawing-room the scene of Paris and 
the goddesses. This classic exhibition took place 
hi his house opposite the Green Park.” We do 


not believe that any exhibition took place at all— 
founding our skepticism more on the folly than the 
vice; yet it is melancbcdy to think to what human 
nature may be degraded by sensuality. 

A striking illustration of his shrewdness was 
given by Lord Brougham, in his evidence before 
the Lor^’ Committee on Lord Campbeirs libel bill: 

“ The late Duke of Queensberry was a great 
alarmist in 1792, like many other very noble, very 
rich, and very honorable men. He thought there 
was an end of all things, and he used to be abus¬ 
ing principally the seditious writings of the day, 
giving them and their authors ill names in great 
abundance and variety, as infamous, detestable, 
abominable—when one day some toad-eater who 
attended his person, added, * Ay, indeed, and 
foil of such falsehoods.’ *No,’ said the duke, 
*not folaehoods—they are all so true; that is 
what makes them so abominable and so danger¬ 
ous.’ If his grace had felt all that was said on 
the corruptions of parliament and office to be 
groundless, he would have let them write on in 
same strain to the end of time.” 

A characteristic trait has been preserved by Mr. 
Wilberforce:— 

**I always observe that the owners of your 
grand houses have some snug comer in which 
they are glad to shelter themselves from their own 
magnificence.* I remember dining, when I was 
a young man, with the Duke of Queensberry, at 
his Richmond villa. The party was very small 
And select—Pitt, Lord and Lady Chatham, the 
Duchess of Gordon, and George Selwyn, (who 
lived for society, and continued in it till he really 
looked like the waxwork figure of a corpse,) were 
amongst the guests. We dined early, that some 
of our party might be ready to attend the opera. 
The dinner was sumptuous, the views from the 
villa quite enchanting, and the Thames in all its 
glory; but the duke looked on with indifference. 
‘ What is there,’ he said, * to make so much of 
in the Thames? I am quite tired of it—^there it 
goes, flow, flow, flow, always the same.’ ” 

This is precisely what we should have expected 
from the duke ; and no one was better qualified 
than Mr. Wilberforce to explain, why the glorious 
scene before them was a sealed book to the worn 
voluptuary—why his spirit’s eye was blind to it— 
why every simple, innocent, unforced gratification 
was denied to him—and why the full enjoyment 
of natural beauty and sublimity is reserved for 
men of purer lives and higher minds than bis. 

The duke’s notions of comfort, on which his 
opinion was worth having, were expressed in a 
letter to Selwyn;—“ I wish you were here (the 
place is not stated.) It is just the house you 
would wish to be in. There is an excellent li¬ 
brary; a good parson; the best Emglish and 
French cookery you ever tasted; strong coffee, 
and half-crown whist.” 

It has been stated that he paid his physicians on 


♦ “ And thus the most luiurious court in Europe, after 
all its boasted refinements, was glad to return at last by 
this singular contrivance (the table volante at Choisy,) to 
the quiet and privacy of Immble life.”— Rogers' Poems, 
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the plan adopted by the Chinese emperois-^eo 
much per week for keeping him alive. If so, he 
cheated them; for the immediate cause of his 
death was imprudence in eating fruit. He died 
in 1810, firm and self-possessed. His death-bed 
was literally covered with unopened billets (more 
than seventy) from women of all classes, which 
he ordered to be laid on the counterpane as they 
were brought. His personal property exceeded 
a million, and his will, with its twenty-five codi¬ 
cils, was a curious document. He left 150,000/. 
and three houses to Mie Mie, and made her hus¬ 
band (the iate Marquis of Hertford, a congenial 
spirit) his residuary legatee. 

Selwyn’s most intimate friends and frequent 
correspondents, after the duke, were George 
James (alias Gilly) Williams, and Lord Carlisle. 

Of Williams, little is known. He was the son 
of Peere Williams, the compiler of three volumes 
cf chancery cases, highly esteemed by equity 
lawyers. He was connected by marriage with 
Lord North, and, in 1774, was appointed re¬ 
ceiver-general of excise. Selwyn, Edgecumbe, 
Walpole, and Williams, used to meet at stated 
periods at Strawberry Hill, and'form what Wal¬ 
pole called his out-of-town party. Gilly’s letters 
convey a highly favorable impression of his social 
pleasantry; and it seems that he soon acquired 
some reputation as a wit. I have desired Lord 
R. Bertie (he writes in 1751) to propose me at 
White's. Don't let any member shake his head 
at me for a wit; for, God knows, he may as well 
reject me for being a giant." 

Frederick, fifth earl of Carlisle, was a remark¬ 
able man in many ways. He filled some im¬ 
portant public situations with credit; and on his 
being appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, his 
intimate friend, Storer, writes—wish he was 
secretary of state. It is a joke to think it too 
high a step. I am of the old king's opinion, that 
a man in this country is Jit for any place he can 
getj and I am sure Carlisle will be fit for any 
place he will take.” 

In literature, he distinguished himself as a 
poet; but unluckily he is principally known in 
that capacity through Lord Byron, who, in his 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers^ levels twelve 
unjust and acrimonious lines at him. In the first 
sketch of the poem these twelve lines were want¬ 
ing, and their place was occupied by two^ 

On one alone Apollo deigns to smile. 

And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle." 

Lord Carlisle had offended his young relation, 
between the writing and the printing of the poem, 
by refusing to introduce him on his taking his seat 
in the House of Lords. Lord Byron afterwards 
deeply regretted the injury. There is a beautiful 
atonement in the third canto of Childe Harold; 
and in writing, in 1814, to Mr. Rogers, he thus 
expresses himself—Is there any chance or possi¬ 
bility of making it up with Lord Carlisle, as I feel 


disposed to do anything, reasonable or nnreanona- 
ble, to effect it?" 

In private life and early youth. Lord Carlisle, 
endowed with warm feelings, a lively fancy, and 
an excitable disposition, was peculiarly liable to 
be led astray by the temptations which assail 
young men of rank. In 1769, being then in his 
twenty-first year, he went abroad, desperately in 
love with some wedded fair one. She forms the 
burden of many a paragraph in his letters to Sel¬ 
wyn ; who, though nearly thirty years older, en¬ 
tered warmly into all his feelings. 

“ I thought I had got the better of that extrava¬ 
gant passion, but I find I am relapsed again. I 
tremble at the consequences of the meeting, and 
yet I have not the courage, even in thought, to 
oppose its temptations. I shall exert all the firm¬ 
ness I am capable of, which, God knows, is very 
little, upon Aat occasion. If I am received with 
coolness, I shall feel it severely. I shall be mis¬ 
erable if I am made too welcome. Good God, 
what happiness would I not exchange, to be able to 
live with her without loving her more than friend¬ 
ship wUl allow! Is my picture hung op, or is it in 
the passage with its face turned to the walls 

From the allusion to the picture, and other 
indications, it is clear that the m 3 r 8 terious lady 
(who has given rise to much surmise) was the 
beautiful Lady Sarah Bunbury, {nie Lennox,) 
whom it is said his Majesty George HI. would 
have married, had he been allowed. His Majesty 
gave up his own wishes for the good of the 
country, but the impression remained. Mrs. Pope, 
the actress, was very like Lady Sarah. On one 
occasion at the theatre, many years after his mar¬ 
riage, the king turned round to the queen in a fit 
of melancholy abstraction, and said, pointing to 
Mrs. Pope, " She is like Lady Sarah stiU." 

Lord Carlisle got the better of this passion, and 
married at twenty-two. It would have been well 
for his ^ace of mind had he been equally suc¬ 
cessful in getting the better of a still more fatal 
one for play. Letter after letter is filled with 
good resolutions, but the fascination was too strong. 
The blow came at last. 

“ July, 1776. 

" Mt dear George,-— I have undone myself, 
and it is to no purpose to conceal from you ray 
abominable madness and folly, though perhaps the 
particulars may not be known to Uie rest of the 
world. I never lost so much in five times as I 
have done to-night, and am in debt to the house 
for the whole. You may be sure I do not tell 
you this with an idea that you can be of the least 
assistance to me; it is a great deal more than your 
abilities are equ^ to. I^t me see you, though I 
shall be ashamed to look at you after your good¬ 
ness to me." 

This letter is endorsed by Selwyn, “ After the 
loss of the ten thousand pounds ;" which, follow¬ 
ing on other losses, appears to have sunk the earl 
to the lowest depths of despondency. 

J do protest to you, that I am so tired ^my 
present manner of passing my time—however I may 
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be kept in countenance by the number of those in my 
oum rank and superior fortune—that 1 never reflect 
on it without shame. If they will employ me in 
any part of the world, I will accept the employ¬ 
ment ; let it tear me, as it will, from everything 
dear to me in this country. • • # 

If any of our expectations should be gratified 
in the winter, 1 cannot exp^t anything sufficient 
to balance the expenses of living in London. If I 
accept anything, I must attend Parliament—I 
must live in London. If I am not treated with 
consideration, I can live here, if that can be called 
living, which is wasting the best years of my life in 
obscurity ; without society to dispel the gloom of 
a northern climate; left to myself to brood over 
my follies and indiscretions; to see my children 
deprived of education by those follies and indiscre¬ 
tions ; to be forgotten ; to lose my temper; to be 
neglected; to Income cross and morose to those 
whom I have most reason to love! Except that 
the welfare and interest of others depend upon my 
existence^ 1 should not wish that existence to be of 
long duration.'*' 

So thought and felt a man apparently possessed 
of every blessing^youtb, health, talent, birth, for¬ 
tune, connexion, consideration, and domestic ties 
of the most endearing kind— 

-Medio de fonte leporum 

Snrgit aman aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat.” 

The very accident (miscalled advantage) of 
his position, commends the poisoned chalice to his 
lips, and the lord of Castle Howard longs for 
death at twenty-seven ! But a truce to refection 
till we have introduced another, and a more me¬ 
morable subject for it. Lord Carlisle’s embarrass¬ 
ments were inextricably mixed up with those of 
Charles James Fox; and it can therefore hardly 
be deemed a digression to turn at once to the pas¬ 
sages in these volumes which relate to him. The 
few letters of his own that occur in them, are prin¬ 
cipally remarkable for ease and simplicity. For 
example:— 

Paris, Nov., 1770. 

Quantities of cousins visit us; amongst the 
rest the Duke of Berwick. What an anim^ it is! 
I supped last night with Lauzun, Fitz-James, and 
some others, at what they call a Clob A VAn^aise. 
It was in a petite maison of Lauzun’s. There 
was Madame Briseau, and two other women. The 
supper was execrably bad. However, the cham¬ 
pagne and tokay were excellent; notwithstanding 
which the fools made du ponche with bad rum. 
This club is to meet every Saturday, either here 
or at Versailles : I am glad to see that we cannot 
be foolisher in point of imitation than they are.” 

Principally through Selwyn’s introduction, Fox 
was on a familiar footing with Madame du Def- 
fand and'her set. 

** Madame Geofifirin m'a chanti la palinodie. I 
dine there to-day; she inquires after you very 
much. I have supped at Madame du Defifand’s, 
who asked me if 1 was dbjh sous la tutUe de M. 
Sehin f I boasted that I was.” 

In August 23, 1771, he writes what is most 
worthy of notice, as follows:— 
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I ** I am reading Clarendon, but scarcely get on 
faster than you did with your Charles the Fifth. 
I think the style bad, and that he has a good deal 
of the old woman in his way of thinking, but hate 
the opposite party so much that it gives one a kind of 
partiahty for him." 

His marvellous powers as a debater were re¬ 
marked very soon after his first entrance into par¬ 
liament. In March, 1770, his delighted father 
writes to Selwyn :— 

“ You know by this time that your panegyric 
upon Charles came about an hour after I had 
wrote mine to you of the 9th. He writes word 
that upon February the 12th he spoke very ill. I do 
not mind that, and when he speaks so well, as to be, 
as Lady Mary says, the wonder of the age, it 
does not give me so much pleasure as what yon 
very justly, I think, tell me de son aeur. And yet 
that may not signify. 1 have been honest and 
good-natured, nor can I repent of it; though con¬ 
vinced now that honesty is not the best policy, and 
that good-nature does not meet with the return 
it ought to do.” 

It appears from a letter addressed by Lord Car¬ 
lisle to Lady Holland, (Fox’s mother,) in 1773, 
that he had become security for Fox to the amount 
of fifteen or sixteen thousand pounds, and a letter 
to Selwyn, in 1777, puts the ruinous character of 
their gambling transactions in the strongest light. 
Lord Bchester (Fox’s cousin) had lost thirteen 
thousand pounds at one sitting to Lord Carlisle, 
who offered to take three thousand pounds down. 
Nothing was paid; but ten years afterwards, 
when Lord Carlisle pressed for his money, he 
complains that an attempt was made to con¬ 
strue the offer into a remission of ten thousand 
pounds:— 

“ The only way, in honor, that Lord I. could 
have accepted my offer, would have been by 
taking some steps ^ to pay the jCSOOO. I re¬ 
mained in a state of uncertainty, I think, for 
nearly three years ; but his taking no notice of it 
during that time convinced me that he had no in¬ 
tention of availing himself of it. Charles Fox 
was also at a much earlier p^eriod clear that he 
never meant to accept it. There is also great 
justice in the behavior of the family in passing by 
the instantaneous payment of, I believe, five thou¬ 
sand pounds, to Charles, won at the same sitting, 
without any observations. At one period of lAe 
play, I rernember, there was a balance in favor of 
one of those gentlemen, but of which I protest I do 
not remember, of about fifty thousand." 

At the time in question. Fox was hardly eigh¬ 
teen. The following letter from Lord Carlisle, 
written in 1771, contains some highly interesting 
information respecting the youthful habits, and 
already vast intellectual preeminence of this memo¬ 
rable statesman: 

** It gives me great pain to hear that Charles 
begins to be unreasonably impatient at losing. I 
fear it is the prologue to much fretfulness of tem¬ 
per; for disappointment in raising money, and 
an^ serious refections upon his situation, will (in 
spite of bis affected spirits and dissipation, which 
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sit Tery well apon Richard) ooeaaioB him many 
di^ieeable moments. They will be the more 
painfol, when be reflects that he is not following* 
the natural bent of his genius; for that would 
lead him to all serious inquiry and laudable pur¬ 
suits, which he has in some measure neglected, to 
hear Lord Bolingbroke’s applause, and now is 
obliged to hare recourse to it and play, to hinder 
him from thinking how he has perverted the ends 
for which he was born. I believe there never was 
a person yet created who had the facility of reason¬ 
ing like him. His judgments are never wrong; 
his decision is formed quicker than any man*s I ever 
conversed with; and he never seems to mistake hut 
in his own affairs,^* 

Lord Carlisle’s fears proved groundless in one 
respect. Fox’s sweetness of temper remained 
with him to the last; but it is most painful to 
think how much mankind has lost through his 
recklessness. There is no saying what might not 
have been efiected by such a man, had he simply 
followed the example of his great rival in one 
respect. “Wo played a good deal at Goosetree’s, 
(says Wilberforce,) and I well remember the in¬ 
tense earnestness which Pitt displayed when join¬ 
ing in these games of chance. He perceived their 
increasing fascination, and soon afler abandoned 
it forever.” Wilberforce’s own cure is thus re¬ 
corded by his biographers, on the authority of his 
private journal:—“ ‘We can have no play to¬ 
night,’ complained some of the party^at the club, 
‘ for St. Andrew is not here to keep bank.’ 
‘ Wilberforce,’ said Mr. Bankes, whd never join¬ 
ed himself, ‘ if you will keep it I will give you 
a guinea.’ The playful challenge was accepted, 
but as the game grew deep, be rose the winner of 
jC 600 . Much of this was lost by those who were 
only heirs to future fortunes, and could not there¬ 
fore meet such a call without inconvenience. The 
pain he felt at their annoyance cured him of a taste 
which seemed but too likely to become predomi¬ 
nant.” 

Goosetree’s being then almost exclusively com¬ 
posed of incipient orators and embryo statesmen, 
the call for a gaming-table there may be regarded 
as a decisive proof of the universal prevalence of 
the vice. But most of these were the friends and 
followers of Pitt; and when his star gained the 
ascendant, idleness was no longer the order of the 
day among politicians, and rising young men gave 
up faro and hazard for Blackstone and Adam 
Smith. We know of no candidate for high office, 
entering public life after 1784, who did not afiect 
prudence and propriety; and probably we shall 
never again see a parliamentary leader aspire, like 
Bolingbroke, 

“To shine a TuUy and a Wilmot too.” 

Gaming, however, continued a blot on our man¬ 
ners and morals for many years afterwards; and 
it may not be uninstructive to trace its progress 
and decline. During the whole of the last cen¬ 
tury, gaming of some sort was an ordinary amuse¬ 


ment for both sexes in the best society.* Till 
near the commencement of the present, the favor¬ 
ite game was faro; and as it was a decided ad¬ 
vantage to hold the bank, masters and mistresses 
of noble houses, less scrupulous than Wilberforce, 
frequently volunteered to fleece and amuse their 
company. But scandal having made busy with 
the names of some of them, it became usual to 
hire a professed gamester at five or ten guineas a 
night to set up a table for the evening, as we 
should hire Lablache for a concert, or Weippart 
for a ball. Faro gradually dropped out of fash¬ 
ion ; macao took its place; hazard was never 
wanting, and whist began to be played for stakes 
which would have satisfied Fox himself; who, 
though it was calculated that he might have 
netted four or five thousand a year by games of 
skill, complained that they afforded no excitement. 

Waller’s clnb, in Piccadilly, was the resort of 
the macao players. It was kept by an old maitre 
d*hotel of George the Fourth, a character in his 
way, who took a just pride in the cookery and 
wines of his establishment. All the brilliant stars 
of fashion, (and fashion was power then,) fre¬ 
quented it, with Brummell for their sun. “ Poor 
Bnimmell dead, in misery and idiotcy, at Caen \ 
and I remember him in all his glory, cutting his 
jokes after the opera at White’s, in a black velvet 
great-coat, and a cocked hat on his well-powdered 
head.”f Nearly the same turn of refection is 
suggested as we run over the names of his asso¬ 
ciates. Almost all of them were ruined; three 
out of four, irretrievably. Indeed it was the 
forced expatriation of its supporters that caused 
the club to be broken up. During the same pe¬ 
riod (from 1810 to 1815 or thereabouts) there was 
a great deal of high play at White’s and Brookes’, 
particularly whist. At Brookes’ figured some re¬ 
markable characters—as Tippoo Smith, by com¬ 
mon consent the best whist-player of his day; and 
an old gentleman nicknamed Neptune, from his 
having once flung himself into the sea in a fit of 
rdespair at being, as he thought, ruined. He was 
fished out in time, found he was not ruined, and 
played on during the remainder of his life. 

The most distinguished player at White’s was 
the nobleman who was presented at the salon in 
Paris as Le Wellington des Joueurs; and he richly 
merited the name, if skill, temper, and the most 
daring courage, are titles to it. The greatest 
genius, however, is not infallible. He once lost 
three thousand four hundred pounds at whist by 
not remembering that the seven of hearts was in. 
He played at hazard for the highest stakes that 
any one could be got to play with him, and at one 


* In General BurTO^e’s play of The Heiress^ Mia. 
Blandish exclaims—“ Time thrown away in the country! 
as if women of fashion left London to turn freckled shep¬ 
herdesses. No, no^ cards, cards and backgammon, an 
the delights of rural life; and, sightly as you may think 
of my Kill, at the year’s end I am no moonaiderabla 
sharer in the pin-money of my society.” 
t Private MS. 
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time was supposed to hare won nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds; but it all went, along with a 
great deal more, at Crockford’s. 

There was also a great deal of play at Gra¬ 
ham’s, the Union, the Cocoa-Tree, and other clubs 
of the second order in point of fashion. Here 
large sums were hazarded with equal rashness, 
and remaikable characters started up. Among 
the most conspicuous was the late Colonel Aubrey, 
who literally passed his life at play. He did noth¬ 
ing else, morning, noon, and night; and it w'as 
computed that he had paid more than sixty thou¬ 
sand pounds for card-money. He was a very fine 
player at all games, and a shrewd clever man. He 
had been twice to India, and made two fortunes. 
It was said that he lost the first on his way home, 
transferred himself from one ship to another with¬ 
out landing, went back, and made the second. 
His life was a continual alternation between pov¬ 
erty and wealth; and he used to say, the greatest 
pleasure in life is winning at cards—the next 
greatest, losing. 

For several years deep play went on at all these 
clubs—^fluctuating both as to locality and amount— 
till by degrees it began to flag. It had got to a 
low ebb when Mr. Crockford came to London, and 
laid the foundation of the most colossal fortune 
that was ever made by play. He began by taking 
Watier’s old club-house, in partnership with a man 
named Taylor. They set up a hazard-bank, and 
won a great deal of money, but quarrelled and 
separated at the end of the first year. Taylor 
continued where he was, had a bad year, and 
broke. Crockford removed to St. James’ street, 
had a good year, and instantly set about building 
the magnificent club-house which bears his name. 
It rose like a creation of Aladdin’s lamp ; and the 
genii themselves could hardly have surpassed the 
beauty of the internal decorations, or furnished a 
more accomplished maure hotel than Ude. To 
make the company as select as possible, the estab¬ 
lishment was regularly organized as a club, and 
the election of members vested in a committee. 
“ Crockford’s” became the rage, and the votaries 
of fashion, whether they liked play or not, has¬ 
tened to enroll themselves. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington was an original member, though (unlike 
Blucher, who repeatedly lost everything he had at 
play) the great captain was never known to play 
deep at any game but war or politics. Card- 
tables were regularly placed, and whist was played 
occasionally; but the aim, end, and final cause of 
the whole was the hazard-bank, at which the pro¬ 
prietor took his nightly stand, prepared for all 
comers. There was a recognized limit, at which 
(after losing a certain sum) he might declare the 
bank broke for the night; but he knew his busi¬ 
ness too well to stop. 

The speculation, it is hardly nqcessary to add, 
was eminently successful. During several years, 
everything t^t anybody had to lose and cared 
to risk, was swallowed up. Le Wellington des 
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Joucurs lost X23,000 at a sitting, beginning at 
twelve at night, and ending at seven the foliowmg 
evening. He and three other noblemen could not 
have lost less, sooner or later, than a hundred 
thousand pounds a-piece. Others lost in propor¬ 
tion (or out of proportion) to their means; but we 
leave it to less occupied moralists, and better calcu¬ 
lators to say, how many ruined femilies went to 
make Mr. Crockford a millionaire—millionaire 
he was and is, in the English sense of the term, 
after making the largest possible allowance for bad 
debts. A vast sum, perhaps half a million, is due 
to him; but as he won all his debtors were able to 
raise, and easy credit was the most fatal of his 
lures,* we cannot make up our minds to condole 
with him on that amount, frightful though it be. 
He retired, three or four years ago, much as an 
Indian chief retires from a hunting-country when 
there is not game enough left for his tribe; and 
the club is said to be now tottering to its fall. 

Some good was certainly produced by it. In 
the first place, private gambling (between gentle¬ 
man and gentleman) with its degrading incidents, 
illustrated by the foregoing letters, is at an end. 
In the second place, this very circumstance brings 
the worst part of the practice within the reach of 
the law. Public gambling, which only exists by 
and through what are popularly termed “ hells,” 
may be easily suppressed. There are at present 
more than twenty of these establishments in Pall- 
Mall, Piccadilly, and St. James’, called into exis¬ 
tence by Mr. Crockford’s success. Why does not 
the police interfere? If the police cannot, why 
does not the legislature ? Not an hour should be 
lost in putting down this monstrous evil. We 
claim to be superior in morals and public order to 
the French; yet all the public gaming tables of 
Paris were suppressed four or five years ago, and 
(what is more) suppressed without diflSculty, the 
moment the police set to work in good eamest.f 

Space permitting, w'e should be glad to make a 
few extracts from the numerous letters, in this col¬ 
lection, of the Rev. Dr. Warner, who has de¬ 
scribed many objects of interest, and hit oflf some 
curious traits of character, in a gay vivacious 
style, which would be much more pleasing had 
there been less effort to make it so. He appa¬ 
rently took for his model the well-known letter of 
Madame de Sdvignt^, announcing the marriage of 
“ la grande Mademoiselle,” in which the main ob¬ 
ject seems to be to keep beating about the bush as 
long as possible. But the reverend doctor is inex- 

♦ Brookes was equally accommodating:— 

From liberal Brookes, whose speculative skill 
Is hasty credit and a distant bill; 

Who, nursed in clubs, disdains a vulgar trade, 

Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid.” 

Verses, Prom the Hon. Charles James Pox,]sartridge- 
shootings to the Hon. John Townshend^ cruising! by 
Tickeli, whom Mr. Jesse praises for his poem of “ Antici¬ 
pation.” 

t Since this was written, a few of the most notorious 
London establishments have been suppressed, t 
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cusably coarse and loose, and bas often tempted 
us to exclaim like Dr. Johnson, when some cler¬ 
gymen were endeavoring to show off in his com¬ 
pany by assuming the lax jollity of men of the 
world—“This merriment of parsons is mighty 
offensive.” Independently of the indecorous tone, 
there are several expressions and allusions in Dr. 
Warner’s letters, and two or three in Gilly Wil¬ 
liams’ and Lord Carlisle’s, which offend, not 
merely against good taste, but common decency; 
and Mr. Jesse has exposed himself to much cen¬ 
sure by printing them. 

We are abo obliged to omit many passages from 
the letters of Lord Holland, Miss Townshend, 
Mr. Storer, the Dowager Lady Carlisle, and Lady 
Sarah Bunbury, which we had marked for inser¬ 
tion ; as well as an entire letter of Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s, (vol. i., p. 4,) which maintains his supe¬ 
riority as a writer of epistolary compositions. 

In conclusion, we are happy to say that the 
comparison, suggested by these volumes, between 
the manners and morals of the last century and 
our own, is highly satisfactory. Intellectual tastes 
have nearly superseded the necessity, formerly 
felt by the unoccupied classes, of resorting to 
coarse indulgences or strong excitements; and 
respect for public opinion induces those among 
them who continue unreclaimed, to conceal their 
transgressions from the world. It is also worthy 
of note, that the few persons of noble birth or 
high connexion who have recently attracted atten¬ 
tion by their laxity, are professed votaries of 
(what they call) pleasure; and are no longer en¬ 
couraged by the example, or elevated by the com¬ 
panionship, of men distinguished in the senate, 
the cabinet, or the court. No prime minister 
escorts a woman of the town through the crush- 
room of the opera; no first lord of the admiralty 
permits his mistress to do the honors of his house, 
or weeps over her in the columns of the Morning 
Post: no lord of the bedchamber starts for New¬ 
market with a dansetise in his carriage, and her 
whole family in his train ;~our parliamentary 
leaders do not dissipate their best energies at the 
gaming-table; our privy councillors do not attend 
cock-fights; and among the many calumnies lev¬ 
elled at our public men, not one has been accused 
(as General Burgojrne was by Junius) of lying in 
wait for inexperienced lads to plunder at play. 

Though the signs are less marked, the improve¬ 
ment in frie female sex is not less certain ; for it may 
safely be taken for granted, that the practice of 
gambling was fraught with the worst consequences 
to the finest feelings and best qualities of the sex. 
The chief danger is hinted at in The Provoked 
Husband. 

^^Lord Towjdey .—’Tis not your ill hours that 
always disturb me, but as often the ill company 
that occasion those hours. 

^^Lady TouTnfc^—-Sure I don’t understand you 
now, my Lord. What ill company do I keep?” 

**Lord Townley. —Why, at best, women that 


lose their money, and men that win k; or perhaps 
men that are voluntary bubbles at one game, in ho^ 
a lady will give them fair play at another. 

The facts confirm the theory. Walpole’s Let¬ 
ters, and the volumes before us, teem with allu¬ 
sions to proved or understood cases of matrimonial 
infidelity; and the manner in which notorious 
irregularities were brazened out, shows that the 
offeimers did not always encounter the universal 
reprobation of society. Miss Berry, speaking, in 
her very instructive book, of the Duchess of Nor¬ 
folk’s divorce in 1697, observes:— 

“ Many circumstances of this lady’s case show 
how much the ordinary habits of life were over¬ 
stepped, and what precautions were thought neces- 
saiT previous to such misconduct. A house taken 
at Lambeth, then a small and little-frequented vil¬ 
lage, whose nearest communication with West¬ 
minster was by a horse-ferry—this house, hired 
and resorted to under feigned names, and occupied 
by foreign servants, who it was supposed could 
not identify the lady, are not measures taken in a 
country where the crime they were meant to con¬ 
ceal was frequent,”— England and France, vol. i.^ 
p. 297. 

This test would be fatal to the female nobility 
of England half a century later; for many of them 
took no pains whatever to conceal their immorali¬ 
ties. We are obliged, from obvious motives, to 
refrain from mentioning some conclusive instances; 
but it is notorious that Lady Vane gave Smollett 
the materials for the Memoirs of a Lady of Qual¬ 
ity (herself) published in Peregrine Pickle ; that 
Lsdy Townshend sat (perhaps not so willingly) 
for the portrait of Lady Bellaston in 7bm Jones; 
and we can hardly do wrong in copying a note, 
which Lord Dover has annexed to the name of a 
Miss Eldwards, in his edition of Walpole’s Letters: 
—** Miss Edwards, an unmarried lady of great 
fortune, who (1742) openly kept Lord A. Hamil¬ 
ton.” 

Gilly Williams mentions a caprice of a more re¬ 
spectable kind, which was far from uncommon at 
the period:— 

“ Lord Rockingham’s youngest sister has just 
married her footman, John Sturgeon. Surely he 
is the very first of that name that ever had a Right 
Honorable annexed to it. I made the Duchess of 
Bedford laugh yesterday with the story of Lord 
March’s handsome Jack wanting to go to live with 
Lady Harrington.” 

• • • • • 

“ The girls talk of nothing but the match be¬ 
tween Lord Rockingham’s sister and her footman. 

Never so much-and discretion met together; 

for she has entailed her fortune with as much cir¬ 
cumspection as Lord Mansfield could have done, 
and has not left one cranny of the law unstopped. 
They used to pass many hours together, which she 
called teaching John the mathematics.” 

Unless John was a very unapt scholar, he must 
soon have become as worthy an object of a lady’s 
fiivor, so far as mental culture was concerned, ss 
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Sir John Germaine; who, after occasioning the 
Duchess of Norfolk’s diyorce, married a noble 
heiress, Lady Betty Berkeley, and lived till the 
middle of the last century. Miss Berry tells us 
that he actually left a legacy to Sir Matthew 
Decker, under a belief that he was the author of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew! 

It has been thought by some that we have lost 
in grace what we have gained in decency, and that 
society is no longer so gay, easy, accomplished, or 
even lettered, as it used to be. Miss Berry, 
though she commends the fashion which encour¬ 
aged occupation and mental acquirements, cannot 
refrain from a sly sarcasm at the new prodigies, 
who were already great orators at Eton, and pro¬ 
found politicians before they left Christ-church or 
Trinity,”—the gentlemen to whom “ it was easier 
to be foolishly bustling than seriously employed 
and Mr. Moore maintains a yet more startling doc¬ 
trine :—“ Without any disparagement of the many 
and useful talents which are at present nowhere 
more conspicuous than in the upper ranks of soci¬ 
ety, it may be owned that for wit, social powers, 
and literary accomplishments, the political men of 
the period under consideration (1780) formed such 
an assemblage as it would be flattery to say that 
our times can parallel. The natural tendency of 
the French revolution was to produce in the higher 
classes of England an increased reserve of man¬ 
ner, and of course a proportionate restraint on all 
within their circle, which have been fatal to convi¬ 
viality and humor, and not very propitious to wit 
—suMuing both manners and conversation to a 
sort of polished level, to rise above which is often 
thought almost as vulgar as to sink below it. Of 
the greater ease of manners that existed some forty 
or fifty years ago, one trifling but not the less sig¬ 
nificant indication was the habit, then prevalent 
among men of high station, of calling each other 
by such fomiliar names as Dick, Jack, Tom, &c., 
d^c.—a mode of address that brings with ft in its 
very sound the notion of conviviality and playful¬ 
ness, and, however unrefined, implies at least that 
ease and sea-room in which wit spreads its canvass 
most fearlessly.”— Life of Sheridan, 

We difller with unfeign^ reluctance from Mr. 
Moore; but he is surely mistaken in supposing 
that the higher classes of England have contracted 
an increased reserve of manner in consequence of 
the French revolution ; or shown more anxiety on 
that account to intrench themselves within the pri¬ 
vileges of their rank. On the contrary, the ten¬ 
dency of that event, and our own reform bill, was 
and is to make them more anxious to identify them¬ 
selves in feeling and interest with the people. If 
they have ceased to be fiimiliar, it is because they 
have ceased to be exclusive; restraint is necessary, 
because society is mixed ; and there is no reason 
why men of rank should change thbir mode of ad- 
dren to men of rank, except that they live less with 
one another, and more with the world at large. The 
very peculiarity in question was observed by Mrs. 
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Trollope in the most exclusive coterie in Europe, 
the creme de la creme of Vienna. *‘A11 the ladies 
address each other by their Christian names, and 
you may pass evening after evening surrounded 
by princesses and countesses, without ever hearing 
any other appellations than Therese, Flora, Laura, 
or Pepd.” 

This may be very agreeable for the privileged 
few, and we readily admit that intimacy h a great 
promoter of humor. Few of Selwjm’s bon-mots 
could have been hazarded at a mixed party. But 
we are as far as ever from admitting Mr. Moore’s 
proposition in the main. It is not flattery, but 
sober truth to say, that our public men have con¬ 
tracted no reserve beyond that which the voluntary 
enlargement of their circle has entailed upon them. 
It would be diflScult to contend that they have im¬ 
paired their social powers by mixing with eminent 
authors, men of science, and artists, whatever influ¬ 
ence these may have exercised upon their wit or 
humor; and, even as regards wit or humor, it would 
simply be necessary to run over a few known 
names to vindicate our equality in both. Modern 
conversation is rich with the product of every soil, 
the spoils of every clime; and it would be a grave 
error to suppose that those who contribute most to 
it seldom meet in intimacy. They meet very 
often, but they belong to several coequal and 
intersecting circles, instead of keeping to one, and 
making that the sole object of interest. 

There are signs, moreover, that he who runs 
may read. It is clear that they talk politics aa 
much as we do; perhaps more, since their eager¬ 
ness was so manifest to a French woman. ** Mad¬ 
ame de Boufllers (writes Williams in 1763) is out 
of patience with our politics, and our ridiculous 
abuse of every person who either governs or is 
likely to govern us.” This was a serious draw¬ 
back, but not the most serious. Selwyn’s princi¬ 
pal correspondents were not dandies and fine ladies, 
but the most cultivated men and women of the 
highest class; including several on whom Mr. 
Moore would rely, if we came to a division on the 
question. The masterpieces of English light liter¬ 
ature, and several other standard works, appeared 
during their correspondence. Yet neither Field¬ 
ing, Richardson, Smollett, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Hume, Robertson, Johnson, Gibbon, or even 
Burke, elicits a remark. There is one allusion to 
Garrick (by Rigby;) one to Reynolds (by Lord 
Carlisle;) and one to Gainsborough (by Gilly 
Williams,) as the painter by whom, if you remem¬ 
ber, we once saw the caricature of old Winchilsea.” 

There was no want of classical acquirement, it 
is true; many wrote graceful verses; and Fox 
and Walpole had a taste for contemporary litera¬ 
ture ; but Fox kept it to himself for lack of sym¬ 
pathy, and Walpole was ashamed of it. By liter¬ 
ature, however, must be understood merely the 
Belles Leitres; for Fox confessed late in life that 
he had never been able to get through The WetM 
of Nations. GoOglc 
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Familiarity, again, is a great charm, but the 
habits which are the conditions of its existence, 
beget monotony. In Charles the Second’s reign, 
when it was the fashion to go to sea and fight the 
Dutch, instead of taking lodgings at Melton or 
attending Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 

tells us in his Memoirs, that a party of gay, witty, 
lettered profligates were becalmed on board the 
Duke of York’s ship, and got so tired of one 
another, that the first care each took on landing 
was to ascertain where the rest were going, in 
order to get away from them. We are not aware 
whether the habitues of White’s or Brookes’, sev¬ 
enty or eighty years ago, were ever brought to 
such a pass; but we know (and there is no getting 
over this) that they habitually resorted to the gam¬ 
ing-table— 

Unknown to such, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy.” 

With rare exceptions, the most accomplished 
persons, about to risk more than they can afford to 
lose, will be found both ill-disposed and ill-qualified, 
for the easy equable enjoyment of conversation; 
though (with the aid of wine) they may have their 
occasiomil bursts of sparkling pleasantry. 

To sum up all—^there is a halo floating over 
certain periods; dazzling associations may cluster 
round a name: ’t is distance lends enchantment 
to the view;” and living witnesses, who have 
known both generations, will alwap, by a law of 
our nature, award the palm to the companions of 
their youth. But it will require stronger argu¬ 
ments than have been adduced yet, to convince us 
that the social powers of any class have fallen ofif, 
whilst morality, taste, knowledge, general freedom 
of intercourse, and liberality of opinion, have been 
advancing; or that the mind necessarily loses any 
portion of its playfulness, when it quits the ener¬ 
vating atmosphere of idleness and dissipation, for 
the purer air and brighter skies of art, literature, 
and philosophy. 
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Amid those forest shades that proudly reared 
Their unshorn beauty toward the favoring skies. 
An axe rang sharply. There, with vigorous arm 
Wrought a bold emigrant, while by his side 
His little son with question and response 
Beguiled the toil. 

“ Boy, thou hast never seen 
Such glorious trees, and when their giant trunks 
Fall, how the firm earth groans. Rememberest 
thou 

The mighty river on whose breast we sailed 
So many days on toward the setting sun 1 
Compared to that, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream.” 

“ Father, the brook 
That by our door went singing, when I launched 
My tiny boat with all the sportive boys, 


When school was o’er, is dearer far to mo 
Than all these deep broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strangers. And those little trees 
My mother planted in the garden bonnd 
Of our first home, from whence the fragrant peach 
Fell in its ripening gold, were fairer sure 
Than this dark forest shutting out the day.” 

“What, ho! my little girl,”—and with hghi 
steps 

A fairy creature hasted toward her sire. 

And setting down the basket that contained 
The noon’s repast, looked upward to his face 
With sweet, confiding smile. 

“ See, dearest, see 

Yon bright-winged parroquet, and hear the song 
Of tl)e gay red-bird echoing through the trees 
Making rich music. Did’st thou ever hear 
In far New England such a mellow tone ?” 

“ I had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful, as I went to tend 
My snow-drops. I was always laughing there. 

In that first home, I should be happier now 
Methinks, if 1 could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets.” 

Slow night drew on, 

And round the rude hut of the Emigrant, 

The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 
Spake bitter things. His wearied children slept. 
And he, with he^ declined, sat listening long 
To the swoln waters of the Illinois, 

Dashing against their shores. Starting, be spake— 

“ Wife!—did I see thee brush away a tear !— 
Say, was it so?—^Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights. 

Carpets and sofas, and admiring guests, 

Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
Of shapeless logs, and this lone hermit-home.” 

-“No—^no!—All was so still around, mo- 

thought. 

Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal 
Which ’mid the church where erst we paid oui 
vows 

So tuneful pealed. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolved the illusion—and the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow,—^the fond caress that soothed 
Her waking infant, reassured his soul 
That wheresoever the pure affections dwell 
And strike a healthfid root is happiness, 

-Placid and grateful, to his rest he sank,— 

But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
Such pranks when reason slumbers, tireless 
wrought 

Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 
Of his own native city,—^roof and spire 
All glittering bright, in Fancy’s frost-work ray. 
Fori came remembered forms—with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtured proudly nei^ed— 
The favorite dog, exulting round his feet, 

Frisked with sl^l joyous bark—familiar doors 
Flew open—greeting hands with his were linked 
In Friendship’s grasp—he heard the keen debate 
From congregated haunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten—and till morning—^roved 
’Mid the loved scenery of his father-land. 

Albany LUerary Gazette, 
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HORSE RACING MORALITY. 

•* Mihi quldern coglunto,” as Lord Brougham says. 

Thi: only moral that Baron Alderson elicits out 
of the Running Rein case is one worthy of the 
plush rather than the ermine, and which would 
come well from the lips of Baron Jenkins. 

“ The trial has produced ^cat regret and dis¬ 
gust in my mind. It has disclosed a wretched 
fraud, and has shown noblemen and gentlemen of 
rank associating and betting with men of low rank, 
and infinitely below them in society; in so doing, 
they have been cheated and made the dupes of the 
greatest frauds. They may depend on it, it will 
always be so, when gentlemen associate and bet 
with blackguards.” 

This, as the poet affectingly remarks, is coming 
it a little too strong. Does the baron mean that gen¬ 
tlemen never cheat! Is all that work done by us 
vulgar! Did he ever hear of a lord cheating ; of 
^ntlemen backing the lord because he was cheat¬ 
ing? Did he ever hear of young men being 
rooked at play, and in good society too! or are 
blacklegs only to be found among the lower clas¬ 
ses? , 

It’s too bad that all the regret is to be for the 
gentlefolks, and all the abuse for the vulgar. 
Why not lament that the commoners fall into bad 
company with lords, and are ruined by their 
wicked associates! 

Besides, what is a gentleman! Does a gentle¬ 
man who associates with blackguards continue to 
be a gentleman, or degrade himself to be a black¬ 
guard ? or does a blackguard become a gentleman 
by consorting with such, or how ?—and what may 
a man do and still be a gentleman!—^let Mr. Justice 
Jenkins decide. 

If gentlemen consort with rogues and swindlers, 
knowing them perfectly to be such, have money 
transactions with them, win or lose by their suc¬ 
cessful or unsuccessful roguery, it is too bad of a 
judge to assume that the gentlemen are the spot¬ 
less in honor, and the clodpoles the only rascals. 
It is paying the gentlefolks a bad compliment too. 
What fools they most be to go into such society ; 
where, according to Judge .^derson, the poor art¬ 
less creatures are sure of being plundered! 

No! A gentleman who has an afifection for the 
society of thieves, depend upon it, frequents them 
for some other motive thsm that of having his 
pockets picked. There’s no pleasure in that. Our 
respited superiors are not so “jolly green” as 
the judge describes them. Does not Lord George 
show in the transaction that he can pretty, well 
take care of himself. 

Thev go among those knaves and swindlers, 
those low-bred ruffians reeking of gin and the 
stable, to make money of them. They associate 
with boors and grooms, Jew gambling-house keep¬ 
ers, boxers and bullies, for money’s sake to 
sure. What other could bring such dandies into 
commnnication with such brutes ? You can H sup¬ 
pose that a gentleman would associate with such 
scoundrels, any more than be would willingly 
incur an infection, unless he had some end in view. 

And the noble patrons of the turf have a great 
end in view—that of money. So the turf be¬ 
comes our pride, and we respect it as a great Eng¬ 
lish institution, of which we have iust as go^ 
reason to be proud as I have of the hump on my 
back. 


But let young men coming out in life follow 
Punches counsel as well as Baron Alderson’s. 
“ Avoid the turf blackguards,” says the baron. 
^‘My son,” Isay to you, “ avoid the turf gentle¬ 
men too.”— Punch. ' 


THE DEAD SON. 

I CANNOT make him dead ! 

His fair sunshiny head 
Li ever bonnding round my study chair; 

Yet, when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, 1 turn to him, 

Hie vision vanishes—^he is not there! 

I walk my parlor floor, 

And, through the open door, 

I hear a footfall on his chamber stair; 

I’m stepping toward the hall 
To give the boy a call; 

And then begin to think—^he is not there! 

I know his face is hid 
Under the coffin lid; 

Closed are his eyes; cold is his forehead fiur; 

My hand that marble felt; 

O’er it in prayer, I knelt; 

Yet my heart whispers that—^he is not there! 

I cannot make him dead! 

When passing by the bed. 

So long watched over with parental care, 

My spirit and my eye 
Seek it inquiringly 

Before the thought comes that he is not there! 

When, at the cool, gray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake. 

With my first breathing of the morning air 
My soul goes up, with joy. 

To Him who gave my boy, 

Then comes the sad thought that—ne ie not there! 

When at the day’s calm close. 

Before we seek repose, 

I’m with his mother, ofifering up our prayer; 
Whate’er I may be saying, 

I am in spirit, praying 

For our boy’s welfare, though—he is not there ? 

Not there!—^Where then, is he! 

The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 

The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast off dress, 

Is but his wardrobe locked— he is not there! 


He lives!—^in all the past 
He lives: nor to the last, 

Of seeing him again will I despair; 

In dreams I see him now; 

And, on his angel brow, 

I see it written, “ Thou shalt see me /Acre.” 


Yes, we all live to God! 

Father, thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 

That, in the spirit land. 

Meeting at thy right hand, 

’Twill be our joy to find that—^he is there ! 

Monthly Miscellany. 
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PUNCH TO o’cONNELL—^FEMALE SOLDIERS. 


IN MT COTTAGE NEAR A ‘‘RAIL.’* 

In my cottage near a “ rail,” 

Bliss and Betsy now are mine: 

Bliss how very like a whale, 

Wedded love beside a “ line !” 

Clatter, clatter, horrid row ! 

Puff and whistle, scream and whizz; 

Oh ! you can’t imagine how 
Disagreeable it is. 

Vain the sigh, the whisper vain. 
Breathed in Passion’s fond excess; 

Rattling by, the thund’ring train 
Burks the voice of Tenderness. 

Oft at eve will Betsy dear 
Sit and sing me “ Alice Grey 

But that engine, boiling near, 

Always <£owns my fav’rite lay. 

Ever at the morning’s meal. 

Or the happy hour of tea, 

All our cups and saucers reel. 

Often spilling the bohea ; 

Floors, and walls, and windows shake, 
Just as though the house would fall; 

And our heads, moreover, ache. 

With the smoke, and smell, and all. 

Oh! for some sequester’d spot, 

Far from stokers and from steam, 

Where we might enjoy our lot. 
Realising Love’s young dream. 

Would we had not ta’en a lease,— 
(Foolish pair, ourselves to nail!)— 

Soon we’d fly, in quest of peace, 

From our cottage near a “ rail.” 

Punch. 


PUNCH TO DANIEL IN PRISON. 

Immured in Dublin’s prison base. 

Great Daniel, while thou smartest, 

’T is thus thy venerable face 
Appeared to Punches artist. 

He reads those weekly bulletins. 

Which of your health inform us. 

And thus the prisoner paints, who grins 
Contented and enormous! 

Perhaps the wicked limner shows. 

Inclined to laughter spiteful. 

That certain patriots’ vaunted woes 
Are not so very fhghtful. 

Perhaps he would insinuate. 

By that stupendous figure, 

That those who free are Truly Great, 

When wronged are Doubly Bigger! 

I know not which; but love to read 
Each speech of Dan the younger, 

Which tells us how your people feed 
Their chief’s imprisoned hunger; 

How matrons cook yon soups and broths. 
How cakes are baked by virgins. 

How weavers weave your table-cloths. 

And fishers hook you sturgeons.* 

* Mr. Daniel O’Connell, iun., thought the prisoners 
were looking right well and getting fat: thoynad just 
received an enormous cake weighing 45 lbs., a sturgeon 
from Limerick, weighing 200 lbs., and table-cloth of 
Irish manufacture, &c. 


Says Dan, “ My father’s cheek *s as red. 
His mo^ as blithe and merry, 

As when at mom his dogs he led 
Along the hills of Kerry. 

His mighty lungs more free to talk. 

His body stronger waxen. 

Than when at Tara or Dundalk, 

He bullyragged the Saxon.” 

Amen ! I hope the tale is true. 

Thus brought by Irish rumor; 

each day’s prison bring to you 
Good health, sir, and good humor! 
Amen, cries Lord Chief Justice Punchy 
Approving of your sentence. 

It is, I swear it by my hunch, 

A jovial repentance! 

No chains shall in his prison clink. 

No ruthless jailor urge him. 

With lashings of the test of drink 
I’d pitilessly scourge him. 

*T is thus that noble Justice Punch 
Would treat his Celtic neighbor. 

And thus at dinner, supper, lunch, 
Condenm him to “ hard labor.” 

Nor you alone, but good son John, 

And Ray, and Steele, and Duffy; 

Ye dire Repealers every one, 
Remorselessly I’d stuff ye! 

I’d have you all, from last to first. 

To grow such desperate gluttons. 
That you should eat until ye burst 
Your new Repealers’ Buttons!” 


The Nizam’s Female Soldiers. —^The princes 
and nobility of the East are noted for keeping large 
seraglios, and his highness, [the Nizam,] to keep 
pace with them, haa a considerable one attached to 
his household, for the protection of which a corps 
of their own sex was raised many years ago, 
armed and accoutred like other regiments of the 
line, but not in such a suj^rior style. Their com¬ 
missioned and non-commissioned officers are also 
women, and are much more expert in the perfor¬ 
mance of their respective duties than one would 
imagine. It has been said by some, who have 
teen so fortunate as to have got a glimpse of this 
gallant corps whilst at exercise, that they have 
gone through their field movements in a manner 
highly amusing; and if one were to judge from 
their appearance on duty around the seraglio and 
other places, it certainly must be a sight, above all 
others at H 3 ^erabad, worth seeing. The sentriw 
may at all times be observed very alert on their 
posts, excepting in the case of those who may 
have an infant to take care of, when, perhaps, one 
hand may be employed in holding a musket, whilst 
the other is engaged in nursing. Women in this 
condition must find it a very difficult matter to con 
duct their duties to the satisfaction of their supe¬ 
riors. The husbands of these Amazons have 
nothing whatever to say to the regiment, and fol¬ 
low their own occupations, either under govern¬ 
ment, or upon their own responsibility.— Captain 
Wilson's Private Journal. 


Interesting to Unborn Ages.— We see that 
Mr. G. P. R. James’ novels are to be re-published 
—one volume every quarter. At this rate we have 
calculated the last volume will be issued just 
about the time Young England ia Pnmo Minister. 
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From the Spectator. 

INTERESTS. 

The legislature is swayed, if not by interest, 
yet by interests. King, Lords, and Commons, 
are after all but the officers to execute the behests 
of the interests, who reign paramount and divide 
the population among them. Vainly does the raw 
legislator dream, that once he has got the door¬ 
keepers and the Serjeant-at-arms between him and 
the outer world, he can Tote as his private judg¬ 
ment dictates; he is in “the House” merely to 
speak the will of the interest or interests which 
sent him thither and can remove him thence. 
When any great legislative measure is at issue, the 
question is less what do Sir Robert Peel and Ix)rd 
John Russell think, than how does this or t’other 
great interest stand affected ? 

They are strong creatures these Interests, in the 
day of their power; but, like aTl sublunary things 
—ennui excepted—they are mortal. They have 
their waxing and their waning; and old interests 
fade and vanish, And new ones burst unexpectedly 
upon us, much after the fashion of dissolving- 
views. An interest must be pretty strong—^muet 
have been for a considerable time growing to matu¬ 
rity—^before it makes men conscious of its exist¬ 
ence ; and the hare name of an interest often con¬ 
tinues a bugbear after it has ceased to be a real 
entity. Thus all of us have heard, thought, and 
talk^ of late about railways and their progress ; 
but it is only since the discussion upon Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s railway bill that we have become aware of 
tlie existence of a railway interest. Yet do we 
find, upon first acquaintance, this stranger to be 
a well-grown, fin^knit interest. On the other 
hand, many—and especially the colonial office— 
persisted in believing that the defunct anti-elavery 
interest still survived^, till a late meeting at Exeter 
Hall revealed its resolution into its primary ele¬ 
ments; whereupon the said colonial office took 
heart of grace and shut the door in the face of sun¬ 
dry applicants who still assumed the interest’s name 
and title. 

Two things are necessary to constitute an inter¬ 
est—property, and a more or less generally useful 
end or aim. Sometimes the existence of the pro¬ 
perty originates the aim ; sometimes the aim col¬ 
lects the property. In material interests—such as 
the West India and railway interests—the property 
preexists; and its preservation against impending 
danger or its application to a useful pui^ose is the 
aim. In moral interests—such as the Dissenting in¬ 
terest in this country, or the Roman Cathohc inter¬ 
est in Ireland—the property grows out of the means 
adopted to promote the aim. The members at first 
are bound by a purely spiritual tie; but money is 
found to be necessary; funds are raised and accu¬ 
mulate; managers and agents are called into 
existence, who nave a proprietary or yuoji-propri- 
etary motive to seek the perpetuation of the inter¬ 
est. There are mixed interests, too, in which a 
material is the nucleus to collect, or the animating 
spirit to set in motion, some seemingly purely phi¬ 
lanthropic interest. Of this class, the landowners, 
when they profess to uphold the corn-law on sim¬ 
ply national grounds, offer one specimen ; and the 
league, with the manufacturing body giving it con¬ 
centrate energy and perseverance, is another. 

Interests are the creatures of social circumstan¬ 
ces. The anti-slavery interest was begot by negro 
slavery, and destroyed by negro emancipation. 
The dl^nting interest was created by the act of 
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ejection in 1662, kept alive by the test and corpo¬ 
ration acts, and weakened by their repeal. The 
Roman Catholic interest in Ireland was created by 
the penal laws, and strengthened by the half-mea¬ 
sure of emancipation. Possibly, a change in the 
ecclesiastical organization of the country might de¬ 
stroy Wh. The colonial interest has been created, 
and has had its present character determined, by 
the accumulation of colonial capital under the infiu- 
enoe of our navigation-laws and protective system. 
The league interest has been created by the accu¬ 
mulation ef manufacturing capital under the same 
system. The American revolution for a time kept 
the colonial interest in abeyance ; and free trade 
would probably scatter the elements of the league, 
to reunite in new combinations under new forms 
and names. 

It is in vain for the rulers of a nation to contend 
against interests; they must govern for and by the 
preponderating interests. Interests are the aggre¬ 
gation of inconsiderable individuals, by a natural 
hiw, into important and influential masses. In the 
political as in the physical world, it is the masses 
that tell. Interests are the materials out of which 
constitutions are to be made; they exist before 
them, and to a certain extent independently of 
them; it is their growth or extinction that renders 
constitutional changes necessary. The new frame 
of government under Henry the Seventh was ren¬ 
dered possible by the extinction of the old barons’ 
interest. The experiment of the commonwealth 
failed because it overlooked the continued power 
of the church interest. The government of the 
restored Stuarts was overthrown because it did not 
believe in the existence and power of the new mid¬ 
dle class interest. 

Jealousy had been excited against interests, as 
combinations against individuals on the one hand 
and against the public or general interests on the 
other. They have in their nature a tendency to 
this excess; but this tendency is counteracted by 
the natural disposition of men to combine into inter¬ 
ests, giving rise to a multiplicity which balance 
and limit each other. And it must be said in be¬ 
half of the more important interests, that they ara 
counter-agents to the provincial or clannish spirit, 
which leads men to club and cooperate on the 
mere principle of neighborhood. Interests are the 
main agency by which many provinces are woven 
into a nation. 

It is therefore the great business of a statesman 
to study the interests of a country; for these, more 
than the mere letter and forms of law, are its con¬ 
stitution. It behoves him to know what are the 
really existent interests, that he may not lean for 
support upon a worn-out form, or struggle against 
a vigorous though unrecognized power. Interests 
are but names for associations of men and aggre¬ 
gations of property; it is the good of the men that 
is to be considered; it is their property that ren¬ 
ders them efficient allies, and capable of receiving 
as of giving assistance. When the altered circum¬ 
stances of society have transferred men and means 
from a once powerful to a new interest, there is no 
more shame m abandoning the old one than in quit¬ 
ting an untenantable house. To act otherwise is 
to sacrifice the substance for the shadow. 

The existence or non-existence of interests— 
their character and the means of wielding them— 
are to be learned by a process very different from 
that lately ajmlied to the railway interest by 
Gladstone. He resolved it into capitalists seeldng 
to make profit, and law-agents seeldng to muhiply 
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DECREASE OF DISEASE 

business. These general terms might be applied 
to describe the constituent elements of every in¬ 
terest. He ought, on the oilier hand, to have 
inquired—has it numbers? has it means? has it an 
aim likely to keep its numbers together, or to con¬ 
ciliate the support of allies ? is its aim such as to 
make it probable that the application of funds to 
promote it will long continue profitable ? These 
are the circumstances which give power and a long 
lease of it to an interest. The statesman who thus 
analyzes those with which he has to deal, will 
know when a young interest has worked its way 
into the pale of the constitution, like the railway- 
owners ; when it may be safely consigned to the 
historian, like the anti-slavery agitators; when it 
is about to receive important modifications in its 
form and pressure, like the colonial interest in the 
coming era of free trade. Thus instructed, he 
will neither err with the landlords on the one hand, 
who will not believe in the power of the manufac¬ 
turing interest speaking with the organ of the 
league, because it did not come in with William the 
Conqueror; nor with the men of Manchester, who 
fancy the landed interest effete and obsolete, be¬ 
cause it does not elbow them on their ’change. A 
catalogue raisonnde of existing interests—church, 
dissenting, humanitarian, economical—landed, 
manufacturing, colonial—bank, joint-stock bank, 
railway, assurance company, &c., with all their 
subdivisions—would be valuable, but far beyond 
the limits of a newspaper. 


On the Decrease of Disease effected by the Pro¬ 
cess of Civilization. By C. F. H. Marx, M. 
D., Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Gottingen, &c.; and R. Willis, M.D., M.R. 
C.P., &c. 

This is a German work, translated, with some 
additional notes, by Dr. Willis; whose name has 
been placed upon the title page by the wish of the 
original author. Dr. Marx, as a testimony of his 
approval of the way in which his friend has made 
him speak like an Englishman. The treatise is 
popularly written; and is of a consoling and 
hopeful character, by the manner in which it 
establishes the fact of the decrease of particular 
diseases, or the diminution of their intensity as 
civilization advances. It also makes a general 
comparison between the hygienic condition of 
savage and civilized life, and recurs to the records 
of antiquity to show that whilst diseases are all 
less virulent their number has not increased; the 
apparent additions being a mere change of nomen¬ 
clature, or their absence in a backward state of 
society arising from the weakly dying in infancy, 
or the sick and aged being abandoned to their fate. 
On, the Decrease of Disease effected by the Progress 
of Civilization will be found an agreeable and in¬ 
forming little book; though one of its positions, 
that the duration of life is increased, may admit of 
question. Statistics, we believe, show that though 
more live to certain ages, men do not live longer.— 
Spectator. 


The Blackwater in Munster. By J. R. O’Flana- 
OAN, Esq. 

The river Blackwater, that falls into the Atlantic 
at Youghal, near Cork, has a course of nearly 
eighty miles; during which it traverses a country 
rich alike in natural beauty, the picture^ue in art, 
and historical association. So great, indeed, are 


—ORAEFENBERG, ETC. 

its attractions, that Inglis, fresh from the Danube, 
Rhine, and Rhone, rated the beauties of the Black¬ 
water as equal to either of these rivers. When 
he wrote, in 1834, the accommodation for tourists 
was very slender ; and although Mr. O’Flanagan 
has published his work in consequence of improve¬ 
ments in this respect, we suspect they are Irish 
improvements—rather to he done than done. We 
hear, no doubt, of steam introduced by Sir Richard 
Musgrave from Cappoquin to Youghal; but we do 
not learn from this quasi guide-book, when the 
vessel runs, or any other particulars, which English 
tourists like to know before they make a start. 

The present publication originated in a paper on 
the statistics of the Blackwater, read by the author 
at the Cork meeting of the British Association; 
which paper his friends advised him to extend. 
Commencing with the embouchure of the river, he 
travels upwards to the source; describing the 
scenery, noting the places, recalling the history, 
and intermingling his topography with a few 
legends and tales. The plan, it may be per¬ 
ceived, is that of the regular hand-book ; but it is 
redeemed from the triteness bv the original knowl¬ 
edge and enthusiasm of Mr. O’Flanagau. He wrote 
his book because he knew the Blackwater, instead 
of seeking the Blackwater to write the book. 

The volume is handsomely got-up, and well 
illustrated by a map and a number of engravings. 
It wants nothing but a few exact particulars of 
conveyances, inns, charges, and so'forth —if ex¬ 
actness exists in the subject-matter.— Spectator. 


Graefenberg; or a true Report of the Water-Cure. 

with an Account of its Antiquity. By Robert 

Hay Graham, M.D. 

Dr. Graham being subject to the gout, and car¬ 
rying his son to Berlin for his education, deter¬ 
mined to proceed to Graefenberg to try the effects 
of the cold water cure, and look about him during 
the process. The volume before us contains a 
grapic sketch of Priessnitz, and the habitude of 
his place; an account of the principles and modes 
of practice of his cold-water-cure; a list of such 
cases as Dr. Graham could collect, including an 
elaborate narrative of his own misfortunes; to¬ 
gether with some general remarks upon the utility 
of cold water as a medical agent, and a criticism 
on its use by Priessnitz. An appendix contains 
copious extracts from the works of some English 
physicians of the seventeenth, and a German prac¬ 
titioner of the eighteenth century; showing that 
the useful parts of the cold-water-cure w^ere de¬ 
rived by Priessnitz from those authors, or at least 
from the German Dr. Hahn, who derived his 
information from the works of Englishmen. 

As regards Dr. Graham’s gout, he had a severe 
attack at Graefenberg; only saved his life, he 
thinks, by escaping from Priessnitz and his cold 
water; and experienced another fit on his return 
home. The original attack, however, w^as induced 
by an accident; his general health w'as bene¬ 
fited by the cold water course up to the time 
of this accident; and perhaps its constitutional 
effect is about the most certain utility of the sys¬ 
tem. Dr. Graham thinks otherwise. He con¬ 
ceives that, judiciously applied in conjunction 
with medicine, and under medical advice, cold 
water may be useful in many disorders; the prob¬ 
able cause of which he investigates at some 
length, after his “ spicy” dismissal of Graefenberg, 
its practices, cures, and deaths.— Spectator. 
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THE BARINGS AND MEXICO. 

The Court of Queen^s Bench was occupied with 
an action brought by Mr. Kinder against Lord 
Ashburton, the Honorable Francis Baring, and 
Mr. H. St. John Mildmay, for a conspiracy to 
inflict an injury on him with respect to the Parnas 
estate, purchased by both parties in Mexico. This 
estate occupied 8,000,000 acres, extending from 
one side of the coast of Mexico to the other ; and 
in 18*25 it was purchased by Mr. Francis Baring 
for the house of Baring, and Mr. Holdsworth for 
the house of Staples and Company of Mexico, of 
which Mr. Kinder was the principal partner; the 
price agreed upon being one million dollars. Mr. 
Baring and Mr. Holdsworth each paid 100,000 
dollars down, and agreed to pay the remainder by 
annual instalments. To pay this sum, Mr. Holds- 
worth had expended the money left by Mr. Kinder, 
who had proceeded to London, to pay the instal¬ 
ments of the Peruvian Loan, for which he was 
contractor; Mr. Kinder was consequently unable 
to pay an instalment of the loan and to meet his 
other engagements. Messrs. Baring had early 
discovered that the estate was a bad bargain, and 
were willing to forfeit what they had paid to get 
rid of it; and to escape their engagements with 
Staples and Company, it was alleged that they 
bribed some legislators of Mexico to pass a law 
preventing aliens holding estates in that country. 
The law was passed in March, 1827. The con -1 
spiracy with which the defendants were charged 
was this bribery to get a law passed in Mexico to 
injure the plaintiff. Such were the statements of 
the plaintiff. A vast quantity of documentary 
evidence was read, and Mr. Kinder was examined. 
In his cross-examination, he admitted that he owed 
the house of Baring 16,000/. at the present mo¬ 
ment, the balance of an account due to them on 
the 10th May, 1825. 

Mr. Kelly, for the defence, said, the plaintift 
had no case to go to the Jury. So far from his 
having been injured by the Barings, they had 
treated him well: as to the annulling of the con¬ 
tract for purchasing the Mexican estate, instead 
of tending to his ruin, it was the only thing that 
could give Mr. Kinder a hope of retrieving his 
aflfairs, which, it was now manifest, were in a 
state of embarrassment before the existence of 
this contract was known in this country. With 
respect to the bribery, the Barings had erred in 
not saying at once that they had not authorized it. 
Their agents in Mexico had done it, on their own 
responsibility; but it had not been done with a 
view to injure Mr. Kinder, as he at first had shown 
as OTeat an inclination to get rid of the estate as 
the Barings had. This action was but a bad re¬ 
turn for the forbearance which had been exhibited 
towards Mr. Kinder with respect to the 16,000/. 
debt. 

Lord Denman summed up; and the Jury, after 
an hour and twenty minutes’ deliberation, gave a | 
verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 


From the Athenaeum. 

THE ENERGIATYPE. 

Hearing from numerous persons, who have tried 
the Energiatype process, of little annoyances and 
in some cases of total failure, from some little 
manipulatory details not having been attended to, 
I must trespass, which I will do as briefly as pos¬ 
sible, again on your columns. 


In the first place, experience has suggested to 
me the advantage of adding to the solution of 
succinic acid and gum, as previously given, five 
grains of common ^t. This preserves the lights 
very clear, and indeed, improves the sensibility of 
the paper. 

When the solution of the sulphate of iron is laid 
over the paper, it is requisite to keep disturbing it, 
by rapidly but lightly brushing it up; otherwise 
numerous little black specks form, which destroy 
the photograph. If, as sometimes happens, the 
surface of the picture blackens all over, it must 
not be concluded that the drawing is destroyed. 
The whole of this superficial blackness may be re¬ 
moved by immediately w’ashing w’ith a wet sponge. 
If the lights become in any way discolored, a little 
exceedingly diluted hydrochloric (muriatic) acid 
will restore them to their proper degree of white¬ 
ness; but care must be taken that the acid is 
speedily washed off, or the shadows will suffer. 

When, from the shortness of the exposure, the 
image developes itself slowly or imperfectly, a 
slight degree of warmth brings out the picture 
with rapidity and force. Holding the paper a short 
distance from the fire is the best mode of operating. 

With these few additional directions, I believe 
but very little difficulty will be experienced, and I 
am satisfied that a little practice is alone required 
to render the Energiatype at once the most useful 
and beautiful of the Photographic processes on 
paper. Robert Hunt. 

FalmotUhj June I5th, 1844. 


PUNCH TO LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 

Henry, Lord Brougham,—“ When a poet 
wants to make himself heard, it is customary for him 
to wish for a throat of iron, and for ninety-nine 
more tongues than he has been provided with by 
nature; in short, for nearly as much tongue as 
your Lordship has. 

“ Now, my Lord, I wish you to hear me. Such 
is the unfortunate deafness to common sense, and, 
I may add, humanity, that you have of late been 
troubled with, that a simple chalybeate larynx, 
and a poor hundred tongues, will not suffice for 
my purpose. I must have seven thousand tongues, 
ray Lord, and a throat composed of that metal, 
which, in figurative but popular language, is said 
to be the material of your lordship’s physiog¬ 
nomy. 

“Those seven thousand tongues, my Lord, I 
would borrow from the seven thousand debtors 
now, thanks to your lordship, confined in the gaols 
of England. And then, with the voice of a mul¬ 
titude, I w’ould roar in your lordship’s ear that 
pithy little exclamation of Sterne’s starling—‘ I 
can’t get out.’ 

“ You would be uftmoved, perhaps, by my 
roaring. You do not know what it is to be shut up^ 
except politicMlIy^ which you must own you deci¬ 
dedly are. Well, then I would aggravate my 
roar. I would roar you as gently as any sucking 
dove. I would roar you an’t were any nightin¬ 
gale. I would say, ‘ Kind Lord Brougham, sweet 
Lord Brougham, benevolent Lord Brougham and 
Vaux! You know very well that in opposing 
Lord Cottenham’s motion for the abolition of im¬ 
prisonment for debt, and causing the postpone¬ 
ment of its consideration to the next session, you 
had no sort of practical end in view. You are 
conscious that you were actuated simply by that 
little weakness which is constantlymaking you 
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troublesome and ridiculous; the propensity to in¬ 
terfere and meddle. Do, pray, for once, practice 
a little self-denial. 1 know it is pleasant to you 
to gratify your vanity. I am aware how delight¬ 
ful it is to you to render yourself conspicuous. 
You need not tell me how fond you are of having 
a finger in every pie. But consider, now, whether, 
in this instance, it is not worth while to be quiet. 
Multiply one year’s individual suffering—bitter 
suffering—by seven thousand; and then ask your¬ 
self, conscientiously, whether your mere transient 
gratification; the gratification, too, of a whim— 
a crotchet—is to be weighed against it V 

“ You have been doing nothing lately, my Lord, 
in the thoroughfare of legislation, but creating ob¬ 
structions. Hear reason, in the language of a 
policeman, desiring you to move on. You are 
worse than any apple-woman in Cheapside on 
Lord Mayor’s day. You are something more 
than an inconvenience; I might almost say you 
are a nuisance. Do you know what people say 
of you 1 They declare that you are the property 
of his Grace the Duke of Wellington; and when¬ 
ever any useful measure is impeded in the House 
of Lords, if the cause of its arrest be questioned, 
the answer is, ‘ The Duke of Wellington’s 
Brougham stops the way.’ Lay these things to 
heart, my Lord, and oblige 

“ Your Lordship’s friendly Monitor, 

“ Punch.” 


BOOKS ON THE OREGON TERRITORY. 

History and Statistics. The History of Ore¬ 
gon and California^ and the other Territories on 
the Northwest Coast of North America; accom¬ 
panied by a Geographical View and Map of those 
Countries, and a number of Documents as Proofs 
and Illustrations of the History. By Robert 
Greenhow, Translator and Librarian to the De¬ 
partment of the United States; Author of a 
Memoir, Historical and Political, on the North¬ 
west Coast of North America, published in 
1840, by direction of the Senate of the United 
States.—Murray. 

History of the Oregon Territory and British 
North American Fur Trade; with an Account 
of the Habits and Customs of the principal 
Native Tribes on the Northern Continent. By 
John Dunn, late of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany ; eight years a resident in the country.— 
Kdwards and Hughes. 

Doubtless to a gentleman like Mr. Greenhow, 
invested with an official character, and author of a 
political memoir on the disputed territory of Oregon 
published four years ago by order of the Senate of 
the United States, it would seem real or affected 
ignorance of his position to place his work on a 
footing with that of Mr. Dunn, ex-employd of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and to call their books 
statement and counter-statement of American and 
British claims to the Oregon territory. More im¬ 
partial readers than Mr. Greenhow might enter¬ 
tain the same opinion. And yet plausible argu¬ 
ments may be advanced for treating them in this 
way. British subjects, the agents of a British 
chartered company, have been settling the Oregon 
territory, while the Americans have been talking 
of settling it. Since the publication of Washing¬ 
ton Irving's Astoria, American publicists have 
been incessantly putting forth books, pamphlets, 
and newspaper articles, all laboring to produce an 


impression that the United States have the best 
claim to the whole Oregon territory; while the 
British government has utterly neglected the con¬ 
troversy, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, bent 
upon keeping the British public in ignorance of 
the scene of its labors, lest rivals should be at¬ 
tracted thither, has preserved a solemn silence. 
The works of Messrs. Greenhow and Dunn are 
statements of the claims of the rival communities, 
each characteristically representing the spirit in 
which the author’s count^men have set to work, 
at the same time that it expresses their senti¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Greenhow writes with the caution and 
decorum of a diplomatic character ; like one con¬ 
scious of filling a public office, and of having been 
employed to publish a state memorial. He is as 
candid as a government advocate can be—more 
candid, we are bound in fairness to state, than such 
writers generally are, and honorably distinguished 
from his rabid fellow-citiaens of the Tyler school 
of politics: still he is an advocate, consciously or 
unconsciously trying to make out a case. His 
knowledge is book knowledge, and mostly derived 
from European sources, not of the most recondite 
kind. The truth is, that notwithstanding the 
introductory fiourish about the Department of State 
being in possession of ” much information relating 
to the territory of Oregon,” that information, with 
the exception of the papers relating to the expedi¬ 
tion of Lewis and Clarke, and some valuable manu¬ 
script documents obtained from the Hydrographical 
Depot at Madrid, the archives of the Department 
of State, in so far as Oregon is concerned, appear 
to be mainly stuffed, as far as is indicated by Mr. 
Greenhow’s History, with books of voyages and 
travels, chiefiy of European origin, and reports of 
missionaries and trappers, as published in peri¬ 
odicals, Annual Registers, and Quarterly Reviews. 
Mr. Greenhow’s history, making allowance for its 
partisan character, is chiefly valuable as a resumd 
of all the information relative to Oregon scattered 
through too many works to be of use to the 
genei^ reader, but equally accessible to any Eu¬ 
ropean or American who chooses to devote himself 
I to the inquiry. The worst fault of the book is that 
it is too big—unnecessarily spun out, like a presi¬ 
dent’s message. The “ Memoir Historical and 
Political on the Northwest Coasts of North Ameri¬ 
ca,” by the same author, published by order of 
the Senate in 1840, contains all that is of conse¬ 
quence in this amplification of it down to 1838; 
and the supplementary account of transactions 
from that period down to 1644, which is here spun 
out to forty pages, might have been advantageously 
compress^ into ten. 

Mr. Dumi’s book is in every respect different 
from that of Mr. Greenhow. It is written with 
the unsuppressed prejudices of an employd of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and with no small share 
of the affectation of rough swagger which charac¬ 
terizes these gentlemen nearly as much as their 
American rivals. Of the extensive erudition dis¬ 
played by Mr. Greenhow there is quite as little in 
Mr. Dunn’s work as of his diplomatic suavity. 
The historical resumd in Chapter XVIII., entitled 
” Relative Claims of Great Britain and America,” 
though slight and sketchy, yet evinces an acquaint¬ 
ance with the subiect that would almost tempt one 
to attribute it to a different and perhaps to an official 
hand. In a less degree, a similar suspicion attaches 
to the review of the struggle between the Northwest 
and the Hudson’s Bay Companies previous to their 
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junction; a review executed quite in the spirit of 
an old Hudson's Bay man. But with respect to 
the information it contains relating to the actual 
state of the Oregon territory, Mr. Dunn's work is 
as far superior to that of Mr. Greenhow as it is 
inferior in finished execution and historical learn¬ 
ing: it has all the freshness and fulness of a descrip¬ 
tion by an eye-witness—by one who has resided 
for some time among the scenes and persons de¬ 
scribed. Even the prejudices we have alluded to 
scarcely detract from its trustworthiness, as they 
are so obvious that due allowance can easily be 
made for them. 

It seems not difficult from these premises to esti¬ 
mate the comparative value of the two books. Mr. 
Greenhow presents us with an elaborate synovia of 
all that has been published relative to the Oregon 
terniory previously to his publication. So far from 
seeking to misquote, he evidently labors against a 
half-conscious bias to adapt his narrative to the 
views he entertains in common with his country¬ 
men. In this, he is not always successful; but 
his variations consist ratlier in framing his expres¬ 
sions so as to dovetail smoothly into his inferences 
than in perversions of fact. You can generally 
get at the real facts if you read cautiously, keep¬ 
ing in view his prepossessions, and the assimilating 
process by which he seeks to render smooth and 
imperceptible the transition from facts to inferences. 
At the same time, it would be unadvisable to decide 
finally upon any essential point from Mr. Green- 
how's narrative without turning to his originals. 
Mr. Dunn, from his bold swaggering style, is little 
likely to mislead; but on the other hand, with the 
exception of what he may be supposed to have seen 
and experienced himself, he adds comparatively 
little to our stock of knowledge. The use of the 
two works may be thus briefly discriminated—^Mr. 
Greenhow’s is a useful manual for those who would 
investigate the contending titles of the rival claim¬ 
ants of the Oregon territory; Mr. Dunn's is valu¬ 
able as being the only recent and complete account 
of the actuad state of occupation of that region. 

With regard to the right of property in the Ore¬ 
gon territory, we incline to bring the controversy 
within much narrower limits than Mr. Greenhow. 
He exhausts the whole fund of what has been 
said, or perhaps can be said on the subject; and 
of course relates much that, although usefiil to 
know as history, must of necessity be totally irrel¬ 
evant in so far as the settlement of the controversy 
is concerned. Two important admissions are made 
by Mr. Greenhow. The first is, that the western 
boundary of French Louisiana, wherever it may 
have been, cannot by any possibility be carried fur¬ 
ther west than the Rocky Mountains. The second 
is, that the commissioners appointed under the 
treaty of Utrecht did not select the 49th parallel 
of latitude as the line of separation between the 
French territories and those of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in North America. In examining Brit¬ 
ish and American claims to the territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains, therefore, we may dismiss 
everything that relates to French settlements and 
French treaties. We may add, that no claims on 
the part of the United States to a right of sover¬ 
eignty in that region can go further back than 
1784, when the States were for the first time 
recognized and treated with by Great Britain as 
an alien and independent nation. Before the war 
of independence, the colonies could not acquire a 
right of sovereignty: and during the war they had 
other matters ter think of. When the independ¬ 


ence of the United States was first recognized by 
Great Britain, they claimed no lands west of the 
Mississippi. 

Let us now inquire what Great Britain has done 
to establish a title to any part of the American con¬ 
tinent west of the Rocky Mountains, and between 
the frontiers of the Russian and Mexican domin¬ 
ions. Very soon after the conquest of Canada, a 
series of systematic eflforts on the part of Great 
Britain for examining and taking possession of un¬ 
occupied portions of the American continent, by 
sea and land, were commenced; which, though 
not so vigorously carried on as they might have 
been, have never been intermitted. The princi¬ 
pal over-land operations were—Carver, in 1666 ; 
Hearne, 1771; Mackenzie, 1792-3. The princi¬ 
pal maritime operations were—Cook, Clerk, and 
Gore, 1776-9 ; Hanna, 1785 ; Meares, 1788; Van¬ 
couver, 1792-4. Carver's expeditions may perhaps 
be considered as mere efforts of individuid enter¬ 
prise ; but the journeys of Hearne and Mackenzie 
were made by officers of the Hudson's Bay Com¬ 
pany, with a view to extend the limits of the unde¬ 
fined region over which its charter extended. 
Cook and Vancouver were commissioned not only 
to discover but to take possession. Simultaneously 
with the despatch of the latter, a controversy— 
warlike and diplomatic—was waging between the 
courts of Spain and Great Britain as to their 
claims upon the north-west coast of America. 
The message of George the Third to Parliament 
in May, 1790, complains of “ the direct claim as¬ 
serted by the court of Spain to exclusive rights of 
sovereignty, &c., in the territories, coasts, and seas 
of that part of the world." The claim advanced 
^ the British government was the right of the 
English to trade to all parts of the coast, and to 
form settlements on any parts not occupi^ by an 
European nation. This claim, in so far as it re¬ 
garded the west coast of America, was conceded 
by Spain in the treaty of 1790. Mr. Greenhow 
attempts to represent the treaty as conceding on 
the part of Spain to the British a mere leave or 
license " to settle; and argues, that as all treaties • 
granting such a privilege are annulled by war, this 
concession was annulled by the war of 1796. But 
in truth, no application for “leave or license" to 
settle was applied for; but a right to form settle¬ 
ments on any unoccupied part of the western coast 
north of the then existing settlements of Spain was 
asserted by the British government and sustained 
by parliament; and this right these representatives 
of the nation were prepared to maintain by force 
when Spain yielded. In 1790, then, Spain, the 
only other power whose discoveries afforded it any 
plea to contest the point, acknowledged that Great 
Britain had a right equal to its own of forming set¬ 
tlements on any part of the coast of America west 
of a point nearly coinciding with the western ter¬ 
mination of the existing northern frontier of Mex¬ 
ico. The United States advanced no claim to such 
a right then; they were not in a condition to do 
so; they did not dream of doing so. Self-gov¬ 
erned, but in every other economical respect still 
colonies, they did not dream of distant settlements. 
This right to form settlements Great Britain has 
followed up since 1790, by actually forming settle¬ 
ments—not by isolated settlements merely, for she 
has steadily advanced the frontier of her occupation 
from Canada and the Hudson's Bay territories 
westward to the Pacific, and thence southward 
across the Columbia river. De facto as well as 
de jure, Great Britain has settled the territory west 
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of the Rocky Mountains, from the Arctic Ocean 
and the Russian frontiers southward as far as the 
Lower Columbia, and pushed its outposts beyond 
that river. To this portion of what has been called 
the Oregon territory the British title is clear and 
indisputable. It is only as to whether the United 
States have a title to any part of the territory (and 
how much of it) between the British outposts 
south of the Columbia and north of the Mexican 
frontiers, that any doubt can be admitted. No 
such title can be asserted on the ground of mari¬ 
time discovery; for the Columbia river was not 
discovered by Grey in 1790, having been pre¬ 
viously discovered by the Spaniards in 1775. The 
United States cannot go further back than the ex¬ 
pedition of Lewis and Clarke. That expedition 
was fitted out, it is true, by the government of the 
Union, but for purposes of discovery alone : Lewis 
and Clarke h^ no warrant to take possession. 
The settlement of Astoria was begun without the 
sanction of the government at Washington, and 
was never recognized by it. The validity of claim 
founded upon actual occupancy since the discoveries 
of Lewis and Clarke, must depend upon settlements 
formed since 1818 ; and how such could be formed, 
without violating the treaty of that year, it is diffi¬ 
cult to conjecture. 

Mr. Dunn’s account of the actual state of the 
occupants or settlers in this territory is important, 
as enabling the British public to form a fair esti¬ 
mate of the value of the property at stake. He 
presents us with an unexaggerated statement of 
the capabilities of the region, and the extent to 
which they have been developed. On the ruins of 
Lord Selkirk’s settlement on the Red River, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have established a com¬ 
munity which is steadily rising to prosperity and 
importance. A chain of posts connects this fron¬ 
tier settlement of the eastern portion of British 
North America with the Company’s establish¬ 
ments on the west coast. The most important of 
these is Fort Vancouver on the Columbia; which 
has already advanced from a mere trading station 
to the dignity of an agricultural dolony. It exports 
produce to the Sandwich Islands. Similar colo¬ 
nies are growing up in the principal valleys to the 
northward; and, in the neighborhood of Fort 
M’Loughlin, coal has been found, “ of excellent 
quality, running in extensive fields, and even in 
clumpy mounds, and most easily worked, all along 
that part of the country.” The Wallamette set¬ 
tlement, of which American writers talk so much, 
clearly appears from Mr. Dunn’s statements to be 
a British, not an American settlement. It was 
founded seventeen or eighteen years ago, by retired 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who are 
now owners of thriving farms. A number of 
American missionaries, and a few American far¬ 
mers, have settled among them; but the bulk of 
the inhabitants are British subjects. The settle¬ 
ment has grown up under the protection of the del¬ 
egated authority of the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
and British law, as far as it is applicable to such 
an infant settlement, prevails there. 

That all the territory north of the parallel of the 
lower Columbia, at least, will be retained by the 
British government, there can be no doubt. It is 
already occupied by British subjects; British laws 
and forms of administration already prevail there ; 
British feeling—^that is, the feelings of English¬ 
men, Scotchmen, and Canadians, as opposed to 
those of the republicans of the Union—are there in 
the ascendency. This community must be pro¬ 


tected, and its loyalty to the British empire enconi^ 
aged and foster^. It may easily be done. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company ought to feel that a new 
era has commenced; that a field of useful and hon¬ 
orable exertion, far beyond what was contemplated 
by its earlier organization, is opening upon it. By 
slightly modifying the constitution of that body— 
by extending its powers in some respects, and 
modifying and rendering less invidious some of its 
exclusive privileges, government may render it an 
admirable instrument for carrying on the work 
which has been so well begun under its auspices. 
By this means, a British community already accu¬ 
mulating wealth, and evincing energy, hardihood, 
and enterprize, will be preserved, and its progress 
accelerated ; a power will be retained to this coun- 
liy of protecting the native tribes; a field for judi¬ 
cious and regulated missionary enterprise wiU be 
opened; and security will be afforded to British 
participators in the infant commerce of the north¬ 
ern Pacific. It is not Oregon alone that the long¬ 
headed statesmen of America have in view; it is 
influence in or ascendency over the Sandwich 
Islands; it is the trade with China and the East¬ 
ern Archipelago, about to be yearly extended. 
Their agents are traders and missionaries. Ours 
are as yet merely the agents of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. These agents, from their organization 
and discipline, will be found in the external com¬ 
merce of Oregon, as they have approved themselves 
in its internal, more than a match for their desul¬ 
tory American rivals: but we must have real re¬ 
ligious English missionaries to supply the place of 
American political missionaries, and British insti¬ 
tutions to preoccupy the ground over which those 
of the United States are sought to be extended. 


TO -. 

I KNOW by that unchanging cheek, 

That quiet listless air. 

No heart is throbbing while I speak; 

No thought of me is there. 

Full well I know that gentle tone, 

(So like the mourning dove’s,) 

Is Friendship’s kindest, sweetest one— 
But never must be Love’s! 

Yet well I know thy gentleness 
To all things God hath made : 

The lowliest being thou wouldst bless ; 
The vilest not upbraid. 

The little wild flower, blooming lone. 
That’s trampled dowm in spring, 

I ’ve seen thee look with pity on. 

As on a breathing thing. H. 


The Artesian Well, Paris. —^The volume of 
water supplied by the artesian well of Grenelle 
was measured a few days ago, and found to have 
lost nothing of its force or quantity. The source 
furnishes 2,000,000 quarts of water per 24 hours, 
which is more than sufficient for the consumption 
of the quarter of the Pantheon, where immense 
reservoirs have been constructed to receive it. 
The water is as limpid as filtered Seine water, 
and has continued clear since tubes have been in¬ 
serted in the aperture.— Constitutionnel, j 
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It requires all the watchfulness of those who 
would fain keep alive a few natural fountains at 
which the people may drink health in their scanty 
leisure hours, to combat the Genius of Brick and 
Mortar, who is struggling for them all. On every 
side of this metropolis, he has pushed his unwhole¬ 
some conquests far into the domain of natural 
beauty which circles it hke a broad zone. He is 
the restless spirit, whose foot is ever forward— 
the insatiable one whose unceasing cry is “ Give, 
give !” Upon the narrow vineyard of the toiling 
population, he has long had his greedy eye. The 
few spots to whose easy distance the poor man’s 
weary limbs can carry him, for a draught of the 
unpolluted breeze, in their rare and precious inter¬ 
vals of unpurchased action, have long had his 
mark on them for destruction. The old familiar 
trees are all numbered for his axe. At Hamp¬ 
stead, he makes a periodical grasp; which has 
hitherto been defeated, but it is impossible not to 
fear that he may, some day, succe^. His busi¬ 
ness is his own, and will be perseveringly fol¬ 
lowed ; but what is everybody’s who feels for the 
pent population of cities, may come, at last, to be 
nobody’s ; and, some morning, ere the kind-hearted 
philanthropist is aware, all the dryads of the fair 
hill may be found to have migrated forever. For 
one more year, however, this result is postponed— 
thanks to some sharp lookers-out. At Greenwich, 
the people have been less fortunate. Certain por¬ 
tions of the ancient park, adjoining open grounds, 
have been marked out by the government for the 
erection of villas, and the formation of a vast tank 
of water, for the supply of Greenwich Hospital 
and Deptford Dockyard. This great bod^ of still 
water might not be an unsightly object in itself; 
but it is contrived so, says report, as to make it so 
by the genius which plans it. It happens, too, 
unfortunately, that the selection of place, as best 
adapted to the object, disfigures the ^auty of the 
park where it is most beautiful—and sweeps away 
a group of ancient tumuli, or barrows, supposed 
to be British, and of the fifth or early part of the 
sixth century—a curious monument, Mtherto care¬ 
fully preserved. To prevent this desecration, a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of Greenwich 
was called for Friday the 14th inst., but the Ge¬ 
nius of Destruction was, as usual, bold, able, and 
successful. On the morning of that day, a g^ng 
of navigators set busily about demolishing the 
barrows whose preservation was to bo the object 
of the evening’s meeting. The assembly found 
the matter settled to their hand, by a clever ma- 
ncEuvre of the enemy; and the tombs of 1000 
years had yielded to the pickaxes of a day, and 
were gone forever. 

The University of Oxford has rejected, in con¬ 
vocation, the statute founding four lectureships of 
the modern languages, in part appropriation of the 
munificent Taylor benefaction of 60,000/. for the 
express object of their cultivation. By the terms 
of the statute proposed, the lecturers were pro¬ 
hibited from discussing religious or political sub¬ 
jects. Now, the literature of a nation is so cer¬ 
tainly an expression of its life, reflecting all the 
influences by which that is moulded or afl!ected, 
that it seems diflicult to give anything like a phi¬ 
losophic view of the subject, in lectures from 
which all such considerations should be excluded. 
But it is better, nevertheless, to confine such 
studies to their philosophical relations, leaving 


the philosophy to be supplied elsewhere, in its 
genuine aspects, than to falsify and distort them, 
by an attempt to reduce the spirit of them aU (as 
would certainly be the case at this university) to 
the common standard of Oxford measure. To 
avoid this difliculty, the statute has been framed; 
and by the bigotry that creates the former, the 
latter is resisted. 

The citizens have from of old been the subject 
of 6omedy and satire ; there is always something 
ludicrous in their approaches to Rank and Royalty. 
Somewhere or other there is sure to be some ridic¬ 
ulous point. An amusing instance occurred last 
Tuesday. While the King of Saxony was quietly 
seated at the Mansion House, with the Lord Mayor 
and some thirty ladies and gentlemen, at a dijuner 
d la fourchette, m marched a deputation (Mr. John 
Masterman, M. P. and Sir Peter Laurie) from 
the Rojral Exchange and Gresham Trust Com¬ 
mittee, with the abrupt announcement that the 
Wellington Statue was to be opened immediately, 
and an invitation that the royal guest would be 
present at the inauguration. Ill-timed as was 
this request, it was promptly and cheerfully ac¬ 
ceded to ; so hastily, however, had the affair been 
got up, ^at what with bricks, and poles, and 
planks, and lime-dust,” the interior of the Ex¬ 
change was unfit for exhibition :—nevertheless his 
Majesty was evidently pleased with the compli¬ 
ment, awkward as it was, and greatly astonished 
at the multitude which had assembled to witness 
the scene. Mr. L. Jones, addressing his Majesty 
in explanation of the day’s proceedings, amongst 
other things informed him, what we now repeat, 
on his authority. “This was,” he said, “the 
first equestrian statue ever raised during the life 
of the person represented. Never had either king 
or subject the opportunity of seeing himself so 
represented before.” This singular interruption 
over, the king and his host returned to breakfast. 

The Paris papers lament a touching calamity, 
which has befallen the historian M. Augustin 
Thierry, in the death of his wife, who has a 
double literary interest, as a clever writer herself, 
and the amanuensis of her distinguished husband, 
in his blindness. Madame Thierry, the daughter 
of the Admiral de Qudrangal, smitten with admi¬ 
ration for the works of the historian, had formed 
an ardent wish to soothe the sufferings of his life, 
and lighten his darkness with the perpetual pres¬ 
ence of a friend, and having become his wife, 
thirteen years have passed away in a devotedness, 
the details of which it is affecting to read, and her 
loss to this frail and sightless man it is painful to 
think of. To the outer world of literature Madame 
Thierry was known by her romance of Adelaide 
and her Seines de Mceurs aux dix-huitihme et dix- 
neuvilme Silcles. She was attended to her grave 
by the most eminent literary men in the capital, 
with the veteran Chateaubriand at their head. 

M. Le Bas, a member of the Academy, lately 
arrived at Athens from Caria, where he is said to 
have made important archaeological discoveries. 
He was about to depart for Phocis; and intended 
to follow up the discoveries amid the ruins of 
Delphi, fatally interrupted by the melancholy ac¬ 
cident to Ottmed Muller. M. Le Bas has caused 
to be modelled, at Athens, for the School of the 
Fine Arts in Paris, all its finest remains of sculp¬ 
ture ; and hoped, ere his term expired, to supply 
that institution with the complete order of the 
four finest temples of antiquity. 

Speaking of archaeological discovery,Jwe may 
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quote the following account of antiquities met with 
by a traveller who has recently pas^ over a con¬ 
siderable portion of Texas:—“ To the north of 
Texas,” he says, ”in the country situated be¬ 
tween Santa Fe and the Pacific Ocean, are found 
immense ruins of buildings—temples or houses— 
especially in the neighborhood of the Rio-Puerco, 
and on the Colorado, in the west. On one of the 
branches of the Rio Puerco, at a short distance 
from Santa Fd, there are ruins belong^g appa¬ 
rently to an ancient temple, remarkable for its 
extent. Portions of the walls are standing. They 
are composed of enormous hewn stones, cemented 
together. The temple must have occupied about 
an acre of ground, and had three stories. The 
roof is gone, but several chambers, all square in 
form, are still in a state of preservation. From 
the shores of the Colorado to the gulf of Cali¬ 
fornia, a country little frequented by Europeans, 
the traveller meets with imposing ruins at every 
step.” 


Mind amongst tha iSpindles; a Selection from the 

“Lowell Offering.” (Knight’s Weekly Vol¬ 
ume for all Readers, No. 11.) 

This is a little book the curious reader will do 
well to possess himself of, for the singularity of a 
series of essays by “ factory-girls,” apart from the 
intrinsic merit of the papers, which is considerable 
—quite equal, as Dickens observes, to the articles 
in our Annuals. Lowell, as eveir one knows, is 
the American Manchester, where the factory-lalmr 
is to a considerable degree carried on by young 
country-woman of reputable condition and charac¬ 
ter ; the peculiar circumstances of American society 
permitting them to be intrusted to themselves; 
and the high wages allowing them to live well, 
dress well, save money, maintain lecturers and 
institutions for study upon a small scale, and to 
publish a couple of volumes of miscellaneous 
papers, from which this publication is selected. 
Mr. Knight has added an explanatory preface, 
with a letter from Miss Martineau, containing 
some remarks upon Lowell: and though we can¬ 
not go the full length of their praises of the book, 
we think the selection a highly creditable specimen 
of the general female mind in America. There 
appears to us less of mere imitation—of the echo 
of the literature of somebody else, in these factory- 
girls, than in more ambitious authors. Some of 
the papers, it is true, are on large or general 
questions, which such young writers could not be 
expected to treat properly; but the greater portion 
consist of things within their own experience— 
life in American farm-houses, country amusements, 
the changes of fortune or the whims that drive 
young women to the facto^, as well as the modes 
of recreation and study at Lowell, and their effects 
upon manners and character. Such things may be 
every-day subjects, treated perhaps in every-day 
way : but what is common in America may be rare 
in England, if it indicates the character of Ameri¬ 
can life.— Spectator. 


India. —^The overland mail has brought accounts 
from Bopibay to the 20th May, from Calcutta to 
the 11th May, and from China to the 10th April. 
The news is of considerable importance, as it indi¬ 
cates approaching war, and further aggrandizement 


of territory, in attempting to put down the con¬ 
tentions among the native princes. The governor- 
general was at Calcutta, quite ignorant of his 
recall; and no suspicion of such an impending 
event appears to have been entertained at Bombay 
when the steam-packet sailed. 


From Chamben* Edinburgh Journal. 

THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 

A voLUBiE, entitled “Illustrations of the Law of 
Kindness,” by the Rev. G. W. Montgomery, has been 
published at Albany, in the State of New York. It 
IS, as a literary work, of little pretension; but it pre¬ 
sents in one focus a very considerable number of an¬ 
ecdotes exemplifying the superiority of the benevolent 
over the coercive and severe principle, as a means of 
effecting good ends amongst our fellow-creatures; 
and such reasoning as the book contains is animated 
by all the earnestness of an amiable and trusting na¬ 
ture. The author classifies his facts into chapters, 
one of the first of which presents scriptural instances, 
such as that of David’s conduct toward Saul in the 
cave; another presents a brief account of the benev¬ 
olent proceedings of Howard, Oberlin, Fenelon, dec., 
showing how &e law of kindness tended in their 
lives to the most brilliant results. 

In the chapter on the disarming force of kindness, 
we have a story that never can be too often told : “ It 
is well known that Quakers or Friends, have adopted 
the non-resistance principle, or the law, < overcome 
evil with good.’ The founder of Philadelphia, Wil¬ 
liam Penn, was completely armed with the spirit of 
this principle. When he visited this country, he 
came without cannon or sword, and with a deter¬ 
mination to meet the Indians with truth and kindness. 
He bought their land, and paid them; he made a 
treaty with them, and observed it; and he always 
treated them as men. As a specimen of the manner 
in which he met the Indians, the following instance 
is very striking. There were some fertile and excel¬ 
lent lands which, in 1698, Penn ascertained were ex¬ 
cluded from his first purchase; and, as he was very 
desirous of obtaining them, he made the proposal to 
the Indians that he would buy those lands, if they 
were willing. They returned for answer, that they 
had no desire to sell the spot where their fathers were 
deposited; but to please their father Onas, as they 
named Penn, they said that he should have some <k 
the lands. This being decided, they concluded the 
bargain, that Penn might have as much land as a 
young man could travel round in one day, beginning 
at the great river Co^uanco, now Kensington, and 
ending at the great river Kallapingo, now Bristol; 
and, as an equivalent, they were to receive a certain 
amount of English goods. Though this plan of 
measuring the land was of their own selection, yet 
they were greatly dissatisfied with it after it had been 
tried; for Uie young Englishman chosen to walk off 
the tract of land walked so fast and far, as greatly to 
astonish and mortify them. The governor observed 
this dissatisfaction, and asked the cause. <The 
walker cheated us,’ said the Indians. < Ah, how can 
it be ? ’ said Penn; * did you not choose yourselves 
to have the land measured in this way?* ‘True,’ 
replied the Indians; ‘ but white brother make a big 
walk.’ Some of Penn’s commissioners, waxmg 
warm, said the bargain was a fair one, and insisted 
that the Indians ought to abide by it, and if not, 
should be compelled to it. ‘ Compelled! ’ exclaimed 
Penn; ‘how can you compel them without bloodshed? 
Don’t you see this looks to murder?’ Then turning 
with a ben^ant smile to the Indians, he said, ‘ Well, 
brothers, if^ou have given us too much land for the 
goods first agreed on, how much more will saiisly 
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yoa f ’ This proposal gratified them; and they men¬ 
tioned the quantity of cloth and number of fish-hooks 
with which they would be satisfied. These were 
cheerfully given; and the Indiems, shaking hands 
with Penn, went away smiling. After they were 
gone, the governor, looking round on his friends, ex¬ 
claimed, < 0 how sweet and cheap a thing is charity! 
Some of you spoke just now of compelling these poor 
creatures to slick to their bargain, that is, in plain 
English, to fight and kill them, and all about a little 
piece of land' ” 

“ For this kind conduct, manifested in all his ac¬ 
tions to the Indians, he was nobly rewEirded. The 
untamed savage of the forest became the warm friend 
of the white stranger, towards Penn and his follow¬ 
ers they buried the war-hatchet, and ever evinced the 
strongest respect for them. And when the colony of 
Pennsylvania was pressed for provisions, and none 
could be obtained from other settlements—which 
.scarcity arose from the increasing number of inhab¬ 
itants not having time to raise the necessary food— 
the Indians cheerfully came forward, and assisted the 
colony by the fruits of their labors in hunting. This 
kindness they practised with pleasure, because they 
considered it an accommodation to their * good father 
Onas ’ and his friends. And though Penn has long 
been dead, yet he is not forgotten by the red men; 
for many of the Indians possess a knowledge of his 
peaceable disposition, and speak of him with a tone 
and feeling very different from what they manifest 
when speaking of those whiles who came with words 
of treache^ on their tongues, and kegs of fire-wa¬ 
ter ’ in their hands, and oppression in their actions.’’ 

This anecdote comes tefore us with particular 
force at the present moment, when New Zealand is 
tottering as a settlement, in consequence of the Eng¬ 
lish following a different principle with the natives.* 
How strange does it sound to hear men talking with 
ridicule of philanthropic policy, as something unfitted 
for human nature, when the fact is glaring, that it is 
the contrary policy that does not succeed, its invaria¬ 
ble consequences being the destruction and obstruc¬ 
tion of all that is good. The true visionaries in this 
case are those who dream that a large barbarian 
force is to be made agreeable in one's neighborhood 
by raising in it the spirit of blind revenge. The true 
practical man is he who acts justly and kindly by his 
untutored neighbors, expecting they will thereby be 
kept on friendly terms with him. 

In a chapter on insanity, the effect of the mild sys¬ 
tem of treatment now practised, in comparison with 
the former cruel methods, is illustrated by numerous 
examples collected from different sources. The next 
section displays the effect of kindness as an element 
in the means of reforming criminals. We pass from 
these as subjects which have already been treated in 
our paper, and come to an anecdote in which the effi¬ 
cacy of the gentler principle, in circumstances where 
the other could not have availed, is powerfully 
evinced. It appeared originally in De Lamartine’s 
translation of A Residence among the Arabs of the 
Great Desert.” “ In the tribe of Nedgde there was 
a mare of great reputation for beauty and swiftness, 
which a member of another tribe, named Daher, ve¬ 
hemently desired to possess. Having failed to obtain 

* A most respectable New Zealand settler thus writes 
to a friend in Edinburgh, in a letter which we have 
seen—“ The natives are a fine, intelligent race, and are 
rapidly burning civilized. Wars have almost ceased, 
and cannibedism is become very rare, and is only prac¬ 
tised by two tribes. The late unfortunate massacre of 
Captain Wakefield and six gentlemen, of which you may 
have heard, entirely originated in an unjust aggression 
on the natives, and their retaliation; ani^ horrible as it 
was, the sufferers only met with their deserts.” We pre¬ 
sume it is not here meant that Captain Wakefield or the 
other sufferers were spectallv guilty, but that the conduct 
of the Elnglish was, generalfy speaking, such as to make 
the loss on that side a natural consequence of their error. 


her by offering all he was worth, he proceeded to ef¬ 
fect his object by stratagem. He disguised himself 
like a lame beggar, and waited by the side of a road, 
knowing that Nabee, the owner of the mare, would 
soon pass. As soon as Nabee appeared, Daher cried 
in a feeble voice, ‘ I am a poor stranger; for three 
days I have been unable to stir from this to get food; 
help me, and God will reward you.’ Nabee offered 
to carry him home; but Daher said, < I am not able 
to rise; I have not strength.’ Nabee then generously 
dismounted, brought his mare near, and helped the 
beggar to mount her. The moment he w^as mounted, 
Daher touched her with his heel and started, saying, 
‘It is I, Daher, w^ho have got her, and am carrying 
her off.’ Nabee called upon him to stop, which Da¬ 
her did. Nabee then said, ‘Thou hast my mare; 
since it pleases God, I wish thee success; but I con¬ 
jure thee tell no one how thou hast obtained her.’ 
‘ Why not ? ’ said Daher. ‘ Because some one really 
ill might remain without aid: you would be the 
cause why no one would perform an act of charity 
more, from the fear of being duped as I have been.’ 
This discriminating kindness subdued Daher; he 
immediately dismounted, and returned the mare to 
Nabee; and when they parted, they parted sworn 
friends.” Here Mr. Montgomery remarks, “ Let a 
signal act of revenge, a cold, unfeeling instance of 
retaliation, be known in our communities, and it ex¬ 
cites horror, and even the deepest tones of indigna¬ 
tion. On the contrary, let a broad act of benevolence, 
a noble and dignified instance of the forgiveness of 
enemies be exhibited, and it is at once admired and 
commended in the warmest terms. So true it is that 
the human heart dislikes the principle, ‘hate your 
enemies,’ and approves the practice of the law ‘ love 
your enemies.’ ’’ 

Nothing, we think, could more powerfully enforce 
this doctrine than the effect of suen anecdotes as the 
following, which we fully believe could not be read 
to the most debased of our species, without raising 
such emotions as to form an ample proof of the supe¬ 
riority of generous over revengeful feeling. The 
brothers Cheerible of the novelist are, as is well 
known, scarcely overcharged portraits of two real 
English merchants, one of whom, we regret to know, 
is now no more. Of these men the following story 
was originally told in a Manchester paper. “The 
elder brother of this house of merchant princes am¬ 


ply revenged himself upon a libeller who had made 
nimself merry with the pwuliarities of the amiable 
finaternity. This man published a pamphlet, in which 
one of the brot^iers (D) was designated as ‘ Billy But¬ 
ton,’ and representea as talking largely of their foreign 
trade, having travellers who regularly visited Chow- 
bent, Bullock Smithy, and other foreign parts. Some 
‘ kind friend ’ had told W. of this pamphlet, and W. 
had said that the man would live to repent of its pub¬ 
lication. TTiis saying was kindly conveyed to the li¬ 
beller, who said that he should take care never to be 
in their debt. But the man in business does not al¬ 
ways know who shall be his creditor. The author 
of the pamphlet became bankrupt, and the brothers 
held an acceptance of his which had been indorsed 
by the drawer, who had also become bankrupt. The 
wantonly-libelled men had thus become creditors of 
the libeller. They now had it in their power to make 
him repent of his audacity. He could not obtain his 
certificate without their signature, and without it he 
could not enter into business again. He had ob¬ 
tained the number of signatures required by the 
bankrupt laws, except one. 

“ It seemed folly to hope that the firm of brothers 
would supply the deficiency. What! they who hiM 
cruelly been made the laughing-stock of the public 
forget the wrong, and favor the wrong-doer? He 
despaired; but the claims of a wife and children 
forced him at last to make the application. Hum¬ 
bled by misery, he presented himself at the Counting- 
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room of the wronged. W. was there alonej and his 
first words to the delinquent were, * Shat the door, 
sir! * sternly uttered. The door was shut, and the 
libeller stood trembling before the bbelled. He told 
his tale, and product his certificate, which was 
instantly clutched by the injured merchant. 

“ ‘ You wTote a pamphlet against us once! * ex¬ 
claimed W. The supplicant expected to see his 
parchment throwm into the fire; but this was not its 
destmation. W. took a pen, and writing something 
on the document, handed it back to the bankrupt. 
He, poor wTetch, expected to see there ‘rogue, 
scoundrel, libeller,’ mscnbed; but there was, in 
fair round characters, the signature of the firm! 

‘ We make it a rule,’ said W., ‘ never to refuse sign¬ 
ing the certificate of an honest tradesman, and we 
have never heard that you were anyihmg else.’ The 
tear started into the poor man’s eyes. 

“ ‘ Ah I ’ said W , ‘ my saying was true. I said 
you would live to repent wnimg that pamphlet. I 
did not mean it as a threat; 1 only meant that some 
day you would know us better, and would repent you 
had ined to injure us. I see you repent of it now.’ 
‘1 do; I do,’ said the grateful man. ‘Well, well, 
my dear fellow,’ said W., ‘ you know us now. How I 
do you get on ? What are you going to do ? ’ The j 
p<x>r man stated that he had friends who could assist 
him when his certificate was obtained. ‘But how 
are you off in the mean time ? ’ And the answer w'as, 
that, having given up everything to his creditors, he 
had been compelled to stint his family of even the 
common necessaries, that he might be enabled to pay 
the cost of his certificate. ‘ My dear fellow'’,’ said W., 

‘ this will never do—your family must not suffer. Be 
kind enough to take this ten pound note to your wife 
from me. There, there, my dear fellow—nay, don’t 
cry—it will be all well ivith you yet. Keep up your 
spirits, set to work bke a man, and you will raise your 
head yet.’ The overpowered man endeavored in vain 
to express his thanks—the sw’elling in his throat for¬ 
bade Words; he put his handkerchief to his face, and 
went out of the door crying like a child.” 

“ I am almost convinc^,” says the author, “ that 
there never yet was an instance in which kindness 
has been fairly exercised, but that it has subdued the 
enmity opposed to it. It first eflbrt may not succeed, 
any more than one shower of rain can reclaim the 
burning desert; but let it repeatedly shed the dew of 
its holy influence upon the revengeful soul, and it 
will soon become beautiful with every flower of ten¬ 
derness. Let any person put the question to his 
soul, whether, under any circumstances, he can de¬ 
liberately resist continued kindness ? And a voice 
of affection will answ'cr, that good is omnipotent in 
overcoming evil. If the angry and revengeful per¬ 
son would only govern his passions, and light the 
lamp of affection in his heart, that it might stream 
out in his features and actions, he would soon dis¬ 
cover a wide diflerence in his communion w'ith the 
world. The gentle would no longer avoid him; 
friends would not approach him with a frown; the 
weak would no longer meet him with dread; chil¬ 
dren would no longer shrink from him with fear; he 
would find that his kindness wins all by its smile, 
giving them confidence, and securing their friend¬ 
ship.” 


FAIE SUFFERERS. 

By fair sufferers we mean about ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of those poor dear young ladies, 
condemned, through the accident of their birth, to 
languish, in silk and satin, beneath the load of a 
fashionable existence. 

Ah ! little think the gay licentious paupers, who 
have no plays, operas, and evening parties to be 
forced to go. to, and no carriages to be obliged to 
ride about in, of the miseries which are endured by 
♦he daughters of affluence! 


It is a well-known fact, that scarcely one of 
these tender creatures can be in a theatre or a 
concert-room ten minutes without being seized 
with a violent headache, which, more frequently 
than not, obliges her to leave before the performance 
is over, and drag a brother, husband, lover, or at¬ 
tentive young man, away with her. If spared the 
headache, how often is she threatened with a 
fainting fit, (nay, now and then seized with it,) to 
the alarm and disturbance of her company ! Not 
happening to feel faint exactly, still there is a 
sensation, “a something,” as she describes it, 
“she does n’t know what,” which she is almost 
sure to be troubled with. Unvisited by these af¬ 
flictions, nevertheless, either the cold, or the heat, 
or the glare of the gas, or some other source of 
pain, oppresses or excruciates her susceptible 
nerves. And when we take one such young lady, 
and put together all the public amusements w’hich 
she must either go to—or die—in the course of a 
London season ; and when we add up all the 
headaches, and sw'oons, and the somethings she 
doesn’t know what; the shiverings, burnings, and 
other agonizing sensations w hich she has undergone 
by the end of it; the result is an aggregate of toiv 
ture truly frightful to contemplate. 

Suppose she is obliged to walk—^this is some¬ 
times actually the case :—happy is she if she can 
go twenty yards "without some pain or other, in 
the side, the back, the shoulder, the great toe. 
Thus the pleasure of shopping, promenading, or a 
pic-nic is embittered : thus is colocynth infused 
into the eau sucrte of bliss ! 

If she reads a chapter in a novel, the chances 
are that her temples throb for it. She tries to 
embroider a Corsair ; doing more than an arm of 
him at a time strains her eyes. Employ herself 
in what way she will, she feels fatigued after¬ 
wards, and may think herself well off if she is not 
worse. 

Nine days out of ten she has no appetite : on 
the tenth she enjoys her dinner, and is taken ill. 
Then comes that horrid physic ! She cannot take 
pills: she objects to powders : draughts are in¬ 
sufferable to her. Poor unfortunate! What is 
she to do 1 

Without a care to vex her, save, perhaps, some 
slight misgivings respecting the captain, she is 
unable to rest, though on a couch of down. Exer¬ 
cise would procure her slumber; but oh! she 
cannot take it. 

Whether a little less confinement of the waist, 
earlier hours, plainer luncheons, more frequent 
airings in the green fields, and mental and bodily 
exertion generally, than what, in these respects, 
is the fashionable usage, would in any way allevi¬ 
ate the miseries of our fair sufferers, may be 
questioned. It may be also inquired how far such 
miseries are imaginary, and to what extent a 
trifling exercise of resolution would tend to miti¬ 
gate them t Otherwise, supposing them to be ills 
that woman is necessarily heiress to—unavoidable, 
irremediable : gracious powers! what torments, 
what anguish must flshwomen, washerwomen, 
charwomen and haymakers, to say nothing of 
servants of all work, and even ladies’ maids, en¬ 
dure every day of their lives !— Punch, 


Celestial Sarcasm. —Capt. Pidding tells us, 
in his Tea Talk, that the Chinese caU America 
‘ ‘ the flowery country. ’ ’ This looks as if Jonathan 
had been t^ing to pass off in China some of his 
Pennsylvanian bonds.— Punch, 
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SENSATIONS OF SIXTEEN. 

BT ▲ TERT OLD MAN. 

Malta fenint snni venienies commoda socum, 

Malta recedentea adimunt. Hobacb. 

A Tlolet in the youth of prlmy nature. 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

The perfume and euppliance of a minata; 

No more. Hamlet. 

“ Je Toudrais etie femme,” said a witty French¬ 
man of our acquaintance the other day, “ pour 
avoir eu seize ans—cet age quand on aime encore 
le sucre, et dej^ le bal!” Exactly the French, 
epigrammatic, antithetic, paradoxical way of ex¬ 
pressing what has doubtless passed in one form or 
other, as a feeling or a fancy, through the head or 
heart of most men—in some lucid interval of con¬ 
tempt for the dull routine of petty cares and vulgar 
interests which engross virile existence, and make 
up what we pompously call our affairs.” Who, 
indeed, is there 

“ So blunt of memory, so old at heart, 

At such a distance from his youth in grief,” 

that he can watch without a wistful interest the 
palpitating eagerness of sweet feminine sixteen— 
now anticipating, with tumultuous hopes and fears, 
the untried glories of the ball-room, or day-dreamr 
log of the fairy-land that lies beyond the curtain 
of the opera-house; and anon, 

*• As though a rose should fold and be a bud again,” 

pursuing with equally lavish enthusiasm some 
childish ambition of lesson-book or skipping-rope 
—some enterprise of the school-room or the lawn; 
or haply essaying, with fresh inquisitive senses, 
some hitherto untasted flavor or fragrance of fruit 
or dewy ffower. Happy, ambiguous age, when 
the old impetuosities of the race and the romp be¬ 
gin to be moderated by nascent instincts of as yet 
inexplicable modesty ; when the half-ripened lips 
withdraw, with a doubtful coyness, from indiscrim¬ 
inate cousin-kisses; when the ready blush comes 
to be felt as a strangely-new sensation—an enigma 
that asks its interpretation of the heart. Happy 
age, when the clear-ringing laughter of sexless 
childhood is exchanged still oftener and more 
often for the maiden’s pensive mood ; and the 
myrtle-chaplet, twined around the brow in some 
chance impulse of infantine mirth, remains appro¬ 
priately to crown the musing aspirant to deeper 
than Eleusinian mysteries. Happy age, when the 
past, the present, and the future—memory, action, 
hope—endow with all their privileges, oppress 
with none of their cares. Not yet has the &ir 
young tree been mutilated by the harsh surgery of 
the pruning-knife; not yet has the reluctant 
mother, yielding to the inevitable constraints of 
our corrupt and ill-organized society, begun her 
sad task of repression, 

** With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 
daughter’s heart.” 
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Not yet has the warmth of native feeling been 
subdued to the standard of conventional reserve; 
nor a factitious code of etiquette superseded the pure 
guidance of intuitive delicacy; nor the young emo¬ 
tion, that might betray too much, become inured 
to its mask of assumed indifference—which too 
often, alas! in the end, leaves but little emotion to 
be concealed. Still, at bright sixteen, fair hope 
writes happy promises on the open book of life, 
over whose folded page memory “ with sad eyes” 
will hereafter mourn in secret. Golden, irrevoca¬ 
ble moments of blithe sixteen, how carelessly are 
ye squandered! Earnest plastic feelings of credu¬ 
lous sixteen, how soon by the rude handling of 
experience are ye hardened and perverted. Alas! 
impatient sixteen, yearning for the fulfilment of 
dimly apprehended revelations—soon enough will 
the curtain of the future be raised—soon enough 
will the great hierophant, Time, draw back those 
friendly folds that protect the illusions, while they 
hide the disappointments of life. Wherefore, gen¬ 
tle sixteen, be happy in your own pure thoughts, 
and innocent daily habits;” satisfy your naive 
curiosity, enjoy your vivid impressions; observe 
and feel—^wonder and learn—while sensation and 
perception keep their first keen edge, and spotless 
fancy may still wander free. And if ever, in the 
pauses of your jocund activity, you find time to 
keep some artless record of your April-existence— 
so common-place—yet so full of poetry!—^how 
gladly will gray age, stopping on the brink of the 
tomb, accept your little present; well pleased to 
forget his wrinkled knowledge in your simpler, 
surer wisdom,—^to mimic your bell-toned prattle 
in his husky broken bass,—to renew his long-dbr- 
gotten faith in your happy illusions ? 

And lo! even as we write, here lies before us 
the very gift we were invoking;—a tiny volume, 
appropriately clad in pale spring-green, and pre¬ 
senting a series of the freshest possible impressions 
of London and Paris life, as reflected in the camera 
ludda of a young girl’s heart—the honest heart of 
sixteen.* 

We have read the cheerful little book all through, 
with an involuntary smile, like childhood’s, play¬ 
ing incessantly about our lips, and unfrirrowing our 
old brow ; while such a swarm of by-gone fancies 
and associations came crowding back into our 
snowy pate, as we have not revelled in for many 
a long year, and hardly thought to enjoy again. 
Not that the book pretends to any great literary 
merit, or claims to rank high as an original work ; 
on the contrary, it is put forward with becoming 
diffidence, as a series of observations probably 
deficient in novelty and interest, and “ offered only 
to show how national peculiarities and habits 
strike persons in different ways.” But there is 
the frankness of unsophisticated sixteen in every 
page; and the thoughts are so simply expressed. 


* Impressions and Observations of a Younir 
during a Resideaoe in Paris, with occasional Vi 
London,” Ac., 1844. C r\r\n\o 
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and 80 natoTal, that they seem to have come up 
spontaneously, like daisies in a meadow—all the 
fresher, too, for being watered by a shallow stream 
of delightfully transparent philosophy, through 
which the childish errors shine like many-colored 
pebbles in a brook. With what a charming na- 
ivetd, for example, is the transitional character of 
sixteen, with its lingering afleclion for sugar¬ 
plums, and its incipient predilections for dress and 
danee, betrayed in the following succinct confes¬ 
sion :— 

“ In quitting France I should miss three things; 
shoes, stays, and chocolate bonbons. 

Who does not recognize in the following little 
anecdotes his own childish imaginings of royal 
splendor, and the feverish excitement of his first 
night at the opera or the play:— 

“ The im^ination always surpasses the reality; 
I have seen French persons who, having read and 
heard of the sea running mountains high, have 
been much disappointed upon first seeing it at 
Dieppe only a little ripple. When taken to the 
child’s ball at court, my thoughts were wholly 
engrossed by the throne, which I was to see there; 
when shown it, however, I could not help express¬ 
ing my disappointment. I had read so much of 
Solomon’s tlirone with the jewels and beautiful 
golden lions surrounding it, that I had expected to 
see something like it, and that it would have been 
illumined with a blaze of light; whilst, on the 
contrary, the room was dark, compared to the 
adjoining ball-room.” 

“ I can distinctly remember, when taken for the 
first time to the French opera, entering the house 
with fear and trembling, from the belief that all 
the spectators would be called upon to dance, for 
which 1 was not quite prepared. The opera was 
*La Tentation;' the grand staircase in the first 
act, down which the inhabitants of the infernal 
regions descend in such number, is calculated to 
impress a young mind with something like super¬ 
natural awe. It did mine, and I had no sleep that 
night, or rather dreamt all night of Monsieur 
Somebody, with large black wings, joining the 
infernal galop with Madame Somebody else, 
whose names 1 have forgotten, or most likely never 
heard.” 

With what exquisite unconsciousness does our 
grave little moral philosopher touch the tenderest 
point of French manners in the following simple 
remark; which, had it emanated from an older 
pen, might have been taken for a bit of covert 
irony:— 

“ The heroines of almost all the French plays and 
tales that I have seen or read, are young widows; 
in English, they would not have been already mar¬ 
ried ; the French appear to begin where the Eng¬ 
lish leave off. I have never heard this properly 
accounted for, but have always preferred English 
books, probably from feeling more sympathy with 
the heroines.” 

“ The French appear to begin where the Eng¬ 
lish leave off!” Oh! les enfants terribles! 

How likely to have impressed the waxen mem¬ 


ory of childhood, the subjoined little incident; and 
how natural to enthusiastic sixteen, the refiection 
with which it concludes:— 

“ The general sympathy for the queen and royal 
family here, upon the occasion of their bereave¬ 
ments, was most natural. Everybody who ever 
had the good fortune to know them, must appre¬ 
ciate their goodness of heart; my opportunities 
have been rare, but I remember when first taken 
to a child’s ball at court, it happened that I had a 
chilblain, and as the heat caused my shoe to shrink 
and my foot to swell, I suffered much, and limped. 
The queen, whose kindness to children is prover¬ 
bial, seeing a poor little thing limping about, took 
great interest in my suffering, and the Duchess 
of Wurtemburg, then Princess Marie, now an 
angel in heaven, watched my shoe being arranged 
so as no longer to hurt me, with all the kindness 
of an elder sister. Poor Princess Marie! I some¬ 
times think I could consent to die, to leave behind 
me such a memorial as her Jeanne de J.rc.” 

Dress, decoration, and deportment fill a large 
space among the impressions and meditations of 
sixteen, as the fbUowing extracts make manifest:— 

‘‘French ladies, although plainly dressed, have 
so much good taste, that their apparel is always 
elegant and sets well. English Marchandes de 
modes and couturihres are apt to overload with 
omanient, or, as the French so well express it, 
char gent; they will not understand that a really 
well made dress rather loses than gains by their 
favorite ‘trimmings,’ and with them there is no 
end to the feathers, flowers, and ribbons. The 
French, on the contrary, seek to combine the great¬ 
est degree with the greatest possible simplicity; 
everything must be rich and good, but never over¬ 
loaded.” 

“ Many a French room, otherwise wanting in 
comfort, is ornamented with looking-glasses; they 
add much to the beauty, and, by reflection, to the 
apparent size of rooms. I have sometimes thought, 
that constantly seeing themselves reflected in 
glasses, which, in a small French apartment is 
almost unavoidable, may account for the air of 
coquetry of which French young ladies are some¬ 
times accused; it is impossible to be untidily or 
carelessly dressed when you see yourself at every 
turn.” 

‘‘ The good taste displayed in ladies’ collars is 
one of the characteristics of Paris; the embroidery 
is frequently most elaborate, and its delicacy as 
exquisite as its richness. The collars are as per¬ 
fect in their form as in their execution ; a Port- 
sienne would never feel at ease, if she conceived 
for a moment that her collar did not set perfectly 
well.” 

“ The fashion of curling the hair becomes more 
general in Paris, and tl)e classic shining bandeaux 
have been partially abandoned for ringlets; the 
rich abundant curls of the Duchesse de Nemours 
may have given rise to the change. Several ac¬ 
tresses have adopted it, but they go too far, and 
make themselves the slaves of their curls, fearing 
to turn their heads lest they should derange their 
coiffure. A pretty little actress of the theatre du 
Vaudeville, who played before the Queen at Eu, 
never moves her head without her shoulders ac¬ 
companying it, for fear of any misfortune happen- 
:ing to her fail long twglete. QOQle 
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** A Frenchman would not be seen giving his arm 
to a lady on each side. The inattention to this 
custom by the English renders them often an ob¬ 
ject of ridicule when walking in the streets, or in 
places of public amusement in Paris; the French 
call it panter d deux arises. If a Frenchman is seen 
with two ladies, he gives his arm to one, the sec¬ 
ond lady taking the arm of the other.” 

“At theatres and other public places in France, 
except at the Italian Opera, which is usually re¬ 
sorted to, previously to balls and other reunions, 
young ladies are seldom seen decaUees; the expo¬ 
sure of the neck and shoulders is not considered 
good taste; when the dress is low, the neck is 
usually covered by a scarf or collar. Children, 
loo, are generally more warmly clad here than in 
England; the French attributing the cause and 
prevalence of consumptive complaints to the w’ant 
of sufficient clothing in childhood.” 

Here is a pretty trait of maturs prettily noted :— 

“ Many a servant or peasant in going to market, 
many an artisan in going to his daily work, enters 
a church, and remains there in some corner unob¬ 
served ; this must arise from piety of the heart; 
nobody perhaps thinks better of them for doing it, 
nor would think worse of them if they did not. 
The cold stone replaces the cushioned prie-Dieu 
among the poor, nor appears too hard to those who 
enter the church to pray unobserved.” 

Sixteen, at church, directs particular attention 
to subjects matrimonial; and she delivers most 
matronly opinions about nurses, babies, and the 
unfolding intellect:— 

“ One of the most beautiful groups in the Made¬ 
leine is that of marriage, by M. Pradier ; it is on 
the right hand side immediately on entering; the 
three personages composing it, the priest, bride, 
and bridegroom, have each a distinct and striking 
beauty. 

“ It has often surprised me never to have seen 
noticed by an older observer, or an abler pen, the 
vast difference between French and English nursery 
maids and bonnes d'enfants. In England, it is not 
uncommon to see young children left to the care 
of girls from fifteen to seventeen, the most thought¬ 
less age in life ; to whom, to trust one’s property 
would be considered almost madness, whilst the 
most precious of all treasures, young children, are 
freely confided to them; indeed it would seem that 
girls disqualified by youth and inexperience for any 
other service are best suited for this. A poor wo¬ 
man who would not dare to offer her daughter as 
a cook, house, or laundry-maid, will freely do so 
for a place in the nursery. In France, there is no 
sight more agreeable than the respectable, mat¬ 
ronly-looking bonnes d'enfants who are seen in the 
costumes of their province, attending their young 
charges either in the Tuileries garden, at Pa¬ 
ris, or in the shade of the promenade publique 
which generally surrounds every French country 
town.” 

“ French mothers and nurses roll up their in- 
ffints nntil they look like little mummies ; this 
must be very injurious, by confining the natural 
notions and growth of the child, which, on begin¬ 
ning to walk, has no strength in its legs, and must 
grow a weakly, frail thing. English children in 
&eir long dresses, look much prettier, and, being at 
liberty, are more likely to be healthy; 1 have even 


heard French people acknowledge the superiority 
of English children, and I cannot account for this 
barbarous system being persevered in.” 

“ A great writer has said that there is nothing 
so beautiful in the world as the mind of a young 
child; this might never have struck me without 
having read it; but it is quite true. I have a little 
brother, much younger than myself, and to watch 
the expansion of his intellect from infancy to child¬ 
hood has been most delightful. I suppose it will 
continue with his increasing years, but when an 
innocent child grows into a mischievous young 
gamin, although it is quite natural and proper that 
it should be so, the interest in him continues, but 
the sources of his amusements and pleasures are 
not quite so apparent or agreeable as when he was 
younger.” 

Water, as it appears in fountains, fogs, and dew, 
is treated of by our Uprightly, versatile young 
friend, in three consecutive paragraphs:— 

“ The want of fountains in London appears 
strange ; the French are very fond of them; Paris 
abounds in them; and the Place de la Concorde 
owes its chief beauty to them. They give the 
capital an air of coolness and gaiety, particularly 
in summer. The French excel in out-door orna¬ 
ments. 

“The greatness and beauty of London consist in 
more useful and durable establishments, although 
sometimes less pleasing to the eye ; perhaps too 
it is considered that there is water enough in Lon¬ 
don without adding artificially to it. The magnifi¬ 
cent Thames, the Serpentine, and pieces of water 
in the parks and Kensington Gardens, are worth 
all the fountains of Paris.” 

“ Fogs are not, as many suppose, entirely un¬ 
known in Paris; they even continue for some 
days; but, wanting the smoke and atmosphere of 
London, are neither so thick nor as yellow. A 
Parisian fog is vapory, and looks like the ghost of 
a London one : it does not give the same melan¬ 
choly appearance to the town.” 

“ One of the delights of the country in England is 
the refreshing dew. English persons are gene¬ 
rally quite afraid of walking at night, on account 
of the dampness: to me it is delightful. The 
climate of France is so dry that dew is nearly 
unknown, the evenings of summer are not relieved 
by any damp, and are often more oppressive than 
during the day. 

“ To the effect of dew may possibly be attributed 
the fratcheur, as the French call it, of the English 
complexion, that beautiful union of red and white, 
so much more pleasing than the dead white ad¬ 
mired in the Parisian cheek. A French lady, 

Madame de G-, nde Princess de B-, has 

been heard to say, that whenever there was a 
brouillard, she either walked in the open air, or 
put her head out of the window, in the hope of 
catching some English/roicAcMr.” 

Apropos of fountains, we may observe, that 
they are by no means appropriate ornaments to 
the capitals of cold rainy countries. Doubtless, a 
fountain is beautiful, spouting its lucid water high 
into the clear sunshine, breaking in mid-air into a 
thousand flashing prisms, and falling back in 
graceful curves upon the ringing marble; but, 
without the sun, what becomes of its life, light, 
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and color? what object can look more pitiable, or 
atrike the fancy with a stronger sense of incon¬ 
sistency, than a fountain, on a bleak November 
day, wet through in a drenching rain ? One longs 
to provide the rheumatic-looking Tritons with 
umbrellas. Jesting apart, the true purpose of a 
fountain is to cool a sultry air, and to supply it 
with a quantity of moisture necessary for healthy 
and agreeable respiration. The true and the 
beautiful are too intimately connected for that 
which shocks common sense ever to affect pleasur¬ 
ably a correct artistic feeling. London fountains, 
therefore, should be kept playing in the hot sum¬ 
mer months only; during the season of rain and 
snow the water should he turned off: to fit them for 
which intermittent action, the design of the ma¬ 
sonry and sculpture shoufl be such as to have 
monumental effect and beauty independently of the 
flow of water. We know not what may be the 
intention of the architect with respect to the foun¬ 
tains in Trafalgar ^uare; but we trust never to 
shiver at the spectacle of two dreary jets d'eau 
laboriously drilling their way through a dense 
London fog, and drizzling back, with a chilly pat¬ 
ter, into the leaden lack-lustre pools beneath. 

Many of the subsequent observations are enter¬ 
taining, and they are all more or less character¬ 
istic of sixteen; some as noting odd little details 
of fact and fashion, which the less microscopic 
perceptions of older observers would scarcely have 
descried; others, on the contrary, as betraying 
the secret ambition of sixteen to add a little to its 
age—to be taken for a personage of discreet years, 
grave experience, and judicious counsels; which 
elderly lucubrations are, perhaps, the most amus¬ 
ingly sixteenish of all• 

“ One of the peculiarities of Paris, which the 
summer visitors never see, is the marchand de mar- 
rons; he arrives from the country upon a certain 
day, with his apparatus and stock of chesnuts, and 
takes possession of his winter quarters, generally 
at the comer of some well frequented street. 
Habit has rendered him expert in his special mode 
of cookery, and his customers are by no means 
confined to casual passengers, the inhabitants of 
the neighborhood being supplied by him. You 
are only attracted to him by his foumeau, for he 
makes no noise; mercurial as the population of 
this country is said to be, I question if an Eng- 
hshman in the same situation could resist, seeing 
a crowd pass him, from crying ‘ Hot chesnuts ! ’ 
The perfect silence of the nuirchand de marrons is 
really remarkable; the day of his departure is as 
regular as that of his arrival.’* 

“ The number of children, of which, with their 
nursery maids, every square appears to be full 
in London; the groups in the streets of those 
of the lower order, who would hardly be sup¬ 
posed old enough to be trusted alone, yet car¬ 
rying a younger brother or sister, unable yet to 
walk, is very striking after Paris, where, from the 
scarcity of children, it would appear as if King 
Herod had passed that way.” 

** The English shopkeepers appear in an unfavor¬ 
able light after the French; the civility amounts to 


servility; they thank yon so much for nothing, 
and offer so many things which you do not want, 
that to enter a shop in London becomes dis¬ 
agreeable. I have often thought what would be 
their behavior if, after giving an infinity of 
trouble, one purchased nothing,—whether all the 
politeness with which they overwhelm you, might 
not be turned into a different channel.” 


“ The Parisian cemeteries are very pretty, both 
in situation and general appearance; much pure 
and unaffected feeling is displayed in the inscrip¬ 
tions, and in the little gardens with which most of 
the tombs are ornamented. The whole breathes a 
melancholy but pleasing air of sentiment, without 
the gloom which attaches to churchyards. There 
is only one drawback—the intimation that the gar¬ 
dener of the establishment keeps up gardens by 
the year, which raises a suspicion that all the 
pretty flowers may not be the offering of affection, 
but are sometimes placed there by mercenary 
hands. I trust and believe, however, that this is 
only resorted to by persons who are obliged to 
quit Paris, and are anxious that the graves of 
those they have loved best may not be ne¬ 
glected.” 


“In one of the numbers of the Journal des 
Demoiselles, a work that I would recommend to 
the attention of young ladies as containing much 
amusing information, there is a translation from 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, describing the different 
forms of national vanity in the person of a French¬ 
man who lavishes all Us praise on France, and an 
Englishman who speaks of his country with sarcas¬ 
tic despondency* The Frenchman finds in his 
country everything that is ^od and great; whilst 
the Englishman can find in England nothing either 
good or great; until the Frenchman, having satis¬ 
fied his own vanity, is obliged to help the English¬ 
man out by taking a pinch of snuff, and adding, 
‘ you too are a very great nation, very.* Go where 
they may, the French never forget their country 
in the beauty of others; when describing the finest 
capitals of Europe, they will observe, ‘ (Jest bien, 
mais cela ne vaut pas Paris J to the mountains of 
Switzerland and the plains of Italy, their reply is, 
‘ (Jest joli, mats cela ne vaut pas noire beau pays 
de Normandie,' The English, on the contrary, 
although surrounded at home by every beauty and 
comfort, either from modesty or disinclination, 
seldom mention them, much less do justice to 
them. If the two countries were reversed, and a 
Frenchman went to London, and saw there ton- 
neaux of the porieurs d'eau as in Paris, he would 
instantly exclaim : ‘ In my country, the mitropole 
du monde civtlisi, we have water and gas in every 
house, railroads to every tow’n, and ships to every 
quarter of the globe.’ ^Phe English in Paris most 
amiably keep all this in the back ground; admire 
the fountains at which the water-carrier fills his 
cart, the flowers which have not half the perfume 
or beauty of their own : the gas which dazzles in 
the theatres, but in half the streets of Paris does 
not ever exist; and the toy of a railway to St. 
Germain, now extended English money and 
workmen to Rouen. The hVench are quite right: 
they have a magnificent capital, embellished with 
the finest monuments, and objets d'art; a coun¬ 
try containing two climates, growing corn at one 
end, and wine and olives at the other ; they appre¬ 
ciate accordingly all they have, whilst the &g- 
lish never appear more delighted than when depre¬ 
ciating the verdant beauty and commeroial ina^ 
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nificence of our oountry, and appearing only to 
recollect that the one produces damp and the other 
emoke. 

“ Victor Hugo's Notre^Dame de Paris attracted 
so many persons to visit this venerable cathedral, 
that the bell-ringer who shows the upper part of it, 
being continually asked for Quasimodo's room, 
and forgetting, or rather not knowing that the 
whole was a fiction, has actually adopted a shed 
near the belfry to satisfy the curiosity of the Paris¬ 
ians in this respect,” 

“ The harness of the post-horses in France is 
very rough, sometimes consisting of little but a 
collar and ropes. The postilions have a charac¬ 
teristic air which they owe chiefly to their costume. 
The term post boy would apply less than in Eng¬ 
land, as they are generally men of large stature. 
The great boots and powdered queues are no longer 
common. The boots, however cumbrous, could 
not be said to be entirely useless, for I remember 
to have seen a postilion fall from his horse, and 
the wheel of the caliche go over his leg; but, to 
our surprise, he got up unhurt. Some of the pos¬ 
tilions have such perfect command of their whips 
as to crack a simple air with it: I have heard ^Au 
clair de la lune' given in a manner not to be mis¬ 
taken.” 

“ The Musde at Versailles, beautiful as are the 
great gallery, the paintings by Vernet, and the 
collection of the old masters in the upper story, 
contains some very indifferent pieces ; so confused 
and unfinished, that they remind one of ^Mort du 
general je ne sens qui, d la balaille de je ne sais 
quoi.' The only wonder is, how so great a number 
of paintings and statues could be gotten together 
and beautifiilly arranged in so short a time, except 
that like the embellishments of Paris, the establish¬ 
ment of foot pavements, the completion of public 
buildings, the fortifications, in a word all that the 
king of the French undertakes, appears as if done 
by magic ; if works of utility and magnitude confer 
upon their author the title of great, surely Louis 
Philippe is a truly great man.” 

“ Public attention was, a short time since, much 
attracted by a remarkable building operation on the 
boulevard Bonne-Nouville: the road has been low¬ 
ered, during which the foundations of the houses 
were entirely cut away; it thus became necessary 
to support the upper part of the houses, whilst the 
lower part was rebuilt; the cutting away the road 
having, however, left a greater space than existed 
before, afforded room for an additional story; as 
the addition was from below, the people above 
found themselves raised a floor higher from the 
new road. This became the subject of a laughable 
little piece at a minor theatre. A person, having 
left his wife in Paris, in their apartment au second, 
returns from a journey to Algiers; his home on 
the second floor, which he enters as usual, having, 
during his absence, become a third floor, gives 
rise to the usual equivoque of a man making him¬ 
self at home in another person’s house, until the 
change is explained to him, and he is told that his 
wife is above in her old apartment, which has from 
a second thus curiously become a troisihne," 

“ The Elysian fields are now paved! ” 

“ The vommes de pin, which were introduced 
last year for lighting fires, are very convenient; if 
kept dry, they ignite immediately with a match, 
and when pla^ under the wood kindle it without 


further trouble, giving out an agreeable aromatic 
smell. As well as immediately recovering an 
expiring fire, they look ornamental when piled in a 
basket at the fire-side.” 

“ During my visits to French chateaux, I have 
often asked myself whether country-houses and 
villas in England have the superiority over the 
chateaux of France ; they have both their beauties 
and agriments, corresponding with the different 
taste of each country. The long avenues of beau¬ 
tiful old trees, which usually lead to the French 
chateaux, although formal, are not without a certain 
air of majesty, whilst the dark wood which over¬ 
hangs and forms a magnificent back-ground, throws 
an appearance of melancholy grandeur over the 
whole. I shall not readily forget the effect one 
such as described had upon me while travelling on 
a dark night; there must have been a fete, for 
suddenly at a turn in the road, as if called up by 
the wand of a magician, burst on the view an il¬ 
luminated chateau, every window lighted, and the 
trees bearing festoons of lamps; it was the more 
striking as for miles there had scarcely been a 
single habitation, and immediately after passing it, 
the scene again relapsed into darkness and soli¬ 
tude. A comparatively modern chateau in France 
would give an English traveller the idea of ruin, 
as in England even ruins are kept in the best pos¬ 
sible repair, which is, I think, carrying neatness 
too far.” 

We will conclude our notice of these daintily- 
touchedyittle sketches, with the graceful and feel¬ 
ing expressions that close the volume itself; which, 
though confessedly a slender contribution to litera¬ 
ture, will yet, we venture to predict, brighten with 
pleasant reminiscences many a time-dimmed eye; 
for our own part, in taking leave of the clever and 
evidently amiable young authoress, we offer her 
the hearty thanks of a very old man, whose flag¬ 
ging pulse she has quickened, and whose slack¬ 
ened nerves restrung, with the “sensations of 
sixteen.” 

“ The late visit of the queen of England to the 
chateau d'Eu must have been most gratifying to 
the king and the royal family of France; one of the 
most delightful circumstances attending that visit, 
was the interview of tw-o young, accomplished, 
and beautiful women, both mothers of children des¬ 
tined at a future day, and may it be far distant, to 
rule over England and France, and who, a short 
time since, might have been said to rejoice in hus¬ 
bands of their choice, young, handsome, and 
valiant. Alas! for the poor Duchess of Orleans ! 
May a like affliction never visit our royal mistress. 
1 know nothing about politics, but have so ofren 
heard with regret of differences between England 
and France, that the news of the queen’s visit tvas 
the more gratifying as likely to cement a good un¬ 
derstanding betw'een my native and my adopted 
country. France is dear to me from having passed 
in it the happy days of my childhood, in having had 
a brother born on its soil, in having, even during 
my short existence, lived to see its capital improve 
in beauty, extent, and civilization; and although, 
when I visit my native land, I am lost in wonder 
and admiration at the magnitude of her metropolis, 
at her wealth, her commerce, bringing luxuries 
from every quarter of the globe, at the almost 
incredible rapidity of her internal intercourse, and 
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the perfection which she has attained in arts and 
sciences ; yet, proud and happy as I feel that I am 
an Englishwoman, when I return here, it is still 
with the grateful feeling towards a country in 
which I have passed happy years and known many 
kind friends; and I trust the time will never 
return when the two greatest countries in the 
world shall relapse into hostilities; after so long 
a peace, in which lies have been formed by friend¬ 
ship and marriage, England and France armed 
against each other would present almost the hor¬ 
rors of a civil war.’* 

Fare thee well! ingenious and ingenuous six¬ 
teen, and lay up in thy heart the beautiful admo¬ 
nition of Victor Hugo to a little child—“ Devenez 
grandey et restez sage,'^ 


From Hood’a Magazine. 

THE FORLORN HOPE.* 

Hath Nature's 

Thai formed this world so beautiful, that spread 
Earth’s lap with plenty, and life’s snialleal chord 
Strung to unchansing unijsnin, that cave 
The happy birds their dwelling in the crore, 

Thai yielded to ihe wanderers of ihe deep 
The lovely silence of the nnf.ilhotned main, 

And filled the meanest worm ihat crawls in dost 
With spirit, joy, and love ; on Man aloua 
Partial in causeless malice, wantonly 
Heaped rica, disease, and slavery 7 

Nature! no! 

Shxllbt. 

What need of this gorgeous livery—this title- 
page blazing with crimson, and azure, and gold— 
these admirably executed wood cuts scattered pro¬ 
fusely in every page—this luxurious typography, 
with its illuminated initials, its borders, and its 
vignettes—to increase the attraction of so favorite 
a name as that of Mrs. S. C. Hall; or enhance 
the interest of one of the most charming tales that 
even her fertile and graceful pen has ever pro¬ 
duced! What special occasion has induced our 
ever-welcome friend, generally satisfied with touch¬ 
ing our hearts, to allure our eyes also, this time, 
with unaccustomed enticements—presenting us 
with a book equally fitted to shine among the bril¬ 
liant triflers of our drawing-room table, or to take 
higher degree and graver residence in the colle¬ 
giate retirement of our library book-shelves ? Was 
it that you thought, Mrs. Hall, we should not sym¬ 
pathize with old John Hardy, the veteran pensioner 
of Chelsea Hospital, watching with tremulous 
solicitude his fragile daughter, the only solace of 
his age, “ the bird of his bosom,” his “ forlorn 
hope!” Did you doubt that we should follow, 
with intense interest, the fate of the gentle girl 
left, by his sudden death, to struggle lonely and 
friendless with her terrible enemies—Poverty and 
Consumption ; expending in the hardships of ser¬ 
vice the little strength that, well husbanded, might 
have resisted the first inroads of disease ; and, at 
last, knocking in despair at the door of the Hospi¬ 
tal—end finding it shut against her! shut, because 
of the very extremity of her need ; shut, because 


she was past hope; shut, because for her a darker 
gate, and a narrower house, were open! And 
when, at last, she dies in the arms of the old Irish 
widow, who has divided with the daughter of her 
husband's ancient friend her mean lodging and her 
scanty crust, was a picture wanting, Mrs. Hall, to 
enforce the pathos of the faithful creature’s pas¬ 
sionate lament ?— 

“ To die so, in her prime, her youth, her beauty; 
to be left to die, because they say there’s no cure for 
it ; THEY NEVER TRIED TO CURE HER ! No plaCC tO 
shelter her—no one to see her—no proper food, or 
air, or care—my heart’s jewel—who cared for all, 
when she had it! Still, the Lord is merciful; 
another week, and I should have had nothing but 
a drop of cold water to moisten her lips; and no 
bed for her to lie on. I kept that to the last, any¬ 
how ; and now it may go ; it must go ; small loss; 
what matter what comes of the likes of me, when 
such as her could have no help! I ’ll beg from 
door to door, till I raise enough to lay her by her 
father’s side, in the churchyard of ould Chelsea.” 

Oh! you may take back your story, Mrs. Hall, 
strip it of its pictures, print it on the veriest tea- 
paper, and bind it, if you will, in the repulsive 
semblance of Hamel’s Exercises, or the Eton 
Grammar; it will continue to moisten, when it has 
ceased to dazzle, our eyes; and, as for pictures, it 
will daguerreotype its own—on the heart! 

But what have we here! “ L’envoy”—an epi¬ 
logue almost as interesting as the play itself—with 
its description and clever lithograph of the new 
hospital for consumption at Brompton—unriddling 
at once the plot and purpose of the book, and the 
charitable eagerness of its excellent authoress to 
increase its attractiveness and its chances of circu¬ 
lation by every legitimate embellishment. Pub¬ 
lished to advocate the claims, and aid the funds, 
of 80 humane and useful an institution*—the first 
of its kind that has yet been established in London 
—this tale would have deserved our hearty recom¬ 
mendation, even had it been deficient, as it cer¬ 
tainly is not, in literary merit. Indeed, now that 
the movement against consumption is begun, it 
will be felt as an astonishing instance of social 
inertia^ that a malady whose victims are in this 
country more numerous than those of all epidemic, 
endemic, and contagious diseases—including ty¬ 
phus and small-pox—put together, should have 
hitherto been suflTered to ravage the human species, 
unchecked by any publicly organized system of 
alleviation or cure. Insidious in its advance, lin¬ 
gering in its progress; now mocking its victims 
with hectic phantasies of hope—now racking them 
with tedious pain ; this disease reminds one of the 
stealthy ferocity of the tiger—creeping from an 
ambush on his prey, and prolonging, for ghastly 
sport, its d3ring struggles. And yet it is this very 
tediousness, the most hideous feature of the mal¬ 
ady, that has hitlierto closed the hearU-or at any 


♦ The Forlorn Hope: a story of Old Chelsea. 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. 


By 


♦ Situate in Smith street, Chelsea, where the book 
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rate the purse—of Christian charity against those 
whom it attacks. Putting duty and humanity 
for a moment out of question, and quitting the 
individual for the social point of view, can the 
wealthy classes fail to perceive that they bring 
upon themselves, by such preposterous neglect, a 
direct and demonstrable pecuniary loss? Ten 
thousand consumptive patiejits, lingering in ten 
thousand separate couJges,—absorbing, to a great 
extent, the time and attention of ten thousand 
anxious relatives, who would otherwise be produc¬ 
tively employed,—receiving from time to time ten 
thousand distinct medical visits, which involve ten 
thousand journeys of considerable average distance, 
and impairing by these and many similar trials the 
resources, the spirits, and often the health, of ten 
thousand families;—such sufferers, so scattered, 
evidently entail on society a pecuniary burden, 
twenty times greater than would be incurred, if 
the same number of patients were concentrated in 
ten hospitals—furnishing them with better food, 
lodging, air, &c., better nursing, better and more 
frequent medical advice, and yet occupying in their 
attendance less than a twentieth of the number of 
hands now employed. In augmented poor’s rates, 
in diminished demand for articles of commerce, 
in tlie proportionately impaired prosperity of the 
country, the extravagance—yes, the short-sighted 
extravagance —of leaving the sick poor to their 
fate, tells, at last, upon the purses of the rich. 
But the same argument—carried beyond the com¬ 
paratively narrow question in hand—applies, with 
a wider range, to prove that positive pecuniary 
loss is incurred w’henever the productions of labor 
are brought so cheap—such very good bargains— 
that illness, the consequence of under payment and 
under feeding, falls upon the laborer. When the loss 
of his service, the cost of his illness, and the charge 
of his family on the parish, are reckoned, the cheap 
bargain turns out to be a dear one after all;—dear 
enough if he is cured in the hospital; dearer still, 
if he is left to perish in a hovel. Who can tell 
how often the reluctant contributors to poor’s rates 
and hospitals are but unconsciously completing 
their payments for those “capital bargains” in 
needle-work, and the like, which they have 
chuckled so complacently at buying under price ? 
Little dreamed they, that the disease and destitu¬ 
tion which each of those hard bargains helped, in 
its degree, to promote, stood over to a future 
account, remaining unseen to draw on their purse, 
and perhaps double, in the long run, the cost of 
their purchase. Cunning tricksters as we may be, 
time is more than a match for us all. Pursuing 
us often with “ limping foot,” he yet rights all 
wrongs in the end, and enforces payment of for¬ 
gotten debts. Well, if his whirligigs bring in no 
sterner revenges. Well, if the bitter sufferings 
engendered by commercial oppression be not 
counted against us, pang for pang, at some early 
day of reckoning and retribution. Commerce, 
like war, has its conquests and its spoils—^like 


war, it may have also its reverses. Hurried on as 
we are by a Frankenstein of our own creation—the 
factory-system—from whose grasp neither masters 
nor men can discover, as yet, any means of escape; 
—with the frightful gulf between rich and poor 
widening and deepening as we proceed; the dis¬ 
content of our underground population* rumbling 
hke an earthquake beneath our feet;—the incen¬ 
diary lurking by night in our fields with his terri¬ 
ble weapon, the match ;—our old statesmen, pro¬ 
fessing no bolder principle than ^^laissez-faire;'' 
our rising statesmen proposing (as yet) no deeper 
doctrine than a vague heroism ;—the old landmarks 
of party overturned ; the old political creeds unset¬ 
tled ; and no larger faith established in their stead; 
—amidst such portentous phenomena as these, 
who can foretell the chances of the next ten years ? 
The French king and his nobles were dancing at 
court the night before the bastile was taken. Let 
us avoid their blindness, if we would escape their 
fate. Every oppression has its price ; every injus¬ 
tice must be paid for in gold, or blood; every 
disease, every death, with which our “ good bar¬ 
gains,” or our short-sighted neglect, have to do, 
will sooner or later swell the torrent of a momentous 
reaction. Each, in his station, may do something 
to avert such calamities; the wealthy, in striving 
to alleviate distress by multiplying throughout the 
country such institutions as that before us;—the 
philosopher in painfully elaborating the elements 
of that triple reform, intellectual, moral, social,— 
which, manifesting itself in sounder opinions, 
purer manners, juster institutions, shall effect in 
due time the harmonious federation of mankind, 
and the elimination of misery, disease, and vice, in 
all their loathsome forms;—and the Hero —(for 
we, too, recognize the need of an enlightened hero¬ 
ism)—^in daring the perils of leadership in this 
magnificent movement, with the impassioned en¬ 
ergy that overcomes opposition and infects indiffer¬ 
ence—above all, with the enduring faith to which 
has been promised the removal of mountains. 

Such is the wide range of thought and aspiration 
suggested by the discussion of this terrible disease, 
the scourge of the north, with its hitherto unmiti¬ 
gated evils, considered in their relation to the com¬ 
mercial anarchy and social disorganization, which, 
under the name of “Liberty and Trade” and 
“ Free Competition of Labor,” engender seven 
eighths of the evils which afflict humanity. Hos¬ 
pitals may check the ravages of consumption; 
charity may alleviate the sufferings of its victims; 
but for its ultimate extinction we must look to the 
philosopher and the hero; to the social reorgan¬ 
ization which they are commissioned to achieve; 
and to the control which mankind, by unitary 
instead of discordant action, may hereafter attain 


♦ We may mention that, in many districts, 43 per cent, 
of the miners perish by consumption, in consequence of 
exposure to suaden changes of temperature when enfee¬ 
bled by hard living and over-work;—the term of their 
life is thus abridged, on an average, eleven years below 
the ordinary standard. 
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•WBT evcTT fcrm of nuifme eril—ooc exeeptmg 
ervn *iie msal’i’rrrres ot rli^are.* hk! ihe abnonnal 
ibbrrriaiica «jf biman 

Lar^ niescott?. ‘Jiese. lo be raised by the ap¬ 
pearance w smaii a boch—cr eren by the inati- 
rauon ct a aew : but “ tout est en tout, et 

rtnrtrTumr finjintment grand,'* In- 

deci* u 3 ss nnch u> be expected as desired that 
•j!3 'snared by a lew individuals, may 

xvecie sjn^vrsal liLTVii^hout the country;—that 
'•ba; xp^ears but as *‘a man’s hand in the 
V>ft35.ii," Kar »nend “abundance of rain.” In 
^ ^ t' otncr ^feat advances, the first im— 

7u se. anc ibe sustaining energy, must proceed 
!r''ai lie people themselves, and not from their 
conduct latterly has not been 
sued as to strengthen the public confidence in 
paerraasentary progression. 


From Hood’t Mafudne. 

THE PREMIER. 

AvnsT the various controversies which have 
the attention of historical critics, few have 
hm more firequently, and perhaps more fruitlessly 
discussed, than the question “ Whether great men 
make, or are made by, the age in which they live I” 
It niay be pronounc^ almost impossible to give 
any final answer to such an inquiry. To enable 
as to do so with satisfaction, we should first have 
an accurate knowledge of the causes which in the 
first instance determine human character. Besides 
it is so difilcult to assign any comprehensive stan¬ 
dard of greatness, for some men are revered by 
posterity in proportion as they were before their 
time in intelligeuce and spirit; and others again 
are applauded as the efficient expositors and suc¬ 
cessful vindicators of the ideas of their own age. 
There is the greatness of the philosopher as well 

* The tendency of civilization is at first to improve 
climate by the drainage of marshes and moist lands, du:., 
bat subsequently to deteriorate it In* the gradual encroach¬ 
ment of the woodcutter on the forests that clothe the 
heights, which Nature intended to shelter the land from 
piercing winds, and to secure the valleys from inunda¬ 
tions of water. The branches of trees, spreading in the 
air. divide and retard the rapid currents of wind, which, 
so broken, sweep the plains and hollows with a moderatea 
force. Tno trunks and roots of the trees play a similar 
part with respect to the currents of water which are con¬ 
stantly descending the hills. Retarding their progress 
with innumerable mterlacing fibres, (themuns and break¬ 
waters of nature,) they prevent by tnis process of filtra¬ 
tion the sadden rush of larger bodies of water into the val¬ 
leys than the rivers can carry off. The inundations that 
have happened in the south of France, and in many other 
parts ofEurope, within the few years, have depended 
m a great measure on the injudicious felling of mountain 
timber for fire-wood. The inhabitants are not blind to 
the origin of the evil; and in several departments of 
France petitions have been signed praying the govern¬ 
ment to take measures for rralanting the denuded heights, 
and for the prevention of their further diboisement. 
There is little doubt that in time governments will learn 
to levy oonstructive instead of destructive armies; and 
men, instead of cutting each other’s throats, will accom¬ 
plish, by vast unitary operations, important conquests 
over Nature. The germs of such a progress, os of every 
other that i$ not vtsionan/, exist, and are growing; its 
dofri^mont may ultimately render the climate of our 
i«« 4 |||nwcm and equable; and place consumption (along 
and the wolf) in our catologuv of etxtir- 


as of the atateaman—of the prophet who foinida 
moral and religions systems, as well as of the 
warrior who conquers empires. There is the 
greatness of the poet who precedes, as well as that 
of the artist who illustrates civilization. And 
again, some men are gr^ by force of ant^onism 
and hostility to their times, deriving their moral 
activity from opposition and resistance; whilst 
others exhibit their whole force from an intense 
sympathy with the social^ system under which 
they have been reared. For which reasons, it 
is impossible to assign any one invariable principle 
as causative of individual greatness. 

Nevertheless the spirit of generalizalion leads 
some modern and contemporary critics to treat all 
men of history and literature as mere creatures of 
the ages in which they were bom. Forgetting 
that variety and individualism are as much parts 
of human nature as conformity and imitation, those 
critics (some of them the highest ornaments of our 
literature) on examining the works or character of 
a great man, first of all seek to fix, in a few graphic 
sentences, the prevailing features of a particular 
time, and then establish a general resemblance 
between the time (as depicted by themselves) and 
the works or actions (as the case may be) of the 
poet or statesman upon whom they may comment, 
^us Machiavel and Milton—Burke and Oesian— 
B^te and Dryden, are all depicted as the products 
of the respective ages in which they flourished. 

Is it necessary to examine such instances seriatimj 
in order to demonstrate the unsoundness of such a 
theory! Where is the fimaticism of the Crom¬ 
wellian era shown in the productions of the Mil¬ 
tonic muse t or was it from the spirit of the eigh¬ 
teenth century—with its levity, luxury, and want 
of all eameatness and faith—that Burke imbibed 
hit moral enthusiasm and the deep aerionsnen of 
his full-toned mind! 

The truth is, that a remark of Burke’s max be 
not ill applied to those critics, who, in their love 
of general principles, have been rash enough to ac¬ 
count for Shakspeare having been so great a genius, 
and who have imagined that they have explained 
satisfkciorily why the “ sweet swan of Avon” sang 
so divinely, by assigning the character of the age 
in which be lived as a main cause of the develop¬ 
ment of his genius! The “ degenerate fondness 
for trickling short cuts, and little fallacious facil¬ 
ities,” which, according to Bnrke, has been in all 
ages a cause of arbitrary power, has also been the 
source of this widely-spread habit of accounting 
for every genius, on some neat, sparkling little 
principle, that is equally portable, plausible, aud 
super&ia]. 

Without going into the question fhrther, the 
doctrine that master spirits are produced by their 
times may he pronounced untenable on the evi-' 
dence supplied by history ; and as a matter of spec¬ 
ulation, It may be condemned as being totally irre¬ 
concilable with the spontaneity and originality that 
are present in all the manifestations of firsi-ratg 
genius. ^ 

But with regard to the sa or mi Mry nsn, WmKfp 
without inconsistency, be admitted that they may 
he pronounced as being for the most part the mere ^ 
product of circumstances. And of all kinds of,^ 
eminent men, none are more influenced by exter-^ 
nal and accidental causes than statesmen, espe- ' 
cially those whose lot is cast in a community gov-2* 
emed by popular institutions. They cannot dwells*)' 
abstract, isolated, and remote from general sym^^ 
pathy and national prejudice; they must confiuiili 
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concede, and compromise. To acquire power 
directly o?er others, they must assume the preju¬ 
dices of those over whom they seek to wield 
authority. In order to direct the impulses of their 
party, they must aifect to feel its passions, and 
identify themselves with its aspirations. By con¬ 
stant collision with society, and with large bodies 
of men, their personal characters gradually become 
conventional; and, reciprocating the passions of 
those around them, their own peculiarities gradu¬ 
ally w'ear away under the influence of social inter¬ 
course and political attrition. 

If ever there was an eminent man, who might 
be taken as being simultaneously the creature and 
expositor of the age in which he lived, it is the 
present premier of England—Sir Robert Peel. It 
is an age of compromise and common-place— 
unmarked by high enthusiasm or passion, but, 
nevertheless, removed far from contempt, by its 
general spirit of activity, intelligence, and progress 
—its rational prejudice against all violent change, 
and its reasonable regard for every improvement 
which appears to be feasible. It is for the most 
part, a cool, circumspect, sensible, and plodding 
age, in which, much that is very useful, and little 
that is truly glorious is achieved. In conduct 
moderate, because its hopes are not extravagant; 
it is in morals utilitarian, because its sympathies 
are narrow. It is not a grand age—an era in 
which men’s hearts throb with expectations—when 
their minds vibrate with revolutionary emotion; 
but neither is it a mean, stupid and apathetic age, 
in which men grovel in ignorance and apathy—in 
which they live lives of dejection, terminating in 
deaths of despair. In religion it gropes, with 
critical circumspection, for a better creed than has 
heretofore been extant; but unlike “ Young Ger¬ 
many,” it does not querulously gasp for a new 
revelation. On the contrary, it seems satisfied 
with eclectic views, and requires that its prophets 
and instructors should be rather distinguished for 
the soundness of their reasoning, and the general 
correctness of their sentiments, than for the start¬ 
ling sublimity of their ideas, or the glowing enthu¬ 
siasm of their characters. In politics, it shrinks 
from the vast, and advocates the small, as hav¬ 
ing the recommendation of safety. It wishes to 
see its way clearly, and recoils instinctively from 
any uncertain though captivating policy; but when 
it has once discerned the course to be followed, it 
acts with promptitude and energy. It is an age 
of adaptation and compromise, rather than of in¬ 
vention or originality ; an age of slow but certain 
social change, in which correct views are widely 
diffused, and common-place sentiments are deco¬ 
rously uttered. In short, it is a most respectable, 
but by no means a glorious age; and, finally, to 
describe it in a sentence, it is the age of Sir Robert 
Peel! 

Twenty years since what different features were 
resented in the times, when the public mind 
eaved with excitement, and a passionate love for 
movement, vague in its purposes but violent in its 
manifestation, was the marked characteristic of 
society. That was an age in England of great 
expectations, of rooted aversion to the existing 
state of things, of bold expression and unsettled 
desire, of ak^ on one side, and enthusiasm on 
the other,—of discursive views, and dangerous 
projects. It was an age in which a daring ambi¬ 
tion had taken possession of the public mind, dis- 
plajrin^ itself in an energetic movement for the 
edneation of the people—and the introduction of 


utilitarian reform into all the national institutions, 
whether ecclesiastical, political, or legal. It was 
the time in which the middle class had resolved 
not to rest until it acquired constitutional power 
and influence commensurate with its increased 
social importance. It worked by popular educa¬ 
tion, and by the incessant application to politics of 
astonishing energies. Its restless discontent—its 
passion for movement—its vague but grand moral 
purposes—^its fierce energy in assailing existing 
grievance—^its spirit of resistance to prescriptive 
authority, were most admirably represented in the 
personal character of the man of that time; for it 
was the age of Henry Brougham ! 

Indeed, though at first sight no two men seem 
to present fewer points for making a parallel be¬ 
tween their political characters, upon a compre¬ 
hensive review” of their respective careers, the 
amount of personal influence which Brougham and 
Peel have exercised upon their contemporaries is 
suggestive of contrast. In personal character to¬ 
tally dissimilar, their ambition has been similar, 
^ringing from a love of power, and a desire of fmne. 
But their way of arriving at their respective 
objects has been strikingly different, and the force 
of antithetical contrast between Brougham and 
Peel is derived from the fact that both having 
commenced their careers in the senate at nearly 
the same period, they may each of them be re¬ 
garded as the historical representative of tlie 
period which immediately preceded and followed 
the Reform Bill. It may be added, that each of 
them moulded himself upon the general spirit of 
the times, which he found most congenial with his 
character, and best suited for the exhibition of his 
powers. 

Nothing can more clearly show the freedom of 
English institutions than the power which these 
two men have respectively wielded. They started 
in life upon terms more nearly equal as to social 
condition than persons generally consider. For 
though Peel was heir to vast wealth, yet his fami¬ 
ly was new; while Brougham’s possessed an an¬ 
cient but not celebrated name, and its representa¬ 
tive required the aid of a profession. In 1830, 
then in his fifty-first year. Brougham became chan¬ 
cellor ; and in 1835, then in his forty-seventh year. 
Peel, for the first time, became premier of Eng¬ 
land. 

And though at first sight the career of Brougham 
may appear more dazzling, on closer examination 
it will be found that Peel has achieved as great a 
destiny. It is worth while to examine the abilities 
of the premier with critical impartiality. 

There are many persons who, upon a superficial 
examination of Sir Robert Peel, are disposed to 
speak slightingly of his powers, when contrasting 
him with the Pitts and Foxes of former ages. 
They censoriously disparage his speeches, and 
compare them with the grand and massive orations 
of Fox—so full of political wisdom, of profound 
and original reasoning, not derived from books, or 
other sources, but from the native strength of his 
comprehensive mind. On listening to the calm 
and equable flow of the premier’s eloquence, pur¬ 
suing a dead level course, they ask whether such 
oratory can be classed with the grand and stately 
style of the younger Pitt, or with the awful torrent 
of Chatham. They ask whether such a style of 
artificial oratory can vie with the brilliant decla¬ 
mation of Canning— 

By nature gifted with a power and skill 
To charm the heart and subjugate the will.” 
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Or they taunlinjjly compare him with Brougham 
and Plunket, and with confident presumption de¬ 
cide upon him as being in the secondary class of 
the public men of England. 

Their decision would be right if prime ministers; 
were to be estimated merely by an academical j 
standard, and if surpassing genius for oratory were 
the best criterion of the merits of a statesman. It 
may, without injustice, be admitted that Peel is 
inferior in eloquence to the great orators that have 
been named. It would be equally unjust to assert 
that in political abilities he has been surpassed by 
any of them with the exception of Chatham. 

The distinctive excellence of Sir Robert Peel’s 
political genius consists in the fact, that no other 
man has exhibited the same wide range of admit¬ 
ted talents, of a genuine as distinguished from a 
showy character. It is very true that Mr. Fox 
was a greater orator than Sir Robert Peel, and 
that he possessed a noble ardor of character, that 
glowed with passion and enthusiasm: “ Quoique 
la force d’arguinentation fut le caracl^re distinciif 
de son Eloquence, on sentait tant d’ame au fond de 
ses raisonnemens, que Pon dtait emu.” (Madame 
de Stael.) But, as a parliamentary leader, Charles 
Fox was deplorably reckless of consequences : he 
was too much the sport of his passions, and on 
several occasions destroyed the party with whose 
interests he w'as intrusted. It is just as difficult 
to imagine Fox creating and then wielding the 
conservative party for upw'ards of a dozen years 
with the consummate political strategy displayed 
by Sir Robert Peel, as it is to imagine the present 
premier committing such a mistake as to coalesce 
with Lord North, in 1783, supposing that destiny 
had placed him in the Whigs of those times. 
Again, it is impossible to conceive Sir Robert Peel 
performing the dazzling part which Pitt played in 
the senate, when he was twenty-three years of 
age ; but, on the other hand, it is very difficult to 
believe, that if Sir Robert Peel had been premier 
from 1791 to 1800, he would have been guilty of 
llie fatal and frantic blunders in finance committed 
by Mr. Pitt. 

It is true that Canning had a more brilliant mind, 
and that Brougham had more native genius than 
Sir Robert Peel; but the acquisitions of the pre¬ 
mier are of a more substantial and real character 
than the more attractive qualities of his more pop¬ 
ular rivals. Whatever subject Peel has applied 
himself to, he has almost invariably mastered. 
There is no charlatanism in his knowledge, which 
is alw’ays genuine. No one can charge him with 
being a smatterer, or with cramming for a debate. 
As a constitutional lawyer, his attainments are 
held in deserved respect, and are sufficiently proved 
by his admirable speeches on privilege. It is ad¬ 
mitted that no one possesses his knowledge of 
finance, and that he is thoroughly familiar with all 
the intricacies of the currency question. What 
general question can come before Parliament on 
which he will not address himself to the House 
with an amount of knowledge, and debating talent, 
beyond the reach of any other member of the House 
of Commons? In powers of statement and lucid 
exposition of a perplexed subject, he is not equalled 
by any of his contemporaries. If he has not Lord 
Stanley’s raciness and energy of style, neither has 
he any of the colonial secretary’s tendency to ex¬ 
hibit undue heat of manner. If he does not take 
the original views to which the philosophical mind 
of Lord John Russell impels him, still the premier 
can more amply illustrate a subject, displaying a 


practised familiarity with details as well as princi¬ 
ples, and an artful method of arranging his argu¬ 
ments in the very best manner.—added to which 
superior parliamentary accomplishments, he ex- 
I hibits all those agrtutens of a public speaker in 
j which, from physical causes. Lord John Russell is 
notoriously deficient. If he has not Lord Palmer¬ 
ston’s jaunty liveliness of style, neither has the 
premier any of the noble viscount's levity of 
manner, or tendency to pomposity, which so often 
and very unjustly gives the late secretary for for¬ 
eign affairs all the appearance of a Forcible Feeble. 

In fact, one might go through the whole list of 
public men, and show that, while Peel wants some 
particular quality by w hich each of them are re¬ 
spectively distinguished, still that the premier sur¬ 
passes every one of them in the wide range of his 
political acquirements, and in the singular variety 
of his statesmanlike abilities. More conspicuously 
than any of his predecessors. Sir Robert Peel ex¬ 
hibits that rare conjunction between the official 
qualities of a minister, and the accomplishments 
of a parliamentary speaker, which one looks for in 
a prime minister of England. It would be difficult 
to name any other man, who has been at the same 
time so artful in tactics, and so accomplished in 
knowledge—so sagacious in council, and so skilful 
in debate. 

His political life naturally divides itself into 
three parts. 

In the first part, from 1809 to 1829, when he 
became home secretary, he exhibited all the pop¬ 
ular talents upon which he sought to acquire polit¬ 
ical distinction. He vigorously displayed that 
degree of natural and acquired ability which gave 
him a presumptive claim to the post of one of the 
great party lexers of the state. 

In the second, from his acceptance of the seals 
of the home department, to the period of his 
resignation of office in 1830, he carefully culti¬ 
vated those high official qualities, which gain for 
their possessor the confidence of his sovereign, and 
procure for him a moral authority in the councils 
of the empire. 

In the third period, from the passing of the 
Reform Bill to the present time, he played before 
Europe that part in politics, w hich gives him a 
lasting place in history. It was in this portion of 
his career that the premier manifested his greatest 
ability, and signally exhibited those qualities which 
constitute the greatness of a statesman. 

He may be said to have then created the con¬ 
servative party—to have originated the idea on 
which it rests—and, proceeding from speculation 
to practice, to have made its principles widely 
prevalent throughout the English community. 
And even if conservatisin should pass away, the 
influence which it exerted would not cease ; and 
the recollection of its expounder would not termi¬ 
nate with his political fall—any more than the fame 
of Grattan's conduct in 1782 has perished wiili an 
Irish Parliament—or the consequences of Fox's 
unsuccessful opposition to the French war have 
ceased to operate by way of historical example. 

In discerning the exact eflfect which the Reform 
Bill produced on English society, and in conform¬ 
ing exactly to the genius of the time, he showed 
statesmanlike penetration, and more capacity for’ 
affairs, than any of his contemporaries in either 
house of Parliament. Unlike Lord Lyndhurst, or 
Mr. John Wilson Croker, the premier did not 
despair of the fortunes of his party. He felt 
calmly assured that the reaction against change 
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amongst the middle class would cause a prejudice 
against the Whigs; while the desire for further 
innovation would render them unpopular with the 
restless and dissatisfied portion of the community. 
The years 1833, 1634, and 1835, form the most 
brilliant portion of the prime minister’s personal 
career. 

All men of all parties are disposed to accord to 
Sir Robert Peel the praise here allotted to him. 

But how does it happen that such a man should 
not be an object of enthusiasm and confidence? 
How comes it that the exhibition of his great pow¬ 
ers produces no other sentiment in the community 
than that of a cold and mere critical approval, 
which never warms into admiration, or glows with 
enthusiasm ? There is Conservatism, but verily 
there is no Peclism, in the country. In former 
limes, men enthusiastically proclaimed themselves 
as Pittites and Foxites; but it would be rare or 
impossible to find the enthusiast who, with the 
fervor of unaffected feeling, would publicly pro¬ 
claim himself a Peelite! 

The prejudice which is rising against Sir Robert 
Peel is a movement against the spirit of the times, 
and is a strong symptom of the character of the 
approaching age. It is beginning to be felt that 
our age is over mechanical, and that the physical 
principle is allowed to predominate over the moral. 
There is a growing tendency not to be satisfied 
with the perception of the mere external causes 
that regulate society; the age is beginning to de¬ 
mand from its representatives and guides that they 
should exhibit a sympathy with the inner life of 
human nature. A modern author has said that 
man has two lives—the inner and outer; and it 
can be scarcely denied that whatever is palpable, 
mechanical, and external, has been almost exclu¬ 
sively developed in this age. And if such still 
continued to be the character of the age. Sir 
Robert Peel would remain, for years to come, the 
foremost man of the time. For he has been almost 
entirely formed outnf the external and conventional. 
He never betrays any symptom of possessing an 
inner life—his human nature is that of the merest 
public man—of an individual whose character is 
wholly moulded by external circumstances. He 
is a Benthamite Tory defending proscription upon 
the ground of utility—the leading statesman of a 
mechanical era—administering the affairs of the 
British Empire according to the spirit of the 
dominant middle class. 

And it is thus that the moral inferiority of the 
premier becomes manifest. Examined on the 
score of rare talents he may dispute the palm of 
political excellence with most of his predecessors ; 
but he is radically defective in that potent quality 
which gained for the Chathams, the Foxes, the 
Grattans, the Cannings, not merely the support of 
political partizans, but the enthusiastic affection of 
devoted friends. The British public have often 
approved of the course, and admired the talents, 
of Sir Robert Peel, but they have never loved his 
character, or sympathized with his personal ambi¬ 
tion. They have given him a respectful and 
discriminating—but never an ardent support. He 
stands out in parliamentary annals as the able 
statesman, who led a party without possessing its 
sympathy, and governed the nation without obtain¬ 
ing the Section of one faction or the abhorrence 
of the other. 

And so will he stand in history. He will be 
remembered as a nian of preeminent parliamentary 
talents, unrivalled in shaping events by tlie calcu¬ 


lated agency of political combinations. He will be 
recollected as a progressive Tory—as a man who 
W'on power for himself and his parly by his happy 
conformity to the spirit of the times. His career 
will be viewed without sympathy or emotion, for 
the absence of ethical purpose will destroy the 
feeling of admiration which his abilities invite, and 
his coldness of character will stifie all sentiments 
of affectionate regard. 

The reader will obser\’e that we have, through¬ 
out the whole of the foregoing remarks, confined 
ourselves almost exclusively to the historical point 
of view; refraining from any speculation on the 
politics of the day, the chances of the present par¬ 
liamentary campaign, or the immediate dangers 
which are supposed to be thickening around the 
dominant party, and its leader. Thus much, 
however, w'e may venture to say in general terms, 
that the stability of any party however strong,— 
of any leader how^ever able,—cannot fail to be 
seriously compromised by braving too often or too 
lightly, the popular odium which (justly or un¬ 
justly) attaches to rescinded votes, and, above all, 
to individual recantation. The public common 
sense cannot but revolt against the spectacle of 
party-followers who within the brief space of three 
days, vote on opposite sides of the same question,— 

‘‘Finding, with nice discriminative sight, 

Black’s not so black, nor white so very white.” 


From Hood’s Marine. 

THE DIARY OF THE LADY WILLOUGHBY. 

1635—1648.* 

When we saw the first announcement of this 
work, we were prepared to expect another wel¬ 
come contribution tow’ard the history of a period 
unexampled in interest—that of the parliamentary 
war ; and we began to hope that in these days of 
general “ record commissions” some personal nar¬ 
rative or memoir of those eventful times had, per¬ 
haps, been discovered in some forgotten escrutoire, 
or hitherto unransacked cabinet, as authentic, and 
as valuable, even if not so graphic, as Lucy 
Hutchinson’s delightful memoirs. The Diary of 
the Lady Willoughby, however, is not authentic. 
Although the masquerade is admirably kept up, and 
although both printer and bookbinder have aided 
to the utmost, and the thick-ribbed paper, and the 
lined pages, and the large wood cut of the Wil¬ 
loughby arms, even the gold paper sprinkled over 
with pale yellow flowers, of the binding, (how it 
reminded us of the century-old books for good 
little girls and boys, which our grandmamma used 
to let us peep at, when we were very good,— 
that is, very quiet,)—even all these cannot disguise 
from the reader, accustomed to works of the seven¬ 
teenth century, that the book is of modern origin— 
not only “ imprinted,” as the title-page quaintly 
sets forth, “by Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans, Paternoster Row, over against War¬ 
wick Lane, 1844,” but is the work of some living 
writer. 

♦“So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby, as 
relates to her Domestic Historv, ana to the Eveutful 
Period of the Reign of Charles the First.’*—Longmans. 
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Still, no one who turns over its pages can feel 
disappointment, any more than he might feel who, 
when reading the poems of the good priest Rowley, | 
should be told that the strongly-locked chest in St. 
Mary Redcliffe’s was a mere fiction, and that a 
gifted youth of eighteen was the real author; or 
than he who, after following the “Aoncient 
Marinere” through his wondrous narrative, should 
be told that it was written by “ that old man 
eloquent’* who departed from among us but as 
yesterday, instead of being the genuine remains 
of some veritable minstrel of the olden time. 

It is as a work of fiction that we shall treat the 
Diary of the Lady Willoughby—a work of fiction 
of great interest and of great beauty—exhibiting a 
heroine neither faultlessly excellent, nor of super¬ 
human loveliness, painting no scenes of “ intensely 
thrilling interest,” as puffing advertisements say, 
still less scenes of wild and extravagant passion, or 
of dark crime and fearful retribution, but detailing 
the home scenes of a noble and gentle lady’s life, 
intermixed with passing notices of public affairs, 
and sadly sweet reflections on the mntability of 
all things. 

The work opens with a pretty morning scene, 
in which the Lady Willoughby, “ for the first 
time since the birth of my little sonne, opened the 
casement, and looked forth upon the park.” Then 
follow details of the preparations for the christen¬ 
ing, the expected arrival of her mother, and a 
slight lover’s quarrel, soon made up, when the 
diary proceeds: 

“ Mett my Husband in the Corridor with Lord 
Brooke, and well nigh lost my Selfe-command 
when he gave a kindl}^ressure of my Hand as he 
led me down stairs. This Evening how different 
does all appeare ; and though this and some other 
late Experiences occasion me to perceave that Life 
is not so calm a Sea as it once did seem in my 
ignorance of humane Nature ; slight Breezes may 
ruffle it, and unseene Rocks may give a Shock to 
the little Shipp: haply the Mariner will learn to 
steer his course, and not feare Shipwreck from 
every accident.” 

The arrival of her mother is shortly after fol¬ 
lowed by the departure of Lord Willoughby. 

“ My deare Lord set forth at a little past six, 
with only one Serving-man, who had a led Horse 
and one to carry the baggage. After they had 
rode some way, they stopp’d, and my Lord dis¬ 
mounted, and taking a short cut thro’ the Park, 
came up to the Window where I had remain’d to 
watch his Departure : he bade me call the Steve- 
ard, gave him some directions; then telling me to 
keep up a good heart, took another tender Leave, 
and followed by Armstrong, returned to the spot 
where were the Horses; and he mounting the led 
Horse, they were soon out of sight. Old Britton 
seemed to understand he was not to follow his 
Master, and came and reared himself up to the 
Window, resting his Fore-paws on the stone; I 
patted his broad Head, and questioned not that he 
felt as I did, that his best Friend was gone : tooke 
a few turns with him on the Terrace; the Mist 
cleared off the distant Woods and Fields, and I 


plainly discern’d the Towers of Framlingham 
Castle, and could heare the pleasant sound of the 
Scythe cutting through the thick Grass in the 
fields nearest, and the Cuckoo, as she fled slowly 
from hedge to hedge.” 

Domestic cares now engage her attention. 
“Busy in the Still-room this forenoon; put the 
dried rose-leaves in paper bags. Alice was pick¬ 
ing the rosemary.” 

“ Bade Alice take heed there should be a good 
store of Chamomile-flowers and Poppy-heads, and 
of Mint water; our poore Neighbours look to us 
for such; gave her my Mother's recipe for Hun¬ 
gary Water and the Conserve of Hips. 

John took the Yarn to the Weaver’s, and 
brought back Flax, Spices, and Sugar. The 
Stage Waggon had not arrived when he left 
Ipswich, and there was no package from London, 
My Lord was to send Hangings for the large 
Drawing Room; but it matters not.” 

Meanwhile, “baby grows finely,” and has also 
cut a tooth ; shortly afterwards we find, 

“ June 6 , Monday, Baby walked a few steppes 
alone, and did seem greatly pleased thereat, as 
were his Parents. 

“ These Lines repeated by one at supper-lime, 
who hath met with divers Mischances in his life: 


The Fortunate have whole YeareSf 
And those they chose ; 

^ But the Unfortunate have onely Bayes, 

And those they lose. 

“ At Dinner near twenty People; some remain 
till next week; young Harry Vane, the Lord 
Brooke, and others. My Husband brought me a 
Muff, and a Fan of Ostrich-feathers, and Sir Philip 
Sydneys Arcadia : the latter most suited to my 
taste; it is said the King dothe hold this Worke 
in high esteeme.” 

Alas! the entry soon after in the Diary is— 
“ Baby ill, and feverishthen, “ my poor child 
worse ;” and then,— 


“ No better to-day : I dare not think: Strength 
and Spirit needed to the utmost; for he likes no 
one so w'ell to nurse him, and hath ever a sweet 
Smile when I come againe after a short absence. 
Oh God, spare him to me : give me not this bitter 
cup. 

“ Weeks have pass’d and I am childless : yett 
doe I seeme as one not awaken’d from a frightfull 
dreame. My Child, my Child. 

“ The Fever hath left me weak: I dare not 
looke back, and there is nothing now left me to 
looke forward to.” 

“ Returned through the Park : never saw the 
Chestnuts and Beeches more beautiful in their 
autumn tints, the fallen Leaves crushed pleasantly 
beneath my Feet, the Sun was setting before I 
was aware, and the Aire grew suddenly chill. 
Taking the nearest w'ay, I entered the house by a 
side-door, and there beneath the old Mulberry saw 
the little Cart and Whip as they had beene left by 
my poore Child the last day he was out, when he 
looked so tired, and I carried him in. I stooped 
and took up the Whip, and hiding it beneath my 
cloke, went straight up stairs: no Hand had 
touched it since his; the teares I wept over it did 
me good: it seemed my innocent right to weep 
over this Token of my lost one 
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Comfort at length revisits the sorrowing yorntg 
mother, and she now bends over the cradle of a 
second child, her daughter Diana. Still *‘a 
weight is on my spirit that no effort or time has 
yet shaken off: will it ever be thus ? Young as I 
am, is Hope so blighted that it will never more 
unfold its fair blossoms V’ Rumors of the coming 
conflict however arise, and 

“July 19, Wednesday, Late in the day Mr. 
Gage r^e up ; he tells us Mr. John Hampden 
hath refused the late Demand for Ship-money: 
Discontent encreasing every where. The pro¬ 
ceedings of the Starve Chamber against Prynneand 
others have roused the whole country, even many 
who before tooke not part with the Malcontents 
doe now expresse their Abhorrence of this Ty¬ 
ranny. My Husband will go to London straight¬ 
way. 

“ With a heavy heart saw my deare Lord de¬ 
part this forenoon : Armstrong accompanying him 
as farr as Ipswich : Struggled against desponding 
Thoughts and pass’d some time in the Nursery, 
to give myselfe Occupation of Mind as well as 
Hands. After a Walk on the Terrace, went to 
Alice's Room; she had long beene ailing: sate 
some while with her to cheer her, as I knew she 
would take to hearte this voyage to London, 
which Place, in her eyes, doth S>ound with all 
manner of Wickednesse and Danger.” 

The entries in the Diary now become less fre¬ 
quent: we find two other daughters have been 
^ded to the family, but 

“ These are fearfull times, let mee be encreas- 
ingly vigilant; and whatsoever happeneth be faith¬ 
ful! to the Duties of my present Station, Wife 
and Mother; and a large Household, the Charge 
whereof is much left to mee: sufficient Care for 
one of but little Experience, and with Health not 
80 good as might be wished. 

“ Read in Isaiah chapter 26, these Words of 
Comfort: Thou keepest Him in perfect Peace whose 
Mind is stayed upon Thee, because he trusteth in 
Thee: May I attaine unto this trust, need have I 
of better Strength than my own at this Time 
when my dearest Life may be in circumstances of 
Danger: at a Time like this, who is safe 1 the 
£mg ever playing false vrith the Commons, and 
disregarding their Privileges, & the House now sit¬ 
ting in Judgement on his favored Servant; yet 
whatsoever Danger may threaten, I would not 
that my Husband should desert his Poste; rather 
let mee rej^ce that he standeth up in his place to 
defend the People’s Rights.” 

A beautiful account of her mother’s last days 
follows. 

“ 1 remember as clearly as if ’twas no longer 
ago than yesterday, the Day whereon my Mother 
arrived, which did afterwards prove to be the last 
time it was ever Happinesse to welcome her 
nnder our Roof. The Afternoon was calm and 
beautiful], and the Sunne low in the West caused 
the Shadows to fall at length acrosse the Grasse, 
the Honeysuckle over the Doorway was covered 
with its p^e luscious Flowers, which hong down 
until some of the trailing Branches lost themselves 
in the old Sweet-brier Bush, and the White Rose, 
my Mother^! favourite Tree, was arrayed in its 
faire Bloaaoms. As we stood looking at these, 
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she did presently arrive. Methought she stepped 
feebly from her Coach; and when I gave her such 
aid as 1 could, she sayd with a moun^ul yet sweet 
smile, I need a stronger Arme now than thine, my 
Daughter: one equally kind, I do fully believe, 
she ^ded as she leaned on my Husband's, Sad* 
dest Thoughts took hold of me, yet did 1 use my 
best endeavour to conceal the r eare that struck 
suddenly on my Heart, that her Tarryance here 
would not be for long. She looked better when 
seated in her accustomed Chaire: and her pale 
Cheek had a delicate colour, which gave me a 
Hope that her Weaknesse was not so great as at 
first did appeare, and that the Difficulty in Walking 
might be from her having sate so long in the 
Coach, causing a degree of Stiffnesse.” 

Meanwhile her strength decays, but 

“ One fore-noon I did prevails with her to let 
them carry her a considerable distance from the 
House, to a sheltered sunny Spot, whereunto we 
did oft resort formerly to hear the Wood-pigeons 
which frequented the Firre Trees hereabout. We 
seated ourselves, and did passe an hours or two 
very pleasantly: she remarked how mercifully 
it was ordered, that these Pleasures should remaine 
to the last Days of Life ; that when the Infirmities 
of Age make the Company of others burthensome 
to us, and ourselves a burthen to theml the quiet 
Contemplation of the Workes of Goa aflbrds a 
simple Pleasure which needeth not aught else than 
a contented Minde to enjoy: the Singing of Birds, 
even a single Flower, or a pretty Spot like this, 
with its bank of Primroses and the Brooke running 
in there below, and this warm Sun-shine, how 
pleasant are they. They take back the Thoughts 
to our Youth, which Age doth love to look back 
upon. She then related to me many Passages of 
her early Life, wherein was observable the same 
Love of natur^ Beauty that doth now minister in 
so large a measure to her Enjoyment. 

“ She asked me if I would repeats the 00th and 
91st Psalmes, which 1 did for the most part; she 
repeated after me the words. Yet is their Strength 
Labour and Sorrow, Three score and ten Yeares 
I have not seene: and this lengthened Span of 
Life may not be ordained for me, yet in the latter 
Days of my Pilgrimage thus farre towards the 
Grave, the Ijord hath layed upon me no Burthen 
which his Love hath not maue light and easy to 
be borne; Sight and Hearing remaine, and the 
Use of my Limbs so farre as an old woman need¬ 
eth. Surely Gh>odnesse and Mercy have followed 
me all the Days of my Life, and will, I doubt not, 
to the close; and my evening Sun will, I humbly 
hope, be permitted to set in brightnesse. She 
took a Rose-bud which 1 had gathered, and sayd, 
This Bud will never open; but some there are 
which will unfold in Heaven. She looked ear¬ 
nestly in my Face: I perceived her meaning. My 
precious Child, mine that is in Heaven, I sayd, 
and could not refraine from Teares. Calm thy- 
selfe, my Daughter: I shall soone meet him, if I 
am founde worthy to be where his pure Spirit is: 
let me feel as a Link between thy Soul and his. 
Oh that I may one day meet there all my deare 
Children: many have l^en my Bereavements, but 
Merc^, tender Mercy, was in all my Afflictions. 

“ One Night, it was the Sabbath, she called us 
both to her Bed-side, expressed her Happinesse in 
beholding us so united in the bonds of Affection 
and Friendship: in a most touching manner ad¬ 
dressed my Husbands commended me as her chief 
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earthly Treasure to his continued tender Care and 
Love, and then, the Teares running down her 
Face, thanked him for the Kiudnesse and Gentle- 
nesse he had always shown to her beloved Daugh^ 
ter: she pressed our two Hands together, raysed 
herselfe up, and in a low tremulous Tone, slowly 
uttered as nearly as 1 can remember them, these 
Words : 

“ Allmighty Father, hefiold these Children: 
blesse them in each other and in their Children; 
keepe them in the Path of Righteousnesse: protect 
them in Danger^ comfort them in Affliction^ and 
when they come to passe through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, let their Spirit faint not, neither 
be afraid: but let them lay hold on the Promises of 
Eternal Life, through Faith in Christ Jesus our 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

“ Shp sunk back exhausted, and revived not 
againe to hold much Intercourse with us. 

About five of the clock in the morning she 
opened her eyes: the early Sunne shon in at the 
Casement, which was at the farthest side from the 
Bed: she appeared conscious of the Day-light, 
and we could partly distinguish the Words, Hea¬ 
ven, no Sun, the Glory of God, the light thereof. 
She look’d on all that were neare unto her, and we 
thought she sayd, Deare Children, 1 stoop’d to 
kisse her: with a last Efibrt she returned my 
Embrace; and as 1 gently layd her Head on the 
Pillow, her pure Spirit left its earthly Mansion.” 

We need not apologize for the length of this 
extract; for its truthfulness and beauty must come 
home to every reader. Lord Willoughby is still 
absent, but 

At five of the clock my Cousins Anne and 
Margaret arrived: seem warm-hearted young 
Women, Anne grown into more Comelinesse than 
she appeared likely to do two yeares since; Afar- 
garet lovely as a bright Morning in May, the calme 
Truthfulnesse of her Countenance brings to mind 
Renter's Verses to the Memorie of 1^ beloved 
Friend, 

A sweet attractive kind of Grace, 

A full Assurance given by Lookes, 

^ Continuall Comfort in a Face 

The Lineaments of Gospell BookesV 

At length Lord Willoughby returns, though 
only on his way to the North. 

“Late in the Aflernoone my Lord arrived, 
travaile-soiled, having ridden so farre out of his 
w'ay to the North: he with some others are ap¬ 
pointed to present to the King, now at Yorke, a 
Declaration from Parliament, He had but a few 
Houres to stay: so much to be sayd in short Time, 
we scarce knew where to begin: he inclined to 
dismisse for a while all Public Afifaires. I caused 
a good fire to be made in our favourite Parlour. 
Armstrong relieved his Master of parts of his 
Hiding-dresse, & tooke Orders respecting fresh 
Horses, baggage, &c. the while I hasten’d up to 
the Nurserte & brought down the three Girls, 
Fan tooke her old place on her Father’s Knee, Di 
on a Stool at his Feet, & 1 nursed and coaxed 
Baby into not being alarmed at a Stranger, so little 
has she seene of him, that at first she did refuse 
to leave my Arms for his: very great was our 
Satisfaction and Delight: he looked wearied, and 
well he might, but sayd the sight of so many 
deare Faces was the onely Happinesse he had had 


since he last saw us, and did more to rest him than 
could aught else: the Dogs too shared his Notice: 
and the Children prattled ^ that we could hardly 
get in a word to each other. One by one they 
were sent ofif to Bed, and we had a short space of 
Quiet to ourselves. 

“ The Take-leave time came at last. And now, 
deare Heart, he sayd to his trembling Wife, with 
much adoe I kept a tolerable Composure, have no 
Mis^vings of thy selfe: 1 have ever found thee of 
qui^ Wit in Difficulties, and manifesting a quiet 
Courage and Endurance, at which I have marvelled: 
and if need should he, I will find Meanes for your 
better Protection, Well was it now that the 
Horses were readie, and he looked not around, 
after his parting Embrace, to see mee drown’d in 
Teares. He set forth well armed. Two Men the 
same, and another with a led Horse and Bag¬ 
gage. 

“ Went to my lonely Roome at Night: the 
Casement shook with the Winde, and presently 
the Raine came downe heavily : for a time 1 was 
overpowr’d with the Grief of losing him, and 
thinking of him riding all night in Weather so 
tempestuous, the while I sat by a brightly burning 
Fire, in a comfortable warm Roome. i et would 
I gladly share his Hardshippes, and be at his Side 
through all. Roused myself at last, and prepared 
for Rest, praying for Strength that my selfish Love 
may never b^ a Hinderance to my beloved Hus¬ 
band in the way of his Duty, but rather that I may 
give all the Aide that a poore weake Creature 
may, to one so farre above her in all true Noble- 
nesse. As I beheld the little Face sleeping beside 
mee, thought what should betide if wee were 
driven from our Home : how should wee find 
Shelter for this tender Flower, and the other deare 
ones.” 

Lord Willoughby arrives safely at Nottingham. 
He “ had some knowledge of Mr. Hutchinson, a 
steadfast friend on the side of liberty, and justice.” 
Would that the Diarist had introduced delightful 
Lucy Hutchinson also to us. Indeed, had some 
of the great leaders of the parliament been intro¬ 
duced to us, as they acted and spoke, these por¬ 
tions of the diary w'hich relate to public afi^airs 
would have had an equal interest with those parts 
that detail domestic occurrences. As it is, the 
notices of passing events are little more than quo¬ 
tations from Rush worth, Lucy Hutchinson, and 
other contemporary writers; and we willingly 
pass them over, to meet with passages like the 
following: 

“The Season of Christmasse hath pass’d 
gloomily. At a time when Families are divided 
by civil! Differences and many gathered round a 
darkened and desolate Hearth, there is not much 
disposition to Mirthfulnesse. The new Yeare hath 
arisen upon a distressed Land : the Dayes and the 
Weekes thereof are yet in the Hand of the Alr 
mighlie: and who shall live or who shall die we 
know not. Apart from the publicke Distractions 
and Unhappinesse, precious Blessings and abun¬ 
dant Mercies fill our House with rejoicing and 
thanksgiving : not onely Life but Lim& spared to 
him who had to go forth into Battle and danger, 
and Nurserie prospering. Methought as yester¬ 
day I sate by a bright Fire-side, three little 
Daughters playing round mee, the deare Father^ 
Digitized by 
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though absent, in health and present safetie, few 
were so blest, suddenly their Play ceased, & Di 
and Fanny were no where to be scene, Bess on my 
Knee: when hidden in the deep Bay Window, 
they sung to my eare very sweetly the Carols they 
had learned from the Neighbours Children ; they 
staid up to Supper, and kept up a fine Prattle. 

“ Walked downe to Wingfields: the poore 
Mother is in a pitiable state, her Son’s lingering 
Deaih has wome her away, & she doth long to 
lay her head beside him in the Grave. Strove to 
comfort her, but beleeve she took more in seeing 
nice share her Sorrow than in any Words I could 
say. Went on to see the Soldier who had his 
arine broken, beside other injuries ; he was greatly 
better and able to walke a little : he sate cleaning 
liis Carbine and Sword, and theTeares ran downe 
Jus Wife’s pale Cheeke as he talked of againe join¬ 
ing the Army, so soone as he could beare the Fa¬ 
tigue : poore Creature.” 

Then the great fear, and amazement in the 
country round at the sight of three suns in the 
firmament, and a rainbowe with the bend towards 
the earth,” is noted, with a kind of half belief in 
the portent, most characteristic of the puritan lady, 
w'hose dread of superstition cannot yet entirely 
overcome the belief of her childhood in omens. 
“ Many did thinke it portended Evile,” she says, 
“but that which did most afl^ect my mind was 
beholding the Bow that had been set in the Cloude 
as a token of the everlasting Covenant, now ap¬ 
pearing as it were overthrown. No wonder that 
we soon after read of dissensions that arise in our 
own party, and alterations in the army.” 

Short notices of the executions of Sir John Ho- 
tham and Archbishop Laud follow, intermixed 
with remarks on domestic afi^irs and laments over 
the still unsettled state of the country. Then the 
children sicken with the measles, from which they 
slowly recover. 

“ The day so milde the Children went out, & 
did greatly enjoy the fresh aire, and rambling 
about the Fields: seated on the Bank by the Pond, 
they wove Caps and Baskets of Rushes. Fanny's 
dainty Hands and slim Fingers looking barely 
strong enough for the worke : whilst we were all 
at worke, we saw Dr. Sampson coming acrosse the 
Field : whereupon I left them, to hear what newes 
he might bring. At their tender age, I like not 
their hearing of Fighting and Crueltie more than 
can be helped. I have heard little of publick 
Affaires since the Battle at Naseby, whereat our 
Army was victorious, & Colonel OromwelVs part 
much noised abroad. Dr. Sampson says the 
King's Cause hath suffered more by the Letters 
found in his Cabinet, the same being now made 
publick, than by his Defeats : many of his Friends 
greatly grieved thereby: his Double-dealing and 
Arrogance herein proved, during his Treaty with 
the Parhament," 

Public troubles multiply; “ and woe is me, the 
Husband whom I love and honour, so mixed up 
with them, that he must abide by their acts, and 
share in them.” 

Late to-night my dearest Life rode hastily up: 
he was safe foi the present moment, & my first 
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Feeling was of unmix’d Thankfulnesse to Him 
who permitted us to meete once more. After he 
had rested awhile, he entered into some Relation 
of the late Events in the House, He and many 
others have believed that the Powers of the Army 
endangered the libertie of the Countrey.” 

“ For a time the consideration of our private 
Affaires was set aside, in the momentous concerns 
of this distracted Kingdome. Who will arise with 
a strong minde and pure Heart, to bring these 
struggles for Freedoms, and these conflicting Opin¬ 
ions to a happy issue”’ 

“ My Husband leant downe his Head on the 
table, & hid his Face on his arme, and so remained 
overwhelmed by the prospect of Misery before us. 
I ventured not to speake : it is an awfull thing to 
behold the Spirit of a strong Man shaken, and to 
hear Sobbes burst forth from his overburthened 
Heart. At length such violent Shivering seized 
him that I summoned Armstrong, We endeav¬ 
oured to persuade him to drinke a little Wine, he 
tooke some, but begged for Water, his Mouth was 
so parch’d : after some time he went to bed, and 
desired that Armstrong might sit up by him during 
the first part of the night: his owne Man, having 
had poore rest of late, he feared to affright mee by 
his uneasie sleepe. I layd mee downe in the Nur- 
serie, rising oft to see if he slept: toward 3 of the 
clock he was more quiet: and at 4 I sent Arm¬ 
strong to bed, and tooke his place by my poore 
Husband, I look’d on his altered Countenance, 
sunk and pale, the faire Brow wrinkled, and his 
long black Haire now gray and disorder’d; a 
slight quivering of his lippes and unequall Breath¬ 
ing betoken’d still uneasy rest: my Eyes grew 
blinded with Teares, and I bent downe and hid my 
Face on the Pillow beside his. And here to my 
surprise found I had dropt asleepe: he seeming 
likely to remaine quiet, I arose softly and stepp'd 
into my Closet, & there alone, endeavoured to com¬ 
pose my Thoughts.” 

Lord Willoughby, now opposing the power of 
the Commons, is impeached, and committed to the 
Tower. 

“ Wente downe in a coach to the Parliament- 
house, and sate therein the while Henry Wil¬ 
loughby did try to learne some Newes. After 
waiting more than an houre, the Lord Say came 
out and inform’d mee a Message had been sent to 
them by the Commons that morning praying for 
further Time to be allowed for bringing up the 
Impeachment of the seven Lords, which was 
granted. Hereupon I went backe to the Tower to 
tell my Husband of this further Delay: and it was 
agreed betweene us that it were well I should re- 
tume to Parham forthwith : and as Mislresse Gage 
did purpose to sett forth early in the forenoon, to¬ 
morrow, and would goe by Hen grave, and had 
offered to carry mee with her in her coach, it 
seemed too favourable an opportunitie to be miss’d, 
although it would make my Departure sudden. 
Left the Tower before 8, the Snow Wing thick 
upon the Street, and with sorrowfull Heart made 
Preparation for setting forth home-wards. My 
deare Husband maketh light of his situation, and 
strives to cheere mee, and persuade mee to take 
Hope in the Exertions now making by a few faith- 
full Friends of Influence in the House, who prom¬ 
ise they will doe him what Service they can to 
pacifie his Adversaries, who are more sharply bent 

against him. The chearfull and composed De- 
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meanour be did maintame eerved for a time to 
Ughten my Forebodings, and the moment of Part¬ 
ing came on a sadden, and 1 followed the Guarde 
downe the Staires and under the Aroh-way as in 
a Dreame: the Doore closed after me : had I in 
truth lefl him, my dearest Life, in that dark Pris¬ 
on-house there alone to await his Sentence ? I 
knowe not how I reach’d my Lodging, some kind 
Friende put mee into a coach and supported mee to 
my chamber. 

“ The night was cold, and my condition forlome 
and comfortlesse, but I laid me downe on the bed in 
as much quietnesse of spirit as 1 well could, feeling 
that rest was needed to encounter the morrow’s 
Journey from this weary Citie to returns to my 
poors Children. Reflection on the Encouragement 
given by divers kind and powerfull Friends was 
very helpfuil, and 1 slept. The time of our De¬ 
parture the next day was appoynted at an early 
houre.” 

A few short notices now follow, from which we 
find that exertions are made to convey Lord Wil¬ 
loughby to Holland; and the Diary concludes with 
the welcome entry, My dear life, thanks be unto 
God, is safe in Holland,*’ and with the following 
most characteristic fragment of a letter: 

Deare Heart, 

** After a toylsome Passage we landed at Dun¬ 
kirk ; methought the Yoys^e did too nearly picture 
my troubled and uncertaine Life. I am well in 
Health: the Packet came safe to hand, and I was 
right glad of the Pastie and Wheaten-loaf, after 
having spent the night on deck, the Victuals on 
board being ill to eat. The Doublet worked by 
my sweete Wife did neatly add to my Comfort, 
as did divers other Matters lovingly remembered 
by her for my use. Heretofore, though often sep¬ 
arated, yet was 1 in the same Countrie that did 
contains my little Ones and her who is my Soule’s 
Joy and Consolation, the truest Friend and Coun¬ 
sellor that ever man had : now each wave carry’d 
me onward to a strange Land, and never did Ab¬ 
sence appear so unsupportable. Kisse our deare 
Children for me. Bid Armstrong be careful to 
omit nought that I left in his Charge; he would 
doe well to see Wingfield concerning the gray 
Horse, which should be cared for: my Brother can 
ride Berwick. 

We have indeed been copious in our extracts, 
'^ut this we are sure the reader will gladly pardon. 
In a day when works of fiction are so characterized 
by exaggeration, when 

“ Who seasons the highest is surest to please,” 

it is refreshing to meet with a book exhibiting so 
much simplicity and truthfulness, so much unaf¬ 
fected, but deep feeUng, and so beautiful a sense^ 
of those daily pleasures and duties, which, because 
they lie in our pathway, are too apt to be over¬ 
looked. It is indeed refreshing to turn from the 
mawkishly sentimental heroines of many modem 
novels, to contemplate a character so natural and 
so excellent, as that of the sweet Lady Wil¬ 
loughby. 

Wafers with the motto “ Not to be GrahametP^ 
have been manufactured, intended as an additional 
injunction against breaking the seal. 


NAPOLEON AT PLAT. 

Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon^ during the 

First Three Years of his Captivity in the Island 

of St. Helena. By Mrs. Abell. Murray. 

This book could be moralized into a thousand 
heedful similes,” were we so disposed. After 
having kept Europe in a storm—after every step 
of his career had been fought anew by orators, 
journalists, and historians—when forgotten in his 
own France (for to what else did the return of 

les cendres^' amount, save a bad pageant?)—a 
sad and sufiering woman, whose childish audacity 
amused his captivity, now gathers her recollections 
to relieve herself from her difficulties. The mouse 
tells of its gambols round the chained lion ! How 
far the wond may be disposed to listen to the tale 
of trifles, is dubious ; to ourselves, it is in every 
point of view, curious, valuable, and touching. 

The maiden name of onr authoress. Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Balcombe, has already figured in so many of 
the St. Helena memoirs, that it is needless to in¬ 
troduce her to the reader : tbe less so, as a part, if 
not more, of her Recollections” has already ap¬ 
peared in the magazines. “The Briars,” where 
Napoleon found her family settled, seems to have 
been the Arcadia of the island : a pretty house, 
situated in a beautiful valley, and surrounded by a 
garden, so rich and teeming, that its produce (if 
we are not to make allowance for some mistake in 
figures,) “ which the family could not consume, 
brought annually from 500/. to 600/./” It was in 
October, 1815, that the tranquiUity of this happy 
valley was broken by the cannon announcing the 
arrival of Napoleon : and the child, who like other 
English chUdren of 1815, had doubtless been 
trained to consider him as something more wick¬ 
edly monstrous than ever was Ogre in faery tale, 
was thoroughly frighted at the thoughts of sleep¬ 
ing in the same comer of the world with a being 
so redoubtable. The evening afrer the emperor’s 
disembarkation, these fixed terrors were doomed 
to receive a shock :— 

“ At four o’clock in the evening, the same 
horsemen whom we had seen in the morning, 
again appeared on their return from Longwood. 
As soon as they reached the head of the narrow 
pass which led down to the Briars, they halted, 
and after apparently a short deliberation, with ter¬ 
ror I saw them begin to descend the mountain and 
approach our cottage. I recollect feeling so dread-. 
fffily frightened, that I wished to run and hide 
myself until they were gone ; but mamma desired 
me to sUy, and to remember and speak French as 
well as I could. * * The party arrived at the 
gate, and there being no carriage-road, they all 
dismounted, excepting the emperor, who was now 
fully visible. He now retained his seat and rode 
up the avenue, his horse’s feet cutting up the turf 
on our pretty lawn. Sir George Colburn walk¬ 
ed on one side of his horse, and General Bertrand 
on the other. How vividly I recollect my feelings 
of dread mingled with admiration, as I now fimt 
looked upon him whom I had learned to fear so 
much. His appearance on horseback was noble 
and imposing. The animal he rode was a superb 
one; his color jet black ; and as he proudly step¬ 
ped up the avenue, arching his neck and champ¬ 
ing his bit, I thought he looked worthv to be the 
bearer of him who was once the ruler of nearly the 
whole European world. Napoleon’s position on 
horseback, by adding height to his fig^, suppli¬ 
ed all that was wanting to make me think him the 
Digitized by 'OO^ C 
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nmt Bajestie jmtm 1 had mr leeB. Hudranj noTer without adaah of malice. Ononore aoeodoto 
was green, ano oorered with rardera, and hia saddle in illnatiation of their intercourse inuat aidfiee 
and housing were of crimson velvet richly em- ** Na^eon asked me whaS my robe de bal wbb 
broidered with gold. He alighted at our house, and to be. 1 most mention that on ray Other's refusal 
we all moved to the entrance to receive him. Sir to allow me to go to the ball, which was to be 
George Cockbom introduced uh to kira. On a given by Sir George Cockbum, 1 had implored the 
nearer approach Napoleon, contrasting, as his emperor’s intereession for me. He most kindly 
shorter figure did, with the noble height sad aris> asked my father to let me go, and his request, of 
tocratie bearing of Sir George Gk^kbum, lost course was instantly acceded to. 1 now ran up 
something of the dignity which had so much stairs to bring my dress down to him. ^ was the 
struck me on first seeing him. He was deadly first ball dress 1 had ever pomewed, and I was not 
pale ; and I thought his features, though cold and a little proud of it. He said it was very pretty; 
immovable, and somewhat stem, were exceed- and the cards being now ready I placed it on the 
ingly beautifu]. He seated himself on one of our sofa, and sat down to play. Napoleon and my 
cottage chairs, and after scanning our little apart- sister were partners, and Las Casas fell to my lot. 
ment with his eagle glance, he complimented We had always hitherto played for sum^lnms, 
mamma on the pretty situation of the Briars. * * but to-night Napoleon said, * MadenioiseUe Betsee, 
The portraits of him give a good general idea of I will bet you a Napoleon on the game.’ I had 
his features; but his smile, and the expression had a pag<^ presented to me, which made up the 
of his eye, conld not be transmitted to canvas, snm of idl my worldly riches, and I said I would 
and these constituted Napoleon’s chief charm, bet him that against his Napoleon. The emperor 
His hair was dark brown, and as fine and silky as agreed to this, and we commeaced playing. Be 
a child’s; rather too much so indeed for a man, as seemed determined to terminate this day of eepU- 
its very soilness caused it to look thin. His teeth as he had begun it. Peeping under bis eards 
were even, bnt rather dark, and I afterwards found as they were dealt to him, he endeavored, when- 
that this arose from his constant habk of eating ever he got an important one, to draw ofif my 
liqoorioe, of which he always kept a supply in his attention, and then slily held it up for my sister to 
waistcoat pocket. The emperor appeared mm^ see. 1 soon discovered this« and ealling him to 
pleased with the Briars, and expressed a wish to order, told him he was cheating, and that if he 
remmn there. continued to do so, I would not play. At last he 

No sooner said than done. Down sat ** the revoked intentionadly, and at the end of the game 
modem earth’s Prometheus,^’ and, what was more tried to mix the cards together to prevent his 
awful, prepared to make acquaintance with the being discovered, but I started up, and sming 
fiunily, by the approved mode among royahies, hold of his hands, I pointed out to him and the 
from the days of Sokunon and Hiram down to others what he had done. He laughed until the 
those of Solomon and the apple-dumpling, namely, tears ran out of his eyes, and declared he had 
by asking questions. He made Miss Balcombe played fair, but that I had cheated, and should pay 
tell him who burnt Moscow, and sing him Ye hhn the pagoda; and when I persisted that he had 
banks and braesin return for whicm he volnn- revoked, he said I was mbchmUe and a cheat; and 
leered ^^Tive Henri Qnatre.” But whatever catching up my ball dress from off the eofr, he ran 
muaie Spontmi, his chosen man, might have out of the room with h, and up to the pavilion, 
drummed into his soul, there was none in his leaving me in terror lest he should crush and spoil 
voice; even the most devoted of generals or mar- dl my pretty roses. 1 instantly set off in chase 
shals could not have told what tune h was the of him, out he was too quick, and darting through 
au^st lips were humming. the marquee, he reached the inner room and locked 

In a few days, if not in a shorter period, famili- himself in. I then commenced a series of ths 
arity had done its usual work; and the Baloembes most pathetic remonstrances and entreaiieB, both 
were as ranch home with Napoleon” (how in English and French, to persuade him te restore 
strangely this reads!) as he at ** the Briars!” me my frock, but in vain; he was inexorable, and 
Miss Elizabeth became his special favorite; the I had the mortification of hearing him laugh at 
playfully teasing hnmor which so eminently mark- what I thooght the most touching of my ^ 
ed his character, and probably was not the least peals. I was obliged to return wiSiout it. He 
attractive ingredient in the personal fascination he afterwards sent down word he intended to keep 
exercised, found ample occupation in the girl’s it, and that 1 might make up my mind not to 
audacious high spirits, and love of mischief. They go to the ball. 1 lay awake h^f the night, and at 
became Battledore and Shuttlecock :—^livelier, last cried myself to sleep, hoping he would relent 
and in better harmony with each other, in pro- in the morning; but the next day wore away, and 
portkm as blows were hard and bounds high. I saw no sign of my pretty frock. I sent several 
The emperor brushed up his hair, and gave a entreaties in the course of the day, but the answer 
sort of sava^ howl” at his playfellow’s entreaty was, that the emperor slept, and could not be dis- 
to fri^ten little Miss Legg—when at table threw turb^ He had gfiven these orders to tease me. At 
English in her teeth, which she as last the hour arrived for our departure for the val- 

apiritedly answered with an impudent battery ley. The horses were brought round, and I saw 
against French frogs—entrapped her into being the little black boys ready to start with our 
saluted by a saucy Tittle French boy (Las Casas’ tin cases, withont, alas! my beautiful dress being 
son) whi^ she arenged, by all but throwing him in them. 1 was in despair, and hesitated whether 
down when he was descending a steep path. I shonld not go in my plain frock, rather than not go 
The children called him “Bony,” and he only stall, when, to my great joy, I saw the emperor 
laughed and answered “ Je ne suis pas ossenx.” running down the lawn to the gate with my dress. 
He showed them his sword, and they pinned him * Here, Miss Betsee, I have brought your dress; I 
in a comer with his own weapon, screaming hope you are a good ral now, and that you will 
with laughter. He gave them sweetmeats and like the ball; and mind that you dance wi& Gour- 
Mj dfmr k , and^ what was hatter, sympathy, though gaud.^ Qaaaral Qouqfaad waa not vfzyf handt 
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some, and I bad some childish fend with him. 1 
was all delight at getting back my dress, and still 
more pleased to find my roses were not spoiled. 
He said he had ordered them to be arranged and 
pulled out, in case any might have been crushed 
the night tefore.” j 

Th^e anecdotes have a certain value, as confir¬ 
matory of the traits of character reported by Ma¬ 
dame d’Abrantds, who has been accusedy it will be 
remembered, of having invented playful disposi¬ 
tions and schoolboy tricks for Napoleon, with the 
purpose of reflecting credit on her own coquetries 
and powers of conquest. In all that concerns 
herself, Mrs. Abell is a reliable witness. It is 
possible that in recording opinions and in ofiering 
general remarks on Napoleon, she draws, more 
than she is aware, on hearsay information. The 
races, and the ear-pinches, the creams and the 
china plates, were sure to fix themselves in the 
fancy and the heart of an amiable and lively giil, 
however misty be her recollections of what the 
emperor said of Josephine, or the Duke d’En- 
ghien—of the prisons of Jaiflla, or the fiotUla at 
Boulogne.— Atr^erutum, 


From Um Aibeoeom. 

THE queen’s rangers. 

A History of the Operations of a Partisan CorpSy 
called the Queen's Rangers, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel J. G. Simcoe, during the 
War of the American Revolution. New York, 
Bartlett & Welford ; London, Wiley & Put¬ 
nam. 

These personal reminiscences (for they are 
little more) of a spirited but subordinate actor in 
the war of the American Revolution, were, it ap¬ 
pears, privately printed by their author and hero, 
so long ago as the year 1787,—but they are now 
for the first time published. 

The neglect which they have so long expe¬ 
rienced at the hands of those who are careful col¬ 
lectors of documentary evidence illustrating that 
eventful history, we are inclined to accept as the 
test of their value. The author has a few prop¬ 
erties fitting him very admirably for a soldier, 
which are by no means appropriate qualifications 
for an historian. The spirit of partisanship, a 
very useful instrument in the field of war, pre¬ 
cisely the genius to wield the one-sided argument 
of the sword, is wholly unfurnished for the unim¬ 
passioned duties of the judgment-seat, and not 
over-wise to commit its no-reasonings to the per¬ 
manent record of the litera scripta. The preju¬ 
dices that have their value, and even rise into 
dignity, amid the false and lurid lights of the 
strong passions which those prejudices faintly re¬ 
flect, but substantially serve—while yet the pas¬ 
sions are at work, and great issues hang on their 
contest,—look small and ridiculous in the calm, 
dear atmosphere of truth that follows—growing 
out of—the storm. Then, again, our heroes per¬ 
sonal vanity—a good soldierly quality, too, where 
it is the companion, as in his case, of unquestion¬ 
able gallantry, and apparently a good deal of pro¬ 
fessional skili,—eerves him better in the field of 


his military enterprises, than in the vamtife 
which records them. In the former, it carried 
hhn eagerly along the path to distinction—urged 
him, by every means in his power, to make (as a 
soldier should) as great a figure as he might 
in the latter, it tempts him to draw that figure in 
larger proportions on the canvas of a vast histor¬ 
ical picture than the conscience of posterity can 
accept. Some other qualities, too, the worthy 
colonel had, which, whether in his capacity of sol¬ 
dier or of author, he might have been better with¬ 
out. He seems to have had no suspicion whatever 
that a sergeant and a lieutenant-colonel could be 
made of the same materials; his arguments in 
favor of the humanities are generally limited in 
their application to persons of rank;—^and when 
he comes to insist on points of military punctilio 
with the leaders of the rebels, (as, all his days, he 
continued to call those builders-np of a majestic 
nation,) be is at once mystified and indignant to 
find his strait-laced positions and established eti¬ 
quettes met by arguments of broad and general 
right. The republican simplicity disconcerted 
him; and he evidently hated the ** rebel” chiefs 
for no one thing so much as because they would 
not subject their reasonings, any more than they 
had subjected their bodies, to drill. His own 
mind vras always in full unilbrm. When we 
speak of his hatred of the republican party, how¬ 
ever, it mast be understood '(for he seems to have 
had nothing malignant in his nature) that hia 
hatred was not a passion, but a principle. It was 
in no degree melo-dramatic, but merely pedantic ; 
it was a portion of his military duty. In fact, the 
colonel could see very little further than the length 
of his sword. Of the great troths that were fer¬ 
menting around him he perceived nothing; he 
apprehended neither the characters of the events 
which were passing before his eyes, nor of the 
men who ruled them to their issues. Of Wash¬ 
ington he writes as follows, in 1787 

“ In the length of the war, for what one generous 
action has Mr. Washington been celebrated? What 
honorable sentiment ever fell from his lip which can 
invahdate the behef, that surrounded witn difficulties, 
and imorant in whom to confide, he meanly shel¬ 
tered himself under the opinions of his officers and 
the congress, in perpetrating his own previous deter¬ 
mination ? And, in perfect conformity to his inter¬ 
ested ambition, which crowned with success beyond 
human calculation in 1783, to use his own expres¬ 
sion, * bid a last farewell to the cares of office, and all 
the employments of public life,* to resnme them al 
this moment, (1787,) as President of the American 
Convention.’* 

In a word, Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe was better 
fitted for the particular age (and scenes) in which 
be played hia part, than for this unwarlike one, intp 
which he has imprudently intruded, (by means of 
this book,) ** in his armor as he lived,” and calcu¬ 
lated to cut a far more distinguished figure at the 
head of the “ Queeh’s Rangers” than in the title- 
page of any volume whatsoever. 

I Notwithstanding theia defeats in j^aathoi’A 
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expected that a narratiye of such events as form 
the daily life of a partisan corps, in such a field as 
that on which the great battle of American inde¬ 
pendence was fought, must have been one of ex¬ 
citement and adventure at least,—rich as romance, 
if meagre as history. But here, again, the reader 
is doomed to disappointment; it is, as the author 
himself says of it, ** not generally interesting.” It 
is a mere military journal, kept in dry military i 
form, not only not connecting (for reasons which 
we have already given) the particular facts with 
which it deals with the general ones of which they 
are the supplement—so as to make history of them 
—but so presenting the detached incidents them¬ 
selves as to show them divested of all color. The 
author is no dramatist, he is only a soldier. For 
this very reason, it is possible that the work has 
value as a military instructor. It is written with 
great simplicity ; and, as no man could conduct an 
authentic narrative through suoh events without 
throwing occasional light on the action, or the 
characters of the actors, it may, perhaps, be worth 
consulting amongst the materials for history. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Simooe (who afterwards at¬ 
tained the rank of general, and was the first lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of Upper Canada, on the division of 
the province of Quebec,) inherited his taste for the 
profession of war—being the eldest son of Captain 
Simeoe, of the navy, who died in command of the 
Pembrokef in the expedition of 1759, against Que¬ 
bec. The son’s Oxford education introduced him 
to Caesar, Tacitus and Xenophon, his classics by 
predilection—and, at the age of nineteen, he ex¬ 
changed the trencher for the military cap, becom¬ 
ing an ensign in the 35th, and landing at Boston 
on the memorable day of the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. He, subsequently, led a company at the 
battle of Brandywine, where he was wounded; 
and finally obtained the great object of his ambi¬ 
tion, an independent command, by his ^point- 
ment, with the title of lieutenant-colonel, to the 
head of the “ Queen’s Rangers.” This celebrated 
contingent of the Provincial Legion had already 
distinguished itself greatly, before Colonel Simeoe 
undertook its command; and under his zealous ex¬ 
ertions and well-directed regulations, it grew rapid¬ 
ly in fame and efiSciency. The gallantry and perfec¬ 
tion of bis corps were the objects nearest his heart. 
He got together, at a considerable sacrifice of his 
private fortune, a very spirited band—succeeded 
in keeping them well equipped during all the ac¬ 
cidents of the contest—^inspired them with a por¬ 
tion of his own military ardor—added, with the 
permission of hU chiefs, a troop of hussars to the 
regiment, which he mounted on the enemy’s horses 
as they ceuld get them—and obtained testimonials 
from all with whom they served, to the active en¬ 
terprise and gallant bearing of his ** partisans.” 
In a campaign of more than five years, they are 
sadd to have never sufifered a single reverse 
and tbeii comm^er reports of them, with justifi- 


language of a former age, they were the forlorn 
of the armies in which they served; and that, even 
in winter quarters, where, in common wars, troops 
are permitted to seek repose, few hours can be se¬ 
lected in which the * Queen’s Rangers’ had not 
to guard against the attacks of a skilful and enter¬ 
prising enemy.” His regulations for attaining this 
state of efficiency seem to have been directed by 
sound practical wisdom. He labored successfully 
to free his light troops from that character of ma¬ 
rauders which has been too generally earned by 
partisan bodies, attaining his object less by formal 
prohibition than by generating a sense of military 
honor amongst his men. It was his earnest en¬ 
deavor, too, to create amongst them a sense of 
individual importance and enterprise. ** It was 
explained that no rotation, except in ordinary du¬ 
ties, should take place among light troops, but. 
that those officers would be selected for any ser¬ 
vice who appeared to be most capable of executing 
it; it was also enforced, by example, that no ser¬ 
vice was to be measured by the numbers employed 
on it, but by its own importance; and that five 
men in critical situations or emplo 3 rment, was a 
more honorable command than an [a] hundred on. 
common duties.” “ The officers of the ‘ Queen’s 
Rangers’ always understood, that whatever plans 
they might ofler for the good of the king’s service, 
would be patronized, and fairly represented to the 
commander in chief by the lieutenant-colonel, that 
they might reap the fruit of their own exertions.” 

With some difficulty, Colonel Simeoe managed,, 
amid the changes of the war, to preserve the green- 
uniform of his rangers. “ Green,” he says, “ is, 
without comparison, the best color for light troops, 
with dark accoutrements; and if put on in the 
spring, by autumn it nearly fades with tlie leaves,, 
preserving its characteristic of being scarcely dis¬ 
cernible at a distance.” In this particular Ameri¬ 
can war, against a nation of impromptu soldiers, 
the absence of the distinguishing and conspicuous 
red had other advantages—of which the following 
may be taken for an example:— 

** On the arrival at the camp, Lieut. Colonel 
Simeoe immediately passed a deep hollow that 
separated it from a high hill, with the hussars, in 
order to observe the ground in front, as was his 
constant custom ; two men came out of the wood 
to Lieut. Wickham, who was patrolling, deceived 
by his green clothes; he gave in to the deception, 
passed himself upon them for a rebel partisan, and 
introduced Lieut. Colonel Simeoe to them as Colo¬ 
nel Lee. One of the men was very glad to see 
him, and told him that he had a son in his corps, 
and gave him the best account of the movements 
of the rebel army, from which, Lieut. Colonel 
Simeoe said, he h^ been detached two days; the 
other proved to be a committee-man of New Jersey; 
they pointed out the encampment of the British 
army, and were completely deceived, till, having 
told all they knew, and on the party returning, 
the committee-man having asked, * I wonder what 
Clinton is about 1’ * You shall ask him yourself,’ 
was the anawer, ‘ for we are British.’ 
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Bnoh a corps, in sneh times, the lieul. colonel did 
not escape the casualties of his position. He was 
tfirioe wounded, and once taken prisoner, his horse 
being killed under him, and himself stunned by the 
riolenoe of his faU, so as to be reported dead by 
diose of his men who were with him at the time 
of his capture. Of all the circumstances of his 
life, this imprisonment seems to hare tried his 
temper most severely; and his stilted bearing 
under it almost reaches the ridiculous, seen beside 
the quiet plain-dealing of the republican leaders 
before whom he showed off. That they did not 
sooner arrive at an understanding was simply be¬ 
cause they were not speaking a common language. 
The colonel did his best to provoke them, but bad 
no success. They appear to have been amused 
with his flourishes, but answered his arguments 
calmly and courteously. At the first moment of 
his iiiq)ri8onment he would seem to have been in 
some personal danger. A Captain Yorbees was 
unnecessarily killed by the detachment, on its 
return home, after the colonel was taken; and the 
excited populace, misled into the belief that the 
latter was present at the catastrophe, was eager 
for vengeance. The governor of New Jersey, 
Bfr. Livingston, however, did everything that was 
necessary for his protection; and the American 
Colonel, Lee, to whom he had often been opposed 
on service, wrote to offer him money, and such 
advice and alleviations as were suited to his posi¬ 
tion. Finally, the colonel was committed to 
Burlington gaol, along with Colonel BiUop, of the 
loyal militia of Staten Island ;^the latter, how¬ 
ever, to our author’s great indignation, being 
treated according to ftie terms of the following 
mittimus from the Commissary of Prisoners 

To the Keeper of the Common Jail for the county 
of Burlington, Greeting, 

*‘You are hereby commanded to receive into 
your custody the body of Col. Christopher Billop, 
prisoner of war, herewith delivered to you, and 
aaving put irons on his hands and feet, you are to 
chain him down to the floor in a close room, in 
the said jail; and there so detain him, giving Irim 
bread and water only for his food, unril you re¬ 
ceive further orders from me, or the Commissary 
of Prisoners for the State of New Jersey, for the 
time being. Given under my hand at Elizabeth 
Town, this 6th day of Nov. 1779. Eusha Bou- 
DiNOT, Com. Pris. New Jersey.” 

This mittimus was accompanied and explained 
by the following letter from the Commissary to the 
prisoner:— 

“ Sir,—Sorry I am that I have been put under 
the disagreeable necessity of a treatment towards 
UT person that will prove so irksome to you; 
t retaliation is directed, and it will, I most sin¬ 
cerely hope, be in your power to relieve yourself 
from the situation by writing to New York, to pro¬ 
cure the relaxation of the sufferings of John Lesh- 
ier, and Capt. Nathaniel Randal. It seems noth¬ 
ing, short of retaliation, will teach Britons to act 
like men of humanit]^ I am, sin your most hum¬ 
ble aervaot, Eusba Boudikot, Com. S. 


** Notldfig,*^ Mya thtf colonel, ** oonM 

possibly eoggest to Bondbiot the leflectioii he made 
on the national humanity, but that |ie could do H 
with impunity/—and that it did not misbecome his 
birth and extfaction^ being the son of a low French-' 
fnaUf who kept an alehouse at Prhice Town,** He * 
adds:—“H i# brother has been President of Con¬ 
gress,** 

In the progress of the correspondence Colonel 
Simcoe observes to Governor Livingston 

“I never heard of a !t. colonel’s being taken 
from his parole, and confined in a common gaol, 
because a private sentinel was imprisoned ; and 
am at a loss, in such treatment, to find the mean¬ 
ing cf retaliation. You cannot force yourself to 
believe, sir, that I ever harbored a thought of vio¬ 
lating my parole ; although the princi]^ of honor 
be very imp^ectly felt among common people^ no 
man, even in that cfaes, would break his word, or 
susp^ that a British oflicer dare A> it, were hw 
not himself divested of all probity.” 

To bis own oounaander. Sir Henry Clinton, In- 
dosing this correspondenoe, he writes: “ For my 
own part, sir, I wish for no letaliatioii that nay 
affect the rights which the custom of war aUow» 
to mdwidsuts of rank, to soften the horrors cf tt,** 

A month after Colonel Simcoe’s capture, Oow' 
emor Livingston again replies to his remonstrances' 
as follows 

“ What yon mean by being used Hke a criminal 
I am at a Im to detenoine. If yon refer to your 
imprisonment, our own people have received simH 
lar treatment from the British in numerous iu-' 
stances; Mr. Fitzrandolph, one of our citizens, 
who is proposed to be exchanged for you and Col. 
BiUop, IS at this very time used in the same man¬ 
ner, and is no more a criminal than any man that 
is not so. If Sir Henry Clinton will apee to any 
exchange, I cannot see why he shoukl object to 
the one proposed ; and, considering that one of 
those we want to have liberated is in gasl, and 
that the other has been chained to the floor for 
above four months, there b the highest reason for 
thb State to iosbt upon it; if he b against aD ra- 
change whatsoever, to him, rir, you must ascribe 
the prolongation of your durance. That we con¬ 
sider your reputation with the Britbh troops, and 
your intended voyage to Europe, as two circum¬ 
stances that will probably expedite the relief of 
our snffering citizens, you will be pleased to im¬ 
pute (though yon may regret, as I really do my¬ 
self, your personal disappointment^ to fidelity 
to those for whose liberty it b my duty to be anx* 
ious.” 

To which the followiDg b the colonel’s an¬ 
swer 

“ I conceive myself treated as a criminal; the 
custom of civilized nations allows a parole of honor 
to oflicers, but not to private sentinels: as such 
Mr. Fitzrandolph’s confinement b an usual matter, 
therefore it does not confer any dbgrace or hard¬ 
ship upon him, but what was incident to hb em¬ 
ployment ; hb station b allowed by yourself in 
the claim yon make for mine and Cm. fiillop's re¬ 
lease. 1 do conceive, sir, that when it was pro¬ 
posed that Col. Billop and I should be exchanged 
for Lt. Col. R^olds, and as many privates as 
make up the diroienoe of, rank between a eoleml 
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mad s privails teslasl, thti aeidier did yon or 
«oimofl seriously imaBino it could be accepted of.” 

Nothing could ever persuade the author that 
uny number of privates could count against a colo¬ 
nel of partisaos—-or make him understand that 
revolutionary Americaoe, whose armies were filled 
with volunteers, had a difi!erent mode of reckoning. 
However, after some further blustering, an appeal 
to Washington, which that general did not see fit 
to answer, and some eehemes for escape, on his 
own part and that of his friends, Colonel Simcoe 
was exchanged on the 27th of December; and re¬ 
turned, after an imprisonment of more than two 
months, on the last day of the year, to his place, 
in which be ever shows to most advantage, at the 
head of the ** Queen’s Rangers.” 

The part taken by Colonel Simcoe in the affiur 
of the unfortunate Hajor Andfd, is all to the credit 
both of his daring and of hie feelings. On the fine 
intimation of Che major’s detention, he—> 

** By letter, desired Lt. CoL Crosbie to inform 
the commander-in-ehief, *that if there was any 
possibility of rescuing him, be and the Queen’s 
Rmigers were ready to attempt it, not doubting to 
eocceed in whatever a similar force could efi[ect.’ 
At the same time, he sent out persons to watch 
the road between Washington’s camp and Phila¬ 
delphia; fiir he reasoned, that without the con¬ 
currence of Congress that general would not pro¬ 
ceed to extremities, and £bX probably he would 
send Major Andrd to Philadelphia, in which case 
he might possibly be retaken upon the road 
thither.” 

He wrote also to Colonel Lee, his old but fnend- 
ly opponent, ** of whose generous temper he had 
personally received so many proofs, to procure an 
interview with him, ostensibly for the exchange of 
prisoners, bnt really to converse with him relative 
to Major Andrd. Tliat ofiker penetrated his views, 
and returned an answer,” from which the follow¬ 
ing is an extract 

** I am happy in telling yon, that there is a pro¬ 
bability of Major Andre’s being restored to his 
eonntry, and tlie enstoms of war being fully satis¬ 
fied.—-) have the honor to be, &c. Hbnrt Lee.— 
Since writing the foregoing, I find that Sir Henry 
Clinton’s offers have not come np to what was ex¬ 
pected, and that this hour is fixed for the execution 
of the sentence. How eold the friendship of those 
high in power!” 

After the execution. Colonel Simcoe, 

In his orders to the Queen’s Rangers, the offl- 
oers and soldiers of which personally knew and 
esteemed Major Andrd, he informed them, Uiat 
‘ he had given directions that the regiment should 
immediately be provided with black and white fea¬ 
thers as mourning for the late Major Andrd, an 
officer whose superior integrity and uncommon 
ability did honor to his country, and to human na¬ 
ture. The Queen’s Rangers will never sully their 
glory in the field by an undue severity; they will, 
as they have ever done, consider those to nnder 
their protection who shall be in their power, and 
will strike with reluctance at their unhappy fellow- 


snbjeets, who, by a mtem of the beaest artifices, 
have be^ seduced from thmr allegiance, and dis¬ 
ciplined to revolt: bnt it is the It. colonel’s most 
silent hope, that on the close of some decisive 
victory, it will be the regiment’s fortune to secure 
the murderers of Major Andrd, for the vengeance 
due to an injured nation, and an insulted army.” 

When York Town capitulated, the “ Queen’s 
Rangers” were included in the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis’ army. Colonel Simcoe returned to 
England, where he was advanced to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the British army. In 1790 he 
was elected to sit in Parliament for the borough 
of St. Mawes; and afterwards, as we have said, 
proceeded to Upper Canada as lieutenant-governor. 
In 1794 he attained the rank of major-general, and 
soon afterwards succeeded Sir Adam Williamson, 
as civil governor and commander in chief in St. 

I Domingo. He remained there but a few months; 
was made lieutenaDt-general in 1798; was invested 
i with the command of the town of Plymouth and 
county of Devon, on the threatened invasion of the 
French in 1801; and died in 1806, at^the age of 
fifty-four, when about to succeed Lord Lake, as 
commander in chief of the British forces in India. 
As a military man he seems to have had mnch 
professional knowledge; bis Canadian policy was 
poisoned by his hatred of the Americans, more 
deeply entertained and loudly professed since, and 
because of, their triumph. His prejudices, though 
they failed eventually to serve his country, served 
himself; and verily his partisanship had its shun- 
dant rewards. 


From Punch. 

ASKING A LOAN—AND THE ANSWER. 

FEOH A GENTLEMAN TO A FRIEND, SOLICITING HIS AO- 
CEFTANCE AND BOND. 

Mt Dear Richards, —^In this onr fleeting life, 
how few are the opportunities afforded us of really 
testing the hearts of our friends! Sorry, indeed, 
should I be for my own nature, were I of the bar¬ 
ren creed of those who, from the depths of their 
would-be-wisdom, smile knowingly at friendship, 
as though, like the word pheenix, it spoke of some¬ 
thing very fine, hut very fabulous; a spicy monster, 
building m the clouds, and never known to descend 
upon our earth. No; I should be among the most 
insensible of my kind—a very sav^e of social life 
—Hiid I fail to worship friendship in my innermost 
heart as a virtue illustrated by one of the noblest 
of created men. Forgive me if 1 do not name 
him; for true worth, like the rose, will blush at 
its own sweetness! 

Truly, it is pleasant to hear men abuse the 
world, as thougn, forsooth, they themselves were 
the only shining exceptions from the general sel¬ 
fishness they condemn. When I hear a man cry 
out, ** It is a bad world,” I must of course lump 
him with the aggregate iniquity; for how can he 
have the enormous vanity to select himself as the 
one pure Adam from naughty millions? No, 
Richards; be it my faith to think the beet of the 
world; be it my special felicity to know that I 
hold the heart—ay, as though it were in my hand 
I —of the truest and the best of friends. But whs^ 
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indeed, is friendship, if it be not tctive? What, 1 
but a harp, or the divinest of Cremonas, resting in l 
silence—all the melodious, ravishing sounds that < 
waft our spirits to the clouds, sleeping in their 
strings, a dumb sleep 1 So is it with the heart of 
a true friend until touched by the wants of his 
companion. j 

My dear Richards, I enclose you a bill of a hun- ! 
dred and fifty pounds. That bill, like the harp or 
fiddle I have spoken of, is now as a dead thing, i 
But only write across it “ Accepted, John Rich* j 
ards,” and it will have a voice of gold—yes, it 
will ring with sovereigns. Oh, friendship! thou 
divinest alchemist, that man should ever profane 
thee ! Send the bill back by post, as I must have 
the cash to-morrow. 

I have many acquaintance, any of whom would 
have gone through the little form (for it is only a 
form) I ask of you. But no: I should have 
thought such an act on my part a treason to our 
friendship. You know, my dear boy, that I am 
apt to be imaginative; and thus, it is a sweet and 
peculiar pleasure to me to fancy both our names 
linked indissolubly together—the union legalized 
by a five-shilling stamp,—each adding value to the 
other by being paired. Thus, it almost seems to 
me, that we merge two souls into one—that in 
very truth, by the potent spell of friendship, we 
are no longer single, but bound together by a bond 
unknown to those pagans of the ancient time, 
Orestes and Pylades, Damon and Pythias! 

, Yes; with a slight flourish of the pen, we shall 
feel what I once thought impossible, a greater 
interest in one another. We shall know that our 
names, written upon accredited paper, pass in the 
world as symbols of gold; you will have turned 
ink-drops into ready money, and I shall have re¬ 
ceived it. The roses that wreathe around the 
stamp are, to my mind's eye, Richards, the very 
^pes of our kindred minds. Do not, however, 
fail to post the bill to-night. 

There is—believe he calls it—a bond on my 
account for three or four hundreds to which a 
troublesome attorney wants your name. Come 
and breakfast with me on Monday, my dear boy, 
and it shall be ready for you. Heaven bless 
you. Your friend, to the Place of Tombs, 

Montague St. George. 

P. S. I have a pati de foie ^raSy which I don’t 
think you ever tasted, from faris, for Monday. 
It’s made of geese’s-liver. They put the live 
goose before the fire and make it drink and drink. 
Rather cruel, but there’s no mistake in the liver. 

the friend^s answer, refusing both acceptance 

AND BOND. 

Mr Dear Montague, —^Your letter has given 
me great pleasure. You know how highly I have 
always thought of friendship; it is, as you say, a 
divine thing. Indeed, to my mind so divine, that 
it should never, no never, be mixed up with 
money. 

Nevertheless, however we may differ on this 
little point, it is impossible for me to speak as I 
feel on your letter. It is charmingly written. 
There is a beauty, a fervor in your sentiments 
about friendship that convince me you have felt its 
treasures, and are therein, though poor in the 
world’s esteem, rich as an emperor. My dear 
friend, cultivate this style of writing; I am cer¬ 
tain money is to be made by it. 

I agree with you as to your opinion of the 


world—it is a glorious world—«nd glorious, indeed, 
are some of the people in it. The friendship that 
has so long subsisted between us, must make roe 
acknowledge this. Your simile of a friend and a 
fiddle is perfect and touching. What, indeed, are 
they both made for, if not to be played upon 1 

Your picture of the unison of souls, when both 
the souls’ hands are to the same bill, is beautiful, 
affecting. I have read the passage over twenty 
times. It has neither one word too many or too 
few. The picture is perfect: a cabinet gem to be 
locked up in one’s heart. The unison of souls is 
a charming phrase; but, unhappily, my friend, it 
is too fine, of too subtle an essence to be acknowl¬ 
edged and respected by the coarse men of the 
world. The sheriff*, for instance, cares not for 
souls, only inasmuch as they are in bodies. Now, 
unhappily, so far as we know, disembodied souls 
do not draw or accept; otherwise, what felicity 
would it be to me to meet and mingle with your 
spirit on a five-shilling stamp \ 

I confess, too, that it is tempting to think that, 
by the alchemy of a few ink-drops, I could put a 
hundred and fifty gold pieces, (bating the dis¬ 
count,) in the purse of my friend. Alas! if the 
ceremony began and ended with ink, I would 
spend a Black Sea upon you. You should have 
my name ten thousand times multiplied, with a 
good wish in every stroke, hair and thick. 

That you have eschewed so many acquaintance, 
all happy with clean-nibbed pens to accept for you, 
and in the fulness of your friendship selected me, 
is a compliment, nay more, it is an evidence of 
your aflfection which I—I hope to deserve. 

You know that J, as well as yourself, am apt to 
be imaginative. Imaginations, however, fly not 
always together. You say, that by accepting the 
bill, our souls would be united. My dear friend, 
for three months, I should feel ourselves growing 
together, every day strengthening the process. I 
should feel as if I breathed for two; n^, I should 
hardly turn in my bed unincumbered. I should, in 
my fancy, become a double man with only single 
strength to bear about my added load. You know 
the stoiy of Sinbad and the Old Man of the Moun¬ 
tain ? That is a fine allegory, though not under¬ 
stood. The truth is, the Old Man drew a bill, and 
Sinbad—guileless tar!—accepted it. 

You speak of the roses that wreathe about the 
stamp. They are, indeed, very pretty. But, 
somehow, roy eye fell upon the thistles; which 1 
doubt not, the benevolence of Her Majesty causes 
to be embossed there; thistles, clearly significant 
that the man who accepts a bill, save for his own 
debt, is an ass. 

I am, on the contrary. 

Your aflfectionate friend, 

John Richards. 

P. S. I can’t come on Monday, and I don’t 
like paii de foie gras. Why, in the name of 
mercy, should geese be treat^ as you describe. 
They never accept other geese’s bills. 

A German paper reports that the late riot at 
Breslau, when most threatening, was brought to a 
close by an unexpected circumstance, which ex¬ 
cited the mirth of the crowd. The following proc¬ 
lamation suddenly appeared in various parts of the 
town—“The revolution cannot be continued, in 
consequence of the sudden hoars^eness of the jour- 
neymen-bootmakers!’’ This pleasantry immedi¬ 
ately put a stop to the proceedings. ^ 
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GBOSRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 10.—Viscount Ebrington and Lord Harry 
Vane were elected Fellows. Read an account 
communicated by Lord Stanley, of an exploratory 
gurney to Lake Torrens, Australia, by Capt. 
Frome, R. E., Surveyor-General of South Aus¬ 
tralia. On the 20th of July, Capt. Frome having 
left his dray and the larger portion of his party at 
a point of the Black Rock hills, in lat. 32° 45' 25", 
took only a light sprii^ cart, the bottom filled with 
kegs containing sufficient water for three days for 
the horses, and provisions for one month, which 
was as much as the cart would contain. The 
object was to ascertain the southern terminus of 
the Eastern branch of Lake Torrens, as laid down 
by Mr. ^re, and also the nature of the country 
between Flinders’ Range, as high as the parallel I 
of Mount Hopeless and the meridian of 141° (the 
extern limit of the province.) Proceeding in a 
direction N. by E. the traveller came to a water¬ 
course, which ran, like all the streams he sub- | 
TOquently crossed at the eastern foot of the range, 
in a N. E. direction ; this was the Siccus, having 
a ^tion nearly equal to that of the Murray, and 
with indications of not very remote floods, having | 
risen to between twenty and thirty feet above its j 
bed. Having crossed this river, Capt. Frome was 
obliged to hug the hills on his left for the sake of 
water, thus going northward as far as the pai^lel 
of 30° 59'y when the lake became visible within 16 
or 16 miles, and appeared from the high land to 
be covered with water, studded with islaods and 
backed on the east by a bold rocky shore. This 
was, however, only an effect of the mirage, for on 
riding to the spot the following day, not a drop of 
water was to be seen in any direction. A salt 
crust was seen at intervals on the surface of the 
sand at the margin of the lake, or more properly 
of the desert. The sand became more and more 
loose, without the slightest trace of vegetation, 
rendering hopeless any attempt to cross with 
horses. Having proceeded as far as Mount Serle, 
Capt. Frome was convinced that Mr. Eyre’s eastern 
arm of Lake Torrens was in reality the sandy 
desert he had left, and whose elevation above the 
level of the sea was 300 feet. From Mount Serle 
the traveller returned southward to Pasmore river, 
whence he struck across to the low hills stretching 
away eastward to the south of Lake Torrens, the 
most northern of which he reached the second 
evening. Want of water, however, prevented 
Capt. Frome from going as far as he wished, but 
from the position he had reached, he could plainly 
see the whole country within 50 or 60 miles of the 
boundaries of the province, which presented the 
most absolute sterility. The captain is, never¬ 
theless, of opinion that in the wet season, and by 
carrying water for eight or ten days, the distance, 
160 miles, from Prewitt’s Springs to Mount Lyell, 
might be crossed by a small party; but from 
thence to the Darling, 80 miles further, no water 
would be found. Besides, it would be madness to 
attempt anything on that river without a consider¬ 
able force, on account of the natives; whereas the 
Laidly Ponds might be reached with any number 
of men, in as short a time and with more certainty, 
by ascending the Murray, and proceeding north 
from thence. On returning to the depot, Capt. 
Frome moved the party down to Mount Bryan, 
and endeavored to proceed thence in a north¬ 
easterly direction ; but though the hills had an 
elevation of from 1,200 to 1,500 feet above the plain. 


there was no indication of rain having fallen there 
since the deluge. To proceed was, therefore, im¬ 
possible. From Mount Porcupine, the highest of 
the hills, a clear view was obtained in every di- 
recrion, and a more barren, sterile country cannot 
be imagined. Capt. Frome concludes by observ¬ 
ing that there appears to him to be no country 
eastward of the high land, extending north of 
Mount Bryan as far as Mount Hopeless, a distance 
of about 300 miles, as far as the meridian of 140°, 
and probably much beyond it, available for either 
agricultural or pastor^ purposes. The country 
presents in many places the most unequivocal 
marks of volcanic action.— Aihenman. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

June 17.— ^This was the closing ordinary general 
meeting of the session. A communication was 
read by the Secretary, from Mr. W. Granville, 

“ On some of the Methods and Contrivances em¬ 
ployed by the ancient Greeks in their Buildings,” 
being tha result of observations made by him 
daring his recent travels in Greece, Sicily, &c., 
and more particularly of an attentive examination 
of the remains of the Erechtheum, the Parthenon, 
and the temples at Selinunti. When we consider, 
observed Mr. Granville, the perfection to which 
Greek art attained, that it was arrived at only 
after the experience of more than eleven centuries, 
and that its glorious improvement was chiefly 
owing to the united efforts of generations con¬ 
centrated upon one particular object, namely, the 
erection of temples to their protecting divinities, it 
becomes an interesting subject of inquiry to as¬ 
certain, from the structures themselves, those 
principles and contrivances which, even in the 
most trifling or minutest matters, were the result 
of that improvement. The ancient Greeks were 
as empiric^ in their rules upon the proportions of 
each stone they employed, as upon the proportions 
of die whole design ;—thus, it may be observed, 
for example, that the size of the stones in the 
Erechtheum and in the Parthenon, differ in about 
the same ratio as the one building differs from tha 
other. 

Symmetry likewise was considered as necessary 
in the position of the joints, as in the composition 
of the plan, or the arrangement of the triglyphs, 
and mutules. The Greek joint, whether executed 
in marble or stone, is a thing really to marvel at, 
from its perfection arising from the amount of skill 
and labor bestowed upon it. After noticing the G 
predilection of the Greeks for constructing their 
buildings with large blocks of marble or stone, Mr. 
Granville proceeded to explain, in detail, the modes 
adopted by them in quarrying, working, raising 
and setting the stones in their several positions, 
and more particularly as to the mode of working 
and fluting the columns of the large temples. 

With respect to the employment of color in the 
decoration of ancient temples, Mr. Granville ob- 
serye6,-^It is known that the Greeks, in many in¬ 
stances, constructed their temples of a very rough 
and intractable stone, e^ecially those of an early 
period, as at Corinth, .^gina, the old Hecatom- 
pedon at Athens, Pcestum, &c.; this was owing 
to the natural qualities of the stone where they 
built, and their preferring the materials at hand to 
a better kind, the procuring of which would oc¬ 
casion difficulty. It is equally well ascertained 
that they covered the stone with a thin coating 
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ing the Polyohromic painting, which ooold hardly 
he executed on a rough surface, or for both these 
porpoees, has not as yet been decided. I am in- 
din^ to ima^ne that it was for the express pni^ 
pose of receivmg the painting, since I hare found 
instanees where the buildings have been corered 
with a fine stucco or other coating, even though 
the stone was of a smooth and excellent quality, 
and the wodunanship of the most perfect kind :— 
this ie the case in the temples of Jupiter Panhel* 
• lenins in JSgina, and Juno Jjucina at Agrigentum. 
In works of a later period, the stucco itself, instead 
of being allowed to remain of its natural tint, was 
dyed before it was put on, as an easier expedient 
than painting it afterwards. 

Judging then from the universality of the em* 
ployment of color on temples, may we not supp^ 
that it was a custom derived from practices which 
coexisted with the Doode of worship at the time it 
was first introdneed into Attica by Cecrops’ colony 
from Egypt, and cherished from generation to 
generation, as if it had been a part of the pre¬ 
scribed ritual ? It is, however, to Egypt that we 
most look in future for a better elucid^ation of this 
question. In the middle of the fifteenth century 
^fore our era, Moses was commanded to build the 
Tabernacle, the materials for which, it was espe¬ 
cially directed, were to be procured through the 
free-offering of a portion of those possessions and 
articles in general use, which the Israelites had 
brought with them from Eg^t. By a reference 
to various portions of the %ok of Exodus, we 
^all find that an abundance of blue, purple and 
scarlet linen, and rams’ skins dyed red, were 
employed in its construction. So much of them 
in fact was then used for that purpose, that the 
structure mtist have presented almost altogether 
(at a little distance) an aspect of blue, purple and 
scarlet. I do not wish (says Mr. G.) to lay any 
particular stress upon this fact, but use it only to 
evidence the general use of those three colors 
among the Egyptians. The monuments of Ancient 
Egypt themselves, in the present day, are witnesses 
to the fact of ihe extensive employment of those 
colors from a very remote period. Now it was in 
1550 B. c., or about the same epoch as the building 
of the Tabernacle, that Cecrops left Saes for 
Greece, upon settling in which country, it is not 
at all improbable that he and his colony would ad¬ 
here to me practices of the country they had left, 
in which case they would naturally have followed 
the custom of decorating the temples with color 
and other ornaments. If the origin of color, in 
Greece, is to be referred to the East, we have next 
to inquire into the reasons of the Egyptians paint¬ 
ing their own temples, and when once those are 
demonstrated, the question will be set at rest. 
Now, people have never thought that color spoiled 
the Egyptian temples, but the contrary; and they 
attributed the practice to a fancy only fbr deco¬ 
ration. But the moment that the discovery of 
polyohromic painting on the Grecian buildings 
comes to show that certain cherished notions, pre¬ 
viously conceived, respecting those buildings, were 
wrongly formed, and that in reality the Greeks, as 
well as the Egyptians, colored their temples, the 
same individums, rather than agree with such a 
notion, adopt another, which separates altogether 
the funnting from the building of the temples, re- 
femng the practice of the former to a difibrent 
period to thttt of the latter. Is it not much more 


influenced the Egyptians, and that the custom was^ 
as usual, moulded by the former into such definite 
principles as not to be departed from, even when 
a Parthenon was to be constructed 
A model of a Tension Beam, invented by J. 
White, Esq., was exhibited and explained. The 
invention consists in the appHcation of a continuous 
thin fiat wrought-iron bar to the lower edge of 
each side of the beam : the bars are attached to 
the beam, and united to each other by means of 
iron keys, and wedges passing through mortice 
holes m^e at given distances in the bars, and the 
beam ; the keys, being driven tight, press on the 
one side against the fibres of the timber, and on 
the other against the irons, thus keeping both bars 
in a state of tension, and giving a de^ee of camber 
to the beam, for the purpose of pr^ucing a con- 
mderable additional stren^h. The system can be 
readily applied to strengthen beams, or bressum- 
mers already in use, as well as to new timbers. 
The dimensions of the iron bars must of course 
be increased, according to the width of bearing 
and the strength requim.-^A/Acrueum. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

June 11.—^The paper read was by Mr. A. 
Angus CroU, on the purifying of coal gas, and the 
application of the products thereby obtained to 
agricultural and other purposes. The process 
consists in passing the gas through a solution of 
sulphuric acid, of the strength of two and a half 
pounds of oil of vitriol to 100 gallons of water, and 
by a continuous supply of acid, so that the proper 
amount of free acid might be always kept in the 
vessel, the whole of the ammonia in the gas was 
abstracted, preventing the corrosive efibet of this 
impurity on the fittings and meters through which 
it was transmitted, and rendering the gas capable 
of being used in dwelling-houses, and a^ enabling 
the gas companies to use dry lime, instead of wet 
lime purifiers, without producing any nuisance on 
the opening of the vessels, by which a considerable 
saving was efifected, while at the same time 
sulphate of ammonia of great purity is obtained 
and of such a strength, that the evaporation of one 
gallon produces eighty ounces of this valuable salt, 
instead of fourteen ounces, which was the quantity 
rendered under the former process. The author 
concluded by showing the advantage to agriculture 
by the application of this produce ; he stated that 
various experiments upon an extensive scale had 
been tried with this manure with great success: 
one example will suffice for giving an idea of its 
powers. One half of a wheat field was manured 
with sulphate of ammonia, at the rate of U cwt. to 
the acre, and at a cost of 1/. 35., the other half 
with the ordinary manure; the latter produced 
only 23| bushels, but the former, under the treat¬ 
ment of sulphate of ammonia, produced 324 bushels. 
In the discussion that ensued, in which Prof. Gra- 
hame, Mr. Cooper, and many members took part, 
the advantages of the system were confirmed, and 
the necessity for its extension insisted upon. The 
various modes of purifying gas, and the value of 
the products obtained for agricultural purposes, 
were canvassed at length. It was stated that 
seeds steeped for 40 hours in a solution of 1 pound 
of sulphate of ammonia to one gallon of water, 
sown in uiminmired land, product ^ heavy crop, 
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every other kind of vegetation became yellow and 
withered. Another remarkable feature was, that 
faded flowers, when plunged in a weak solution of 
sulphate of ammonia, were in a short time re¬ 
stored, and that plants, watered with it, attained 
eatiaordiaary hei^ and beauty. The great loss 
resulting from the leakage of the gas through the 
joints and the pores of the cast iron pipes, was in¬ 
cidentally mentioned, and it was stated that in 
some instances it had amounted to from 95 to 75 
per cent, of the total quantity produced.— Aik, 


PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

JwM 10.—^M. de Gasparin read a report on a 
paper by M. Fustu, on the variations of the cli¬ 
mate of France. M. Fustu had endeavored to 
show that these variations had been periodical; 
that, on die arrival of the Romans in Gaul, the 
dimate was cold and humid; that it became pro- 
grenively milder from the south to the north, afrer 
period of the conquest; that this change ter¬ 
minated towards the ninth century, and that, afrer 
being stationary for two hundred years, the tem¬ 
perature again fell progressively. According to 
M. Fustu, we are now in the period of decline of 
temperature. Some of the historical facts quoted 
by this gentleman were curious. He tells of riv¬ 
ers frozen over for nearly two-thirds of the year, 
when the Romans first entered Gaul, in localities 
where, subsequently, they were scarcely once 
frozen over during the whole of the year, and then 
of the successful culture of the vine at the period 
of the change, in districts where now ^e ^pe 
would hardly ripen. M. de Gasparin, in hm re¬ 
port, does not absolutely deny that some of the 
changes stated by M. Fustu took place, but he 
thinks the author has attributed to variations of 
climate, in the general acceptation of the term, 
many changes which are to be ascribed to other 
oanses. If Normandy, for instance, is no longer a 
tgine country, says M. de Gasparin, it is not be¬ 
cause the climate has so changed that wine cannot 
be made there so good as it was formerly, but be¬ 
cause the Normans now receive at a reasonable 
cost the wines of the south, and have turned their 
attention to the making of beer and cider, in which 
they establish a competition with the wine coun¬ 
tries. M. Fustu had in^ined that Paris was 
once celebrated for the wine of its environs,—an 
error which has become very popular, from the 
belief that the famous wine, of which good King 
Henry the Fourth was so fond, was the wine of 
Surenne, near Paris, whereas, in fact, it was that 
of Suren, near Yendome. M. de Gasparin thinks 
that the wine of the environs of Paris was never 
better than it is at present. M. Fustu had spoken 
of the cultivation of the fig-tree in Paris; but M. 
de Gasparin observes that undoubtedly it was cul¬ 
tivated here formerly as it is now, but only by 
great care and outlay. Orange-trees, says the 
author of the paper, were grown near Mmeilles 
in the open fields, whereas now they require shel¬ 
tered positions; but his reporter observes, that the 
Q|TOWth of oranges near Marseilles has been par¬ 
tially abandoned, because they are now imported 
at a cheap rate from countries where they are 
obtaiasd in abundance. A communication was 
received fitMn MM. Tiulorier and Lafontaine on 
their endeavor to demonstrate the existence of a 
fluid, being neither friat of electricity nor magnet- 
im, but intermediate, and having reference exclu¬ 


sively to the nerves. M. Cyprien Desmanus laid 

before the academy a note on the distinctions 
between instinct in animals and reason in man. 
He agrees with other writers in stating that 
although the powers of instinct are marvellously 
developed in animals, and to such an extent as to 
make some persons believe that it borders upon 
reason, it is really distinct. He goes farther, for 
he contends that the perfection of instinct is the 
neatest proof of the absence of the reasoning 
faculties. A paper by M. Frdney, on the com¬ 
pounds to which osmium, one of the four metals 
which always accompany platina, give rise, was 
then rend.— Athenaum, 


Old Bible. —^The sale of the theological por¬ 
tion of the late Duke of Sussex’s library excited 
unusual interest. The division headed English 
Bibles,” certainly exhibit an extraordinary collec¬ 
tion, and evince wonderful industry and painstak¬ 
ing in amassing so remarkable a series, illustrating, 
as they do, the process of the efibrts to render 
the Holy Scriptures into English. ” Biblia Sacra 
Latina,” 3 vois. First edition of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and the first book executed by the inventors 
of printing, with movable metal types. Printed 
at Mentz, by Cuttemberg and Fust, between the 
ears 1450 and 1455. This edition is generally 
nowB by the name of “the Mazarine Bible,” 
from the discovery of a copy in Cardinal Maza¬ 
rine’s hbr^, by that eminent bibliographer, De- 
bure. It is printed in double folio columns, iu 
imitation of the large letters employed by the 
scribes in the church missals and choir books. 
This work must always form the most prominent 
feature in a collection of books of the 15th centu¬ 
ry, for what book can be more interesting to the 
collector than “ the first production of the art of 
printing 1” It is astonishing that the inventors of 
printing should, by a single effort, have exhibited 
the perfection of their art. The firmness of the 
paper, the brightness of the ink, and the exact 
uniformity of the impression, have never been 
surpassed. Of this first edition of the Bible only 
four copies are known upon vellum, and 14 upon 
paper, and of the latter eight copies are in public 
libraries. 'Diis extraordinary work sold for 190/.: 
and the next lot, the first edition of the Latin 
Bible, with the date, (Mogunt, per Fust and 
Scheffer, 1462,) printed on vellum, fetched 170/. 


Kino Charles’ Bible. —^At Broomfield, near 
Chelmsford, is a Bible which belonged to King 
Charles the First, the date A. D. 1539, Norton 
and Bill, printers. It is a folio, bound in purple 
velvet; the arms of England richly embroidered 
on both covers; and on a fly leaf is written, 
“ This Bible was King Charles the First’s, after¬ 
wards it was my grandfather’s, Parrick Youngs, 
Esq., who was library keeper to his Majesty, now 
given to the church at Broomfield by me, Sarah 
Atwood, August 4th, 1723.” The Bible is per- 
/6c/,but there is no signature to sheet 1, the pages 
run from 84 to 87, there being no 85 and 86. I do 
not find the book mentioned in Morant’s Historjr 
of Elssex, or any modem publication, and I think it 
is a relic little known.— Athefusum, 


The Polytechnic Revtew states that “ in portraiti 
of Queen Victoria, not less than iN)0,0M/. have 
been already expende^.’J^ OOglc 
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From the Edinburgh Phlloeophical Journal. 

MAN ON THE EARTH. 

On the Terrestrial Arrangements connected toith 
the Appearance of Man on the Earth: being the 
substance of a Lecture delivered by Professor 
Gustav Bischof of Bonn, at Bonn. 

I. COAL AND SOIL. 

Coal. Evaporation goes on the more rapidly 
the higher the temperature of the sea and of the 
surrounding atmosphere. The southern seas are, 
therefore, much more productive of vapors than 
those situated farther to the north. Moreover, 
during the earliest geological periods, when the 
amount of heat diffused over the earth was com- 
paratively greater than at present, the quantity of 
atmospheric moisture must have been much more 
considerable. 

We have, in one of our former lectures, pointed 
out the surprising grandeur and luxuriance which 
characterized the vegetation that was destined 
to furnish the materials for the formation of our 
immense beds of coal. Whence comes this luxu¬ 
riant growth of plants? Because the two main 
conditions of vegetable life, heat and moisture, 
were then much more copiously diffused than they 
are at present. 

It has also been observed in one of our former 
lectures, that the ocean covered a much larger 
space ages ago; and that extensive countries now 
raised above the sea, were then but inconsiderable 
islands. The ocean yielded a greater amount of 
vapors, not only because it was warmer, but be¬ 
cause it presented a larger surface. These, then, 
were the principal causes active in the production 
of a very great early vegetation. It has been in¬ 
contestably proved, that at one time the whole 
earth, with the exception of a few islands, must 
have been covered by the waters of the ocean. 
We shall here make a few remarks on this sub¬ 
ject. If, for instance, our Rhine province had for¬ 
merly possessed the same extent of surface as at 
present, we would feel completely at a loss to 
account for the fact, that the coal strata are so j 
irregularly distributed over the country. 

The same causes which, in the vicinity of Saar- 
briicken, of Eshw'eiler and of Aachen, gave rise 
to a luxuriant vegetation, and which influenced 
the formation of such extensive beds of coal, must 
have been in operation all over the other districts 
of the Rhine province. Instead of this, the coal 
has been deposited in isolated basins, analogous to 
the manner in which islands are grouped together. 
Some of these coal-beds are, however, of consid¬ 
erable dimensions ; witness, for instance, the enor¬ 
mous coal-beds in England and Scotland, which 
prove such a blessing to these two countries, and 
which lead us to infer, that, during the period of 
luxuriant vegetation. Great Britain had nearly 
attained to its present size. 

Another component element of our atmosphere, 
viz., carbonic acid gas, formerly in large quanti¬ 
ties, and which constitutes a c^ef portion of the 


nourishment of plants, in conjunction with host 
and moisture, acted a prominent part in the pro¬ 
duction of a vegetation remarkable for its luxu¬ 
riance. 

On examining more closely, we cannot but per¬ 
ceive the admirable order displayed, in all the 
arrangements of nature. This very element of 
our atmosphere, the carbonic acid, so indispensa¬ 
ble to the growth of plants, is prejudicial to ani¬ 
mal life; for an atmosphere containing more than 
8 per cent, of this gas proves fatal to every animal, 
our own species not excepted. It kills, because it 
arrests the process of breathing. Nevertheless, 
the elements of which it is composed are neces¬ 
sary to the sustenance of human life. Not a sin¬ 
gle animal has been giffed by nature with the 
faculty of digesting these elements when presented 
under this particular form. Vegetation was des¬ 
tined to inter-mediate between unorganized nature 
and the animal world. An unorganized world 
issued from the hand of the Creator; immense 
quantities of carbonic acid gas were disengaged 
from its bowels. This gas was decomposed by 
plants, the second wonder of the creation; and 
food was thus provided for animals, the third 
wonder of the creation. 

For what reason was it that warm-blooded ani¬ 
mals did not make their appearance when such 
enormous quantities of food lay ready for con¬ 
sumption ? Because the colossal vegetables were 
destined to purify the atmosphere, and to reduce 
the carbonic acid gas to a certain minimum. (The 
average proportion in which it occurs in our pres¬ 
ent atmosphere is nearly one in 2000 parts.) But 
they were also destined to furnish the materials for 
fuel and commerce. The next period brought to 
light the various species of monstrous reptiles; the 
gigantic lizards, and others. All the conditions 
necessary to the growth and propagation of these 
monsters were then in existence; abundance of 
food, and an excess of heat and moisture. The 
atmosphere at that time—in a state of much 
greater impurity than it is at present—could have 
no effect on these reptiles, accustomed as they were 
to breathe the foul air of swamps and marshes. 

It was for the exclusive benefit of mankind that 
these early vegetables were converted into dead 
matter, so as to furnish the materials for coal. 
We are always in the habit of considering the 
material world created for no other object than 
that of ministering to our own immediate wants 
and pleasures. We fancy ourselves the lords of 
the whole creation; and it is, therefore, natural to 
ask for what purpose was it that such a vast num¬ 
ber of animals were first created, and these again 
destroyed—what part in the great drama of life 
was to be performed by those large reptiles? We 
might answer with a verse from Ecclesiastes, (i. 
4,) ** One generation passeth away, and another 
generation coraeth; but the earth abideth for¬ 
ever.” Let us, however, be more explicit on this 


subject. 
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Is the first place, let us put the question in gen¬ 
eral tenns. Why have miUions and millions of 
animals been doomed to live and to die before mao 
could make his appearance on earth ? The answer 
is very simple. The Brahmins live exclusively on 
vegetable diet. This proves that we can exist 
without the flesh of animals. There are many 
amongst us who, in imitation of monastic disci¬ 
pline, abstain altogether from animal food. We 
might thus be induced to believe that human exis¬ 
tence is independent of animals. It is easy to 
expose the fallacy of this reasoning. We assert 
that those who feed upon vegetables only, belong, 
aevertheless, to the class of carnivorous animals. 
This looks very paradoxical, but still it is true. 
We may, indeed, live on mere vegetable diet, 
provided that the plants have grown on a soil 
manured with the dung of animals; but the 
dong of animals implies the existence of these 
latter. Animals were, therefore, of necessity the 
precursors of the human race. Animals are said 
to be either carnivorous or herbivorous. We may, 
with equal justice, express ourselves in this man¬ 
ner ; every animal is both herbivorous and carniv¬ 
orous. Our horses and our cattle are classed 
among the herbivorous animals, but their food is 
produced on a soil fertilized by the dung of ani¬ 
mals. Although we are not in the habit of manur¬ 
ing our pasture lands, it is easy to prove that the 
growth of the grass depends entirely on the pres¬ 
ence of animal manure, which, if not actually 
mixed with the soil, is carried to the plants by the 
atmosphere. 

As it is very evident that the world of animals 
has emanated from that of vegetables, it follows 
that the first race of animals inhabiting our earth 
were purely herbivorous. It would, however, be 
difficult to point out the exact species. I merely 
wish to draw your attention to the fact, that when 
plants, of whatever description, are made to pass 
into a state of putrefaction by keeping them im¬ 
mersed in water, a crowd of animalcule—^the so- 
called Infusoria—^is then brought to view by the 
microscope. The same mysterious laws, which 
cause animals to spring up under our own eyes, were 
likewise in operation at the period when the ear¬ 
liest race of animals was called into being. With 
the infusoria the first link of the great chain is 
given, connecting one generation with another, 
nntii it closes with our own species, the last and 
most perfect of created animals. 

All that is required are infusoria—dating their 
birth from the putrefaction of vegetable matter—in 
mder to obtain a series of carnivorous animals. 

The moment that plants began to decay, and to 
give rise to infusoria, which, in their turn, fell a 
^ prey to other small animals—^for instance, to the 
moUusca, which again became the food of a larger 
species, &c.—they became part of the food of the 
monstrous reptiles, the most voracious of the then 
existing animals; that moment organization had 
taken, a new direction. Ages ago, when by far the 


greater portion of vegetables was converted into 
dead matter for the formation of coal, there was 
but little left for the food of molluscous and other 
small animals. The converse appears to have 
taken place in a later period. The red and varie¬ 
gated sandstone formations, and the groups of 
oolites, where those monstrous reptiles are still 
found in a fossil state, is indeed productive of coal, 
but the beds are very thin and few in number. On 
the other hand, the remains of animals are copious¬ 
ly disseminated throughout the whole mass of the 
rocks just mentioned. These remains, the result 
of decayed animal and vegetable substances, and 
of very common occurrence in the various kinds of 
sandstone, are all comprised under the term Bitu¬ 
men. Accordingly, we read in geological works 
of bituminous slate, of bituminous limestone, &c. 
In the copper slate, which is a formation very 
widely distributed, and where the working of 
mines proves to be a lucrative business—as, for 
example, at Stadzbergen, in the province of West¬ 
phalia—the bitumen amounts to the tenth part of 
the weight. This slate abounds with the impres¬ 
sions of fish, from the substance of which the bitu¬ 
men has for the most part been derived. The 
contorted position frequently indicated by these 
impressions intimates a violent and sudden death 
of the animal; and their complete preservation 
proves, that, soon after death, the fish were imbed¬ 
ded in a mass of finely divided mud. 

In a similar manner, the coloring principle of 
the most esteemed species of marble, embracing 
the spotted and striped varieties, as also those of a 
yellow, red, brown, or blackish color, consist 
exclusively of bitumen. Hence it happens that all 
these species bum completely white—the bitumen 
is destroyed, and the white limestone remains. 
The drawing slate (black chalk) used by artists is 
likewise indebted to bitumen for the blackness of 
its color. 

The manner in which animal substances are 
transformed into bitumen is very plainly illustrated 
by the ammonites—^a genus of shell abounding in 
the lias formation. Among the vast number of 
ammonites found in the lias, we have had occasion 
to examine several where the large external cham¬ 
ber forming the abode of the animal is found half 
empty. The creature in its death-struggle seems 
to have, as far as possible, retreated into this part 
of the shell, so as to prevent the mud from enter¬ 
ing. The matter which occupies the other divi¬ 
sions of this latter chamber is, owing to the decay 
of the animal, highly bituminous. 

Soil. If we now consider, that all the mountain 
strata, formed at a time when billions of animals 
might easily be buried in their substance, are 
filled with their remains, we may justly regard 
these strata as the large cemeteries or bur 3 ring- 
grounds of antiquity, if we be allowed to use such 
an expression. The greater portion of the crust 
of our globe is formed by these strata. Let us, 
for instance, examine ths mountains of Switzerland 
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and of aor own country. In the Jura moantidne 
of Switzerland the strata rise to a height of ftom 
4000 to 6000 feet above the sea; they continue 
their course through Swabia and a part of Bavaria, 
as ^ as Saxe-Coburg, reappearing in the north of 
Germany between the Weser and the Harts 
mountains. Similar strata are found in Swabia 
and the northern parts of Germany, and amongst 
them the red sandstone formations occur in con¬ 
siderable masses. 

Suppose the surface of all these strata to be 
decomposed by the action of the atmosphere, and to 
be converted into earth, what will be the resoltl 
We obtain a mould or soil impregnated with 
primordial manure. All those animal and vege¬ 
table substances, which have been imbedded in 
these mountain strata during the period of their 
formation, are there still, existing, in a mineraliaed 
condition, under the form of bitumen; for not a 
particle of matter can be lost. Since the cieatUm, 
there has not been lost one single grain of sand, 
nor one single drop of water. There is only 
motion in a circle,—one metamorphosis succeeding 
another. It follows, therefore, that all those 
mountain strata, which abound with the remains of 
animals and vegetables, furnish a species of rich 
soil. Plants and fruit-trees thrive and give nourish¬ 
ment to man and beasts, at the expense of these 
remains and of this primordial manure. We 
return to the fields, through the medium of ma¬ 
nure, what we gather from them at the various 
seasons. Again a motion in a circle. 

Nature, in order to distribute the fertile mould 
over the country, and to carry it even to the lower 
plains and sandy deserts, has raised into a vertical 
position the strata so often alluded to, and which 
were originally deposited at the bottom of the sea. 

They have been raised to heights exceeding 
10,000 and 12,000 feet. 1 shall here advert to one 
particular mountain. Six years ago, as I was 
ascending the Faulhom, which is situated in the 
highlands of the Canton Berne, and rises about 
8,200 feet above the level of the sea, 1 inquired of 
my guide concerning the origin of the name given 
to that mountain. His answer was, because the 
rocks of which it is composed are more apt to rot 
than any others in Switzerland. This was not 
correctly expressed; because stones cannot un¬ 
dergo the process of rotting. I understood, how¬ 
ever, what he meant to say; and I became soon 
enlightened on the subject by ocular inspection. 
The mountain is formed of a species of slate of a 
blackish color, which is easily decomposed by the 
action of the atmosphere, llie water insinuates 
itself between the laminss, and expanding, when 
in the act of freezing, tears the rocks asunder; so** 
that, on the commencement of thaw, large masses 
of stone are seen to roll down into the valleys 
below, where they break to pieces, are decom¬ 
posed, and finally dissolved into a mould of a deep 
black color. On lifting up stones of the ske of 
my fist, or larger, they appeared so soft to the 


tou^, that I could ea^y reduce them le powder 
between my fingers. Towards the end of August, 

I spent a few days on the top of this mountain, (the 
highest in Switzerland, where the trsveUer can be 
accommodated with lodgings,) with the view of 
making experiments. It was one of my objects te 
observe the temperature of the ground in such an 
altitude. I hardly expected to accomplish this, as 
it was necessary to fix the thermometer in the 
ground to the depth of nearly one foot, a thing 
quite impracticable on heights eonsistiBg of solid 
rock. To my astonishment, on removing the 
snow, I could, with the greatest ease, penetrate 
the ground to the depth of several feet, where 1 
discovered a mould so rich, and of a color so 
intensely black, that I would think myself fortu¬ 
nate to have some of it in my garden. There, on 
the borders of eternal snow, we might rear the 
moat delicate garden-plants, were it but poasihle 
to provide them with the necessary quantity of 
heat. This valuable humus was evidently decived 
from the decomposition of the strata of the black 
limestone rock, of which the Faulhom chiefly oou- 
skts. 

The mountain-torrents, when swelled by a ooa- 
tinnation of rain, or by the melting of snow, oury 
this fertile mould from the mountain to the low¬ 
lands. The Bergelbacb, one of the largest, ia 
charged to such a degree with this finely divided 
earth, that the water has sssnmed a deep bladt 
color, and that it communicates this tint to suother 
glacier stream, somewhat the aize of our Sieg, 
which, on that account, has received the name of 
the Black Lutchine. 

The prodnetive powers of this mould are die* 
|dayed to advantage on taking the rather danger¬ 
ous route from the Faulhom to the Giessbaeh, a 
celebrated water-fall in the vicinity of the Lake of 
Brience. As soon as we pass into the region of 
forests, we encounter the most luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion, not surpassed by that of tropical countries. 
The tallest fir-trees are there crowded together, 
improving the soil by their decay, and therehy 
clearing a space for the growth of others. Tbo 
traveller forces his way with great difileulty 
through the shrabs, and across an ocean of the 
most delicions strawberries, rsspberriee, mud bil¬ 
berries, dee. 

What enormous quantities of the most fruitful 
soil have been transferred from this mountain alone 
to the lowlands, through the agency of the mouw 
tain-torrents! And this has been going on for 
centuries, and will continue for thousands of years, 
until, in the course of time, the whole Colossus, 
now at an elevation of 8200 feet above the level of 
the sea, shall have entirely disappeared. 

After such reflections, we need no longer bm « 
sstonished at the fertility of the valley of the 
Rhine, for which it is indebted to Switaeriiud. 
What wonder, if, by the accumulstion of m fertito 
mould, which, fer thousands of years, has buum 
floatiDg down the Rhine, entire oountrioa, audi ai 
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Holtuid, haTB) oot^ luge rfkt&OB <Ay<rered lif Ae 
sand of the sea, been oonverted into the moot 
freitfiil eonHfielde and piaetiite4ands1 Indeed, the 
Dutch ought to proBonnoe the name of Swilaer- 
tand nritli the gfeateet respect, for Holland owhe iia 
existenoe altogedier to Switaerland. 

My fnend, Von Decfaen, has infbrmed tie, that 
the waters of the Rhine rose formerly to a much 
lugher lerel than at present. At that period, the 
riTor deposited a species of earth of a yellowiidi* 
white color, 'triiich bears the name of marl (in 
Grerman, Loss.) This earth may be seen to the 
right of the pnblie road between Remagen cmd 
Shisig, extending in compact masses high on the 
neighboring hills. It occurs, mereorer, on the 
road from Poppelsdorf to Typendorf. It is lie- 
wise a gift of Switserland; though many trib¬ 
utaries of the Rhine, rising in the Schwaittwfdd, 
Overwald, dte., come in for a certahi chare. The 
vegetation between Remagen and Stnxig proms it 
to be a mould possessing strong prodncthre pow¬ 
ers, though inferior to that of the Fholhom and 
ether mountains of Switzerland. 

11. SALTPETRE. 

Chemioal experiments have domenstrated) be¬ 
yond all doubt, that saltpetre, a well-known sidt, 
fe^uiies for its production the preseaee of animal 
remaioe. From tkne immemorial this salt has 
been proemed from Egypt, the East Indies, dtc.; 
formerly in smaller quantities, but since the mven- 
tion of gunpowder, of which it is the thief ^e- 
nmotf its importation has become very considesa- 
ble. la those hot countries, the silt effloresces 
an the surfooe of the ground. The species of 
look ftom which it b secreted, has teceatly been 
examined in the island of Ceylon, where sal^elie 
Is of frequent oocuxienee, and the result has shown 
it to be a limestone oontaiiiiag animal matter. 
Mariano de Rivero diBcoveied, not many yean 
ago, iminense quantities of a similu salt, the so- 
eidled cubic saltpetre, in the wilds of Atacama, a 
province belonging to Peru. The bed which it 
forms is overtopped by a thin coating of earth, and 
extends in one direction for upwards of an hundred 
miles, in beds of vuiable thickness. There is not 
the least doubt that a multituda of animals found 
their grave in this quarter. 

How singular that one race of animals was 
doomed to perish, in order to furnish, in such vast 
quantities, the materials for the destruction of 
other races of animals; and we ^ieve to think 
even fox the slanghter of human beinga when en¬ 
gaged in deadly warfare. But whatever may be 
the pernicious efhcts of saltpetre when employed 
under the form of gunpowder, it is impossible to 
do without it in the present advanced state of 
society. The want of gunpowder would prevent 
us from conducting roads through rooks and over 
luge mountains, and from building tunnels for the 
use of railroads. Without saltpetre, chemistry, 
which so powerfully influences our trades and 
commerce, would scarcely have existence. 
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After an these lefle c twms, is fbere stO! need of 
asking, why were such nmltttades of animalb des^ 
ttned to live and to die before man could make his 
appearance on earth 1 

What a miserable doom, one might exclaim, 
was impeeed on the extinct races of animals, to 
live mei^y in order to perish ? But what other 
fate awaits the present race of animals? What 
difierence is there between the slaughtered ox and 
Uiose monstrous reptiles which, millions of years 
ago, were 8uffl>cat^ in mud! Merely tins, that 
the flesh of the former is directly us^ for food, 
whilst that of the latter was fitted for our nourish¬ 
ment only after a series of metamorphoses. I 
bate remarked, in my last lecture, that nothing on 
earth exists for its own sake, but that ever 3 rthing 
ia creaked for the attainment of higher objects. 
Even man hhnself is but a link in the great chain 
dt events. The moment he begins to care for 
nothing beyond his own self, he ceases to be a 
useful member of society. It is our duty to em¬ 
ploy <mr talents and our skill for the good of our 
feUow-crealnres; and, as regards the lower ani- 
inals, we consider them bound to serve us with 
their physical strength, and with their body. 

in. WATER—ITS EFFECTS. 

On casting another glance upon those long peri¬ 
ods which my colleague, Mr. Goldfuss, has so well 
described, we cannot but perceive, that when Di¬ 
vine Providence caused a vegetation to spring up 
for the subsequent deposition of coal-beds, it was 
with the view of supplying us with fuel and the 
means of preparing onr food. Nature made use 
of the then superfluous heat by expending it on 
the growth of a luxuriant vegetation, and after¬ 
wards of a vigmrous animalization. This was a 
very wise arraiDgement in the economy of nature. 
She, in order to store up a portion of the original 
heat for the benefit of the future race of man, 
buried, in the bowels of the earth, the whole mao* 
of vegetables which bad been reared by the aid of 
a high temperature. A pious mind cannot but 
feel deeply moved, on contero{dating the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator, which is 
manifested ia the works of nature. Lord,” 
80 we may exclaim with the Psalmist (Ps. civ. 24,) 
” bow manifold axe thy works! in wisdom bast 
thou made them all: the earth is full of thy 
ridies.” I have already observed, that the tem¬ 
perature and the waters of the sea have always 
been on the decrease since the period characterize 
by the growth of a monstrous vegetation. What 
was the consequence? This decrease of the tem¬ 
perature and of the waters of the sea involved a 
decrease in the amount of vapors, which arise 
from the latter, and descend again, under the form 
of rain. In order to remedy this, and to restore 
the balance, it became necessary to raise op chains 
of lofty mountains. 

It is a well-known fact, proved even by our 
hills, thq Siebengebirge, and the Slate Mountains 
of the Rhine, that a greater quantity of moisture 
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b ooodeosed from the mtmosphere by the action 
of mountaioa, than by that of plains. 

We observe, that the clouds are attracted by 
the mountains, that they discharge upon them 
their contents, and give origin to springs, brooks, 
and rivers. It is said in the same psalm, that the 
Lord sendeth the springs into the valleys, which 
run among the hills. 

It was sufficient to raise the chain of the Alps 
in order to supply with water, through the medi¬ 
um of the largest streams, a considerable portion 
of Europe,—the south and west of Germany, the 
Netherlands, the south of France, the north of 
Italy, Hungary, and European Turkey. 

Those parts of the Alps which have been lifted 
above the snow-line, became, of necessity, covered 
with eternal snow. There was nothing lost by 
this arrangement, though large tracts of country 
were thus rendered inaccessible to the growth of 
plants and animals; for beyond a certain altitude 
there is an end to every species of organized pro¬ 
ducts. Add to this, that on the other side of the 
Alps a large extent of country, traversed by low 
ranges of hills, is well adapted for the growth of 
organized products. A fertile mould, covering 
the ground for miles, and extensive tracts of Al¬ 
pine country, where numerous flocks of cattle and 
goats are seen to pasture, became the result of 
those subterraneous actions by which nature has 
uplifted mountains. Fertility was gradually spread 
from the Alps to the most distant countries of 
Europe. The heat engendered in the narrow and 
deeply indented valleys of the Alps would become 
intolerable, and forbid the growth of plants, unless 
the atmosphere were constantly cooled down by 
the neigh^ring snow and ice-mountains as also 
by the ice-cold waters of the glaciers. 

In the same way as the superfluous beat of 
former ages has been, as it were, preserved by 
the coal-beds, the water which, during winter, 
falls down in the form of snow, b stored up in 
the Alps for the summer season. Glaciers de¬ 
scend from the highest parts of the Alps, which 
lie buried in everlasting snow, into those regions 
where the snow begins to melt in summer. At 
the same time that those rivers, which do not rise 
from the Alps or glaciers, as, for instance, our 
Elbe, Oder, &c., are nearly dried up during the 
summer months, the streams issuing from the 
Alps, as, for instance, the Rhine, the Danube,; 
the Rhone, the Etch, &c., continue to swell in 
proportion as the heat increases; for the greater 
the heat the larger will be the supply of water, 
formed by the melting of the snow and of the ice 
of the glaciers. Nature has covered the Alps 
with eternal snow and ice; but she avoided to do 
so with regard to the inferior regions of lakes and 
of the sea, because she intended them for the 
abode of organized beings. To what expedient 
did Nature resort, in order to effect her object? 
She fell upon a very simple plan, but which ap¬ 


pears, on that account, so much the more won* 
derful. 

All substances, both in the liquid and in the 
solid state, contract during the process of coiffing; 
and the more so the longer that process is carried 
on. We may observe this every day on the liquid 
mercury contained in the glass tul^ of our ther¬ 
mometers. We perceive that the column con¬ 
tracts whenever the cold increases. The ther¬ 
mometer is then said to fall. The contraction of 
water is, however, regulated by a law very differ¬ 
ent, and very peculiar. It is certainly true that 
water contracts in proportion as the cold increases; 
but the instant that it has cooled down as far as 
39*^ Fah., it ceases to contract,—nay, at a still 
lower temperature, it begins again to expand, and 
continues to do so down to the freezing point. 
The power of expansion is so considerable, that 
the strongest metallic vessels, if completely filled 
with water, and closely shut, are seen to burst 
during the process of freezing. This power is 
indeed irresistible. 1 request you to keep this in 
remembrance, since I shall afterwards have occa¬ 
sion to revert to this subject. 

Water diminishes in volume, and gains in spe¬ 
cific gravity, in proportion as it continues to con¬ 
tract. Again, a heavier fluid sinks below that 
which is lighter, as may be witnessed on pouring 
water on oil. In the same way the heavier par¬ 
ticles of water descend through those which are 
lighter, and the lighter ones rise through those 
which are heavier. What takes place in a lake, 
for instance, in our Laacher Lake, on the com¬ 
mencement of the winterb cold? The sheet of 
water on the surface being in immediate contact 
with the cold atmosphere, begins to assume a 
lower temperature. It contracts, becomes heavier, 
and smks down through the water below, which, 
being warmer and lighter, rises in its turn to the 
surface. This movement continues, until the water 
which is uppermost has acquired the temperature 
of about 39*^ Fah.; its specific gravity is then at 
its maximum. Water of this temperature has, 
therefore, still a tendency to sink; but it loses 
that tendency the moment that it cools down below 
39^ Fah.; for now it begins again to expand, 
becomes lighter, and swims on the wanner water 
below, as oil swims on water. It foUows from 
this, that water of a temperature lower than 39^ 
Fah., can never reach the bottom of the lake. 
We have thus explained the mystery, why deep 
lakes can never be frozen to the bottom. The 
temperature of water, which occupies the lower 
regions of lakes, can never sink below 39^ Fah.; 
whence we infer that, at a certain depth, there 
exists a temperature of about 39° F., and this 
not only in winter, but likewise in summer. I 
have said likewise in summer, because it is obvi¬ 
ous that water of the above temperature can never 
be replaced by water of a higher temperature, on 
account of the inferior weight of the latter. Deep 
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hkts exhibit, therefore, this peculiarity, that hedi 
cannot descend downwards, whereas cold may. 
But as it is impossible for water of an icy tem¬ 
perature to arrive at the bottom of the lake, it fol¬ 
lows that the lake cannot be frozen to the bottom. 

Many experiments, made, for instance, in the 
lakes of Switzerland, prove the truth of our 
theory. On examination, the temperature of their 
lower regions amounts at all seasons to from 41*^ 
Fah., to 43° .2 Fah. The cause why it was never 
exactly 39° Fah., is attributable partly to the in¬ 
ternal heat of the earth, partly to the circumstanoe 
that water of the temperature of 39° Fah. never 
reaches the bottom without being mixed with 
some of the warmer particles through which it 
passes. This temperature of 41° Fah. or 43° Fah. 
is observed in all the lakes where that of the sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere sinks in winter at least as 
low as 39° Fah. It is common to all the lakes of 
the northern and southern countries of Europe; 
as, for instance, to the lakes of Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, and Lower Glermany, as well as to those of 
the Alps and of Italy. Hence it is intelligible 
why the same species of fish are found in lakes 
belonging to very diflferent climes. The unequal 
temperature of the atmosphere does not in the 
least afifect them. The fish inhabiting the lakes 
in the north of Sweden swim about in their native 
element at a depth where the water has con¬ 
stantly the same temperature; as is, for instance, 
observed in the Lago di Como, although in win¬ 
ter the atmosphere frequently shows 20° or 30° 
below 32° Fah., whilst in sununer it rises here as 
many degrees above 32° Fah. It is only during 
the hot season that the fish betake themselves to 
the upper regions in order to deposit their spawn. 

The same providential care which Nature has 
bestowed on the accommodation of the finny tribe 
is also discernible in the manner in which she has 
attended to the comforts of quadrupeds. The or¬ 
ganization of each particular class is strictly adapt¬ 
ed to the climate and condition of the country 
assigned to it. The ice bear and the reindeer are 
confined to the polar regions; the lion and the 
leopard to the torrid zone. Misery and death 
await them should they venture beyond the bounds 
of their native clime. Birds, the most nimble of 
all animals, are by nature allowed the most exten¬ 
sive range. The birds of passage—as swallows, 
too delicate for the severity of our winters, leave 
us in autumn, in search of warmer countries. 
Reptiles—as toads, lizards, serpents, &c.—not 
provided with the means of escape, hide them¬ 
selves in the bosom of the earth, to protect them- 
sdves from the winter’s cold. The insects, which 
in summer swarm about in such abundance, perish 
at the commencement of winter, but their eggs 
and larvae are preserved for the propagation of 
their species. How very difilerent from this is the 
lifisof fish, allowed to traverse their native element 
at a depth where they may always enjoy the 
same uniform temperature. 


Suppose, now, that the creation of water had 
been left to ourselves—short-sighted beings as we 
are—with what properties would we have endowed 
it? It would never have occurred to us, in the 
case of the contraction of water, to deviate from 
the general law with regard to the contraction of 
bodies. Like other fluids, we would have made it 
to contract as far as the freezing point. What 
would have been the consequence ? In one severe 
winter the beautiful lakes of the Alps, and of 
other countries visited by frost, would have been 
frozen to the bottom. TTie fish, and every other 
creature in them, would have died—a whole cre¬ 
ation would have perished. Nothing is plainer 
than this. 

It is evident that lakes no deeper than the 
Rhine, will retire the same time for cooling down 
to 32° Fah. The temperature of that river sinks 
to 32° Fah. a few days after the commencement 
of frost, when shoals of ice are seen to float about. 
For a series of winters I have been in the habit of 
examining the temperature of the Rhine at the 
time of incipient frost, when I have invariably 
found that the thermometer, although it stood 
several degrees above 32° Fah., fell to the freezing 
point upon the weather continuing severe for three 
days. You may make the same observation, with 
less inconvenience to yourselves, if you watch the 
Rhine from your windows. Mark the day when 
the fitst ice is seen on the streets. On that day 
you will never perceive any ice floating on the 
Rhine. This will, however, be the case after a 
few days of sudden and intense frost. But it is not 
only on the surface that the Rhine assumes the 
temperature of 32° Fah.; it may be traced at 
whatever depth we examine it. Several years 
ago this matter was very carefully investigated at 
Strasburg. Water, drawn from diflerent depths, 
showed the same temperature of 32° with that on 
the surface. 

In some places the Rhine is more than fifty feet 
deep. This river being frozen three days after the 
commencement of severe frost, it follows that a 
lake 1500 feet deep, for instance the Lake of Ge¬ 
neva, will cool down to 32° in the course of three 
months; so that the next moment it may be con¬ 
verted into one solid mass of ice. Considering 
that in the Alps, where the lakes occupy a muim 
more elevated situation, the winter makes its ap¬ 
pearance in November, and frequently lasts till 
April or May, It is evident that such lakes will 
already be frozen to the bottom before the end of 
February. It is true, that, in the succeeding sum¬ 
mer, the ice would begin to melt on the surface, 
but that would scarcely produce a sheet of water 
a few feet deep; for, in order to melt a mass of 
ice 1500 feet thick, it would require our summer 
heat to continue without intermission for many 
years. Such lakes would cease to deserve the 
appellation of lakes; they would forever present 
one solid mass of ice. 

Such would have been the fate of the magnifi¬ 
cent lakes in Switzerland, in Upper Bavaria, and 
in Upper Italy; of the charming Lago Maggiore, 
of the Lago di Como, and others. Their fish 
would have been frozen to death, and their shores 
stripped of that matchless luxuriance of vegeta¬ 
tion for which they are so remarkable. Steam¬ 
boats would have been out of the question, for the 
thin sheet of water obtained by the melting of the 
upper crust of ice would scarcely admit of the use 
of fiat canoes. 

Our beautiful lakes in Northern Germany, for 
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iimfaiKW those of Bitadeiibwg and Meokfeobiirg^, 
mod which are almost the only ornaments of those 
oonntries, wonld be visited by a similar nisfortuae. 
We might certainly, up to the middle of summer, 
amuse ourselves with skating, and with excuisiona 
on sledges; but then the ice would meh so slowly 
as to leave the lakes scarcely aeceasihle to the 
asaallest boots. 

How d^rent would be the aspect of countries 
if water had not been endowed with the peculiar 
property of attaimog its maximum density at about 
39*^ Fahrenheit. In the contrary case, nothing 
would have been better, but everything so n^uch 
the worse; and we ought, therefore, to give praise 
to our Creator, who, by such simple means, has 
conferred on mankind such great and everlasting 
benefits. Job, the hero of that well-known ancient 
poem, seems to allude to this when he says, (chap, 
xxxviii. 39, 33,) ** Out of whose womb came the 
ice? The watMS are hid as with a stone, and the 
&ce of the deep is^ozen.” 

The atheist may object to this, and protest that 
the water received this property by a mere caprice 
of nature. But what right have we so to call that 
beautiful arrangement, whereby such important 
ends are accomplished? He who does not recog¬ 
nize therein the power and exceeding mercy of 
God, will never find it elsewhere. 

Let us now tom away from that picture of deso¬ 
lation, and once more direct our attention to con¬ 
template that wise arrangement by which such 
^eat things have been efifected. A continued 
frost is requisite, in order to reduce the tempera¬ 
ture of deep lakes to 39^ Fahrenheit. K the frost 
continues still longer, a thin layer of vrater at the 
surface begins to undergo the process of freezing. 
The crust of ice that is forming slowly increases 
downwards, but, on the appearance of thaw, its 
growth is imme^ately arrested. Under this cover 
the fish continue in a lively and active condition, 
because the region in which they move about, pre¬ 
serves, winter and summer, the same temperature. 
A few warm days of spring are sufficient to melt 
the ice, and to destroy every trace of the win¬ 
ter. 

The time which is required in order to cool the 
lakes down to 39^ Fahrenheit, and to continue 
that process on their surfisce, is proportional to 
their depth. The freezing of deep lakes is, there¬ 
fore, a very rare occurrence. It 1^ happen^ but 
once within these fifty-four years, namely, in the 
year 1830, that the L^e of Constance was frozen 
over daring the severe frost in January and Feb¬ 
ruary. It was almost completely covered with 
ice, with the exception, however, of a small circle 
opposite to Frederichshafen, which, being exactly 
over the spot where it is deepest, presented an 
open space, scattered over with shoals of floating 
ice. The greatest thickness of the ice was found 
to be half a foot. Of course, a few warm days 
of spring were sufficient to remove all traces of 
the ice. 

The sea presents relations very analogous to 
those of lakes; but there is this diflhience, that 
the water of the former, owing to its salt condi¬ 
tion, takes much longer time to freeze than that of 
the latter. 

I have stated before, that water expands in the 
set of freezing, and that this power is irresistible. 
It follows from this, that ice must be lighter than 
water; for it is seen to swim on the latter. 

Here we have again a proof of Divine wisdom* 


liVliitt Mold bit ^ aMnemidaoe if the ioe had 
been heavim than wafor ? v That substance would 
sink to the bsttom as soon as it is fonned, a second 
layer would thus be depceited, and so on, until the 
whole bed of the Rhine was filled with ice. An 
unpenetrable and kninovablB ice^u^l would thus 
be^n to overtop the water, catne tbs river to over¬ 
flow, and to depoi^ fresh masses of ioe. The ice- 
wall would then rise above the banks, occasioning 
the most fearful inundations, by which the whole 
country would be converted into one scene of deso¬ 
lation and misery. 

If it had pleas^ the Almighty to ordain that ioe 
should be heavier than water, one single severs 
winter would be sufficient to destroy all our cities, 
and to lay waste all the adjacent districts of the 
Rhine. The beautiful valley, which extends 
along the whole course of that river, from Swit¬ 
zerland down to Holland, would present one entire 
wildemeas. 

But do not imagine that ice has been made 
ligrhter than water, merely in order to prevent 
ruin and desolation! Nature intended thereby to 
confer on us the most signal and everlasting bene¬ 
fits. The whole coast extending from HoUand to 
Russia is deficient in KMsks. in that whole dixeo- 
tioB, not one single rock is to be seen. In order 
to remedy this evil, Nature foil upon the following 

f )lan: At an early period of our earth, she loaded 
arge ice islands with the rocks of Sweden. This 
was probably the same period when the mammoths 
and elephants were buned in the ice at the mouths 
of the river Lena. The ice islands landed on the 
coast of the Baltic, then still under water; ihef 
divested themselves of their burden, depositing 
the stones in localities where they are now found 
under the name of erratic blocks, consisting chiefly 
of large pieces of granite, porphyry, &c., and 
employed for decorating the bndges museums 
I of Berlin, as also for paving the highways and 
public roads of Braudenmirg. Our countrymen on 
the Baltic enjoy the possession of these stones 
merely because ice is lighter than water. 

You will remember that I stated before, that the 
expansive power of water, when in the sot of 
freezing, is irresistible. Nature possesses no gun¬ 
powder, for this is altogether an artifidial product; 
but she accomplishes by water what we obtain by 
fire. I have already brought to your notice, how 
the rocks of the Faulhom are broken to pieces by 
the action of freezing water. Nature purposed to 
oouvert sterile rocks and stones into a fruhfiri 
mould. She employed the simple means of ad¬ 
mitting water into the crevices, and of causing it 
to freeze. The ice, in severingthe rocks, acts on 
the principle of a wed^e. When it begins to 
melt, it assists in loosening the rocks, and in ao- 
oelerating their d^apidation. This process is re¬ 
peated imtil the stone is completely reduced to 
oli^. 

I have now endeavored to show, that Nature is 
able to accomplish great things by small means; 
and I trust you will not depreciate foe small means 
I have employed in order to amuse you, and to 
direct your attention to a class of iffienomena on 
whioh you have had perhaps little ooesaion to 
fleet. It has fallen to the share of very fow indi¬ 
viduals to perform great things by small means; 
an ordinary mortal frequently accomplishing but 
little by great means. But he is contented with 
the testimony, that his labors have not been 
thrown away. 
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THB GOOD MEN OF CLAPHAM. 

1. The Life of Isaac Milner, D. D., F. R, S., 
Dean of Carlisle, President of Queen's Col¬ 
lege, and Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge; comprising a por¬ 
tion of his Corresponderux and other Vrrtlings, 
hitherto unpublished. By his Niece, Mart 
Milner. 8vo. London. 

Memoir of the Life and Correspondence of 
John Lord Teignmouth. By his Son, Lord 
Teignmouth. 2 vols. 8vo. London : 1843. 

In one of those collections of Essays which have 
recently been detached from the main body of this 
journal, (we following herein the policy of Con¬ 
stantine and of Charlemagne, when dividing their 
otherwise too extensive empires into distinct 
though associated sovereignties,) there occur cer¬ 
tain pleasant allusions, already rendered obscure 
by the lapse of time, to a religious sect or society, 
which, as it appears, was flourishing in this realm 
in the reign of George III. What subtle theories, 
what clouds of learned dust, might have been 
raised by future Bingliams, and Du Pins yet 
unborn, to determine what was The Patent Chris¬ 
tianity, and what The Clapham Sect of the nine¬ 
teenth century, had not the fair and the noble 
authors before us appeared to dispel, or at least to 
mitigate, the darkness! Something, indeed, had 
been done aforetime. The antiquities of Clapham, 
had they not been written in the Britannia of Mr. 
Lyons! Her beauties, had they not inspired the 
muse of Mr. Robbins ? But it was reserved for 
Mrs. Milner, and for Lord Teignmouth, to throw 
such light on her social and ecclesiastical state as 
will render our facetious colleague * intelligible to 
future generations. Treading in their steps, and 
aided by their information, it shall be our endeavor 
to clear op still more fully, for the benefit of ages 
yet to come, this passage in the ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory of the age which has just passed away. 

Though living amidst the throes of empires, 
and the fall of dynasties, men are not merely 
warriors and politicians. Even in such times 
they buy and sell, build and plant, marry and are 
given in marriage. And thus it happened, that 
during the war with revolutionary France, Henry 
Thornton, the then representative in Parliament 
of the borough of Southwark, having become a 
hnsbaod, became also the owner of a spacious 
mansion on the confines of the villaKsinctured com¬ 
mon of Clapham. 

It is difikult to consider the suburban retirement 
of a wealthy banker estbetically (as the Germans 
hare it;) but, in this instance, the intervention of 
William Pitt imparted some dignity to an occur- 

* The Bev. Sydney Smith. 
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rence otherwise so unpoetical. He dismissed for 
a moment his budgets and his subsidies, for the 
amusement of planning an oval saloon to be added 
to this newly-purchased residence. It arose at his 
bidding, and yet remains, perhaps, a solitary mon¬ 
ument of the architectural skill of that imperial 
mind. I^ofty and symmetrical, it was curiously 
wainscotted with books on every side, except 
where it opened on a far-extended lawn, reposing 
beneath the giant arms of aged elms and massive 
tulip-trees. 

Few of the designs of the great minister were 
equally successful. Ere many years had elapsed, the 
chamber he had thus projected, became the scene 
of enjoyments which amidst his proudest triumphs, 
he might well have envied, and witnessed the 
growth of projects more majestic than any which 
ever engaged the deliberations of his cabinet. 
For there, at the close of each succeeding day, 
drew together a group of playful children, tad 
with them a knot of legislators, rehearsing, in sport 
or earnestly, some approaching debate; or travel¬ 
lers from distant lands; or circumnavigators of the 
worlds of literature and science; or the pastor of 
the neighboring church, whose look announced 
him as the channel through which benedictions 
passed to earth from heaven; and, not seldom, a 
youth who listened, while he seemed to read the 
book spread out before him. There also was still 
a matronly presence, controlling, animating, and 
harmonizing the elements of this little world, by a 
kindly spell, of which none could trace the work¬ 
ing, though the charm was confessed by all. 
Dissolved in endless discourse, or rather in audible 
soliloquy, flowing from springs deep and inex¬ 
haustible, the lord of this well-peopled enclosure 
rejoiced over it with a contagious joy. In a few 
paces, indeed, he might traverse the whole extent 
of that patriarchal dominion. But within those 
narrow precincts were his porch, his studio, hk 
judgment-seat, his oratory, and ** the church 
that was in his house,’’—the reduced, but hot im¬ 
perfect resemblance of that innumerable company 
which his Catholic spirit embraced and loved, 
under all the varying forms which conceal their 
union from each other, and from the world. Dis¬ 
cord never agitated that tranquil home; lassitudo 
never brooded over it. Those demons quailed at 
the aspect of a man in whose heart peace had 
found a resting-place, though his intellect was 
incapable of repose. 

Henry was the second son of John Thornton, a 
merchant, renowned in his generation for a munifi¬ 
cence more than princely, and commended to the 
reverence of posterity by the letters and the poetry 
of Cowper. The father was one of those 
men, in whom the desire to relieve distn*‘*s 
assumes the form of a master passion ; and if faith 
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'll* jue tw tndiuon, he indulg^ed it with a disdain, I 
iiitjrudteiT ludicrous and sublime, of the good 
woich the eccentric have to undergo from 
me tudicious. Conscious of no aims but such as 
aught invite the scrutiny of God and man, he pur¬ 
sued them after his own fearless fashion—yielding 
to every honest impulse, relishing a frolic when it 
fell in his way, choosing his associates in scorn of 
mere worldly precepts, and worshipping with any 
felJow-Christian whose heart beat in unison W'ilh 
his own, however inharmonious might be some of 
the articles of their Tespective creeds. 

His son was the heir of his benevolence, but not 
of his peculiarities. If Lavater had been summon¬ 
ed to divine the occupation of Henry Thornton, he 
would probably have assigned to him the highest 
rank among the judges of his native land. Brows 
capacious and serene, a scrutinizing eye, and lips 
slightly separated, as of one who listens and pre¬ 
pares to speak, were the true interpreters of the 
informing mind within. It was a countenance on 
which were graven the traces of an industry alike 
quiet and persevering, of a self-possession unas¬ 
sailable by any strong excitement, and of an under¬ 
standing keen to detect, and comprehensive to 
reconcile, distinctions. The judicial, like the 
poetical nature, is a birthright; and by that im¬ 
prescriptible title he possessed it. Forensic de¬ 
bates were indeed beyond his province; but even 
in Westminster Hall, the noblest of her temples, 
Themis had no more devoted worshipper. To in¬ 
vestigate the great controversies of his own and 
of all former times, was the chosen employment, 
to pronounce sentence in them the dear delight, of 
his leisure hours. 

Nothing which fell within the range of his ob¬ 
servation, escaped this curious inquiry. His own 
duties, motives, and habits, the characters of those 
whom he loved best, the intellectual resources and 
powers of his various friends and companions, the 
prepossessions, hereditary or conventional, to which 
he or they were subject, the maxims of society, 
the dogmas of the church, the problems w’hich 
were engaging the attention of Parliament or of 
political economists, and those which affected his 
own enterprises—all passed in review before him, 
and were all in their turn adjudicated with the 
grave impartiality which the keeper of the great 
seul is expected to exhibit. Truth, the foe of 
falsehood—^truth, the antagonist of error—and 
truth, the exorcist of ambiguity—was the object 
of his supreme homage; and so reverential were 
the vows offered by him at her shrine, that he ab¬ 
jured the communion of those less earnest worship¬ 
pers, who throw over her the veil of fictipn, or 
place her in epigrammatic attitudes, or disguise 
her beneath the mask of wit or drollery. To con¬ 
template truth in the purest light, and in her own 
fair proportions, he was content that she should be 
unadorned by any beauties but such as belong to 
her celestial nature, and are inseparable from it. 
Hence his disquisitions did not always escape the 


reproach of drought and tediousness, or avoided it 
only by the cheerful tone and pungent sense with 
which they were conducted. He had as little pre¬ 
tension to the colloquial eloquence as to the multi¬ 
farious learning and transcendental revelations of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Yet the pilgrimages 
to Clapham and to High gate were made with riva, 
zeal, and the relics brought back from each were 
regarded as of almost equal sanctity. If the phi¬ 
losophical poet dismissed his audience under the 
spell of theories compassing all knowledge, and of 
imagery peopling all space, the practical philos¬ 
opher sent his hearers to their homes instructed in 
a doctrine cheerful, genial and active, a doctrine 
which taught them to be sociable and busy, to 
augment to the utmost of their power the joint 
stock of human happiness, and freely to take, 
and freely to enjoy, the share assigned to each by 
the conditions of that universal partnership. And 
well did the teacher illustrate his own maxims. 
The law of social duty, as expounded in his do¬ 
mestic academy, was never expounded more clearly 
or more impressively than by bis habitual example. 

Having inherited an estate, which, though not 
splendid, was enough for the support of his com¬ 
mercial credit, he adjudged that it ought never to 
be increased by accumulation, nor diminished by 
sumptuousness; and he lived and died in the rigid 
practice of this decision. In the division of his 
income between himself and the poor, the share ho 
originally assigned to them was nearly six-sevenths 
of the whole; and as appeared after his death, 
from accounts kept with the most minute com¬ 
mercial accuracy, the amount expended by him in 
one of his earlier years, for the relief of distress, 
considerably exceeded nine thousand pounds. 
When he had become the head of a family, he re¬ 
viewed this decree, and thenceforward regarded 
himself as a trustee for the miserable, to the extent 
only of one-third of his whole expenditure. The 
same faithful record showed that the smallest an¬ 
nual payment ever paid by him on this account, 
amounted to two thousand pounds. As a legis¬ 
lator, he had condemned the unequal pressure of 
the direct taxes on the rich and the poor; but in¬ 
stead of solacing his defeat with the narcotic of 
virtuous indignation combined with discreet parsi¬ 
mony, he silently raised his own contribution to the 
level of his speech. Tidings of the commercial 
failure of a near kinsman embarked him at once on 
an inquiry, how far he was obliged to indemnify 
those who might have given credit to hb relative, 
in a reliance, however unauthorized, on his own 
resources; and again the coffers of the banket 
were unlocked by the astuteness of the casuist. 
A mercantile pailnership, (many a year has pass¬ 
ed since the disclosure could injure or affect any 
one,) which, without his knowledge, had ob¬ 
tained from his firm, large and improvident advan 
ces, became so hopelessly embarrassed, that their 
bankruptcy was pressed on him as the only chance 
of averting from his own house the most serious 
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disasters. He overruled the proposal, on the 
ground that they whose rashness had given to 
their debtors an unmerited credit, had no right to 
call on others to divide with them the consequent 
loss. To the last farthing he therefore dis¬ 
charged the liabilities of the insolvents, at a cost 
of which his own share exceeded twenty thousand 
pounds. Yet he was then declining in health, and 
the father of nine young children. Enamored of 
truth, the living spirit of justice, he yielded the al¬ 
legiance of the heart to justice, the outward form 
of truth. The law engraven on the tablet of his 
conscience, and executed by the minister of his af¬ 
fections, was strictly interpreted by his reason as 
the supreme earthly judge. Whatever might be 
hia topic, or w'hatever his employment, he never 
laid aside the ermine. 

And yet, for more than thirty years, he was a 
member of the unreformed parliament, represent¬ 
ing there that people, so few and singular, who 
dare to think, and speak, and act for themselves. 
He never gave one party vote, was never claimed 
as an adherent by any of the contending factions 
of his times, and, of course, neither won nor sought 
the favor of any. An impartial arbiter, whose 
suffrage was the honorable reward of superior rea¬ 
son, he sat apart and aloft, in a position w'hich, 
though it provoked a splenetic sarcasm from Burke, 
commanded the respect even of those whom it re¬ 
buked. 

To the great whig doctrines of peace, reform, 
economy, and toleration, he lent all the authority 
of his name, and occasionally the aid of his voice. 
But he was an infrequent and unimpressive speak¬ 
er, and sought to influence the measures of his day 
rather by the use of his pen, than by any partici¬ 
pation in its rhetoric. His writings, moral, reli¬ 
gious, and political, were voluminous, though des¬ 
titute of any such mutual dependence as to unite 
them into one comprehensive system; or any such 
graces of execution as to obtain for them perma¬ 
nent acceptance. But in a domestic liturgy, com¬ 
posed for the use of his own family, and made 
public after his death, he encountered, with as 
much success as can attend it, the difficulty of 
finding thoughts and language meet to be address¬ 
ed by the ephemeral dwellers on the earth to Him 
who inhabiteth eternity. It is simple, grave, 
weighty, and reverential: and forms a clear, 
though a faint, and subdued, echo of the voice in 
which the Deity has revealed his sovereign will to 
man. That will he habitually studied, adored, 
and labored to adopt. Yet his piety was reserved 
and unobtrusive. Like the life-blood throbbing in 
every pulse and every fibre, it was the latent 
though perennial source of his mental health and 
energy. 

A peace, perfect and unbroken, seemed to pos¬ 
sess him. His tribute of pain and sorrow was paid 
with a submission so tranquil, as sometimes to as¬ 
sume the appearance of a morbid insensibility. But 
his afifeetions, unimpaired by lawless indulgence, 


and constant to their proper objects, were subject 
to a control to be acquired by no feebler discipline. 
Ills from without assailed him, not as the gloomy 
ministers of vengeance, but as the necessary exer¬ 
cise of virtues not otherwise to be called into activ¬ 
ity. They came as the salutary lesson of a father, 
not as the penal infliction of a judge. Nor did the 
Father, to whom he so meekly bowed, see fit to 
lay on him those griefs, under the pressure of 
which the bravest stagger. He never witnessed 
the irruption of death into his domestic paradise, 
nor the rending asunder by sin, the parent of death, 
of the bonds of love and reverence which united to 
each other the inmates of that happy home—a home 
happy in his presence from whose lips no morose, 
or angry, or impatient word ever fell; on whose 
brow no cloud of anxiety or discontent w’as ever 
seen to rest. Surrounded to his latest hours by 
those whom it had been his chief delight to bless 
and to instruct, he bequeathed to them the recollec¬ 
tion of a w ise, a good, and a happy man ; that so, 
if in future life a wider acquaintance with the 
world should chill the heart with the skepticism so 
often engendered by such knowledge, they might 
be reassured in the belief that human virtue is no 
vain illusion; but that, nurtured by the dews of 
heaven, it may expand into fertility and beauty, 
even in those fat places of the earth which romance 
disowns, and on which no poet’s eye will conde¬ 
scend to rest. 

A goodly heritage! yet to have transmitted it, 
(if that were all) would, it must be confessed, be 
an insufficient title to a place amongst memorable 
men. Nor, except for what he accomplished as 
the associate of others, could that claim be reason¬ 
ably preferred on behalf of Henry Thornton. 
Apart, and sustained only by his own resources, 
he would neither have undertaken, nor conceived, 
the more noble of those benevolent designs to 
which his life was devoted. Affectionate, but 
passionless—with a fine and indeed a fastidious 
taste, but destitute of all creative imagination— 
gifted rather with fortitude to endure calamity, 
than with courage to exult in the struggle with 
danger—a lover of mankind, but not an enthusiast 
in the cause of our common humanity—his serene 
and perspicacious spirit was never haunted by the 
visions, nor borne away by the resistless impulses, 
of which heroic natures, and they alone, are con¬ 
scious. Well qualified to imparl to the highest 
energies of others a wise direction, and inflexible 
perseverance, he had to borrow from them the 
glowing temperament which hopes against hope, 
and is wise in despite of prudence. He had not 
far or long to seek for such an alliance. 

On the bright evening of a day which had run . 
its course some thirty or forty summers ago, the 
usual groups had formed themselves in the library 
already celebrated. Addressing a nearer circle, 
might be heard above the unbiisy hum the voice 
of the Prelector, investigating the characteristics 
of Seneca’s morality perhaps; or, not improbably, 
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the eeizare of the Danish fleet; or, it might be, 
the various gradations of sanity as exhibited by 
Robert Hall or Joanna Southcote; when all pas¬ 
times were suspended, and all speculations put to 
flight, to welcome the approach of what seemed a 
dramatic procession,, emerging from the deep 
foliage by which the further slopes of the now 
checkered lawn were overhung. In advance of 
the rest two noisy urchins were putting to no 
common test the philanthropy of a tall, shaggy dog, 
their playfellow, and the parental indulgence of 
the slight figure which followed them. Limbs 
scarcely stouter than those of Asmodeus, sustain¬ 
ing a torso as unlike as possible to that of Theseus, 
carried him along with the agility of an antelope, 
though under the weight of two coat-pockets, pro¬ 
tuberant as the bags by which some learned 
brother of the coif announces and secures his rank 
as leader of his circuit. Grasping a pocket volume 
in one hand, he wielded in the other a spud, 
caught up in his progress through the garden, but 
instinct at his touch with more significance than a 
whole museum of horticultural instruments. At 
one instant, a staff on which he leaned and listened 
to the projector at his elbow developing his plan for 
the better coppering of ships’ bottoms, at the next 
it became a wand, pointing out to a portly con¬ 
stituent from the Cloth Hall at Leeds some rich 
effect of the sunset; then a truncheon, beating 
time to the poetical reminiscences of a gentleman 
of the Wesleyan persuasion, looking painfully 
conscious of his best clothes and of his best be¬ 
havior ; and ere the sacred cadence had reached 
its close, a cutlass raised in mimic mutiny against 
the robust form of William Smith, who, as com¬ 
modore of this ill-assorted squadron, was endeavor¬ 
ing to convoy them to their destined port. But 
little availed the sonorous word of command, or 
the heart-stirring laugh of the stout member for 
Norwich, to shape a straight course for the volatile 
representative of the county of York, now fairly 
under the canvass of his own bright and joyous 
fancies. He moved in obedience to some impulse 
like that which prompts the wheelings of the 
swallow, or the dodgings of the barbel. But 
whether he advanced, or paused, or revolved, his 
steps were still measured by the ever-changeful 
music of his own rich voice, ranging over all the 
chords expressive of mirth and tenderness, of 
curiosity or surprise, of delight or of indignation. 
Eheuy fugaces ! Those elder forms are all now 
reposing beneath the clods of the valley; those 
playful boys are venerable dignitaries of the 
church ; and he who then seemed to read while 
he listened silently, is now in the garrulity of de¬ 
clining years, telling old tales, and distorting, 
perhaps in the attempt to revive them, pictures 
which have long since been fading from the 
memory. But for that misgiving, how easy to 
depict the nearer approach of William Wilberforce, 
and of the tiil by which, like some Gaelic chief or 
Hibernian demagogue, he was attended! How 


easy to portray the joyous fusion of the noSs^r 
strollers across the lawn, with the quieter but not 
less happy assemblage which had watched and 
enjoyed their pantomime—to trace the confluence 
of the two streams of discourse, imparting grace 
and rapidity to the one, and depth and volume to 
the other—to paint the brightening aspect of the 
grave censor, as his own reveries were flashed 
back on him in picturesque forms and brilliant 
colors—or to delineate the subdued countenance 
of his mercurial associate, as he listened to pro¬ 
found contemplations on the capacities and the 
duties of man! 

Of Mr. Wilberforce, we have had occasion to 
write so recently, and so much at large, that 
though the Agamemnon of the host we celebrate— 
the very sun of the Claphamic system—we pause 
not to describe him. His fair demesne was con- 
; terminous with that of Mr. Thornton ; nor lacked 
there sunny banks, or sheltered shrubberies, where, 
in each change of season, they revolved the cap¬ 
tivity under which man was groaning, and pro¬ 
jected schemes for his deliverance. And although 
such conclaves might scarcely be convened except 
1 in the presence of these two, yet were they rarely 
held without the aid of others, especially of such 
as could readily find their way thither from the 
other quarters of the sacred village. 

It is not permitted to any coterie altogether to 
escape the spirit of coterie. Clapham Common, 
of course, thought itself the best of all possible 
commons. Such, at least, was the opinion of the 
less eminent of those who were entitled to house¬ 
bote and dinner-bote there. If the common was 
attacked, the whole homage was in a flame. If it 
was laughed at, there could be no remaining sense 
of decency amongst men. The commoners ad¬ 
mired in each other the reflection of their own 
looks, and the echo of their own voices. A critical 
race, they drew many of their canons of criticism 
from books, and talk of their own parentage ; and 
for those on the outside of the pale, there might 
be, now and then, some failure of charity. Their 
festivities were not exhilarating. New faces, new 
topics, and a less liberal expenditure of wisdom 
immediately after dinner, would have improved 
them. Thus, even at Clapham, the discerning 
might perceive the imperfections of our common 
nature, and take up the lowly confession of the 
great Thomas Erskine—“ After all, gentlemen, I 


am but a man.” 

But if not more than men, they were not less. 
They had none of the intellectual coxcombry since 
so prevalent. They did not instil philosophic and 
political neology into young ladies and officers of 
the Guards, through the gentle medium of the 
fashionable novel. They mourned over the ills in¬ 
separable from the progress of society, without 
shrieks or hysterics. They were not epicures for 
whose languid palates the sweets of the rich man’s 
banquet must be seasoned with the acid of the poor 
man’s discontent. Their philanthropy did not 
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langtiish without the stimulant of satire ; nor did 
it degenerate into a mere ballet of tender attitudes 
and sentimental piruettes. Their philosophy was 
something better than an array of hard words. 
Their religion was something more than a col¬ 
lection of impalpable essences, too fine for analysis, 
and too delicate for use. It was a hardy, service¬ 
able, fruit-bearing and patrimonial religion. 

They were the sons, by natural or spiritual 
birth, of men, who, in the earlier days of Metho¬ 
dism, had shaken off the lethargy in which, till 
then, the Church of England had been entranced— 
of men, by whose agency the great evangelic 
doctrine of faith, emerging in its primeval splendor, 
had not only overpowered the contrary heresies, 
but had perhaps obscured some kindred truths. 
This earlier generation of the evangelic school 
had been too ingenuous, and too confident in the 
divine reality of their cause, to heed much what 
hostility they might awaken. They had been 
content to pass for fools, in a world whose 
boasted wisdom they accounted folly. In their 
one central and all-pervading idea, they had found 
an infiuence hardly less than magical. They had 
esteemed it impossible to inculcate too emphat¬ 
ically, or too widely, that truth which Paul had 
proclaimed indifi^erently to the idolaters of Ephesus, 
the revellers of Corinth, the sophists of Athens, 
and the debauched citizens of sanguinary Rome. 

Their sons adopted the same creed with equal 
sincerity and undiminished earnestness, but with a 
far keener sense of the hindrances opposed to the 
indiscriminate and rude exhibition of it. Absolute 
as was the faith of Mr. Wilberforce and his 
associates, it was not possible that the system 
called “ Evangelical,” should be asserted by them 
in the blunt and uncompromising tone of ^heir im¬ 
mediate predecessors. A more elaborate ed ucation, 
greater familiarity with the world and with human 
affairs, a deeper insight into science and history, 
with a far nicer discernment of mere conventional 
proprieties, had opened to them a range of thought, 
and had brought them into relations with society, 
of which their fathers were comparatively destitute. 
Positiveness, dogmatism and an ignorant contempt 
of difficulties, may accompany the firmest con¬ 
victions, but not the convictions of the firmest 
minds. The freedom with which the vessel swings 
at anchor, ascertains the soundness of her anchor¬ 
age. To be conscious of the force of prejudice in 
ourselves and others, to feel the strength of the 
argument we resist, to know how to change places 
internally with our antagonists, to understand why 
it is that we provoke this scorn, disgust or ridicule; 
and still to be unshaken, still to adhere with fidelity 
to the standard we have chosen,—this is triumph, 
to be won by those alone on whom is bestowed not 
merely the faith which overcomes the world, but 
the pure and peaceable wisdom which is from above. 

And such were they whom the second genera-1 
tion of the evangelical party acknowledged as their 
seenlar chiefs. They fell on days much unlike 


m 

those which we, their children, have known—days 
less soflened by the charities and courtesies, but 
less enervated by the frivolities of life. Since the 
fall of the Roman republic, there had not arisen 
within the bosom, and armed with the weapons, 
of civilization itself, a power so full of menace to 
the civilized world as that which then overshad¬ 
owed Europe. In the deep seriousness of that dark 
era, they of whom we speak looked back for anal¬ 
ogies to that remote conflict of the nations ; and 
drew evil auguries from the event of the wars 
which, from Sylla to Octavius, had dyed the earth 
with the blood of its inhabitants, to establish at 
length a military despotism—ruthless, godless, and 
abominable. But they also reverted to the advent, 
even in that age of lust and cruelty, of a power 
destined to wage successful war, not with any ex¬ 
ternal or earthly potentate, but with the secret 
and internal spring of all this wretchedness and 
wrong—the power of love, incarnate though di¬ 
vine—of love exercised in toils and sufferings, and 
at length yielding up life itself, that from that 
sacrifice might germinate the seeds of a new and 
enduring life—the vital principle of roan’s social 
existence, of his individual strength, and of his im- 
roortal hopes. 

And as, in that first age of Christianity, truth, 
and with it heavenly consolation, had been diffused, 
not alone or chiefly by the lifeless text, but by liv¬ 
ing roessengers proclaiming and illustrating the 
renovating energy of the message intrusted to 
them; so to those who, at the commencement of 
this century, were anxiously watching the convul¬ 
sions of their own age, it appeared that the sorrows 
of mankind would be best assuaged, and the march 
of evil most effectually stayed, by an humble imi¬ 
tation of that inspired example. They therefore 
formed themselves into a confederacy, carefully 
organized and fearlessly avowed, to send forth into 
all lands, but above all into their own, the two 
witnesses of the Church—Scripture and Tradition ; 
—scripture, to be interpreted by its divine Author 
to the devout worshippers—tradition, not of doc¬ 
trinal tenets, but of that unextinguishable zeal, 
which, first kindled in the apostolic times, has 
never since wanted either altars to receive, or at¬ 
tendant ministers to feed and propagate the fame. 
Bibles, schools, missionaries, the circulation of 
evangelical books, and the training of evangelical 
clergymen, the possession of well-attended pulpits, 
war through the press, and war in Parliament, 
against every form of injustice which either law or 
custom sanctioned—such were the forces by which 
they hoped to extend the kingdom of light, and to 
resist the tyranny with which the earth was threat¬ 
ened. 

Nor was it difficult to distinguish or to grapple 
with their antagonists. The slave trade was then 
brooding like a pestilence over Africa ; that mon¬ 
ster iniquity which fairly outstripped all abhor¬ 
rence, and baffied all exaggeration—converting one 
quarter of this fair earth into the nearest possible 
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resemblance of what we conceive of hell, reversing | 
every law of Christ, and openly defying the ven¬ 
geance of God. The formation of the holy league,' 
of w'hich W3 are the chroniclers, synchronized with | 
that unhappy illness which, half a century ago, i 
wiilidrew Thomas Clarkson from the strife to ] 
which he was set apart and consecrated ; leaving] 
his associates to pursue it during the twelve con¬ 
cluding years, unaided by his presence, but not 
without the aid of his example, his sympathy, and 
his prayers. They have all long since passed 
away, while he still lives (long may he live!) to 
enjoy honors and benedictions, for which the dia¬ 
dem of Napoleon, even if wreathed with the laurels 
of Goethe, would be a mean exchange. But, alas! 
it is not given to any one, not even to Thomas 
Clarkson, to enjoy a glory complete and unalloyed. 
Far from us be the attempt to pluck one leaf from 
the crowm which rests on that lime-honored head. 
But with truth there may be no compromise, and 
truth wrings from us the acknowledgment that 
Thomas Clarkson never lived at Claphara. 

Not so that comrade in his holy w'ar, whom, of 
all that served under the same banner, he seems 
to have loved the best. At the distance of a few' 
bow-shots from the house of Henry Thornton, was 
the happy home in which dwelt Granville Sharpe ; 
at once the abiding guest and the bosom friend of 
his more wealthy brothers. A critic, with the soul 
of a churchwarden, might indeed fasten on certain 
metes and bounds, hostile to the parochial claims 
of the family of Sharpe ; but in the wider ken and 
more liberal judgment of the historian, the dignity 
of a true Claphamite is not to be refused to one 
whose evening walk and morning contemplations 
led him so easily and so often within the hallowed 
precincts. 

Would that the days of Isaac Walton could have 
been prolonged to the time when Granville Sharpe 
was to be committed to the care of the biogra¬ 
phers ! His likeness from the easel of the good 
old angler would have been drawm with an outline 
as correct and firm, and in colors as soft and as 
transparent, as the portraits of Hooker or of Her¬ 
bert, of Doune or of Watton. A narrative, no 
longer than the liturgy which they all so devoutly 
loved, would then have superseded the annals 
which now embalm his memory beneath that non- 
conforming prolixity which they all so devoutly 
hated. 

The grandson of an archbishop of York, the 
son of an archdeacon of Northumberland, the fa¬ 
ther of a prebendary of Durham, Granville Sharpe, 
descending to the rank from which Isaac Walton 
rose, was apprenticed to a linen-draper of the name 
of Halsey, a Quaker who kept his shop on Tower 
Hill. When the Quaker died, the indentures were 
transferred to a Presbyterian of the same craft. 
When tho Presbyterian retired, they were made 
over to an Irish Papist. When the Papist quitted 
the trade, they passed to a fourth master, whom 
tho apprentice reports to have had no religion at 
all. At one time a Socinian took up his abode at 
the draper’s, and assaulted the faith of the young 
apprentice in the mysteries of the trinity and the 
atonement. Then a Jew came to lodge there, 
and contested with him the truth of Christianity 
itself. But blow from what quarter it might, the 
storm of controversy did but the more endear to 
him the shelter of his native nest, built for him by 
his forefathers, like that of the swallow of the 
Psalmist, in the courts and by the altar of his God. 
I{e studied Grfck \o wrestle with the So^inisQ— 


he acquired Hebrew to refute the Israelite—he 
learned to love the Quaker, to be kind to the Pres¬ 
byterian, to pity the Atheist, and to endure the 
Roman Catholic. Charity (so he judged) was 
nurtured in his bosom by these early polemics, and 
the afTeciionate spirit which warmed to the last 
the current of his maturer thoughts, grew up, as 
he believed, within him, while alternately measur¬ 
ing crapes and muslins, and defending the faith 
against inhdels and heretics. 

I The cares of the mercer’s shop engaged no less 
I than seven years of a life destined to be held in 
I grateful remembrance as long as the language or 
j the history of his native land shall be cultivated 
I among men. The next eighteen were consumed 
I in the equally obscure employment of a clerk in 
I the office of ordnance. Yet it was during this 
period that Granville Sharpe disclosed to others, 

I and probably to himself, the nature, so singular 
I and so lovely, which distinguished him—the most 
i inflexible of human wills, united to the gentlest of 
I human hearts—an almost audacious freedom of 
I thought, combined with profound reverence for 
I hoar authority—a settled conviction of the wicked- 
j ness of our race, tempered by an infantine credu- 
! lity in the virtue of each separate member of it—a 
I burning indignation against injustice and WTong, 

I reconciled with pity and long-suffering towards the 
individual oppressor—all the sternness which Adam 
has bequeathed to his sons, wedded to all the ten¬ 
derness which Eve has transmitted to her daugh¬ 
ters. 

As long as Granville Sharpe survived, it was 
too soon to proclaim that the age of chivalry was 
gone. The ordnance clerk sat at his desk with a 
soul as distended as that of a Paladin bestriding 
his war-horse ; and encountered with his pen such 
giants, hydras, and discourteous knights, as in¬ 
fested the world in the eighteenth century. He 
found the lineal representative of the WiJloughbys 
de Parham in the person of a retired* tradesman ; 
and buried himself in pedigrees, feoffments, and 
sepulchral inscriptions, till he saw his friend enjoy¬ 
ing his ancestral privileges among the peers of 
Parliament. He combated, on more than equal 
terms, the great Hebraist, Dr. Kennicott, in de¬ 
fence of Ezra’s catalogue of the sacred vessels, 
chiefs, and families, lie labored long, and with 
good success, to defeat an unjust gram made by 
the Treasury to Sir James Lowther, of the Forest 
of Inglewood, and the manor and castle of Carlisle. 
He waged a less fortunate war against the theatri¬ 
cal practice of either sex appearing in the habili¬ 
ments of the other. He moved all the powers of 
his age, political and intellectual, to abolish the 
impressment of seamen, and wound up a dialogue, 
with Johnson, on llie subject, by opposing the 
I scriptural w’arning, “ Woe to them that call evil 
I good, and good evil,” to what he described as the 
“ plausible sophistry and important self-sufficiency” 
of the sage. Presenting himself to the then sec¬ 
retary of state, Lord Dartmouth, he denounced, 
w'ith prophetic solemnity, the guilt of despoiling 
and exterminating in the Cbarib w’ar that misera¬ 
ble remnant of the aboriginal race of the Antilles. 
As a citizen of London, he came to the rescue of 
Crosby, the Lord Mayor, in his struggle with the 
House of Commons. As a citizen of the w’orld, 
he called on earth and heaven to stay the plagues 
of slavery and the slave-trade, and advocated the 
independence of America with such ardor as to 
sacrifice to it his own. Orders had reached his 
pffice to ship munitions of war to the revolted 
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onies. If his hand had entered the account of such 
a cargo, it would have contracted in his eyes the 
stain of innocent blood. To avoid that pollution 
he resigned his place, and his means of subsist¬ 
ence, at a period of life when he could no longer 
hope to find any other lucrative employment. But 
he had brothers who loved and supported him ; 
and his release from the fatigues of a subordinate 
office left him free to obey the impulses of his own 
brave spirit, as the avenger of the oppressed. 

While yet a chronicler of gunpowder and small 
arms, a negro, abandoned to disease, had asked 
of him alms. Silver and gold he had none, but 
such as he had he gave him. He procured for the 
poor sufferer medical aid, and watched over him 
with affectionate care until his health was restor¬ 
ed. The patient, once more become sleek and 
strong, was an object on which Barbadian eyes 
could not look without cupidity; and one Lisle, 
his former master, brought an action against Gran¬ 
ville Sharpe for the illegal detention of his slave. 
Three of the infallible doctors of the church at 
Westminster—Yorke, Talbot, and Mansfield— 
favored the claim; and Blackstone, the great ex¬ 
positor of her traditions, hastened, at their bidding, 
to retract a heresy on this article of the faith into 
which his uninstructed reason had fallen. Not 
such the reverence paid by the hard-working clerk 
to the inward light which God had vouchsafed to 
him. He conned his entries indeed, and tran¬ 
scribed his minutes all day long, just as if nothing 
had happened ; but throughout two successive years 
he betook himself to his solitary chamber, there, 
night by night, to explore the original sources of 
the law of England, in the hope that so he might 
be able to correct the authoritative dogmas of 
chancellors and judges. His inquiries closed 
with the firm conviction that, on this subject at 
least, these most learned persons were but shallow 
pretenders to learning. In three successive cases 
he struggled against them with various and doubt¬ 
ful success; when fortune, or, be it rather said, 
when Providence, threw in his way the negro 
Somerset. 

For the vindication of the freedom of that man, 
followed a debate, ever memorable in legal history 
for the ability with which it was conducted ;—for 
the first introduction to Westminster Hall of 
Francis Hargrave;—for the audacious assertion 
then made by Dunning, of the maxim, that a new 
brief will ab^lve an advocate from the disgrace 
of publicly retracting any avowal however solemn, 
of any principle however sacred;—for the reluc¬ 
tant abandonment by Lord Mansfield of a long- 
cherished judicial error ;—and for the recognition 
of a rule of law of such importance, as almost to 
justify the poets and rhetoricians in their subse¬ 
quent embellishments of it;—but above all memo¬ 
rable fur the ma^animity of the prosecutor, who, 
though poor and dependent, and immersed in the 
duties of a toilsome calling, supplied the money, 
the leisure, the perseverance, and the learning, 
required for this great controversy—^who, wholly 
forgetting himself in his object, had studiously 
concealed his connexion with it, lest, perchance, a 
name so lowly should prejudice a cause so mo¬ 
mentous—who, denying himself even the indul¬ 
gence of attendinp^ the argument he had provoked, 
had circulated his own researches in the name, 
and as the work, of a plagiarist, who had repub¬ 
lished them—and who, mean as was his education, 
and humble as were his pursuits, had proved his 
superiority as a jurist, on one main branch. of the 


law of England, to some of the most illustrious 
judges by whom that law had been administered. 

Never was abolitionist more scathless than 
Granville Sharpe by the reproach to which their 
tribe has been exposed, of insensibility to all 
human sorrows, unless the hair be thick as wool, 
and the skin as black as ebony. His African 
clients may indeed have usurped a larger share of 
his attachment than the others ; and of his count¬ 
less schemes of beneficence, that which he loved 
the best was the settlement at Sierra Leone of a 
free colony, to serve as a point-d^apjmi in the 
future campaigns against the slave trade. But he 
may be quoted as an experimental proof of the in¬ 
finite divisibility of the kindly affections. Much 
he wrote, and much he labored, to conciliate Great 
Britain and America; much to promote the diffu¬ 
sion of the Holy Scriptures ; much to interpret the 
prophecies contained in them ; much to refute the 
errors of the Socinians ; much to sustain the cause 
of Grattan and the Irish volunteers; much to 
recommend reform in parliament; and much, it 
must be added, (for what is man in his best 
estate ?) to dissuade the emancipation of the Cath¬ 
olics. Many also were the benevolent societies 
which he formed or fostered ; and his publications, 
who can number? Their common aim was to 
advance the highest interests of mankind; but to 
none of them, with perhaps one exception, could 
the praise either of learning or of originality be 
justly given. For he possessed rather a great 
soul than a great understanding ; and was less ad¬ 
mirable for the extent of his resources, than for 
the earnest affection and the quiet energy with 
which he employed them. 

Like all men of that cast of mind, his humor 
was gay and festive. Among the barges which 
floated on a summer evening by the villa of Pope, 
and the chateau of Horace Walpole, none w’as more 
constant or more joyous than that in which Gran¬ 
ville Sharp's harp or kettle-drum sustained the 
flute of one brother, the hautboy of another, and 
the melodious voices of their sisters. It was a 
concord of sweet sounds, typical, as it might seem, 
of the fraternal harmony which blessed their dwel¬ 
ling on the banks of that noble river. Much hon¬ 
est mirth gladdened that affectionate circle, and 
brother Granville’s pencil could produce very pass¬ 


able caricatures when he laid aside his harp, 
fashioned, as he maintained, in exact imitation of 
that of the son of Jesse. To complete the resem¬ 
blance, it was his delight, at the break of day, to 
sing to it one of the songs of Zion in his chamber 
—raised by many an intervening staircase far 
above the Temple gardens, where young students 
of those times would often pause in their morning 
stroll, to listen to the not unpleasing cadence, 
though the voice was broken by age, and the lan¬ 
guage was to them an unknown tongue. 

On one of their number he condescended to bestow 
a regard—the memory of which would still warm 
the heart, even were it chilled by as many years 
as had then blanched that venerable head. The 
one might have passed for the grandson of the 
other; but they met with mutual pleasure, and 
conversed with a confidence not unlike that of 


equals. And yet, at this period, Granville Sharpe 
was passing into a state which, in a nature less ac¬ 
tive and benevolent than his, would have been no¬ 
thing better than dotage. In him it assumed the 
form of a delirium, so calm, so busy, and giving 
birth to whims so kind-hearted, as often to remind 


his young^ associate of Isaac Walton’s saying, that 
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the Tery dreams of a good man are acceptable to 
God. To illustrate by examples the state of a 
mind thus hovering on the conhnes of wisdom and 
fatuity, may perhaps suggest the suspicion that 
the old man’s infirmities were contagious; but 
even at that risk they shall be hazarded, for few 
of the incidents of his more vigorous days deline¬ 
ate him so truly. 

William Henry, the last Duke of Gloucester, 
(who possessed many virtues, and even consider¬ 
able talents, which his feeble talk and manners 
concealed from his occasional associates,) had a 
great love for Granville Sharpe ; and nothing could 
be more amiable than the intercourse between 
them, though the one could never for the moment 
forget that he was a prince of^ the blood-royal, and 
the other never for a moment remembered that he 
was bred up as a linen-draper’s apprentice. Be¬ 
neath the pompous bearing of the Guelph lay a 
basis of genuine humility, and the free carriage of 
the ex-clerk of ordnance was but the natural ex¬ 
pression of a lowliness unembarrassed by any de¬ 
sire of praise or dread of failure. A little too 
gracious, perhaps, yet full of benignity, w'as the 
aspect and the attitude of the duke, when, at one 
of the many philanthropic assemblages held under 
his presidency, Granville Sharpe (it was no com¬ 
mon occurrence) rose, and requested leave to 
apeak. He had, he said, two schemes, which, if 
recommended by such advocates, must greatly re¬ 
duce the sum of human misery. To bring to a close 
the calamities of Sierra Leone, he had prepared a 
law for introducing there King Alfred's frank 
pledge, a sovereign remedy for all such social 
wounds. At once to diminish the waste of human 
life in the Peninsula, and to aid the depressed work¬ 
ingmen in England, he had devised a project for 
manufacturing portable wool packs; under the shel¬ 
ter of which ever-ready intrenchments, our troops 
might, without the least danger to themselves, 
mow down the ranks of the oppressors of Spain. 

A politician as well as a strategist, he sought 
and obtained an interview with Charles Fox, to 
whom be had advice of great urgency to give for 
conducting the affairs of Europe. If the ghost of 
Burke h^ appeared to lecture him. Fox could 
hardly have listened with greater astonishment, as 
his monitor, by the aid of the Little Horn in 
Daniel, explained the future policy of Napoleon 
and of the Czar. “ The Little Horn! Mr. 
Sharpe,’’ at length exclaimed the most amiable of 
men, ** what in the name of wonder do you mean 
by the Little Horn?” “ See there,” said the de¬ 
jected interpreter of prophecy to his companion, as 
they retired from the Foreign Office—“ See there 
the fallacy of reputation ! Why, that mao passes 
for a statesman ; and yet it is evident to me that 
he had never before so much as heard of the Little 
Horn!” 

As his end drew nearer, he became less capable 
of seizing the distinction between the prophecies 
and the newspapers. It rained as heavily on the 
18th of February, 1813, as on the afternoon when 
Isaac Walton met the future Bishop of Worcester 
at Bunhill Row, and found, in the public house 
which gave them shelter, that double blessing of 
good ale and good discourse which he has so 
piously commemorated. Not such is the fortune 
of the young Templar, who, in a storm at least as 
pitiless, met Granville Shar]^ at the later epoch 
moving down Long Acre as nimbly as ever, with 
hia calm thoughtful countenance raised gently up- 
inxds, as was usual with him—as though gazing 


on some object which it pleased him well to look 
upon. But his discourse, though delivered in a 
kind of shower-bath, to which his reverie made 
him insensible, was as characteristic, if not as 
wise, as that of the learned Sanderson. “You 
have heard,” he began, “ my young friend, of this 
scandalous proceeding of the Rabbi Ben Mendoli ?” 
No. “Why, then, read this brief account of it 
which I have been publishing. About a year 
ago, the Rabbi being then at Damascus, saw a 
great flame descend, and rest on one of the hills 
which surround the city. Soon after, he came to 
Gibraltar. There he discovered how completely 
that celestial phenomenon verified my interpreta¬ 
tion of the words—‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is 
come,* &c.; and now he has the audacity not 
only to deny that he ever saw such a flame, but to 
declare that he never pretended to have seen it. 
Can you imagine a clearer fulfilment of the pre¬ 
dicted blindness and obduracy of Israel before their 
restoration ?” 

That great event was to have taken place within 
a few months, when the still more awful event 
which happens to all living, removed this aged 
servant of God and man from the world of shad¬ 
ows to the world of light. To die at the precise 
moment when the vast prophetic drama was just 
reaching its sublime catastrophe, was a trial not 
easily borne, even by a faith so immovable as his. 
But death had no other sling for him. It awakened 
his pure spirit from the dreams which peopled it 
during the decay of his fleshly tabernacle; and if 
that change revealed to him that he had ill-inter¬ 
preted many of the hard sentences of old, h gave 
him the assurance that he had well divined the 
meaning of one immutable prophecy—the prophecy 
of a gracious w'elcome and an eternal reward to 
those who, discerning the brethren of their Re¬ 
deemer in the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, 
the naked, the sick, and the prisoner, should for 
His sake feed, and shelter, and clothe, and visit, 
and comfort them. 

United in the bonds of that Christian charity, 
though wide as the poles asunder in theological 
opinions, were Granville Sharpe and William 
Smith; that other denizen of Clapham, who has 
already crossed our path. He lived as if to show 
how much of the coarser duties of this busy world 
may be undertaken by a man of quick sensibility, 
without impairing the finer sense of the beautiful 
in nature and in art; and as if to prove how much 
a man of ardent benevolence may enjoy of this 
world’s happiness, without any steeling of the 
heart to the wants and the calamities of others. 
When he had nearly completed four-score years, 
he could still gratefully acknowledge that he had 
no remembrance of any bodily pain or illness; 
and that of the very numerous family of which he 
was the head, every member still lived to support 
and to, gladden his old age. And yet, if he had 
gone mourning all his days, he could scarcely have 
acquired a more tender pity for the miserable, or 
have labored more habitually for their relief. It 
was his ill fortune to provoke the invective of 
Robert Southey, and the posthumous sneers of 
Walter Scott—the one resenting a too well merited 
reproach, the other indulging that hate of Whigs 
and Whiggery which, in that great mind, was 
sometimes stronger than the love of justice. The 
enmity even of such men, he, however, might 
well endure, who possessed, not merely the attach¬ 
ment and confidence of Charles Fox and his foL 
lowets, but the almost l^rotherly love William 
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Wilberforca^ of Granville Sharpe, and of Thomaa ! 
(plarkson. Of all their fellow-laborers, there was 
none more devoted to their cause, or w’hom they 
more entirely trusted. They, indeed, were all to 
a man komoousians^ and he a disciple of Belsham. 
But they judged that an erroneous opinion re¬ 
specting the Redeemer's person would not deprive 
of his gracious approbation, and ought not to ex¬ 
clude from their own atfectionate regards, a man 
in whom they daily saw a transcript, however 
imperfect, of the Redeemer's mercy and benefi¬ 
cence. ' 

Thirty-seven years have rolled away since these 
men met at Clapham in joy, and thanksgiving, 
and mutual gratulation, over the abolition of the 
African slave-trade. It was still either the dwell¬ 
ing-place, or the haunt, of almost every one of the 
more eminent supporters of that measure; and it I 
may be that they exulted beyond the measure of 
sober reason in the prospects which that success 
had opened to them. Time has brought to light 
more than they knew or believed of the inveteracy 
of the evil; and of the impotency of law in a 
protracted contest with avarice. But time has j 
also ascertained, that throughout the period as- j 
signed for the birth and death of a whole genera- J 
lion of mankind, there has been no proof, or 
reasonable suspicion, of so much as a single eva¬ 
sion of this law in any one of the transatlantic 
British colonies. Time has shown that to that 
law we may now confidently ascribe the deliver¬ 
ance of our own land from this blood-guiltiness 
forever. Time has ascertained that the solemn 
practical assertion then made of the great princi¬ 
ples of justice, was to be prolific of consequences, 
direct and indirect, of boundless magnitude. Time 
has enlisted on our side all the powers and all the 
Bufirages of the earth ; so that no one any longer 
attempts to erase the brand of murder from the 
brow of the slave-trader. Above all, time has 
shown that, in the extinction of the slave-trade, 
was involved, by slow but inevitable steps, the 
extinction of the slavery which it had created and 
sustained. This, also, was a result of which, as 
far as human agency is concerned, the main springs 
are to be found among that sect to which, having 
first given a name, we would now build up a 
monument. 

It is with a trembling hand that we inscribe on 
that monument the name of Zachary Macaulay; 
for it is not without some misgiving lest pain 
should be indicted on the living, while we pass, 
however reverently, over the half-extinguished 
ashes of the dead. The bosom shrines, erected 
in remembrance of them, may be yet more intol¬ 
erably profaned by rude eulogy than by unmerited 
reproach; and the danger of such profanation is 
the more imminent, when the judgment, though 
unbiassed by any ties of consanguinity, is not 
exempt from influences almost as kindly and as 
powerful. It is, however, an attempt which he 
who would write the sectarian history of Clapham 
could not wholly decline, without an error like 
that of omitting the name of Grotius in a sectarian 
history of the Arminians. 

A few paces separate from each other, in the 
chu'xsh of Westminster, are three monuments, to 
which, in God's appointed time, will be added a 
fourth, to complete the sepulchral honors of those 
to whom oar remotest posterity will ascribe the 
deliverance of mankind from the woes of the Afri¬ 
can slave-trade, and of colonial slavery. There is 
a yet more endoring tentple, where, engraven by 


I no human hands, abides a record, to be divulged 
in its season, of services to that cause, worthy to 
be commemorated with those of William Wilber- 
force, of Granville Sharpe, of Zachary Macaulay, 
and of Thomas Clarkson. But to that goodly 
fellowship the praise will be emphatically given. 
Thomas Clarkson is his own biographer, and pious 
hands have celebrated the labors of two of his 
colleagues. Of Mr. Macaulay no memorial has 
been made public, excepting that which has been 
engraved on his tomb in Westminster Abbey, by 
some eulogist less skilful than afiectionate. It is 
no remediless omission, although it would require 
talents of the highest order, to exhibit a distinct 
and faithful image of a man whose peculiarity it 
was to conceal as far as possible his interior life, 
under the veil of his outward appearance. That 
his understanding was proof against sophistry, 
and his nerves against fear, were, indeed, conclu¬ 
sions to which a stranger arrived at the first inter¬ 
view with him. But what might be suggesting 
that expression of countenance, at once so earnest 
and so monotonous—by what manner of feelings 
those gestures, so uniformly firm and deliberate, 
were prompted—whence the constant traces of 
fatigue on those overhanffiiig brows, and on that 
athletic though ungraceful figure—what might be 
the charm which excited among his chosen circle 
a faith approaching to superstition, and a love 
rising to enthusiasm, towards a man whose de¬ 
meanor was so inanimate, if not austere?—it was 
a riddle of which neither Gall nor Lavater could 
have found the key. That much was passing 
within, which that ineloqiient tongue and those 
taciturn features could not utter; that nature 
had compensated her other bounties by refusing 
him the means of a ready interchange of thought; 
and that he had won, without knowing how to 
court, the attachment of all who approached him 
closely—these were discoveries which the most 
casual acquaintance might make, hut which they 
whom he had honored with hU iutimacy, and they 
alone, could explain. 

To them he appeared a man possessed by one 
idea, and animated by one master passion—an 
idea so comprehensive, as to impart a profound 
interest to all which indicated its influence over 
him—a passion so benevolent, that the coldest 
heart could not withhold some sympathy from him 
who was the subject of it. Trained in the hardy 
habits of Scotland in ancient times, he had received 
from his father much instruction in theology, with 
some Latin and a little Greek, wh#*^. not employed 
in cultivating his father's glebe at Cardross, on the 
northern bank of Clyde. While yet a boy, he 
had watched as the iron entered into the soul of 
the slaves, whose labors he was sent to superin¬ 
tend in Jamaica; and, abandoning with abhorrence 
a pursuit which had promised him early wealth 
and distinction, he pondered the question—how 
shall the earth be delivered from this curse? 
Turning to Sierra Leone, he braved for many 
years that deadly climate, that he might aid in the 
erection and in the defence of what was then the 
one city of refuge for the Negro race ; and as ho 
saw the slave-trade crushing to the dust the adja¬ 
cent tribes of Africa, he again pondered the ques¬ 
tion—how shall the earth be delivered from this 
curse? 

That God had called him into hein^ to wage 
war with this gigantic evil, became his immutable 
conviction. During forty successive years; he 
was ever burdened with tl^ thought. It was the 
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subject of his visions by day, and of his dreams 
by night. To give them reality, he labored as 
men labor for the honors of a profession, or for 
the subsistence of their children. The rising sun 
ever found him at his task. He went abroad but 
to advance it. His commerce, his studies, his 
friendship, his controversies, even his discourse in 
the bosom of his family, were all bent to the pro¬ 
motion of it. He edited voluminous periodical 
works; but whether theology, literature or poli¬ 
tics were the text, the design was still the same— 
to train the public mind to a detestation of the 
slave-trade and of slavery. He attached himself 
to most of the religious and philanthropic societies 
of his age, that he might enlist them as associates, 
more or less declared, in his holy war. To multi¬ 
ply such allies, he called into existence one great 
association, and contributed largely to the estab¬ 
lishment of another. In that service he sacrificed 
all that man may lawfully sacrifice—health, fortune, 
repose, favor, and celebrity. He died a poor man, 
though wealth was within his reach. He pursued 
the contest to the end, though oppressed by such 
pains of body as strained to their utmost tension 
the self-sustaining powers of the soul. He devoted 
himself to the severest toil, amidst allurements to 
luxuriate in the delights of domestic and social in¬ 
tercourse, such as few indeed can have encountered. 
He silently permitted some to usurp his hardly- 
earned honors, that no selfish controversy might 
desecrate their common cause. He made no eflfort 
to obtain the praises of the world, though he had 
talents to command, and a temper peculiarly dis¬ 
posed to enjoy them. Ho drew on himself the 
poi.soned shafts of calurtlny; and while feeling 
their sting as generous spirits alone can feel it, 
never turned a single step aside from his path to 
propitiate or to crush the slanderers. 

They have long since fallen, or are soon to fall 
into unhonored graves. His memory will be ever 
dear to those who hate injustice, and revere the 
unostentatious consecrations of a long life to the 
deliverance of the oppressed. It will be especially 
dear to the few who closely observed, and who 
can yet remember, how that self-devotion became 
the poetical element of a mind not naturally im¬ 
aginative ; what deep significance it imparted to 
an aspect and a demeanor not otherwise impress¬ 
ive; what energy to a temper, which, if not 
excited, might perhaps have been phlegmatic; 
what unity of design to a mind constitutionally 
discursive; and w'hat dignity even to physical 
languor and suffering, contracted in such a ser¬ 
vice. They can never forget that the most impla¬ 
cable enemy of the tyrants of the plantation and 
the slave-ship, was the most indulgent and gener¬ 
ous and constant of friends; that he spurned, as 
men should spurn, the mere pageantry of life, that 
he might use, as men should use, the means which 
life affords of advancing the happiness of man¬ 
kind ; that his earthward affections, active and all- 
enduring as they were, could yet thrive without 
the support of human sympathy, because they 
were sustained by so abiding a sense of the Divine 
presence, and so absolute a submission to the Di¬ 
vine will, as raised him habitually to that higher 
region, where the reproach of man could not 
reach, and the praise of man might not presume to 
follow him. 

Although, to repeat a mournful acknowledg¬ 
ment, the tent of Thomas Clarkson was. pitched 
elsewhere, yet throughout the slave-trade aboli¬ 
tion war, the other chiefs who hailed him as the 


earliest, and as among the mightiest of their host, 
kept their communications open by encamping in 
immediate vicinity to each other. Even to Lord 
Brougham the same station may, with poetical 
truth at least, be assigned by the Homer who 
shall hereafter sing these battles; for though at 
that period his London domicile was in the walks 
of the Inner Temple, yet might he not seldom be 
encountered in the less inviting walks W’hich led 
him to the suburban councils of his brethren in 
command. There he formed or cemented attach¬ 
ments, of which no subsequent elevation of rank, 
or intoxicating triumph of genius, or agony of 
political strife, have ever rendered him forgetful. 
Of one of those denizens of Clapham he has pub¬ 
lished a sketch, of which we avail ourselves, not 
as subscribing altogether to the accuracy of it, but 
as we can thus fill up, from the hand of so great a 
master, a part of our canvass which must have 
otherwise remained blank and colorless.—“ Mr. 
Stephen was a person of great natural talents, 
which, if accidental circumstances had permitted 
him fully to cultivate, and early enough to bring 
into play upon the best scene of political exertion, 
the House of Commons would have placed him 
high in the first rank of English orators. For he 
had, in an eminent degree, that strenuous firmness 
of purpose and glowing ardor of soul, which lies at 
the root of all eloquence ; he was gifted with great 
industry, a retentive memory, an ingenuity which 
was rather apt to err by excess than by defect. 
His imagination was, besides, lively and powerful ; 
a little, certainly, under the chastening discipline 
of severe taste, but often enabling him to em¬ 
body his own feelings and recollections with great 
distinctness of outline and strength of coloring. 
He enjoyed, moreover, great natural strength of 
constitution, and had as much courage as falls to 
the lot of most men. But having passed the most 
active part of his life in one of the West Indian 
colonies, where he followed the profession of a 
barrister, and having, after his return, addicted him¬ 
self to the practice of a court which affords no scope 
at all for oratorical display, it happened to him, 
as it has to many other men of natural genius for 
rhetorical pursuits, that he neither gained the cor¬ 
rect taste which the habit of frequenting refined 
society, and above all, addressing a refined audi¬ 
tory, can alone bestow, nor acquired the power of 
condensation which is sure to be lost altogether by 
those who address hearers compelled to listen, like 
judges and juries, instead of having to retain 
them by closeness of reasoning, or felicity of illus¬ 
tration. * # * * It must have 


struck all who heard him when, early in 1808. he 
entered Parliament under the auspices of Mr. Per- 
cival, that whatever defects he had, arose entirely 
from accidental circumstances, and not at all from 
intrinsic imperfections; nor could any one doubt 
that his late entrance upon parliamentary life, and 
his vehemence of temperament, alone kept him 
from the front rank of debaters, if not of eloquence 
itself. With Mr. Percival, his friendship had 
been long and intimate. To this the similarity of 
their religious character mainly contributed; for 
Mr. Stephen was a distinguished member of the 
evangelical party, to which the minister manifestly 
leant without belonging to it; and he was one 
whose pious sentiments and devotional habits oc¬ 
cupied a very marked place* in his whole scheme 
of life. No man has, however, a right to ques¬ 


tion, be it ever so slightly, his perfect sincerity. 
To this his blameless life bore the most irrefragable 
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testimony. A warm and steady friend—a man of 
the strictest integrity and nicest sense of both 
honor and justice—in all the relations of private 
society wholly without a stain—though envy might 
well find whereon to perch, malice itself, in the 
exasperating discords of religious and civil contro- 
Tersy, never could descry a spot on which to 
fasten. Let us add the bright praise, and which 
sets at naught all lesser defects of mere taste, had 
he lived to read these latter lines, he would infi¬ 
nitely rather have had this sketch stained with all 
the darker shades of its critical matter, than been 
exalted, without these latter lines, to the level of 
Demosthenes or of Chatham, praised as the first 
of orators, or followed as the most brilliant of 
statesmen. His opinions upon political questions 
were clear and decided, taken up with the boldness, 
felt with the ardor, asserted with the determina¬ 
tion, which marked his zealous and uncompromis¬ 
ing spirit. Of all subjects, that of the slave-trade 
and slavery most engrossed his mind. His expe¬ 
rience in the West Indies, his religious feelings, 
and his near connection w’ith Mr. Wilberforce, 
whose sister he married, all contributed to give 
this great question a peculiarly sacred aspect in 
his eyes; nor could he either avoid mixing it op 
with almost all other discussions, or prevent his 
views of its various relations from influencing his 
sentiments on other matters of political discus¬ 
sion.”* 

The author of the preceding portrait enjoyed 
the happiness denied to the subject of it, not 
merely of witnessing, but of largely participating in, 
the last great act by which the labors borne by 
them in common, during so many preceding years, 
were consummated. It was a still more rare 
bounty of Providence, which reserved the abolition 
of slavery throughout the British empire, as a 
triumph for the statesman who, twenty-seven 
years before, had introduced into the House of 
Commons the first great act of tardy reparation to 
Africa. Crowned with honor and with length of 
days, to Lord Grey it has further been given, by 
the same benignant power, to watch, in the calm 
evening of life, the issues of the works of justice 
and mercy which God raised him up to accom¬ 
plish. With the evil omens, and with the too 
glowing anticipations of former times, he has been 
s[ble to contrast the actual solution of this great 
practical enigma. He has lived to witness eleven 
years of unbroken tranquillity throughout coun¬ 
tries, where before a single year undisturbed by 
insurrection was almost unknown—^the extinction 
of feuds apparently irreconcilable—^positions full 
of danger in former wars, now converted into bul¬ 
warks of our national power—an equal adminis¬ 
tration of justice in the land of the slave-courts 
and the cart-whip—a loyal and happy peasantry, 
where the soil was so lately broken by the sullen 
hands of slaves—penury exchanged for abundance 
—a population, once cursed by a constant and 
rapid decay, now progressively increasing—Chris¬ 
tian knowledge and Christian worship universally 
diffused among a people so lately debased by pa¬ 
gan superstitions—and the conjugal duties, with 
all their attendant charities, held in due honor by 
those to whom laws, written in the English lan¬ 
guage, and sanctioned by the kings of England, 
had forbidden even the marriage vow. If, with 
these blessings, have also come diminished har- 

* Speeches of Henry Lord Brougham. Vol. i., pp. 
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vests of the cane and the coffee plant, even they 
who think that to export and to import are th*^ 
two great ends of the social existence of mankind, 
have before them a bright and not very distant 
futurity. But he, under whose auspices the 
heavy yoke was at length broken, is contempla¬ 
ting doubtless, with other and far higher thoughts, 
the interests of the world, from which, at no 
remote period, the inexorable law of onr existence 
must summon him away. In that prospect, so full 
of aw’e to the wisest and the best, he may w’ell 
rejoice in the remembrance that, in conferring on 
him the capacity to discern, and the heart to obey 
the supreme and immutable will, God enabled 
him to grasp the only clue by which the rulers of 
the world can be safely guided amidst the darkness 
and the intricacy of human affairs. 

Such at least is the doctrine which, if Clapham 
could have claimed him for her own,Clapham would 
have instilled into that great minister of the British 
crown, to whom, more than to any other, she W'as 
prompt to offer her allegiance. Politics, however, 
in that microcosm, were rather cosmopolitan than 
national. Every human interest had its guardian, 
every region of the globe its representative. If 
the African continent and the Charibbean Archi¬ 
pelago were assigned to an indefatigable protec¬ 
torate, New Holland was not forgotten, nor was 
British India without a patron. It was the special 
charge of Mr. Grant, better known to the present 
generation by the celebrity of his sons, but regard¬ 
ed at the commencement of this century as the 
real ruler of the rulers of the east, the director of 
the Court of Directors. At Leadenhall street he 
was celebrated for an integrity, exercised by the 
severest trials; for an understanding large enough 
to embrace, without confusion, the entire range 
and the intricate combinations of their whole civil 
and military policy ; and for nerves which set 
fatigue at defiance: At Clapham, his place of 
abode, he w as hailed as a man whose piety, tiiough 
ever active, was too profound for much speech; 
a praise to which, among their other glories, it 
was permitted to few of his neighbors there, to 
attain or to aspire. With the calm dignity of those 
spacious brows, and of that stately figure, it seem¬ 
ed impossible to* reconcile the movement of any 
passion less pure than that which continually urged 
him to requite the tribute of India by a treasure, 
of which he who possessed it more largely than 
any other of the sons of man, has declared, that 
the merchandise of it is better than the merchan¬ 
dise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 
No less elevated topic (so judged the inquisitive 
vicinage) could be the subject of his discourse, as 
he traversed their gorse-covered common, attended 
by a youth, who, but for the fire of his eye, and 
the occasional energy of his bearing, might have 
passed for some studious and sickly competitor for 
medals and prize poems. If such were the pur¬ 
suits ascribed by Clapham to her occasional visit¬ 
ant, it is but a proof that even “ patent Christian¬ 
ity” is no effectual safeguard against human falli¬ 
bility. 

Tow’ards the middle of the last century, John 
Martyn of Truro was working with his hands in 
the mines near that town. He w'as a wise man. 
who, knowing the right use of leisure hours, em¬ 
ployed them so as to qualify himself for higher 
and more lucrative pursuits; and who, knowing 
the right use of money, devoted his enlarged 
means to procure for his four children a liberal 
education. Henry, the younger of his sons, was 
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accordingly entered at the University of Cambridge, 
where, in January, 1801, he obtained the degree 
of bachelor of arts, with the honorary rank of senior 
wrangler. There also he became the disciple, and 
as he himself would have said, the convert of 
Charles Simeon. Under the counsels of that 
eminent teacher, the guidance of Mr. Wilberforce, 
and the active aid of Mr. Grant, he entered the 
East India Company’s service as a chaplain. After 
a residence in Hindostan of about five years, he 
returned homewards through Persia in broken 
health. Pausing at Shiraz, he labored there during 
twelve months with the ardor of a man, who, dis¬ 
tinctly perceiving the near approach of death, 
feared lest it should intercept the great work for 
which alone he desired to live. That work (the 
translation of the New Testament into Persian) at 
length accomplished, he resumed his way towards 
Constantinople, followed his Mihmander (one 
Hassan Aga) at a gallop, nearly the whole distance 
from Tabriz to Tocat, under the rays of a burning 
sun, and the pressure of continual fever. On the 
6th of October, 1812, in the thirty-second year of 
his age, he brought the journal of his life to a 
premature close, by inscribing in it the following 
words, while he sought a momentary repose under 
the shadow of some trees at the foot of the Cara- 
roanian mountains: “I sat in the orchard, and 
thought with sweet comfort and fear of God—in 
solitude, my company, my friend, and comforter. 
Oh when shall time give place to eternity ! When 
shall appear that new heaven and new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness and love ! There 
shall in nowise enter anything that defileth ; none 
of that wickedness whiclf has made man worse 
than wild beasts ; none of those corruptions, which 
add still more to the miseries of mortality, shall be 
seen or heard of any more.” Ten days after¬ 
wards those aspirations were fulfilled. His body 
was laid in the grave by the hands of strangers 
at Tocat, and to his disembodied spirit was reveal¬ 
ed that awful vision, which it is given to the pure 
in heart, and to them alone, to contemplate. 

Amidst all the discords which agitate the Church 
of England, her sons are unanimous in extolling 
the name of Henry Martyn. And with reason; 
for it is in fact the one heroic name which adorns 
her annals from the days of Elizabeth to our own. 
Her apostolic men, the Wesleys and Elliotts and 
Brainerds of other times, either quitted, or were 
cast out of her communion. Her Acta ^nctorum 
may be read from end to end with a dry eye and 
an unquickened pulse. Henry Martyn, the learned 
and the holy, translating the Scriptures in his 
solitary bungalow at Dinapore, or preaching to a 
congregation of five hundred beggars, or refuting 
the Mahommedan doctors at Shiraz, is the bright 
exception. It is not the less bright, because he 
was brought within the sphere of those secular 
influences which so often draw down our Anglican 
worthies from the empyrean along which they 
would soar, to the levels, flat though fertile, on 
which they must depasture. There is no conceal¬ 
ing the fact, that he annually received from the 
East India Company an ugly allowance of twelve 
hundred pounds : and though he would be neither 
just nor prudent who should ascribe to the attrac¬ 
tive force of that stipend one hour of Henry Mar¬ 
tyn *s residence in the east, yet the ideal would be 
better without it. Oppressively conclusive as may 
be the arguments in favor of a well-endowed and 
punctually paid “ Establishment, V they have, after 
all, an unpleasant earthly savor. One would not 


like to discover that Polycarp, or Bernard, or 
Boniface, was waited on every quarter-day by a 
plump bag of coin from the public treasury. To 
receive a thousand rupees monthly from that source, 
was perhaps the duty, it certainly was not the 
fault, of Henry Martyn. Yet it was a misfortune, 
and had been better avoided if possible. 

When Mackenzie was sketching his Man of 
Feeling^ he could have desired no better model 
than Henry Martyn, the young and successful 
competitor for academical honors ; a man bom to 
love with ardor and to hate with vehemence; 
amorous, irascible, ambitious, and vain; without 
one torpid nerve about him ; aiming at universal ex¬ 
cellence in science, in literature, in conversation, in 
horsemanship, and even in dress ; not without s^iroe 
gay fancies, but more prone to austere and melan¬ 
choly thoughts; patient of the most toilsome in¬ 
quiries, though not wooing philosophy for her own 
sake; animated by the poetical temperament, 
though unvisited by any poetical inspiration ; eager 
for enterprise, though thinking meanly of the 
rewards to which the adventurous aspire ; uniting 
in himself, though as yet unable to concentrate or 
to harmonize them, many keen desires, many high 
powers, and much constitutional dejection—the 
chaotic materials 6f a great character, destined to 
combine, as the future events of life should deter¬ 
mine, into no common forms, whether of beauty 
and delight, or of deformity and terror. 

Among those events, the most momentous was 
his connection with Charles Simeon, and with 
such of his disciples as sought learning at Cam¬ 
bridge, and learned leisure at Clapham. A mind 
so beset by sympathies of every other kind, could 
not but be peculiarly susceptible to the contagion of 
opinion. Erom that circle he adopted, in all its 
unadorned simplicity, the system called Evangeli¬ 
cal—that system of which (if Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, and the writers of the English 
Homilies may be credited) Christ himself was the 
author, and raul the first and greatest interpre¬ 
ter. 

Through shallow heads and voluble tongues, 
such a creed (or indeed any creed) filtrates so 
easily, that, of the multitude who maintain it, 
comparatively few are aware of the conflict of 
their ^th with the natural and unaided reason of 
mankind. Indeed he who makes such an avowal 
w'ill hardly escape the charge of aflfectation or of 
impiety. Yet if any truth be clearly revealed, it 
is, that the apostolic doctrine w’as foolishness to 
the sages of this world. If any unrevealed truth 
be indisputable, it is, that such sages are at this 
day making, as they have ever made, ill-disguised 
efforts to escape the inferences with which their 
own admissions teem. Divine philosophy divorced 
from human science—celestial things stripped of 
the mitigating veils woven by man’s wit and fancy 
to relieve them—form an abyss as impassable at 
Oxford now, as at Athens eighteen centuries ago. 
To Henry^ Martyn the gulf was visible, the self- 
renunciation painful, the victory complete. His 
understanding embraced, and his heart reposed in 
the two comprehensive and ever germinating tenets 
of the school in which be studied. Regarding his 
own heart as corrupt, and his own reason as delu¬ 
sive, he exercised an unlimited affiance in the 
holiness and the wisdom of Him, in whose person 
the divine nature had been allied to the human, 
that, in the persons of his followers, the human 
might be allied to the divine. 

Such was his religious theory—a theory which 
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doctors may combat, or admit, or qualify, but in 
which the readers of Henry Martyn’s biography, 
letters, and journals, cannot but acknowledge that 
he found the resting-place of all the impetuous ap¬ 
petencies of his mind, the spring of all his strange 
powers of activity and endurance. Prostrating 
his soul before the real, though the hidden Presence 
he adored, his doubts were silenced, his anxieties 
soothed, and every meaner passion hushed into 
repose. He pursued divine truth (as all who 
would succeed in that pursuit must pursue it) by 
the will rather than the understanding ; by sincere¬ 
ly and earnestly searching out the light which had 
come into the world, by still going after it when 
jierceived, by following its slightest intimations 
wiih faith, with resignation, and with constancy, 
though the path it disposed led him from the friends 
and the home of his youth, across wide oceans and 
burning deserts, amidst contumely and contention, 
w ith a wasted frame and an overburthened spirit. 
He rose to the sublime in character, neither by the 
powers of his intellect, nor by the compass of his 
learning, nor by the subtlety, the range, or the 
beauty of his conceptions, (for in all these he was 
surpassed by many,) but by the copiousness and 
the force of the living fountains by which his spir¬ 
itual life was nourished. Estranged from a world 
once too fondly loved, his well-tutored heart learned 
to look back with a calm though affectionate mel¬ 
ancholy on its most bitter privations. Insatiable 
in the thirst for freedom, holiness, and peace, he 
maintained an ardor of devotion which might pass 
for an erotic delirium, when contrasted with the 
Sadducean frigidity of other worshippers. Re¬ 
garding all the members of the great human family 
as his kindred in sorrow and in exile, his zeal for 
their welfare partook more of the fervor of domes¬ 
tic affection, than of the kind but gentle warmth 
of a diffusive philanthropy. Elevated in his own 
esteem by the consciousness of an intimate union 
with the Eternal Source of all virtue, the meek 
missionary of the- cross exhibited no obscure resem¬ 
blance to the unobtrusive dignity, the unfaltering 
purpose, and the indestructible composure of Him 
by whom the cross was borne. The ill-disciplined 
desires of youth, now confined within one deep 
channel, flowed quickly onward towards one great 
consummation; nor was there any faculty of his 
soul, or any treasure of his accumulated knowl¬ 
edge, for which appropriate exercise was not 
found on the high enterprise to which he was de¬ 
voted . 

And yet nature, the great leveller, still asserting 
her rights even against those whose triumph over 
her might seem the most perfect, would not sel¬ 
dom extort a burst of passionate grief from the 
bosom of the holy Henry Martyn, when memory 
recalled the image of her to whom, in earlier d^s, 
the homage of his heart had been rendered. The 
writer of his life, embarrassed with the task of 
reconciling such an episode to the gravity befitting 
a hero so majestic, and a biography so solemn, has 
concealed this passage of his story beneath a veil, 
at once transparent enough to excite, and impervi¬ 
ous enough to baffle curiosity. A form may be 
dimly distinguished of such witchery as to have 
subdued at the first interview, if not at the first 
casual glance, a spirit soaring above all the other 
attractions of this sublunary sphere. We can 
faintly trace the pathway, not always solitary, of 
the pious damsel, as she crossed the bare heaths of 
Cornwall on some errand of mercy, and listened, 
not nntnovhd, to a tremulous voice, pointing to 


those heights of devotion from which the speaker 
had descended to this lower worship. Then the 
shifting scene presents the figure—alas! so com¬ 
mon—of a mother, prudent and inexorable, as if 
she had been involved in no romance of her own 
some brief twenty years before ; and then appears 
the form (deliciously out of place) of the apostolic 
Charles Simeon, assuming, but assuming in vain, 
the tender intervenienl office. In sickness and in 
sorrow, in watchings and in fastings, in toils and 
perils, and amidst the decay of all other earthly 
hopes, this human love blends so touchingly with 
his diviner enthusiasm, that even from the life of 
Henry Martyn there can scarcely be drawn a more 
valuable truth, than that, in minds pure as his. 
there may dwell tojrether in most harmonious con¬ 
cord, affections which a coarse, low-toned, ascetic 
morality, would describe as distracting the heart 
between earth and heaven. 

Yet it is a life pregnant with many other weighty 
truths. It was passed in an age when men whom 
genius itself could scarcely rescue from abhorrence, 
found in their constitutional sadness, real or ficti¬ 
tious, not merely an excuse for grovelling in the 
sty of Epicurus, but even an apology for deifying 
their sensuality, pride, malignity, and worldly- 
mindedness, by hymns due only to those sacred 
influences, by which our better nature is sustained, 
in the warfare with its antagonist corruptions. 
Not such the gloom which brooded over the heart 
of Henry Martyn. It solicited no sympathy, was 
never betrayed into sullenness, and sought no 
unhallowed consolation. It assumed the form of a 
depressing consciousness of ill desert; mixed with 
fervent compassion for a world which he at once 
longed to quit, and panted to improve. It was the 
sadness of an exile gazing wistfully towards his 
distant home, even while soothing the grief of his 
brethren in captivity. It was a sadness akin to 
that which stole over the heart of his Master, 
while, pausing on the slope of the hills which 
stand round about Jerusalem, he wept over her 
crowded marts and cloud-clapped pinnacles, has¬ 
tening to a desolation already visible to that pre¬ 
scient eye ; though hidden by the glare and tumult 
of life from the obdurate multitude below. It was 


a sadness soon to give place to an abiding serenity 
in the presence of that compassionate Being who 
had condescended to shed many bitter tears, that 
he might wipe away every tear from the eyes of 
his. faithful followers. 

Tidings of the death of Henry Martyn reached 
England during the parliamentary debates, on the 
renewal of the East India Company’s charter: 
and gave new impetus to the zeal with which the 
friends and patrons of his youth w'ere then con¬ 
tending for the establishment of an Episcopal see 
at Calcutta, and for the removal of all restraints 
on the diffusion of Christianity within its limits. 
In the roll of names most distinguished in that con¬ 
flict, scarcely one can be found which does not 
also grace the calendar of Clapham. It was a 
cause emphatically Claphamic. John Venn, to 
whom the whole sect looked up as their pastor 
and spiritual guide, was at that time on his death¬ 
bed. He had been the projector, and one of the 


original founders, of the society for sending mis¬ 
sionaries of the Anglican communion to Africa 
and the east—a body which, under the name of the 
“ Church Missionary Society,” now commands a 
wider field of action, and a more princely revenue, 
than any Protestant association of the same char¬ 
acter. To him who prompted the deeper meditar 
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tions, partook the counsels, and stimulated the 
efforts of such disciples, some memorial should 
have been raised by a church which to him, more 
than to any of her sons, is indebted for her most 
elTective instrument for propagating her tenets and 
enlarging her borders. But, linked though that 
name was to the kindest and the holiest thoughts of 
so many of the w'ise and good, it must be passed over 
in this place with this transient notice: lest the 
reverence due to it should be impaired, as it cer¬ 
tainly could not be strengthened, by a tribute in 
which might not unjustly rest some grave suspicion 
of partiality. 

The shepherd was taken from his flock immedi¬ 
ately after the success of the parliamentary con¬ 
test, and while their exultations, and the forebod¬ 
ings of their opponents, predicted the glorious or 
the disastrous results of Episcopacy, and of mis¬ 
sions in India. At this distance of time, we know 
that these prophecies, whether of good or of evil, 
were uninspired. Neither Hindoos nor Mussul- 
men have revolted on the discovery that their Eu¬ 
ropean sovereigns have a belief and a worship of 
their own,' which they seriously prefer to the faith 
of Brama or of Mahomet. But neither has Be¬ 
nares yet ceased to number her pilgrims by myri¬ 
ads ; nor is the Rammadan violated from dawn to 
sunset. These results can hardly have surprised 
those who derived their anticipations of the future 
from a careful survey of the past. 

The power before which the temples of pagan 
Rome fell down, (like the mighty agencies of the 
material creation,) is a silent, invisible influence, 
obedient to no laws which human wisdom can ex¬ 
plore ; though, at length, manifesting its reality in 
results which the dullest observation cannot over¬ 
look. It works by searching out affinities in the ele¬ 
ments of man's moral and social nature ; by separa¬ 
ting such as are incongruous, and by combining the 
rest into organic forms, animated by a common 
life. It works by the repulsive force of mutual 
antipathies, and by the plastic force of self-deny¬ 
ing love ; and exhibits its presence in the Christian 
system, as in its noblest form, and most complete 
development. And though the prolific energies 
of this renovating power may often appear to slum¬ 
ber, and though, even when roused into activity, it 
operates but slowly and imperfectly, yet is it the 
one vital principle of this otherwise corrupt and 
corrupting world; and is not less the source of 
light and of order now, than when it brooded over 
the dark primitive chaos. 

Thus earth’s history is but as some incoherent 
rhapsody of wild joys and maddening sorrows, if 
not regarded as the progressive fulfilment of the 
Supreme will, elTected by the ministry, sometimes 
spontaneous, at other times reluctant, of other 
wills subordinate to the Supreme. And that pas¬ 
sage of history which is to unfold the religious and 
intellectual regeneration of Hindostan, will, like 
the rest, delineate the strife, the reverses, and the 
long delay, which must precede and allay the final 
triumph. It will tell of men devoting themselves, 
in constancy and resignation, to labors of which 
they must never witness the recompense; and 
obeying every intimation of the good pleasure of i 
God, even when appearing to have abandoned to 
their own weakness the champions of his truth, i 
It will trace the path of the heralds of peace, illu¬ 
minated amidst the deep surrounding darkness by 
the inward light of faith, and by the outward light 
which the inspired records throw on the state, the 
prospects, and the duties of man. And it will also 


tell of the restoration of those records to the supre* 
macy, for which their Divine Author destined 
them, among his instruments for the renewral of 
the image impressed on his moral creation, at the 
first dawn of its existence. 

To effect that restoration became the chief de¬ 
sign of the devout men whose wiser Anglo-Catho¬ 
lic sons are now calling their fathers fools. Of 
that folly the ecumenical seat was in the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity of our suburban common, reflecting 
from her glassy pools the mansions by which she 
is begirt. From them came forth a majority of 
the first members of the governing body of the 
“ Bible Society,” its earliest ministers or secreta¬ 
ries, and above all, the first and greatest of its 
presidents—John Lord Teignmouth ; to the com¬ 
memoration of whose life are dedicated the vol¬ 
umes from which our devious course commenced, 
and to which it at length returns. 

As Mr. Carlyle has it, he was a noticeable man. 
While Napoleon had been founding an empire in 
Europe, he had been ruling an empire in Asia. 
The greatest of commercial corporations had made 
him their viceroy. The greatest of religious so¬ 
cieties had made him their head. He was a man 
of letters too, and a man of hair-breadth escapes 
and strange adventures. He had been the friend 
of Sir William Jones, the associate of Warren 
Hastings, the adviser of Henry Dundas, and the 
choice of William Pitt, when he had a trust to 
confer, superior in splendor, perhaps in impor¬ 
tance, to his own. So, at least, said the chron¬ 
icles of those times, but his own appearance 
seemed to say the contrary. If the fasces had 
really once been borne before the quiet every-day 
looking gentleman who was to be seen walking 
with his children on Clapham Common, or holding 
petty sessions of the peace for the benefit of his 
neighbors there, then Clapham Common had totally 
misconceived what manner of men govemors-gen- 
eral are. The idea of the common was as magni¬ 
ficent as that of a lord mayor in the mind of 
Martinus Scriblerus. But a glance at our Arung- 
zebe, in the Clapham coach, was enough to dispel 
the illusion. How a man, who had sat on the 
Musnud of Calcutta, could now sit so patiently 
between Messrs. Smith and Brown of St. Mil¬ 
dred’s, Cornhill, and listen to them on the Paving 
Rate Question with such genuine and good-hu¬ 
mored interest, was a question which long exer¬ 
cised the faith and the tongues of the commoners, 
and which has ever since remained one of the dark 
problems of parochial history. 

Lord Teignmouth was an estimable, accom¬ 
plished, and religious man, on whom Providence 
bestowed extraordinary gifts of fortune, without 
any extraordinary gifts of nature. He was ex¬ 
alted to one of the highest places of the earth, hut 
was not endowed with the genius or the magna¬ 
nimity for which such places aflford their meet ex¬ 
ercise and full development. The roll of British 
viceroys in India includes other names than those 
of the immortals. Clive, Hastings, and Welles¬ 
ley, transmitted empire, but could not transmit 
imperial minds to Amherst, or Minto, or to Shore. 
He was not one of those who enlarge our concep¬ 
tions of the powers occasionally confided to man. 
He rose to the summit of delegated dominion, 
without any sublime endurance or heroic daring. 
He wrote many speculations, political, moral, and 
religious; but without rendering more clear oux 
knowledge of the actual condition of mankind; or 
our conjectures respecting what awaits them. He 
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also wrote many Yerses; but can scarcely ever 
have awakened an echo in the hearts of others. 
The eminence of his position suggested compari¬ 
sons which it would otherwise have been unmean¬ 
ing to form. There is not room for many great 
men, in any a^ or in any dynasty; and he who, 
in the age of Napoleon and the dynasty of Clive, 
ruled with spotless virtue, and aimed only to con¬ 
solidate the conquests of his predecessors, might 
justly deprecate the disparaging remark, that he 
was not cast in their gigantic mould. But the 
good Vespasian must alw'ays be prepared for in¬ 
vidious allusions to the mighty Julius. 

The son of a supercargo, and the grandson of a 
captain in the marine of the East India Company, 
John Shore was destined from his youth to the 
service of the same eniployers. He was prepared 
lor it at Harrow, where he recited Homer and 
Juvenal with Nathanael Halhed on the one hand, 
and Richard Brinsley Sheridan on the other; 
Samuel Parr being the common tutor of the 
three. On the same form were seen, nearly forty 
years later, three other boys since known to fame, 
as Lord Bjrron, Sir Robert Peel, and Sir George 
Sinclair. In the first of these triumvirates Hal¬ 
hed, in the second Sinclair, were pointed out by 
Harrovian divination as the men destined to illu¬ 
minate and command the ages which had given 
them birth. The spirit of prophecy did not rest 
on the Hill of Harrow. Neither, indeed, was the 
United Company of Merchants, trading to the 
East Indies at the first of those eras, precisely a 
school of the prophets. The one qualification 
they required of the future ministers and judges 
of their empire, was a sound acquaintance with 
book-keeping. Mr. Shore was accordingly re¬ 
moved from Harrow to a commercial school at 
Hackney. Among the students there, was one 
who, at the distance of half a century, he met 
again ; the stately Marquis of Hastings, who then 
came to ask a lesson in the art of governing India, 
from the old school-fellow with whom he had once 
taken lessons in the art of double entry. 

Enthusiasts are men of one idea. Heroes are 
men of one design. They who prosper in the 
world are usually men of one maxim. When Mr. 
Shore was toiling up the steep ascent trodden by 
writers, “an old gentleman named Burgess,’* 
chanced to say to him, “ make yourself useful, 
and you will succeed.” Old Mr. Burgess never 
said a better thing in his life. It became the text 
on which the young civilian preached many a dis¬ 
course to others, and to himself. With his own 
hand he compiled several volumes of the records 
of the secret political department. In a single 
year, he decided six hundred causes at Moorshed- 
abad. He acquired the Hindostanee, Arabic, 
and Persian tongues; and was summoned to em¬ 
ploy that knowledge at what was then called the 
Provincial Council at Calcutta. He revised one 
of the philippics launched by Francis against 
Warren Hastings, and lent his pen to prepare a 
memorial against the supreme court and Sir Elijah 
Irapey. So useful, indeed, did he make himself 
to the opponents of Hastings, that he was ap¬ 
pointed by that great man (oriental and occidental 
politics having much in common) to a seat in his 
supreme council of four. But, whatever might 
be his change of party, Mr. Shore never changed 
his maxim. He presided at the board of revenue. 
He acted as revenue commissioner in Dacca and 
Behar. He drew up plans of judicial reform. 
Ever busy, and ever useful, he remained in India 


till Hastings himself quitted it, when they returned 
in the same ship to England—the ever-triumphant 
Hastings to encounter Burke and the House of 
Commons; the ever-useful Mr. Shore to receive 
from the court of directors a seat in the supreme 
council of three, established under Mr. Pitt’s India 
bill. 

Again he bent his way to the east, and again 
enjoyed, under the rule of Lord Cornwallis, abun¬ 
dant opportunities of acting up to the precept of 
old Mr. Burgess. He sustained nearly all the 
drudgery which in every such combination falls to 
the lot of some single person, assuming, as his 
peculiar province, the settlement of the revenues 
of Bengal, Behar, and Oresa. The result of his 
labors was that momentous decision, remaining in 
force to this day, which has recognized the right 
of the Zemindars to the land, in the double char¬ 
acter of renters and landlords—a measure against 
which there is such an array of authority and 
argument, as to compel a doubt whether, on this 
occasion at least, Mr. Shore did not render a ser¬ 
vice useful rather to the sovereigns of India than 
to their subjects. 

To himself the result was most important. 
The time had come when Mr. Pitt hoped to wit¬ 
ness the introduction into India of the pacific 
system which, at his instance, parliament had en¬ 
joined. He committed that task to Mr. Shore; 
wisely judging that the author of the territorial 
settlement possessed in an eminent degree the 
habits, the principles, and the temper, which 
qualify men for an ambitious and equitable course 
of policy. With that charge he sailed a third 
time for the east, in the character of governor- 
general. 

He had been eminently useful, and bad suc¬ 
ceeded eminently. But now the old maxim began 
to wear out. He who would climb an oak, must, 
as a great living writer has observed, change the 
nature of his efforts, and quicken his pace after he 
has once fairly set foot on the branches. Old 
Mr. Burgess had taught how the highest advance¬ 
ment might be obtained. He had not taught how 
it might be improved. Sir John Shore (such was 
now the title of the governor-general) brought to 
that commanding station, knowledge, industry, 
courage, and disinterestedness; with a philan¬ 
thropy as pure as ever warmed the bosom of any 
of the rulers of mankind. But he did not bring 
to it the wide survey, the prompt decision, and the 
invincible will, of the great statesmen who, before 
and after him, wielded that delegated sceptre. 
The sense of subordination, and the spirit of a 
subordinate, still clung to him. To be useful to 
the Board of Control, to be useful to the Court of 
Directors, to be useful to the Civil Service, to be 
useful to the Indian Army, limited his ambition as 
an administrator; and though the happiness of the 
nations of India was the object of his highest 
aspirations, his rule over them was barren, not 
only of any splendid enterprise, but even of any 
memorable plan for their benefit. 

The four years of Sir John Shore’s government 
was a period of peace, interrupted only by a sin¬ 
gle battle with the Rohilla chiefs. But it was a 
peace pregnant with wars, more costly and dan¬ 
gerous than any in which the British empire in 
tiie East had been involved since the days of Clive 
and Laurence. The charges advanced against Sir 
John Shore by the more adventurous spirits who 
followed him, are all summed up in the one accu- 
satiqn—^that his policy was temporizing and timid. 
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He acquiesced as an roert spectator in success- 
fal inrasion of the dominions of the Nizam by the 
Mahrattas. He fostered the power and the audac¬ 
ity of that warlike nation. He unresistingly per¬ 
mitted the growth of a French subsidiary force, in 
the service of three of the most considerable native 
powers. He thwarted Lord Hobart’s efforts for 
extending the dominion or influence of Great 
Britain in Ceylon, in the Carnatic, and in Tanjore. 
He allowed the growth and aggressions in North¬ 
ern India of that power which, under Runjeet 
Sing, afterwards became so formidable. He looked 
on passively while Tippoo was preparing for the 
contest into which he plunged, or was driven, to 
his own ruin, and to our no light peril. 

These, and such as these, are the charges. 
The answer is drawn from the pacific injunctions 
of Parliamemt, and the pacific orders of the 
Company, and from the great truth that ambitious 
wars are the direst curse, and peace the most in¬ 
valuable blessing to mankind. In the course of his 
correspondence. Lord Teignmouth takes frequent 
occasion to announce the new or philosophical 
maxim, which, as governor-general, he had sub¬ 
stituted for his old or utilitarian maxim as a writer. 
It was that incontrovertible verity, that “ honesty 
is the best policy.” Sound doctrine, doubtless ; 
but whether it is the best policy to be honest now 
and then, may admit of more dispute. Millions of 
men never lived together under a rule more 
severely just in intention than was that of Sir John 
Shore. But the Rohillas distrusted his equity. 
The Mahrattas had no belief in his courage. The 
Nizam could not be convinced of his good faith. 
The oppressed Ryots were incredulous of his 
benevolence. Integrity, which, being only oc¬ 
casional and transient, passes for weakness and 
caprice, may work out evils even more intolerable 
than those of a consistent, resolute and systematic 
injustice. Under their pacific governor-general, 
the people of the east remembered the conquests 
of his predecessors, and were preparing to counter¬ 
act, by secret or open hostilities, the further con¬ 
quests of the pro-consuls who were to succeed 
him. His individual conscience could justly ap¬ 
plaud the retrospect of his Asiatic dominion ; but 
the national conscience of which we have lately 
heard, had it any cause to exult, in a pause of 
four years, in an otherwise unbroken chain of suc¬ 
cessful aggressions on the princes and people of 
Hindostan ? 

When Napoleon wrote bulletins about the star 
of Austerlitz and the fulfilment of his destiny, we 
were all equally shocked at his principles and his 
style. Yet the apologies still ringing in our ears 
for the wars in Affghanistan, of Scinde and of 
Gwalior, though made but yesterday by the highest 
authorities on either side of the House of Com¬ 
mons, were but a plagiarism from the Emperor of 
the French, in more correct, though less animated 
language. Nor could it be otherwise. Empire 
cannot be built up, either in the west or in the 
east, in contempt of the laws of God, and then be 
maintained according to the Decalogue. When 
the vessel must either drive before the gale or 
founder, the helmsman no longer looks at the 
chart. When the pedestals of the throne are 
terror and admiration, he who would sit there 
securely must consult other rules than those of the 
Evangelists. Sir John Shore was the St. Louis 
of governors-general. But if Clive had been like- 
minded, we should have had no India to govern. 
If Hastings had aspired to the title of “ The Just,” 


we should not have retained our dominion. If 
Wellesley had ruled in the spirit of bis conscien¬ 
tious predecessor, we should infallibly have lost it. 
With profound respect for the contrary judgment 
of so good a man, we venture to doubt, whether 
the severe integrity which forbade him to bear the 
sceptre of the Moguls as others had borne it, 
should not have also forbidden his bearing it at all. 
Needlessly to assume incompatible duties, is per¬ 
mitted to no man. Cato would have ceased to be 
himself, had he consented to act as a lieutenant of 
the usurper. The British viceroy who shall, at 
once, be true to his employers, and strictly equitable 
to the princes of India and their subjects, need not 
despair of squaring the circle. 

Returning a third time to his native land, Lord 
Teignmouth fell into the routine of common duties 
and of common pleasures, with the ease of a man 
who had taken no delight in the pomp or in the 
exercise of power; but whose heart had been with 
his home and with his books, even while nabobs 
and rajahs were prostrating themselves before 
him. He became eminent at the Quarter Sessions, 
took down again the volumes in which Parr had 
lectured him, thinned out his shrubberies, visited 
at country-seats and watering-places, watched over 
his family and his poor neighbors, sent letters of 
good advice to his sons (to the perusal of which 
the public are now invited with perhaps more of 
filial than of fraternal piety;) and in short, lived 
the life, so pleasant in realty, so tedious in de¬ 
scription, of a well educated English gentleman of 
moderate fortune, moderate desires, and refined 
tastes; with a fruitful vine on the walls of his 
house, and many olive branches round about his 
table. 


If, as all Englishmen believe, this is the happiest 
condition of human existence, it illustrates the re¬ 
mark, that happiness is a serious, not to say a 
heavy thing. The exhibition of it in these volumes 
is rather amiable than exhilarating. India-honse 
traditions tell, that when a young aspirant for dis¬ 
tinction there, requested one of the Chairs to in¬ 
form him what was the proper style of writing 
political despatches, the Chair made answer, “ The 
style we prefer is the humdrum. ’’ This preference 
for the humdrum, enjoined perhaps by the same 
high authority, clung to Lord Teignmouth even 
after his return to Europe. He wrote as if to 
baffle the critics, and lived as if to perplex the 
biographers. A foreigner amongst us might per¬ 
haps have sketched him as a specimen of a class 
peculiar to England. But the portrait is too 
familiar for exhibition to English eyes, though 
none is dearer to English hearts. Who that has 
contemplated and loved (as who has not?) the 
wise, cheerful and affectionate head of some large 
household, filling up, without hurry or lassitude, 
the wide circle of domestic, neighborly and magis¬ 
terial duties, and aiming at nothing more—let him 
say whether the second Lord Teignmouth could 
have rendered animating in description, the tranquil 
years which the first Lord Teignmouth probably 
found the most grateful of his life in reality. 

They were gliding quietly away, cheered by 
such retrospwts as few have enjoyed, and mlded 
by hopes which few conld so reasonably indulge, 
when the society, then for the first time formed, 
for the circulation of the Bible, placed him at their 
head, not as a mere titular chief, but as the pres¬ 
ident by whom all their deliberations were to be 
controlled, and as the dignitary by whom 
collective body were to be repreeent^. So high 
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a trust could not haye fallen into hands more 
curiously fitted for the discharge of it. There 
met and blended in him as much of the spirit of 
the world, and as much of the spirit of that sacred 
volume, as could combine harmoniously with each 
other. To the capacious views of a statesman, he 
united a submission the most childlike to the 
supreme authority of those sacred records. To 
the high bearing of one for w’hose smile rival 
princes had sued, he added that unostentatious 
simplicity which is equally beyond the reach of 
those who solicit, and of those who really despise, 
human admiration. Conversant with mankind 
under all political and social aspects, and in every 
gradation of rank, it was at once his habit and 
delight to withdraw from that indiscriminate inter¬ 
course into the interior circle, where holy thoughts 
might be best nourished, and into the solitude 
where alone the modesty of his nature would per¬ 
mit the utterance of his devout afiections. An 
Oriental scholar of no mean celebrity, and not 
without a cultivated taste for classical learning, he 
daily passed from such pursuits to the study of the 
Sacred Oracles—as one who, having sojourned in 
a strange land, returns to the familiar voices, the 
faithful counsels, and the well-proved loving-kind¬ 
ness of his father’s house. To scatter through 
every tongue and kindred of the earth the inspired 
leaves by which his own mind was sustained and 
comforted, was a labor in which he found full 
scope and constant exercise for virtues, hardly to 
be hazarded in the government of India. 

Of India, indeed, and of the fame of his Indian 
administration, he had become strangely regard¬ 
less—witnessing silently, if not with indifierence, 
the overthrow of his policy, and the denial of his 
claims to the respect and gratitude of mankind. 
Ordinary men, it is true, are but seldom agitated 
by the temperament by which men of genius 
expiate their formidable eminence; but Lord 
Teignmouth seems to have had more than his due 
sliare of constitutional phlegm. He governed an 
empire without ambition, wrote poetry without in¬ 
spiration, and gave himself up to labors of love 
and worlm of mercy without enthusiasm. He was, 
in fact, rather a fatiguing man—of a narcotic in- 
fiuence in general society—with a pen which not 
rarely dropped truisms ; sedate and satisfied under 
all the vicissitudes of life ; the very antithesis and 
contradiction of the hero, whose too tardy advent 
Mr. Carlyle is continually invoking. Yet he was 
one of those whom we may be well content to 
honor, while we yet wait the promised deliverer. 
He was a witness to the truth, that talents such as 
multitudes possess, and opportunities such as 
multitudes enjoy, may, under the homely guidance 
of perseverance and g^d sense, command the 
loftiest ascent to which either ambition or philan- 
tnropy can aspire, if that steep path be trodden 
with a firm faith in the Divine wisdom, a devout 
belief in the Divine goodness, and a filial prompti¬ 
tude of conformity to the Divine will. 

To Lord Temnmoutb, and to the other founders 
of the Bible Society, an amount of gratitude is 
due, which might, perhaps, have been freely 
rendered, if it had been a little less grandiloquently 
claimed by the periodic eloquence of their follow¬ 
ers. Her annual outbursts of self-applause are 
not quite justified by any success which this great 
Protestant propaganda has hitherto achieved over 
her antagonists. Rome still maintains and multi¬ 
plies her hostile positions—heathen and Mahome¬ 
tan temples are as numerous and as crowded as 
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before—ignorance and sin continue to scatter the 
too fertile seeds of sorrow through a groaning 
world—and it is no longer doubtfiil that the aspect 
of human afiairs may remain as dark as ever, 
though the earth be traversed bjr countless millions 
of copies of the Holy Text. The only wonder is, 
that such a doubt should ever have arisen—that 
reasonable people should have anticipated the reno¬ 
vation of man to the higher purposes of his being 
by any single agency—without an apparatus as 
complex as his own nature—or without influences 
as vivifying as those which gave him birth. To 
quicken the inert mass around us, and to render it 
prolific, it is necessary that the primeval or patri¬ 
archal institute of parental training should be com¬ 
bined with an assiduous education ; with the 
various discipline of life, with the fellowship of 
domestic, civil and ecclesiastical society, and, 
above all, with the recreative power from on high 
devoutly implored and diligently cherished. The 
wicked habitations by which our globe is burdened, 
might, alas! be wicked still, though each of them 
were converted into a biblical library. And yet 
with the belief of the inspiration, whether plenary 
or partial, of the Scriptures, who can reconcile 
a disbelief of the momentous results with which 
the mere knowledge of them by mankind at large 
must be attended ? Who will presume to estimate 
the workings of such an element of thought in 
such a world?—or to follow out the movements 
resulting from such a voice, when raised in every 
tongue and among all people, in opposition to the 
rude clamor from without, or the still harshpr dis¬ 
sonance from within ?—or who will take on him 
to measure the consequences of exhibiting amongst 
all the tribes of men one immutable standard of 
truth—one eternal rule of duty—one spotless 
model for imitation ? 

If this vast confederacy of the Protestant and 
Greek churches was regarded by the less initiated 
with some degree of superstitious awe, and extolled 
beyond the severe limits of truth, the founders of 
the society were too well instructed in spiritual 
dynamics, to be themselves in bondage to that vul¬ 
gar error. The more eminent of the Clapham 
sectarians thought of it but as one wheel in that 
elaborate mechanism, by which they believed that 
the world would at length be moved. Bell and 
Lancaster w’ere both their welcome guests^ 
schools, prison discipline, savings’ banks, tracts, 
village libraries, district visitings, and church build¬ 
ings—each, for a time, rivalled their cosmopolitan 
projects. But of their subordinate schemes non© 
were so dear to them as that of prepossessing, in 
favor of their opinions and of their measures, the 
young men who were then preparing for ordination 
at Cambridge. Hence they held in special honor 
Isaac Milner, whose biography lies before us, and 
Charles Simeon, whose life is shortly to be pub¬ 
lished—both unavoidably residing at the university 
as their appointed sphere of labor; but both men 
of Clapham as frequent visitors, as habitual asso¬ 
ciates, and as zealous allies. 

The biography of Isaac Milner, as recorded in 
this dense volume, occupies a space nearly equal 
to that which the extant writers of antiquity have 
devoted to the celebration of all the worthies of 
Greece and Rome and Palestine put together. And 
yet of those who have still to reach the meridian 
of life, how few are aware, either that such a man 
was famous in the last generation, or what was 
the i^ound of his celebrity ? Oh ! ye candidates 
for &ne, put not your faith in coteries. See here 
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how lavishly applause may be bestowed in one 
age, and how profound the silence into which it 
may die away in the next. See how a man may 
have been extolled, not thirty poor years ago, as 
a philosopher, historian, divine, and academic, on 
whom “ young England” has not one passing re¬ 
membrance to bestow. And although the present 
effort to revive and perpetuate his glory be made 
by a kinswoman, prepared for that undertaking by 
knowledge, by ability, and by zeal; yet how avoid 
the conviction that the monument itself, like the 
name to which it is erected, is already becoming a 
premature ruin, and preaching one more unheeded 
sermon on the text which proclaims the vanity of 
all things ? 

If the several tendencies of Isaac Milner to moral 
and intellectual greatness had been permitted to act 
freely, and if Fortune had not caressed and ener¬ 
vated him by her too benignant smiles, his name 
might have been now illustrious in the Fasti Can- 
tabrigienses. But she bestowed on him the re¬ 
wards of eminence, such as wealth, leisure, repu¬ 
tation, and authority, without exacting the ap¬ 
pointed price of toil and self-denial. Humble as 
was his hereditary station,.he scarcely ever felt the 
invigorating influence of depending on his own ex¬ 
ertions for subsistence, for comforts, or even for 
enjoyments. He soon obtained and soon resigned 
a fellowship at Queen^s College, Cambridge, to 
become the president of that society ; an office to 
which ere long were added the deanery of Carlisle, 
and the mathematical chair once occupied by New¬ 
ton. Three such sinecures were a burden, be-| 
neath which the most buoyant spirit could scarcely , 
have moved with freedom. A splendid patrimpny in 
the three ^r cents., or the golden repose of Lords 
Arden or Ellenborough, might agree well enough 
with the pursuits of a scholar or a statesman. Not 
ao the laborious idleness of a deanery and a mas- j 
tership, with their ceaseless round of chapters, and 
elections, and founders’ feasts, and enclosure ques¬ 
tions ; and questions about new racks for the sta¬ 
bles, and new rollers for the garden; and squab¬ 
bles with contumacious canons and much-digesting 
fellows. Newton himself could not, at the same 
time, have given laws to the butteries and explored 
the laws of the universe ; and therefore it hap¬ 
pened that Newton’s successor was too busy for 
the duties of his lucrative professorship. Dalilah 
bound the strong man with cords supplied by Mam¬ 
mon for the purpose. 

From such toils, he might have broken away, 
if the wily courtezan had not thrown around him 
the more seductive bondage of social and colloquial 
popularity. The keen sarcasm, that “ science is 
his forte—omniscience, his foible,” though of later 
date, could never have been aimed at any of the 
giants of Cambridge with more truth, or with 
greater effect, than at the former president of 
Queen's. He had looked into innumerable books, 
had dipped into most subjects, whether of vulgar 
or of learned inquiry, and talked with shrewdness, 
animation, and intrepidity, on them all. Whatever 
the company and whatever the theme, his sonorous 
voice predominated over all other voices, even as 
his lofty stature, vast girth, and superincumbent 
wig, defied all competition. He was equally at 
home on a steeple-chase, and on final perseverance; 
and explained with the same confidence the econo¬ 
my of an ant-hill and the policy of the Nizam. 
During the last half of his life the Johnsoni-latria 
was at its height; and among the aspirants to the 
vacant conversational throne, none appeared to 


I have a fairer title than himself. Parr, with bia 
I pipe and his pedantry, was offensive. Bishop Wat¬ 
son was pompous and tiresome. Lord Ellenbo¬ 
rough, the first of that name, was but an eminent 
phrase-manufacturer. But Isaac Milner, however 
inferior to the sage of Bolt Court in genius, in wit, 
in practical wisdom, in philology, and in critical 
discernment, ranged over a wider field of knowl¬ 
edge ; with a memory as ready and retentive, with 
higher animal spirits, a broader humor, a less arti¬ 
ficial style, and an enjoyment so cordial and socia¬ 
ble of his own talk, as compelled every one else to 
enjoy it. If less contentious than his great proto¬ 
type, he was not less authoritative. But his topics 
were more out of the reach of controversy, his 
temper more serene, and his audience far more 
subservient. In the whole of his career, he was 
probably never once surrounded by such a circle as 
that which at “ The Club” reduced the dominion 
of Johnson to the form of a limited monarchy. At 
Carlisle, the dean was the life of an otherwise life¬ 
less amalgam of country squires and well-endowed 
prebendaries. At Cambridge, the master was the 
soul of dinner and tea parties, otherwise inanimate. 
At London, he was the centre of a circle, ever 
prompt (as are all London circles) to render hom¬ 
age to literary and intellectual rank; especially 
when it can condescend to be amusing and natural, 
and can afford to disclaim all pretensions to the 
elaborate refinements of metropolitan society. Thus 
the syren Fortune raised her most alluring strain— 
the flattery which rewards colloquial triumphs that 
so she might induce the warrior to relax his grasp 
of the weapons by which he might have achieved 
an enduring reputation. 

Lashing himself to the mast, he still might have 
pursued his voyage to permanent renown, if the 
enchantress had not raised up in his course certain 
fog-banks, to seduce him into the belief that he 
had already reached the yet far distant haven. 
The moderators, arbiters of Cantabrigian honors, 
had not only assigned to him the dignity of senior 
wrangler, but with it the title of Incomparahilis; 
the comparison being made with his competitors 
of the year 1774. Among the “ Transactions of 
the Royal Society,” the curious may discover three 
or four contributions bearing the name of Isaac 
Milner, which, though little noticed at the time, 
and wholly forgotten now, were allowed to estab¬ 
lish, in favor of one who sat in Newton’s seat, a 
station among men of science; which, in an age 
not propitious to such studies, few had the wish, 
and fewer still the power, to contest. No scientific 
work or discovery illustrates his name, except the 
discovery, much insisted on by his biographer, and 
much rejoiced in by himself, that the invisible girl 
of Leicester Square was ^ot a fairy enshrined in 
the brazen ball from which her speaking trumpets 
issued ; but an old woman in the next room squeak¬ 
ing through hidden tubes, the orifices of which 
were brought into nice contact with corresponding 
apertures in the lips of those magical trumpets. 
On the opposite side of the same square rose an 
observatory, where, a hundred years earlier, his 
g^reat predecessor had investigated enigmas of 
greater significance. In literature, Dr. Milner was 
chiefly known as the editor of the last two vol¬ 
umes of his brother’s Church History, which ap¬ 
parently received great additions and improvements 
from his hands. They have been extolled as con¬ 
taining the most comprehensive and authentic ac¬ 
count of the Reformation in Germany, and of the 
character of the great German iteformer;— a 
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5 raise to which it is impossible to subscribe, for 
lis, if for no other reason, that neither the author 
nor the editor had ever seen, or would have been 
able to read, one line of the many volumes written 
by Luther in his mother ton^e, and even yet un¬ 
translated into any other. A biographical preface 
of a few pages, prefixed to a posthumous volume 
of the same brother’s sermons, with two contro¬ 
versial pamphlets, complete the catalogue of the 
literary labors of more than half a century of 
learned and well-beneficed leisure. Of those 
pamphlets one was an assault on the ecclesiastical 
history of the late Dr. Haweis. The other made 
havoc of the person and writings of Herbert Marsh, 
the late Bishop of Peterborough. Marsh had de¬ 
nounced the sin and danger of giving people the 
Bible to read unyoked to the prayer-book; and 
Milner answered him by an examination much 
more curious than civil, into the question—“ Who, 
and what is Dr. Herbert Marsh ?” The indignant 
liiurgist replied by an equally courteous attempt to 
determine the who, and the what, touching Dr. 
Isaac Milner. With cassocks torn, and reputa¬ 
tions not much exalted, the combatants retired 
from the field, and never again appeared among 
the aspirants to literary renown. Adulation whis¬ 
pered to them both that such glory was already 
theirs, and in her harlotry and her blandishments 
betrayed them into the belief of that too welcome 
assurance. 

But Isaac Milner was no ordinary person. His 
body (the very image of the informing mind) was 
athletic and capacious, yet coarse and clumsy 
withal, and alive, far more than is usual with the 
giant brood, to every vicissitude of pleasure and 
of pain. His muscular and his nervous structure 
seemed to belong to two dififerent men, or rather to 
be of different sexes. The sense of vast physical 
power was unattended by animal courage; and 
the consciousness of great intellectual stren^h 
animated him to no arduous undertakings. Ro¬ 
bust as he was and omnivorous, he was haunted 
by imaginary maladies and ideal dangers; shud¬ 
dering at the east wind, and flying to a hiding- 
lace at the sound of thunder. In the pursuit of 
now'ledge, he was an elephant forcing his way 
through saplings, and bending them to his purpose 
with a proboscis alike firm and flexible ; yet at the 
next moment obeying the feeblest hand, alarmed 
by the most transient blaze, and turned out of his 
way by the first mournful gong or joyous cymbal. 
He was a kind of Ajax-Andromache, combining 
such might with such sensibility as made him at 
once admirable, loveable, and inefficient. Call at 
the lodge at Queen’s in the evening, and you heard 
him with stentorian lungs tumbling out masses of 
knowledge, illuminated by remarks so pungent, 
and embelhshed with stories, illustrations, ges¬ 
tures, and phrases so broad and unceremonious, 
that you half expected the appearance of the Lady 
Margaret, to remind the master of the house that 
she had built that long gallery, and those oriel 
windows, for meditation and studious silence. 
Call again in the morning, and you found him 
broken-hearted over some of the sorrows to which 
flesh is heir, or agitated by some collegiate contro¬ 
versy, or debating with his apothecary how many 
scruples of senna should enter into his next 
draught, as though life and death were in the bal¬ 
ances. Thus erratic in all his pursuits, and re¬ 
sponsive to every outward impression, he failed in 
that stern perseverance, without which none may 
become the teachers, the rulers, or the benefactors 


of mankind, and with which perhaps but few can 
be much courted as companions, or much loved as 
friends. 

But so to be loved and courted, should not be 
regarded as a mere selfish luxury. A wise and 
good man, and such was Isaac Milner, will regard 
popular acceptance an advantage convertible to 
many excellent uses; and so he considered it. 
His great talents W'ere his social talents. In talk, 
ever ready, ever animated, and usually pregnant 
with profound meaning, he found the la\v and ful¬ 
filled the end of his sublunary existence. He 
talked with children (his chosen associates) inimi¬ 
tably. It was like a theological lecture from Bun- 
van, or a geographical discourse from De Foe. 
He talked ^th the great and the rich, as one who 
was their equal in wealth, and their superior in 
worship. He talked with pugilists, musicians, 
and graziers, at once to learn and to interpret the 
mysteries of their several crafts. He talked with 
physicians to convince them that their art was em¬ 
pirical. He talked with politicians to rouse them 
to the dangers of Catholic emancipation. He 
talked on paper to his correspondents pleasantly 
and affectionately, though, on the chapter of his 
own affections, too abundantly. He talked also to 
his chosen and intimate friends, but not in the 
same fitful strain. To them, from the abundance 
of the heart, he spoke on the theme which alone 
gave any unity of design to the otherwise incon¬ 
gruous habits of his life; and which alone har¬ 
monized the passages, droll and melancholy, pom¬ 
pous and afffectionatc, bustling and energetic, of 
which it was composed. It was the theme which 
engages the latest thoughts of all men—the retro¬ 
spect and the prospect; the mystery within, and 
the dread presence without; the struggle, and the 
triumph, and the fearful vengeance; and whatever 
else is involved in the relations which subsist, be¬ 
tween mortal man and tlje eternal Source of his 
existence. To search into those relations, and 
into the duties and hopes and fears flowing from 
them, was the end which Isaac Milner still pro¬ 
posed to himself, under all his ever-varying moods. 
From his brother he had derived the theological 
tenets, for the dissemination of which the Histo^ 
of the Church had been written. Reposing in 
them with inflexible constancy, he drew nrom them 
hopes which, notwithstanding his constitutional 
infirmities, imparted dignity to his character and 
peace to his closing hours. He w’as the intellec¬ 
tual chief of his party, and the members of it re¬ 
sorted to him at Cambridge, there to dispel doubts, 
and thence to bring back responses, oracular, au¬ 
thoritative, and profound. Nor could they have 
made a better choice; for to his capacity, learning, 
and colloquial eloquence, he added a most absolute 
sincerity and good faith. He had an instinct which 
could delect at a glance, and a temper which 
loathed, all manner of cant and false pretension; 
and he estimated at their real worth the several 
kinds of religious theatricals, liveries and free-ma- 
sonries. 

Kind-hearted, talkative, wise, old man! from 
the slumbers of many bygone years how easy is it 
to raise his image—^joyful, as when he exulted 
over his exorcism of his clothes-tearing ghost of 
Sawston; or jocund, as when he chuckled over 
the remembrance of the hearty box he inflicted on 
the cars of Lord Archibald Hamilton, who, in all 
the pride of pugilism, had defied the assault of 
unscientific knuckles; br grandiloquent, as w^hen 
he reviewed the glories of his first vice-chancellor- 
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ship, in which he had expelled from the seriate 
Lucius Catilina Frend ; or the triumphs of his sec¬ 
ond consulate, when, having thundered his philip- 
ics against Marcus Antonius Brown, he was 
ailed as Pater Academur. Well! he is gone, 
and Alma Mater has still her heads of houses, men 
of renown; but if once again the table could be 
spread in that hospitable old dining-room at 
Queen’s, with the facetious dean at the head of 
it, there is not among the incomparable wranglers, 
and conversing Encyclopaedias of them all, any one 
who would be fit to sit over against him as Crou¬ 
pier. 

As a member of the Confederation of the Com¬ 
mon, the Dean of Carlisle administered the prov¬ 
ince assigned to him rather by the \^eight of his 
authority, than by any active exertions. Under 
the shelter of his name, his college flourished as 
the best cultured and most fruitful nursery of the 
evangelical neophytes of Cambridge. From a 
theological school maintained at Elland, in York¬ 
shire, at the charge of the Clapham exchequer, an 
unbroken succession of students were annually re¬ 
ceived there ; destined, at the close of their aca¬ 
demical career, to ascend and animate the pulpits 
of the national church. But if to the president of 
Queen’s belonged the dignity of Preepositus of the 
evangelical youth of the University, the far more 
arduous and responsible office of Archididasculus 
was occupied by a fellow of the adjacent royal co\- 
lege. 

Long Chamber at Eton has been the dormitory 
of many memorable men, and King’s has been to 
many a famous Etonian little better than a perma¬ 
nent dormitory. But about seventy years ago was 
elected, from the one to the other of those mag¬ 
nificent foundations, a youth, destined thencefor¬ 
ward to wage irreconcilable war with the slumbers 
and slumberers of his age. Let none of those 
(and they are a great multitude) who have en¬ 
shrined the memory of Charles Simeon in the 
inner sanctuary of their hearts, suppose that it is 
in a trifling or irreverent spirit that the veil is for 
a moment raised, which might otherwise conceal 
the infirmities of so good a man. He was, indeed, 
one of those on whom the impress of the divine 
image was distinct and vivid. But the reflected 
glory of that image (such was his own teaching) 
is heightened, not tarnished, by a contrast with 
the poverty of the material on which it may be 
wrought, and of the ground from which it emerges. 
They who recollect the late Mr. Terry, the friend 
of Walter Scott, may imagine the countenance 
and manner of Charles Simeon. To a casual ac¬ 
quaintance he must frequently have appeared like 
some truant from the green-room, studying in cler¬ 
ical costume for the part of Mercutio, and doing it 
scandalously ill. Such adventurous attitudes, such 
a ceaseless play of the facial muscles, so seeming 
a consciousness of the advantages of his figure, 
with so seeming an unconsciousness of the disad¬ 
vantages of his carriage—a seat in the saddle so 
triumphant, badinage so ponderous, stories so ex¬ 
quisitely unbefitting him about the pedigree of his 
horses or the vintages of his cellar—^the caricatur* 
ists must have been faithless to their calling, and 
the under-graduates false to their nature, if pencil, 
pen, and tongue had not made him their prey. 
Candid friends were compelled (of course by the 
force of truth and conscience) to admit that he 
was not altogether clear of the sin of coxcombry; 
and the worshippers of Bacchus and of Venus gave 
thanks that they were jolly fellows, and not like 
this Pharisee. 


To the reproach of affectation and conceit, hia 
disciples made answer, that their master had shed 
his original manner as soon and as completely as 
his original teeth; and that the new or artificial 
manner was not only more deeply rooted than the 
old, but was in fact as natural; being but the hon¬ 
est though awkward effort of the soul within, to 
give vent to the most genuine feelings for which it 
could find no other utterance. To the charge of 
hypocrisy, they replied, that it was related to 
truth in that sense only in which opposites and 
contradictions are related. They maintained that 
even the superficial weaknesses of their teacher 
ministered to his real designs; just as the very 
offal of the holocaust feeds the sacred flame by 
which the offering is consumed. Here, they said, 
was a man beset by difficulties enough to have 
baffled the whole school of Athens, as br(«iiv!ht 
together by the imagination of Raphael D’Urbino 
—by inveterate affectations, by the want of learn¬ 
ing, by the want of social talents, by the want of 
general ability of any kind, by the want of inter¬ 
est in the pursuits of his neighbors, by their want 
of sympathy in his pursuits, by the want of their 
good-will, nay, by the want of their decided and 
hearty animosity. Yet thus unprovided for the 
contest, he gained a victory which the sternest 
cynic in that glorious assemblage might have con¬ 
descended to envy, and the most eloquent of the 
half-inspired sages there, to extol. Slowly, pain¬ 
fully, but with unfaltering hopes, he toiled through 
more than fifty successive years, in the same nar¬ 
row chamber, and among the same humble congre¬ 
gation—requited by no emolument, stimulated by 
no animating occurrences, and unrewarded, until 
the near approach of old age, by the gratitude or 
the cordial respect of the society amidst which be 
lived. Love soaring to the Supreme ^nth the 
lowliest self-abasement, and stooping to the most 
abject with the meekest self-forgetfulness, bore 
him onward, through fog or sunshine, through 
calm or tempest. His whole life w'as but one long 
labor of love—a labor often obscure, often misap¬ 
plied, often unsuccessful, but never intermitted, 
and at last triumphant. 

At the close of each academical year, a crowd 
of youths, just entering into the business of life, 
received from Charles Simeon his parting counsels 
and benediction. They had been his pupils, his 
associates, and his grateful admirers. Without 
money and without price he had sedulously im¬ 
parted to them a science, which to many a simple 
mind compensated for the want of any other phi¬ 
losophy ; and which to the best and ripest scholars 
disclosed the fountains whence all the streams of 
truth are salient, and the boundless expanse of 
knowledge towards which they are all convergent. 
It was the science of which (jod himself is the 
author, and men sent of God the interpreters, and 
revelation, conscience, and history the records. It 
was that science which explains the internal con¬ 
nection of this world’s history ; in which law and 
ethics and politics have their common basis; 
which alone imparts to poetry and art their loftier 
character; without which the knowledge of mind 
and of mental operations is an empty boast, and 
even the severer problems of the world’s material 
economy are insoluble. It was that science for the 
eflffision of which the halls and colleges of that 
learned university had been almost exclusively 
founded—the only science which Cambridge neg¬ 
lected, and which Charles Simeon taught. And 
yet the teacher was neither philosopher, historian, 
poet, artist, lawyer, politician, nor psychologist 
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He was simply a devout and believing man, who, 
in the language of Bunyan, “ dwelt far from the 
damp shadows of Doubting Castle,” amidst the 
sunshine of those everlasting hills whence stout 
Mr. Greatheart and brave Mr. Hopeful, in days of 
yore, surveyed the boundless prospect, and inhaled 
the fresh breezes which welcomed them at the 
close of their pilgrim^e. Thither their modern 
follower conducted his pilgrims by a way which 
Mr. Worldly-wisdom could never find, and which 
Mr. Self-confidence despised when it was pointed 
out to him. 

In the Church of the Holy Trinity at Cambridge, 
every Sunday during more than half a century 
witnessed the gathering of a crowd which hung 
on the lips of the preacher; as men hearken to 
some unexpected intelligence of a deep but ever 
varying interest. Faces pale with study or fur¬ 
rowed by bodily labor, eyes failing with age or 
yet undimmed by sorrow, were bent towards him 
with a gaze, of which (with whatever other mean¬ 
ing it might be combined) fixed attention was the 
predominant character. Towards the close of that 
long period, the pulpit of St. Mary’s was, occa¬ 
sionally, the centre of the same attraction, and 
with a still more impressive result. For there 
were critics in theology, and critics in style and 
manner, and critics in gastronomy, thronging and 
pressing on each other, as once on Mars’ Hill, to 
hear what this babbler might say; listening with 
the same curiosity, and adjudicating on what they 
had heard, in very much the same spirit. Yet he 
to whom this homage was rendered, was a roan of 
ungraceful address; with features which ceased to 
be grotesque only when they became impassioned ; 
with a voice weak and unmusical, and to whom 
no muse was propitious. His habits, and his very 
theory of composition, were such as seemed to 
promise empty pews and listless auditors; for 
every discourse was originally constructed (to use 
his own phrase) as a “ skeleton,” with all the hard 
processes and the fine articulations as prominent 
as his logical anatomy could render them—the 
bony dialect being then clothed with the fibrous 
and muscular rhetoric, in such a manner as the 
meditations of the preceding or the impulses of the 
passing hour might suggest. Such was his faith 
ID this new art of oratory, that, in a collection 
entitled Harm he gave to the world 

many hundred of these preparations, to be after¬ 
wards arrayed by other preachers in such fleshy 
integuments as might best cover their ghastliness. 
Deplorable as the operation must have been in 
other hands than those of the inventor, he well 
knew how to make his dry bones live. They re¬ 
strained the otherwise undisciplined ardor of his 
feelings, and corrected the tendency of that vital 
heat to disperse all solidity, and to dissolve all 
coherence, of thought. His argumentation might 
occasionally irritate the understanding, his illus¬ 
trations wound the taste, and his discourses pro- 
yoke the smiles of his audience. But when, as 
was his wont, he insisted on fundamental truths, 
or enforced the CTeat duties of life, or detected 
the treacheries of the heart, or traced the march 
of retributive justice, or caught and echoed the 
compassionate accents in which the Father of mer¬ 
cies addresses his erring children, it was a voice 
which penetrated and subdued the very soul. It 
was an eloquence which silenced criticism. It was 
instinct with a contagious intensity of belief. It 
sounded as the language of one to whom the mys¬ 
teries and the futurities of which he spoke had 
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been disclosed in actual vision, and so disclosed as 
to have dissipated every frivolous thought, and 
calmed every turbid emotion. 

If the Church of England were not in bondage 
with her children to certain acts of parliament, 
she would long ere now have had a religious order 
of the Simeonites ; and would have turned out of 
her catalogue some of her saints of equivocal 
character, and some of doubtful existence, to 
make room for St. Charles of Cambridge. What 
have Dunstan, and George of Cappadocia, and 
Swithun the bishop, and Margaret the virgin, and 
Crispin the martyr, done for us, that they should 
elbow out a man who, through a long life, supplied 
from the resources of his own mind, to the youth 
of one of our universities, the theological educa¬ 
tion not otherwise to be obtained there ; and who, 
from the resources of his own hereditary fortune, 
supplied the means of purchasing, in the most 
populous cities of England, from forty to fifty ad- 
vowsons, that so the ecclesiastical patronage of 
those vital organs of our commonwealth might be 
ever thenceforward exercised in favor of zealous, 
devout and evangelical ministers! 

In that last ugly epithet lies all the mischief. 
“ He is not a Jansenist, may it please your 
majesty, but merely an Atheist,” was once ac¬ 
cepted as a sufficient excuse of a candidate for 
royal favor. He is not an evangelical clergyman, 
but merely a Parson Trulliber, was an equally 
successful apology with the dispensers of fame 
and promotion in the last age. Among them was 
the late Bishop Jebb, who, in his posthumous cor¬ 
respondence, indulges in sneers on the gospeller 
of Cambridge, as cold and as supercilious as if he 
had himself belonged to the Trulliber school of 
divinity; instead of being, as he was, an elegant 
inquirer into the curiosities of theological litera¬ 
ture. So great a master of parallelisms and con¬ 
trasts might have perceived how the splendor of 
his own mitre waned before that noble episcopate 
to which Charles Simeon had been elevated, as in 

S rimitive times, by popular acclamation. His 
iocese embraced sdmost every city of his native 
land, and extended to many of the remote depen¬ 
dencies, which, then, as now, she held in subjec¬ 
tion. In every ecclesiastical section of the empire 
he could point to teachers who revered him as the 
guide of their youth, and the councillor of their 
later years. In his frequent visitations of the 
churches of which he was the patron or the 
founder, love and honor waited on him. His in¬ 
firmities disappeared, or were forgotten, in the 
majesty of a character animated from early youth 
to extreme old age by such pursuits as, we are 
taught to believe, are most in harmony with the 
Divine will, and most conducive to the happiness 
of mankind. He had passed his long life in the 
midst of censors, who wanted neither the dispo¬ 
sition nor the power to inflict signal chastisement 
upon any offence which could be fastened on him; 
but he descended to the grave unassailed by any 
more formidable weapons than a thick and con¬ 
stant flight of harmless epigrams. He descended 
thither amidst the tears and the benedictions of 
the poor; and with such testimonies of esteem 
and attachment from the learned, as Cambridge 
had never before rendered even to the most dlus- 
trious of her sons; and there he was laid, iirthat 
sure and certain hope on which he enabled an 
almost countless multitude to repose, amidst the 
wreck of this world's promises, and in the grasp 
of their last and most dreadful enemy. 
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THE GOOD MEN OF CLAPHAM. 


What is a party, political or religious, without 
a Review! A bell swinging without a clapper. 
What is any society of men, if not recruited from 
the rising generation? A hive of neutral bees. 
Reviewless, Clapham had scarcely been known 
beyond her own common. Youthless, her memo¬ 
ry had never descended to the present age. At 
once wrapped in future times, and thoughtful of 
her own, she addressed the world on the first day 
of each successive month, through the columns of 
the “ Christian Observer;” and employed the pen 
of him on whom her hopes most fondly rested, to 
confer splendor and celebrity on pages not other¬ 
wise very alluring. To Mr. Macaulay was as¬ 
signed the arduous post of editor. He and his 
chief contributors enjoyed the advantage, permit¬ 
ted, alas! to how few of their tribe, of living in 
the same village, and meeting daily in the same 
walks or at the same table, and lightening, by 
common counsel, the cares of that feudal sover¬ 
eignty. The most assiduous in doing suit and 
science to the Suzerain, was Henry Thornton. 
But he whose homage was most highly valued, 
and whose fealty was attested by the richest offer¬ 
ings, was the young, the much loved, and the 
much lamented John Bowdler. 

He was the scion of a house singularly happy 
in the virtues and talents of its members ; and was 
hailed by the unanimous acclamation of the whole 
of that circle of which Mr. Wilberforce was the 
centre, as a man of genius, piety, and learning, 
who, in the generation by which they were to be 
succeeded, would prosecute their own designs with 
powers far superior to theirs. A zeal too ardent 
to be entirely discreet, which gave to the world 
two posthumous volumes of his essays in verse 
and prose, has, unintentionally, refuted such tradi¬ 
tions as had assigned to him a place among phi¬ 
losophers, or poets, or divines. And yet so rare 
were the component parts of his character, and so 
just their combination, that, but for his premature 
death, the bright auguries of his early days could 
hardly have failed of their accomplishment. His 
course of life was, indeed, uneventful. A school 
education, followed by the usual training for the 
bar—a brilliant though brief success, closed by an 
untimely death, complete a biography which has 
been that of multitudes. But the interior life of 
John Bowdler, if it could be faithfully written, 
would be a record which none could read without 
reverence, and few without self-reproach. 

To those who lived in habitual intercourse with 
him, it was evident that there dwelt on his mind a 
sense of self-dedication to some high and remote 
object; and that the pursuits, which are as ulti¬ 
mate ends to other men, were but as subservient 
means to him. So intent was he on this design, 
as to appear incapable of fatigue, frail as were 
his bodily powers ; and as to be unassailable by the 
spirit of levity, though fertile and copious in dis¬ 
course almost to a fault. It is the testimony of 
one who for nearly twelve months divided with 
him the same narrow study, that during the whole 
of that period he was never heard to utter an idle 
word, nor seen to pass an idle minute. He stood 
aloof from all common familiarities, yielding his 
affection to a very few, and, to the rest, a courtesy 
Bon||what reserved and stately. His friends were 
not seldom reminded how awful goodness is, as 
they watched his severe self-discipline, and listen¬ 
ed, not without some wandering wishes for a 
lighter strain, to colloquies, didactic rather than 
conversational, in which he was ever soaring to 


heights, and wrestling with problems inaccessible 
to themselves. But they felt and loved the moral 
sublimity of a devotion so pure, and so devout to 
purposes the most exempt from selfishness. They 
were exulting in prospects which it appeared irra¬ 
tional to distrust, and wete hailing him as the 
future architect of plans, to be executed or con¬ 
ceived only by minds like his, when, from the 
darkness which shrouds the counsels of the Omni¬ 
scient, went forth a decree, designed, as it might 
seem, at once to rebuke the presumptions of mor¬ 
tal man, and to give him a new assurance of his 
immortality. It rent asunder ties as many and as 
dear as ever bound to this earth a soul ripe for 
translation to a higher sphere of duty; and 
was obeyed with an acquiescence as meek and 
cheerful as ever acknowledged the real presence 
of fatherly love under the severer forms of paren¬ 
tal discipline. His profound conviction of the 
magnitude of the trust, and of the endowments 
confided to him, was really justified even when 
seemingly defeated by the event; for it showed 
that those powers had been destined for an early 
exercise in some field of service commensurate 
with the holy ardor by which he had been con¬ 
sumed. Of those who met round his grave, such 
as yet live are now in the wane of life; nor is it 
probable that, in their retrospect of many years, 
any one of them can recall a name more insepara¬ 
bly allied than that of John Bowdler to all that 
teaches the vanity of the hopes which terminate 
in this world, and the majesty of the hopes which 
extend beyond it. 

And thus closes, though it he far from exhaust¬ 
ed, our chronicle of the worthies of Clapham, of 
whom it may be said, as it was said of those of 
whom the world was not worthy, ** These all died 
in faith.” With but very few exceptions, they 
had all partaken largely of those sorrow's which 
probe the inmost heart, and exercise its fortitude 
to the utmost. But sweet, and not less wise than 
sweet, is the song in which George Herbert 
teaches, that when the Creator had bestowed 
every other gift on his new creature man, he re¬ 
served rest to himself, that so the w'earied heart in 
search of that last highest blessing, might cheer¬ 
fully return to Him who made it. They died in 
the faith that for their descendants, at no remote 
period, was reserved an epoch glorious, though 
probably awful, beyond all former example. It 
was a belief derived from the intimations, as they 
understood them, of the prophets of Israel; but it 
was also gathered from sources which to many 
will seem better entitled to such confidence. 

Revolving the great dramatic action of which 
this earth has been the scene, they perceived that 
it was made up of a protracted conflict between 
light and darkness. They saw that on the one 
side, science and religion—on the other, war and 
superstition—had been the great agents on this 
wide theatre. They traced 3ie general movement 
of events towards the final triumph of good over 
evil; but observed that this tendency was the 
result of all-controlling Providence, which had 
almost invariably employed the bad passions of 
man as the reluctant instruments of the Divine 
mercy—sending forth a long succession of con¬ 
querors, barbarous or civilized, as missionaries of 
wo, to prepare the way for the heralds of peace. 
They saw, or thought they saw, this economy of 
things drawing to its close. Civilization and, in 
name at least, Christianity, had at length possess¬ 
ed the far greater and nobler regions of the globe. 
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Goths and Vandals were now the foremost amongst 
the nations. Even the Scythians had become 
members of a vast and potent monarchy. The 
Arabs had aga^in taken refuge in their deserts. If 
Genghis or Timour should reappear, their power 
would be broken against the British empire of 
Hindostan. The mightiest of warriors had tri¬ 
umphed and had fallen ; as if to prove how im¬ 
pregnable had become the barriers of the European 
world against such aggressions. On every side 
the same truth was proclaimed, that military sub¬ 
jugation was no longer to be the purifying chas¬ 
tisement of Christendom. 

But the religion of Christ was conquering and 
to conquer. Courting and exulting in the light, it 
had made a straight alliance with philosophy—the 
only faith which could ever endure such an asso¬ 
ciation. Amidst the imbecility and dotage of 
every other form of belief and worship, it alone 
flourished in perennial youth and indomitable 
vigor. If anything in futurity could be certain, it 
was the ultimate and not very remote dominion, 
over the whole earth, of the faith professed by 
every nation which retained either wisdom to 
investigate, or energy to act, or wealth to nego¬ 
tiate, or power to interpose in the questions which 
most deeply affect the entire race of man. If any 
duty was most especially incumbent on those who 
exercised an influence in the national councils of 
England, it was that of contributing, as best they 
might, to speed onwards the approaching catastro¬ 
phe of human affairs—the great consummation 
whence is to arise that new era with which crea¬ 
tion travails and is in birth, which poets have sung 
and prophets foretold, and which shall justify to 
the world, and perhaps to other worlds, all that 
Christians believe of the sacrifice, surpassing 
thought and language, made for the deliverance 
and exaltation of mankind. 

When such thoughts as these force themselves 
on the German mind, it forthwith soars towards 
the unapproachable, and indites the unutterable. 
When the practical Englishman is the subject of 
them, he betakes himself to form societies, to col¬ 
lect subscriptions, to circulate books, to send forth 
teachers, to build platforms, and to afflict his 
neighbors by an eloquence of which one is tempted 
to wish that it was really unutterable. Such was 
the effect of these bright anticipations on the Clap- 
ham mind—an effect perceptible in many much 
better things, but, among the rest, in much equi¬ 
vocal oratory, and in at least one great effort of 
architecture. 

Midway between the Abbey of Westminster 
and the church of the Knights Templars, twin 
columns, emulating those of Hercules, fling their 
long shadows across the strait through which the 
far-resounding strand pours the full current of 
human existence into the deep recesses of Exeter 
Hall. Borne on that impetuous tide, the mediter¬ 
ranean waters lift up their voice in a ceaseless 
swell of exulting or pathetic declamation. The 
changeful strain rises with the civilization of 
Africa, or becomes plaintive over the wrongs of 
chimney-boys, or peals anathemas against the suc¬ 
cessors of Peter, or in rich diapason calls on the 
Protestant churches to awake and evangelize the 
world. No hard task to discover here the causes 
cornipUB eloquentuz! If the shades of Lucian or 
of Butler hover near that elevated sta^, how 
readily must they detect the anti-types of Peregri- 
Dus or of Ralpho ! Criticise, for there is no lack 
of extravagance. Laugh, for there is no stint of 


affectation. Yet refuse not to believe, that, gro¬ 
tesque as her aspect may occasionally be, Exeter 
Hall has a history, a doctriqe, and a prophecy, of 
no common significance. 

Of that history, the preceding pages may afford 
some general intimation. The doctrine is that of 
an all-embracing, all-enduring charity—embracing 
every human interest, enduring much human in¬ 
firmity. The prophecy is a higher and more ardu¬ 
ous theme. 

It is a prophetical age. We have Nominalists 
who, from the monosyllable “ Church,” educe a 
long line of shadowy forms, hereafter to arise and 
reign on Episcopal or patriarchal thrones—and 
Realists, who foresee the moral regeneration of^ 
the land by means of union workhouses, of emi¬ 
grant ships, or of mechanics’ institutes—and Me- 
diaevals, who promise the return of Astraea in the 
persons of Bede and Bernard— redivivi —and Mr. 
Carlyle, who offers most eloquent vows for the re¬ 
appearance of the heroes who are to set all things 
right—and profound interpreters of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, who discover the woes impending over 
England in chastisement of the impiety which 
moved Lord Melbourne to introduce Mr. Owen to 
the Queen of England.* In the midst of all these 
predictions, Exeter Hall also prophesies. As to 
the events which are coming upon us, she adopts 
the theory of her Claphamic progenitor. In re¬ 
ducing that theory to practice, she is almost as 
much a Socialist as Mr. Owen himself. The 
moral regeneration which she foretells is to be 
brought about neither by church, by workhouse, 
by monk, by hero, nor by the purifying of St. 
James’. She believes in the continually decreas¬ 
ing power of individual, and the as constantly 
augmenting power of associated, minds. She 
looks on the age as characterized by a nearer 
approach than was ever known before to intel¬ 
lectual equality. But Exeter Hall is.no croaker. 
Her temperament is as sanguine as her eloquence. 
Enumerate to her the long list of illustrious men 
who, while scarcely beyond their boyhood, had, at 
the commencement of this century, reached the 
highest eminence in every path to distinction ; 
and point out to her the impossibility of selecting 
now, from those who have yet to complete their 
fortieth summer, any four names, the loss of which 
would be deplored by any art, or science, or calling 
in use amongst us ;—and, in spite of Oxford, and 
Young England, and Mr. Carlyle, Exeter Hall 
makes answer—“ So much the better. The sense 
of separate weakness is the secret of collective 
strength. Ours is the age of societies. For the 
redress of every oppression that is dqne under the 
sun, there is a public meeting. For the cure of 
every sorrow by which our land or our race can be 
visited, there are patrons, vice-presidents, and 
secretaries. For the diffusion of every blessing 
of which mankind can partake in common, there 
is a committee. That confederacy which, when 
pent up within the narrow limits of Clapham, jo¬ 
cose men invidiously called a ‘ Sect,’ is now 
spreading through the habitable globe. The day 
is not distant when it will assume the form, and 


* One of the strange blemishes in a work very lately 
published by the Rev. E. B. Elliott, under the title of 
IIor€D Apo^yptioB —a book of profound leamin^singu* 
lar ingenuity, and almost bewitching interest, last 
commendation is not less due to a similar, though an¬ 
tagonist work of the Rev. Mr. Mylie, a Roman Catholic 

? nest of Dublin, called Rome under Paganism and the 
*opes —a book of which no man ever read oqe page, and 
left any other page unread. 
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be hailed by the glorious title, of The Universal 
Church.” 

Happy and animating hemes! Who would de¬ 
stroy them if he could? Long may they warm 
many an honest bosom, and quicken into activity 
many an otherwise sluggish temper! The true 
Claphamite will know how to separate the pure 
ore of truth from the dross of nonsense to which 
the prophets of his time give utterance. He will 
find sympathy for most, and indulgence for all, of 
the schemes of benevolence which surround him. 
Like the founders of his sect, he will rejoice in 
the progress and prospects of their cause; nor 
will he abandon his creed, however unpopular it 
may be made by the presumption, or however 
ridiculous by the follies, of some of the weaker 
brethren by whom it has been adopted. 


SUSSEX PEERAGE CLAIM. 

Prior to the House of Lords resuming the hear¬ 
ing of the O’Connell case on Tuesday morning, 
their lordships sat as a committee of privileges to 
hear the opinion of the judges as to their construc¬ 
tion of the law called the Royal Marriage Act, in 
order the better to give their judgment on the 
claim of Sir Augustus d’Este to the Sussex peer¬ 
age. The attendance of peers was rather numer¬ 
ous, and the claimant himself was present. The 
judges were also in attendance, and their opinion 
was read by the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. The opinion of the learned judges was, 
that the language of the act was precise and 
unambiguous”—that its intent was “clear and 
unmistakable” that no member of the royal family 
could marry without the consent of the Crown 
given in council, such consent being “ inserted at 
full length on the license of the marriage, the cer¬ 
tificate of the marriage, and the registry of the 
marriage”—that a law thus made by the English 
Parliament was binding upon a British subject, as 
well without as within the realm—that an eldest 
son, under a marriage contracted in defiance of 
this law, was not entitled to recover his father’s 
lands, and that therefore the claim in this case 
could not be sustained. 

All the law lords present—^viz., the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, and Lords Brougham, Cottenham, and Camp¬ 
bell, confirmed this opinion ; and the motion being 
put, the non-contents had it unanimously; and so 
an end is put to Sir Augustus d’Este’s claim to 
the title of his father, the late Duke of Sussex. In 
giving his judgment. Lord Brougham said, “ a 
wrong—^a grievous wrong—had been inflicted on 
the mother of those children, who had been seeking 
justice at their lordships’ hands; (loud cries of 
‘ hear ;’) and justice required that the Parliament 
which had made such a law—a law which ought 
never to have been made—should give some repa¬ 
ration to those deeply injured persons whose case 
th^ had just been considering.” 

These observations were received with cheers, 
and were afterwards concurred in and reechoed by 
'all the law lords present. 


A Forlorn Hope.— The Irish papers annonnee 
the “ Rent” this year will be upwards of 30,000/. 
We understand that poor Louis Philippe, disap¬ 
pointed in his dotations, has written to Dan to ask 
him “ to do a bill.”— Punch. 


OUR FATHER. 

The following lines were sent to the children of the 
Sunday School of St. Thomas’ church, in this city, by 
Dr. Hawkes, the Rector.—/V. Y. Mirror. 

I KNFw a widow, very poor. 

Who four small children had ; 

The oldest was but six years old— 

A gentle modest lad. 

And very hard this widow toiled 
To feed her children four; 

An honest pride the woman felt. 

Though she was very poor. 

To labor she would leave her home— 

For children must be fed ; 

And glad was she when she could buy 
A shilling’s worth of bread. 

And this was all the children had 
On any day to eat: 

They drank their water, ate their bread. 

But never tasted meat. 

One day, when snow was falling fast. 

And piercing was the air, 

I thought that I would go and see 
How these poor children were. 

Ere long I reached their cheerless home, 

’T was searched by every breeze; 

When going in, the eldest child 
I saw upon his knees. 

I paused to listen to the boy— 

He never raised his head ; 

But still went on and said—“ Give us 
This day, our daily bread.'' 

I waited till the child was done. 

Still listening as he prayed— 

And when he rose I asked him why 
The Lord’s prayer he had said ? 

“ Why, sir,” said he, “ this morning, when 
My mother went away. 

She wept because she said she had 
No bread for us to-day. 

“ She said, we children now must starve, 

Our father being dead ; 

And then I told her not to cry, 

For I could get some bread. 

“ Our Father, sir, the prayer b^ns, 

Which makes me think that He, 

As we have got no father here. 

Would our kind father be. 


“ And then you know the prayer, sir, toa. 
Asks Grod for bread each day; 

So, in the comer, sir, I went. 

And that’s what made me pray.” 


I quickly left that wretched room. 
And went with fleeting feet; 
And very soon was back again. 
With food enough to eat. 


“ I thought God heard me," said the boy; 

I answered with a nod— 

I oould not speak, but much I thought 
Of that child’s fmth in God. 
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From tlie North American. 

AN OLD GARDEN tN MIDSUMMER. 

And one who hath had losses—go to. 

Much Ado about thfhing. 

Every one ha« observed, in fine old Flemish 
paintings of still-life, that we are pleased in a 
nigh degree with some of the rudest and most 
common objects. A broken vessel, a domestic 
animal, a dish of victuals, a huge ungainly weed, 
provided only that it be true to nature, shall win 
our attention no less than the noble building or 
stalely tree. And the same thing holds in de¬ 
scriptive composition. There is scarcely any¬ 
thing which if depicted with absolute adherence to 
fact will not give some pleasure ; and it is philo¬ 
sophical as well as trite to s^, that Truth is more 
interesting than Fiction. Believing this, I am 
emboldened to attempt a simple account of a scene 
which was not without its interest to myself, and 
which I believe may awaken some tender associa¬ 
tions in the mind of the gentle reader. 

Be it known, then, that I am one of those who 
call themselves by courtesy, decayed gentlemen. 
This is to say, 1 am the poorest of a long line. 
My father was well to do in the world ; my grand¬ 
fathers were both wealthy, and of my more dis¬ 
tant ancestors the aged servants used to tell tales 
which made my childish soul reckon them among 
the knights of England ; for my descent is from 
that honorable stock. 

The family estate has been dissipated, the only 
relic of it being a small tract of exhausted land 
which is nominally my own. Happily, this con¬ 
tains all that is left of the ancient homestead, and 
is tilled by the grandson of my father's Scotch 
gardener. 

Not long since, in the month of July, which on 
the eastern shore is a torrid season, business car¬ 
ried me, for the first time in twenty years, into 
the neighborhood of Vine-Oaks, my native place. 
Being under the necessity of waiting a day or two 

upon the Court of-county, I was seized 

with the notion of going down to the old spot. 
In a few moments 1 was bestriding my good road¬ 
ster Robin, and after an hour^s riding, awoke 
from a revery in a path which I had traversed a 
thousand times, twenty years ago, on my way to 
school. I was now very near the scenes of ray 
infancy. In a few minutes I began to catch a 
glimpse of one or two spindling and decayed lom- 
bardy poplars, marking the very spot where 1 was 
born. This tree is going out of favor; and it has 
great faults, being shadeless and apt (what Swift 
so feelingly deprecated) to die at the top. Yeti 
can forgive it—^or the sake of its associations, and 
because its spiry form, seen afar, always betokens 
civilization and usually a mansion. 

My horse stopped at the opening of a long and 
wide avenne; it was the principal entrance to the 
pleasure grounds of Vine-Oaks. Four rows of gi¬ 
gantic, gnarled, black-limbed cherry trees served to 
define the road. They were planted by my grand¬ 
father, who came to this countiy from Marestead, 
Hants. The carriage-way was completely over¬ 
grown with matted grass, showing however, by a 
gentle indentation in the greensward, the track 
by which the lumbering old coaches used to roll in 
to the revels of the olden time. Finding that the 
ancient inlet to the garden was blocked up, 1 re¬ 
turned and made my way round to what used to 
be the 8 table- 3 rard, but which was now the chief en¬ 
trance. The mansion house was long since taken 


down as hdnous, and part of its materials had 
been nsed in dressing up the old brick stables into 
a habitable place for the tenant. It is not my 
purpose to sentimentalize, or describe feelings. 
I will only say that there was not a tree or a stone 
which carried not its recollections to my soul. 
The general impression was that of ruin and deso¬ 
lation ; then a disgust at the profanation of every¬ 
thing by the luxuriant intrusion of weeds and 
briers. 


Amidst a forest of burdocks and elder, I dis¬ 
cerned the stone-column on the top of which the 
dial used to stand. It was green with moss and 
lichens. In entering the once sumptuous garden, 
I was glad to see that in the way of positive infrac¬ 
tion, nothing had been attempted. The changes 
were chiefly those of time, and of intrusive beasts 
and fowls. The boundaries, the walks, and much 
of the growth had been left unmeddled with. 
The more delicate plants and trees had died away, 
and the officious and rank weeds had supplanted 
many a frail flower, set out scores of years ago, by 
fair hands which have long been dust. But there 
was still much to remind me of the high and palmy 
state of the old garden. Thousands of bees were 
running riot, under the beams of the July sun. 
The old turfed alleys stood where they did, and 
had even gained by manifold encroachments on 
the borders. The ornamented iron gate was un¬ 
moved, and I believe immovable. The hedges 
of box had shot up to colossal dimensions, and 
wantoned m the most grotesque shapes, giving 
a deep sequestration* to* the narrow shady walks. 
The cedars, which a century ago were shorn into 
shape as duly as their owner’s head, were now 
sadly out of proportion. Wherever there had 
been vines, there was a prodigious growth, spread¬ 
ing over ten times the original allotment. Here 
the grapes were hanging for yards along the relics 
of a fence ; there they had crushed a rotting 
arbor down to the earth. The pear trees, which 
I could once reach, were now towering, and lord¬ 
ing it over the domajn; and a few rheumatic 
quince-trees looked as if they had been past bear¬ 
ing for an age. 

In former days, when English customs were 
followed without regard to the difference of cli¬ 
mate, the apricot, and even the peach, used to be 
cultivated as wall-fruit; there were some luxuriant 
specimens along the blind wall of the old hot¬ 
house. By the bye, this edifice was now roofless 
and doorless, and was filled with the last cutting 
of hay. 

In old gardens, especially of the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans of the last century, it was common to mingle 
fruit, flowers and kitchen-stuff, with a utilitarian 
confusion. Our fine modern parterres banish many 
a savory and balsamic herb, of which the sight 
and flavor come to us laden with youthful remi¬ 
niscence, and antiquarian legends. These simples 
used to enter largely into the composition of the 
old-time housewife, who was always notable as an 
herbalist. No hoe or weeding-hook had trenched 
on the liberty of these benign plants, and they 
had increased and multiplied marvellously, so that 
the air, under the hot sun, was redolent of their 
compounded fragrance. Their good old English 
names are refreshing after the Babel of a m(Sern 
Conservatory. There is Rosemary, famed since 
the days of Sancho; and Rue, which Burton saith 
tends “ to expel vain imaginations, divels, and to 
ease afflicted souls; and Summer-savory, iusUy 
so named; and Burnet, or pimpemell, which my 
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uncle Roger used to put into his cool tankard of 
sack and water; and Lavender, which reminds me 
to this dav of my mother’s laundry, where the 
maids used to strew it among the linen. There is 
Sage, of which the proverb tells marvels: 


“Cur morietur homocui Saginacrescit inhorto?” 

and Thyme, of which a sprig was always tied up 
with pinks and roses in a nosegay; and Chervil, 
or Cicely the sweet, and Speedwell, Sweet Basil, 
and Balm, of which the virtues are such “ to help 
concoction, to cleanse the brain, expel all care¬ 
ful thoughts and anxious imaginations.” Ah! I 
have taken both balm and the rue; but I cannot 
add, in the terms of the old books, ftrobalum est. 
There is a fashion in flowers, as in dress. Not 
that nature changes her favors, but that w’e are 
capricious, cherishing one and neglecting another, 
How different is an old-style garden, such as this^ 
in the style of the plants! Here are no costly 
tulips; the gorgeous Mexican Dahlia had not 
found its way into these retreats, nor the Verbena, 
nor the pensile Fuchsia, nor the Oleander, nor the 
Camellia, nor any of the host of parvenus^ whose 
names betray their alien origin. But on every 
side I behold the gay but now despised flowers, 
with honest old English names, which I learned 
to lisp thirty years ago. There is the Pink and 
the Sweet-William, the Hollyhock and the Honey¬ 
suckle, and twenty different Roses, among them 
the fragrant Eglantine. There is the Cockspur 
and Larkspur, the Orange Lily and Lady’s Slip¬ 
per, the Jonquil, the Marygold and the Carnation, 
the Monkshood, the Po?ony and the Poppy. There 
are native American plants from the woods, some 
of them grown double in this rich soil; the Ane¬ 
mone, the Virgin’s bower,* just in bloom, and 
spreading its odorous white flowers over rods of 
the old wall; and the pretty little Orchis, whimsi 
calW called Priest-in-tlie pulpit.f 

Even the sunny Nasturtium, welcome both as 
flowers and as fruit, and the old-fashioned black¬ 
currant, served to fill me with the thoughts of my 
boyhood. But I forbear. Perhaps some reader 
has found my lines not without a charm, simply 
from their truth and their resemblance to his own 
experience. To such a one, it will not be ventur¬ 
ing too much to add, that I sought out the cool 
holly shade, under which my sainted mother used 
to read to me from the book of God: no temple 
could be more hallowed. The thick undergrowth 
of prickly branches forbade my near approach, but 
the glossy foliage and the “ shadowing shroud ” 
were as a sanctuary. “ God grant,” I cried, “ that 
I may exercise the faith she enjoined upon me in 
the Saviour of sinners!” 

I left the grounds, penetrating through a laby¬ 
rinth of thorny bushes and vines, and musing upon 
the hackn^ed theme of the changeableness of 
fortune. The old lines of Shirley were ringing 
in my ears: 

“ The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 

There is no armor against fate, 

Death lays his icy hands on kings j 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scjrthe and spade.” 

CoLXTMSLLA. 

* Clematis Virginiana. 
t Orchis Spectabilis. 


“RUNAWAY POND.” 

This is the name given to a place in the town 
of Glover, Orleans county, Vt., not where there 
is now a pond, but from which, as the name inti¬ 
mates, a pond once ran away.. The facts in regard 
to this spot were published in 1810, but by many 
may be forgotten. There was a pond of water 
about three miles in length, and half a mile in 
breadth, from which issued a small stream running 
to the south, and mingling in its course with the 
waters that flow into the Connecticut river. Tliere 
was another small stream taking its rise a little to 
the north and west of this pond, the waters of 
which were discharged to the north, falling into 
Barton river, and finally finding their way through 
lake Memphremagog into the St. Lawrence. On 
this stream there was a mill; and the owner 
having viewed the make of the ground to the 
north end or head of the pond, and finding its ele¬ 
vation so small as to oppose but a trifling obstacle 
to its running in that direction, conceived the idea 
of turning its course to the north, so as to aid in 
the operations of his mill. Accordingly, on the 
4th of July, himself and a number of others, went 
with spades and shovels and commenced digging. 
They very soon found that a few inches from the 
surface there was nothing but quick-sand, and the 
moment the water began to run in that direction, 
this gave way very rapidly,^cutting a channel, and 
the whole water of the pond soon appeared to 
rush to that point—the banks of the new stream, 
caving in, were swept on by the flood, so that the 
party were only able to escape with their lives. 
The owner of the mill, seeing at once that there 
might be more water than he desired, and that his 
mill might be in danger, very judiciously made a 
rapid improvement in the advance of the water, 
and arrived just in time to apprize his wife of her 
danger, and enabled her to escape from the mill 
which she was attending in her husband’s absence. 
As the flood moved onward, it bore down every¬ 
thing that opposed its progress, taking along trees, 
earth, and rocks, and in narrow places in the 
valley, the moving mass would rise often to the 
height of fifty or sixty feet, and again reaching a 
broader place would spread out and leave immense 
masses of timber, stones, and earth, which, after 
a lapse of twenty-nine years, are still visible.— 
The beholder who was not apprized of what had 
been done, was struck with absolute amazement, as 
the water^ the moving cause, was wholly invisible. 
—He saw trees of all sizes, and every other sub¬ 
stance which could be accumulated, rolling onward; 
roaring, crashing, and shaking the hills, and leav¬ 
ing perfect desolation in its course—the forest and 
the morass were both obliterated, the hills were 
laid low, and the valleys were exalted. It swept 
this way some twenty miles, the whole distance to 
lake Memphremagog, where, finding nothing to 
resist its course, it gradually mingled its pladd 
waters, having erected at every step the most en¬ 
during monuments of its resistless power. 

The width of the track of this flood was from 
six or eight rods to near half a mile. When the 
mighty torrent, rolling onward, struck the mill, for 
whose benefit this “letting out of waters” was 
undertaken, it was crushed into atoms, and so 
completely obliterated that not a vestige has ever 
been found. There was only here and there a 
solitary tree left to show that a forest had been 
there. In one of them, a fish was found twenty 
feet from the ground. 
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Among the extraordinary and almost incredible 
exhibitions of the power of this flood, is the fact, 
that a rock was moved about half a mile, the esti¬ 
mated weight of which was fifty tons! 

The pond lay between the mountains, occnp 3 ring 
the whole space, and on being drained it was found 
to have been seventy feet in depth. In the bed of 
“ Runaway Pond,” the whole three miles, there 
is now a leading road to Montpelier. The town 
of Glover has been greatly benefitted by the open¬ 
ing of this road. A delightful little village now 
occupies ground that was made by the flood. It 
may be asked what was the fate of the inhabitants 
below? The answer is, that twenty-nine years 
ago there was not a house, and no building except 
the mill, in the track over which the flood passed. 
“Runaway Pond “will long continue an object 
of much curiosity and the history of its uncere¬ 
monious exit will continue to be told in generations 
yet to come .—Boston Weekly Magazine. 


MOHAltfMEDANISM AND CHRISTIAN POLITICS. 

Our diflference with the French about Morocco, 
seems likely to blow over. The promises of the 
French minister seem explicit, and the policy of 
Marshal Bugeaud to avoid any immediate invasion 
or conquest. The marshal writes, indeed, to the 
Moorish general, that “ God alone is eternal, and 
that his (the marshars) patience is not soa 
comical specimen of the Franco-Oriental style. 
Nevertheless the correspondence between Bu¬ 
geaud and Guenouai is pacific. The latter says 
he is forbidden to make war ; the former, that he 
has no mind to it. Surely, with such mutual 
feelings, the commanders have but to keep the hot 
spirits of either amw apart in order to maintain 
peace. Should the Prince de Joinville show equal 
forbearance, which is diflicult to expect, the 
anxiety of a Morocco war may be avoided. The 
policy of France is now said to be, not to attack 
the Moors herself, but to impel Spain to attempt 
it. Narvaez may be allowed to try. For such a 
war he will require money; he will also be obliged 
to transport a large body of troops from Spain. 
The one will exhaust his resources, the other take 
from under and around him the sole stay of his 
tyrannic rule. The project of reconquering the 
South Americans, by Ferdinand, dethroned that 
potentate in 1821; an attempt to invade Morocco 
would prove too much for Narvaez in 1844. 
Spain cannot seriously make the attempt. 

But however forbearant the French in appear¬ 
ance, and however powerless the Spaniards, Mo¬ 
rocco unfortunately comes into the same position, 
with regard to the French, that Turkey does with 
regard to Russia. The weaker power lives evident¬ 
ly, henceforth, under the tolerance of the stronger; 
now bearing this state with impatience, and break¬ 
ing into childish war, now endeavoring to concili¬ 
ate its master by the most slavish obsequiousness. 
And these take place whilst other powers at once 
debase, endanger, and disquiet themselves by en¬ 
deavoring to support the independence of a fro- 
ward child against an ambitious and unrelenting 
tutor. 

Such a position, as we said last week, is unten¬ 
able. We may go on in the usual kind of half 
friendship, half enmity with Russia; for we are 
not neighbors. One country does not read the 
lucubrations or respond to the anger of the other. 


Russia has no press, no Chambers; her national 
spirit and susceptibilities lie bosomed behind the 
buttons of the Czar’s military coat. On the con¬ 
trary, we are next-door neighbor of the French ; 
we walk arm and arm, and feel the very pulsa¬ 
tions of each other’s hearts ; we respect each other 
too much to be continued enemies; but we are- 
rivals, who ten times a day get into a passion with 
each other. Actual combat both avoid, for the 
good reason that nothing is really to be gained by 
it on either side; but until some general agree¬ 
ment be come to, it is evident that the combat is 
only adjourned, and that the fortune of war must 
decide those questions if we do not undertake to 
settle thein otherwise. 

The French say we grudge them everything, 
and deny to a young and growing country that 
external development which is natural to it. Wo 
extend our empire over the globe, yearly annex 
large states to our empire in India, whilst we grudge 
them the possession of a barren coast, which is at 
best but a^ colony it deportation. We, on the 
other band, allege that Asia is out of the scope of 
European politics, at least that the French have 
no interests there, whilst we insist on preserving 
the status quo in Europe, including those countries 
of Asia and Africa around the Mediterranean. If 
such are our views, we had better get them estab¬ 
lished and sanctioned. If we leave things as they 
are, viz., France checked solely by the danger of 
war, she has only to wait for a good opportunity 
to take what she pleases, desisting at present b^ 
cause Russia and England might unite against 
her, and drag in the other powers to join them. 
This conjuncture may not be always so evident or 
so feasible; and now, therefore, is the time to 
effect a settlement of Mediterranean states on the 
principle of the statu quo, or on some other under¬ 
standing. If things be left to themselves, war 
must sooner or later grow out of them. 

Examiner. 


A Machinist for Fairies. —^Mr. Warner; be¬ 
longing to the Polytechnic Institution, has just com¬ 
pleted the model of a high-pressure steam-engine— 
so small that it stands upon a fourpenny-piece, 
with ground ^ spare! Each part is made accord¬ 
ing to scale, and the whole, with the exception of 
the fly-wheel, may be covered with a thimble. 
But it is not simply a model outwardly, it works 
with the greatest activity by means of atmospheric 

{ )res8ure, (in lieu of steam,) and the motion of the 
ittle thing, as its parts are seen laboring and 
heaving under the first influence, is indescribably 
pleasing. Some months have been expended upon 
the structure of this lilliputian engine by Mr. 
Warner; and the difiiculty of the undertaking may 
be easily conceived when it is remembered how 
minute the valves, pistons, sockets, screws and 
hidden apparatus must be, and how accurately they 
must be moulded and fitted, to insure unbroken 
functional motion. It is altogether a pretty toy, 
and an extraordinary instance of what patience, 
perseverance, and expert artisanship can accom¬ 
plish. But Mr. Warner is a practised hand at such 
curiosities. He has scissors so minute that some 
hundreds of them go to the ounce, and there are 
knives belonging to the same family which, small 
as they are, open and shut with a smart click. Mr. 
Warner, we should imagine, works exclusively for 
the fairies—no doubt he is entitled by letters patent 
to wear Oberon’s arms over his door. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNEY TO EGYPT AND 
SYRU. 

BY DR. L. LOKWE, IN THE ASIATIC JOURNAL. 

In July, 1887,1 left England in the John Wood 
steamer, landed at Havre, and reached Paris, on 
my pilgrimage to the East. 

One of my letters of introduction at Paris was to 
Sir Sidney Smith, who received me with much 
kindness, and on my first interview, kept me with 
him for some hours, recounting many of his adven¬ 
tures ; indeed, he gave me a sketch of the whole 
war with Napoleon. His description was so en¬ 
ergetic and vivid, that 1 was highly amused and 
instructed. Sir Sidney testified a zealous interest 
in ray design, and gave me a letter of introduction 
to Mohammed Ali. 

• • • • • 

On arriving at Syria, from Malta, I was con¬ 
ducted, with the rest of the passengers by the 
steamer, to the Lazaretto, a building, which bad 
less the appearance of a human habitation than 
anything I had yet seen. The room we were to 
occupy was less comfortable than many prisons. 
It was full of rats and mice, fierce and voracious. 
Our sleeping-place was a large shelf, without eveji 
a mat. Upon our happy liberation from this mis¬ 
erable prison, which a small outlay would render 
tolerable, we were conveyed by the Scamandre 
steamer to the habor of Alexandria, and landing 
in the evening, though it was quite dark, the dead 
silence, which distinguishes this land from every 
other, and the groups of troublesome dogs prowl¬ 
ing in the streets, assured us that we were in 
E^pt. 

Tor the first time, I now heard the Arabic 
tongue spoken in Egypt; but the accentuation and 
tone did not enable me to understand it. The 
physician of the steamer conducted me to the 
house of a family of Egyptian Christians, a mem¬ 
ber of which had been indebted to his medical 
skill for her life. We were cordially received by 
the family. The doctor could only employ the 
Italian language; I tried to help him with my 
Arabic, but could not make myself understood. 

Near the European quarter of the city are some 
of the most miserable-looking huts that can be 
conceived ; so low, that a person of middle stature 
can scarcely stand upright in them; without win¬ 
dows or chimneys, and capable of holding four 
persons each. Into these dens are crowded men, 
women, children, and donkeys, all huddled to¬ 
gether. 

• • • 4 • • 

I was anxious to obtain from the Alexandrian 
Jews some information respecting the celebrated 
temple of Alexandria, erected by the influence of 
Onias, an edifice which was thought to rival in 
splendor the temple of Jerusalem; but neither the 
Rabbi, nor any of his friends, can afford me any 
new particulars on the subject. The temple was 
erected in the time of Ptolemy Philometer, and 
after remaining for two hundred years an evidence 
of the prosperity of the Israelites in Egypt, this 
magnificent pile was shut up in the reign of the 
Emperor Gains, and in Vespasian's time was 
utterly destroyed. 

• ••••• 

In my passage from Adfeh to Cairo, I was de¬ 
lighted with the picturesque scenery on the banks 
of the majestic river, clothed with verdure, and 
studded with lofty palm trees. 


As soon as I had reached Cairo, I hastened, 
like all other travellers in this region, to visit the 
pyramids of Gizeh. 

I started an hour or tw^o after midnight, taking 
with me food sufficient for three days, some wax 
candles, and a gun. The English consul. Dr 
Walne, had furnished me with a letter to the late 
Mr. E. J. Andrews, then employed in taking 
drawings of the pyramids for Col. Vyse. He had 
one of the kings’ tombs put in order for me, 
wherein I might sleep at night and study during 
the day; it was provided with a bedstead, table, 
chairs, and every article necessary for comfort. 
Mr. Andrews had another tomb adjacent to mine 
fitted up as a little drawing-room, since he pre¬ 
ferred sleeping in the open air. The first night, 
although I lay upon a comfortable bed, the idea 
that I was reposing in a tomb in the Lybian 
desert, at the foot of the pyramids, produced an 
indefinable sensation which completely banished 
sleep, and I was presently attacked by the raus- 
quitoes, which would have prevented me from 
closing my eyes had I been ever so inclined to 
sleep. Ever since my landing in Alexandria, I 
had been miserably tormented by these insects, 
and my body had been constantly covered with 
“ blains of the Nile.” 

At daybreak, my friend came into my apart¬ 
ment. The sun, appearing to rise majestically from 
out of the Nile, shed a flood of glorious light on 
the summits of the p)rramids. Three Arab girls, 
with water-pots, were cooling the arid sand near 
our habitation. There was something so impress¬ 
ive in this scene, that I stood for some time con¬ 
templating it. I Mras awakened from this reverie 
by Mr. Andrews, who summoned me to a break¬ 
fast of Arab bread, toasted, with butter, coffee, 
tea, eggs, and dates of Gizeh, which I relished 
more than any breakfast in ray life’ before. I 
could scarcely believe that I was now realizing 
that object for which I had yearned for years, and 
actually in the presence of the pyramids. 

After smoking a pipe and taking some more 
coffee—a necessary preliminary in this country— 
we started for the pyramids, mounted upon asses. 
On arriving at the base of the great pyramid, my 
astonishment at its immensity made me silent. 
We entered it; in one of the upper rooms I copied 
the hieroglyphics which denote the name of Saou- 
phis, the same monarch who is commonly known 
as Cheops. This day was occupied in examining 
the interior of the pyramid. The ensuing room¬ 
ing, we proceeded to ascend the summit. The 
trepidation with which I at first contemplated this 
undertaking subsided as I approached it. The 
stones are large, some of them so much so that 
you must make four or five steps from the outer 
edge to the next stone upwards. Thus the ascent 
is gradual, and it was only on looking back that 
I perceived the progress I was mafeng. The 
magnificent prospect from the summit has been 
often described. We could walk about perfectly 
at our ease on this elevated terrace. 

The two following days we examined the second 
and third pyramids, inspected several tombs, and 
took a general view of the cemetery; I then re¬ 
turned to Cairo. Here I passed two months, ap¬ 
plying myself to ray studies in Arabic, Persic, 
Turkish, and Egyptian. 

Occasionally I made excursions in the environs 
of Cairo, and once I joined the English consul in 
a visit to the ruins of Memphis. The colossal 
statue of Rhamses HI. excited my admiration. It 
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is now the property of the English. 1 here tn&de 
the acquaintance of Prince Fuckler Muekau, Who 
was on his return from Upper Egypt. 

Finding that, in two months, I could converse 
freely in Arabic, I began to meditate an excursion 
into Upper Egypt. Prince Puckler Muskau en¬ 
deavored to persuade me to ascend the river os 
far as Meroe, and I should have done so if Dr. 
Holroyd, on his arrival from Sennaar, had not 
assured me that I might suffer severe privations 
if 1 were not provided with extensive and various 
resources. 

After another visit to the p^mids, where I 
spent a few days with Mr. Andrews, copying in¬ 
scriptions and hieroglyphics, I made preparations 
for my journey, and agreeably to the advice I 
received, assumed the costume of a Turk, with 
pistols, sword, and a coorbadjy or whip, made of 
hippopotamus hide, Dr. Holroyd assuring me that 
such an instrument was considered in Egypt as an 
emblem of great authority. 1 then engaged a 
canjea, or boat, the crew of which consisted of 
Hve Nubians, brides two I had engaged to fake to 
Assouan. 1 embarked on the 15th November. 

It is needless to relate what most travellers 
experience, the bad faith of the row, or master of 
tlie boat, and the mutinous disposition of the crew, 
which compelled me to employ the toorifodj, much 
against ray inclination. On the 4th December, I 
found myself abreast of Assouan, where I quitted 
the boat for a time, the trip to Philoe, a ride of 
two hours and a half, being performed on camels. 

The black rocks scattered here and there in the 
desert which is crossed have inscriptions rudely 
carved upon them by visitors to the island of 
Philoe in ancient times. Many of them, which 
are in hieroglyphics, refer to kings, and these are 
of the character denominated by ffie Greeks 
nqoaxvvtluara, “ religious homage.’* They belong 
to the remotest ages, ahd some are very legible. 

• • • « • 

We soon emerged from the village npon the 
desert; our rashidj or guide, taking the lead over 
the trackless space that presented itself with as 
mnoh confidence, and as much accuracy, as a coach¬ 
man drives his vehicle through the streets of Lon¬ 
don or Palis. He was wrapped in a large sheet, 
which gave him the appearance of a living mom¬ 
my, and his silence (for he seldom opened his lips) 
sustained the illusion. The two Nubians and my 
servant had fallen asleep, and a profoond silence 
reigned throughout this vast expanse of desolation, 
which afforded me the opportunity of indulging in 
grateful meditation, from which I was roused by 
perceiving that my coorbadj had fallen off the 
saddle. This being an indispensable article, I 
directed the rashid to return in search of it, whilst 
we went on. We soon lost sight of him, and the 
moon becoming obscured, I was In ^eat appre¬ 
hension lest we should miss the guide. He re¬ 
turned, however, in about half an hoar, hnt with¬ 
out the coorbadj. 

The first resting-place was surrounded by thorn- 
bushes, of a species so singular as to raise the 
belief that they had sprung up in the desert, at the 
Almighty’s express command, for the service of 
the weary pilgrim. They present the phenomenon 
of being fresh, moist, and green in one part, whilst 
the other is dry, parched, and crisp; so ^at the 
green boughs afihrd food for beasts, and the other 
fuel for a brisk fire, which was necessary to warm 
OUT benumbed limbs, and coffee for our hre^fast. 
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Thongh the thorns upon these hushes are so very 
hard and sharp that they pierced a thick-soled 
shoe, the camels devoured them with avidity. 

Having become accustomed to the motion of a 
dromedary, I re-commenced the march with ex¬ 
hilarated spirits, solacing myself with the never- 
failing pipe. ITie desert appeared marked by 
immense masses of black rock, which made the 
road so nigged that portions of the camels’ loads 
fell off, and some articles, rolling down ugly- 
looking ravines, were lost. The heat and glare 
at midday were great; but my eyes were protected 
by gauze spectacles, and my head was shrouded 
in a large turban. 

We halted the next night at a wild, unsheltered 
spot. Upon waking in the morning, a party of 
Nubians passed ns, going in a contrary direction 
to Wady Khalfa. They were armed with large, 
extraordinary-looking swords, made at Dongola, 
which they used as walking-sticks, and had no 
dress hut a slight cincture. Just before sunset 
this day, we airived at Samneh, which, as far as 
I could see, scarcely differed from any other part 
of the desert. I proceeded to the river, to look 
for the birbe, or temple, and it filled me with mel¬ 
ancholy to perceive not a living creature, or the 
sign of a humrai habitation. My Nubian attend¬ 
ant, by a loud call, attracted a black man to us, 
who emerged from behind some rocks, like an 
apparition. He was entirely naked, except a 
small square piece of cloth tied round his loins, 
his head being uncovered. He consented to he 
my guide to the temple. On onr way we were 
jein^ by another hlaok man, who was sitting 
half-buried in the sand, eating locusts, with the 
same sort of relish which an alderman of London 
might exhibit in feasting upon turtle. Our course 
lay over large hills of sand, in which I frequently 
sank half-way up my body. At length, we came 
to a large brick enclosure, on the level summit of 
a high rock, on an angle facing the north; within 
it I perceived an edifice almost hidden in sand, to 
remove which I employed the two black strangers, 
desiring them to get as many other men as they 
could procure. 

I now considered how I should get across the 
river next morning, as another antiquity lay on 
the opposite hank. One of the blacks assured 
me that a friend of his had a boat, and would 
convey me across. I accordingly rose early, (find¬ 
ing my tent, though well secured, half covered 
with sand,) W, after waiting a full hour, saw no 
boat. Growing impatient, I sought for my black 
friends, and found, to my great sunrise, one 
sleeping on the sand, and the other quietly eating 
locusts. Upon inquiring about the boat, this man 
said, ** I shall make it!” Surprised that a boat, 
which I had expected to be ready for my convey¬ 
ance, had yet to he constructed, 1 expostulated; 
and finding that soothing, persuasive words made 
the man insolent, I changed ray tone, and first 
touching my pistol and then lifting a stick, I said, 
“ Let the boat be got ready without delay.” He 
submissively replied, “Directly,” and ran off, 
calling upon some one to assist him. FAding no 
boat make its appearance, I went in search of the 
hoat-promiser, and ascending an eminence, I came 
upon a little hut, partly hidden by projecting rocks. 
A straw mat lay before the entrance, or rather 
aperture, formed by a pile of large rough stones. 
I entered this hut, which I found deserted recent¬ 
ly, for over a small heap of burning straw was a 
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With in a erring. With the exception 

H 4 >4x:4w Tuu. ihe loom contained no furniture. 

I and u iength a female, the wife of my 

laiacaace. presented herself, trembling. 
I hex alarm by telling her 1 intended no 

aarja w her or her husband; that 1 only wanted 
ue boas. My servant, arriving, spread my mat 
the door, and I smoked my pipe, whilst in 
cv>aveisatKm vb^ith the Nubian. She soon became 
I'amiiiar. and presently unloosed from her neck a 
large handkerchief, containing a quantity of live 
Kvusis, which she proceeded to fry in the pan. 
Though her apparel was very scanty, her head 
was adorned with a profusion of curls, very closely 
laid; her features were not unpleasing. Whilst I 
conversed with her, I noticed that her fugitive 
husband was peeping through an aperture in the 
hut, listening eagerly to what was said. Present¬ 
ly, the other black man arrived with the intelli¬ 
gence that the boat was almost ready, and at 
length I was conducted to the river side. 

Upon arriving at the place of embarkation, what 
was my surprise and alarm at beholding, not a 
boat, but a few rough logs of palm-tree wood, 
lashed temporarily together! Overcoming my 
reluctance to trust my life to this frail machine, I 
at length got into it; the two men jumped into 
the river, and, swimming themselves, propelled 
the rafr to the opposite bank, half my Ix^y being 
immersed in the stream during the transit. When 
we landed, the two swimmers threw themselves 
on the sand, and rolled in it so as to cover their 
bodies with it, advising me to do the same, as a 
remedy against the bad effects of the cold Mrater. 


THE gridiron; or, paddy mullowney’s 

TRAVELS IN FRANCE. 

A CERTAIN old gentleman in the west of Ireland, 
whose love of the ridiculous quite equalled his 
taste for claret and fox-hunting, was wont upon 
certain festive occasions, when opportunity offered, 
to amuse his friend by drawing out one of his ser¬ 
vants who was exceedingly fond of what he termed 
his “ thravels^^' and in whom a good deal of whim, 
some queer stories, and perhaps, more than all, 
long and faithful services, had established a right 
of loquacity. He was one of those few trusty and 
privileged domestics, who, if his master unheed- 
ingly uttered a rash thing in a fit of passion, would 
venture to set him right. If the squire said, “ I ’ll 
turn that rascal off,” my friend Pat would say, 
“Troth you won’t, sir;” and Pat was always 
right, for if any altercation arose upon the “ sub¬ 
ject matter in hand,” he was sure to throw in 
some good reason, either from former service— 
general good conduct—or the delinquent’s “ wife 
and childher,” that always turned the scale. 

But I am digressing. On such merry meetings 
as 1 have alluded to, the master, (after making 
certain “ approaches” as a military man would say, 
as the preparatory steps in laying siege to some 
extravaganza of his servant,) might, perchance, 
assail Pat thus: “ By the bye. Sir John (address¬ 
ing a distinguished guest,) rat has a very curious 
story, which something you told me to-day reminds 
me of. You remember, Pat (turning to the man, 
evidently pleased at the notice thus paid to him- 
selO—you remember that queer adventure you had 
in France 1” 

“ Troth I do sir,” grins forth Pat. 


“ What!” exclaims Sir John, in feigned surprise, 
“ was Pat ever in France ?” 

“Indeed he was,” cries mine host; and Pat 
adds, “ Ay, and farther, plase your honor.” 

“1 assure you, Sir John,” continues my host, 
“ Pat told me a story once that surprised me very 
much, respecting the ignorance of the French.” 

“Indeed,” rejoins the baronet; “really,I al- 
wa 3 r 8 supposed the French to be a most accom* 
plished people.” 

“ Troth then, they ’re not sir,” interrupts Pat. 

“ Oh, by no means,” adds mine host, shaking 
his bead emphatically. 

“ I believe, Pat, ’i was when you were crossing 
the Atlantic?” says the master, turning to Pat 
with a seductive air, and leading him into the “ full 
and true account”—(for Pat had thought fit to 
visit North Amerikay, for “a raison he had,” in 
the autumn of the year ninety-eight.) 

“ Yes, sir,” says Pat, “ the broad Atlantic,” a 
favorite phrase of his, which he gave with a 
brogue as broad, almost, as the Atlantic itself. 

“ It was the time I was lost in crassin’ the broad 
Atlantic, a cornin’ home,” began Pat, decoyed in¬ 
to the recital; “ whin the winds began to blow, 
and the sae to rowl, that you *d think the Colleen 
dhas (that was her name) would not have a mast 
left but what would rowl out of her. 

“ Well, sure enough, the masts went by the 
board, at last, and the pumps was chok’d, (divil 
choke them for that same,) and av coorse the 
wather gained an us, and throth to be filled with 
wather is neither good for man or baste; and she 
was sinkin’ fast, settlin’ dowm, as the sailors call 
it, and faith I never was good at settlin’ down in 
my life, and I liked it then less nor ever; accor- 
dainly we prepared for the worst, and put out the 
boat, and got a sack o’ bishkits, and a cashk o* 
pork, and a keg o’ wather, and a thrifie o’ rum 
aboord, and any other little matthers we could 
think iv in the mortail hurry we wor in—and faith 
there was no time to be lost, for my darlint, the 
Colleen dhas, went down like a lump o' lead, afore 
we wor many slhrokes o’ the oar away from her. 

“ Well, we dhrifted away all that night, and 
next mornin’ we put up a blanket an the ind av a 
pole as well as we could, and thin we sailed 
iligant, for we darn’t show a stitch o’ canvass the 
night before, bekase it was blowin’ like bloody 
murther, savin’ your presence, and sure it’s the 
wondher of the world we wora’t swally’d alive 
by the ragin’ sae. 

“ Well, away we wint, for more nor a week, 
and nothin’ before our two good lookin’ eyes but 
the canophy iv heaven, an the wide ocean—the 
broad Atlantic—not a think was to be seen but the 
sae and the sky ; and though the sae and the sky 
is mighty purty things in themselves, throth they 're 
no great things when you ’ve nothin’ else to look 
at for a week together—and the barest rock in the 
world, 80 it was land, would be more welkim. 
And then soon enough throth, our provisions began 
to run low, the bishkits, and the wather, and the 
rum—throth that was gone first of all—God help 
uz—and oh! it was thin that starvation began to 
stare us in the face—* Oh ! murther, murther, 
captain darlint,’ says I, * I wish we could see laxid 
anywhere,’ says I. 

“ ‘ More power to your elbow, Paddy, my boy,* 
says he, * for sitch a good wish, aud throth it *s 
myself wishes the same.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,’ says I, ‘ that it may plase you, sweat 
queen iv heaven, supposing it was only a distohuta 
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kland,’ says I, * inhabited wid Turks, sure they 
would nH be such bad Christians as to refuse nz a 
bit and a sup.’ 

“ ‘ Whisht, whisht, Paddy,* says the captain, 

‘ don’t be talkin’ bad of any one,’ says he; ‘ you 
don’t know how soon you may want a good word 
put in for yourself, if you should be called to 
quarthers in th’ other world all of a sudden,’ says 
he. 

“ ‘ Thnie for you, captain darlint,’ says I— 
called him darlint, and made free wid him, you 
see, bekase disthress makes uz all equal—‘ thrue 
for you, captain jewel—God betune uz and harm, 
I owe no man any spite’—and throth that was only 
thruth. Well, the last bishkit was sarred out, and 
by gor the wather itself was all gone at last, and 
we passed the night mighty cowld—well, at the 
brake o’ day the sun riz most beautiful out o’ the 
waves, that was bright as silver and as clear as 
crystal. But it was only the more crule upon uz, 
for we wor beginnin to feel terrible hungry; when 
all at wanst 1 thought 1 spied the land-^y gor I 
thought I felt my heart up in my throat in a minnit, 
and thundher and turf, captain,’ says 1, * look to 
leeward,’ says I. 

“ ‘ What fori’ says he. 

* I think 1 see the land,’ says I. So he ups 
with his bring-’m-near—) that’s what the sailors 
call a spy-glass, sir) and looks out, and, sure 
enough, it was. 

“ ‘ Hurra!’ says he, ‘ we ’re all right now; pull 
away my boys,’ says he. 

* Take care you’re not mistaken,’ says I; 

* maybe its only a fog-bank, captain darlint,’ says I. 

“ ‘ Oh no,’ says he, ‘ it’s the land in aimesC.’ 

“ ‘ Oh then, whereabouts in the wide world are 
we, captain!’ says I; ‘maybe it id be in Roosia, 
or Proosia, or the Garman Oceant,’ says I. 

“ ‘ Tut, you fool,’ says he—for he had that con- 
saited way wid him—thinkin’ himself cleverer nor 
any one else—tut, you fool,’ says he, ‘ that’s 
France^' says he. 

“ ‘ Tare an ouns,’ says I, ‘ do you tell me sol 
and how do yon know it’s France it is, captain 
dear?’ says I. 

“ ‘ Bekase this is the Bay o’ Bishky we ’re in 
now,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Throth I was thinkin’ so myself,’ says I, ‘ by 
the rowl it has ; for I often heerd av it in regard 
o’ that same; and throth the likes av it I never 
seen before nor since, and, with the help o’ God, 
never will.’ 

“Well, with that, my heart began to grow 
light, and when I seen my life was safe, I bepin 
to grow twice hungrier nor ever—so says I, * Cap¬ 
tain jewel, I wish we had a gridiron.’ 

“‘Why then,’ says he, ‘thundher and turf,’ 
says he, ‘ what puts a gridiron into your head V 

“ ‘ Bekase I’m starvin’ with the hunger,’ says 

“ ‘ And sure, bad luck to you,’ says he, ‘ you 
could n’t ate a gridiron,’ says he, ‘ bamn you Wor a 
pelican o’ the wildhemess,^ says he. 

“ ‘ Ate a gridiron !’ says I; ‘ och, in throth I’m 
not sitch a gommoch all out as that any how. But 
sure if we had a gridiron we could d^ess a beef- 
stake;^ says 1. 

“ ‘ Arrah! but where’s the beef-stake,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Sure, couldn’t we cut a slice aff the pork,’ 
says I. 

“ ‘ By gor, I never thought o’ that,’ says the 
captain. ‘ You ’re a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says 
he, laughin. 


** * Oh there’s many a thrue word said in joke,’ 
says I. 

“ ‘ Thrue for you, Paddy,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Well, then,’ says I, ‘ if you put me ashore 
there beyant,’ (for we were nearin’ the land all the 
time,) ‘ and sure I can ax them to lind me the loan 
of a gridiron,’ says I. 

“ ‘Oh, by gor, the butlher’s cornin’ out o’ the 
stir-about in airnist now,’ says he; ‘ you gom¬ 
moch,’ says he, ‘ sure I towld you before that’s 
France—^and sure they ’re all furriners there,’ says 
the captain. 

“ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ and how do you know but 
I’m as good a furriner myself as any o’ thim V 

“ ‘ What do you mane?’ s^s he. 

“ ‘ I mane,’ says I, ‘ what I towld you, that I’m 
as good a furriner myself as any o’ thim.’ 

“ ‘ Make me sinsible,’ says he. 

“ ‘ By dad, maybe that’s more nor me, or greater 
nor me could do,’ says I—and wo all began to 
laugh at him, for I thought I’d pay him off for his 
bit o* consait about the Garman Oceant. 

“ ‘ Leave aff your humbuggin,’ says he, ‘ 1 bid 
you, and tell me what it is you mane at all, at all.’ 

“ ‘ Parly voo frongsay,* says I. 

“ ‘ Oh, your humble sarvant,’ says he; * why, 
by gor, you ’re a scholar, Paddy.’ 

“ * Throth, you may say that,’ says I. 

“ ‘ Why, you *re a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says 
the cimtain, jeerin’ like. 

“ ‘ You ’re not the first that said that,’ says I, 
* whether you joke or no.’ 

“ ‘Oh, but I’m in aimest,’ says the captain— 
‘ and do ^ou tell me, Paddy,’ says he, ‘ that you 
spake Frinchl’ 

“ ‘ Parly voo frongsay^' says L 

‘“By gor that bangs Banagher, and all the 
world knows Banagher bangs the devil—nivir 
met the likes o’ you, Paddy,’ says he—‘ pull away, 
boys, and put P^dy ashore, and maybe we won’t 
get a good bellyful before long.’ 

“ So with that it was no sooner said nor done— 
they pulled away and got close into shore in less 
than no time, and run the boat up in a little creek, 
and a beautiful creek it was, with a lovely white 
shrand, an iligant place for ladies to bathe in the 
summer—and out I got, and it’s stiff enough ir. oiy 
limbs I was afther bein’ cramp’d up in the boat, 
and perished with the cowld and hunger ; but I 
«)nthrived to scramble on, one way or the other, 
tow’rds a little bit iv a wood that was close to the 
I shore, and the smoke curlin’ out of it quite timptin’ 

I like. 


“ ‘ By the powhers o’ war, I’m all right,’ says 
I; ‘ there’s a house there*—and sure enough there 
was, and a parcel of men, women, and childher, 
ating their dinner round a table quite convaynient. 
And so I wint up to the door, and I thought I’d be 
very civil to thim, as I heerd the Frinch was 
always mighty pilite intirely—and I thought I’d 
show them I knew what good manners was. 

“ So I took aff my hat, and making a low bow, 
says I, ‘ God save all here,’ says I. 

“ Well, to be sure, they all stopt ating at 
wanst, and begun to stare at me, and faith they 
almost looked me out of countenance—and 1 
thought to myself it was not good manners at all— 
more to be taken fiom furriners, which they call 
so mighty pilite; but I never minded that, in re¬ 
gard of wantin’ the gridiron ; and so, says I, ‘ I 
beg your pardon,’ says I, ‘ for the liberty I toke, 
but It *8 only bein’ in disthress in regard o’ ating,’ 
says I, ‘ that I make bowld to throuble yez, and 
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if yoa could lind me the loui of • gridkmi,* aaysl, 
‘ I’d be intirely obleeged to ye.’ 

By gor, they all stared at me twice worse nor 
before, and with that, 8a}« 1, (knowing what was 
in their minds,) * indeed it’s thrue for you,’ says 
1; ‘I’m tatheied to pieces, and €rod knows 1 look 
uare enough, but it’s by raison of the storm,’ says 
, ‘ which dhruv us ashore here below, and wo ’re 
all starvin’,’ says I. 

“ So then they began to look at each other agin, 
and myself, seeing at wanst dirty thoughts was in 
their heads, and that they took me for a poor beg* 
gar eommin’ to crave charity—with that, says 1, 
‘^Oh! not at all,’ says I, ‘ by no manes, we have 
plenty o’ mate ourselves, there below, and we ’ll 
dhress it,’ says I, ‘ if you would be plased to lind 
us the loan of a gridiron,’ says 1, makin’ a low 
bow. 

“ Well, Sir, with that, throth they stared at me 
twice worse nor ever, and faith 1 began to think 
that the captain was wrong, and that it was not 
France at all, at all—^and so says 1—‘ 1 beg pardon, 
sir,’ says I, to a fine ould man, with a head of 
hair as white as silver—‘ maybe I’m undher a 
mistake,’ says I; ‘ but I thought 1 was in France, 
sir: aren’t you furrinersl’ says I— ^ Parly voo 
Frongsay V 

“ * We munseer,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Then would you lind me the loan of a grid¬ 
iron,’ says I, ‘ if you plaze V 

“ Oh, it was thin tlmt they stared at me as if I 
had sivin heads; and faith myself began to feel 
dusthered like, and onasay—and so says I, making 
a bow and scrape agin, ‘ but it’s only in regard of 
bein cast away; and if you plaze, sir, says I, 
‘ Parly voo Frongsay,* 

“ * We munseer,’ says he, mighty sharp. 

“ ‘ Then would you lind me 3ie loan of a grid¬ 
iron,’ says I, ‘ and you ’ll obleege me.* 

“ Well, sir, the ould chap began to munseer 
me, but the divil a bit of a gridiron he’d gie me ; 
and so I began to think they were all neygars, 
for all their hoe manners; and troth, my blood be¬ 
gan to rise, and says I, ‘ By my sowl, if it was 
you was in disthress,’ says I, * and if it was to 
ould Ireland you kem, it’s not only the gridiron 
they’d give you, if you ax’d it, but someUiing to 
put an it too, and the dhrop o’ drink into the bar¬ 
gain, and cead mile faille.* 

“ Well, the word cead mile faxUe seemed to 
sthreck his heart, and the ould chap cocked his 
ear, and so 1 thought I’d give him another offer, 
and make him sinsible at last; and so says I, 
wanst more, quite slow, that he might understand 

Parly — voo — Frongsay, munseer?’ 

“ ‘ We munseer,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I, 
‘ and bad scran to you.’ 

“ Well, bad win’ to the bit of it he’d gi’ me, 
and the ould chap begins bowin’ and scrapin’, and 
said something or other about a long tongs. 

‘“Poo!—the divil sweep yourself and your 
tongs,’ says I, ‘ I don’t want a tongs at all, at sdl; 
but can’t you listen to reason,’ says I —^Parly voo 
Frongsay V 

“ ‘ We munseer.’ 

“ ‘ Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I, 
‘ and howld your prate.’ 

“ Well, what would you think but he shook his 
own noddle, as much as to say he wouldn’t: and 
so says I, ‘ Bad cess to the likes o’ that 1 ever seen 
—troth if you were in my country it’s not that 
arway they ’d use you; the curse of the crows an 


ou, you owld sinner,’ says I, * the divil a longer 
’ll darken your door.’ 

“ So he seen 1 was vex’d, and I thought, as I 
was turnin’ away, I seen him begin to rdint, and 
that his conscience throubled him; and says 1, 
turnin’ back, ‘ Well, I ’ll give you one chance 
more—you owld thief—are you a Christian at all 
at all? are you a furriner?’ says I, ‘that all the 
world calls so p’lite. Bad luck to you, do you 
nndherstand your own language?— Parly voo 
FrongMyf* says I.—‘ We munseer,’ says he. 

“ ‘Then thundher and turf,’ says I, ‘ will you 
lind me the loan of a g^diron ?’ 

“ Well, sir, the divil resave the bit of it he’d 
gi’ me—and so with that, ‘ the curse of the hungry 
an you, you owld negarly villain,’ says I; ‘ the 
back o’ my hand, and the sowl o’ my iut to you ; 
that you may want a gridiron yourself,’ says 1; 
and with that 1 left them there, and kem away— 
and in throth it’s often since that I thought it u>as 
remarkable,** 


LOSS IS LOSS. 

It may be well to advert to a very prevalent error 
of the popular mind with regard to insurance. When 
any great fire takes place, such as those which have 
lately happened in Liverpool and Manchester, the 
paragraphist usually closes his account of it with the 
consoling words, “We are happy to learn that the 
property was insured to the amount of £30,000, which 
will nearly cover the whole loss! ” The reader, pre- 
viouslv much distressed by the details of the event, 
now cheers up, and goes on to the next paragraph 
with a reassured mind, thinking to himself, “ Well, 
after all, there’s no loss; that’s a blessing!” So, 
also, when it is stated that the average loss of British 
shipping per annum reaches about two and a half 
millions, and is attended by the average loss of fifteen 
hundred lives, the public mourns for the poor men 
who have perished m the cause of mercantile enter- 
terprise, but takes complacent views of the pecuniary 
part of the calamity, for “all that comes upon the 
underwriters, you know.” Because the owners of 
the property are not the losers, because the loss 
comes upon a company of insurers, it is supposed 
by the bulk of the public to be no loss at all. Now 
the fact is, that the houses burnt, and the ships sunk 
or dashed to pieces, with all the goods concerned in 
both instances, are as much lost in the one case as 
the other. The loss is not concentrated, as it would 
have been in early times, upon one or a few persons, 
but it is fully and unequivocally a loss nevertheless— 
that is, a destruction of the products of human indus¬ 
try, and a diminution of the possessions of the com¬ 
munity; the only difference is, in its being diffused 
over a large surface. How truly loss is loss to in¬ 
surers, could, we believe, be most pathetically shown 
in the state of several companies for sea-risks at the 
present time, suffering, as they are, from the unusual 
amount of maritime disaster which has marked the 
last three years. It is easy, with a little reflection, to 
see how the loss of capital to the shareholders in such 
concerns will tell upon the public interest, as all dimi¬ 
nutions of the capital of a country are so much taken 
from the means of employing labor and producing 
further wealth. And it is equally easy to see how 
even the owners of shipping, however fully they may 
insure, have an interest in minimizing loss at sea, aa 
the smaller the average of such loss, the smaller 
must be the premiums required for insuring sea 
property. The losses, therefore, of marine and fire 
insurance companies, are losses in which the public 
is reasonably called to sympathize, and which it is 
their interest to see redui^ to the smallest possibla 
amount.— Chambers* Journal. 
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poets’ corner and poets’ funerals. 

INTERMENT OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

The poet of ‘‘ Hope” and “ Hohenlinden” was 
Varied on Wednesday last, in Westminster Abbey, 
in that part of the building called the south>transept, 
or Poet’s Corner. No poet of our generation could 
hstve made good, a better claim to such sepulture 
thin Thomas Campbell. He well deserves to lie 
in classic ground :— 

My Shakspeare rise! I 'will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser j or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further to make thee a room— 

Thou art a monument without a tomb ; 

And art alive still while thy book doth live, 

And we have wits to read and praise to give. 

Mr. Campbell’s hook^ that neat pyramid, which 
Cowley eommends so warmly, is more than enough 
for fame hereafter. Collins and Gray together, 
can, in btilk, barely make a volume. 

A poet’s interment, in Poet’s Comer, is a rare 
occurrence ; the last person essentially and entire¬ 
ly a poet who was buried there, was Gay, who 
died in 1732. Johnson, Garrick, Sheridan, Mac- 
pherson, and Gifford, can make but slender claims 
to the bays and “ singing robes” of poets, for their j 
greater works have little to do with poetry so 
called, or with the divine fury of the Muse. Con¬ 
sidering, therefore, the long interval that has 
elapsed, and the high honor so lately paid to Mr. 
Campbell, in the noble attendance that stood beside 
his grave, it would not, perhaps, be thought ill- 
timed or out of place if, before wo describe Mr. 
Campbell’s funeral, we here relate the history of 
Poets’ Corner, and refer our readers back to the 
funeral honors that have been paid our poets, long 
since or more lately dead. 

We had no TOets to inter before Gower and 
Chaucer ; and Gower was a man of wealth, who! 
had money to leave for the erection of his own i 
monument, and the perfbnnance of a yearly obit | 
for his soul. The obit ceased at the Reforma-j 
tion, bat the monument still exists in St. Saviour’s 
Church, in Southwark, where the poet’s head may 
be seen resting on three stone books, with a chap¬ 
let upon it, like a coronet of four roses. The 
morning star of English verse, old Geoffrey Chau¬ 
cer, was buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey, that is, without the building; but a poet 
and scholar of Oxford, by name Nicholas Brig¬ 
ham, removed his remains, in 1555, to their pres¬ 
ent resting-place, in the south cross aisle of the 
church, and erected the monument to the noble 
old poet, which w^ still see standing in*Poets’ 
Comer. 

Spenser died in King-street, Westminster, on 
the 16th January, 1598-9, actually, we are told, 
“for lack of bread.” He refused twenty pieces 
sent him by my Lord of Essex, and said he was 
sorry he had no time to spend them:— 

And had not that great heart (whose honored head, 
Ah, lies full low) pitied thy woful plight, 

There hadst thou lien unwept, onburied, 

Unblest, nor graced with any common rite. 

Phinem Fletcher, 

“ He was buried,” says Campbell, “ according to 
his own desire, near the tomb of Chaucer; and 
the most celebrated poets of the time (Shak* 
spears was probably of the number) follow^ hia 
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hearse, and threw tributary verses into hh grave.” 
Twenty years after his decease, Daniel’s kind 
patroness, the Countess of Dorset, erected a monu¬ 
ment to his memory, and inscribed upon it that 
short but beautiful inscription which the poet Ma^ 
son transferred, in 1778, from Purbeck stone to 
statuary marble, and which still remains an exact 
imitation of the original. 

The next ^eat poet interred in Poets’ Corner, 
was Francis Beaumont— 

Fletcher’s associate, Jonson’s friend beloved. 

The day of his death is unknown, but he was 
buried on the 9th March, 1615-10. He was only 
thirty years old when he died; and his epitaph 
was written by his elder brother, the poet of Boa- 
worth Field :— 

Thou shouldst have followed me, but death, to blame. 
Miscounted years and ineasured age by fame. 

No “ gr^t heart” came forward to honor hia 
memory in marble, and the associate of Fletcher 
still sleeps beneath a rude and nameless stone. 

Drayton, wlm died in 1631, was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey, but not in Poets’ Comer, for h^ 
lies, says Heylin, who was at his funeral, “ under 
the north wall, near a little door which opens ta 
one of the prebendal houses.” The same Coun^ 
tess of Dorset, who sot up Sponsor’s monument,, 
bestowed a marble bust upon Michael Drayton, 
and Jonson or Quarles supplied that noble epitaph 
still half legible in Poets’ Comar. In 1637 Ben 
Jonson followed his friend Drayton to the grave. 
Ben, too, was buried in Westminster Abbey, but 
not iu poets’ Corner: why is unknown. He is 
buried in the north aisle of the nave, with this 
brief inscription to denote the spot: “ O Rare Bea 
Jonson”—“ which was donne,” says Aubrey, “ at 
the charge of Jack Young, (aBerwards knighted,) 
who walking here when the grave was covering, 
gave the fellow eighteen-pence to cut it.” 

The next poet buried in Westminster Abbey wa* 
buried in Poets’ Corner. This was Thomas May, 
(Secretary May,) the translator of Lucan, and the 
historian of the Long Parliament. But May was 
not allowed to lie loo long in Poets’ Corner. At 
the Restoration his body was taken up and throws 
into a pit dug for the purpose in the neighboring 
churchyard of St. Margaret’s. Still greater indig¬ 
nities awaited Cromwell, Iretoo, Bradshaw and 
Blake. May’s monument was destroyed at the 
same time—^it stood where Triplett’s stands. 

At Chertsey, on the Thames, on the 28th July 
1667, died Abraham Cowley. The body of the 
great poet was brought by water from Chertsey ts 
Whitehall- 

Oh, early lost! what tears the River shed, 

When the sad pomp along his banks was led! 

Pope. 

Evelyn was at his friend’s funeral, and thus re^ 
cords the ceremony: “3 Aug. 1667.—^Went to 
Mr. Cowley’s funerall, whose corps lay at Walling¬ 
ford House, and was thence conveyed to West¬ 
minster Abbey in a hearse with six horses, and all 
funeral decency, were an hundred coaches of no»- 
blemen and persons of qualitie following; among 
these all the wilts of the town, divers bishops and 
clergymenv He was interred next Geoffrey Chau¬ 
cer and neere Spenser. A goodly monument sinos 
erected to bis memory.” Wallingford House waa 
the town, veflidence ofVilUers, Duke of Buckingr 
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ham, at whose expense the “ goodly monument” 
was afterwards erected. 

In March, 1668, died at his official house in Scot- 
land-yard, Sir John Denham, the poet of Cooper’s 
Hill. He died mad, nor have we any account of 
his interment in Poets’ Corner. He was buried, 
however, close to Cowley, whose “ death and burial 
amongst the ancient poets,” he has celebrated in 
one of the very best of his poems. Davenant fol¬ 
lowed Denham in less than a month, and was 
buried where May had been before. This circum¬ 
stance is curious. At Jonson’s death both Dave¬ 
nant and May were candidates for the vacant lau¬ 
rel. It was given to Davenant, so much to May’s 
mortification, that for this reason alone he was 
said, by the adverse party, to have sided with the 
parliament against the king. Davenant was the 
patentee of the duke’s theatre ; and all his compa¬ 
ny, with Betterton at their head, attended his body 
to the grave. “He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey,” says old Downes, the prompter, “ near 
Mr. Chaucer’s monument, our whole company at¬ 
tending his funeral.” 

Glorious John Dryden was the next great poet 
buried in Poets’ Corner. A private burial in an 
adjoining churchyard was all that was at first in¬ 
tended, and the funeral procession was actually on 
its way to so obscure a grave, when it was inter¬ 
rupted; and strange as it may appear, actually put 
an end to. The chief movers in this extraordinary 
proceeding were the witty Earl of Dorset, and the 
second Lord Jefferys, the son of the notorious 
Judge Jefferys. The poet’s body, at their request, 
was then conveyed to the house of Mr. Russel, a 
celebrated undertaker, for the purpose of embalm¬ 
ment. From Mr. Russel’s it was moved to the 
College of Physicians, where it lay for ten days in 
state. The after-history of this second funeral is 
thus given in the papers of that period: “ The 
corps of that great and witty poet, John Dryden, 
Esq., having lain in state for some time in the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians, was yesterday [13 May, 1700] 
carried in great state to Westminster Abbey, where 
he was interred with Chaucer, Cowley, &c. But 
before he was removed from the College, Dr. Garth 
made an eloquent oration in Latin, in praise of the 
deceased ; and the ode of Horace, beginning Exegi 
monumentum cere perennins, set to mournful music, 
was sung there, with a concert of trumpets, haut¬ 
boys, and other instruments. The corps was pre¬ 
ceded by several mourners on horseback ; before 
the hearse went the music on foot, who made a 
very harmonious noise. The hearse was followed 
by twenty coaches, drawn by six horses, and twenty- 
four drawn by two horses each, most of them in 
mourning.” 

After this newspaper paragraph, the reader will 
not, perhaps, think Farquhar’s Picture of the Fu¬ 
neral too highly colored for the truth. “ I come 
now from Mr. Dryden’s funeral, where he had an 
Ode in Horace sung, instead of David's Psalms; 
whence you may find, that we do not think a poet 
worth Christian burial. The pomp of the ceremo¬ 
ny was a kind of rhapsody, and fitter, I think, for 
Hudibras than him; because the cavalcade was 
mostly burlesque : but he was an extraordinary 
man, and buried after an extraordinary fashion; 
for I do believe there was never such another burial 
seen.” All this gettin^~up at the College was 
done by Dr. Garth. “ The best good Christian, 
without knowing it,” that Pope had ever known. 
Mr. Russel’s bill is a curiosity in its way, and of 
more than ordinary interest at this moment. 


Mr, RusseWs Bill for Mr. Dryden's Funeralls. 
For the Fonerall of Esqre. Dryden. 

£, $. d. 

A double coffin covered with cloath, and 

set of [off] with work guilt with gold, 5 0 0 
A herse with six white Flanders horses, 1 10 0 
Covering the herse with velvet, and vel¬ 
vet housings for the horses, . . . .10 0 

17 plumes of feathers for herse and 

horses,.300 

Hanging the HaH with a border of bays, 5 0 0 
6 dozen of paper escucheons for the Hall, 3 12 0 

A large pall of velvet,.0 10 0 

10 silk escucheons for the pall, . . . 2 10 0 

24 buck, escucheons for herse and horses, 2 8 0 

12 shields and six shaffroones for ditto, 2 8 0 

3 mourning coaches with six horses, ..250 

Silver dish and rosemary,.0 5 0 

8 scarves for musicioners,.2 0 0 

8 hatbands for ditto,.10 0 

17 y’ds of crape to cover their instru¬ 
ments, .1 14 0 

4 mourning cloakes,.0 10 0 

Pd 6 men moveing the corps to the Hall, 0 6 0 
8 horsemen in long cloakes to ride before 

the herse,.400 

13 footmen in velvet capps to walk on each 

side the herse,.1 19 0 

6 porters that attended at the doores, and 
walked before the herse to the Abby, 
in mourning gowns and staves, . . . 1 10 0 

An atchievement for the house, . . . 3 10 0 


17 0 

Nicholas Rowe, who died in King-street, Co¬ 
vent Garden, on the 16th of December, 1718, was 
the next poet of eminence interred in Poets’ Cor¬ 
ner. He was buried at night, in a grave “over 
against Chaucer,” his friend, Dr. Atterbury, then 
Dean of Westminster, reading the burial service. 
Another six months gone by, and Addison is buried 
in the same grave. This delightful writer died at 
Holland House, Kensington, on the 17th of June, 
1719, from whence his body was conveyed to the 
Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, where 
it lay in state. Addison was buried at night, a 
circumstance beautifully alluded to by Tickell, in 
his Elegy on hi« death :— 

Can I forget the dismal night that gave, 

My soul’s best part forever to the grave! 

How silent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead ; 
Through breathing statues, then unheeded things, 
Through rows of warriors and through walks of kings! 
What aiye did the slow solemn knell inspire. 

The pealing organ and the pausing choir, 

The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid, 

And the last word, that dust to dust conveyed! 

“ It was her wish,” says Campbell of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, “ that she should be interred with the plain¬ 
est simplicity; and I know not how it is, but so it 
is, that I visit her suburban grave with calmer 
sensations of melancholy pleasure than if I had to 
approach it in Westminster Abbey— 

Through rows of warriors and through walks of 
kings! ” 

Prior was the next, in point of time, interred in 
Poets* Comer. “ It is my will,” he says, “ that I 
be buried privately in Westminster Abbey, and 
that, after my debts and funeral charges are paid, 
a monument be erected to m^ memory, whereon 
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may be expressed the public employments I have 
bore. The inscription I desire may be made by 
Dr. Robert Freind, and the busts expressed in 
marble by Coriveaux placed on the monument. 
For this last piece of human vanity, I will that 
the sum of five hundred pounds be set aside.” * * 
“ I had not strength enough,” says Atterbury, “ to 
attend Mr. Prior to his grave, else I would have 
done it, to have showed his friends that 1 had for¬ 
got and forgiven what he wrote on me. He is 
buried as he desired, at the feet of Spenser, and I 
will take care to make good in every respect what 
I said to him when living; particularly as to the 
triplet he wrote for his own epitaph ; which, while 
we were on good terms, 1 promised him should 
never appear on his tomb while 1 was Dean of 
Westminster.” We quote the inadmissible trip¬ 
let, because, at this time, the past and present 
opinions of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
are of some consequence:— 

To me’t was given to die; to thee’t is given 

To live : alas! one moment sets us even— 

Mark! how impartial is the will of Heaven. 

A melancholy truth, told aptly, is infinitely more 
admissible than a whole catalogue of virtues 
which human frailty never could possess. 

Congreve followed Prior, but the witty dramat¬ 
ist is buried not in Poets’ Corner, but as far from 
kings and poets as he well could lie. The author 
of the ” Old Bachelor” died at his house in Sur¬ 
rey-street, in the Strand, whence his body w’as 
removed to the Jerusalem Chamber, in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, where it lay in state, before it was 
interred in the south transem of the Abbey. The 
six pall-bearers were, the Duke of Bridgewater, 
the Earl of Godolphin, Lord Cobham, the Earl of 
Wilmington, Mr. George Berkeley, and General 
Churchill. 

On the 4th of December died Johnny Gay,—the 
simple and gentle-hearted Gay, who breathed his 
last at the Duke of Queensberry’s, in Burlington 
Gardens, from whence, we are told, “his bi)dy 
was brought by the Company of Upholders to 
Exeter ’change, in the Strand; where, after lying 
in a very decent state, it was drawn in a hearse 
trimmed with plumes of black and white feathers, 
attended with three mourning-coaches and six 
horsemen, to Westminster Abbey. The pall was 
supported by the Earl of Chesterfield, Lord Vis¬ 
count Cornbury; the Hon. Mr, Berkeley, General 
Dormer, Mr. Gore, and Mr. Pope (the poet.) The 
service was read by the then Dean, Dr. AVilcox, 
the choir attending.” 

The body of David Garrick was conveyed from 
his own house in the Adel phi, on the 1st of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1779, to Poets’ Corner,Westminster Abbey, 
“ where it was interred,” says Davies, “ under 
the monument of his beloved Shakspeare.” The 
“ Order” of the funeral may be found appended to 
every Life of the great actor. There was no 
lying-in-state in the Jerusalem Chamber, but the 
Imdy was received at the west-door, by the Dean 
of Westminster, who, attended by the gentlemen 
of the choir, preceded the corpse up the centre 
aisle; the full organ and choir performing Pur¬ 
cell’s grand funeral service. The pall-bearers, on 
this occasion, were, the Duke of Devonshire, Earl 
3pencer, Lord Camden, Earl of Ossory, and Vis- 
^URt Palmerston. Twenty-four of the principal 
actors of both theatres; and Dr. Johnson and 
other members of “ The Club” attended to the 
grave the man, of whom it was said that his death 
eclipsed for a time the gaiety of nations. 


Dr. Johnson soon followed his friend and pupil, 
Garrick, to the grave. “ His funeral was atten¬ 
ded,” says Boswell, “ by a respectable number of 
friends, particularly such of the members of the 
Literary Club as were in town ; and was also hon¬ 
ored with the presence of several of the Reverend 
Chapter of Westminster. Mr. Burke, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, and Mr. Colman bore his pall. His 
schoolfellow, Dr. Taylor, performed the mournful 
office of reading the funeral service.” The great 
lexicographer lies buried close to the coffin of his 
friend Garrick. 

Richard Brinsley Shendan died in Saville Row, 
on the 7th of July, 1816, and on the 14th, his body 
was buried in the south cross-aisle of Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey. His pall-bearers were the Duke of 
Bedford, Earl of Lauderdale, Earl Mulgrave, the 
Lord Bishop of London, Lord Holland, and Earl 
Spencer. May we not exclaim with Pope, on this 
funeral solemnity:— 

“ But yet the rich have something in reserve, 

They help’d to bury whom they help’d to starve!” 

Shakspeare, as every one knows, was buried in 
the chancel of the church at Stratford, where there 
is a monument to his memory. Chapman and 
Shirley are buried in St. Giles’ in the Fields; 
Marlowe in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Dept¬ 
ford ; Fletcher and Massinger in the churchyard 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark; Dr. Donne in Old 
St. Paul’s ; Edmund Waller in Beaconsfield 
churchyard ; Milton in the churchyard of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate; Butler in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Coveiit Garden ; Otway, no one knows 
where; Garth in the church at Harrow; Pope in 
the church at Twickenham ; Swift in St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin ; Savage in the churchyard of St. Peter’s, 
Bristol; Parnell at Chester, where he died on his 
way to Dublin ; Dr. Young, at Welwyn, in Hert¬ 
fordshire, of which place he was the rector; 
Thomson in the churchyard at Richmond, in Sur¬ 
rey ; Collins in St. Andrew’s church at Chiches¬ 
ter; Gray in the churchyard of Stoke-Pogeis, 
where he conceived his “Elegy;” Goldsmith in 
the churchyard of the Temple church; Falconer 
at sea, with “ all ocean for his grave ;” Churchill 
in the churchyard of St. Martin’s, Dover; Cowper 
in the church at Dcreham; Chatterton in a church¬ 
yard belonging to the parish of St. Andrews, 
Holburn; Burns in St. Michael’s churchyard, 
Dumfries; Byron in the church at Hucknall, near 
Newstead; Crabbe at Trowbridge; Coleridge in 
the church at Highgate ; Sir Walter Scott in Dry- 
burgh Abbey; Southey in Crossthwaite church, 
near Keswick; Shelley, “beneath one of the 
antique weed-grown towers surrounding ancient 
Rome ;” Keats beside him, “ under the pyramid, 
which is the tomb of Cestius;” and Thomas 
Campbell in Poets’ Corner, in Westminster Abbey. 

Few of our poets would appear to have left any 
particular directions about their graves. Dr. 
Donne designed his own strange monument for 
old St. Paui’s; “ Mat, alive and in health, of his 
tombstone took care ;” and Swift expressed a w'ish 
on paper that he should be buried in some dry part 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral; “ I desire (he says in 
his will) that my body may be buried in the great 
aisle of St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the south side, 
under the pillar next to the monument of Primate 
Narcissus Marsh ; three days after my decease, as 
privately as possible, and at 12 o’clock at night.” 
rope has an epitaph, “ for one (meaning himself) 
who would not be buried in Westminster Abbey.” 
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• # • As to my body (he says,) my will is that 
it be buried near the monument of my dear parents 
at Twickenham, and that it be carried to the grave 
by six of the poorest men of the parish, to each of 
whom I order a suit of grey coarse cloth as 
mourning.*’ * * • “ I do desire (says Gray) that 
my body may be deposited in the vault, made by 
my late dear mother in the churchyard of Stoke 
Pogeis, near Slough, in Buckinghamshire, by her 
remains, in a coffin of seasoned oak, neither lined 
nor covered.” Men, like ladies, have their partic¬ 
ularities for the grave—and where they are rea¬ 
sonable in request, it is only common charity to 
see them carried into execution. 

It is a singular circumstance, unobserved on 
this occasion, that another of our poets should 
have died, like Campbell, at Boulogne. This was 
Charles Churchill, who died in that city, on the 
4th of November, 1764. The coincidence is still 
more curious, because there was some talk at the 
time of making a formal application for placing a 
monument to his memory, “ amongst our ancient 
poets.” “ Some of his ^mirers (says Southey) 
were inconsiderate enough to talk of erecting a 
monument to him in Westminster Abbey ; but if 
ermission had been asked it must necessarily have 
een refused; it would have been not less inde¬ 
cent to grant than to solicit such an honor, for a 
clergyman who had thrown off his gown, and re¬ 
nounced, as there appeared too much reason to 
apprehend, his hope in Christ.” 

The remains of Mr. Campbell were brought 
from Boulogne on Sunday last, and deposited two 
days after in a vault under the Jerusalem Cham¬ 
ber, preparatory to his interment in Poets’ Corner 
on the following Wednesday. The friends and 
admirers of the poet were made aware by letter of 
the day of burial, with an intimation, at the same 
time, that the executors and friends would assem¬ 
ble in the Jerusalem Chamber, and follow from 
that celebrated room their lamented poet to his 
grave. In compliance with this intimation, so 
completely accordant with their own feelings, up¬ 
wards of one hundred noblemen and gentlemen 
assembled in the Jerusalem Chamber. Amongst 
those present, we observed; the Duke of Argyll, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Morpeth, Lord Broug¬ 
ham, Lord Campbell, Lord Leigh, and Sir Robert 
Peel (pall bearers,) Lord Strangford, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, Sir John Hobhouse, the Belgian Ambassa¬ 
dor, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Sheil, Sir 
Percy Shelley, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Sir John 
Hanmer, Dr. Croly, Mr. Lockhart, the Rev. W. 
Harness, Mr. Emerson Tennent, Mr. I^ce, Mr. 
Browning, &c., with the two executors Dr. Beat- 
tie and Mr. William Moxon. 

By some unfortunate mismanagement, the pro¬ 
cession had moved on, and part of the service had 
commenced before the poet’s friends in the Jerusa¬ 
lem Chamber, were made aware that their attend¬ 
ance was required. On entering the Abbey after 
the summons came, it was seen at a glance that a 
push must be made by all who desired to be pres¬ 
ent at the ceremony, for crowds unasked had 
already assembled, with greater opportunities of 
getting within the limits of seeing. A quick suc¬ 
cession of feet was heard—then a run, and a cry 
of “ stand back,” while a spiked barrier was 
closed by the vergers. All was crush, disorder, 
and remonstrance; Farquhar’s description of Dry- 
den’s funeral came across our minds, and then the 
scene described by Mrs. Thomas, and demolished 
by Malone. Nor did we forget a memorable 
sunza in Coleridge >- 


To see a man tread over graves 
I hold it no good mark; 

*T is wicked in the sun and moon, 

And bad luck in the dark. 

Remonstrances were at length of some avail, a 
flash of information coming across the attendants’ 
minds, that the old “companions” of the poet were 
wholly excluded. Spiked barriers and iron gates 
began to open, and the friends of the poet, by the 
time the service was half over, were permitt^ to 
come forward. The scene as you approached w’as 
strikingly impressive ; the whole transept was fil¬ 
led with anxious faces. The pall was placed 
upon the coffin in the middle of the transept, and 
the grave was seen dug above the grave of Dr. 
Johnson, for in so crowded a spot a spare corner 
for even a poet like Campbell, is of much impor¬ 
tance. The well-known voice of Mr. Milroan was 
heard reading the burial service over the grave of 
his friend and fellow-poet; Sir Robert Peel, and 
Lord Brougham were seen standing at the foot of 
Addison’s statue, and the present Duke of Argyll 
at the base of Roubiliac’s fine monument to the 
great Duke of Argyll. All assembled seemed 
sensible that a poet’s ashes were being committed 
to poetic ground, and all on their departure took 
pleasure in acknowledging that our great states¬ 
men had done justice to themselves, in paying 
homage to the majesty of genius. 

At that part of the service, where we “ commit 
his body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, and dust to dust,” one of the Polish exiles 
cast upon the coffin of their friend some earth 
which he had brought with him from the grave of 
the great Kosciusko. 

All that now remains to be done, is to erect an 
appropriate monument to the poet’s memory, in 
Poet’s Comer. This should be done at once. 


Morocco. —^The following extract of a letter 
dated Tangier, June 20, shows the state of things 
there at that time:—“ What on earth is to 
come of Morocco ? Now indeed their hand is 
against every man’s, and every man’s hand against 
them. No sooner had we begun to hope that 
matters might be adjusted between them and their 
ancient Spanish enemy, than France commences 
hostilities. And, in the event of a war, the 
chances are, that some insult will be offered to the 
English by the undiscriminating Kabyles* which 
would bring England also down upon them. 
Sweden and Denmark have refused paying tribute, 
which the Sultan persists in demanding; so they 
are every way beset. It seems the Moors have 
always had forebodings of this year. For a long 
time they have been exhorting each other to 
beware of 1260 (which, according to their reckon¬ 
ing, is the present year.) Our little bay is filled 
with vessels of war of all nations, the ^timatum 
not yet having arrived from the Sultan. In case 
of a rupture, we have everything to fear from the 
tribes of the interior, who always avail themselves 
of such opportunities to enter the towns for plunder, 
and in their zeal their first thought would be to 
murder the Chrbtians. They are fighting des¬ 
perately, not many miles off. We are to lay in 
stores m case of a bombardment, and know not 
whither to look for a solution of this.” 

Day of Humiliation and Prayer foe O'Con¬ 
nell. —Sunday, the 28th of July next, has been 
determined on by the Catholic clergy of Ireland, as 
a day of general humiliation and prayer for “ the 
repeal martyrs. ’bigitized by O 1.C 
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The Missionary. —Just before we left the 
army, the lieutenant read a letter from the general, 
or some one in authority, requesting him to give 
convoy to a missionary who was proceeding to 
Guzerat, and to show him all kin^ess and at¬ 
tention as far as we were going on his route (i. e. 
to Kotah.) Such a request was tantamount to an 
order, (not that there was any inclination to decline 
it on that account,) and the missionary, in con¬ 
sequence, united his small marching establishment 
to ours. He was somewhat of an original, from 
the foot of the Caucasus, and his father, he told us, 
(the commander or proprietor of a trading vessel 
in the Persian Gulf,) had been killed by the 
Joassmee pirates. After this, he passed through 
▼arious vicissitudes of fortune, and ultimately found 
himself in Calcutta, where, or rather at Serampore, 
he was converted from a state of scepticism by the 
preaching of one of the missionaries, either Dr. 
Ward or Dr. Marshman, I think he said. So 
great and permanent was the effect produced in 
his views and inclinations by this change in his 
religious sentiments, that he determined to devote 
his future life to the work of prosel)rtizing the 
“heathen,’^ in which he was evidently engaged 
at the time we fell in with him. He was a rather 
stout-built man, of the middle size, of a sallow 
complexion, and mild and benevolent expression 
of countenance. ’T is hard to dive into men’s j 
secret motives, sometimes hardly known to them¬ 
selves, ** they come in such a questionable shape 
but I believe the zeal of the good “ padre,” as we 
called him, was perfectly genuine, and little, if at 
all, tainted by mere wordly considerations. His 
travelling equipage consisted of a diminutive tent, 
called a “ routy,” two trunks, a small camp-table, 
a charpoy, and a chair, the whole carried on a 
couple of camels. He rode on a tattoo, or pony ; 
jogging along on which, with his somewhat 
Sancho-Panzaish figure, and huge Sombrero hat, 
{solcJi topee,) his appearance was not a little 
grotesque. The principal contents of his camel- 
trunks were religious tracts, in various languages 
of the East; in many of which—Persian, Arabic, 
Hindoostanee, &c.—the padre was a complete 
proficient. Besides these and other things, they 
contained sundry plates, dishes, tea-cups and 
saucers, called by the missionary his “ crockeries,” 
which were constantly meeting with some mishap. 
He usually preceded us on the march, for the pur¬ 
pose, if an opportunity offered, of preaching to the 
natives as he went along ; and more than once we 
came upon him amidst a picturesque group of 
Rajpoots, haranguing them with apostolic fervor, 
they staring on him, open-mouthed, with that 
species of astonishment which would be felt, 
doubtless, by a knot of our country bumpkins, 
were a moollah or byraggie suddenly to tumble in 
amongst them on a village green, and to hold forth 
respectively on the transcendent merits of the 
Koran, or the wonderful incarnations of Vishnu. 
Having preached and distributed his tracts, he 
would resume his journey, and ultimately join us 
at breakfast, where he had generally some little 
adventure to relate connected with his missionary 
efforts, or some sad tale to tell of disasters which 
had befallen his “crockeries”—^a portion of his 
property on which he seemed (doubtless from the 
difficulty of obtaining such things in the wilds) to 
eet an extraordinary value. His camels were, 


truly, more than ordinarily addicted to genu¬ 
flections, and several times came down in the 
rocky cross-roads, to the great distress of the 
worthy missionary and the damage of his “ crock¬ 
eries,” each successive diminution of which would 
elicit a very amusing Jeremiad in English, as much 
broken as the cups and saucers themselves, and 
which it was impossible to listen to with the 
requisite amount of composure. Though, how¬ 
ever, very amusing, the missionary was a man 
eminently entitled to respect, having every ap¬ 
pearance (and there is a truthfulness in the look, 
the voice and the manner of some persons not to 
be mistaken) of being really benevolent and sincere. 
Plucksly and 1 took a great liking to him, and 
gave him the best we had, and that “ not grudg¬ 
ingly.” His thoughts were rational, and his con¬ 
versation was instructive, for he had seen much of 
the ups and dow-ns of life, though the medium of 
rather broken English he employed often imparted 
a dash of the ludicrous which did not intrinsically 
belong to them; ’twas the “sage” in the garb 
of the “ drole,” or merry Andrew. I believe it to 
be next to impossible for any man, however strong 
his sense and great his talents, to express himself 
in a language with which he is but imperfectly 
acquainted, without exciting a sense of the ridic¬ 
ulous in his hearers, and very materially impairing 
the value of what he says ; so it was with the 
padre. For example, I was one day speaking in 
his presence of the works of Voltaire, Gibbon, 
&c., when he exclaimed, very earnestly, “ Ab, 
my good young friend, don’t you read dis book ; 
dey are, belif me, de ‘ tigers in de sheepskins.’ ”• 
At Kotah, then ruled by the celebrated Zalim 
Singh—^a sort of Indian mayor of the palace, and a 
very extraordinary man—we halted for some days, 
and found it a well-built and fiourishing place, sur¬ 
rounded by strong walls and defences. Here we 
were visited by the rajah’s head pundit and a 
Mohammedan of his household, both attracted in 
a great measure by the report, which had got 
abroad, that we had an English priest with us ih 
camp. It was, I conceive, the business of the first 
of these persons to supply the rajah with spiritual 
comfort and keep his conscience in good Order, 
whilst the latter’s occupations were, I fancy, 
rather of an opposite tendency. This man—a 
voluble, forward fellow, rejoicing in the name of 
Cheragh Ally, or the “ lamp of Ally,” and who 
catered for the rajah’s amusements—informed tB 
that his master had a great taste for European 
science and inventions, and he understood that we 
made a number of wonderful things in our Belaest 
(“country, Europe,”) and amongst others k 
durbeen, or telescope, by means of which we could 
examine the bottom of seas and rivers; one of 
these the rajah, he said, was most anxious to pro¬ 
cure, being curious to know what was going on 
amongst the fish and alligators at the bottom of the 
Chumbul. He was very much astonished when I 
told him that such a glass had never fallen under 
my cognizance or observation. On the occasion 
of one of their visits, the missionary, the pandit, 
and Cheragh Ally, fell into a very earnest theo¬ 
logical argument, when the former, who knew fiair 
more of the respective religions of his opponent! 
than they did themselves, and who was, moreover^ 
it was clear, a practised polemic and dialectician^ 
contrived to “bother them entirely;” the puhdit 
he !oon beat to a dead stand-still, leaTtng hint 


* Meaning “ wolves in sheep’s clothing.** 
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nothing more to say for himself than “ hea barret 
hhat! ” (“ what profound words !”) and the like ; 
whilst poor Cheragh Ally had his “ lamp” of in¬ 
telligence quite put out. I remember on this oc¬ 
casion, and whilst the two were sitting in our tent, 
that the tiffin or luncheon was brought in, upon 
which we begged the padre to draw to the table 
and take some wine. As he complied with the 
invitation, and raised the glass to his lips, both 
pundit and Cheragh Ally stared in astonishment, 
and incredulity was depicted on their countenances. 
At last, the latter, who had somewhat recovered 
from his defeat, and thought this, probably, a 
good opportunity for renewing the contest, put up 
his hands, in the usual Eastern manner, and 
begged to be allowed to ask a question. “Ask 
away,” said the missionary. “ Well, then,” said 
he, “ is it really usual for holy men and priests in 
your country to drink wine?” “Yes,” replied 
the missionary, with great readiness, “it is; my 
religion tells me that it is not tliat which goeth in 
at the mouth which dehleth a man, but that which 
Cometh out of it.” Anything sententiously and 
strongly expressed, and above all a quotation, 
generally paralyzes an Asiatic ; so Cheragh Ally, 
after this, drew in his horns, and left the padre in 
possession of the held. 

The Flood. —Having transferred our treasure to 
the relieving party, and taken leave of the padre— 
whom I never heai^ of more, but who, I sincerely 
trust, carried himself and the residue of his 
“crockeries” in safety to Guzerat—we returned 
once more through the noondee pass, and, retracing 
our steps across Rajpootana, rejoined the Tullul^ 
mojoods. Eventually we became united to Brig¬ 
adier Knox’s force, consisting of several regiments, 
with cavalry, pioneers and artillery ; and, if my 
memory does not deceive me, the junction took place 
at a town called Soaph. From thence w’e marched 
to the large fortihed town of Lawa, and whilst en¬ 
camped below it, a singular mishap befell us, the 
like of which, I will venture to affirm, has seldom 
happened to an army before. 

The “ rains ” had set in, and it had been pour¬ 
ing heavily all the morning, when, towards even¬ 
ing, the bund or embankment of a small lake, 
which adjoined the wall of the town, burst, owing 
to the increased pressure of the waters, augmented 
by the rains, carrying away a projecting bastion, 
and very nearly the tent of the superintending 
aorgeon, which, with those of the brigadier and 
staff, were pitched on the embankment; it poured 
down into the camp, which occupied a far lower 
level, completely inundating the w'hole space. 
The officers of my corps had just finished dinner, 
and were chatting over their wine and hookhas in 
the mess-tent, when the invading waters began to 
make their forcible entry. I believe that none 
of us were aware, till some time afterwards, of the 
real cause, and rather attributed it immediately to 
the torrents which were falling outside. It began, 
however, to mount fast up the legs of the chairs, 
and after some uncomfortable attempts to double 
up on them, a general move was made to the 
mess-table, on the top of which, like a merry 
^ternity of tailors, we all sat cross-legged, smok¬ 
ing our pipes in this novel divan, and on the whole 
enjoying the excitement resulting from the event, 
and the row and hubbub outside amongst soldiers 
and camp-followers fiying, sauve qui pent, with kit 
and bundle, from the “ general deluge.” Amidst 
the confusion, and whilst occupying my place on 


the table, I well remember my sirdar-bearer wading 
in with a most rueful aspect, and dripping like the 
apotheosis of a river-god, to inform me that, in 
spite of all his efforts and those of the rest of my 
establishment, he feared it would be impossible to 
save my valuables from a soaking, and that nothing 
rfiort of some happy suggestion of master’s, the 
result of personal inspection, would be likely to 
avert the impending crisis. Alarmed at this 
intimation, I immediately slid off what had every 
right to be considered a “ hospitable board,” and, 
hip-deep in water, waded outside of the tent-door, 
from whence, to my own tent, was some sixty or 
eighty yards. What a strange sight here opened 
upon my view ! Can I ever forget it ? The en¬ 
campment of a small army actually standing in the 
middle of a brovni and turbid lake, the rain pouring 
down, and the waters eddying along like the 
wintry overflow of an English river, charged with 
drift-wood, grass, and here and there a rat, or 
some suddenly dislodged reptile, swimming, a* 
Paddy says in his “ drarae,” for “ the bare life of 
him.” Having looked around on this dismal and 
dispiriting scene, and thought of Noah and the 
ark, I then, though there was certainly no absolute 
necessity for it, (but for the good English reason 
of being able to say with truth that I had done 
such a thing,) swam from the mess-tent to my 
own; on arriving there, I found things pretty 
much as my valet had described them-^ogs 
shivering and looking the pictures of woe, and 
servants (more accustomed to basting than drip¬ 
ping) in an equally miserable plight; the latter 
had placed my camel-trunks on the top of my 
camp-table, and my cot above them again, finish¬ 
ing the whole off with a hat-box, (bundle,) 

chillumchee, gun-case, &c. But I had scarcely 
entered, ere the body of water reached to the edge 
of the table, upon which that article rose buoyant 
from its legs, lilted over the whole superstnicture, 
and in ten minutes I was enjoying the full benefit 
of the “cold-water system,” so that I had not 
a dry article in my possession. Our doctor—a 
very tall man, from the north of the Tweed, and 
possessed of all the foresight requisite to meet 
such emergencies—boasted of the only dry spot in 
our vicinity ; his lent occupied somewhat higher 
ground, and on observing that the waters were 
rising, he immediately set his hospital establish¬ 
ment—bearers, bildars, &,c.—to work with pick¬ 
axe and shovel, and in a short time threw up an 
embankment round his tent as high, nearly, as the 
top of the kanauts, or walls. He was a kind- 
hearted and obliging man, and seemed to have 
much pleasure in giving us all shelter for the 
night. Higgledy-piggledy was of course the order 
of things, and in so close a pack it was difficult to 
tell whom the heads, legs and arms respectively 
belonged to; however, wrapped up in our blankets, 
which, in spite of saturation, retained their warmth, 
we reposed pretty comfortably till morning, by 
which time the water had in a great measure 
drained off and subsided. A large quantity of am¬ 
munition was destroyed by the inundation, and for 
several days, during which we remained to repair 
damages, the whole camp looked like shipping on 
a gala day—such a fluttering of streamers was 
there ; such a universal drying of sheets, shirts 
and clothing of every description, both native and 
European. As for my camel-trunks, which I had 
trailed after me, like the fleet of Blefuscu, to the 
doctor’s tent, they exhibited, on being opened, a 
painful amalgam of pulpy bopks, linen stained by 
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the dye of my red coats, with a few darle-4ouches 
and shadings from my boots, and so forth. How¬ 
ever, a few days* sun put matters to right, and, 
like time to grief, brought healing on its wings. 

The Rohillas. — ^The Patans, or Rphillas, are 
the Normans of the East—bold and daring men, 
who with their swords, have cut out goodly posses¬ 
sions for themselves in various parts of Hindostan 
and the Dekkan. We had for some time with us in 
General Donkin’s camp a fine specimen of the race 
—the vakeel, or ambassador, of Ameer Khan. His 
name was Khan Sahib, (at least, so he was usually 
called,) and a finer sample of the native soldier i 
never beheld. He was at least six feet two or 
three, stout in proportion, and of a noble carriage 
and bearing, with an open and ingenuous expres¬ 
sion of countenance. He bore the marks of wounds 
received in action against us, particularly in the 
celebrated fight of Afzulghur, in which the 8th 
dragoons particularly distinguished themselves. 
Though he had fought against them, he was never¬ 
theless a special favorite with the officers of that 
regiment, and a frequent guest at their mess. At 
a review of the above regiment at Kooshalghur, 
Khan Sahib accompanied the general and his staff, 
and I shall never forget his appearance, which was 
quite that of a knight of old, or such a one as the 
lion-hearted Richard, as he is often represented. 
He was mounted on a powerful black horse, armed 
and barbed ; himself in chain mail, with steel 
gauntlets and breast and back pieces, and a steel 
morrion (and I think a plume) on his head. Thus, 
proud and erect, he rode beside the general and 
his staff, cocked-hatted and aguilletted, both re¬ 
spectively the representatives of war in its present 
and far remoter state. After the 8th dragoons had 
gone through several manceuvres, they made their 
final charge, and as they came thundering down, 
trumpets sounding and sabres flashing through 
clouds of dust, (a truly splendid sight, it must be 
confessed,) Khan Sahib could no longer repress 
his admiration, but, turning towards the general, 
and pointing to a range of hills in the background, 
he exclaimed, in true Eastern hyperbolic style, 
“ General Sahib, yonder mountains could not with¬ 
stand that charge!” 

Some marches more brought us to the ancient 
and celebrated city of Ajmeer, where our ambas¬ 
sador, Sir Thomas Roe, just two centuries before, 
had his interview with the Emperor Jahanguire, 
the son of the great Akbar. Little did the good 
knight then imagine that, in the fulness of time, 
his countrymen would again appear as rulers where 
he had become a suppliant for favors. It was my 
lot to be on the rear-guard the day we arrived be¬ 
fore Ajmeer, and my douraus, or guides, having 
taken me by a short cut through the hills, I 
reached the ground before any part of the force 
had made their appearance; for this, though by 
no means to blame for it, I was honored with a 
“wig”—^the Anglo-Indian term (the origin of 
which I could never discover) for a “ reprimand.” 
Tn India, there is a scale of these things, rising 
through several gradations, from a simple and un¬ 
adorned “ wig,” or moderate censure, up to a 
“ h—^11 of a wig,” which, as may be supposed, is 
a very serious affair indeed, and seldom fulminated 
by any functionary much below the degree of an 
adjutant-general or commander-in-chief. I have 
had a “ bit of a wig” in ray time, but never at¬ 
tained to anything higher. The fiirst appearance 


of this old city, as it suddenly broke upon me, was 
exceedingly interesting and picturesque. Con¬ 
tributing to produce this effect w'ere its white build¬ 
ings, partially embosomed in trees; the durgah of 
Kajah Moin ud Deen ; its long embattled wall; 
its background of broken and rugged hills, and the 
lofty table-land on its right, crowned by the far- 
stretching walls and bastions of Tarra Ghur, or the 
“ Fort of Stars,”* frowning defiance on the valley 
below, the generally sterile character of w hich was 
relieved by an occasional tomb, tank, garden, or 
mango tope. The place was in possession of Ba- 
poojee Scindeab,t a relation and dependent of the 
Gwalior chief, from whom he had received instruc¬ 
tions to give it up to us. As is usual, however, 
with Asiatics on such occasions, to save their 
“ hoormutj^^ or honor, he demurred ; the brigadier, 
consequently, who was remarkable for his decision, 
gave immediate orders for storming the town. The 
ladders were in readiness, and all prepared for 
“ hammer-and-tongs” work. Paddy put an extra 
edge on his sabre, Major Growler indited his last 
will and testament, and I, having nothing to leave, 
penned a valedictory letter home, to be ready in 
case of accidents, when Bapoojee, it was discov¬ 
ered, had saved us all unnecessary trouble on 
that headj by withdrawing his troops from the 
town to the fort, and we therefore took peaceable 
possession of the former. The same night—and a 
dreadful one I remember it was—parties were 
thrown out on the hills, while an occasional shot, 
and the rain and the thunder, broke the stillness 
of the hour. 

The following day, or a day or two after, a spot 
was selected on the side of a hill, flanking a nar¬ 
row, steep, and stony valley, which led up to the 
principal gateway, for the erection of a battery; 
and to reach this, it was necessary to pass com¬ 
pletely through the town. This battery duly coo- 
struct^, the guns and mortars and howitzers were 
carried to it on the backs of elephants up ascents 
in some places but a few removes from the perpen¬ 
dicular. I particularly remember being behind a 
line of these ponderous brutes, as with the guns or 
their carriages, they were mounting a path so 
steep that I half-expected every moment that a 
sudden shifting of the gravitating line would bring 
some of them down backwards upon me; so strong 
was this apprehension or idea, that I could not 
resist the inclination to get out of their wake. 
Strange to say, this apparently clumsy beast, by 
pulling himself up with his trunk, doubling hit 
legs under him and sliding down descents, and 
some power he has of throwing his weight judi¬ 
ciously where he chooses, combined with a won¬ 
derful sensibility of foot and quick perception of 
danger, can traverse with safety places inaccessi¬ 
ble to any animal save a goat or a monkey. Our 
battery was at last completed, and being crowded 
with soldiers, red jackets and blue, exhibited a 
lively contrast to the brown, rugged, and precmi- 
tous crags amongst which it was situated. Far 
off, and high above us, rose the fort of Tarra Ghur, 
with its long extent of walls and bastions, on 
which I doubt if our small battery could have pro¬ 
duced any sort of impression of the least impor¬ 
tance ; however, it served as a “ demonstration”— 
a proof that we were determined to “ show our 
teeth,” and an earnest of good things to come. 

* Tarra, or Sitarra —“ Starryalmost the same word. 

t Father of the late Gwalior chief. 
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From the Athenaum. 

The Memoirs of the Conquistador Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo. 'Written by Himself. Containing a 
True and Full Account of the Discovery and 
Conquest of Mexico and New Spain. Translated 
from the Original Spanish by J. I. Lockhart, F. 
R. A. S. 2 vols. Hatchard & Son. 

^Ir. Lockhart’s translation is one of those works 
for which we are indebted to that new and spread¬ 
ing interest awakened by the labors of Humboldt 
and his successors, in the field of Mexican anti¬ 
quity. The magnificent remains of an extinct civ¬ 
ilization brought to light, in various parts of the 
great American continent, have conferred an addi¬ 
tional value on such descriptions of the ancient 
Aztec splendor as record the impressions of credi¬ 
ble witnesses, when first it rose upon their aston¬ 
ished senses, like a bewildering dream. From the 
more polished pictures, and philosophic estimates, 
of historians like Robertson and Prescott, (the lat¬ 
ter of whose histories was reviewed, in this paper, 
not long ago. Nos. 836 and 837,) it will interest 
many to turn to such direct testimonies as are fur¬ 
nished by the despatches of the Conquistador lea¬ 
der, Cortes, (a translation of which we also noticed, 
in No. 829,) or the quaint simple chronicling of 
this old soldier, a conquistador himself, and per¬ 
haps the most trustworthy amongst the narrators 
of the events of that conquest, so far as he had the 
capacity for discerning them. The strange, w'ild 
incidents of that extraordinary tale come out in all 
Uieir freshness, in the curious details of Bernal 
Diaz; and the scenes of social magnificence, 
amid which they are laid, tell wonderfully in the 
rude sketching and unpremeditated cumulation of 
bis pen. It is true, that the march itself, and the 
scenes through which it passed, have alike a dif- 
liirent aspect to the reader of this day, from that 
which they wore to Bernal Diaz; but it is one of 
the strongest testimonies to the honesty of the old 
chronicler and the value of his chronicle, that the 
materials for this improved judgment are all, 
nnconsciously, furnished by himself. The upright 
■od earnest narrator had no wish either to suppress 
or color; and motives and meanings are avowed 
with a simplicity which is not the least amusing 
quality of his volumes. There is no concealing, 
for instance, that this extraordinary conquest origi¬ 
nated in a mere vulgar desire for plunder; and 
was pursued (through dangers, and by deeds that 
make of the conquistadores a band of heroes, if 
men can be heroes who do great things from little I 
motives) under the influence of the meanest of all 
passions—the love of gold. As gold, then, was 
the impelling spirit, so gold was the measure of 
the magnificence which they found. All things 
which appealed to their judgment was seen in its 
yellow atmosphere. The book of Bernal Diaz 
reads like “ a golden legend”—the stream of his 
narrative flows on, hke another Pactolus, amid all 
the varieties of its ourrent, gold being ever at the 
bottom of the movement. The reader is in a per¬ 


petual El Dorado, where the spirit of gold is as 
active as at the marriage of Miss Kilmansegg. 
For gold, these heroes in the field became petty 
pilferers in quarters—from all around them and 
from each other. The only way to blind them 
was to throw gold “ dust in their eyes.” For the 
moral and political elements, which, in our day, 
are understood to be involved in the question of 
civilization, they had no apprehension—gold was 
their standard of value :—for the qualities of kind¬ 
ness, generosity, and forbearance which made the 
best part of Montezuma’s greatness they had no 
discernment—their spirits, like their bodies, hung 
in chains of gold. The Mexican emperor was a 
great monarch, because his cofiers were exhaust¬ 
less,—and Mexico was a mighty empire, because 
its rivers ran gold. 

As with the scenery of the narrative, so, also, 
with its incidents,—the spirit that reads them is a 
new one from that in which Bernal Diaz wrote. 
It is amusing to see the sort of undoubting faith 
with which Cortes and his companions are repre¬ 
sented as wielding ” the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon,”—the easy unconsciousness with which 
the transparent mask of a religious purpose was 
worn, and the daring villanies that were perpe¬ 
trated under its cover. In theology, certainly, 
Cortes was not strong. The sword of Gideon, in 
his hands, was far from being a sharp argument; 
and it was generally found that the aid of a more 
trenchant weapon was necessary to enforce its 
logic. The ” stones and slings” of reasoning, 
wielded by him, rarely carried to their mark in the 
forehead of his opponent—whereupon he resorted 
to the more carnal instrument, which grew to be 
“like a weaver’s beam.” It was Cortes’ easy 
and simple way, in township or in city, to enter 
into the high places of their immemorial gods-* 
places surrounded by the sanctities of a superstition 
which was a part of their very natures,—and in¬ 
forming them, “o’ the sudden,” that their idols 


were impostors, to present them with an image of 
the Virgin Mary, which he requested might in¬ 
stantly take their place. For this they could 
rarely, at first, see any good reason; and we, in 
our day, are not greatly surprised at their dulness: 
but the conquistador was “ seated on his horse 
the Spaniard would explain, to an assembled peo¬ 
ple, as propositions of the utmost simplicity, that 
be had come from a far country to oblige them, by 
the substitution of a prince called Don Carlos for 
their monarch Montezuma, and depose the gods 
Huitzilopochtli and Tetzcatlipuca, in favor of the 
Virgin. “ We have already a master, and cannot , 
help feeling astonished that you, who have bat just 
arrived and know nothing of us, should, this in¬ 
stant, wish to impose a master on us;”—<and 
“ How can you ask us to abandon our gods, whom 
we have adored for so many years, and prayed and 
sacrificed to them!” were answers reasonably to 
be expected, “ till fiirther advice.” The ordinsiy 
rejoinder, howler, in such cases, was, thst “a 
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great nninber ef these people were pat to the 
sword, and some were burnt alive, to prove the 
deceitfulness of their false gods,” and the sover¬ 
eign rights of Don Carlos. Then, when the argu- 
fnent was complete, the conqueror would take 
tribute, in gold and women, from his gratified con¬ 
verts. The former of these articles, the ^ffitnia 
spoliCf by an inherent virtue in itself, needed no 
form of purification, but passed at once from the 
cofiTers of the idolaters into the pockets of the con¬ 
quistadors, as a thing sacred enough for the sacra 
fatjus which it fed—but never satisfied. But the 
women Cortes in no case omitted to regenerate, by 
the rite of baptism, ere he distributed them, as con¬ 
cubines, among his soldiers! 

All these things are, as we have said, set down 
by the quaint old soldier with the most delicious 
unreserve, in language picturesque from its very 
plainness, and in a manner as instructive as it is 
amusing. Much of the false after-philosophy with 
which the subject of the conquest has been sur¬ 
rounded, fades away in the inartificial page of the 
early chronicler. The lights of the theme are 
here tempered by all their shadows. The fancy 
which the later Spanish writers took captive with 
the swords of the conquistadores is here set free, 
and on the very field of their prowess. The wea¬ 
pon of honest Bernal Diaz struck on one side of 
the question only, but his pen shows both. It is 
Mr. Lockhart’s opinion—and, for tlie translator of 
Bernal Diaz’s book, a very strange one—that “ the 
Spaniards were not the cruel monsters they have 
been generally described during those times. As 
far as the conquest of New Spain is concerned, 
they were more humane than otherwise; and if at 
times they used severity, we find that it was caus¬ 
ed by the horrible and revolting abominations 
which were practised by the natives. We can 
scarcely imagine kinder-hearted beings than the 
first priests and monks who w'ent out to New 
Spain.” In so far as the translator makes a spe¬ 
cial application of this latter observation to the Fa¬ 
ther Olmedo, who went out with Cortes, we agree 
with him. The reader of Bernal Diaz's narrative 
yields an unresisting belief to all it tells; and there 
is proof of great prudence and moderation on 
the part of this fether, for a priest following in the 
wake of a conquering and propagandist army. It 
is apparent that he often kept Cortes, over whom 
he had great influence, in check; but to Mr. Lock¬ 
hart’s view of the humanities exercised by the 
Spaniards generally in New Spain, we demur. 
We gather from Bernal Diaz that the conquest of 
that country was begun in cupidity, and pursued 
by a treachery so profligate, a hypocrisy so detest¬ 
able, a butchery so cold-blooded and systematic, 
an ingratitude so foul and monstrous, that the more 
ferocioQS doings of Pizzaro, in Peru, were needed 
to redeem it from being, amid all its brilliancy, one 
of the most disgraceful pages in the world’s his¬ 
tory. With all his religious professions, however, 
and all bis superstition, there is a shrewdness about 
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this bid writet v^hich makes it very doubtful how 
far he suspected the worthlessness of some of the 
spells with which he and his friends were conjur¬ 
ing. The spirit uppermost throughout his book, 
afrer the desire to tell the truth, is the wish to take 
80 much of the entire fame of the conquest from 
Cortes as properly belongs to his brothers in arms; 
and the wounded feeling of the soldier, acting on a 
candid nature, helps him to a very clear apprecia¬ 
tion of the qualities of his great leader. But it is 
amusing to see the same candid nature struggling 
with some superstition which was of the armory 
of the conquerors, as superstitions have been with 
conquerors of all time 


” Francisco Lopez de Gomara, in his account o^ 
this battle, says, that previous to the arrival of 
Cortes with the cavalry, the holy apostle St. Ja¬ 
cob or St. Peter in person had galloped up on U 
gray-colored horse to our assistance. I can only 
say, that for the exertion of our arms and this vic¬ 
tory, we stand indebted to our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and that in this battle every individual man among 
us w'as set upon by such numbers of the enemy, 
that if each of them had merely thrown a handful 
of earth upon us we should have been buried be¬ 
neath it. Certain it is, therefore, that God showed 
his mercy as here, and it may, indeed, have 
been one of the two glorious apostles St. Jacob or 
St. Peter who thus came to our assistance. Per¬ 
haps on account of my sins I was not considered 
wmrthy of the good fortune to behold them ; for I 
could only see Francisco de Morla on his brown 
horse galloping up with Cortes, and even at this 
very moment, while I am writing this, I can fancy 
I see all passing before my eyes just as I have re¬ 
lated it; although I, an uinvorthy sinner, was not 
considered worthy of beholding one of the glorious 
apostles face to face : yet again I never heard any 
of the four hundred soldiers, nor ever Cortes him¬ 
self, nor any of the many cavaliers, mention this 
wonder, or confirm its truth. We should certainly 
have built a church, and have called the town San¬ 
tiago, or San Pedro de la Vitoria, and not Santa 
Maria de la Vitoria. If, therefore, what Gomara 
relates is true, then we must indeed have been bad 
Christians not to have paid greater respect to the 
assistance which God sent us in the person of his 
holy apostles, and for having omitted to thank him 
daily for it in his own church. Nevertheless, I 
should feel delighted if this historian has spoken 
the truth, although I must confess that I never 
heard this wonder mentioned before reading his 
book, nor have I ever heard any of the conquista¬ 
dores speak of it who W'ere present at the battle. 
• ♦ • We must now turn to the Mexican gen¬ 

erals, and relate how they announced their vic¬ 
tory to Motecusuma, and sent him the head of Ar^ 
guello, who most likely died on the road of his 
wounds. We afterwards learnt that Motecusuma 
was quite horror-struck at the sight of this enor¬ 
mous head with the thick curly beard. He could 
not hear to look at it and would not allow the 
head to be brought near any of the temples in 
Mexico, but ordered it to be presented to the idols 
of some other town ; yet he inquired how it came 
that his troops, which had been many thousands in 
number, had not been able to overthrow such a 
handful of teulesi His captain replied, that not¬ 
withstanding all their courageous fighting they had 
not been able to make the Spaniards give way, bo- 
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cause a great Spanish tedeaguata (goddess) had 
stood at their head, who had hi led the Mexicans 
with fear, and animated the teules by her speeches. 
Motecusuma was convinced that this illustrious 
warrior was the Virgin Mary, who, we had told 
him, with her heavenly Son, whom she held in her 
arms, was our strong rock. This wonderful appa¬ 
rition I did not behold with mine own eyes, as I 
was at the time in Mexico. However, sevei^ of 
the conquistadores spoke of it as a fact; and may it 
please God that it was so. It is, however, cer¬ 
tainly true that the blessing of the Virgin Mary 
was always upon us.” 

The character of Cortes, as we have said, stands 
out ui strong, clear lights, in the page of this old 
chronicler; and we get a wonderful insight—far 
more distinct than is usually obtained of the hearts 
of conquerors—into its component qualities and 
motive springs. The conquest of Mexico, divested 
of rhetorical coloring, and narrated bit by bit, in 
simple terms, instead of losing by the process, 
seems even a more wonderful thing for that sim¬ 
plicity. The march of a body of only four or five 
hundred men, who set out at first with the mere 
view of enriching themselves by discovery, not as 
conquerors, through six thousand miles of a country 
hostile and unknown, swarming with a population 
all whose prejudices they came to attack—the 
penetrating, in spite of myriads of opponents, into 
the very metropolis of the land, full of life, and 
abounding in wealth—the seizure of its powerful 
monarch in his own palace, and imprisonment in 
his own vast and strong capital, where his friends 
were as ten thousand to one, amount to little less 
than a miracle. That these conquerors carried 
fire-arms, and rode horses, which the Mexicans 
had never seen, is not enough to give anything 
like an account of the immense disproportion be- I 
tween the agency and the end. They were more 
effectually helped by a tradition long entertained 
amongst the Mexicans, that a people should come 
“ from the rising of the sun” to conquer those 
countries:— 

“ He (Motecusuma) told me,” says Cortes, in 
his despatches to his sovereign, “We have long 
known, from the historical books of our forefa¬ 
thers, that neither I, nor the inhabitants of this 
country, originally belonged to it, but that our 
forefathers came from distant countries. We also 
know that the tribe we belong to was brought 
hither by a monarch to whom it was subject; but 
this king returned to his own country, nor did he 
return to visit his people till several years had 
elapsed, after they had married the daughters of 
the land, and got large families by them. The 
monarch came with a view of leading them back to 
their old country again; however, they not only 
refused to accompany them, but would no longer 
acknowledge him as their king. We have always 
firmly believed that descendants of this monarch 
would one time or other make their appearance 
among us, and obtain the dominion of the country. 
As you, according to your assurances, came from 
the rising of the sun, we doubt not, after what you 
have told us of your great monarch, who sent you 
here, that he is our rightful sovereign; and we 


have the more reason to believe this, since you tell 
us that he bad some previous knowledge of us.” 

But there is something of miracle In every¬ 
thing connected with this matter. The. sudden 
and extraordinary aptitude which Cortes, who 
had given no previous proof of talent, showed for 
command—his extraordinary fertility of resource, 
enlarging with the occasion, and ruling all minds 
and circumstances to his will—observation the 
most acute, and invention the most skilful—and 
still more his extraordinary fortune itself,—^all 
things were combining to advance him to what the 
world calls greatness, while many things seemed 
holding him back. Appointed to the command 
of the expedition of discovery which Velasques 
sent out from Cuba, when the crusade for gold 
had begun, amid much rivalry and violent op¬ 
position, he had scarcely sailed, ere that gov¬ 
ernor sent after to recall him. Messenger after 
messenger followed to bring him back, and stayed 
to join his party; ships were despatched with 
his supersedeas—and induced to sw'ell his arma¬ 
ment. His fortunes prospered on the very means 
taken to thwart them—destructive accidents grew 
into the nourishment of his greatness—his schemes 
enlarged by the conversion of all the obstacles 
which rose up to oppose them—and he who left 
Cuba little better than a buccaneer, rode into 
Mexico one of the conquerors of the world! 
Here is the great side of Bernal Diaz’s medal— 
and its reverse is as clearly made out. He stole 
the fleet of his patron, and set up with it for him¬ 
self—slaughtered, without reckoning the cost of 
human life, wherever money could be made of 
it,—descended to every practical meanness for the 
same base object—withheld from his own soldiers 
their share of the spoil, and pilfered from them, 
besides, whenever he could—burglariously broke 
into the place of Montezuma’s treasure, while he 
was his honored guest—seized his person and 
dragged him to imprisonment when loaded with 
his favors, and in the very moment of taking fur¬ 
ther gifts, including one of his daughters, at his 
hands—subjected him to every species of insult 
and extortion, on pretences utterly vile—forced 
him to stand between his own danger and the 
infuriated populace of the city, when they rose in 
re-action and for the monarch's rescue, where the 
unhappy prince met his death at the hands of his 
unconscious subjects—deceived all who trusted 
j him—and, finally, having stolen the gold of his 
men, stole their laurels, too,—left his friends and 
fellow-conquistadores in the lurch,—went home 
to Spain—and became Marquis del valle Oaxaca. 

Of the person and habits of the generous prince 
who perished before this remarkable expedition,— 
and whom our author calls, always, Motecusuma 
—^we will give that writer’s description:— 


“The mighty Motecusuma may have been 
about this time in the fortieth year of his age. 
He was tail of stature, of slender make, and 
rather thin, but the symmetry of his body was 
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beautiful. Hia complexion was not very brown, 
merely approaching to that of the inhabitants in 
general. The hair of his head was not very long, 
excepting where it hung thickly down over his 
ears, which were quite hidden by it. His black 
beard, though thin, looked handsome. His coun¬ 
tenance was rather of an elongated form, but 
cheerful; and his fine eyes had the expression of 
love or severity, at the proper moments. He was 
particularly clean in his person, and took a bath 
every evening. Besides a number of concubines, 
who were all daughters of persons of rank and 
quality, he had two lawful wives of royal extrac¬ 
tion, whom, however, he visited secretly without 
any one daring to observ’e it, save his most confi¬ 
dential servants. He was perfectly innocent of 
any unnatural crimes. The dress he had on one 
day was not worn again until four days had 
elapsed. In the halls adjoining his own private 
apartments there was always a guard of 2,000 
men of quality, in w’aiting : with whom, however, 
he never held any conversation unless to give 
them orders or to receive some intelligence from 
them. Whenever for this purpose they entered 
his apartment, they had first to take off their rich 
costumes and put on meaner garments, though 
these were always neat and clean ; and were only 
allowed to enter into his presence barefooted, with 
eyes cast down. No person durst look at him full 
in the face, and during the three prostrations which 
they were obliged to make before they could 
approach him, they pronounced these words: 
‘ l^rd ! my Lord ! sublime Lord ! ’ Everything 
that was communicated to him was to be said in 
few words, the eyes of the speaker being con¬ 
stantly cast down, and on leaving the monarch’s 
presence he walked backwards out of the room. 
1 also remarked that even princes and other great 
personages who came to Mexico respecting law¬ 
suits, or on other business from the interior of the 
country, always took off their shoes and changed 
their whole dress for one of a meaner appearance 
when they entered his palace. Neither were they 
allowed to enter the palace straightway, but had 
to show themselves for a considerable time outside 
the doors ; as it would have been considered want 
of respect to the monarch if this had been omitted. 
Above 300 kinds of dishes were served up for 
Motecusuma’s dinner from his kitchen, underneath 
which were placed pans of porcelain filled with 
fire, to keep them warm. Three hundred dishes 
of various kinds were served up for him alone, and 
above 1,000 for the persons in waiting. He some¬ 
times, but very seldom, accompanied by the chief 
officers of his household, ordered the dinner him¬ 
self, and desired that the best dishes and various 
kinds of birds should be called over to him. We 
are told that the flesh of young children, as a very 
dainty bit, was also set before him sometimes by 
way of a relish. Whether there was any truth 
in this we could not possibly discover ; on account 
of the great variety of dishes, consisting of fowls, 
turkeys, pheasants, partridges, quails, tame and 
wild geese, venison, musk swine, pigeons, hares, 
rabbits, and of numerous other birds and beasts; 
besides which there were various other kinds of 
provisions; indeed, it would have been no easy task 
to call them all over by name. This I know, 
however, for certain, that after Cortes had re¬ 
proached him for the human sacrifices and the eat¬ 
ing of human flesh, ho issued orders that no 
dishes of that nature should again be brought to 
his table. I will, however, drop this subject, and 


rather relate how the monarch was waited on 
while he sat at dinner. If the weather was cold, 
a large fire was made with a kind of charcoal 
made of the bark of trees, which emitted no 
smoke, but threw out a delicious perfume; and 
that his majesty might not feel any inconvenience 
from too great a heat, a screen was placed be¬ 
tween his person and the fire, made of gold, and 
adorned with all manner of figures of their gods. 
The chair on which he sat was rather low, but 
supplied with soft cushions, and was beautifully 
carved ; the table was very little higher than this, 
but perfectly corresponded with his seat. It was 
covered with wdiite cloths, and one of a larger 
size. Four very neat and pretty young women 
held before the monarch a species of round pitcher, 
called by them Xicales, filled with water to wash 
his hands in. The water was caught in other 
vessels, and then the young women presented him 
with towels to dry his hands. Two other women 
brought him maise-bread baked with eggs* Be¬ 
fore, however, Motecusuma began his dinner, a 
kind of wooden screen, strongly gilt, was placed 
before him, that no one might see him while 
eating, and the young women stood at a distance. 
Next four elderly men, of high rank, were ad¬ 
mitted to his table ; whom he addressed from time 
to time, or put some questions to them. Some¬ 
times he would offer them a plate of some of his 
viands, which was considered a mark of great fa¬ 
vor. These gray-headed old men, who were so 
highly honored, were, as we subsequently learnt, 
his nearest relations, most trustworthy counsellors 
and chief justices. Whenever he ordered any 
victuals to be presented to them, they ate it stand¬ 
ing, in the deepest veneration, though without dar¬ 
ing to look at him full in the face. The dishes in 
which the dinner was served up were of variegated 
and black porcelain, made at Cholulla. While 
the monarch was at table, his courtiers, and those 
who were in waiting in the halls adjoining, had to 
maintain strict silence. After the hot dishes had 
been removed, every kind of fruit which the coun¬ 
try produced was set on the table ; of which, how¬ 
ever, Motecusuma ate very little. Every now 
and then was handed to him a golden pitcher filled 
with a kind of liquor made from the cacao, which 
is of a very exciting nature. Though we did not 
pay any particular attention to the circumstance at 
the time, yet I saw about fifty large pitchers filled 
wdth the same liquor brought in all frothy. This 
beverage was also presented to the monarch by 
women, but all with the profoundest veneration. 
♦ ♦ Motecusuma had also two arsenals filled 

with arms of every description, of which many 
were ornamented with gold and precious stones. 
These arms consisted of shields of different sizes, 
sabres, and a species of broadsword, which is 
wielded with both hands, the edge furnished with 
flint stones, so extremely sharp that they cut much 
better than our Spanish swords : further, lances 
of greater length than ours, with pikes at their 
end, full one fathom in length, likewise furnished 
with several sharp flint stones. The pikes are so 
very sharp and hard that they will pierce the 
strongest shield, and cut like a razor ; so that the 
Mexicans even shave themselves with these stones. 
Then there were excellent bows and arrows, pikes 
with single and double points, and the propei 
thongs to throw them with ; slings with round 
stones purposely made for them y also a species of 
large shield, so ingeniously constructed that it could 
be rolled up when not wanted ; they are only 
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Enrolled on the field of battle, and completely cover 
the whole body from the head to the feet. Fur¬ 
ther, we saw here a great variety of cuirasses 
made of quilted cotton, which were outwardly 
adorned with soft feathers of different colors, and 
looked like uniforms; morions and hamlets con¬ 
structed of wood and bones, likewise adorned with 
feathers. There were always artificers at work, 
who continually augmented this store of arras: 
and the arsenals were under the care of particular 
personages, who also superintended the works. 
Motecusuma had likewise a variety of aviaries, 
and it is indeed with difficulty that 1 constrain my¬ 
self from going into too minute a detail respecting 
these. • * I will now, however, turn to an¬ 

other subject, and rather acquaint my readers with 
the skilful arts practised among the Mexicans: 
among which I shall first mention the sculptors, 
and the gold and silversmiths, w^ho were clever in 
working and smelting gold, and would have aston¬ 
ished the most celebrated of our Spanish gold¬ 
smiths : the number of these was very great, and 
the most skilful lived at a place called Ezcapuzalco, 
about four miles from Mexico. After these came 
the very skilful masters in cutting and polishing 
precious stones and the calchihuis, which resemble 
the emerald. Then follow the great masters in 
painting, and decorators in feathers, and the won¬ 
derful sculptors. Even at this day there are living 
in Mexico three Indian artists, named Marcos de 
Aguino, Juan de la Cruz, and El Crespello, who 
have severally reached to such great proficiency in 
the art of painting and sculpture, that they may 
be compared to an Apelles, or our contemporaries 
Michael Angelo and Berruguete. The women 
were particularly skilful in weaving and embroi¬ 
dery, and they manufactured quantities of the finest 
stuffs, interwoven with feathers. The commoner 
stuffs, for daily use, came from some townships in 
the province of Costatlan, which lay on the north 
coast, not far from Vera Cruz, where we first 
landed with Cortes.” 

Our readers will remember, that we quoted from 
Mr. Prescott’s volumes, the description of the 
splendid city of Mexico when Cortes and his band 
of heroes first beheld it, as given by the leader, 
himself. Surrounding the lake, amid whose 
waters arose the sovereign city, were then a series 
of large towns, all of which have long since perish¬ 
ed. “ The spot where Iztapalapan stood,” says 
Bernal Diaz, “is, at present, all dry land; and 
where vessels once sailed up and down, harvests 
are gathered.” The scene of that earlier day he 
thus describes:— 

“ The next morning we reached the broad high 
road of Iztapalapan, whence w'e for the first lime 
beheld the numbers of towns and villages built in 
the lake, and the still greater number of large 
townships on the mainland, w'ilh the level cause¬ 
way which ran in a straight line into Mexico. Our 
astonishment w'as indeed raised to the highest 
pitch, and we could not help remarking to each 
other, that all these buildings resembled the fairy 
castles we read of in Arnadis de Gaul; so high, 
majestic, and splendid did the temples, towers, 
and houses of the town, all built of massive stone 
and lime, rise up cut of the midst of the lake. 
Indeed, many of our men believed what they saw 
was a mere dream. And the reader must not feel 


surprised at the manner in which I have expressed 
myself, for it is impossible to speak coolly of things 
which we had never seen nor heard of, nor even 
could have dreamt of, beforehand.” 

The first meeting of the Mexican monarch, amid 
this scene of splendors, is worth quoting, in the 
words of Bernal Diaz:— 


“ When we had arrived at a spot where another 
narrow causeway led towards Cojohuacan we were 
met by a number of caziques and distinguished 
personages, all attired in their most splendid gar¬ 
ments. They had been despatched by Motecusuma 
to meet us and bid us welcome in his name; and 
in token of peace they touched the ground with 
their hands and kissed it. Here we halted for a 
few minutes, while the princes of Tetzuco, Iztapa¬ 
lapan, Tlacupa, and Cojohuacan hastened in ad¬ 
vance to meet Motecusuma, who was slowly ap¬ 
proaching us, surrounded by other grandees of the 
kingdom, seated in a sedan of unconounon splendor. 
When we had arrived at a place not far from the 
town, where several small towers rose together, 
the monarch raised himself in his sedan, and the 
chief caziques supported him under the arms, and 
held over his head a canopy of exceedingly great 
value, decorated with green feathers, gold, silver, 
calchihuis stones, and pearls, which hung down 
from a species of bordering, altogether curious to 
look at. ♦ ♦ Motecusuma himself, according 

to his custom, was sumptuously attired, had on a 
species of half-boot, richly set with jewels, and 
whose soles were made of solid gold. The four 
grandees who supported him were also richly at¬ 
tired, which they must have put on somew^hcre on 
the road, in order to w^ait upon Motecusuma; they 
were not so sumptuously dressed when they first 
came out to meet us. Besides these distinguished 
caziques, there were many other grahdees around 
the monarch, some of whom held the canopy over 
his head, w'hile others again occupied the road be¬ 
fore them, and spread cotton cloths on the ground 
that his feet might not touch the bare earth. Not 
one of his suit ever looked at him full in the face; 
every one in his presence stood with eyes down¬ 
cast, and it was only his four nephews and cousins 
who supported him that durst look up. * • • 

When it was announced to Cortes that Motecusuma 


himself was approaching, he alighted from his 
horse and advanced to meet him. Many compli¬ 
ments were now passed on both sides. Motecu- 
Buma bid Cortes welcome, who, through Marina, 
said, in return, he hoped his majesty was in gooa 
health. If I still remember rightly, Cortes, who 
had Marina next to him, wished to concede the 
place of honor to the monarch, who, how^ever, 
w’ould not accept of it, but conceded it to Cortes, 
who now brought forth a necklace of precious 
stones, of the most beautiful colors and shapes, 
strung upon gold wire, and perfumed with musk, 
which he hung about the neck of Motecusuma. 
Our commander was then going to embrace him, 
but the grandees by whom he was surrounded 
held back his arms, as they considered it improper. 
Our general then desired Marina to tell the mon¬ 
arch how exceedingly he congratulated himself 
upon his good fortune of having seen such a pow¬ 
erful monarch face to face, and of the honor he 
had done us by coming out to meet us himself. 
To all this Motecusuma answered in very appro¬ 
priate terms, and ordered his two nephews, the 


princes of Tetzuco and Cojohuacan, to conduct us 
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to our quarters. He himself returned to the eity, 
accompanied bj his two other relatires, the princes 
of Cuitlahuac and Tlacupa, with the other grain 
dees of his numerous suit. As they passed by, 
we perceived how all those who composed his ma^ 
esty's retinue held their heads bent forward, no 
one daring to liA up his eyes in his presence; and 
altogether what deep veneration was paid him. * 
• • The road before us now became less crowd¬ 
ed, and yet who would have been able to count 
the vast numbers of men, women, and children 
who filled the streets, crowded the balconies, and 
the canoes in the canals, merely to gaze upon us ? 
Indeed, at the moment I am writing this, every¬ 
thing comes as lively to my eyes as if it had hap¬ 
pened yesterday; and 1 daily become more sensi¬ 
ble of the great mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that he lent us sufficient strength and courage to 
enter this city : for my own person, I have partic¬ 
ular reason to be thankful that he spared my life 
in so many perils, as the reader wiU sufficiently 
see in the course of this history: indeed, I cannot 
sufficiently praise him that 1 have been flowed to 
live thus long to narrate these adventures, although 
they may not turn out so perfect as I myself could 
wish.” 

It is a painful story that records the humiliations 
heaped upon the splendid and generous Monte¬ 
zuma, by a band of Christian men, coming among 
these western idolaters, in the name of religion and 
civilization. From such physicians of souls, no 
doctrines, which they brought, had a chance of 
being taken naturally—^they needed the inoculation 
of the sword. The external pronunciations were 
too base and vile, to recommend the faith with 
which they claimed connexion. In what light 
must these stately barbarians have looked upon 
men who, to their apprehension, had attributes 
which presented them, at first, as a sort of demi¬ 
gods, yet used them all as means to the one despi¬ 
cable end of a perpetual alms-seeking 1 From the 
Christian camp, there was a continual cry of 
‘‘ give !” and faith, and honor, and charity, and 
humanity, and all that Christianity sanctions, were 
prostrated before the monstrous Juggernaut who 
uttered it. To this idol were daily ofiered sacri¬ 
fices as unhallowed as stained the altars of the 
Mexican gods. To the reader of to-day, these 
conquistadores loom through the twilight of Ber¬ 
nal Diaz’s page, in the sordid aqd sinister aspect 
of eternal searchers after hidden treasure, disgust¬ 
ingly compounded with the profligate one of 
thieves. So wretched is the figure they make in 
Mexico, that nothing but the exceeding peril of 
their position could give it dignity. The epic of 
the character consists in its constant afih>nting of 
danger; and in the capital of Montezuma, in par¬ 
ticular, they were like men living over a mine. A 
mere handful themselves, they were surrounded 
by a countless population, whom, by murder and 
robbery, and what these deemed sacrilege, and by 
insult of every species, they were goading into 
madness. We hear, as we read, the murmur of 
myriads coming up against them,—but cannot bid 
^em ^‘Gud speed !” We see, in the clear nar- 
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I ration of the pleasant old chronicler, the amaU 
cloud rising on the light of their first welcome, and 
gathering and swelling into the tempest, and 
when, at length, it bursts over their devoted heads, 
all feeling of caste,^which should enlist our syna- 
pathiea with a European band, bearing the crosfr-* 
i# swept away before the justice of the case; and 
our indignant sense declares that, in this act of 
the drama, moral justice has, for once, been done. 

The death of Montezuma fired the mine; and 
the Spaniards fled before the wrath which it wan 
scattering around them. But their flight lay 
through the waters of a lake; where narrow 
causeways linked the city to the mainland, but in¬ 
tersected, themselves, at intervals, by channels, 
which made bridges necessary to complete the line 
of communication. All these bridges the Mexi¬ 
cans had broken down, to make escape impossible; 
and the horrors enacted at one of them, gives to it 
the title, in Bernal Diaz’s narrative, of ” the 
Bridge of Sorrows,”—as the night on which they 
befell, is known, in Mexican history, as the night 
of sorrows 

All matters being now properly ordered, and 
the mode of our retreat settled, we began to move 
forward. It was about the hour of midnight, and 
rather dark ; a thin mist hung over the town, and a 
gentle rain was falling. The moment we began 
to move forward in the abovementioned order, the 
rear-guard being alrea^ in motion, and our mova¬ 
ble bridge fixed, and S^andoval, with his body of 
horse, and Cortes, with those under his command, 
and many other soldiers, had passed across, the 
wild war music and loud yells of the Mexicans 
suddenly burst forth. ‘ Up, up, Tlatelulco!’ they 
cried ; ‘ out with your canoes! The teules are 
running away: cut off their retreat over the 
bridges!’ And before we had time to look about 
us, we were attacked by vast bodies of the enemy, 
and the whole lake was instantly covered with 
canoes, so that we were unable to move on any 
further, although many of our men had already 
passed the movable bridge. Now the most obsti¬ 
nate conflict ensued for the possession of this, and, 
as misfortunes never come singly, it happened that 
two of our horses should slide out on the wet 
planks, become unmanageable, and roll over into 
the lake. This caused tlie bridge itself to over¬ 
balance and fall down. A number of Mexicans that 
instant fell furiously on us, and, though we exerted 
ourselves to the utmost, and cut down numbers of 
the enemy, we were unable to recover the bridge. 
As, however, those behind kept continually push¬ 
ing on those in front, the opening in the canal was 
speedily filled up with dead horses and their riders, 
who were inevitably lost if they were unable to 
swim. The unmerciful enemy now attacked us on 
all sides. A number of Tlascallans and our Indian 
female servants were carried off, with the baggage 
and cannon ; numbers of our men were drowned, 
and no less a number, who were trying to save 
themselves by swimming, were taken prisoners by 
those in the canoes. It was heart-rending to be¬ 
hold this scene of misery, and to hear the moans 
and pitiful cries for assistance. ‘ Help ! help! I 
am drowning,’ cried one here: ‘ Help me, they are 
killing me!’ cried another there. Here one called 
upon the name of the Virgin Mary for assistance; 
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aod there another upon Santiago de Compostella! 
Here another, who had managed to get to the 
water’s edge, implored us to lift him out: yonder 
again, was another clambering over the dead bod¬ 
ies. Many, when they had reached the high road, 
imagined themselves safe, but here they only met 
with denser crowds of the foe. • * Exposed 

on every side to the enemy’s arrows and lanc^, 
pelted with stones from the housetops, they had 
also to encounter a forest of our own swords, 
which the enemy had captured and fixed to their 
long lances, so that it was a wonder each time a 
horse with its rider escaped. Neither could we 
defend ourselves in the water, as the wet had ren¬ 
dered our muskets and crossbows totally useless, 
while the darkness of the night made every move¬ 
ment uncertain. All our attempts to keep together 
were fruitless. What did it avail us if, at times, 
thirty or forty of us managed to make a stand, and 
boldly faced about! ♦ * When Cortes came 

up with Alvarado and his few followers, and learnt 
the fate of those left behind, tears fiowed from his 
eyes; for Alvarado and Leon had had above 
twenty horse and more than one hundred foot with 
them in the rear-guard. All these, with nearly 
the whole of the cavalry, and above one hundred 
and fifty other men of the old and new troops, had 
perished with Leon. Alvarado related, that after 
he and his men had all lost their horses, he man¬ 
aged to get together about eighty men, and with 
these he succeeded in passing over the first open¬ 
ing by clambering over the baggage, dead men and 
horses. Although I am not sure whether he said 
that he passed the opening by stepping over the 
dead bodies, I know that at this bridge more than two 
hundred men, with Leon at their head, were cut to 
pieces by the enemy, notwithstanding all their 
courageous fighting. At the second bridge again, 
it was merely through God’s mercy that Alvarado 
had saved himself, as all the canals and streets 
were crowded by the enemy. 

One especial moral of this episode must not be 
omitted:—“ Most of Narvaez’s men met with 
their death at the bridges,/rom the weight of the 
gold with which they had overburdened themselves. 
The Tlascallans, who had charge of the crown 
treasures, shared a similar fate.”—“ Indeed, if it 
be well considered,” says old Bernal Diaz, “ it 
will be found that none of us derived any blessings 
from the gold the Indians gave us.” 

But the peril was not ended with the passage 
of the lake. The country had been raised behind 
it; and that had yet to be done, which, this time, 
it is the chronicler’s opinion, could not have been 
edfected without the personal aid of a saint. There 
is no suspicion, on this occasion, of a mistake of 
identity between St. James of Compostella and 
“ Francisco de Moria, on his brown horse 

“ The next morning early we continued our 
route, and marched in closer order than on the 
day previous, the half of our cavalry being always 
in advance. We had marched to the distance of 
about four miles along an open plain, where we 
considered ourselves in safety, when three of our 
horse came galloping up to inform us that the 
fields were covered with Mexicans, who were 
lying in wait for us. We were not a little dis¬ 
mayed at this intelligence ; however, our courage 


did not flag so far as to prevent us firom making 
immediate preparations for battle, and we deter¬ 
mined to defend ourselves to the last. We baited 
for a few moments, and Cortes gave instructions 
for the cavalry to dash in a body full gallop upon 
the enemy, to aim at the face and break their line. 
Our infantry were to direct their blows and thrusts 
at the enemy’s lower quarters. In this way it 
was said we should be certain to revenge our dead 
and wounded, if it pleased the Almighty to spare 
our lives in the approaching battle. We then 
commended ourselves to God and the holy Virgin, 
and boldly rushed forth upon the enemy, under 
the cry of Santiago! Santiago! Our cavalry 
charged the enemy’s line five abreast, and broke 
it, we rushing in after them close at their heels. 
What a terrific battle and remarkable victory was 
this! How we fought man to man! and those 
dogs like the very furies themselves! and many 
of our men did they kill and wound with their 
pikes and huge broad swords. • • In this way 
we continued fighting courageously, for God and 
the blessed Virgin strengthened us, and St. San¬ 
tiago de Compostella certainly came to our assist¬ 
ance ; and one of Quauhtemoetzin’s chief officers, 
who was present at the battle, beheld him with 
his own eyes, as he afterwards affirmed. ♦ • • • 
After the Mexican chief bad fallen and the royal 
standard was lost, and numbers of the enemy 
killed, they began to give way, and then fled. 
Our cavalry, however, kept close at their heels, 
and punished them severely. Now, indeed, we 
no longer felt our wounds, nor hunger, nor thirst, 
and it appeared to us all as if we were beginning 
the attack with renewed vigor! Our friends of 
Tlascalla had likewise changed into real lions, 
and hacked in furiously among the enemy with 
the broad swords they had captured. After our 
cavalry had returned from the pursuit, we oflJered 
up thanks unto the Almighty for this victory, and 
our escape from the hands of so numerous an 
enemy; for the Spaniards had never before in 
India encountered so vast an army as on this 
occasion. It was composed of the flower of the 
joint armies of Mexico, Tezcuco, and of Xalto- 
can; while every Indian had entered the battle 
with the determination that not a soul of us should 
escape alive. It was also evident, from the rich¬ 
ness of their arms and apparel, that a j^ater por¬ 
tion were officers and men of distinction. Near 
to the place where this terrible and bloody battle 
was fought lay the township of Otumpan, by 
which name this battle will be known through 
all times to come. The Mexicans and Tlascallans 
have given a faithful representation of it in their 
numerous paintfiigs of the battles we fought, up 
to the conquest of Mexico.” 


The star of Cortes was, still, in the ascendant. 
From Tlascalla, where the fl3ring armament was, 
at length, brought up, the tide of war rolled back 
to the lake of cities; and, this time, included 
thirteen brigantines, which Cortes had built for its 
waters, to support the battles of the causeways. 
As Cortes, himself, went with the brigantines, his 
general, Sandoval, who led back the land forces, 
stopped at the various townships on his route, to 
inquire after the prisoners and treasures that had 
been seized in the flight; and, finding that the 
former had been eaten, usually offered to overlook 
that drcomstance, on condition that all the mtmtf 
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found in the pockets of the victims should be 
Teturned to him. Cortes, himself, sent to inform 
the Mexican monarch that, if he would admit the 
Spaniards peacefully into his capital, they would 
“ forgive all the injuries they had received at the 
hands of the Mexicans!”—and he had the confi¬ 
dence to add that, ”it was an easy matter to 
make war, but it always terminated in the de¬ 
struction of those who first began it!” These 
are choice morsels in the history of a hero, and 
show the quality of some of the materials, with 
which that, which the world has agreed to call 
“ a great thing,” was built up. The unfortunate 
Montezuma had been succeeded by his nephew, 
Quauhtemoctzin, as Bernal Diaz spells his name 
—and the experience, which his uncle had paid 
life and treasure to buy, determined the heir of 
that experience to keep the Spaniards from re¬ 
entering Mexico, at whatever further cost. All 
the resources of the empire were called out to 
resist them; and of ninety-three days' fighting, 
nearly without intermission, by night and by day, 
amid the lake and on the causeways that protected 
Mexico, the entire incidents are here related in a 
manner which, though the relation be a continual 
repetition of the same incredible labors and dan¬ 
gers, never grows monotonous in the page of the 
lively chronicler.’ Never was perseverance in a 
bad cause more gallantly maintained. Again and 
again was the purchase of the day's blood and 
wounds resigned, as the night fell, by the return 
of the weary soldiers across the causeways which 
had been so hardly carried; yet the spirit of the 
siege never drooped, amid its almost hopeless toil. 
“ If all our wounded,” says Bernal Diaz, ” each 
day we renewed the attack, had remained behind 
in our camp, none of the companies could ever 
have sallied out with more than twenty men at a 
time.” Torquemada says picturesquely, in allu¬ 
sion to the smallness of the conquistadores’ band 
amid their multitudinous foes,—that “ the Span¬ 
iards stood like a small island, in the midst of the 
ocean, against which the rolling billows beat on 
every side.” To the ordinary horrors of such a 
warfare, too, were added others peculiar to the 
scene:— 

“ As we were thus retreating,” says the chron¬ 
icler, “ we continually heard the large drum beat¬ 
ing from the summit of the chief temple of the 
city. Its tone was mournful indeed, and sounded 
like the very instrument of Satan. This drum was 
so vast in its dimensions that it could be beard from 
eight to twelve miles distance. Every time we 
heard its doleful sound, the Mexicans, as we sub¬ 
sequently learnt, offered to their idols the bleeding 
hearts of our Unfortunate countrymen. But we 
had not nearly accomplished our retreat; for the 
enemy attacked us from the house-tops, from Out 
of their canoes, and from the mainland, at the same 
time, while fre^ troops were constantly pouring in. 
At this moment Quauhtemoctzin commanded the 
large horn to be sounded, which was always a sig¬ 
nal to his troops that he allowed them no choice 
but death or victory. With this at the same time 


was mingled foe melancholy sound of the drum 
from the temple top, which filled the Mexicans 
with terrific fury, and they ran headlong against 
our swords. It was really a horrible sight, which 
I am unable to describe, though even at this mo¬ 
ment it comes vividly to my mind. • * * We 
could plainly see the platform, with the chapel in 
which those cursed idols stood ; how the Mexicans 
had adorned the heads of the Spaniards with fea¬ 
thers, and compelled their victims to dance round 
their god, Huitzilopochtli; we saw how they 
stretched them out at full length on a large stone, 
ript open their breasts with flint knives, tore out 
the palpitating heart, and offered it to their idols.” 

But enough of these horrors, the depressing ef¬ 
fect of which on the spirits of foe most indomitable, 
is well described in the admissions of this candid 
soldier. Another curious effect of this ninety- 
three days* residence in Pandemonium is also men¬ 
tioned by Bernal Diaz, at the close of foe siege ^ 

“ Subsequent to Quanhtemoctzin’s capture, we 
soldiers had become so very deaf, that we could 
scarcely hear anything, and we felt a similar sensa¬ 
tion to what a person experiences when standing 
in a belfry and all the bells are ringing at once, 
and then cease all of a sudden. The reader will 
certainly not think this an ill-timed comparison if 
he only considers how our ears were constantly as¬ 
sailed during the ninety-three days which the siege 
of Mexico lasted, both night and day, with all man¬ 
ner of noises. In one quarter rose the deafening 
yells, piping, and war-whoop of the enemy ; here 
some were calling out to the canoes to attack the 
brigantines, foe bridges, and the causeways; there 
the Mexicans drove their troops together with loud 
jrells, to cut through the dykes, deepen the open¬ 
ings, drive in palisades, throw up entrenchments, 
while others cried out for more lances and arrows ; 
in another place, the Mexicans shouted to the 
women to bring more stones for the slings; be¬ 
tween all which, was heard the dismal din of the 
hellish music of drums, shell trumpets, and par¬ 
ticularly the horrible and mournful sound of the 
huge drum of Huitzilopochtli; and this infernal 
instrument, whose melancholy tones pierced to the 
very soul, never ceased a moment. Day and night 
did all this din and noise continue, without inter¬ 
mission ; no one could hear what another said; 
and so my comparison of the belfry is the most 
suitable I can imagine.” 


Among other arms which the Mexicans employ¬ 
ed against their Christian foes, they did not neg¬ 
lect the tongue,—and this weapon they seem to 
have wielded much after the European fashion. 
One of their exercises of this description is worth 
recording, for the sake of our chronicler’s reflec¬ 
tion upon it:— 


” In the midst of their fierce attacks, they con¬ 
stantly cried out, ‘ you are a set of low-minded 
scoundrels, you are fit for nothing, and you neither 
know how to build a house nor how to cultivate 
maize. You are a pack of worthless fellows, and 
only come to plunder our town. You have fled 
away from your own country and deserted your own 
king ; but before eight days are past there will not 
be one of you left alive. Oh! you miserable be¬ 
ings, you are so bad and beastly that even your 
I very iflesh is not eatable. It tastes as hitter as 
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gall!’ It is most probable that sAsr th^y bad 
feasted off the bodies of several of our companions, 
the Almighty, in his mercy, had turned the flesh 
bitter,” 

In the progress of the siege, Cortes himself nearly 
perished. But step afler step, in spite of foes 
innumerable, the progress of the little band of con¬ 
querors was made good amid the waters,—^the 
openings in the causeways were filled up behind 
them, as they advanced—house after house was 
destroyed in front, to narrow the defences of the 
foe—inch by inch, the city of Montezuma was once 
more won. The words in which the unhappy 
Quauhtemoctzin addressed the conqueror, when 
led captive into his presence, have a natural dig¬ 
nity, which lifts him far above the crafty Spaniard, 
and well sustains the grandeur of Montezuma when 
first, for his curse, he looked on Cortes :—I have 
done what I was bound to do, in the defence of 
my metropolis, and of my subjects. My resources 
have now become entirely exhausted. I have suc¬ 
cumbed to superior power, and stand a prisoner 
before you. Now draw the dagger which hangs 
at your belt, and plunge it into my bosom.” Of 
the human misery which the siege had wrought, 
we have some significant hints, in Bernal Diaz’s 
quaint, picturesque way :— 

I must now say something of the dead bodies 
and skulls which we saw in that quarter of the 
town where Quauhtemoctzin had retreated. It is 
a real fact, and I can take my oath on it, that the 
houses and the canals were completely fllled with 
them, a sight which I am unable to describe; and 
we were scarcely able to move along the streets, 
and through the courtyards of the Tlateluco, on | 
account of the number of dead bodies. I have 
certmnly read of the destruction of Jerusalem, but 
should not like to decide whether the carnage was 
equally great there as it was here; but this 1 know, 
that most of the troops, as well of the town itself 
as those from the townsliips and provinces which 
stood under the dominion of Mexico, were most of 
them slain ; that bodies lay strewed everywhere, 
and the stench was intolerable; which was the 
reason why, after the capture of Quauhtemoctzin, 
the three divisions drew off to their former stations. 
Cortes himself became indisposed that day, from 
the horrible stench.” 

And speaking of strangers, who afterwards 
visited the great city, in her sudden desolation, 
from the provinces, the chronicler says—“ Each 
of these ambassadors brought with them valuable 
presents, in gold ; and many had their young sons 
with them—to whom they pointed out the ruins of 
Mexico, just as we should show our children the 
spot where Troy once stood.” The unhappy 
Quauhtemoctzin, Bernal Diaz says,—“was be¬ 
tween twenty-three and twenty-four years of age, 
and could in truth he termed a handsome man, 
both as regards his countenance and his figure. 
His face was rather of an elongated form, with a 
cheerful look; his eye had great expression, both 
when he assumed an air of majesty or when he 
looked pleasantly around him; the coUi of his 


face inclined more to white than to the eoppem 
brown tint of the Indians in general. His wifh 
was a niece of his uncle Motecusuma; she was It 
young and very beautiful woman.” 

This unfortunate prince tasted, even more 
largely than his uncle, the bitterness of such ten-* 
der mercies as are drawn from conquerors of 
Cortes’ stamp. Tortured, in his capital, along 
with his cousin, the king of Tlapuca, to extort 
from them confessions as to gold which the un¬ 
sated conquerors supposed them to have con¬ 
cealed ,-^he was afterwards dragged through the 
provinces, in the train of Cortes, w'hen that 
hero went to seek for more,—and there, finally, 
executed, together with the same friend, on su»- 
picion of oonspiring against the conqueror. It 
is instructive to compare their calm and noble 
bearing, under misfortunes that most try the 
spirits of men, with the mean and jealous move¬ 
ments of the conquerors, amid the pride of con¬ 
quest. “Oh, Malinche!” (the namo given by 
the natives, throughout New Spain, to Cortes,) 
“I have, for a long time perceived, from your 
false words, that you have destined me for such 
a death, because I did not lay violent hands on 
myself when you entered my city of Mexico! 
Why are you thus going to put me, unjustly, 
to death? God will, one time, ask this of you!” 
“ The King of Tlapuca,” remarks the chronicler, 
“ said he could only rejoice in a death which he 
would be permitted to suffer with his monarch 
Quauhtemoctzin. ’ 

“ The death of these two monarchs grieved me 
excessively, for I had known them in all their 
gloiy, and on our march they honored me with 
their friendship, and showed me many little at¬ 
tentions ; for instance, they would often order 
their servants to go in quest of fodder for my 
horse ; besides which, they were innocent of the 
guilt imputed to them, and it was the opinion of all 
who accompanied this expedition, that they were 
put to death unjustly.” 


The remainder of Bernal Diaz’s narrative brings 
I out some of the most useful morals of the tale. 
Cortes employed himself in rebuilding the city of 
I Mexico, on a scale of great magnificence,—and in 
pushing his conquests and founding new settle¬ 
ments throughout the great continent. Wonderful 
things were achieved in this way. Nothing stop¬ 
ped these enterprising adventurers. The gaunt 
figure of famine often waved them back, in vain. 
Bridges were thrown over rivers and arms of the 
sea, on the line of march. “ The bridges,” says 
the chronicler, “which we threw across the 
numerous rivers we passed on our march, had^been 
so strongly put together, that several of them 
were still to be seen for many years after; and 
snbeequently, when all these provinces were sub¬ 
jected to the Spanish crown, our countrymen re¬ 
garded them in astonishment, and exclaimed, 
* These are the bridges of Cortes ! ’ in the same 
way as people say, ‘ These are the columns of 
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Hercules ! * But he began to taste the fruits of 
the principles he had planted, and relished them 
with a very bad grace. Friends, commissioned by 
him to make discoveries, set up for themselves 
with his forces, as he had done with the original 
expedition of Diego Velasquez. When Cortes 
learned that Christobal de Oli “ had determined to 
act independent of him, he became very pensive.^' 
It is possible that, at that moment, he felt that the 
“ poisoned chalice” of treachery was returned to 
his own hp not unsuitably. Having made bitter 
enemies, too, among his own people by his rob¬ 
beries from them, and neglect of their interests 
while he built up bis own, he found charges gather¬ 
ing around him, at home, which the latter years 
of his life were spent in combating, and with indif¬ 
ferent success. Those whom, on the other hand, 
he had favored most, took advantage of his re¬ 
verses to rear their own fortunes on the fragments 
of his, and gave him a further insight into the 
sourness of selfishness and the bitterness of in¬ 
gratitude. Returning suddenly, too, on one oc¬ 
casion, from an expedition in which he was sup¬ 
posed to have perished, he found that assumed 
fact to be the cause of great satisfaction to his 
friends, and had a small foretaste, besides, of the 
quality of his posthumous fame. One story current 
among the people was, he found, a report that a 
certain Spaniard, passing over the Tlateluco, 
near the church of Santiago, where the great 
temple of Huitzilopochtli once stood, had seen the 
souls of Cortes, Dona Marina and Sandoval, 
burning in livid fiames, in a court-yard, near this 
church.” The latter days of Cortes WT.re filled 
with trouble and vexation :—and “ when we re¬ 
flect,” says Bernal Diaz, “ that none of his under¬ 
takings were attended with success, afier the 
conquest of New Spain, we cannot at least be 
surprised that people should say, he was pursued 
by the curses that were heaped upon him.” 

** Thanks be to Ood and the Blessed Virgin,” 
says the pious chronicler, in conclusion, who 
saved me from being sacrificed to the idols, and 
from so many perils, and thereby rendered it 
possible for me to write this history! ”—and we 
are thankful for it, too. The honest annalist has 
told all—and told it well; and his narrative is 
made picturesque by many a figure, which gives it 
life and reality, as in examples sdready quoted, 
and many an allusion and self-reference which 
makes it touching. ‘‘Alas!” says Bernal Diaz, 
“now oven, while I am writing this, the figure 
and powerful build of Christobal de Oli comes 
fresh to my memory, and my heart feels sore with 
grief.” Tlie amusing vanity of the old soldier, 
too, being never offensive, and based upon a long 
series of gallant services and sufferings, gives 
great piquancy to his gossip ; and there is some¬ 
thing genial about the man, which confers a 
pleasant flavor on all he says. Though wounded, 
both in his feelings and interests, by the neglect of 
Cortes, and eager to claim his share ci£ that fame 
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as a conquistador, which the latter sought to 
monopolize, he will let no man depreciate his 
chief. He loves to exhibit the conqueror as 
always foremost in action and readiest in resource. 
Through life, he never failed his illustrious leader; 
and, in this memoir, he becomes his apologist and 
panegyrist—though not an uncompromising one. 
“ May the Almighty pardon his sins,” he con¬ 
cludes, after a long summing up in his favor, 
“ and mine also; and may he, also, grant me a 
happy death, for this is of more importance than 
all our conquests and victories over the Indians ! ” 
Our summing up will be different from that of 
Bernal Diaz, because the figures that go to the ac¬ 
count have another value in our day. If it were 
permitted us to praise evil, for the good it had 
done, then might the conqueror of Mexico be 
allowed to take his place among the truly great. 
It is impossible to read of the wholesale human 
sacrifices, and other abominations practised in 
New Spain, when Cortes found it, without feeling 
that, by whatever door it came in, the introduction 
of the improved civilization of the European world 
was a final gain and blessing. But the actor is 
not to be measured by this aot-^part from his 
motives and his means. All are not great men 
who have done great things. It has been the long 
habit of history, while a poet or partisan, to deal 
much in hero-worship,—and history, become a 
philosopher, has much to rectify. It will have 
something to take from the fame of Cortes; and 
will find the testimony of Bernal Diaz useful for 
the purpose—far beyond what the chronicler iur 
tended. 


Affection of Birds. —A day or two since a 
sparrow was caught in a trap set to catch vermin, 
in a gentleman’s garden. A few minutes after¬ 
wards another sparrow was seen trying with all its 
might, by means of its bill, to drag the captured 
bird from its confinement, and was so intent upon 
its object, that only on its being touched by the 
hand did it fly away. 

The Newsvendors’ Annual Dinner.—^T he 
annual dinner of persons employed by the dealers 
in newspapers was held on Wedneisday at the 
Highbury Barn Tavern. At one o’clock about 200 
boys dined, and were regaled with a substantial 
dinner. At about four o’clock 300 persons sat 
down to dinner. The total number of persons who 
dined at the tavern was 529. The dinner had 
been ordered for a much smaller number, and 
some little delay occurred in affording the requi¬ 
site supplies; but, under all the circumstances, the 
worthy proprietor catered in the best possible 
manner for his guests. 

The Polish Ball. —The clear profits of the 
late ball for the benefit of the Polish refugees, 
after paying all expenses, exceeded 1000/. Last 
year the ball at Willis’, for the same purpose^ 
produced about 600/, only. 

Chinese Ransom. —On Wednesday morning 
her Majesty’s brig Childers, Captain Wellesley, 
arrived in Portsmouth harbor from Hong Kong. 
She has brought 1,000,000 doll« of Sycee silver, 

I being another portion of the Chinese lansom. 
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Prom the Aeietic Journal. 
INTERCOURSE WITH JAPAN. 

A GntMAX newspaper, the Gazette of Cologne^ 
ccnains the following commanication from Tri- 
«ce:— 


Our last letters from China announce, that the 
E^zhsh are seriously occupied with a plan for 
opening the ports of Japan to their commerce. 
I'p to the present moment, only the Dutch and 
Chinese had a limited authority to enter the port 
of Nangasaki, and the Dutch are even less favored 
than the Chinese. British commerce is carried 
on only through the medium of Chinese traders. 
Some Englishmen have lately disguised them¬ 
selves as Chinese, and travelled with the others— 
an attempt which, if discovered, would cost them 
their lives. The English government have made 
several efforts to induce the Emperor of Japan to 
grant British merchants permission to carry on a 
direct trade, and Capt. Belcher has received orders 
to proceed, with a sufficient force, and make an 
hydrographic survey of the coasts of the empire 
of Japan. It is possible that a conflict may take 
place between the English and the Japanese. It 
is a vital question for England. 

How mnch of this announcement may be true, 
and how much conjectural, it is not of much con¬ 
sequence to inquire. No person who pays any 
attention to the ordinary and natural course of 
events, and who is but slightly imbued with a 
knowledge of the commercial history of England, 
can doubt that the opening of an intercourse 
between this country and Japan must be one of 
the consequences of our having established, by 
force, a footing upon the shores of China. The 
mighty empire last named, into which, by the 
access to five ports in its chief maritime provinces, 
we have secured avenues for our trade, is exten¬ 
sive enough to satisfy the utmost demands of our 
merchants; but Japan, though much smaller, is 
inhabited by a people, perhaps, more advanced in 
arts and civilization than the Chinese, and in a 
fitter state to form advantageous commercial rela¬ 
tions with us, if they are disposed to do so. It 
will be, therefore, impossible to prevent mercantile 
enterprise, in conjunction with legitimate curiosity 
and a desire for knowledge, from seeking an inter¬ 
course with Japan; and it is important to devise 
beforehand the best means of regulating such 
attempts, in order that they may be accompanied 
with as little evil as possible. 

Few are ignorant that the Japanese government 
is more averse to intercourse with other nations 
than that of China; that the Chinese themselves 
have only a limited permission of resort to Japan, 
and that the Dutch, whose admission to the port 
of Nangasaki is allowed under very peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, are rigidly confined to that port, 
where they are treated as if they were in a laza¬ 
retto. The resources of the islands, and the in¬ 
genuity of the people, supply the wants which 
even a certain degree of refinement has created 
amongst them, and as they are yet ignorant of 


those doctrines of political economy and of free- 
trade, which have made our own laboring popula¬ 
tion so happy and contented, the Japanese seem 
to prefer living as one separate family to being 
admitted into the great society of mankind. 

The antipathy of the Japanese authorities to 
intercourse with foreigners, and especially with 
Christians, is not founded upon the same principle 
as that of the Chinese government, namely, insti¬ 
tutions and the law of custom,—though custom is 
a greater tyrant in Japan than in China,—but it re¬ 
sults from experience of its danger. The political 
convulsion produced by the Portuguese, by their 
introduction of Christianity into the islands, was 
the cause of the jealous prohibitory code, which is 
scarcely two centuries old. Its strength, hovyever, 
has been tested by many unsuccessful efforts made 
by various nations to procure even an abatement 
of its rigor. The Americans astutely availed 
themselves of the w'ar between this country and 
Holland, at the close of the last century, to endea¬ 
vor to introduce their vessels as carriers for the 
Dutch; but the design was discovered and defeated. 
In later years, the Russians have made repeated 
attempts, employing force as well as diplomacy, 
but they have equally failed. Later still, the 
English, commencing their intercourse as succes¬ 
sors of the Dutch at Java, (then a British de¬ 
pendency,) and therefore the virtual proprietors 
of the factory at Nangasaki, made the utmost 
exertions to establish a trade with Japan, but in 
vain. Even a recent visit, in 1837, by the Amer¬ 
ican ship Morrison^ conveying some Japanese 
sailors who had been shipwrecked on the coast 
of China, afforded only further evidence of the 
inflexible determination of the Japanese govern¬ 
ment not to modify their laws of exclusion in 
favor of foreigners humanely bringing home sub¬ 
jects of Japan who had been cast by the elements 
upon their hospitality. In the accounts of this 
visit which have been published by Dr. Parker 
land Mr. Williams, the former condemns the con¬ 
duct of the Japanese in the severest terms, de¬ 
claring that they are ** obnoxious to the law of 
nations,” which Europeans and Americans are so 
I fond of quoting for their own purposes, and that 
I “the good of mankind may imperiously demand 
the interference of civilized nations.” Mr. Wil¬ 
liams, however, palliates, if not justifies, the 
I Japanese by referring to the conduct of whalers, 

I which frequent the eastern coasts of Nipon and 
! Yedo, and to the probability of their having been 
mistaken for some of those “ marauders.” 

The hostile feeling of the Japanese towards the 
English nation has been aggravated by some 
incautious proceedings on our part. In the year 
1808, H. M. S. Phaeton, Captain Pellew, whilst 
cruising against the Dutch traders to Japan, en¬ 
tered the bay of Nangasaki. As the ship had 
Dutch colors flying, the Dutch officials proceeded 
towards her, and were seized, forced on board, 
and detained as prisoners. The governor of the 
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province, who was responsible for the safety of and free traders, who, speaking the language of 
the members of the Dutch factory, was highly England, may be confounded with the countrymen 
exasperated, and his anger suffered no diminution of Capt. Pellew. 

when the Phaeton made her way, unpiloted, into There was an especial reason why the Japanese 
the harbor, and the people exclaimed that she was should have been cautious in communicating with 
bearing down upon Deaima. Meanwhile, a note the Morrison. We learn from a report made by 
was received from one of the captives, stating that Mr. Gutzlaff,* who was on board, that the empire, 
the vessel was English, and that she wanted wood which had enjoyed political tranquillity for two 
and water. The governor had despatched orders centuries, was then suffering under the horrors of 
for collecting a force to capture the audacious a civil war. In August, 1836, a dreadful tempest. 


foreigners, and he supplied the vessel with small 
quantities of wood and water, in hopes of detain¬ 
ing her. The troops at the stations, it appeared, 
were not on the alert, and before they had assem¬ 
bled in sufficient force, the Phaeton sailed out of 
the harbor, as she had sailed in, unpiloted, having 
previously liberated the Dutchmen. The result 
of this occurrence was such as (according to Dr. 
Siebold) to excite a fierce hatred of England in 
the minds of the Japanese. The governor of 
Nangasaki, conscious that he had, unintentionally, 
disobeyed orders in allowing the intrusive vessel 
to escape, and feeling that he had been negligent 
in not knowing the state of his coast-guard posts, 
immediately assembled his family and household, 
and in their presence ripped himself up. The 
commanders of the posts followed his example, 
and the prince of Fizen, the viceroy of the pro¬ 
vince, though then compulsorily resident at Yedo, 
was punished with imprisonment (because the 
officers he bad left in charge had misconducted 
themselves.) and was compelled to pay to the 
family of the late governor of Nangasaki a pen¬ 
sion of jU 2,650. This anecdote will illustrate 
the severity with which the non-intercourse sys¬ 
tem is enforced. The story is still current in 
Japan, with exaggerations (native or Dutch) of 
the proceedings of Capt, Pellew, who is reported 
to have demanded a supply of bullocks, and to 
have threatened to hang his Dutch prisoners in 
case of refusal. 

It is evident, therefore, that attempts to establish 
an intercourse between the British and the Ja¬ 
panese, though they are inevitable, will encounter 
serious obstacles, and it may be well to consider 
whether, instead of leaving the matter to chance, 
it be not desirable for the government (in diplo¬ 
matic language) to undertake the initiative, and 
endeavor, by negotiation at least, to make the 
Japanese government aware of the precise nature 
of the object sought, and to warn them of the 
attempts that will be made to visit their shores, 
and the parties who will make them. The Japa¬ 
nese are reported to be a kind-hearted, courteous, 
and hospitable people; their present attitude of 
hostility and defiance may proceed from causes 
of which wo have no present knowledge. Very 
high-wrought descriptions have been published of 
their rudeness, violence, and inhospitality towards 
vessels visiting their coasts; but we have no 
means of knowing whether this behavior be not a 
retaliation of the buccaneering conduct of whalers 


which lasted with unabated fury for ten days, 
had destroyed the greater part of the crops; a 
famine was the consequence, which rose to such a 
height that the rabble at Osaha, the principal 
emporium, rose upon the corn-merchants, and 
plundered or destroyed the magazines. The gov¬ 
ernment, in order to quell the insurrection, at¬ 
tacked the starving people, who, driven by hunger 
to desperation, resisted, and the whole city, second 
only to Yedo, became a prey to the fiames. In 
the capital itself, the inhabitants had risen against 
the imperial troops, and the city was at that very 
time a scene of confusion and bloodshed. The 
vassals ceased to send grain to Yedo; the pros¬ 
pects of the existing harvest were discouraging, 
and the interior of the empire was in fact in a 
state of almost disorganization. The visitors were 
not acquainted with these facts till afrer they had 
lefr the island, and it is curious to observe the 
construction which Mr. Gutzlaff puts upon a pro¬ 
ceeding which may have had its rise in prudent 
precaution, to prevent the addition of further 
calamities to those which afilicted the empire. 
He observes:— 


Conscious of having given no cause for provo¬ 
cation, we were the more astonished at the un¬ 
precedented act of aggression upon defenceless 
foreigners. In all expeditions on record, some 
officer had visited the foreign ship and supplied 
her provisions; but, here, notwithstanding our 
earnest entreaties, no understanding took place. 
We suppose this, therefore, to be a new law, 
according to which barbarians are to be treated. 
If such, however, be the case, the exclusive sys¬ 
tem of this government is at its climax—where it 
ought to receive a check. They will neither care 
whether a ship is in distress, or whether there are 
some wrecked seamen in a boat, but endeavor to 
take away their lives, if this can be effected. As 
many of our whalers cruize about this coast for 
several months of the year, this must occasionally 
happen, and it is very mournful to think, that men 
who hasten to those shores, in order to save their 
lives, should expose themselves to the danger of 
being killed by their fellow-men. If they could 
treat us so barbarously when they had ocular 
proof that we had divested ourselves of the means 
of injuring them, and came with friendly inten¬ 
tions, how will they treat suspected foreigners? 
Whatever may be the politics of this reclusive 
country, its rulers must be constrained to pay 
regard to the law of nations, and not to treat all 
the remainder of mankind as enemies. 

To sum up the total of our experience in regard 


* Correspondence relating to China, presented to Par- 
liament, 1840 j p. M3. 
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to this country, we ought to give full credit to the 
frankness and friendliness of the natives; they are 
people who would oblige foreigners to any extent. 
The Japanese coasting commerce is very exten¬ 
sive ; the resources of this country are very large, 
and the inhabitants fully as industrious as the 
Chinese. The government is the only check to 
improvement, and the insurmountable bar to for¬ 
eign intercourse. 

If the spirit and sentiments exhibited in this 
demi-official document influence the individuals 
who will, with the facilities afforded by our recent 
successes in China, endeavor to force an inter¬ 
course with Japan, the consequences may be 
easily foreseen. The stain fixed upon our war 
with China will never be removed, be the benefi¬ 
cial results to both nations in future ever so great; 
let us, therefore, be most vigilant in preventing 
similar acts of injustice in Japan. 

The course which matters will take, if left 
without the interposition of the government, is 
this. A vessel, belonging to some English traders, 
manned with a determined crew, will proceed to a 
port in Japan, and request civilly permission to 
trade. This will be refused. The request will 
be reiterated, probably with a studied avoidance, 
at first, of any oflfensiveness of language or de¬ 
meanor. Importunity will provoke the authorities 
to require that the vessel shall leave the coast, 
and the cloth batteries will be prepared to enforce 
obedience to the mandate. A shot, fired with 
more precision than usual, may strike the English 
ship, and kill or wound an English sailor. The 
law of nations—a law which the Japanese never 
heard of, and are no parties to—will then be 
invoked, and, under its convenient construction, 
the crews land and ravage the country. Loud 
clamor arises against the treacherous Japanese; 
an appeal is made to a queen’s cruiser, the com¬ 
mander of which, a man of coolness and judgment, 
strives to mediate and reconcile the parties; but 
the Japanese will not “ listen to reason they 
fire at her Majesty’s ship, and her commander, 
seeing his flag insulted, has no alternative, and 
takes part in the hostihties. Representations are 
made to her Majesty’s government, and the minis¬ 
ters advise the qpeen to issue a declaration of war 
against Japan, and, after much slaughter, and the 
“ripping up” of all the governors and chief of¬ 
ficers at the scene of hostilities, the war is termi¬ 
nated by the cession of some convenient ports, and, 
in fact, the subjection of the little empire. 

When such an event has happened, many honest 
men endeavor to make the best of it, and ailihough 
wishing it had not occurred, smother their feel¬ 
ings, and try to persuade themselves that the 
Japanese were in the wrong, “according to the 
law of nations,” or, at all events, that we were 
not “ much” to blame. They console themselves 
with thinking that good may spring from evil, and 
that Christianity as well as commerce, missionaries 
as well as merchants^ may thereby gain an inlet 
into the empire. But this is a mode of attaining 


the end which we hope every good man would 
avoid if he could, and it is only by looking forward, 
and calculating the probable current of events, that 
it can be avoided. We are advocates for the dif¬ 
fusion of knowledge, which ought to make men 
wriser ; for the extension of commerce, the end of 
which is to make men happier ; and for the spread 
of our religion, w hich must make men better : but 
we are far from desiring that the march of either 
should be over the slaughtered natives of the coun¬ 
try into which they are introduced, ignorant and 
perverse though they may seem to be ; that the 
mild reign of Christianity should be harbingered, 
as it too often has been, by war and bloodshed. 
This must, however, be the consequence of leaving 
individuals to act upon their own impulses, when 
the goveniing impulse is seif-interest. 

The measure we suggest,—the only measure 
that can anticipate and counteract the calamitiee 
we foresee,—is an embassy or mission to Japan, 
preceded by some preliminary intercourse with its 
government, through the medium of the Chinese, 


whose feelings are at present well inclined towards 
us, and who would not be likely to entertain any 
jealousy of our communication with a nation which 
is not, and never was, a tributary of China. The 
obstacles in the way of such a mission are far less 
serious than have been experienced in our Chinese 
embassies. The exclusive policy of Japan is the 
fruit, as we have before said, not of any maxime 
of government, or of social rules, but of the ex¬ 
perience she has had of the political evils intro¬ 
duced by foreigners, and especially those belonging 
to Christian nations. Her antipathy is more 
reasonable than that of the Chinese, who cut short 
all argument upon the subject by “ snch is our 
law,” %ta lex serif ia est. The antipathy, therefore, 
being more reasonable, is more easily assailable by 
reason, whilst force and coercion would tend to 
convince them of its justness rather than of its 
absurdity. The Japanese government cherishes 
none of that contempt for the mercantile character, 
which has been at the bottom of all our misunder¬ 
standings with the Chinese. The court of Yedo 
is so little averse to the presence of European 
merchants at the capital, that it requires the Dutch 
to pay a visit of ceremony thither every year. In 
short, there seems nothing to prevent the snooesa 
of a mission properly managed, if the Japanese can 
be made thoroughly to understand that we have no 
design upon their religion or upon their govern¬ 
ment ; that we desire commerce, and not conquest. 

The measure suggested is of importance in an¬ 
other view. The victory we have gained over 
the prejudices of the Chinese has inspired other 
nations, who, whilst the British were engaged in 
a hazardous, uncertain and expensive contest, 
stood calmly looking on, to avail themselves of its 
moral effect in pushing their commerce and 
relations in the China seas, and it is understood 


that some diplomatic experiment is in preparadon 
by a Christian state, with a view of obtaining a 
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participatiiHi with the Batch in the trade with 
Japan, 'it would, perhaps, be politic to wait the 
result of this experiment, that is, to imitate the 
safe course which other nations have pursued in 
relation to the Chinese war ; but it is beneath the 
dignity of England to follow in the wake of any 
other power, and it is to be recollected that the 
English labor under an ill-opinion on the part of 
the Japanese, which, if not removed, will place us 
in a very disadvantageous position in any negoti¬ 
ations with their government in which another 
power should take the lead. So much is known 
of the manners of the Japanese, and of the 
diplomatic forms and proceedings of their court, 
from the papers published in this Journal, in 1839 
and 1840, that there could be no difficulty in 
managing such a mission. Good Japanese linguists 
may now be found amongst the Europeans in 
China, and we are informed that the English 
language is not unknown in Japan. 


From the London Age and Argus. 
POLITICS OF CANADA-DANGER OF THE CRISIS. 

The inability of Sir Charles Metcalfe to form a 
Council in Canada, after a period of eight months’ 
unceasing exertions to accomplish that object, and 
this difficulty experienced by a governor admitted 
by all parties as one of the most iust, generous, 
distinguished, and talented men to be found in the 
British dominions, is a sad and fearful commentary 
on the mischievous character of the union of the 
Canadian provinces; and affords a melancholy 
foreboding of their violent disruption and sever¬ 
ance from the British crown, unless Sir Charles 
is firmly sustained by the British government, and 
succeeds in restraining the virulence, malignity, 
and mischief produced by the rashness of Lord 
Durham, the corruptions of Lord Sydenham, and 
the imbecility of Sir Charles Bagot. 

The increasing machinations of the American 
Republicans in Upper Canada, and the unfortunate 
contest between the races in Lower Canada, bad 
for years interposed an obstacle to the advance¬ 
ment of those provinces, and were continually 
interrupting their repose. 

The mischievous activity of the malcontents in 
the Upper province was still farther provoked by a 
treasonable letter sent by Mr. Hume, then member 
for Middlesex, in 1834, to the roan Mackensie, 
who was the leading rebel in 1837, declaring that 
the crisis had arrived in Canada, when the baneful 
domination of the mother country should be thrown 
off, and that the Canadians should ever keep in 
view the great struggle of the Americans in 1770, 
and its successful issue. 

This incipient treason was still further incited 
and fostered by the opinions of Mr. Stephen, of the 
Colonial Office, who declared in his evidence be¬ 
fore the House of Commons, that the Canadians 
could not be expected much longer to remain un¬ 
der the rebroach of being the only portion of the 
Western Hemisphere dependent on a foreign pow¬ 
er. With such potent ingredients in the poison¬ 
ous alembic then in operation, it was not wonder¬ 
ful that in the absence of every British soldier 
from Upper Canada, an attepipted violent over¬ 
throw of British dominion took place, particularly 
as it vns in concert with a national movement in 
Lower Canada, and with a huge and desperate 


band of brigands in the neighboring Republic of 
the United States. 

When Hume’s letter was first circulated in 
Canada, it is difficult to determine which was the 
most prevailing feeling, indignation or astonish¬ 
ment. So daring and so outrageous, however, 
was it considered, that every mail from England 
was looked for with great anxiety, in the fond ex¬ 
pectation that such a daring promulgation of trea¬ 
son in a distant part of our empire, from the mem¬ 
ber of the metropolitan county, would have been 
followed by his committal to the Tower of London 
and subsequent public trial. 

It is true that it was reprehended—^by Mr. 
Spring Rice, then colonial minister; but as it was 
unpunished, the colonists began to fear that these 
sentiments were not as distasteful as they should 
have been. 

An admirable governor was soon after sent to 
Upper Canada, Sir Francis Head—a kind, but 
most inefficient one to Lower Canada, the Earl of 
Gosford. Sir Francis soon discovered that dif¬ 
ferent instructions were given to them, and that 
an union of the provinces was then under the con¬ 
sideration of the crown. 

In his usual bold and manly style, he thus de¬ 
precates that measure :—“ Toronto, Oct. 28, 1836. 
The remedy which I fear will be assiduously re¬ 
commended by the British population of Lower 
Canada is, that the two provinces should be uni¬ 
ted, and placed under the government of some indi¬ 
vidual* in whose coolness, decision, and ability 
they can rely. My humble opinion of this project 
is, that it would produce the effect of separating 
both the CsCnadas from the parent state, on the 
homely principle that if tainted and fresh meat be 
attached together, both are corrupted. So long 
as Upper Canada remains by itself, 1 feel confi¬ 
dent that by more moderate government her 
‘ majority men’ will find that prudence and princi¬ 
ple unite to keep them on the same side; but if 
once we were to amalgamate this province with 
Lower Canada, we should instantly infuse into the 
House of General Assembly a powerful French 
party, whose imp]||pcable opposition would be a 
dead, or rather living, weight, always seeking to 
attach itself to any question whatever that could 
attract and decoy the ‘ majority men.’ If the im¬ 
perial Parliament will now de^ with LoAver Canar 
da with firmness and decision there is nothing 
whatever to fear—if it vacillates, all is gone.” 

Such were the memorable words of Sir Francis 
Head in 1836, the year prior to the horrid and 
unnatural rebellion. The rebellion broke out, and 
was repressed, and Lord Durham was sent out to 
recommend the union of the provinces. He came 
like an Eastern satrap, bursting with vanity, 
inflated with pride, intoxicated with power, alter¬ 
nately playing the bashaw and the Jacobin, alarm¬ 
ing and disappointing by turn all who had hoped 
that his mission was to have been one of justice, 
firmness, and peace. 

The Wakefields, Turtons, and Bullers, were 
lords in the ascendant, and like all who are can¬ 
kered by envy, and who hate the excellence they 
cannot reach, they commenced their baneful and 
unprincipled career by reviling and stigmatizing 
the oldest and most incorruptible families in the 
colony as a compact. None but the limping loaf¬ 
ers par nohile fratrum found favor in Buller’s 
eyes, or were admitted into a participation of 
I Wakefield’s intrigues. 

1 The result was a more violent hatred of the 
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French, a ^neral alienation of the loyal British 
in Upper Canada, and an undissembled gloatins” 
and exultation of all the republican leaven to be 
found in both the provinces. 

John Durham abandoned his post on the very 
eve of a second reb llion, of which he acknowl¬ 
edged he had been duly apprized. Of Lord Dur¬ 
ham’s detestable report, the Chief Justice of 
Upper Canada, when in England in 1839, thus 
addressed the colonial minister;—“ As an inhabit¬ 
ant of Upper Canada, 1 did not hesitate to state 
officially to her Majesty’s secretary of state, im¬ 
mediately upon its appearance, that I was ready, 
in any place and at any time, to show that it 
was utterly unsafe to be relied upon as the foun¬ 
dation of parliamentary proceedinirs. 1 knew then, 
and I know now, that the means of refutintr the 
most important statements and conclusions con¬ 
tained in it must exist in the office of the colo¬ 
nial department, and could not require even a 
reference to the colony.” The union of the prov¬ 
inces was decided upon, Sir John Colborne recall¬ 
ed, Sir George Arthur superseded, and Mr. 
Poulett Thompson appointed governor-general to 
carry that measure, per fas et nefas. The advo¬ 
cate of the ballot and of the removal of the protec¬ 
tion from Canadian timber, was the most objection¬ 
able person who could have been selected for the 
hateful task; and it was in the general hatred that 
his political principles had produced in Canada he 
found one of the main ingredients of his success. 
He commenced his career with an open warfare 
with all the oldest and worthiest families in the 
Upper province, and eventually carried the mea.sure 
of the Union over the Canadas. He met his first 
Parliament, convoked under the Union, and after 
elections carried by open and unblushing force, he 
succeeded in carrying through the first session, be¬ 
came the object of universal dislike by the French, 
and expired just as the parliament was about to be 
prorogued. At his death, the French population 
were even more exasperated than previous to the 
rebellion. 

Of all men selected to cure the evils bequeathed 
to Canada by Lord Sydenham, Sir Charles Bagot 
was the very last to have been chosen, and least 
able to accomplish it. With a kindness only to be 
surpassed by his indecision, he was incapable of 
discovering the machinations and intrigues by 
which he was surrounded ; and he wanted the ne¬ 
cessary firmness to crush and control them after 
they became apparent. 

The herculean task of remedving these evils, 
and rectifying these disasters, is now left to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, in whom is to be found every 
combination suitable for the task. Incomiptible 
integrity, and unimpeachable veracity, indomita¬ 
ble firmness, and sound judgment; in fine, honor, 
probity, justice, benevolence, and every excellence 
that reflects credit on a man, and can ensure suc¬ 
cess to a governor. If he fails to remedy thc.se 
disaters and rectify these mistakes, then indeed 
Canada will be lost and given away. 

The Duke de Bordeaux. — ^The AugsburghGa- 
zetle states, from Gori^z, that the Duke de Bor¬ 
deaux has notified to the courts of Europe his 
determination to retain the title of Count de 
Chambord. This is said to be for the purpose of 
avoiding the alternative of accepting or refusing 
the title of King of France, which his party has 
given to him since the death of the Duke d’An- 
gouldme. 


j SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Astronomical Society. —June 14.—^The fol- 
. lowing communication was read :— 

I 

\ “ Some remarks on the telescopic appearance 

I of the moon, accompanying a model and a drawing 
of a portion of her surface,” by J. Nasmyth, \^sq. 
The model and drawing submitted, represent a 
portion of the moon’s surface of 190 by 160 miles, 
situated in the upper part of her left limb, as seen 
in an inverting telescope. The author aelecied 
the portion above mentioned as a subject for a 
model by reason of its comprising in a small space 
most of the chief features which so remarkably 
distinguish her surface. The model was con¬ 
structed with a view of illustrating the close rela- 
! tionship which appears to exist between the stnio 
ture of the lunar surface and that of a considerable 
portion of the earth, in regard to the similarity in 
the results of vast volcanic action. The author, in 
reference to the nature of the peculiarities of the 
surface of the moon, first remarks on the vast S7ze 
of the lunar craters as compared with those on the 
surface of the earth. Of these there exist some 
of the enormous magnitude of 150 miles in diame¬ 
ter, besides other circular formations, such as the 
“ Mare Serenitatis,” and “ Mare Crisiura,” which 
are from 200 to 300 miles in diameter, and which 
evidently owe their form to volcanic action of pro¬ 
digious central energy. This enormous effect, 
compared with that of volcanic agency on the 
earth’s surface, will appear less suprising when we 
consider that the mass of the moon is scarcely the 
seventieth part of that of the earth, and that conse¬ 
quently, the weight of the materials acted on by 
the volcanic force is diminished very considerably 
compared with bodies on the earth’s surface: the 
probable want of atmospheric resistance will also 
assist in accounting for the immensely greater 
effects produced. The beautiful and almost per¬ 
fectly circular form of the majority of the lunar 
craters may be due to the absence of wind or other 
disturbing causes, permitting the discharged mate¬ 
rials to |>erform the course due to the impulse 
comparatively free from all impediment. Next to 
the circular form of the craters, the author consid¬ 
ers that there is no feature more striking than the 
small cones or mounds which w'e observe in the 
centre, of most of the craters. These he considers 
to be the result of the last expiring efforts of the 
volcanic action, as we find it to be the case in 
Vesuvius and other terrestrial volcanoes. Other 
cases exist in wffiich there is no such central cone; 
but these may have resulted from the more sudden 
termination of the volcanic action which had per¬ 
mitted the fluid sooner to float across the bottom 
of the crater, and to form that plain, smooth sur¬ 
face which may be seen in a few cases. One has 
been, however, observed by the author in the 
upper part of the right limb of the moon, in which 
the lava had apparently kept flowing up so gently 
to the last as to leave the crater brimfull. The 
ruts or channels which may be distinctly observed 
in the sides or banks of the outside circular 
mounds, and which frequently extend to a consid¬ 
erable distance, prove that the matter discharged 
has not been entirely of a solid nature. Blocks 
of solid materials also appear to have been dis¬ 
charged with vast force and in a vast quantity. 
They may, in many cases, be observed lying abont 
the bases of the larger craters, where the surfaee 
is rendered quite rough by the quantity of such 
detacjied fragments. The last pcpuliarity, ad- 
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▼erted to by the author, consists in the bright lines 
which generally converge to a centre, and in which 
we frequently find a crater of very considerable 
magnitude. The material of these bright lines is 
evidently of a much more reflective nature than 
the contiguous or general surface of the moon, and 
in most cases the interior of the crater to which 
they converge is equally resplendent. The au¬ 
thor considers them to be derived from the same 
original cause which produced the central volcano, 
from which they appear to diverge.— Atherutum. 

Linnean Society. —June 18.—A paper was 
read by Mr. E. Solly on the solid vegetable oils. 
These oils were characterized by possessing stea- 
rine, the solid principle of all oils, in such quantity 
as to render them solid at the ordinary tempera¬ 
tures of the atmosphere. They were of the con¬ 
sistence of animal fats, and in many instances 
were used as substitutes for the fat of animals in 
the making of candles, and as substitutes for but¬ 
ter, as articles of diet. There was some difliiculty 
in distinguishing these oils from wax; but the 
latter was produced in much less quantities. The 
various plants yielding solid oils were pointed out, 
with the modes of obtaining the oils, and the uses 
to which they were subservient in the various parts 
of the world. Few or no British plants yield 
solid oils. The plants yielding butter, tallow, 
and solid oils which were mentioned are as fol¬ 
lows : —Theobroma cacaojChocoldkte nut-tree, yield¬ 
ing cacao butter; Vateria Indica^ producing a solid 
seinicrystalline fat, used for various purposes 
in India, where the tree is called tallow-tree; 
Pentadesma hulyracea^ the butter or tallow-tree of 
Sierra Leone. Several species of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Lauracese, as Laurus nobi- 
li3y Tetranthera sebifera or Litsea sebifera^ Laurus 
cinnamomum^ &c., yield solid oils, in addition to 
their volatile fluid oils. The Myristica moschala, 
the common nutmeg, with the M. sebifera, both 
yield a solid oil, sometimes called nutmeg butter; 
Bassia butyracea, the Mahva or Madhuca-tree, 
gives out a kind of butter whieh is used in India. 
The butter-tree of Mungo Park, found in Africa, 
is the Bassia Parkii of some writers, though 
others have doubted if the butter-tree of Park is a 
Bassia at all. The butter is also called Shoa but¬ 
ter, and specimens were exhibited procured by Dr. 
Stanger during the late Niger expedition. Seve¬ 
ral palms yield solid oils; the principal of these 
are the O)cos nucifera, cocoa-nut-tree, and the 
Elceis ipiineensis; the former yields the cocoa-nut 
oil and butter; the latter, the palm-oil of com¬ 
merce. All the fruits, however, of Palmacese 
are capable of yielding more or less solid oil, and 
many other species than those named yield the 
palm-oil of commerce.—A paper was read from 
Mr. Curtis, on the economy of the order Strepsip- 
tera.—A third paper was read from Dr. Hemming, 
on the anatomy of the muscles which move the 
peacock's tail.— Athenaum, 

Microscopical Society.— June 19.—A paper 
was read by E. J. Quekett, Esq., on an apparently 
new form of vegetable discharge from the human 
stomach, belonging to the class Algae. The So¬ 
ciety then adjourned until October. 

Paris Academy of Sciences.— July 1.—^M, 
Chevreul read a report on the various papers sent 
by M. Ebelmen, on the use of gas as an ameliora¬ 
tion of the process of fusion in high furnaces.— 
MM. Ferret and Galinier presentea a paper con¬ 
taining an account of l^arometrical and thermome- 


trical observations made by them in their travels 
in Abyssinia, and also a geographical map of the 
country. M. Amici presented a polariscope, so 
contrived as to demonstrate all the known facts of 
polarization. This was accompanied by a paper 
defending the microscope of his invention against 
some attacks made upon it by M. Matthieson, of 
Altona.—A communication was received from Dr. 
Mayer, of Bonn, on the electrical apparatus of the 
torpedo. The object of this paper is to prove that 
the ramifications of this apparatus are more exten¬ 
sive in the system of the animal which is endowed 
with it than has hitherto been supposed.—A letter 
was received from M. Pattersson, of Paris, on 
improvements in mechanical substitutes for the 
loss of limbs. A paper was read from M. Ducros, 
to show that the laws of the circulation of the 
blood are essentially electro-physical. According 
to this physician, the recoil of the sanguino-arterizu 
globules, by transforming the functions of the arte¬ 
ries into venous functions, is the efficient cause of 
various diseases, such as chlorosis, typhus fever, 
&c. He proposes as a remedy the more frequent 
use of alkalis in inflammatory cases.— Atkemeum. 

From the Corr^pondent of the National Intelligencer. 

LA REVUE DES DEUX MONDES-RAILWAYS. 

Paris, July 13, 1844. 

La Revu^ des Deux Mondes, of the Ist instant, 
opens with an article on the Mahrattas of the 
West and their country, and their situation in 
regard to British rule, from the pen of Theodore 
Pavie, an orientalist and traveller, who has visited 
British India. His account of the Mahratta char¬ 
acter is far from being favorable ; the power of the 
race cannot be restored : Monsieur Pavie has intro¬ 
duced various and good descriptions of manners 
and scenery. He had acquired repute by transla¬ 
tions from the Chinese, and he means to prepare a 
Mandchou dictionary. By the way, I have just 
purchased for Mr. Cushing a selection of works on 
the Mandchou language, which will facilitate his 
study of the Chinese. That gentleman has looked 
to every source for the means of increasing his fit¬ 
ness to be useful to his country. An oriental 
scholar, at least, will have been produced by his 
mission. If he has reached or should reach 
Pekin, the French opposition will scold Mr. Guizot 
with double asperity for having instructed the 
French envoy to refrain from the attempt. The 
second article of La Revue is the second part of 
an essay on Greek poetry read and referred to in 
Greece. The traveller finds Homer still illustrated 
there; the popular songs and traditions relate 
to antiquity ; striking afiinities abound between 
ancient and modem Hellas, in customs, manners, 
texts, localities; the language, both spoken and 
written, is constantly approximated-r-ipore and 
more assimilated—to the old and ppre tongue: 
this regeneration includes a recall of ideas and as¬ 
pirations ; it forms a new case in the history of na¬ 
tions. The Hellenists of this day know that they 
owe their liberty to their name; they wish. to 
1 prove themselves in every respect legitimate de- 
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seendants of the people who famished the finest 
models in heroism, literature, and the arts. We 
must all desire the fulfilment of the French enthu¬ 
siast’s hopes. The most important portion of the 
Review is of forty pages on the Moral and Politi¬ 
cal slate of Brazil, by a French tourist who re¬ 
cently visited the interior of the empire. He has 
drawn a dismal picture—an ignorant, semi-barba¬ 
rous population, disaflected and turbulent under a 
government scarcely more enlightened and up¬ 
right ; no efficient administration ; no real union 
of the provinces; neither substantive navy, nor 
manufactures; nor finances except the customs; 
clergy licentious and without the least influence in 
any quarter; no solid organization of any kind ; the 
inhabitants a mongrel breed—Portuguese, creoles 
of every hue, negroes, mulattoes, Indians; all the 
provinces aspire to independence; a Republic on 
the pattern of the American is the dream ; the Bra¬ 
zilians, in their silly pride, deem themselves too 
civilized to need even a constitutional monarchy: 
they place their great men, the generals in partic¬ 
ular, above the most renowned of the other hem¬ 
isphere. At his levees the young emperor never 
speaks ; he nods and motions, without intelligence 
in look or gesture; the traveller happened to be at 
Ouropreto on his Majesty’s anniversary ; this was 
celebrated by a military parade in the morning, 
and at night at the theatre by a dramatic pageant: 
the emperor’s portrait was brought forward on 
the boards; loyal couplets were sung; all the 
functionaries, civil and military, knelt before the 
portrait, and most of them kissed the hands on the 
canvass! Three rounds of hurrahs closed the 
homage. There are some curious details of the 
domestic existence of the interior; the working of 
the mines ; the search for superficial gold, and the 
treatment of the slaves. On the whole, the United 
States have not been exhibited by any of the 
foreign travellers in worse lights than Brazil is in 
these pages. We may suspect more or less of 
exaggeration and prejudice. The Review com¬ 
prises a good disquisition by the academician St. 
Beuve on the new edition of Pascal’s Thoughts, 
Letters, and Fragments, from the original manu¬ 
scripts which were first disinterred and explored 
by Cousin, and have been deciphered with won¬ 
derful pains by Faugere. The next article might 
have been signed Philo-Joinville. It defends the 
tenets of the prince’s pamphlet against the semi¬ 
official commentary of the Journal of the Hagtie. 
The Dutch critic believes it to be best that France 
should remain inferior to Great Britain at sea : if 
she became superior or equal, she would soon con¬ 
quer or endeavor to conquer the whole continent, 
which is safe enough from British power, the pro¬ 
per check to French ambition. Philo-Joinville 
argues that France, though she should match or 
overcome England on the waters, could never 
again deem universal empire, or the dominion of 
the continent, possible : that England interferes 
most with contin^nU^ independence and security; | 


extends her sway more formidably for the whole 
world; and, therefore, all the secondary powers 
should favor the rivalry, and be prepared to second 
the forces of France. 

The number terminates with a sensible, lauda¬ 
tory exposition of Sir Robert PecPs modifications 
of the banking and currency systems. I am glad 
to see the attention of the American papers to this 
subject. It has been extended, I trust, to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the House of Commons on the bill on 
the 27ih and 28th ultimo and the 4th instant. On 
the first of those days. Sir Robert repeated that 
the main object of the bill was, “that the govern¬ 
ment, w'ith the aid of the Bank of England, might 
have a salutary check and control over banks of 
issue besides, “ one of its principles was to en¬ 
courage free competition, although he put a re¬ 
straint on issues.” Colonel Torrens, in his reply 
to the Westminster Review, which treated the 
question shrewdly enough, observes : 

“ I continue to retain, after an attentive and 
patient consideration of all the objections urged by 
the able and scientific reviewer, the opinion which 
I formerly expressed, that the adoption of Sir 
Robert Peel’s plan for the renewal of the char¬ 
ter of the Bank of England will be the most 
important improvement in our monetary system 
which has been eflected since the passing of the 
act of 1819 for the resumption of cash payments.” 

In reply to a question from Sir W. James, rela¬ 
tive to the probable supply of gold,— 

“ Sir R. Peel said he could not do better than 
consult ‘ M’Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary,’ 
which contained all the information that had been 
received on the subject. The only definite infor¬ 
mation they had from consuls was from Russia, 
where it appeared there had, during the last year, 
been a great increase in the supply of gold. Mr. 
Murchison, also, had lately pubhshed a paper con¬ 
taining the result of his information as to the prob¬ 
abilities of a supply from Siberia, which his (Sir 
R. Peel’s) honorable friend would find very inter¬ 
esting reading. [A laugh.] 

“ Mr. P. M. Stewart said that if Mr. Murchison 
were to be taken as an authority, his statements 
made at the geographical society on the previous 
Saturday were most important. Among other 
things, Mr. Murchison stated that, during the last 
year half a million of gold had been obtained from 
the Ural mountains; and that in Silesia (an extent 
of country greater than the area of France) the 
rocks were entirely auriferous.” 


Railways are so prominent in the public econo¬ 
my and general weal of Europe and America that 
a special interest is felt in the legislative discus¬ 
sions concerning them. Yesterday I was involved 
in the perusal, quite to the end, of the debate in 
the House of Commons on the ministerial railways 
bill, against which the British companies were ex¬ 
erting all their influence, within and without. 
The report of it occupies nearly ten columns^ 
small type—of the Morning Chronicle. It com¬ 
prises valuable statistics of the subject, and instruc¬ 
tive views'of the action and tendencies of the mo- 
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nopoly. Mr. Grindstone Tindicated his bill in a 
speech as creditable to his powers, and illastrative 
of his peculiar capacity, as any he ever deliyered. 

The resolution and bill apply to companies that 
may be constituted. IMr. Gla^tone stat^ bis case, 
generally, in the following terms : 

“ If the bill gave the executive the power to 
purchase the raUways, or any one railway, at its 
discretion, be would vote against it; hut that 
would be foreclosing a question which the whole 
object of this bill w'as to open, and not to close. 
Government would have no absolute power of pur^ 
chasing any line under this bill; the companies 
had power to make an agreement with the govern¬ 
ment which should bind them, but government had 
no right or power to make an agreement that 
should bind the state. Government could not take 
a step to buy any one railway existing, or to be in 
future constructed, without a resort to parliament. 
An opinion might be entertained that even that 
conrse was not desirable. But the proposition he 
meant to contend for was, that parliament ought 
to have that discretion—^that, with respect to ex¬ 
isting railways, parliament was precluded from the 
power; and that, with respect to future railways, 
it was the bounden duty of parliament to reserve to 
itself that power.” 

But Mr. Entwistle, and the great majority of the 
railroad proprietors, protested “against the gov¬ 
ernment taking such power as might enable them, 
by future grant of parliament to take the field 
against private companies; the control that the 
public now have being sufficient for its protection.” 
This assertion Mr. Gladstone utterly exploded by 
details of the management of the companies in their 
fares and conveyances and their combinations for 
the perpetuation of high profits. Mr. Colquhoon 
thought that “ when the public had reaped the ad¬ 
vantage of an outlay of eighty million pounds, and 
of two thousand miles of the cheapest and quickest 
communication in Europe, it was intolerable that 
the first inteference of government should be with 
such a description of property.” Mr. Gladstone 
answered: 

“ Foreign railways—those in Be^ium, for ex¬ 
ample—were cheaper than ours. did not say 
they were so good, but they were certainly cheap¬ 
er—perhaps not much more than one-third of the 
price. It might be said that this was a richer 
country; but that seemed no reason why the pub¬ 
lic should pay for their railway communication 
more than was necessary. But the experiment of 
cheapening railway communication could never be 
made under the present system.” 

Sir Robert Peel observed that it was extremely 
difficult to achieve any measure for controlling so 
strong a monopoly as the railway interest; “the 
proprietors were going too far; he would advise 
them to husband their strength.” Mr. Gladstone, 
in his main speech, noted that, in the House, he 
was addressing a majority of railway proprietors, 
whose parliamentary strength was evinced in the 
nature and manner of the resistance to the bill. He 
proceeded in this strain : 

“ The argument used by these companies for 
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oeneiliatuig the public on railway matters was this: 
‘ Trust to competition ; matters have gone on very 
well; there are many fine railways; you can 
travel a deal faster than you used to do ; trust to 
competition to secure the interests of the public.* 
Now, for his part, he would rather give his confi¬ 
dence to a Gracchus, when speaking on the sub¬ 
ject of sedition, than give his confidence to a rail¬ 
way director when speaking to the public of the 
effect of competition. [Laughter.] But there was 
a deeper power in the opposition, [hear, hear,] and, 
he might as well use plain language, [hear, hear,] 
that power was that of parliament agents and so¬ 
licitors. [Cheers.] They were the great opponents 
of the bill. He need not tell the House the enor¬ 
mous expense which attended the passing of rail¬ 
way bills by means of parliamentary agents; thou¬ 
sands of pounds were paid, benefitting nobody but 
these persons, who were extremely well in their 
own way, but had no claim on the public. The 
lobbies were filled with persons interested in the 
passing of railway bills, soliciting members for 
votes. The proposition to cheapen and shorten 
proceedings in parliament upon railway bills had 
been one main cause of the opposition which had 
been got up by parties who well knew how to 
array and marshal everything that could render a 
measure objectionable and unpopular.” 

In refutation of the idea that new railway pro¬ 
jects might suflTer by the bill, Mr. Gladstone stated 
that since the 23d of April fifteen new companies 
had started, involving an expenditure of about 
twenty million pounds, and the shares of all the 
companies, new and old, had risen since it was 
known that the government would persevere in 
the bill: the power of interference could not be 
exercised unless the visible profits of railroads 
should reach ten per centum. Mr. Labouchere, 
one of the late whig cabinet, seconded the presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade, and explained why 
“ he differed from those with whom he generally 
acted.” He acknowledged that the directors of 
the railroads, who were for the most part the most 
intelligent mercantile men of the country, had con¬ 
ducted their business in an admirable manner, and 
rendered the greatest obligations to the public; yet 
the existing companies enjoyed a complete monopo¬ 
ly, not of the land alone on which the roads ran, but 
of the traffic; the legislature and the government 
were therefore bound to watch with jealousy the 
interests of the public: it would require a -very 
strong case to warrant the government in pur¬ 
chasing a railway, and undertaking the manage¬ 
ment of it; still the power of so doing might be 
necessary as an alternative; the law proposed 
would be used, primarily, in the way of revising 
fares and restraining profits; it must operate to 
prevent exorbitance and combination. Sir Robert 
Peel was obliged to consent to an adjournment of 
the debate. The whig oracles, the Chronicle and 
the Globe, lost no time in waging the fiercest war 
on the hill. 

The debate on the railways bill was resumed on 
the 11th with increased animation. Mr. Bright, 
the anti-corn law league orator, reprobated it as a 
concession of dangerous power to the government; 
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he was sure that the incomes of the railroad pro¬ 
prietors did not average more than five per cent.; 
none of the government departments or establish¬ 
ments were as well managed as jthe railways, 
lie said:— 

“ The London and Birmingharh Railway alone 
employed from fifteen hundred to two thousand per¬ 
sons, with salaries varying from JC70 to jC 1,000, 
and they spent more than X‘‘200,000 for wages, 
stores, tools, and a variety of other expenditure. 
The Great Western Railway must pay more than 
this; and if all this influence fell into the hands 
of the executive government, would it not affect 
the freedom of the constituencies of those places 
through which the railroads passed ?** 

Mr. Bernal followed with the remark that the 
poor were the most benefited by the new convey¬ 
ance, and that the government scheme for power 
would arrest private enterprise. Competition 
W’ould suffice for the reduction of fares. Rail¬ 
ways in Great Britain, though they cost thirty- 
two thousand pounds sterling per mile, were much 
cheaper to travel by than those of France, Belgi¬ 
um, or America—a gross mistake, by the way. 
Mr. Charles Buller delivered the most energetic 
or vehement and plausible speech in opposition. 
He dealt in grand hyperboles about the ominous¬ 
ness of the bill as a precedent of executive inter¬ 
ference or usurpation. “ Before long, the English 
people would be declared incapable of doing any 
act for themselves, and commissioners appointed 
to cut their meat for them. The whole present 
system of railways would be altered by the intro¬ 
duction of the atmospheric principle, now sanc¬ 
tioned by the highest authorities in practical sci¬ 
ence.” Sir Robert Peel advocated the bill. He 
mentioned that in one case of a railway the ex¬ 
pense before a committee amounted to no less a 
sum than ohe hundred and sixty-six thousand 
pounds sterling! In regard to the faculty of pur¬ 
chasing, he continued :— 

“ It was not the intention of the government to 
exercise an indiscriminate power of purchase, but 
it was considered necessary to reserve that power 
as a check on possible extortion. He contended 
that the power granted to parliament by this bill 
was a power which it ought to have. Then, as 
regarded the transmission of letters by railways, 
it was the duty of parliament to see that that was 
completely under the control of government. As 
regarded the carrying of the humbler classes, he 
thought it was the duly of parliament to see that 
those persons should be conveyed to the place of 
destination safely and comfortably, and at the 
lowest possible price. Upon this part of the sub¬ 
ject he begged to refer to the report of the French 
Chambers, and this report recommended that there 
should be third-class covered carriages for the ad¬ 
vantage of the humbler classes.” 

The bill passed to a second reading by a vote 
of one hundred and eighty-six to ninety-eight. 
Our Paris journals quote the debate, pro and con. 


From Iht Atbeniram. 

MISCELLANY. 

Letters have been received by Captain Grover 
from Dr. Wolff, written in the desert, only three or 
four days’ journey from Bokhara. The doctor has 
received great kindness from the Kaleefa Abd Arrah- 
man, who is described as the spiritual guide of the 
king of Bokhara, and is dignified by tlie title of 
Majesty. “He has given me,” writes the doctor, 
“ letters to the king of Bokhara, and tells me posi¬ 
tively that Stoddard is alive, Conolly not quite cer¬ 
tain. No public execution had taken place of either 
of them ! I am his guest; he has just now entered 
my room, (this was at Iffero,) and showed me a letter 
he had written to the king of Bokhara, stating that 
it is of the highest importance that Stotldari and 
Conolly should be given up to me, and reparation 
made to England for the insult, and not to keep me 
longer than three days. This letter is to be dispatched 
by an express Turcomaim, and will reach Bokhara 
before me. His Majesty also sends with me one of 
his own relations, to introduce me properly to the 
king of Bokhara.” But in an address to Missionary 
Societies, received by the same packet, the doctor 
writes less hopefully. He therein observes :—“ Since 
I left Teheran, the prospects of my finding, well and 
alive and free, my friends Stoddart and Conolly, be¬ 
come, with the progress of ray journey towards Bok¬ 
hara, dimmer and dimmer, and daily more cloudy. 
I find everywhere, it is true, people who tell me that 
both are alive, and it is also a fact that no public 
execution has been witnessed at Bokhara; and it is 
also true that the Kaleefa, the holy dervish of the 
Muwr, whose hospitable tent I left yesterday, escorted 
by one of his relation.s, and other Turcomanns. to¬ 
wards Bokhara, tells me that Stoddart certainly was 
alive ; but it is also certain that if they are alive, they 
must sigh in the miserable prison called Harum 
Seray. ♦ * In case that you should not learn, 
after my arrival at Bokhara, that both Conolly and 
Stoddart are dead, and even my own head has fallen 
by the hand of the ruler of Bokhara, I beseech you, 
then, to exert all your powers for some higher pur¬ 
pose, for some more noble purpose than avenging the 
death of those excellent and gallant officers and other 
Europeans—I mean, exert your powers, then, for the 
purpose of ransoming two hundred thousand Persian 
slaves, and several Italians, as Giovanni, the watch¬ 
maker, &c. And I also beseech you to learn, should 
you hear of my o\iti execution, that there was a Jew 
who has been enabled, by God’s grace, to expose his 
life for the purpose of saving the lives of Gentiles. 
And you, noble relations of my beloved Georgiana, 
should you hear that my head has fallen at Bokhara, 
be kind to my wife, and to my dear son.” 

The papers make mention of a piece of good for¬ 
tune lately befallen Mr. Leigh Hunt, with wffiich, we 
are sure, our readers will heartily sympathize; not 
merely for the ease of mind which it ensures to an 
old literary friend, in the autumn of his life, but for 
the lustre which is thereby reflected on other and 
honored names. The facts we believe to be ihe.se :— 
Only two or three days before his untimely death, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley mentioned to his wife his in¬ 
tention of making some provision for Mr. Hunt, 
should he ever succeed to the family properly. On 
the death of Sir Timothy, almost the first act of the 
grandson, the present Sir F. Percy Shelley, was to 
fulfil the intentions of his father, and settle an annuity 
of £130 a-year on Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, and the sur¬ 
vivor. 

On the strength, we presume and hope, of former 
success, Mr. Kemble has commenced a new course 
of Shakspearian readings. In the present state of 
the stage, these readings are nearly all that remain 
to give an idea of the old acted drama; and they a^ 
on that account, of especial value to young people. 
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While ercry girl is expected to sit down to the piano 
and sing for the entenainment of friends, not one in 
fifty, no, nor one in five hundred, is capable of read¬ 
ing a song with anything like dramatic etfect; how, 
then, is it possible they can sing it ? for singing is but 
another and more emphatic form of reading. The 
ditficullies, we admit, are greater than might be at 
first supposed ; the difficulty, indeed, of reading one 
of Shakspear’s plays greater, perhaps, than stage 
personation; for the actor has but to preserve the 
self-consistency of a particular character, whereas the 
reader must mark distinctly the character of each and 
all the dramatis personas, and contrast them even in 
the most subordinate parts. But the admitted diffi- 
culiy only makes the preliminary study all the more 
necessary. 

A MiNiATtTRE of Milton has recently come to light, 
and become the property of the Duke of Buccleugh, 
who purchased it for one hundred guineas.—“ It was 
sold a few weeks since,'’ says our informant, “among 
some rubbishing paintings, by Mr. Foster, which had 
been imported from France, and had belonged to a 
3Ir. Villiers, a deceased English resident at Tours. 
The miniature was bought at Mr. Foster’s sale for 
21. IO 5 . in an apparently dirty and dilapidated state, 
which veiled, but did not absolutely hide its delicate 
execution. It was called a portrait of ‘Milton,’ but 
considered of doubtful authenticity. Upon examin¬ 
ing it, when taken from its old frame, the monogram 
of S. C., (Samuel Cooper,) one of the earliest and be.st 
of our miniature painters, was found in slight lines 
at the right hand of the portrait. Some old French 
paper and gold-beaters’ skin were carefully peeled 
firom the back of it, and the following inscription was 
discovered—‘ Milton—painted by Samuel Cooper.’ 
The miniature bears a general likeness to the por¬ 
traits of the great poet, taken after his blindness—but 
has a finer, more youthful, and more elevated expres¬ 
sion. The ordinary portraits of Milton represent him 
more like the preacher of a conventicle, than an in¬ 
spired poet; not so this miniature, which I judge to 
have been taken about the period of his holding otfice 
as Latin Secretary, and therefore before his loss of 
sight. The poet w'ears a black suit with a lace col¬ 
lar : no hands are shown. This is the second minia¬ 
ture known to exist, the other being at Rokebv. Like 
the miniatures of the time, it is painted chiefly in 
body colors, with that great freedom and flowing 
touch for which Cooper’s miniatures are distinguished. 
The hair at the temple is slightly damaged, but in 
other respects it is in very fair condition. It may 
now be seen at Messrs. Dominic Colnaghi’s, where it 
remains for a short time before it goes to the 
engravers.” 

Many questions have been asked of us as to the 
pecuniary circumstances of the late Thomas Camp¬ 
bell, and a general impression appears to prevail th.^t, 
latterly, he labored under pecuniary difficulties. We 
sincerely believe that there is no just ground for any 
such fears. Words dropped by Mr. Campbell have, 
indeed, been urged as proof to the contraiy ; but the 
poet, like all of “his tribe,” had his peculiarities, and 
amongst them were a strange forethinknng in respect 
to money matters. Without the slightest disposition 
to ostentation or idle expense, he had such a horror 
of dependence, with the accompanying poverty, that 
he was ever anxious alxmt the future. But for a 
widower with only one child, Mr. Campbell’s certain 
income was snfiScient for his very moderate require¬ 
ments ; he had a pension of £200 a-ycar from govern¬ 
ment. The interest of £5000 in the funds for his life, 
the profits from the sale of his Poems, two or three 
editions of which, have been sold within the last few 
years, and whatever he could realize from his edito¬ 
rial and literary labors. Now judging of his position 
by the fortunes of literary men generally, it is impos¬ 


sible to believe that Mr. Campbell was in difficulties. 
His removal to France was merely to enable a niece 
who had just come to re.side with him, 10 acquire a 
knowledge of the French language, and other educa¬ 
tional advantages. 

We hear that Mr. Front, the veteran water-color 
artist, has left his retirement at Hastings in renovated 
health, and is about to resume his profession in the 
metropolis.—Recent accounts from Cairo make men¬ 
tion of Mr. John Lewis having become so completely 
Turkish in his habits that there appears no prospect 
of his return to his native country ; but he has not 
discontinued the use of his pencil, having accumu¬ 
lated a store of sketches of the oriental subjects with 
which he is surrounded. 

Upwards of £1000 of the sum wanting to complete 
the Edinburgh Monument to the Memor>’ 01 Sir 
Waller Scott, has been produced by a “ Waverley 
Ball,” held, in London, at Willis’ Rooms, and 
attended by 1,438 persons, including many of the 
most distinguished names in society. A procession 
of the characters in the Waverley Novels made a por¬ 
tion of the evening’s entertainments. 

The Prussian king is about to add the “Eumenides,” 
of ^schylus, to the number of revivals of the ancient 
Greek drama, which have taken place, by his direc¬ 
tion, at the palace-theatre of Potsdam. The German 
translation, for th^ purpose, will be made by the 
Hellenist, Herr Donner; and Meyerbeer has under¬ 
taken the composition of the musde. 

From Paris, we learn, that M. Prisse, who has 
resided for some years in Egypt, has sent home a 
monument of great value, obtained from the ruins of 
Karnac—the bas-reliefs from the hall of the ancestors 
of Moeris. These bas-reliefs contain in two compart¬ 
ments, about 60 portraits of the ancient Pharaohs,— 
ranged in the order of their dynastic succession. 

Ma. Rowland Hill.— The merits of the post-office 
reformer richly deserve the public acknowledgment 
which they are now receiving. Late disclosures will 
serve to suggest some possible reasons why his task 
was more than usually difficult, and w^hy he so con¬ 
stantly met with departmental obstructions, and was 
anxiously sent adrift at the earliest opportunity. 
Post-office arrangements are more complicated than 
the public suspected. Popular odium, however, has 
been roused, the discipline of popular ridicule ad¬ 
ministered—activity is alive —Funch publishes his 
Anti-Graham envelopes, other speculators propose 
padlock wafers, and every stationer s shop teems with 
the .letter motto, “Not to be Grahnrncd.” The 
national opinion has in every way been strongly and 
unequivocally expressed. Such reflections as these 
give a strong interest to the cast of a medallion of 
Mr. Row'land Hill, which we have just received. It 
is not only a good likeness, but has an artistic expres¬ 
sion of mcdiiaiivencss, that adds to its value as the 
portrait of a public benefactor. The artist is Mr. 
Bernard Smith. 


Archatological Society or Great Britain. 
—A society under the above title, for the study, 
restoration, and preservation of English antiquities, 
and particularly of ecclesiastical architecture, has 
been established in the course of the present year, 
and now consists of upwards of 600 members, 
including the names of six bishops, and several 
other high dignitaries of the church. It is in¬ 
tended to hold a general annual meeting on the 
plan of the British Association, the first of which 
will be held during the present month at Canter¬ 
bury. 
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OUR family: a domestic novel. 


CHAPTER VL-CATECHISM JACK. 

My father was the parish doctor ; and when he 
entered the surgery, Mr. Postle was making up a 
parish prescription. A poor, shabbily-dressed 
woman was waiting for the medicine^ and a tall, 
foolish-looking lad was waiting for the poor 
woman. She was a widow, as it is called, without 
incumbrance, and had a cottage and some small 
means of her owm, which she eked out, w’ith the 
stipend allowed her by Ihe overseers for taking 
charge of some infirm or imbecile pauper. The 
half-witted boy was her present ward. 

“It’s for Jacobs,” said the woman, as my 
father glanced over the shoulder of his assistant at 
the prescription. “ He gets wus and wus.” 

“ Of course he does,” said my father; “ and 
will, whilst he takes those opium pills. 

“ So I tell him,” said the woman,—“with his 
ague, and in a fiat, marshy country like this, with 
water enough about to give any one the hydraul¬ 
ics.” 

“ Hydroptics.” 

“ Well, droptics. You want stimulusses, says 
1, and not nar—narcis—” 

“ Narcotics.” 

“ Well, cotics. But the poor people all take 
it. If it’s their last penny, it goes for a pennorth 
of opie, as they call it, at Doctor Shackle’s.” 

“ I wonder he sells it,” said my father. 

“ And asking your pardon, doctor,” said the 
woman, “ I wonder you don’t. They say he 
makes a mint of money by it.” 

“Never!” said my father, with unusual em¬ 
phasis—“ never, if I want a shilling !” 

“ Talking of money,” said the woman, “ there’s 
a report about goolden guineas, chucked last night 
by nobody knows who—for it was done in the 
dark—into the Hobbes’ cottage. They have just 
lost their only child, you know.” 

The assistant suddenly checked the pestle with 
which he was pounding, and looked inquisitively 
at his principal, who fixed his eyes on the idiot 
boy. 

“ Well, my lad, and who are you!” inquired 
my father. “ What’s your name!” 

“ M. or N.,” answered the boy, slowly dragging 
the wet forefinger, which he haii withdrawn from 
his mouth, with a long snail-like trail along the 
counter. 

“ Fiddlesticks,” exclaimed the woman, giving 
her charge a good shaking by the shoulder. 
“ You’ve got another name besides that.” 

“ Yes,” drawled the boy, “some call me the 
Catechism Jack.” 

“ Ah !—that’s an odd name !” said my father. 
“ Who gave it you!” 

“ My godfathers and godmothers in my baptism,” 
said Jack. 

“No such thing, sir,” said the woman; “it 
was the idle boys of the village, because he was 
always repeating on it; and, indeed, poor fellow, 
he can repeat nothing else.” 

“ Then how did he get that ?” 

“Why you see, sir,” said the woman, “be¬ 
tween ourselves it was all along of his godmother.” 

“ Ah !—indeed !” exclaimed my father, pricking 
up his ears at such an appendix to the recent dis¬ 
cussion in the bedroom. “ His godmother, eh!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Tozer as was, for she’s dead now, 
as well as his own mother; and that’s how he 
came into my care. His mother went first, while 
he was in petticoats, and so Mrs. Tozer took charge 
of him, and sent him to the infant day-school. 


She was a very strict woman in her religions prin¬ 
ciples, and so was the schoolmistress; and both 
made it a great pint for the children to be taught 
accordingly, which they was. Well, one day there 
they were, all in the school-room up one pair, and 
little Jack amongst the rest, the last of the row, 
a-setting on the very end of a long form close to 
the open door. Well, by-and-by the children were 
all called up to say Catechism ; so up they all got 
at once, except Jack, who had been playing instead 
of getting his task by rote, which made him back- 
warder to rise than the rest,—when, lo ! and 
behold! up tilts the form, like a rearing horse, 
and pitches Jack, heels over head, through the 
door and down the whole stone flight, where he 
was picked up at the bottom perfectly unsensible.” 

“ Ah !—with a concussion of the brain,” said 
roy father. 

“ A contusion of the occiput,” added Mr. Postle; 
“the spinal vertebr® excoriated, of course, and 
bruises on both patellae.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said the woman, 

“ but he had a lump on the back of his head as 
big as an egg ; the nubbles of his back were rubbed 
raw, and his two kneepans were as black as a coal. 

It was thought, too, that his intellex were shook 
up into a muddle.” 

“ No doubt of it,” said my father. 

“ Well, to go on with Jack. At long and at 
last he came to, sore enough and smarting, as yon 
may suppose, for he had been carried home to his 
godmother, and she had rubbed his wounds with 
sperrits and salt, which had got into the cuts. 
And now, Jack, says she, mark my words, and let 
them be a warning. It’s a judgment of God upon 
you, says she, for not knowing your catechism ; 
for if so be you had got it by heart, you would 
have riz with the rest, and then all this w’ould 
never have happened. But it’s a judgment upon 
you, says she, and the schoolmistress said the 
same thing ; till between both the poor thing was 
so scared, he set to work, he did, at his catechism, 
and never rested, day or night, till he had got it by 
heart, as he has now, so thoroughly, you may 
dodge him, any how, backward or forward, and he 
won’t miss a syllable. And that’s how he come 
by it, sir, as well as the nickname : for, except 
catechism, which his head is too full of, I suppose, 
to hold anything else, he don’t know a thing in 
the world.” 

“Poor fellow!” said my father, opening one 
of the surgery drawers. “ Here, Jack, will you 
have a lozenge!” 

“ Yes, verily, and by God’s help, so I will. ' 
And I heartily thank-” 

“There, there, hush! go along with you,” 
said the woman, giving her prot^g4 a push towards 
the outer door, and then, taking up the medicine, 
with a nod of acknowledgment to Mr. Postle, and a 
curtesy to my father, she departed, her forlorn 
charge clinging to her garments, and muttering 
scraps of that formula which had procured for him 
the sobriquet of Catechism Jack. 

CHAPTER VII.—A PATIENT. 

“ Poor creature !” muttered my father, care¬ 
fully fishing a drowning fiy out of the inkstand 
with the feather-end of a pen, and then laying the 
draggled insect to dry itself on the blotting-paper; 

“ poor harmless, helpless creature !” 

The assistant stopped his pounding, and looked 
inquisitively, first at the speaker, and then at the 
supposed object of his sYmnathv. T 
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I wonder,’’ continued my father, etill talking 
to himself, if he would like to carry out the 
medicine 1” 

Mr. Postle hastily resumed hia mortar practice, 
with an interjectional ** Oh !” 

“ Job is gone, I suppose.” 

Mr. Postle pounded like mad. 

“ Job is gone, isn’t he t” repeated my father. 

” Yes, with the best livery.” 

” In that case,” said my father, heedless of the 
best blue and drab, ” we shall want another boy. 
And I am thinking, Postle, that yonder half-witted 
fellow might, perhaps, carry the basket as well as 
another.” 

” What, the catechism chap 1 Why, he’s an 
idiot!” 

“ Or nearly so,” said my father; “ and, as 
such, shut out from the majority of the occupations 
by which lads of his rank in life obtain a liveli¬ 
hood. The greater the obligation, therefore, to 
prefer him to one of the few employments adapted 
to his twilight intelligence.” 

“ What, to carry out the physic ?” 

“ And why not ?” 

Nothing,” said Mr. Postle, but plying the 
pestle as if he would have pounded the mortar 
itself into a powder, ” nothing at all. Only when 
an idiot carries out the physic, it’s time to have a 
lunatic to make it op.” 

” Phoo ! phoo !” said my father, “ the boy has 
arms and legs, and quite head-piece enough for 
such simple work. At a verbal message, no 
doubt, he would blunder.” 

” Yes, would n’t he 1” said Mr. Postle. “ Take 
of compliments and catechism, each a dram,—mix 
—shake well up—-and administer.” 

” Like enough,” said my father, “ if one in¬ 
trusted any verbal directions to his memory. But 
he goes on parish errands, and knows every house 
in the place; and might surely deliver a written 
label at the right door, as well as a printed notice.” 

“I wish,” said Mr. Postle, gloomily, “there 
may be any to deliver. Our drugs are drugs ! 
We hardly do a powder a day. The business 
IS in a rapid decline, and in another month won’t 
be worth a pinch of magnesia. There’s the 
Great House gone already—and next we shall 
lose the parish.” 

“How!—the Great House!” exclaimed my 
father, with more anxiety and alarm than he had 
betrayed before about his simious patient. “ Is 
the monkey dead, then!” 

“ Yes—of bronchitis.” 

“ Poor child !” ejaculated my &ther. 

“ I should like to open him,” said Mr. Postle. 

“ I hoped she was provided for,” said my father, 
with a sigh. 

“If you mean little Betty,” said the assistant, 

“ it is no loss to her,—at least to judge by Mother 
Hopkins’ language.” 

“ Why, what does she say 1” asked my father, 
with a tone and look of unmitigated surprise. 

“ Only all that is bitter and acid. The ungrate¬ 
ful old hag ! I should like to stop her mouth with 
a pitch-plaster!” 

“Hush, hushV’ whispered my father; and 
Postle did hush, for, confirming an old proverb. 
Mother Hopkins herself hobbled into the surgery, 
with foul weather on her face. Her lips were 
compressed—^there was a red angry spot in the 
mid^e of each sallow cheek, and anger glimmered 
in her dark black eye, like a spark in a tinder- 
box. She spoke harshly and abruptly. | 


“ I’m ccnne to return the bottles.” 

“ Very good!” said my father, receiving phial 
after phial from the cankered woman, with as 
much courtesy and humility as if he had been 
honored and obliged by her custom. “ I hope the 
medicine has done you good. How is your lame¬ 
ness!” 

“ As bad as ever.” 

“ I am 8 ori 7 to hear it,” said my father; “ but 
your complaint is chronic, and requires time for 
its treatment. By-and-by we shall see an amend¬ 
ment.” 

“We shall see no such thing,” said the shrew. 
“ I am’t going to take any more physic.” 

“No!” 

“ No. It’s good for nothing, or you would n’t 
give it away gratis.” 

My father’s face flushed slightly—as whose 
would not 1—with so much physic thrown into it, 
though but metaphorically—all the draughts and 
embrocations he had supplied her with for the last 
six months! But the angry hue passed away 
long ere one could have washed off a splash of 
rose-water. It was hard for him to be long angry 
with any one,—impossible, with a decrepit woman, 
so poor, so sickly, and so ragged. One glance at 
her cooled the transient heat in an instant. As to 
speaking harshly to so much wretchedness, he 
would as soon have poured vitriol on her tatters. 
His words were still kind, his voice cordial, his 
smile genial. 

“ Well! and how is little Betty!” 

“ Little Betty’s at home,” replied the woman, 
with a short sharp twang in her tone that showed 
the very chord most out of tune had been struck 
upon. “ She might have been at the Great 
House;—^but, thank God, she isn’t. She’s not 
an animal!” 

“ You mean a beast!” suggested my father. 

“ I say she’s not an animd,—nor shan’t sleep 
with one. And a monkey, too—a nasty, filthy, 
basilicon monkey.” 

“ Brazilian,” muttered my father—“ Brazilian.” 

“ Well, Brazilian—an ugly, foreign, outlandish 
varmint!” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed my father, “ there’s the 
prejudice! If the creature had been a little dog, 
now, or a kitten, or a squirrel, you would never 
have objected to it.” 

“ Squirrels and kittens be hanged!” cried the 
old woman, waxing in wrath. “It an’t the sort 
of creature—it an ’t the species; but the detri¬ 
ment to the juvenile constitution. A doctor might 
know better the valley of the natural warmth of 
the human body than to have it extracted by a 
brute beast.” 

My father was dumbfoundered. The charge was 
so plausible, and couched in such set phrase, that 
he did not know what to think of it; but appealed, 
by a perplexed look, to his assistant. 

“ Prompted—put up to it,” muttered Mr. Postle, 
in a characteristic aside. He had turned his back 
to the counter, and was apparently reading alond 
the label on one of the drawers. The woman, in 
the mean time, thrust the last phial into the Doc¬ 
tor’s hand as hastily as if it burnt her fingers. 

“That’s all the bottles,” she said; “and 
there,” throwing a paper bag on the counter— 
“ there’s the corks.” 


0 Ingratitude !—marble-hearted fiend !—how 
hadst thou possessed that thankless woman with a 
demon, fit only, like those of old, to inhabit a swine. 
Weekly, daily, recalling the better times she had 
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SOW rjo benctmed her inability to fee a 
JT la-y in ipothecary; daily, almost 
?iiw jai lamented the deUcale constitution 
A* rwr me 3ecrT. and the impossibility of furnish- 
jfii anr wxi 1 Jetier bed^ more generous diet, and 
aig ' iie r jarments,—wants for which, by will and 
cerM, ler oenet'actor had endeavored to provide; 

m his very teeth, all his charitable 
inri«^aa5. louoos, composing draughts, and tonic 
jj;i\tarss. bottles and corks include, and then, in 
to pour on his benevolent head the full phi- 
of* her wrath, bitter as the waters of Marah, 
aad corrosive as aqua fortis ! It might have moved 
a samt! But there was in my father’s nature so 
much of the milk of human kindness, and in that 
■uiit such a sweet butterish principle, that stirring 
hrs temper the wrong way seemed merely to oil it. 
Thus, when he responded again to the querulous 
iDgrate, it was as the music of an .£olian harp in 
the parlor-window to a hurdy-gurdy at the area 
rads. 

‘‘ Well, Well,—^we need not quarrel, Mrs. Hop¬ 
kins. The monkey is dead, and so there is no 
harm done. I meant all for the best, and hoped to 
do you a service. Little Betty would have been 
comfortably lodged, and well fed, and was to be 
warmly clothed from head to foot.” 

” Thank ye for nothing!” retorted the snappish 


one. I can clothe little Betty myself: and when 
she famishes for victuals and drink, and not afore, 
she shall sleep with apes, baboons, and orange 
outangs.” 

“ Orang,” said my father, sotto voce —o-rang.” 

“ Well—horang. 1 should like to see your own 
twins, 1 should, with a great wild man of the 
woods in their cradle !” 

My father's lips moved to reply; but before he 
could utter a syllable he was forestalled by a noise 
like the groan of execration which is sometimes 
heard at a public meeting. All eyes turned in the 
direction of the sound ; and lo! there stood Kezia, 
her mouth still open and round as that of a cannon, 
her eyes staring, her cheeks both of a crimson, her 
arms uplifted, and her hands clenched, with utter 
indignation. One of her many errands to the sur¬ 
gery had brought her just in time to overhear the 
atrocious wish that converted her, pro tempore, into 
a she-dragon. In another moment she confronted 
the cantankerous Mrs. Hopkins, who assumed an 
attitude of defiance, and plainly show’ed that if the 
flesh was weak the spirit w'as willing enough for 
the encounter. My father would fain have inter¬ 
fered, but was intreated, by signs and in a whisper, 
by Postle, not'to “check the effervescence.” 

But the combatants shall have a chapter to them* 
selves. 


From the Dublin Univeraity Magaziae. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND, 

mi HSAJlUfa OF THK KB-PtrBLICATION OF THB WKITBIl'l FIBST 
LITK&AET BS8AV UT AMERICA. 

Oh, speak no more of future fame. 

This throbbing heart to ease ; 

What woman, worthy of her name, 

Could cling to such as these ? 

And tell me not my page is read 
In that far distant land 

Where erst the pilgrim fathers led 
Their faint yet faithful band. 

For, oh, my friend, my bleeding feet 
Will never reach the goal; 

And were it won, it could not meet 
The wishes of my soul. 

To man the laurel we allow— 

His temples it adorns ; 

But placed on woman’s lowlier brow 
It proves a crown of thorns. 

The lowly head that bends to bear, 

Its burden could not grace : 

The only woman fit to wear 
Would deem it her disgrace! 

Her home, her hope, her heart is found 
Where she is loved and known; 

There meekly, as on holy ground. 

Her own bright wreath is won. 

The gems that in her bosom shine, 

She deemeth all too few 


To hallow that domestic shrine 
Her wishes hallow too! 

Her heart must break before it burst 
The bondage God imposed. 

Fame comes when fate hath done its wont, 
And heart and hope are closed! 

The hot sirocco drinks the dews 
That linger mid the flowers, 

Before their bright-eyed petals lose 
The light of morning hours! 

The furnace-blast of sorrow dries 
The springs of woman’s hope. 

Before her altered spirit tries 
With loftier roind^ to cope. 

One yearning look she casts behind, 

Then rushes wildly on: 

Who heedeth now the tears that blind 
The bright yet blighted one ? 

Oh, lead her gently back again 
To that one spot on earth. 

Where fond aflfection Veaves her chain. 
And holier thoiights have birth! 

It may not be!—her heart is changed— 

Its earlier life is o’er: 

The bounding pulses once deranged. 

Beat healthfully no more! 

• • « • • 

The listening crowd her strains admiie: 

To them’t is never known, 

That ere a woman wake the lyre 
Her woman’s heart is gone ! 
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The Proposed Prussian Colony in Texas.— 
The Galveston Civilian gives the following account 
of the nature, objects and operations of the Ger¬ 
man Association for planting a colony in Texas:— 

The management of the afiairs of the associa¬ 
tion has been entrusted to Count de Castel, a dis¬ 
tinguished military officer, holding a commission in 
the service of Austria, and at present at Mayence, 
the seat of the confederation. The object is to in¬ 
troduce into this country from six to ten thousand 
agriculturists from the surplus population of Ger¬ 
many. This measure has been determined upon 

from information furnished by Count L-, from 

which it was decided by the distinguished and phi¬ 
lanthropic personages engaged in the enterprise, 
that Texas presented the best field for the prose¬ 
cution of their designs for the improvement of 
the condition of their people, by removing the ex¬ 
cess of population to a new country, presenting an 
extended field for labor and enterprise, and thus 
benefiting both those who go and those who re¬ 
main. The object is to provide those who emi¬ 
grate with all the means necessary to sustain them 
until their industry has been made available for 
their own support in this new field, and also prop¬ 
erly to direct that industry. 'Liberal overtures 
were made to the company, both in Brazil and 
Guatemala, for colonization in those countries; but 
Texas was preferred, both on account of its soil 
and climate, but more particularly from its institu¬ 
tions and the hardy and enterprising character of 
its inhabitants, and its promising prospects. Count 
de Castel has succeeded in obtaining the support 
of the King of Prussia to this enterprise, and, at 
the last accounts, was about to secure the coope¬ 
ration of the Emperor of Austria. It is worthy of 
mention that Col. Dangerfield, the agent of this 
government in Germany, has contributed materi¬ 
ally to the success of this enterprise, as well as in 
promoting an interest in the afiairs of this country 
generally, in the States of the Germanic Confede¬ 
ration. 


The Great West. —^It is but a little while since 
the West began. Many men yet living can re¬ 
member when this great valley was a wilderness, 
and the Mississippi a desolation, navigated by ca¬ 
noes and fishes only; when Detroit, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, were not, and when New Or¬ 
leans was but a small settlement. Within the last 
few years the West has burst out with an amazing 
quantity of products, which have overwhelmed the 
places and means of transportation and the mar¬ 
kets of sale, and yet it is quite evident that all this 
is but the preparation for the beginning. This 
nineteenth century is the only century which seems 
to have done the world any good in the way of 
arts and commerce.—^It is but fifty-three years 
since the first cotton was shipped from this coun¬ 
try, packed in a few old sugar hogsheads, and now 
it leads the commerce of the world. The lead 
which comes down the Mississippi has already 
closed the mines of the old world, from whence 
our supplies formerly came; and in oils, the west¬ 
ern hog is running hard competition with the 
whale and the olive tree. Hemp and wool will 
very soon, it is evident, be articles of large expor¬ 
tation, so that in these two great articles also we 
shall change our attitude from that of buyers to 
that of sellers. 

Id the transit of produce down and merchandLse 


I up the Mississippi, there has hitherto been great 
confusion, damage and loss, from the want of sys¬ 
tem and suitable accommodations. The ship and 
the steamer were often far apart, making heavy 
expenses of drayage; the mud of the levee and 
the rains damaged the packages, and often the 
goods. The trouble of sending grain was very 
great; and when brought in the form of fiour and 
meal, it was half of it sour. A remedy for all this 
has been commenced, we are glad to know, in the 
erection of vast warehouses on the opposite side of 
the river from New Orleans, where cargoes may 
be discharged and taken in under cover, with dis¬ 
patch and at small expense. 

One warehouse has already been erected 667 
feet in length and 120 in depth, with sufficient 
wharf-room for two or three ships and as many 
steamboats. Here is room to put grain in bags, 
to sort and arrange cargoes, and in general to re¬ 
duce a broad chaos into efficient order. The 
wheat of the Valley, with such accommodations, 
may be brought safely to New York and Boston, 
where mills of unsurpassed excellence are and will 
be erected, and the cities and neighborhood sup¬ 
plied in bags, with an important saving of expense 
and trouble. This new state of things, we have 
reason to know, has attracted the attention of the 
ever-watchful Bostonians. Of course, a business 
so vast as that of the Mississippi must and will 
organize for itself all the accommodations which 
are necessary to its success. ✓ 

The following table shows how great the in¬ 
crease of receipts at New Orleans has been in ten 
years: 

Whole of im - 4 . 10 mos. of 1S4^ 


Cotton, bales, 462,252 820,488 

Pork, bbls., 91,985 411,252 

Tobacco, hhds., 24,931 68,197 

Hemp, bundles, 32 35,015 

Lead, pigs, 203,100 502,047 

Beef, bbls., 5,455 49,143 

Feathers, bags, 361 4,263 

Lard, kegs, 199,254 358,534 

Do., bbls., 2,359 118,715 

Flour, bbls., . 320,660 466,388 

Cheese, casks, 117 11,124 

Pork in bulk, lbs., 2,503,860 7,792,000 


N. Y, Journal of Commerce. 


A Dead Forest. —^In one of Mr. Field’s felici¬ 
tous sketches of “ Prairie and Mountain Life,” oc¬ 
curs the following striking passage, descriptive of 
a scene among what are called the Wind River 
Mountains:— 


A scene here opened upon us,.such as we had 
never before conceived, and perhaps quite impos¬ 
sible to convey in description. A “ petrified 
forest” formed the subject of our last sketch. 
Here was found something not so strange in 
reality, but full as startling and singular to the 
eye. Thick forests covered the mountain, half, 
the trees standing, half of them prostrate, and 
every one dead. Not a particle of bark remained 
among all these ghost-like remnants of a gigantic, 
but now blasted and extinct vegetation. The huge 
rocks were swept bare of earth by the violent 
winds from which this chain derives its name. 
Nothing met the eye in any direction but naked 
granite and blasted trees. A feeling of intense 
awe chilled through our veins and crept into our 
hearts as we gazed round upon a scene that forced 
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into the mind a new and vast conception of desola' 
tion in sublimity ! Big rain drops were still beat¬ 
ing against us with the force of hailstones, as they 
were driven almost horizontally across the bleak 
mountain top by the screaming wind. The tall 
pines, leafless, barkless, and branchless, stood in 
gaping clefts and fissures, pointing their spires 
into the sky, like ghostly fingers upbraiding their 
destroyer! Many were pulpy with rottenness, 
though still standing, upheld by the firm twining 
of their roots among the rocks. Those that had 
fallen seemed as though they had crumbled to 
their descent without a crash, so silent was every¬ 
thing except the fierce wind, to which the white 
spectres appeared listening, in desolate grandeur, 
as it flew over the mountains, screaming the re¬ 
quiem of giants gone ! We had never before seen, 
and only once read, of a spectacle so singularly 
wild and strange as this. It was darkness in day! 
It was midnight without moon, stars, or obscurity! 
It was the hush of death over Nature, and the sun 
yet roiling ! It seemed all that should be vague, 
and nothing that could be real! It was something 
resembling an actual presentment of B3rron’8 ap¬ 
palling conception of the death of motion: 

Ships, sailorless, lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropp’d, 
They slept on the abyss without a surge 

Just so these rotten pines seemed to have fallen, 
« piecemeal,” and without a sound. 


TOO LATE. 

Too late—too late ! how heavily that phrase 
Comes, like a knell, upon the shuddering ear, 
Telling of slighted duties, wasted days ^ 

Of privileges lost, of hopes once dear, 

Now quenched in gloom and darkness. Words like 
these 

The worldling’s callous heart must penetrate— 

All that he might have been in thought he sees, 

And sorrows o’er his wreck too late. 

Too late—too late! the prodigal who strays 
Through the dim groves and winding bowers of sin j 
The cold and false deceiver who betrays 
The trusting heart he fondly hoped to win; 

The spendthrift, scattering his golden store. 

And left in age despised and desolate,— 

All may their faults confess, forsake, deplore, 

Yet struggle to retrieve the past too late. 

Too late—too late! O dark and fatal ban, 

Is there a spell thy terrors to assuage! 

There is—there is! but seek it not from man; 

Seek for the healing balm in God’s own page j 
Read of thy Saviour’s love, to him repair— 

He looks with pity on thy guilty slate j 
Kneel at his throne in deep but fervent pra3rer— 
Kneel and repent, ere yet it is too late. 

Too late— U)o late ! that direful sound portends 
Sorrow on earth, but not immortal pain ; 

Thou may’nt have lost the confidence of friends, 

The love of kindred thou may’st ne’er regain : 

But there is One above who marks thy tears. 

And opes for thee salvation’s golden gate : 

Come, then, poor mourner, cast away thy fears. 
Believe and enter—it is not too late! 

Mrs. Abdff. 


From the New Moiithiy BbgaghMi 

Campbell’s funeral.*—by Horace smith* 

’T IS well to see these accidental Great, 

Noble by birth, or Fortune’s favor blind. 

Gracing themselves in adding grace and state 
To the more noble eminence of mind, 

And doing homage to a bard, 

Whose breast by Nature’s gems was starr’d. 
Whose patent by the hand of God himself was 
sign’d. 

While monarchs sleep, forgotten, unrevered, 

Time trims the lamp of intellectual fame. 

The builders of the pyramids, w'ho rear’d 

Mountains of stone, left none to tell their name. 
Though Homer’s tomb was never known, 

A mausoleum of his own, 

Long as the world endures his greatness shall 
proclaim. 

What lauding sepulchre does Campbell want t 
’T is his to give, and not derive renown. 

What monumental bronze or adamant, 

Like his own deathless lays can hand him down I 
Poets outlast their tombs : the bust 
And statue soon revert to dust; 

The dust they represent still wears the lanvri 
crown. 

The solid abbey walls that seem time-proof. 

Form’d to await the final day of doom ; 

The cluster’d shafts, and arch-supported roof, 

That DOW enshrine and guard our Campbell’s tamb^ 
Become a ruin’d, shatter'd fane. 

May fall and bury him again, 

Yet still the bard shall live, his fame-wreath still 
shall bloom. 


Methought the monumental effigies 
Of elder poets that were group’d around, 

Lean’d from their pedestals with eager eyes, 

To peer into the excavated ground, 

"V^ere lay the gifted, good, and brave, 

While earth from Kosciusko’s grave, 

Fell on his coffin-plate with Freedom-shiiekiziB 
sound.f 


And over him the kindred dust was strew’d 
Of Poets’ Comer. O misnomer strange ! 

The poet’s confine is the amplitude 
Of the whole earth’s illimitable range, 

O’er which his spirit win^ its flight. 

Shedding an intellectual light, 

A sun that never sets, a moon that knows no 
change. 

Around his grave in radiant brotherhood, 

As if to form a halo o’er his head, 

Not few of England’s master spirits stood, 

Bards, artists, sages, reverently led 
To wave each separating plea 
Of sect, clime, party, and degree. 

All honoring him on whom Nature aU honors shed. 


To me, the humblest of the mourning band. 

Who knew the bard thro* many a changeful jeu, 
It was a proud, sad privilege to stand 
Beside his grave and shed a parting tear. 

Seven lustres had he been my friend. 

Be that my plea when I suspend 
This all-unworthy wreath on such a poet’s bier. 


* He was buried in Poets* Comer, Westminster Abbey, 
his pall being supported by six noblemen. 

t And Freedom shriek’d as Kosciusko feU.”— 
beU, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

An Index for the first Volume will accompany 
that for the second, and be sent to subscribevs in 
No. 24. 

The arrangements necessary for a permanent 
change of residence, added to the business con¬ 
nected with a new publication, have caused a tem¬ 
porary cessation of this weekly correspondence. 

Messrs. T. H. Carter & Co. having undertaken 
the publishing department, Mr. Littell will be able 
uninterruptedly to give his attention to the compi¬ 
lation. He has felt that his whole time was 
necessary to this object. Now that the experiment 
has proved successful, and the Living Age may be 
expected to go on for many years, with a contin¬ 
ual increase in the number of its readers, the 
Editor hopes that he may become a useful servant 
of the public. He especially fixes his ambition 
upon the probability of influencing a part of the 
rising generation by spreading before them matter 
of such variety as may quicken the intellect, and 
of such a nature as will be favorable to good taste 
and sound principles. If he can accomplish this 
object, he will have secured for future years the 
favorable opinions and assistance of those who wiU 
then be influential in society, and will best have 
shown his gratitude to the distinguished names 
which recommended the work in advance. 

The late arrivals from Europe have brought 
many speculations as to the probable eflbct of the 
quarrel between France and Morocco. The Span-^ 
%sh feud with that Barbary power had fallen into 
comparative obscurity, although it appears that 
Spain, acting under the guidance of France, was 
collecting an army to punish the Moors for exe¬ 
cuting a Spanish consul. The Mediterranean is 
about to become the theatre of great events: 
Bussia will soon break into that sea; becoming 
mistress of Constantinople. England will be the 
ruler of Egypt; thus connecting herself with her 
Indian, or, as we must now say, her Asiatic em¬ 
pire. And probably France may take, as her por¬ 
tion, the whole of Barbary. 

XVII. LlYlKG AGE. VOL. II. 17 


When Africa shall be penetrated in all directions, 
the Slave Trade may perhaps be cut up at the 
root—and it begins to be felt in England that all 
attempts at abolishing it by treaty stipulations are 
ineflectual, while the endeavor to extend and en¬ 
force these treaties keeps up a general irritation, 
and makes the danger of war perpetual. Earnest¬ 
ly sympathizing in the labors of the Friends of the 
Human Race, we have looked for the attainment 
of their object, more by the extension of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the operation of enlightened self- 
interest, than by direct force or violent contention. 

It seems uncertain what will be the result of the 
proceedings of the French at Tahiti, whence they 
have expelled Mr. Pritchard, who had been the 
English consul. The inflammable state of French 
politics, and especially the soreness which ex¬ 
ists with reference to England, has made it no 
light diflSculty for the invaluable King of the 
F^nch to keep the peace so long. 

The Spectator says :— 

*‘If France and England were at the mercy 
of their respective servants in Polynesia, they 
would incontinently go to war. I^rd Palmer¬ 
ston or M. Thiers would assuredly have con¬ 
trived an * armed peace’ out of the new occasion: 
but Mr. Guizot and Sir Robert Peel, falling in 
with the temper of the times, are the least likely 
of all statesmen to stoop to that folly. The 
French officers in Tahiti, intoxicated by their ad¬ 
venturous conquest of the island, have burlescjued 
the absolute powers for disposing of all things 
I attributed in melodramas to victors; they have 
deposed Queen Pomard, seized Mr. Pritchard, 

I the British missionary-merchant-consul, and sent 
him oflf, and have placed part of the island under 
martial law! Luckily, France disavowed the ab¬ 
surdities of Admiral Dupetit-Thouars and his 
punctilios about flags and cocoa-nut leaves; and 
to disavow the puerilities of M. D’Aubigny and 
M. Bruat, follows as matter of course. The 
demand for satisfaction, therefore, made formally 
but not hostilely by the British government, can 
scarcely be met in any but a decorous spirit. 
Could not the two countries, however, manage to 
send out men of sense and discretion to represent 
them in Polynesia!—In Tahiti, just now, such a 
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Step might be very useful. Perhaps the new com¬ 
mander sent out by France may prove to be of a 
better sort; and at least yre s^pld look to o^r own 
servants.” 

To ourselves, these late occurrences are full of 
admonition. North America is certainly not too 
distant for the ambitions views which can extend 
themselves, at the hazard of a European war, so 
far into the Pacific Ocean. Order, unity, and rigid 
honor, are necessary to prevent that interference 
with OUT concerns which must inevitably lead to 
war. Steam has bridged the Atlantic. 

Mr. Warner’s invisible shell has been tried with 
perfect success in the destruction of a ship off 
Brighton. But the manner in which the experi¬ 
ment has been made, was not such as to determine 
the value of the invention, nor even the good faith 
of the experiment. We shall probably find in 
some of the next scientifio journals a fuller account 
of it than has yet been given. From the debates 
in parliament it is evident that Sir Robert Peel has 
no confidence in the invention, or the inventor. 
Mr. Warner has asserted that during the war he 
destroyed two French privateers—and not only 
kept secret the ineims of doing it, but concealed 
the fact itself altogether. The Spectator says :— 

“ Mr. Warner’s destructive engines, his ‘ invisi¬ 
ble shell’ and ‘ long range,’ have been verbosely 
discussed in the House of Commons, but not with 
a perfectly satisfactory account either from his 
friends or his opponents. Warner’s evasion or 
disregard of the conditions proposed by government 
for his experiments might show him to be either 
an impostor or an impracticable pig-headed man. 
His * long range,’ for instance, is guessed to be 
the more valuable of bis inventions, if his own ac¬ 
counts may be credited, for he boasts of being able 
to destroy forts and ships at miles’ distance : he is 
called upon to try that engine first; but he obsti¬ 
nately and uniformly persists in experimenting on 
his * invisible shell,’ which is less obviously ori¬ 
ginal and valuable; his boasts about the ‘ long 
range’ are miraculous, but not a living soul has 
ever seen anything of it. On the other hand, gov¬ 
ernment does not stand clear of suspicion tim it 
appointed persons to investigate Mr. Warner’s 
pretensions who were hostile to him; and Sir 
Howard Douglass was more indiscreet than even 
he usually is, in uttering sneers scarcely becoming 
his officii character. The upshot is, that Mr. 
Warner has failed to use his opportunities of mak¬ 
ing himself believed; while government has failed 
to detect the hinted imposture.” 

In connexion with this subject in the House of 
Lords, Lord Brougham presented a petition from 
Vice-Admiral the Earl of Dundonald, stating that 
years ago, the earl had invented a plan for destroy¬ 
ing hostile fleets and batteries, doing more de¬ 
struction in a few weeks than one hundred millions 
of pounds expended in war had ever done; that a 
commission had reported his plan to be efficient; 
but that, at the request of the Prince Regent, and 
hoping that forbearance from war would continue, 
he h^d refrained from making known his inven- 
IMIII. 


Dr. Wolff’s journey to Bokhara has been suc¬ 
cessful in ascertaining the fate of Col. Stoddard 
and Capt. Conolly. They were executed in 1842. 
We shall probably have a detailed and interesting 
account of the whole matter, afier the return of the 
adventurous missionary. 

The English government has been disgraced 
before the world, for violating the post-office. 
Not only have letters been opened, but the seals 
have been forged to prevent discovery. It seems 
that when the Austrian government opens letters, 
it acknowledges the deed by affixing the imperial 
seal. The practice in England appears to have 
been habitud, and it is asserted that informadon 
has been given to continental governments, of the 
contents of letters so examined. A committee of 
the House of Commons to examine this matter has 
been agreed to by government; but it has been so 
constituted that the public will have no confidence 
in its report. 

We are under obligations to several publishers, 
for Ne\B Book$^ which we have not been able to 
acknowledge. Hereafter we shall try to pay 
[more attention to our friends. Mr. Dobson has 
completed the first volume of his American edition 
of the celebrated collection of Scottish Music, pub¬ 
lished by Thomson, with words by Burns to 
many of the airs. Mr. Sparks has sent to us n 
volume of “ Sermons on Dudes of Daily Life, by 
Francis E. Paget, M. A., Rector of Elford.” 
These sermons are in good large type, and are 
intended for domesdc reading, in which way we 
have intended to become acquainted with them; 
but the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches,” have thus far prevented us. (Speak¬ 
ing of sermons, we beg leave to recommend, lor 
an American edidon, “The Church of God, a 
series of sermons by the Rev. R. W. Evans, Fel¬ 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge,” which we 
have read several times with pleasure and profit. 
Our copy was published twelve years ago, in Lon¬ 
don.) % Mr. Watson has sent us a copy of his new 
edidon of “ Annals of Philadelphia.” This is in 
two handsome volumes. We read the first edition 
with much interest. It contains the materials for 
much reflection. We have received “A Discourse 
on True Magnanimity,” “A Sermon in behalf of 
the Foreign Evangelical Society,” and “An Ad¬ 
dress before the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, in 
Yale College”—all by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of 
Albany. Mr. Brainard has reprinted, in a dear 
little volume, “ Silent Love,” of which a notice 
has appeared in the Living Age. And lastly, 
Messrs. T. H. Carter & Co. have sent os a copy 
of “ Girlhood and Womanhood : or Sketches of 
my School-mates, by Mrs. A. J. Graves, author 
of Woman in America. ” We regret that we have 
not been able to make ourselves acquainted with 
any of these volumes. 
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From tha Uniud Servico Magadoe. 

THB BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO. 

BT OME WHO FOUGHT IN IT. 

On the 19th day of April, 1S36, a courier crossed 
orer from Virginia Ferry to Galvestoa Island, (then 
without sign of town, and only having the sick, in¬ 
inn, and women and children upon it, in addition 
to the members of the government, fled here for 
froteotion against the invading forces of Santa 
Anna,) and informed us that General Samuel Hous- 
leo, Commander-in-chief of the Forces of the Re¬ 
public of Texas, whh a force much short of eight 
hundred men, was in full retreat before the three 
invading divisions of the Mexican Republic. From 
San Antonio de Bexar, the President, after deeds 
of blood,* which must forever taint and disgrace | 
his name, sent a requisition to Houston to suxren- i 
der. The reply of the general was laconic, but! 
Ann and expressive. “True, sir, you have suc-| 
ceeded io killing some of our brave men, but the! 
Texans are not yet whipped.” On receiving this' 
answer, Santa Anna marched out of Bexar to-i 
wards the Brazos, where he divided his troops into' 
three divisions, giving the command of the left 
wing to General Vicente Filisola, who marched on 
io Washington to disperse the convention, while 
General Cos commanded the right, and Santa Anna 
ihe centre, with which he had crossed the Brazos, 
io pursuit of Houston, retreating, with the twofold 
ob^t of separating the Mexican forces, and giving 
a chance of his being himself reinforced. 

The courier brought further intelligence, that 
General Sam. Houston was determined to fight 
Saala Anna at any odds—the force on each side 
was now 800 to 4000—but would contrive to put 
off the final contest in order that some slight rein- 
ibrcement might have a chance of arriving, as well 
as ammunition, of which the Texan army was 
most particularly in need. 

On the island were nine men capable of bearing 
arms, including myself, and of these I received the 
command from President Burnet, with orders to 
join the main body with all possible despatch. 
Hever were orders more cheerfully obeyed. Ac¬ 
cordingly, ]»:ovkiiDg ourselves with arms, ammu- 
oitioo, and one day’s provisions, we manned an 

* I will not here mention more than one, an historical 
fret. “ About four hundred Texan prisoners, includioff 
those of Ward’s detachment, were at the fort of Goliad, 
when General Santa Anna ordered their execution. On 
the morning of the 27th March, these prisoners, Un 
itonde habian capitvlado, says Urrea, in nis despatch,) 
with the exce^on of two or three medical men, who were 
retained to aid the Mexican wounded, and some privates 
employed as laborers, were marched out of the fort, os¬ 
tensibly for the purpose of driving in beeves. They were 
divided into sections, and each section was under the 
escort of a strong Mexican guard. After proceeding about 
-three hnndred yards, tliey were ordered to halt and throw 
off their blankets and knamacks. Before they hod tiine 
Jo obey the order, a fire ^ niusketiy was opened upon 
them, and what the bullets left unfinished, the sabres of 
the cavalry completed. A very few, who were uninjured 
by the first fire, leaped a fence of brushwoc^j concealed 
themselves in a thicket, and succeeded in rejoining their 
countrymen beyond the Colorado/’ 


eight-oar cutter; and in two houm afrer the arrival 
of the courier, were oa the Bay of Galveston, my 
eight companions bending stoutly to the aspen 
breeze, and I in the stem sheets steering. We 
were all full of anxiety and hope, anxious not to 
be too late, full of the hope of victory,—a hope 
that was the more flattering and important, when 
the fearful state of the country at that present mo¬ 
ment was considered. Texas for some time past 
had been but one battle-field, hundreds of our best 
colonists and volunteers had fallen, not in fair fight, 
hut in cold blood; Fannin, Crockett—poor old 
David Crockett, Colonel Bowie, and hundreds of 
slaughtered victims, cried vengeance from their 
tombs: as much from this, as from any other fad¬ 
ing, were we anxious to meet Santa Anna in the 
field. Every family was packing up with the in¬ 
tention of leaving forever; the western settlers 
were to a man driven into Eastern Texas; from 
the Rio Grande del Norte to the Rio del Trinidad, 
all was in the bands of the enemy, whose veteran 
hordes threatened destruction and annihilation to 
our raw, undisciplined volunteers. In a word, 
Texas appeared on its last legs. A decisive battle 
was alone wanting to renew hope, or shut it out 
forever. 

Travelling all that night across Galveston Bay, 
the next morning at dawn we reached the spot 
where the San Jacinto and Buffalo Bayou are 
joined previous to their being lost in the bay. 
Here, to our inexpressible joy, we found the main 
force under General Sam. Houston, encamped in 
some timber half a mile from Lynch’s Ferry, en¬ 
gaged io slaughtering beeves, having been several 
days without proper refreshment. Houston, afler 
a forced march of fifty miles, which was effected in 
two days and a half—-in the prairie, in April, this was 
tremendous labor—had reached opposite Harrisburg 
the west bank of Buffalo Bayou on the 18th, when 
a Mexican courier, captured by Erastus Smith, 
(from being affected in his hearing, called Deaf 
Smith,) a Texan scout, who, by his courage, acute¬ 
ness, and activity, has rendered important services 
to his fellow-citizens, put Houston in possession 
of despatches from Filisola, showing the enemy^ 
position, plans, and movements. It was also 
I learned, through the same source, but subsequent¬ 
ly, that General Santa Anna, with one division of 
his choice troops, bad marched in the direction of 
Lynch’s Ferry on the San Jacinto, burning the 
miserable little town of Harrisburg, on the west 
bank of Buffalo Bayou, as he passed down. On 
the receipt of this intelligence, Houston ordered 
the army to he in readiness to march early the 
next morning. The main body crossed over Buf¬ 
falo Bayou, below Harrisburg,* on the morning of 

* LSTTCB OP BOVaTON. 

Camp, Harrisburg, April 19, 1336. 

This morning we are injpreparaiion to meet Santa Anna. 
It is the only chance of saving Texas. Prom time to 
time 1 have looked for reinforcements io vain. The con¬ 
vention adjourning to Harrislmrg, struck panic through¬ 
out the country. Texas could Imve started at least 4000 
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the 19th, hayings lef\ the baggage, the sick, and a 
sufficient camp-guard in the rear, in order that 
nothing might hamper them, and prevent an en¬ 
gagement with the enemy on their attempting to 
cross Lynch’s Ferry. Of course a passage across 
the swollen stream was not effected without con¬ 
siderable difficulty; but once over, the march was 
continued through day and night, one very brief 
hall being made towards the morning of the 20th, 
in the prairie, without any refreshment. At day¬ 
light, the onward course was resumed ; and after 
a short progress, the scouts of the enemy were en¬ 
countered by the Texan scouts, and information 
gained to the effect, that General Santa Anna was 
at New Washington, and would that day take up 
the line of march for Anahuac, crossing Lynch’s 
Ferry. This the Texans wished above all to pre¬ 
vent, as then Eastern Texas would be at his mercy. 

Meanwhile Santa Anna, as it appears from his 
own subsequent despatches, equally eager to bring 
the contest to a decisive issue, sent out on the 
morning of the 19th, Capt Barragan, with some 
dragoons, to a point on the Lynchburg road, three 
leagues distant from New Washington, to ascer¬ 
tain the exact position of Houston. 

On the morning of the 20th, Santa Anna re¬ 
ceived intelligence that the enemy had just reached 
Lynchburg, thus rendering a defeat of the Texans 
necessary, to enable him to gain Anahuac. A 
march was therefore ordered, and the news, ac¬ 
cording to the Mexican general, ** heard with the 
greatest joy by all the individuals of my corps.” 
Such was the state of things when we arrived; 
and though so few in numbers, nine rifles were no 
mean acquisition, and six kegs of powder, which 
we brought, very serviceable to the artillery com¬ 
pany. Immediately on my landing, 1 repaired to 
the general’s tent, and, delivering my despatches, 
looked around me to observe our position. A 
scene singularly wild and picturesque presented 
hself to my view. Around some twenty or thirty 
camp-fires stood as many groups of men, English, 
Irish, Scotch, French, Germans, Italians, Poles, 
Yankees, Mexicans, &c., all unwashed, unshaven 
for mouths, their long hair, beard and mustachoes, 
ragged and matted, their clothes in tatters, and 
plastered with mud; in a word, a more savage 
band could scarcely have been assembled ; and yet 
many—most indeed, were gentlemen, owners of 
large estates, distinguished some for oratory, some 
for science, and some for medical talent, many 
would have, and had, graced the drawing-room. 

men, we only have about 700 to march with beside the 
camp-guard. We go to conquer. It is wisdom growing 
out of necessity to meet and fight the enemy now. Eve- 
consideration enforces it. No previous occasion would 
justify it. The troops are in fine spirits, and now is the 
time for action. We shall use our best efibrts to fight 
the enemy to such advantage as will insure victory, 
though the odds are greatly against us. I leave the re¬ 
sult m the hands of a wise Gm, and rely upon his provi¬ 
dence. My countiy will do justice to those who serve 
here. The rights for which we fight will be secured, and 
Texas free. 

Sam. HouBTOir, Commander-in-Chief. 


But here, oppressed and trampled on, their homes 
made desolate, their wives and children driven 
from the fair habitations which were rising in the 
wilderness, all had turned out, determined, even 
desperate, to defend their country, and avenge the 
Alamo, Tampico, and other horrible atrocities. 
Their guns of every size and shape, rifles without 
bayonets, no two perhaps of the same calibre, a 
few muskets, some with, some also without, bay¬ 
onets, were piled at hand, and each man was 
striving to warm a piece of meat for his morning 
meal. The position occupied by Houston was 
excellent, when the value of trees to bush-fighters 
is considered, having in our rear a long belt of 
timber, which skirted the Bayou, before us the 
prairie dotted with islands of wood, with here and 
there a gentle eminence. 

Just as my eye had taken in all the details of 
the scene, and many local advantages had been 
examined, the advanced guard of the Mexican 
army came in sight, having marched from Chop¬ 
per’s point, their last encampment. In an instant 
all flew to arms, and preparations were made to 
receive them with all due honor. Each of our 
companies formed rapidly under cover of the wood, 
and stood still awaiting orders. Santa Anna, 
meanwhile, took up a position with his infantry 
and artillery in the centre, occupying an island of 
timber, his cavalry covering the left flank. The 
artillery consisting of “one double fortified me¬ 
dium brass twelve-pounder”* then opened on our 
encampment. A column of infantry also advanced 
in gallant style, looking exceedingly grand in the 
picturesque costume of Mexican soldiers, with the 
intention of charging our lines, but were repulsed 
by a discharge of grape and canister from our 
artillery, consisting of two six-pounders, the only 
cannon we had, and for which we were indebted 
to the liberality of the citizens of Cincinnati, in 
Ohio. The artillery were ably seconded by a 
charge of our cavalry, supported by four-and- 
twenty picked riflemen, before whose deadly fire 
the Mexican column retreated precipitately, carry¬ 
ing oflT their dead and wound^. To this supe¬ 
riority, vast and incomparable, in rifle practice, 
has always been owing the apparently incredible 
disproportion of casualties during this war. The 
enemy, meantime, had thrown in a detachment 
into a piece of timber within rifle-shot of the left 
wing of our army, where I was posted with my 
company, and here a warm discharge of small 
arms took place, without, however, any very se¬ 
rious effect. I waited impatiently for the signal 
for close engagement, but it was not given. Santa 
Anna evidently wished to draw us into the open 
prairie, where the tried discipline of his old sol¬ 
diers, veterans who had served in every revoln- 
tionary contest, would avail him much; but such 
were not the views of “ old Sam,” as our general 
was familiarly called. Discovering that we were 

♦ So aayt Goneral Houston's report; my impresskn 
if, that it was a nine-poander. 
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not to be drawn into a pitched battle-field, and that 
he must attack us, if at all, firmly entrenched on 
the skirt of the wood, Santa Anna drew off about 
one thousand yards’ distance, took up a position 
on the bank of the San Jacinto, and commenced 
fortifications on an eminence, with abundance of 
water in his view, a thick wood on his right, and a 
plain on his left. While he was executing this 
movement, our artillery kept up a constant fire, 
doing much damage, and, in particular, wounding, 
as is learnt from Santa Anna’s very egotistical 
despatch to his own government, one Captain Fer¬ 
nando Urriza. 

A brief cessation now ensued, when our cavalry, 
in number eighty-five, under the special command 
of Colonel Sherman, marched out for the purpose 
of reconnoitring the enemy, and attacked the es¬ 
cort of the military President of Mexico, which 
was posted on the left, causing it to fall back and 
wounding a dragoon. While advancing, our gal¬ 
lant little corps received a volley from the enemy’s 
infantry, and after a sharp rencontre with the cav¬ 
alry, and two companies of cazadories, in which 
onr men acted extremely well against a great dis¬ 
parity of numbers, and performed several daring 
acts of chivalry, they retired in good order, having 
had two men severely wounded, and several horses 
killed under them. One incident, which I re¬ 
marked, while leading on my own little company 
to support the cavalry in case of need, was much 
talked of afterwards. Mirabeau B. Lamar, then a 
private volunteer—afterwards President of the re¬ 
public—was left, during a furious charge and sub¬ 
sequent retreat, in the rear of his companions, 
between whom and himself were a detachment of 
Mexican cavalry. Dropping his carbine to his 
side, and drawing his heavy dragoon sword, Lamar 
determined not to be made a prisoner, waved it 
over his head, and alone dashed headlong into the 
midst of the startled Mexicans, cutting to the right 
and left, and in the end, despite every efifort to kill 
or capture him, regaining his companions. Mean¬ 
while, Lieutenant-Colonel Millard had led on one 
party of infantry, and Colonel Burleson another 
with the artillery, to cover the retreat of the cav¬ 
alry, under strict injunctions not to be led into a 
general engagement, a very wise precaution con¬ 
sidering the fatigue aqd starvation so recently 
undergone. The Mexicans drawing off, we fell 
back in good order to our encampment about sun¬ 
set, and the army took rest and food, for several 
days having been most scantily supplied with 
either; engaged in forced marches, exposed to 
excessively heavy rains in the swampy prairie, 
and the additional inconvenience of extremely bad 
roads, badly supplied with rations and clothing, 
beef without bread or salt forming their sole sup¬ 
port for a long period; many barefooted, and none 
with a change of clothing. What wonder, then, 
that General Houston was desirous of giving as 
mnoh rest and repose as possible before the final 
engagement! It was an nnlbrtunato necessity, 


however, giving Santa Anna time to gain rein¬ 
forcements. The enemy, meantime, extended the 
right fiank of their infantry, composed of three 
companies, so as to occupy the extreme point of a 
skirt of timber on the bank of the San Jacinto; 
and secured the left by a parapet or fortification 
about five feet high, constructed of packs and bag¬ 
gage, protected by the cavalry and a column of 
select companies (de preferencia) under the orders 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Santiago Luelmo, which 
composed the Mexican reserve. In the centre of 
the breastwork was an opening, where was placed 
their artillery, and in the centre of the line the 
permanent battalion of Matamoros formed their 
corps de bataiUe, An army double our numbers 
fortifying against us! 

About eight the next morning, being the 21st 
of April, I commanded a small body of observa¬ 
tion, on our extreme right, when I saw advancing 
from the direction of Harrisburg, a dense column 
of men. I immediately summoned the general, 
who was soon at my side, and we had the satis¬ 
faction of witnessing the entrance into the enemy’s 
camp of 500 choice troops under the command of 
General Cos, increasing the effective force of Santa 
Anna to upwards of 1900 men, whilst our aggre¬ 
gate force for the field numbered 783! I expressed 
my regret that the enemy should thus be rein¬ 
forced, and my fears that Siesma and Filisola 
would arrive and make up 4000 men. Houston’s 
reply was, ** My men have sufi^red three weeks of 
the most frightful fatigue and starvation. Twenty- 
four hours’ rest will better enable them to fight 
4000 than they would have fought 400 last night 
or this morning.” This was quite true, and yet it 
seemed a pity, in a military point of view, to see 
500 picked men added to an already largely over¬ 
whelming force. 1 am aware that Santa Anna, in 
his report to his own government, gives another 
version, but the result explains and excuses the 
prevarication and the motive. While emphatically 
denying the truth of his statement from positive 
knowledge, and the assertion of General Cos, that 
these were the picked men of the army, we yet 
give the Mexican President’s account, as published 
by that chivalric defender of the various atrocities 
of the Napoleon of the West, “Doran Maillard. 
Esq., Barrister of Law of Texas.” “On the 
21st, at 9 o’clock in the morning. General Cos ar¬ 
rived with 400 men belonging to the battalions of 
Aldama, Guerrero, Toluca, and Guadalaxara, hav¬ 
ing left 100 men under the orders of Colonel Ma¬ 
riano Garcio, with their loads in a swampy place, 
near Harrisburg; and these never joined me. 1 
then saw that my orders had been contravened, for 
1 had asked 500 select infantry, and they sent roe 
raw recruits who had joined the army at St. Louis, 
Potosi and Saltillo. 1 was highly displeased with 
this act of disobedience, and lookedi upon the re¬ 
inforcement as trifling, whereas-1 bad, before its 
arrival, entertained well-founded hopes of: gainiDg 
some decided advantage with, the new anooor 
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which was to have given me the superiority of 
numbers. 1 disposed myself, however, to take 
advantage of the favorable disposition which I 
perceived in our soldiers on the arrival of General 
Cos; but the latter represented to me, that having 
made a forced march in order to reach my camp 
early, his troops had neither eaten nor slept dur¬ 
ing twenty-four hours, (six hours was the truth,) 
and that whilst the loads were coming in, it was 
indispensable to grant some refreshment to the 
soldiers. I consented to it, but in order to keep a 
watch over the enemy, and to protect the loads 
which were on the road, I posted my escort in a 
favorable place, reinforcing it with thirty-two in¬ 
fantry, mounted on officers’ horses. Hardly one 
hour had elapsed since that operation, when Gen¬ 
eral Cos begged me, in the name of Don Miguel 
Aguire, the commander of the escort, that I would 
permit his soldiers to water their horses, which 
had not drank for twenty-four hours, and let the 
men take some refreshment. Being moved by the 
pitiable tone in which this request was made, I 
consented, commanding at the time, that Aguire 
and his men should return to occupy their posi¬ 
tion as soon as they should have satisfied their 
necessities; and his disobedience to this order 
concurred in favor of the enemy. Feeling myself 
exceedingly fatigued from having spent the whole 
morning on horseback, and the preceding night 
without sleep, I lay down under the shade of some 
;trees, while the soldiers were preparing their 
imeal. Calling General Castrillon, who acted as 
*inajor-general, I recommended him to be watchful, 
and to give me notice of the least movement of the 
enemy, and also to inform me when the repast of 
the soldiers would be over, because it was urgent 
to act in a decisive manner.” 

The blame is here unsparingly lavished, but 
with little credit, in my opinion, to Santa Anna. 
However, to continue my story. About half past 
three o’clock in the afternoon, General Houston 
gave orders for the officers of the Texan army to 
parade their respective commands, having in the 
mean time despatched a little party to destroy a 
bridge, the only one communicating with the Brazos, 
and thus cut off all possibility of escape should the 
enemy be vanquished. And yet Santa Anna says 
this bridge was destroyed by the Texans to retard 
his pursuit, when he crossed it on the previous day 
entire! The gallant little army paraded with alac¬ 
rity and spirit, all impatient for the contest. Rest 
and food had done wonders; each man felt able 
for two or three Mexicans, and loudly declared 
this feeling. Their great inferiority in numbers, 
—less than one half,—appeared only to increase 
their enthusiasm and confidence, and render them 
the more anxious to begin. ** Remember Crock¬ 
et,” said some bosom-friend of the murdered hun¬ 
ter. ” Recollect Fannin,” whispered some anden 
ami, ” Aye, and Bowie and the Alamo,” chimed 
in others; and teeth were set, and looks of ven¬ 
geance passed along the impatient ranks. Our 


position afforded the general every facflity and 
portunity for making all necessary airangementa 
preparatory to an advance, without our designs 
ing exposed to the enemy. To the first regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Burleson, was assigned the 
centre. The second regiment, under the command 
of Colonel Sherman, formed the left wing of the 
army. The artillery, under the especial command 
of Colonel George W. Hockley, inspector-general, 
was placed on the right of the first regiment, and 
four companies of infantry, under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Millard, sustained the artil¬ 
lery upon the right. Our cavalry, sixty-one only 
in number, so many horses having been killed and 
wounded on the previous day, were commanded 
by Colonel Mirabeau B. Lamar,—to this position 
he had attained in consequence of his daring gal¬ 
lantry of the previous day, his comrades insisting 
on being led by him to the charge. I had ex¬ 
changed my company for a command under Lw- 
msur. 

To begin the action, we were despatched to the 
enemy’s left, in front of which we rode, as if to 
tempt them out, but in vain; all was still and 
quiet, though the sentinels were carefully observ¬ 
ing us. This should be remark*ed, as many caU 
the battle a surprise,—none, however, but the paid 
servants of Mexico. Meantime an extensive island 
of timber enabled Houston to concentrate his forces, 
and to deploy them thence in gallant style, agree¬ 
ably to his design. Everything succeeded admi¬ 
rably, the troops showing an unexpected regularity 
and discipline. Every evolution was performed 
with precision and alacrity, and then, at the word 
of command, advancing to meet the trained bunds 
of the hero of so many victories. The whole hur¬ 
ried forward in regular line, through an open prairie 
in the face of the enemy, unsheltered from their fire, 
trailing their arms to within sixty or seventy yaidSb 
The musicians meantime played a welcome to 
Santa Anna,— 

“ Will you come to the bower I have shaded for you t ” 


The artillery meanwhile galloped forward, and 
took station within two hundred yards of the ene¬ 
my’s breastwork, and poured on them a volley of 
grape and canister, which caused great confusion, 
the Mexicans never once venturing from behind 
their breastwork. Colonel Sherman, with his 
division, was the first to engage, commencing the 
action on the left wing, the whole body advancing 
in double quick time, shouting, ” Remember the 
Alamo, Goliad, and Tampico.” The enemy, in 
the interval, had given us volley after volley, we, 
however, coming within point blank shot before 
we raised a gun. Then each man took cool and 
steady aim, and seven hundred rifies and muskets 
rent the welkin. It was our first and last volley; 
charging without a halt, we were in another mo¬ 
ment in possession of the woodland and the ene¬ 
my’s breastwork, the remaining veterans of Santa 
Anna, mostly in disorder, endeavoring by flight te 
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save their liyes. The right wing of Burleson’s 
had taken possession of the breastwork, the artil¬ 
lery had charged up within seventy yards of the 
enemy’s cannon, when it was taken possession of 
by Millard’s company. The whole contest lasted 
about fourteen minutes, from the time of action 
until we were in complete possession of the Mexi¬ 
can camp, taking one piece of cannon loaded, all 
their colors, camp-equipage, stores, and baggage. 
Never was victory more complete and decisive, 
more truly creditable to the conquerors, and more 
overwhelming to the defeated. We (the cavalry) 
had charged and routed that of the enemy upon 
the right wing, and we now gave pursuit to the 
fugitives, which chase did not cease until our arri¬ 
val at the bridge before mentioned, when the 
greater part surrendered, and returned with us, 
Santa Anna, however, escaping £br the time, in 
what manner will be seen below. 

The struggle on the breastwork had lasted but a 
few minutes, our deadly fire having paralyzed the 
Mexicans. Many, however, engaged hand to hand, 
and we, having no bayonets, used the butt-ends of 
our muskets and rifies, like the war-clubs of the 
Indians, many paying for it by having their shoot¬ 
ing-irons break off at the breech. The rout com¬ 
menced at half-past four o’clock, and the pursuit 
continued until dark. 

Now let us hear Santa Anna’s version, in which 
he would make out a case of surprise by 783 men 
against 1900, the former advancing some hundreds 
of yards through the open prairie, under the fire of 
the Mexicans. 

** I was in a deep sleep,” says Santa Anna, 
** when I was awakened by the firing and noise. 
I immediately perceived we were attacked, and had 
fiJlen into frightful disorder. The enemy had 
surprised our ^vanced posts; one of their wings 
had driven away the three companies {de pr^feren- 
cia) posted in the wood on our right, and from the 
trees were now doing much execution with their 
rifies. The rest of the enemy’s infantry attacked 
us in front with two pieces of cannon, and their 
cavalry did the same on our leff. Although the 
mischief was already done, I thought I could repair 
it, and with that view sent the battalion of Aldama 
to reinforce the line of battle formed by that of 
Matamoros, and orgranized a column of attack 
under the orders of Don Manuel Cespedes, com¬ 
posed of the permanerU battalion of Guerrero, and 
the piquets of Toluca and Guadalaxara, which 
moved to the front with the company of Lieut.- 
Colonel Luelrao, in order to check the advance of 
the enemy; but my efforts were in vain. The 
line was abandoned by the two battalions who 
were covering it; and notwithstanding the firing 
of our cannon, the two columns were thrown into 
disorder. Colonel Cespedes being wounded, and 
Colonel Luelmo killed. General Castrillon, who 
ran to and fro to reestablish order in our ranks, fell 
mortally wounded; and the new recruits threw 
everything into confusion, breaking their ranks, 
and preventing the veterans from making use of 
their arms, whilst the enemy were r^idly advanc¬ 
ing with loud hurrahs, and in a few moments 
obtained a victory, which they could not some 
houn before enren have dreamed of.” 


Instead of this there was not, I believe, one road 
in our whole camp who did not feel certain of the 
very defeat which Santa Anna takes so much 
pains, to explain away. A guard being left to take 
care of the enemy’s camp, our army returned to 
quarters with their killed and wounded, of whom 
a particular mention cannot but be made in this 
place:— 

Major-General Samuel Houston,wounded severely. 
1st Regiment Texan Volunteers. 

Company A.—Geo.Waters, private, slightly wounded. 

B.—J. Cunly; W. S. Walker, privates, badly 
wounded. 

C-—Capt. Jesse Bellingsly, slightly wounded. 

L»emuel Blackely, private, killed. 

Logan Vandeveer, private, badly wounded. 

Washington Anderson, private, slightly wound¬ 
ed* 

Calvin Page, private, slightly wounded. 

Martin Walker, private, slightly wounded. 

B.—Capt. Mosely Baker, slightly wounded. 

C. D. Anderson, private, slightly wounded. 

Allen Ingram, pi*ivate, slightly wounded. 

F.—Levy Wilkinson^ private, sbghtly wounded. 

James Nelson, private, slightly wounded. 

Mitchell Putnam, private, slightly wounded. 

H.—A. R. Stephens, private, slightly Tixuinded. 

J. Tom, private, badly wounded. 

J. -Cooper, killecf. 

K. B. Brigham, killed. 

Total killed, 3 j wounded, 15. 

2nd Regiment Texan Volunteers. 

Company Second Lieutenant Lamb, killed. 

G. W. Robinson and W. Winters, wounded 
severely. 

First Seijeant Albert Gallatin, wounded 
slightly. 

£.— Wash. Lewis andE. Gector, wounded slightly. 

F.—Alphonso Steel, wounded slightly. 

K, —First Lieutenant J. C. Hale, killed. 

J.—Capt. Smith, slightly wounded. 

First Seijeant T. P. Fowl, killed. 

W. F. James and-Trask, severely woaiKh> 

ed. 

Killed, 3 ; wounded, 8. 

Dr. W. Mosely, wounded severely; died since. 

A. R. Stevens, wounded severely; died since. 

Lieut .-Colonel J. C. Neil, artillery, wounded 
severely. 

W. A. Park, artillery, wounded slightly. 

Devereaux J. Woiiriff, cavalry, wounded 
severely. 

On the side of the Mexican ; killed, 630, among 
whom were 1 general officer, 4 colonels, 2 lieut.- 
colonels, 7 captains, and 1 cadet. Prisoners, 
730—President Santa Anna, General Coe, 4 colo¬ 
nels (aids.) About 600 muskets, 300 sabres, and 
200 pistols were collected, several hundred mules 
and horses, and nearly 12,000 in specie* Gener¬ 
als Santa Anna and Cos were captured on the day 
succeeding the battle of San Jacinto. A party 
despatched from our camp discovered the former, 
alone, unarmed, and disguised in poor clothing, on 
Buffalo Bayou, and were ignorant of his name and 
rank until they brought him to General Houston, 
to whom he annonneed himself as President of the 
Mexican Republic, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
army. But let him relate his escape and capture 
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himself; no one can do so better. All hopes 
being lost, and erery one flying as fast as he oonld, 
I found myself in the greatest danger, when a 
servant of my aide-de-camp, Colonel Don Juan 
Bringas, ofl^ered me his horse, and with the ten- 
derest and most urging expressions, insisted upon 
my riding oflf the field. I looked for my escort, 
and two dragoons, who were hurriedly saddling 
their horses, told me that their officers and fellow- 
soldiers had all made their escape. 1 remembered 
that General Filisola was only seventeen leagues 
oflT, and I took my direction towards him, darting 
through the enemy’s ranks. They pursued me, 
and afVer a ride of one league and a half, overtook 
me on the banks of a large creek, the bridge over 
which was burned by the enemy to retard our 
pursuit [to prevent their flight.] I alighted from 
my horse, and with much difficulty succeeded in 
concealing myself in a thicket of dwarf pines. 
Night coming on, I escaped them, and the hope 
of reaching the army gained me strength. I 
crossed the creek, with the water up to my breast, 
and continued my route on foot. I found in a 
house which had been abandoned some articles of 
dothing, which enabled me to change my apparel. 
At 11 o’clock, A. M., while I was crossing a 
largo plain, my pursuers overtook me again. 
Such is the history of my capture.” 

General Samuel Houston, whose conduct and 
courage in the field were above praise, had been 
severely wounded in the ancle, and was slumber¬ 
ing on a blanket at the foot of a spreading oak on 
the morning in question. I, Lamar, and Karnes 
stood near in conversation, when a man, meanly 
dressed, and bespattered with mud, was ushered 
before us. Guessing the rank and character of 
Houston, he approached him, squeezed his hand, 
at which Houston awoke, and General Santa Anna 
then announced himself, in a state of great nervous 
agitation. 

“ Sir,” said the Texan commander, pointing to 
a medicine-chest close to his head, ” be seated. 
Such accommodation as we have is at your ser¬ 
vice.” 

Santa Anna did as he was requested, and then 
demanded some opium, which having been fur¬ 
nished him, he appeared somewhat more com¬ 
posed, and said to Houston, ” You were bom to 
no ordinary destiny—you have conquered the Na¬ 
poleon of the West! ” 

We could not forbear smiling, though regarding 
the vauntee with such vast hatred; for though 
ready to sympathize with any brave but vanquished 
warrior, the massacres of the Alamo, Goliad, and 
Tampico had filled our bosoms with sentiments so 
bitter towards this man, that pity had no abiding 
place Houston turned the conversation to these 
subjects, when Santa Anna defended them, on the 
ground of expediency and having received strict 
orders from his government! This was quite as 
absurd as if Cesar, or Cromwell, or Napoleon had 
spoken of orders; every one knowing that he was, 


and still is, military despot and dictator in Mexico, 
ruling people and parliament by the sword. Hous¬ 
ton then resigned his tent to him, placing a guard 
of officers around to prevent the vengeance of the 
soldiers, who, furious at the cold-blooded slaughter 
of their companions, cried aloud for him to be put 
to death. While all felt he deserved any fete 
which might befall him, yet were all well aware 
that, as a prisoner of war, he was entitled to our 
protection, and that his having violated every di¬ 
vine and human maxim would be no excuse fur our 
doing the same. 

Next day a convention was signed between 
Houston and Santa Anna, who ordered Generals 
Filisola and Saona to retire to San Antonio de 
Bexar, and Urrea to Victoria. A final treaty was 
on the 1st of May entered into between ** His Ex¬ 
cellency the General-in-Chief of the army of ope¬ 
rations, President of the Mexican Republic, Don 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, for one party; and 
His Excellency the President of the Republic of 
Texas, Mr. David G. Bnmet, for the other party 
by which the former bound himself ” not to take 
up arms, nor to influence their being taken up, 
against the people of Texas;” and thus end^ 
the first war of independence. 

Generals Filisola and Urrea ^en commenced a 
retreat; a retreat disastrous in the extreme, and 
attended by every dismal circnmstance which could 
add to its natural dhagrhnerUs, The Mexican 
generals, in the first place, monopolized the wagons 
to carry their own private plunder, the baggage of 
the troops being left behind. Rains pouring down 
upon the rich idluvial soil between the Brazos and 
the Colorado, bad changed the green prairies into 
seas of mud, in which an Indian canoe might have 
floated. At one place, called Atasquito, says one 
writer, ” they suffered the most. Here they were 
overtaken by dreadful cold rains, in the middle of 
j a swamp, through which with the otinoet difliculty 
the progress of a day wasaboot three miles.” By 
dint, however, of great exertion and courage, they 
succeeded in dragging the artillery and wagons 
through these dismal swamps. General Filisola, 
in a despatch (of this retreat I rely wholly on 
Mexican authority, having been despatched to 
Galveston directly after the capture of Santa 
Anna) to his own government, speaking of the 
30th of April says, “La noche fui horrorosa. 
Artillery, cavalry, sick, baggage, mules, every¬ 
thing that accompanied the army, was a chaotic 
mass, buried in mud.” There was no wood to 
cook, no provisions to be cooked, except a few 
beans and a little salt; ammunition wet, muskets 
rusty, men sick and dying, no doctors nor medi¬ 
cine. “ Had the enemy,” says Filisola, “ met us 
under these cruel circumstances, on the only road 
that was left, no alternative remained but to die or 
surrender at discretion.” 

Such was the battle of San Jacinto and its le- 
sulta. The fate of Santa Anna is well known. 
Liberated by the Texan government, he returned 
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to Mexico, under t pledge to obtain the recogni¬ 
tion of our independence. His first act was to fit 
out expeditions against Texas, again to be defeated, 
and finally destroyed. The war continued without 
intermission until May, 1843, when an armistice 
was entered into between the two republics, which, 
it is expected, will end, thanks to the mediation of 
Great Britain, in the recognition of Texan inde¬ 
pendence. Whether in the mean time Texas will 
oommit the suicidal act of merging into the North 
American Union, remains to be seen.* 


Ffx>in tha Aaiatic JoumaL 

PUNISHMENT OF APOSTATES FROM ISLAMISM. 

A XECEifT occurrence, which has established a pre¬ 
cedent for interference by Christian governments, in 
matters of religion, with Mahomedan states, is too 
curious in itself, and too important in relation to its 
probable consequences, to be allowed by us to pass 
without a short notice. The relaxation of that severe 
system of anti-Christian policy which for so many 
centuries kept Turkey in a constant state of active or 
slumbering hostility with Christendom, and the adop¬ 
tion by the Turkish government and people of many 
of our habits and modes of thinking, seem to have 
invited this encroachment (for such we deem it) upon 
their peculiar laws, and in a matter which, a few 
years ago, would have thrown the whole Ottoman 
empire into combustion. 

The short and simple facts of the case are as fol¬ 
lows. By the Mahomedan law, as administered in 
Turkey, persons who, having embraced Islamism, 
afterwards abandon that faith, are liable to suffer 
death. This is no doubt a barbarous and cruel law, 
but it is not peculiar to Mahomedanism—witness the 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford! There have been 
pcobably more persons put to death in cold blood, and 
according to the forms of law, for exchanging one 
mode of Christianity for another, than in Turkey for 
renouncing the established faith altogether. 

In the THirkish empire, there have been individuals 
who, educated in Christianity, have apostatised to 
Islamism,—men of lax or abandoned principles, who 
hoped by such change to improve their worldly cir¬ 
cumstances, or, perhaps, in a few cases, to gratify 
their appetite for pleasures in which the Mussulman 
creed permits its votaries to indulge without let or 
censure. It is barely or scarcely possible that one or 
two individuals in a century have conscientiously 
repudiated the Bible, in the belief of which they have 
been bred, and sincerely embraced the Koran. When 
the Barbary States were in their vigor, many Chris¬ 
tians, captured by their rovers, became Mahomedans, 
either through compulsion, or in the hope of escaping 

* Those who seek a detailed account of the whole 
Texan war, will find it in two books—one furiously anti- 
Texan, ** Maillard’s History,” full, to my certain knowl¬ 
edge, of errors and mis-statements; the other, a glowing 
panegyric on Texas, equally erroneous on the other side, 
" Kennedy’s Texas.” A careful examination of the two 
may give tome slight idea of the real state of the ques¬ 
tion. 
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the horrors of slavery \ but that infamous sjrstem has 
passed away. 

Recently, some individuals, who had apostatized 
from Christianity to Islamism, and become again 
converts (as it is termed) to their original faith, have 
been executed in Turkey. What might have been 
the motives of these men in thus dallying with a 
question of such vital importance to themselves, it is 
impossible to know ; if the first change was a sordid 
or licentious one, the second may be as little sincere. 
But the motives of the converts are no part of the 
question. 

The ambassadors of England and France at Con¬ 
stantinople have been authorized and instructed by 
their governments to demand of the Sultan that this 
practice, of putting to death converts from Islamism 
to Christianity, be formally and forever abandoned 
throughout the Ottoman empire. When this propo¬ 
sition was made to the minister of the Forte, he told 
the ambassadors that this was a religious question, in 
which the government could not act; at the same 
time, in order to evince his desire to fulfil the wishes 
of his Christian allies, the Sultan, although he could 
not abrogate a religious law, undertook that it should 
not in future be enforced. 

This was a very considerable step in toleration, to 
be taken by a bigoted government, at the instance of 
those whose motives it must suspect and whose faith 
it detests. The law was still to remain unrepcaled, 
but inert, like our law against witches, up to a very 
late period. And this would probably have sufficed, 
if it had not been intended to establish a direct and 
unquestionable precedent for interfering peremptorily 
in such matters hereafter. The two ambassadors 
would listen to no stipulation short of a formal abro¬ 
gation of the law. It was in vain they were remind¬ 
ed that this was no question involving the toleration 
of Christianity, which is secured by treaty; the am¬ 
bassadors demanded interviews with the Sultan, and 
threatened that, if their proposition was not agreed 
to, they would cease communication with the Porte, 
and withdraw from Constantinople. 

Whether the military and naval preparations, which 
were ordered contemporaneously with this demand, 
indicated an intention primarily to resist it, is matter 
of conjecture: the Turkish government is too feeble 
to engage in a war with any European power, even 
when the contest is for the defence of their faith. It 
has submitted. 

In this event we foresee the ultimate overthrow of 
Mahomedanism as a principle of government. Simi¬ 
lar occasions for interference will often happen, and 
they will never be neglected. The two creeds will 
thus be brought into a species of conflict, and Maho¬ 
medanism will sink from a dominant principle into 
the distinction of a sect. 

The result may be beneficial; but we wish it could 
be brought about by different means. Neither Eng¬ 
land nor France has any greater right to require the 
Turkish government to forbear executing apostates 
who relapse, than to call upon that of Portugal to 
abstain fh>m an onto da ft. 
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Prom Hood’s Marine. 

THE UNKNOWN SINGER : A MYSTIFICATION. 

I Was rambling ihrongh the Rhine eountry. A 
pleasant country it is to wander in during the sum¬ 
mer months, when the vines are green, the corn 
as yet uncut, the trees in the orchards laden with 
fruit, the w^oods and hedgerows perfumed with flow¬ 
ers ; when the sun shines every day, and all day, and 
tlie sky, if not of so deep a blue as that of Naples 
or Cadiz, is yet as clear and cloudless. With 
a compact knapsack on my back and a stout stick in 
my hand, possessed likewise of what somebody 
has called the two requisites for getting through 
the world, a light heart and a thin pair of—ui»- 
itameables, I strolled along over hill and dale, 
visiting old castles and exploring ruins of every 
kind, enjoying the fresh breath of nature, and me 
faisant du bon sang, as the French say, for twelve 
months’ consumption. 

Although occasionally compelled to repair to 
some town to which my portmanteau had been 
forwarded, I did this as little as possible; but, on 
the contrary, avoided all places where I might ex¬ 
pect to find a crowd. I had long been of opinion 
that the greatest objection to the country about the 
Rhine was the uninteresting and unintellectaal 
character of its inhabitants, people who pass their 
time in feeding, smoking, and taking ofl?* their hats 
to one another. Boors for boors, 1 prefer those 
who inhabit a hamlet to those who dwell in a city; 
the former, at least, are in their place; and 1 ac¬ 
cordingly so arranged my route as to pass the 
night usually in some small village. My custom 
was to start at daybreak, walk and explore tUl ten 
or eleven o’clock, rest during the heat of the day 
in a village inn or roadside tavern, and towards 
evening resume my march for four or five hours. 
My ramble might have been rendered more agree¬ 
able by the society of one or two pleasant com¬ 
panions, but I had not happened to meet with 
such. As may be supposed, therefore, my oppor¬ 
tunities of conversation during my excursion had 
been few, limited to an occasional chat with a vil¬ 
lage priest or schoolmaster, or some peasant more 
intelligent than his fellows, from whom I obtained 
details and legends concerning the ruins and anti¬ 
quities plentifully scattered over the Rhine prov¬ 
inces. 

On a piping hot morning towards the com¬ 
mencement of July, I was walking along a country 
road in Rhenish Bavaria. It was the wareiest 
day we had had that summer; the dust on the 
road seemed to bum one’s feet; the beat might be 
seen in the air, dancing and flickering over the 
fields ; the sun was glaring out with tremendous 
power, and the walnut and apple trees planted 
along the side of the lane I was following aflibrded 
but a very imperfect shelter from its rays. It was 
considerably past eleven, the hour at which I 
usually came to a pause, but I had been misin¬ 
formed as to distances, or ^Ise bad taken a wrong 


turn, and the village at wbiefa I intended to make 
my mid-day halt had not appeared. It was with 
DO small satisfaction, therefore, that I at last came 
in sight of a bouse by the roadside, which, from 
hs being larger than the generality of the peasants* 
cottages and farmhouses, I supposed to be an iira. 
I was ncft mistaken. On reaching the house I be^ 
held a gray board swinging above the door, on 
which some village Landseer had depicted a crea¬ 
ture with four legs and a tail, which might have 
been intended for anything, from a rabbit to a 
rhinoceros. The painter, however, had been so 
considerate as to add an inscription, by which the 
passer-by was instructed of the intention of bia 
hieroglyphic. The Red Lion was the quadruped 
under whoee special protection had been placed 
the hostelry which 1 now entered. 

The inn was not a remarkably good or large 
one, nor did its customers seem numerous, the 
only living creature I encountered, besides dogs, 
chickens, and children, being a buxom peasant- 
woman, apparently the hostess, who, on my 
inquiring if I could have some refreshment, 
replied in the affirmative, and asked roe where I 
would choose to be served, in the stube or in the 
garden. The stvbe^ of which she opened the 
door, was a dingy little room, smelling of stale 
tobacco-smoke, and by no means of an inviting ap¬ 
pearance. I begged, therefore, to be shown the 
garden. This was a plot of ground of about half 
an acre, in the comer of which, nearest the house, 
stood a sort of bower, formed of two rows of poles 
supporting a lattice-work, and overgrown with 
vines and honeysuckles so as to be impervious to 
.the sun. The garden itself teemed with roses and 
other fiowers, over which hundreds of butterflies 
were fluttering, and the inhabitants of half a dozen 
bee-hives hamming and buzzing. The appear¬ 
ance of the place was so pleasant, so diflerent from 
the smoky, narrow interior of the house, that I im¬ 
mediately established myself at the table in the 
arbor, and requested mine hostess to bring thither 
whatever she might be able to provide for the 
refreshment of my inward man. 

Some wurst or sausage, bread, cheese, and fruit, 
and for potables some very tolerable wine, were 
soon placed before me. My breakfast had been 
slight and my walk a long one, and I did ample 
justice to the provender. I finished eating, pour¬ 
ed out the last glass from my moderate-sized bot¬ 
tle, and leaned back against the side of the arbor. 
The heat was really stifling; there was not a 
breath of air, and although I had disencumbered 
myself of my blouse and neckcloth, I still found it 
impossiblB to keep cool. I was ruminating as to 
the probability of being able to proceed with my 
journey before nightfall without risking a fever, 
when 1 heard a step approaching the arbor. A 
stranger entered, made me a low bow, and seated 
himself upon a bench, nearly opposite to me, but 
yet at a sufiicient distance not to appear intrusive. 

The new comer was a man of thirty-five or 
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forty yean of age, who, at the first glance, stmck 
me as being an excellent type of his countrymen. 
He was about the middle height, square built, 
with features massiTe but not coarse; the dark gray 
eye—a sort of blackish gray—-of central Germany; 
and light brown hair, which, when he took off his 
hat on entering, I saw was very scanty on the top 
of his head. He was what Would be called doll¬ 
looking ; but yet, on examining him more narrowly, 
there was a certain degree of observation and of 
slow keenness (if those two words will bear con¬ 
necting) in the expression of his eyo and the lines 
ronnd the comers of his mouth. He was evi¬ 
dently not one of those men with whom, as a 
French writer observes, the blade wears out the 
scabbard, the activity of the mind fhtigues and 
preys upon the body. Placid contentment sat up¬ 
on his broad, smooth forehead and plump, unwrin- 
kled cheeks, while his comfortable degree of whole¬ 
some enUumpoint indicated a regular appetite, and, 
probably, a good digestion. His dress was plain, 
nnnotioeable either Ibr cut or materials; in his 
hand he carried a pipe, on the large china bowl of 
which was painted a portrait of Schiller, and from 
which he puflfbd forth enormous volumes of smoke. 
As to what the mao was, h was hard te decide. 
He might be a brewer or a baron, a count or a 
eow-keeper, a tailor or a professor of law or phy¬ 
sio. It is astonishing how little difference there is 
in many parts of Germany in the appearance and 
inaimers of those various classes. 

I had been particularly solitary daring the pre¬ 
ceding three days, and had scarcely exchanged a 
word whh anybody. I had had no rencontres; not 
so moeh as a travelHng student, or an Englishman 
with one of Murray's crimson-covered guide-books 
in his hand, (the invariable sign, by the by, of the 
English tourist,) had crossed my path. I was not 
sorry to exercise my ears and tongue a little, and 
aecordingly entered into conversation with the 
stranger. He replied civilly to an inquiry 1 made 
of him conoerning some ruins which 1 had passed 
on the road, but either from indolence or inability I 
did not seem disposed to do much in the way | 
of conversation, beyond answering my questions. 
Little by little, however, I succeeded in drawing 
him out, and the conversation became sustained 
and mteresting. It turned upon the innumerable 
legends and snpernatnral histories connected with 
the Rhine country, with its ancient castles and 
convents, its rivers and its mountains. 

“ The recital of these strange oW traditions,” 

I remarked, ” has become almost a trade in these 
provinces, especially since the Rhine has been 
so great a resort of tourists. Unfortonately for 
one’s belief in their authenticity, I have frequently 
Ibmid a great diversity in the legends told of one 
sod the same place. The stories vary continually, 
and every new cicerone has a new tale to tell. 

1 anepect there is a regnlar manufactory of Rhine 
legsnde, the same as of antiquities in Rome and | 
Naples, or musket halls and grape-shot at Water- I 


loo. I am sorry to entertain that belief, fbr I 
could have wished to think that the immense 
absurdity of some of those legends was to a certain 
degree rendered respectable by their antiquity.’^ 

“ You are partly right,” replied the stranger. 
** If the traditions you allude to are not entirely of 
modem maonfanture, they have yet been so altered 
in passing through the hands, or rather lips, of 
numerous narrators, that they frequently retain 
little of the original story. This is the natural 
course of things, and was scarcely avoidable. 
Germany, however, is unquestionably the land of 
superstition, and her stores of that kind are so rich 
and varied, that it is unnecessary to have recourse 
to invention to augment them. Even in the 
present day things happen in this country which 
occm nowhere else, and that hardly admit of ex¬ 
planation. An adventure happened to myself 
some few years back, the circumstances of which 
I have never been able to account for without 
admitting agencies that have long been treated 
as fabulous. You seem curious in such matters, 
and if you choose to listen I will tell you the 
stoiy, premising that I relate the cireumstanoee 
as they occurred, and without pretending to ex¬ 
plain them. You will draw your own inferences.” 

My attention was roused by the sttanger's 
words. In the nineteenth century, what could be 
the adventure or incident that was inexplicable by 
other than the supernatural agency to which he 
plainly referred t I had little donbt that I should 
find some more commonplace way of accounting 
for whatever wonders my new acquaintance might 
relate. My curiosity was nevertheless strongly 
excited, and I begged to be favored with the 
narrative alluded to. He refilled his pipe, and 
then, without farther prelude, at onoe commenced. 

Not many years have elapsed, he began, 
since I had occasion to make a journey in Fran¬ 
conia. I stopped one afternoon in the town of 

G-, and after my dinner the waiter brought 

me the playbill for that evening. It announced 
the performance of Meyerbeer’s celebrated opera, 
Robert the Devil, for the first time in G——. 
I immediately hurried to the theatre, before which 
an immense crowd was already assembled, awaits 
ing the opening of the doors that at last took 
place. With great difficulty I succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing a seat next to a young Parisian, a traveller 
like myself. 

The curtain rose. Every neck was out¬ 
stretched, every eye fixed on the stage, every ear 
on the alert, in order not to lose a note of so 
beautiful an opera. Bertram made his entrance— 
be opened bis mouth to sing; but not a sound 
came forth. Robert asked him ki a low tone if he 
had forgotten his part. Bertram shook bis head, 
made another attempt to begin, but in vain. He 
threw himself into a chair, and made a sign that 
he was qnable to sing. 

•‘He can’t sing!” shouted some fifty farmers 
and other persons from the surrounding country, 
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who had been waiting the whole afternoon at the 
theatre door, and now occupied the front rows in 
the pit. ** He can’t sing ! What’s the meaning 
of that t We’ve come half a score miles to hear 
Robert the Devil, and hear it we must!” 

Thus urged, Bertram made another effort. 
He rose from his chair ; the orchestra, which had 
hitherto been silent, struck up. Bertram again ‘ 
strove to sing. Not a note. The conductor of 
the orchestra turned round to the audience. 

“ A sudden extinction of voice,** said he. 

**An excuse! He must sing!** vociferated a 
number of young men in the pit, flourishing their 
canes in a threatening manner. 

A gentleman in one of the boxes stood np, 
and advised that a doctor should be sent for. 

** Is there a doctor present!** demanded several 
voices. 

Nobody answered. 

** Send for Doctor Stem !*’ cried some one, and 
a messenger was immediately dispatched. 

Doctor Stem was sitting with some fnends over 
his wine, but on hearing bow urgent the case was, 
he tossed off* a glass of Johannisberg, and hurried 
to the theatre. He felt Bertram*8 pulse, examined 
his throat, and at last said very gravely, 

** The emotion attendant on an appearance in a 
new part has aflfected the nervous system. The 
man wants repose and a sea-bath. And with 
these words he left the stage. 

“ What !’* shouted the pit, furious at its disap¬ 
pointment. Repose! A sea-bath t There is 
no sea here! And if there were, we should not 
hear Robert the Devil a bit the more! We most 
have Robert the Devil !** 

A thousand voices echoed the words. ** Robert 
the Devil!’* shouted the entire audience, whist¬ 
ling, yelling, stamping, and thumping their sticks 
on the ground. “Robert the Devil!” And at 
last, for shortness’ sake, they abbreviated it, and 
there was a universal cry for “ The Devil!” 

The manager come forward, and bowed thrice. 
Silence was obtained: the audience were all at¬ 
tention. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “a singer 
who happens to be passing through G- ■> — , and to 
be present to-night in the theatre, has kindly 
offered, in order that you should not be disap¬ 
pointed, to take the part of Bertram. I am most 
delighted that-** 

He was interrupted by thunders of applause, 
and retired. 

The new Bertram was received with a round 
of cheering. 

“Ha, ha!” cried my neighbor, the Parisian, 
who was one of those persons who know every¬ 
body and everything. “ I have seen him before. 
He sang once at the Feudeau in Zampa. He is 
nothing remarkable, but he has come apropos to 
help os out of our difficulties.” 

In the first act the new Bertram was tolerably 
aoooessful, although it was probably as much his 


complaisance as his talent that the audience ap¬ 
plauded. At every pause in the music the French¬ 
man had something to say. 

“Ah!” That is not Levasseur! Very dif¬ 
ferent from Levasseur! Did you ever hear Le- 
vasseur’s Bertram! This Florival, or whatever 
his name is, has nothing of the demon about him. 

' And then only look at his dress! Yon should see 
Levasseur, how-” 

An old gentleman sitting behind us interrupted 
him sharply. 

“ My good sir, do leave us at peace with your 
Levasseur! We come here to listen to the opera, 
and not to your chatter!** 

The second act began. After the duet, when 
Bertram sings “ Prince of fallen angels,” a feeling 
of terror seemed to seize the audience. There 
was something wonderfully energetic and startling 
in the voice of the singer. The chorus behind 
the scene was also unusually powerful, and seemed 
to roar and heave like a subterranean hurricane. 
An invisible orchestra appeared to accompany the 
visible one, and to blow with a giant’s breath into 
the horns and trombones. From time to time the 
conductor looked round him, pale and confused, as 
if he would fain have asked whence came this 
horrible din; but it was everywhere, and he could 
discover no point from which it more particularly 
proceeded. Clear and distinct above everything 
rose Bertram’s voice, now in soft and flattering 
tones as he strove to win Alice to his purpose; 
then again in accents of the moot cutting scorn, 
but ever tuneful and harmonious. Like a peal of 
thunder be gave out the words “ Now art thou 
mine !** and the burst was followed by a hissing, 
rushing noise, like the flight of a shell through 
the air. Alice lay under Bertram’s outstretched 
right hand, like the dove beneath the claw of the 
vulture. The actress, a gay coquettish creature, 
felt as she never before felt, seized with a name¬ 
less sensation of horror and alarm. She forgot 
that it was mere acting—the breath and voice of 
Bertram seemed to have fascinated her. She 
uttered a piercing scream, not such a one as 
actresses study for stage effect, but horror-stricken 
and agonized as that of a mother who sees her 
infant crushed beneath wagon-wheels. She sank 
fainting on the steps of the cross. All the women 
amongst the audience rose from their seats, pale 
and trembling, and clung to the arms of their 
male companions as though for protection against 
some imminent peril. Many wept, others tried to 
smile, some fell into hysterics. “ Down with the 
curtain !” was the cry; and the curtain fell. 

“Very strange!” said the young Frenchman 
to me; “the ladies must be extremely nervous 
and susceptible to be thus affected by a bit of stage 
trick. If this man produces such an eflbct, what 
would it be if Levasseur-!** 

This time he interrupted himself. Most men 
have a sort of dislike to talk amongst a crowd of 
silent persons; and the silence around us was as 
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great as if the theatre had been a churchyard. 
For some time nobody seemed inclined to speak 
of what had just passed; and when the Parisian 
was silent, the stillness was unbroken even by a 
whisper. The panic was of some duration ; but 
at last, as if the audience were awakening from a 
trance, there were movements in the pit and boxes, 
and conversation was resumed. Every one agreed 
that the opera had lost nothing by the substitution 
of the stranger for the usuad performer. Even 
the nervous ladies who had become hysterical at 
the scene between Bertram and Alice forgot their 
alarm, and were loud in admiration of the singer, 
whose voice and acting were both praised to the 
skies. 

The curtain rose for the next act; the scene 
was the burial-place of the nuns. What now 
took place was truly of a nature to make the 
blood run cold. If I were to live a hundred 
years, that evening would be present in my mem¬ 
ory to the last day of my existence. Bertram 
entered. It may have been fancy, but I could 
have sworn that he had increased in stature, and 
was full the head taller than in the preceding act. 
The stage was darkened, and the body of the 
house being, as is not unusual in our German 
theatres, only lighted by a solitary chandelier, 
which was now also shaded, the whole theatre 
remained plunged in a gloomy, mysterious sort of 
twilight. Through the darkness Bertram’s eyes 
were visible, gleaming with a greenish light like 
two stars through the gloom of a December night. 
The same extraordinary power as in the preceding 
act was again observable in the orchestra; a thun¬ 
dering, crashing, deafening clang of instruments, 
amidst which the conductor remained with his wand 
suspended in the air, as though stupifled with aston- 
ishment. A multitude of notes were heard, not 
set down in the opera, but, which, notwithstanding, 
chimed in, in some extraordinary manner, with the 
music. Equally astonished with tlieir conductor, 
the musicians ceased playing; but, nevertheless, 
Bertram sang the invocation, accompanied, as it 
seemed, by unseen instruments. The sounds 
which issued from his throat shook the nerves of 
his hearers as a thousand gongs and cymbals 
might have done, and vibrated through the house 
like the echoes of a mighty bell that has just been 
struck by the hammer. When the nuns appeared 
and ranged themselves around Bertram, they looked 
pale under their rouge; and their teeth chattered as 
in deadly fear.^ The strongest impression seemed 
to be made upon the abbess, who appeared unable 
to approach the singer; and when she attempted 
to do so, sank Minting to the ground, wounding 
herself severely in her fall against the cross that 
was suspended from her neck. She was laid 
bleeding and senseless upon the grave in which 
she had recently reposed in counterfeited deaths 

Her terror seemed to communicate itself like an 
mfiwtion to the other nuns. They endeavored to 
fly, but were unable. The same sort of anxious 
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uneasiness which one experiences during a horrid 
dream, when we feel ourselves in imminent peril, 
but are unable to move or cry out, now spread 
itself over the whole audience. The darkness, 
Bertram’s terrific voice, the gleaming of his eye¬ 
balls, the group of trembling nuns, the double row 
of graves, and finally, a sort of choaking mist that 
seemed to fill the house, formed a combination 
which terrified the auditory, even to the boldest 
amongst them. At last a few persons lell the 
theatre, and this was the signal for a general rush 
to the doors. The panic-stricken women hurried 
out of their boxes ; some were carried out faint¬ 
ing ; children cried and screamed after their lost 
parents. During the tumult the curtain fell, but 
with a noise that resembled the crash of a mighty 
oak struck down by a thunderbolt, and the whole 
house shook to its foundations as with the shock 
of an earthquake. The crush in the lobbies and 
at the doors was frightful; one would have thought 
that the house was on fire in twenty places, and that 
every one was striving to escape from sufiTocation 
or the flames. In an incredibly few minutes the 
theatre was empty. 

The young Parisian was still at my side as wo 
followed the stream of fugitives; he appeared nn- 
willing to quit the performance. Under the portico 
of the theatre he paused, and said to me, whilst 
arranging his coat and cravat, which had been 
crushed in the crowd, 

“ What is the matter with them ? They all run 
away as if possessed, and there are still two acts 
to see. Ha! I have thought of something. I will 
invite Signor Bertram to drink a bowl of punch 
with us. I know him personally ; his name is^ 
Sacri! have I forgotten it already?—Florval or 
Florival. He cannot hold a candle to Levasseur 
in this part, but still he is much improved since 1 
last saw him. Come, I will introduce you to him; 
he is a very pleasant companion.” 

I felt rather curious to see something more of 
the singer, and I followed the Parisian behind the 
scenes. There all was silence and solitude. The 
young Frenchman called out, Florival, Florival! 
where are you ? Here are friends and amateurs 
who wish to ask you to supper.” Just then the 
old stage carpenter passed near us, with a lanthcm 
I in his hand. ” He is no doubt undressing in his 
room,” said the Parisian, and calling to the car¬ 
penter, he asked him where Signor Florival’s 
dressing-room was. 

** Do you mean the gentleman who sang the part 
of Bertram?” said the man. 

“ The same.” 

** Then it’s no use seeking him here; he disap¬ 
peared immediately after the third act.” 

“ Disappeared !” 

“ As I tell you sir. We looked for him every¬ 
where, and the more so as we are in the habit of 
receiving a present from new actors. There was 
not a sign of him to be seen. As he came, so be 
went. I am not to say easily frightened, but if 
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that man played here often, 1 must gire up my 
place. God save us! and good night to ye, gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

And the old man waUced away, shaking his 
head and muttering to himself. We followed the 
light of his lantern in order to find our way out, 
and as we passed through the corridors we saw 
drops of moisture hanging on the walls, like the 
sweat beads on a human forehead. The atmos¬ 
phere of the theatre seemed heavy and oppressive, 
and I drew a deep breath of relief when I at kst 
found myself in the open air. The Parisian took 
things much more lightly, and laughed at the 
proneness of the German to indulge in the fantas¬ 
tical and romantic. 

''These Germans,” said he, taking my arm 
familiarly, and entirely forgetting that he was 
speaking to one of that nation; " these Germans 
are extraordinarily greedy of the marvellous, and 
trace out the supernatural in the commonest occur¬ 
rences of life. It would by no means astonish me 
if they were to discover a Mephistopheles in the 
performer of Bertram. They are not accustomed 
to see good characteristic acting. If this Florival 
makes such an impression on the worthy burgesses 
and country gentlemen of Franconia, what would 
it be if they heard Levasseurt Florival performs 
the devil very decently, but of Levasseur one may 
say that he is the devil himself! It is not the Ger¬ 
mans, however, but their poets and writers who 
have to answer for these tendencies to the super¬ 
natural. We in France are now well acquainted 
with German literature, and are able to form as 
correct a judgment of it as of our own, and we 
consider that Schiller and Goethe have much to 
answer for ki this respect. Werter has been the 
origin of a deal of false sentimentality, and Faust 
the cause that the Germans imagine a Mephbto- 
pheles behind every post and pillar, and a demon 
in every poodle-dog. Kant, Kolaebue, Hoffinann, 
Fichte, and a host of others, have written exag¬ 
gerated stiifif which the Germans read with awe 
and trembling, but which we Frenchmen laugh at. 
We do not deny their talent for philosophy—it is 
the foshion now to quote the Germans in that re¬ 
spect ; and through the tonrs which several of our 
elever writers have made and published, we have 
learnt much concerning Germany and hs inhabi¬ 
tants which has inspired us with a eertain degree 
of respect.” 

After thb fashion did my new fiiend go on chat¬ 
tering nearly all supperHime. There was so much 
amiability and bonhomie about him that 1 listened 
with pleasure to his perorations, far better amused 
tltaa if I had esdeavored to correct the numerous 
errors into which he had follen respecting my 
country and countrymen. I had proaiiaed to 
pass the following day with my fnand, Baron von 
Fvrstkeim, whose country reeidenoe was within a 
short distance of the town. I told my Parisian of 
ihia engagsment, and ofiTered, if ke chose, to take 
him with me. He willingly accepted my proposal. 


'' It *8 close by,” said he, half to himself, when I 
had told him v^re the place was; '' haidlyA pipe 
and a half off, as a German would say. I ^all 
have great pleasure in accompanying you.” 

On the following morning we arrived withont mia- 
adventnie at the seat of tiie Baron von Fnistlieim, 
an old castle that had been restored in its former 
style, as has been done in many instances on and 
near the Rhine. Its appearance, and that of the 
park that eonounded H, almost put one in mind of 
the feudal times: turrets, battlements, and embra¬ 
sures on the one hand ; gloomy pine groves, broad 
meadows where cattle only were wanting, small 
lakes garnished with dead leaves, cobwebbed her¬ 
mitages, ponds without fish, and fountains without 
water, on the other. Altogether it was a melao- 
choly-looking domain. In-doors, however, things 
were far more cheerful, and we were received with 
true German hospitality. I introduced the young 
Parisian, who was made heartily welcome. 

The baipn had an only daughter, a beautiful girl 
named Margaret, seventeen years of age, blue^eyed 
and fair-haired, possessed of a coantenanoe that 
indicated unmistaikably a sweet temper and a pme 
mind. A young officer, a cousin of hers, by uaae 
Louis von Spandau, who was staying in the house, 
seemed particularly susceptible of the charms ef 
his lovdy relative ; and I observed that there ex¬ 
isted a sort of tender underataiiding between them 
which was evidently approved by the perenle. 
My Frenchman soon detected this likewise, and I 
thought it seemed by no means especially agreear 
ble to him, for from his very fimt eutraiice be bad 
shown an inclination to establish a flirtation with 
the young lady. This indination, however, was 
chilli and blighted in the bud by the killing in- 
difiereoce and unoonsoiousness wiffi whu^ Marga¬ 
ret met the attentions and received the weli-tunaal 
compliments he addressed to her. 

The day passed away, somewhat dully, I immt 
confess. An hour or two before supper-time the 
Parisian arirnd me to go and take a stroll with him 
in the forest. I went, and for some short time we 
walked side by side without speaking. At km 
my lively companion broke the silence. 

'' It IB horrify ennuyeust in these Gennan conn* 
try houses,” said he; ” they are ouly one degree 
better than so many Trappist convents. That lit^ 
tie blondine m rather pretty ; but, on the whole, I 
do not admire fair women.” 

" Partieulsrly when they show themadves in* 
diflferent to your attentions,” I observed, with a 
smile. 

'' They are all so dreadfully cold and reserved,” 
said the Parisian; ” only fit for the heioinesof sen¬ 
timental novels.” 

"Cold and resmred with men whom theyaia 
not in love with,” said I, signifieamly. 

" You must not take my remarks iU,” eontinuad 
my compsaioo. You were so kind as to faring 
me here, and it may appear rude on mypast tomiy 
that 1 ennuyer myself” 
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I begged bioa to speak bia loiqd fteely, aod as- 
mmd him tbst it was preoieely his habit ef saying 
whatever came into to bead that had made me 
take a liking to him* He seemed overjoyed at 
being unfettered in his diseourse, and did not long 
jAelay making use of the permission be had received. 

I am so aix^ustomed to the liveliness and gai- 
«ty of our drawing-rooms,” said he, *^that the 
tone of German society appears to me very insipid. 
The ladies are all as chilly and frozen as if they 
were recent importations from the steppes of Mos¬ 
cow. There is no Uxisser alUr about them; they 
always seem to be weighing their words before 
uttering them, and that is the death and destruc¬ 
tion of agreeable eonversatimi. When women 
talk, what they say should be unpremeditated. 
Ah ! I shall be glad when I get back to Prance. 
Oidy look now, how deserted and gloomy the 
csountry aoound us seems. Not a liviug creature 
in sight; nobody, who could possibly avoid it, 
would pass along so dull and uninteresting a road.” 

Just as the Frenchman was thus bewailing the 
solitude in which we found ourselves, I perceived 
and pointed oQt to him two bozBemen galloping 
along the highway. 

Really!” said he; **wel}, I am surpnsed at 
k! A couple of bagmen, I suppose, who have 
lost their way. lliey are riding desperately fast, 
evidently in a harry to get out of the country. 
Let 08 go nearer to the road; k does me good to 
see human faces.” 

We approached the road, and were soon able to 
distinguish that the horsemen were a gentleman 
and his servant. Both were mountod on powerful 
black steeds. 

The traveller arrived within a few paces of us 
without lessening his horse’s speed; then, how¬ 
ever, he stopped so suddenly, that it appeared 
juiracnlous the fiery animal be was riding was 
not thrown npon Us haunches. There was some- 
thiug eztraox^nary in this sudden halt; it put loe 
in mind of a crow flying across a field, and that, is 
mid-fiight, lets itself fall into a furrow. The 
Jiorseman turued his face towards us. 

** What an extraordinary piece of good luok !” 
exclaimed the Parisian; it is he, Bertram Plmi- 
val. How are you, my dear Florival, we were 
looking for you everywhere, yesterday evenkiig. 
Allow me to introduce you to my friend here. 
You have just come at the right moment. You 
roust give up your ride for to-day, and come with 
us to the c^e. Baron Furstheim is the most 
amiable of hosts, afid will be delighted to mnko 
your aoqnaintanoe. He does not get such a idsk 
every day. 

The horseman gave an odd amile. I naturally 
confirmed my companion’s invitation. 

shall be delighted to accompany you,” 
nnswesed Florival, with muck polish of manner, 
** if you think my visit wiU not be inconvenient or 
unvn^oome.” 

Unweloome!” repeatod the Parisian. *^*0n 


m 

the contrary, it will give the greatest pleasure. 
We are boring ourselves to death here, but with 
suoh an addition to our society, time will fly. We 
will sing, play, talk about last night’s opera-^y 
the by. Signor Florival, I congiatulate yon on 
your success. Your performioee of Bertrsm was 
capital, and I flatter myself that my opinion is of 
some value. You must know that I have seen 
Levassenr in—” &c. &c. 

While the Frenchman was riding his hobby and 
extolling Levasseur^ I had timo to observe the 
appearance of the singer. He was a aoan of shout 
thirty years of age, possessed of one of those 
countenances which seem continually to change 
their expression. One moment he struek me as 
being extraordinarily ugly, the next i altered my 
opinion, and felt almost attracted by the singular 
but scornful smile that played round kis asonth. 
His hair was black and glossy, kii eyes of the 
dark and lowering gray that one sometimes no- 
tioes in a thundercloud ; his figure was flexfide 
and graceful. A cloak bung from his shonldeza, 
and under that, he was attired in a blue coat, 
adorned with buttons that seemed almost to emk 
sparks, so brightly polished was the nseta} of 
which they were emnposed. The nemainder of his 
dress was black. 

We arrived at the eastle as the family were at- 
ting down to their evening meal. The Fienob- 
roan, adthough he himself bad only been that day 
introdoced, presented the actor to the baron and 
his family, with the weU-bred ease and audacity 
for which be was remarkable. 

** We thought we were preparing an agreeable 
surpriae for the lady karoneaa,” said he, ** by in¬ 
ducing this distinguished artiste to return with ns 
to the castle. Signor Florival will also be able to 
give ns a full explanation of what occurred yester¬ 
day evening at the theatre, occun^nces of which 
you have already heard suoh various and exagger¬ 
ated aoeounta.” 

Explanation!” cried Florival, in a voice of 
which the extraordinary pilch and tone seemed to 
ring through the heads of the listeners, and make 
the baroness and her daughter turn pale. ** Resd- 
ly 1 am unable to explain what there wae in my 
acting that could cause so much astonishment. U 
is a part that 1 veutore to think I play with a eeo- 
tain degree of kuth and spirit. But ladies’ nerves 
are so weak now-n^days; they are like the dekeato 
strings of an instnunant, and my voice, k would 
appear, jars them at times too strongly. That is 
how I account for it. It isoo partieuW talent of 
mine that produced so strange an efiect.” 

** You are modest,” said the Parisian, ** hks all 
true sons of art. But allow me to aak you one 
question—Why did you leave the theatre wnmn- 
diately the curtain fell ?” 

** I was vexed to see the nuns so badly oestam- 
ed,^’ replied the singer. When I call them out 
of their graves they must not come with orosaes 
round their necks.” 
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** Pardon me,” said the Parisian, hastily, 
”they have always crosses on when Lerassear 
plays Bertram. You have seen Levasseur*8 Ber¬ 
tram, of course!” 

The singer smiled. 

“ Levasseur is only my copy,” said he. 

The Frenchman's eyes opened to a ludicrous 
width, and I thought he would have fallen back¬ 
wards with astonishment at this bold assertion. 
This time he did not tax the singer with over 
modesty. Before he had quite recovered from his 
consternation a servant announced that supper 
was ready, and we passed into another apartment. 

The supper was laid in a large, handsome room, 
of which the wails were covered with a dark- 
colored paper and the cornices gilt. An old-fash¬ 
ioned chandelier was suspended from the ceiling, 
and four portraits of the baron’s ancestors, of the 
size of hfe, decorated the walls of the apartment. 
Between the lofly windows stood an enormous harp¬ 
sichord, which looked as if it had not been opened 
for a quarter of a century. 

Upon taking our places at the supper table I 
observed my friend the Parisian manoeuvring a little 
to get by the side of Margaret, but in this he was 
defeated by the young lady's leaving the room 
a moment for some household arrangement. We 
seated ourselves, a chair remaining vacant for Mar¬ 
garet next to the officer. Florival was nearly op¬ 
posite to the empty chair. I was next to the baron. 
In a minute or two Margaret reappeared, and sat 
down by her cousin, while the Frenchman busied 
himself with the tie of his cravat by way of hiding 
his vexation. 

We had scarcely begun our meal when I observed 
the singer fix his eyes upon the young lady in a 
marked, almost a rude manner. Margaret returned 
his stare by an innocent gaze of her great blue 
childish eyes, which did not seem to please Flori- 
Tsl, for he immediately looked another way and 
seemed to be observing the portrait which hung 
nearly behind her. My glance followed the direc¬ 
tion of his. Whether it was imagination or 
some particular effect of light, I cannot say, 
but it seemed to me as if the colors of the pic¬ 
ture were changed. 1 had previously examined 
it closely, and had been struck by the healthy 
freshness of the complexion, the beautiful coloring 
of the ruddy lips and of the high white forehead. 
Now the blood seemed to have left the cheeks, 
the lips had assumed a violet hue, the brow was 
wrinkled and flushed as though with terror or 
rage. Florival continued gazing at the painting 
with, as it appeared to me, a strong expression 
of scorn upon his features. 

” The picture you are observing so attentively,” 
said the Won to him, ” is a portrait of my great¬ 
grandfather.” 

The singer gave one of his strange smiles. 

1 know it is,” replied he, ” I recognized him 
immediately.” 

Nay, hardly,” returned the baron, laughing; 


” he died in the year 1743. The country peo{de 
about here gave him a strange surname, the origm 
of which 1 was never able to learn.’* 

“ What was that!” I enquired. 

” Rudolph the Accursed.” 

” Dearest father,” cried Margaret, do not talk 
of that, I beseech you. You know that it is the 
subject of all others which 1 cannot bear to hear 
spoken of.” 

The baron was silent. Margaret was evidently 
uneasy and nervous; her eyes had lost their calm 
tranquil expression, and now cast hurried and 
feverish glances. I observed that the singer again 
fixed her, with something peculiarly piercing and 
commanding in his look. There was silence at 
the table; all were eating except Margaret and 
Florival. The young girl’s head was bent for¬ 
ward, her bosom heaved, her eyes were fixed upon 
the singer. She seemed fascinated by his strange 
and enthralling gaze. Presently she raised a glass 
of water to her lips, but set it down again as 
though unable to taste it. Her rosy finger-nails 
played with a slight convulsive motion against the 
edge of the glass, producing a small ringing sound. 
I was almost alarmed at the momentarily increas¬ 
ing paleness of her countenance; and with a view 
to break the spell that seemed to bind her, I asked 
her some trifling question. She appeared vexed 
at my so doing, and seemed to be struggling to 
answer, but without success. She was evidently 
under some mysterious influence which prevented 
her speaking. Her lips moved, but a deep sigh 
was all that escaped them. Suddenly her eyes 
were distended, her lips convulsed, her complexion 
became of a bluish-white like that of a corpse, and, 
uttering the words ” Rudolph the Accursed!” in a 
shrill and thrilling tone, she fell back senseless in 
her chair. 

All was now commotion. Everybody hurried 
to the young girl’s assistance, except the singer, 
who did not lose his composure for a moment, but 
drank off his wine with, as I thought, a joyful 
look. The baroness supported her daughter’s 
head, and bathed her temples with scented water. 
The young officer was the most alarmed. The 
Parisian whispered to me that the absurd style of 
reading in which the German ladies indulged was 
the cause of all this nervousness; that they filled 
their heads with ghost stories, till a word or a 
shadow was sufficient to throw them into hysterics. 
Luckily there was no danger to be apprehended 
from these attacks. As if to confirm his last words, 
Margaret just then opened her eyes, gazed enquir¬ 
ingly around her, and expressed her regret at hav¬ 
ing caused such a disturbance. 

** It is so dreadfully warm here,” she said. ” If 
1 could only have a little fresh air-” 

” Open the windows,” cried the baron. 

There happened to be no servant in the room at 
the moment, and I hurried to fulfil Margaret’s 
wish. As I looked out of the window, it struck 
me that there was an unusual and unaooountable 
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light in the park without. It was neither moon¬ 
light nor sunlight; it was too red for the former, 
too dim for the latter. It could only be the reflec¬ 
tion of a Are; and, strange to say, the chateau in 
which we were seemed to be the point whence the 
illumination proceeded. They must have made 
some huge fire in the kitchen or oflUces, thought I. 
But yet the shadows fell as if the source of the 
light was where I stood, or in my immediate neigh¬ 
borhood. The air without was still and heavy, as 
before a storm. From the adjacent pine-wood 
some night-birds were screaching forth their dis¬ 
cordant song, and, by some unexplainable process, 
my imagination converted the cry into a species of 
tune, to which was set, in endless repetition, the 
words ** Rudolph the Accursed!” terminating, by 
way of chorus, with a wild dismal laugh. Fearful 
lest these ill-omened sounds and appearances 
should reach Margaret's ear, and occasion perhaps 
a return of her swoon, I partly closed the window, 
and returned to the table. 

The young girl was now entirely recovered, and 
all resumed their places. Scarcely had they done 
so, however, when a shrill neighing was heard in 
the court-yard of the castle. 

** My horses seem to be getting up a concert of 
their own," said Florival, with a laugh. “ They 
are not fond of the stable; exertion has become 
second nature to them. Hurrl will have trouble to 
keep them quiet." 

“ Hurrl!" cried the Parisian; ‘ who is Hurrl!" 

" My servant," replied the singer. 

" That is a strange name," said the Parisian. 
“ Pray how do you write it?" 

“ I never write," answered'Florival, drily. 

The Frenchman shook his head. He thought 
it very odd that a singer should not write. He 
knew that Levasseur oilen wrote. 

The neighing became louder and louder. There 
was something unusual in the sound; one knew 
that it was the neighing of horses, and yet at 
tiroes it sounded more like the roaring of lions. 
The ladies became uneasy. 

"I will step down to the stable," said the 
Parisian. ** 1 understand horses, and will soon 
quiet these. The strange horses are doubtless 
quarrelling with those of the baron." | 

He got up and pushed his chair back. 

"Stop, sir!" cried Florival, in a commanding 
tone. " Nobody but myself understands my 
horses. I will go and quiet them." 

The actor's voice s^med to work like a charm 
upon the officious Parisian. He said nothing, but 
remained motionless, and as if petrified, while 
Florival leR the room and hastened along the cor¬ 
ridor, apparently as well acquainted with the 
geography of the house as if he had been bom in 
it. The baron was much struck at this, but the 
Frenchman accounted for it by a strong develop¬ 
ment of the organ of locality, which he said Flori¬ 
val undoubtedly possessed. I proposed that we 
should go and see how the singer managed to quiet 
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the horses, and my idea being approved we hurried 
to a gallery, the windows of which looked out 
upon the court. The stable-door was open and 
there was a light inside that came and went like 
that of a fire when blown up by the bellows. We 
could not see the stranger’s horses, but two 
others which belonged to the baron, and stood in 
stalls opposite the door, were visible. Their manes 
were bristling upon their necks, and they crouched 
in the comer of their stalls as though under the 
influence of overpowering terror. Florival was 
doubtless already in the stable, for the neighing 
had ceased. The two black steeds had recognized 
and obeyed their master’s voice. We waited to 
see him come out, but in vain, and after a few mo¬ 
ments we returned to the supper-room. There 
we found him seated, chatting quietly with the 
baroness. On our expressing surprise at his speedy 
return, he explained it by a peculiar art which he 
possessed of instantly reducing his horses to 
obedience. 

" I need to use neither voice nor hand," said 
he ; " one glance from me is sufficient; the brutes 
know directly what I mean. When I am riding 
and wish my horse to stop, I have merely to close 
my eyes, and he halts immediately. If I wish to 
turn to the right, I wink with the right eye, if to 
the left, with the left eye. I should like to show 
you how I make my horse come to me by a glance. 

1 1 merely look at him thus." 

I As he spoke, he opened his dark eyes wide, and 
gazed full in my face. I felt as one feels when 
blinded by a sudden flash of lightning breaking 
through the darkest night. I was compelled to 
look down, and when I did so, flames seemed to 
dance before my eyes. 

The Parisian was ready with an explanation of 
the power possessed by florival over his horses. 
He had heard that Rustan, Napoleon’s Mameluke, 
possessed a similar faculty of governing his 
charger by the power of the eye, and he ofiered to 
wager that in three months’ time he would learn 
to do the same. 

" It is done," said be, " by animal magnetism. 
Although our Academy refuses to admit the exis¬ 
tence of such a science, there are a vast number 
of persons who believe in it, and assert that a 
magnetizer is able to make people ceme-to him by 
looking at them. It is certain that a man has 
much greater power of will and siorali resistance 
than a horse, and therefore any one possessing the 
magnetic faculty must find more facility in exercis¬ 
ing it upon the brute than the human animal. 
Florival possesses that faculty, there can be no 
doubt of it." 

The truth of the singer’s strange assertioDS was, 
however, to me by no means satiiriactorily de¬ 
monstrated by the Frenchman’s fantastical ex¬ 
planation. Tlie baron,, also, evidently did not 
believe a word of this marvellous manner of 
governing horses, but he was much toe polite to 
contradict his guest, and contented himself with 
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expressing a wish to see Signor Florival on horse¬ 
back. ** If you favor us with your society for a 
few days,” said he, ** I shall probably have the 
opportunity.” 

Florival smiled. 

“ Who knows where I shall be in a few days?” 
said he. I cannot exceed my leave, and by one 
o'clock this night I must depart.” 

“ That is a thousand pities,” cried the Parisian. 
“Are you compelled to ouch great punctuality 1 
Actors are not always so conscientious. A month's 
leave is easily stretched to six weeks. Levas^ 
seur-.” 

Florival interrupted him. 

“ Every one has not so important att engagement 
as mine,” said he. 

“ As I said before, it is a thousand pities,” 
cried the music-loving Frenchman. “We hoped 
to have been &vored with a specimen of your 
delightful talent You will surely sing us some¬ 
thing before you go!” 

We all joined our entreaties to those of the 
Parisian. 

“ 1 am not in very good voice,” said Florival; 
“ nevertheless I will try.” 

He threw back his head, raised his wine-glass, 
and sang a verse of the celebrated gambling song, 
in the first act of Robert the Devil. The window- 
frames rattled, and the glasses on the table jingled, 
as his powerful tones echoed through the room. 
The Parisian now pressed him strongly to sing 
the trio between Bertram, Robert and Alice, ofier- 
iing to take the tenor part, which he assured him 
;he was perfectly competent to do, having more 
than once had the honor of singing with Levasseur 
at private parties. 1 made the remark that for 
.a trio three persons were necessary, and that they 
• would hardly accomplish the one in question 
unless they could find an Alice. The Frenchman 
laughed at his oversight, and turning to Margaret 
begged her to take the part of Alice. Margaret 
^pretested she did not sing, and the Parisian finding 
.aU hopes of assistance from her at an end, pro¬ 
posed, afler a moment’s reflection, that we should 
rsend for Mademoiselle V-, who, upon the pro¬ 

ceeding evening, had performed Alice to Florival’s 
Bertram. The baron made many objections to 
this, probably from a dislike to having an actress 
introduced into his house ; but the Parisian, who 
seemed to guess the motives of his repugnance, 
undertook to prove that such a proceeding was 
perfectly in accordance with good taste and pro¬ 
priety ; that in Pans the Doruses, Damoreaus and 
Grisis were members of the most elegant circles, 
and that in London their presence was sought at 
the most fashionable parties. The baron at last 
said that he would agree to whatever his guests 
wished, but that he thought it probable the lady 
might decline so sudden an invitation at so late an 
i hour. 

“Decline itt” cried Florival laughing; “she 
> will come directly if leend for her.” Then look¬ 


ing at his watch, he said, “ It is half-past eleven : 
no time could be better. Hurrl shall fetch her.” 

The singer seemed really to wish to give us a 
specimen of his talent, and to regret no trouble 
that might enable him to accomplish the projected 
trio. He got up, and left the room to give his 
orders to Hurrl. He was scarcely an instant 
absent; and the very next minute, a horse’s hoofs 
were heard clattering out of the court. We were 
all struck with astonishment, and could not under¬ 
stand how it was possible for him to find his 
servant so quickly, to say nothing of the time re¬ 
quisite for saddling the horse. Nobody questioned 
him, however, and he quietly resumed his seat. 
“ They will be here by twelve o’clock,” said he. 

“ Capital!” exclaimed the Parisian ; “ we shall 
have a delightful little impromptu concert. But 
who will accompany usP* 

“ Hurrl,” replied Florival. 

“ Your servant!” cried the Parisian. “ Is the 
man musical 1” 

“ Exceedingly so,” replied the singer; “ it is 
he who taught Paganini.” 

“ Maestro Hurrl,” repeated the Frenchman 
musingly. “ I never heard of such a name, and 
certainly Paganini never mentioned his having had 
such an instructor.” 

“ That is very possible,” returned the singer. 
“ Hurrl first made acquaintance with him when be 
sat cursing and blaspheming in an Italian dungeon. 
It is natural enough that in more prosperous days 
Paganini should be unwilling to recur to so un¬ 
pleasant a period of his life.” 

The Parisian took all this as a joke; shook his 
head laughingly, but made no answer. The baron 
now expressed his regret that the old harpsichord 
was in such a bad state. It was an heir-loom, and 
had not been played upon for years. 

1 “I will try it,” said the singer, “ and, if neces¬ 
sary, tune it a little.” 

The instrument was opened. Florival’s long 
fingers flew like lightning over the keys. Mar¬ 
garet was regretting they bad no tuning hammer, 
but Florival said it was unnecessary; detected the 
false notes with extreme fineness of ear; and, with¬ 
out any assistance but his hands, twisted the pegs 
and put the instrument in tune. We were exceed¬ 
ingly surprised at such extraordinary strength of 
finger. Presently he got up from the harpsichord. 

“There,” said he, “all is ready. Mademoi¬ 
selle V-will be here directly.” 

I walked to the window to watch for the actress’ 
arrival. The same strange fallow light that I had 
before noticed was still spread over the landscape, 
and by it 1 saw with unutterable astonishment 
Hurrl mounted upon his coal-black steed, gallop¬ 
ing towards the castle, with a female figure seated 
behind him, her arms clasped tightly round his 
waist. This manner of conveying a lady to an 
evening party was certainly unprecedented, and I 
took care not to say a word of what I saw to the 
baron or his fiunily. I left the window, and 
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waited the appearance of the actress, who pres-j 
ently entered, attended by Hurrl. She was a 
young and pretty woman, whose coquettish cos¬ 
tume and graceful salutation contrasted strangely 
with the hollowness of her eyes and pallor of her 
cheeks. She was evidently either very ill or 
dreadfully fatigued; her movements were more 
like those of an automaton worked by some admi¬ 
rable machinery than of a human being. 

Hnrrl took his place at the piano. The Pa¬ 
risian gallantly offered his hand to the lady to lead 
her to the instrument, and expressed his fear that 
she had suffered from cold in coming through the 
night air. Her fingers, he said, were like ice. 
Florival stepped forward, and made a sign to 
begin. 

They sang. Surely those tones issued from no 
human throats ! Even the Parisian seemed tem¬ 
porarily endowed with a voice at which he himself 
was startled. It was a trio between Hell, Earth, 
and Heaven;—^Earth with its doubts and anxieties, 
its struggles for truth and consolation; Heaven, 
with its love, its angelic hymns, and its joy with¬ 
out end; Hell, with its hate and despair, its 
fiendish triumph and wild satanic exultation. The 
harpsichord did not accompany, it only seemed to 
do so: the same invisible orchestry which had 
struck terror upon the preceding evening united 
itself with the voices. The sounds were sublime 
and in perfect unison, but yet terrific; one won¬ 
dered and admired; but, at the same time, one’s 
pulses almost stopped from terror. The music 
made the walls of the castle shake again. 

With a greedy attention did the listeners drink 
in every note of this strange performance. When 
within a few bars of the end of the trio, we felt 
ourselves seized with a singular kind of drowsi¬ 
ness, which I can only compare to that occasioned 
by opium. The inclination to sleep was irresisti¬ 
ble. The old clock which stood upon a pedestal 
at the end of the room struck one, and roused us 
from the sort of dreamy slumber into which we 
had fallen. On opening my eyes, which appeared 
to me to have been closed but for a second, I saw 
the Parisian lying upon an ottoman, completely 
exhausted by his unwonted exertions. Florival, 
the actress, and Hurrl had disappeared. 

1 asked the Frenchman if he had accompanied 
the strangers to the door; but he said that he had 
scarcely finished his part in the trio, when he felt 
himself so fatigued that he was compelled to lie 
down for a minute or two. He closed his eyes 
but an instant, and on reopening them the guests 
were no longer there. They must have left the 
room during bis momentary state of oblivion. The 
baron declared the whole affair to be most extra¬ 
ordinary, and unlike anything he had ever seen or 
heard of; everybody else was of the same opinion. 
All thought it rather uncourteous of Florival to 
have thus departed without taking leave. 

“ You must not be surprised or vexed at that,” 
said the Parisian; most singers and artists have 


their eccentricities. Levasseur himself is not 
entirely without them. Ah! you should hear 
Levasseur in that trio!” 

“ Signor Florival told us,” said the baroness, 
“ that he must leave us without fail at one o’clock. 
Doubtless the time arrived before he was aware 
of it, and he had no leisure for leave-takings.” 

“I should very much like to know,” said the 
young officer, “ if this singer’s true name is Flo¬ 
rival, or who he really is.” 

Scarcely had the words been spoken, when 
from the open and deserted harpsichord there pro¬ 
ceeded a sound like the very faintest tones of an 
Eolian harp, and the melody out of the last act of 
Robert the Devil, of which the words are “ He 
was a devil! he was a devil!” vibrated like fairy 
music through the apartment. The ladies and 
myself distinctly recognized the air; the others 
had not done so, but attributed the vibration of 
the strings to a current of wind from the open 
casements passing through the instrument. I did 
not insist on what I had heard, for I knew Uiat if 
I did the Frenchman would have laughed and 
lectured for an hour on the superstitious fancies 
of the Germans. 

It was now very late. I took my leave of the 
Baron and his family, and in company with tho 
Parisian returned to G-. There I found let¬ 

ters that bad arrived during my absence, and which 
compelled me to start for Vienna at an early hour 
on the following day. 

About a year after this remarkable evening I 
met Margaret and her cousin, then become her 
husband, at the baths of Carlsbad, and we began 
talking about the singular circumstances attending 
my visit to the Schloss-Furstheim. Margaret told 
me that they had since heard that the same actress 
who so readily took tho part of Alice, upon our 
invitation, died suddenly at twelve o’clock upon 
the very night she sang before us. I remembered 
her strange ride upon Hurrl’s black horse, and Bur¬ 
ger’s Leonora recurred to my memory. “ Could 
it really have been a supernatural appearance!” 
said I, half ashamed of starting the hypothe¬ 
sis. 


Margaret looked grave, but her husband laughed 
and maintained that the whole affair was a sort of 
fantastical joke; that we must remember we had 
to do with actors, who no doubt thought the 
opportunity favorable for amusing themselves at 
our expense, and giving additional effect to the 
wild music which they had sung for our enter¬ 
tainment. 

” My little wife is terribly superstitious,” added 
he, laughing ; “ she left us no peace till the por¬ 
trait of Rudolph the Accursed was put out of sight 
ill an unoccupied room of the castle. She could 
not bear to look at it.” 

** The whole of that evening is like a dream to 
me,” said his wife, **and I have begged Louis 
never to talk of it to any one. Nobody would 
believe but that he greatly exaggerated, or perhaps 
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entirely invented, the strange circumstances that 
nevertheless really happened.” 

The stranger paused. His tale was at an end. 

“A singular history, indeed,” said 1. “And 
do you mean to coiihrm the lady's words, and say 
that those circumstances really occurred I ” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply; “ they really occur¬ 
red.” 

“ Exactly as you have related them? ** 

“ Exactly as 1 have related them,” said the stran¬ 
ger, with a smile and a bow, taking up his pipe 
which had gone out during the latter part of his 
story, and walking towards the house, to re-light 
it, as I supposed. I sat with my head leaning on 
my hand, musing on the extraordinary tale 1 had 
just heard, and awaiting his return to question him 
concerning it. Ten minutes elapsing without his 
re-appearance, 1 became impatient, and followed 
him into the house. “Where is the gentleman 
gone to I” said 1 to the hostess, whom 1 met in 
the passage. 

“ What gentleman 1” asked the woman, with a 
stare. 

“The gentleman who was sitting with me in 
the arbor,” replied I, impatient at her stupidity. 

“ 1 have seen no gentleman,” said she. “ What 
was he like?” 

“Pshaw! A stout gentleman, rather bald, 
who smokes a pipe with a head of Schiller painted 
on it.” 

The woman stared again, as if she had never 
heard of Schiller or the stout gentleman. Then 
suddenly bursting into a laugh— 

“ Der gnadige Herr hat wahrscheinJich gesch- 
lafen,'* said she. “ You have, perhaps, been 
sleeping, sir. The day is very warm,” she added, 
wiih a comical look. 

1 pushed past her, angry at her trifling or stu¬ 
pidity, whichever it was. On reaching the door 
of the inn, I cast a hasty glance up and down the 
road, and tow'ards the river, which flowed half a 
mile ofl?*, at the foot of some sloning meadows. 
Not a creature was to be seen, but 1 thought I per¬ 
ceived a puflf of smoke rising from behind a hedge 
some distance off. “ It is his pipe!” cried I, and 
hurried towards the spot, hatless as 1 was, and in 
momentary expectation of z-coup^soleiU Neither 
pipe nor stranger was there, but a heap of weeds 
to which the peasants had set Are, and from which 
the smoke h^ proceeded. All my endeavors to 
find the stranger were in vain ; the obstinate host¬ 
ess persisted in knowing nothing about such a per¬ 
son, and from that day to this 1 have never seen 
him. My readers must, therefore, judge for them¬ 
selves whether the story of the Unknown Singer 
be a true tale, or a Mystification. 


THE INQUIRY. 

Tell me, ye winged winds, 

That round my pathway roar, 

Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more; 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 

Some valley in the west. 

Where, free from toil and pain. 

The weary soul may rest ? 

The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low. 
And sighed for pity, as it answered “ No.” 

Tell me, thou mighty deep, 

Whose billows round me play, 
Know'st thou some favored spot. 
Some island far away. 


Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs. 

Where sorrow never lives, 

And friendship never dies ? 

The loud waves, roaring in perpetual flow, 

Slopped for a while, and sighed to answer, "No.” 

And thou, serenest moon, 

That, with such holy face. 

Dost look upon the world 
Asleep to night’s embrace; 

Tell me, in all thy round. 

Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? 

Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe; 

And a voice, sweet but sad, responded, " No.” 

Tell me, my sacred soul, 

O, tell me, hope and faith. 

Is there no resting place 

From sorrow, sin, and death? 

Is there no happy spot 

Where mortals may be blessed, 

Where grief may find a balm. 

And weariness a rest ? 

Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given. 
Wav'd their bright wings, and whispered, " Yes, in 
heaven! ” 

Banner of Hu Cross. 


From the Southern Cburcham. 
CHRIST WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET. 


ST. JOHN, viii. 1—15. 


O BLKSSCD Jesus, when I see thee bending, 

Girt as a servant, at thy servant's feet; 

Love, lowliness, aod might, in zeal all blending, 
To wash their dust away, and make them meet 
To share thy feast—^I know not t’ adore, 

Whether thy humbleness or glory more. 

Conscious thou art of that dread hour impending, 
When thou must hang in anguish on the tree; 
Yet, as in the beginning, to the ending 
Of thy sad life, thine own are dear to thee— 

And thou wilt prove to them ere thou dost part 
The untold love which fills thy faithful heart. 

The day too is at hand, when far ascending. 

Thy human brow the crown of God shall wear. 
Ten thousand saints and radiant ones attending. 
To do thy will and bow in homage there; 

But thou dost pledge to guard thy Church firom ill. 
Or bless with good, thyself a servant still. 

Meek Jesus! to my soul thy spirit lending, 

Teach me to live, like thee, in lowly love; 

With humblest service all thy saints befriending, 
Until I serve before thy throne above— 

Yes, serving e’en my foes, for thou didst seek 
The feet of Judas in thy service meek. 

Daily, my pilgrimage, as homeward wending 
My weary way, and sadly stained with sin. 

Daily do thou, thy precious grace expending. 
Wash me all clean without, and clean withm, 
And make me fit to have a part with thee 
And thine, at last in heaven’s festivity. 


O blessed name of servant! comprehending 
Man’s highest honor in his humblest name. 

For thou, God’s Christ, that oflSce recommending, 
The throne of mighty power didst truly claim; 
He who would rise like thee, like thee must owe 
His glory only to his stooping low. 

Philadelphia, G. W. B. 
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From the United Serrice Magazine. 

FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 

It is now some thirteen or fourteen years since 
Manhal Bourmont, with an admirably appointed 
army of 42,000 men, escorted by a well-manned 
fleet of 11 sail of the line, 24 frigates, 15 cor¬ 
vettes, and 37 other vessels of war, under Admiral 
Duperrd, besides 8 large steamers and a numerons 
fleet of transports, made a successful descent upon 
Algiers, overturned its regency, sacked the trea^ 
sures of the Kasibba, and established a permanent 
settlement on the coast of Africa. To be sure 
there was, as we suspected and predicted, no little 
of the Gallic practice of looking one way and pall¬ 
ing another, and the said occupation was in the 
face of repeated ofiicial professions, that the expe¬ 
dition was not undertaken with any view whatever 
to territorial aggrandizement, and all that. After 
great coquetting upon this subject with our govern¬ 
ment, they afl^ected to take it very hard that their 
promises as to their ultimate views should not be 
literally received, and they even hinted that we 
seemed to desire them to desist from redressing 
their own wrongs. To this our minister pointedly 
replied —** The French government appear to mis¬ 
take the motives which have induced us to ask for 
explanations more precise and explicit than those 
which we have hitherto received respecting the 
expedition to Algiers. They appear, also, to have 
formed an erroneous estimate of the real situation 
of this country, and to have regarded as evidence 
of ill-will, of suspicion, and distrust, a conduct 
which has been dictated by a plain sense of duty. 
His Majesty’s government are so far from enter¬ 
taining these hostile feelings, that they have 
always been desirous of seeing the most ample 
reparation exacted from the state of Algiers.” 

But, as any properly-garnished head could have 
foreseen, all the French protestations evaporated | 
with the fall of Algiers, and moorings for a full- 
due were laid down. This rich guerdon, however, 
was willingly awarded them by those well-meaning 
people who look rather to the end than the means, 
because there was a romantic hope, that the pres¬ 
ence of highly-civilized conquerors must inevitably 
advance the claims of humanity throughout those 
benighted regions; hence Marshal Clauzel so con¬ 
fidently said—‘‘L’Europe entiere s’intdresse au 
succ^ de notre dtablissement sur cette cote si 
long-terns inhospitalidre!” But these expecta¬ 
tions have been grievously disappointed; except 
newly naming the streets and other localities of 
Algiers, furbishing up a square, the introduction 
of taUes d'hote and opera-dancers, and the publica¬ 
tion of the Moniteur Algdrien, little has yet been 
done. To be sure they advertised the Ferme mo- 
dUe at Haoosh, as le noyau d'une vaste colonisation, 
but that was found too unhealthy, and was soon, 
says Sir G. Temple, a ** ruined square in the midst 
of a desert.” Indeed, the retention of the regency 
being at an expense of twenty times its revenue is 


a heavy burden on the French finances, and its 
abandonment soon came to be canvassed by the 
sober-minded in the Chambers; but the clamors 
of the republican and conquest-making party pre¬ 
vailed. It was asserted as a sine qua non, that 
Algiers could not be abandoned without France 
seeming to throw away a wreath of her laurels; 
but assuredly there was not much glory to be 
gathered where a great military people, with vast 
means, had beaten down a horde of barbarians. 
Paris, however, was divided into two very unequal 
classes; the few who were worth listening to 
strongly advised the relinquishment of so onerous 
a prize, while the many-headed took a contrary 
view. 

Meantime the occupation continued to be a 
source of cost and embarrassment, without any 
corresponding advantage. The intractable natives 
of the new possession, it was found, were not re¬ 
ducible to method; and European colonists could^ 
not be induced to settle among them. At least 
the French, who understand the sword better than 
the olive-branch, and parade more than utility, 
could make nothing of it. Nominally masters of 
the regency of Algiers, they actually only pos¬ 
sessed those portions occupied by their garrisons, 
nor are they much better off at tbe present mo¬ 
ment. The neighboring Moors and Arabs gave 
them full occupation, making frequent attacks on 
the French posts, while the French sacked and 
burnt their towns and villages in retaliation. One 
of the most active and powerful chiefs arrayed 
against them is the celebrated Abd-al-Kadir, Emir 
of Mascara, a province lying along the foot of the 
lesser Atlas range of mountains. Instead of the 
obvious necessity of dealing with these people 
upon principles of conciliation, and nursing the 
infant colony with money, goods, credit, markets, 
and colonists, the conquerors assumed a policy 
similar to that which would do for the temporary 
occupation of a petty European state. In this 
spirit, irritated at the goadings which Abd-al- 
Kadir inflicted on them, the French boasted that 
they would destroy his army, and send him to 
Paris in a cage. Tliey have not, however, yet 
caught him; and they continue to find the inhab¬ 
itants of Barbary, as the voluminous John Ogilby 
said, sufficiently barbarous. 

In 1834, both sides appearing to desire repose, a 
treaty was concluded with Abd-al-Kadir, by which 
his authority over certain tribes, intervening be¬ 
tween his territories and the French settlement, 
was recognized and confirmed. But the French 
commander shortly afterwards, upon grounds of 
which there is only a one-sided coloring, forbade 
him to interfere with these tribes, and called upon 
him to make himself tributary to France. The 
African prince, complaining loudly of this breach 
of faith, rejected the terms with disdain, and im¬ 
prisoned a chief who had sought protection under 
the invaders. The French troops under General 
Trezel, at Oran, forthwith marched towards Mas- 
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cara, and, on the 26th of June, 1835, forced the 
defile of Muley Ismael; but it was so obstinately 
defended, the loss was so considerable, and the 
general appearances so threatening, that, after a 
delay of a couple of days in inactivity, it was 
resolved to return. On the 28th, the retreat, or 
retrograde movement as it was oflicially desig¬ 
nated, commenced, and Abd-al-Kadir advanced. 
The desultory but spirited attacks of the Arabs 
threw the French into the utmost disorder, and 
Trezel was compelled to precipitate his retreat, 
with the loss of his wagons, train and baggage, 
and an acknowledged sacrifice of 570 officers and 
men killed and wounded. The discomfited troops 
reentered Oran on the 4th of July, and the Arabs 
advanced into the neighborhood of Algiers, harass¬ 
ing the enemy by repeated skirmishes, but care¬ 
fully avoiding a general engagement. 

When tidings of this most unpalatable disaster 
reached Paris, the rage against the emir was ve¬ 
hement, and nothing but his destruction was to 
satisfy the wounded honor of the nation. There 
were already upwards of 30,000 troops at Algiers; 
but a new expedition of 10,000 men was imme¬ 
diately ordered to reinforce Marshal Clauzel, and 
the Duke of Orleans himself, the heir-apparent of 
the crown, accompanied it, to retrieve the military 
renown of the French name. By the end of 
November the marshal, accompanied by the prince 
royal, marched against Mascara at the head of 
15,000 choice troops, and 26 pieces of artillery. 
The Emir, too weak and too wary to meet so for¬ 
midable a force in the field, took up a strong posi¬ 
tion on the banka of the river Sigg. Here the 
French attacked him, and a severe contest ensued ; 
but the Arabs were unable to resist the well-eerved 
and murderous artillery of their skilful opponents, 
and were forced to abandon their camp. Abd-al- 
Kadir awaited another attack between the Sigg 
and his capital, and being again discomfited, retired 
into the fastnesses of the Atlas, expecting a turn 
of the tide. Meantime the triumphant French 
army entered Mascara, without resistance, on the 
6th of December, razed the city to the ground, to 
chastise the emir, and immediately returned to the 
coast. Hardly had they started, however, ere it 
was found that the destruction of a Moorish town 
does not drain the resources of a persevering 
Nomade chief, for Abd-al-Kadir hung upon their 
fianks during the whole march, and took posses¬ 
sion of the important town of Tlemeaen on their 
reentering Oran. As this act was liable to jeop¬ 
ardize the western stations of the French, Marshal 
Clauzel was obliged to break from his winter can¬ 
tonments, and take the field to dislodge the Arabs; 
but the emir, with his usual prudence, evacuated 
the town, and withdrawing a few leagues into the 
interior, from thence watched the further move¬ 
ments of his opponents. Several skirmishes took 
place, in which the impetuosity of the emir*s cav¬ 
alry could only be deprived of advantage by the 


excellence of the French artillery. But no deci¬ 
sive blow could be aimed at the barbarians, nor 
was it Abd-al-Kadir’s intention to allow it to be 
aimed. Clauzel therefore returned to Oran, where 
he arrived on the 12th of February, 1836, having 
been closely followed and sorely galled during the 
first four days’ march, by a large body of Arabs, 
whose impetuous attacks were only to be checked 
by the dreaded bouches d feu. 

In a very short time, the indefatigable Abd-al- 
Kadir placed himself between Oran and Tlemezen, 
by which the communication between those posts 
was interrupted. A new expedition was therefore 
absolutely necessary in order to drive him back. 
Several severe conflicts took place, and, according 
to the French, sdways to their own advantage ; 
but as the emir published no bulletins, the state¬ 
ments are all unilateral. A clear inference, how¬ 
ever, may be drawn, that the victories were not 
very advantageous, since they neither secured the 
territory, nor placed the emir in the promised 
cage. Towards the close of this year, the French 
resolved to reduce the eastern province of Algeria 
to order by attacking their other dreaded enemy, 
Achmet Bey, in his strong-hold of Constantine. 
The consequent expedition, and disastrous retreat, 
are not within the province of this sketch, as our 
object is rather to show the quid pro qw on the 
Morocco frontier; but we may remark, en passant, 
that the calamities of the return, as detailed to us 
by Captain Greorge Mansel, of the Royal Navy, 
who accompanied the French in the arduous char¬ 
acter of soldat volontaire, were mournfully severe. 
Having at last waded through a horrid country, 
his army, reduced by slaughter and starvation to a 
skeleton, and most of his artillery, ammunition, 
and baggage lost, the gallant Marshal commenced 
his dispatch. “ The expedition against Constan¬ 
tine has not had cobipletk success.” Leaving 
that fated city to the calamitous outrages it expe¬ 
rienced in the following campaign, we must return 
to the western provinces. 

In the summer of 1837, General Bugeaud had a 
personal conference with Abd-al-Kadir at the out¬ 
posts of the Arab army; and, in consequence, the 
treaty of Tafna was negotiated, and officially pro¬ 
mulgated on the 18th of July. By its principal 
provisions, the emir recognized the sovereignty 
of the French over the stipulated portions of the 
space since called Algeria, while the emir was to 
retain the sovereignty of those portions of Oran, 
Tittery, and the regency of Algiers, not included 
within the French territory. One of the chief 
points of this treaty of peace, was the establish¬ 
ment of commercial intercourse between the colo¬ 
nists and original inhabitants of the French con¬ 
quest, and the Moors and Arabs of the vicinity. 
The practical operation of this soon gave several 
“ very pretty occasions,” as Sir Lucius would 
have said, to quarrel, in tlie various infringements 
upon each other’s lines. The French accused the 
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emir of tyranny, treachery, perfidy, and all an- 
eharitableness; while Abd-al-Kadir had a good 
deal to say in recrimination. 

On the 18th of November, 1830, the latter an¬ 
nounced to Marshal Yallde, who then commanded 
the French army in Africa, that the Moslems had 
determined to wage war against the infidels, and 
that no alternative was left him, but to obey the 
law of his religion, and assume the command. 
Two days afterwards, he crossed the line of de¬ 
marcation, and devastated the great plain of Mn- 
tijah. Clouds of Bedoweens surrounded the French 
outposts, and half a battalion was cut ofiT and de¬ 
stroyed. The farms and villages of the few colo¬ 
nists who were tempted to Algeria were set on 
fire, and the suddenness of the attack struck the 
French with dismay. Henceforward a series of 
actions and skirmishes took place between the 
troops of Marshal Yallde and the emir’s Arabs, in 
which various brilliant exploits were performed on 
both sides, but nothing decisive. France, howev¬ 
er, was again and again called upon for money 
and reinforcements. 

During these events, it has been seen that the 
emir, like another Aniens, rises with fresh vigor 
after each throw which he receives; and when the 
French would persuade all the world that he is at 
the last gasp, there he is at his post again in full 
vigor, and well fitted for another struggle. Some¬ 
times they think they have fast hold of him; but, 
like an eel, he slips through their fingers, glides 
along almost unscolched, and rears his head in an¬ 
other direction. It was also perceived that, afler 
reverses, he was wont to seek refuge within the 
dominions of Morocco, whence he always returned 
with fresh means of annoyance to the theatre of 
the bafiied attempts of France at colonization. 
These measures have lately been screwed up to a 
crisis. Besides the late attack made on the divis¬ 
ion of General Lamorici^re, there have been two 
or three severe skirmishes on the Moroquin fron¬ 
tier, in which, though the Moors generally sus¬ 
tained repulse and defeat, they were always the 
assailants. 

All this was sufficiently annojring to the French, 
who find their present conquest so expensive a 
bauble; yet they consider it sternly necessary to 
show front to the storm. It is uncertain how ffir 
these hostile acts have been authorized or counte¬ 
nanced by the Emperor of Morocco, or how much 
is due to the turbulence of the fanatical chiefs by 
whom he is surrounded; who naturally have a 
fellow-feeling for those unconquered tribes who 
regard the presence of the French as an insult to 
their religion, and an infraction of their rights. 
Indeed, though ungraduated in civil law, they all 
oonsider the infidels as occupants de fmeta and not 
de jure. 

Under these embairassing circumstances, sines 
France will not swallow the pill, and abandon Al¬ 
geria, perhaps her best policy would be to increase 
her garrisons, and estehlish warlike colonists along 


the frontiers which have been acknowledged to be 
hers. Such a step would enable them to be effi¬ 
ciently on the defensive, and as to Moroquin incur¬ 
sion, why, they should in a measure ^^grin and 
bear it” for a while, until repeated repulses damp 
the ardor of the confederates. A war with Mo- 
I rocco may prove glorious ; but it will inevitably 
be ruinously expensive in its nature, and may, per¬ 
chance, end in catching a Tartar. The French 
have now, wear and tear included, to maintain one 
hundred thousand men in Algeria, and cannot com¬ 
pass the making of war upon such a state as Mo¬ 
rocco, without a certain prospect of requiring at 
least as many more. Instead of regular campaigns 
and splendid battle-fields, their disciplined troops 
must move in heavy harness against wild and 
bigoted hordes of determined enemies, who will 
inflict upon them that desultory warfare so inimi¬ 
cal to European tactics, so expensive to life 
and treasnre, and so fruitless to the invader even 
in victory. Above all, bo it remembered, that 
even if the Fr^ch succeed in ravaging Morocco, 
their active enemy has the interminable wastes of 
the Great Desert to retreat upon, where to follow 
him would be madness and destruction. 

Still the die appears to bo cast, and preparations 
are actnally made for a Moroquin war. Our gov¬ 
ernment has received assurances of the moderate 
and even pacific intentions of Louis Philippe; but 
while these assurances are being retailed to our 
House of Commons, Prince de Joinville—a pitch- 
forked admiral—has been appointed to the com¬ 
mand of a squadron of three sail of the line, some 
frigates, and half a dozen large class steamers, for 
a visit to the shores of Morocco. Now, even if our 
experience of French protestations—monarchical, 
republican, imperial, or kingly-—were less than it 
is, we should here have certain misgivings as to 
the ultimate objects of the Gallic cabinet. The 
strange circumstances of their occupation of Algiers, 
under pledges and affirmations that their only in¬ 
tention was a belligerent attack, gives us some 
inquietude for the balance of maritime power in 
the Mediterranean, as well as for the ultimate 
integrity of Italy and distracted Spain. As the 
chosen AdmiroTs arrogance was displayed in an 
unpunished outrage on one of our West India 
packets, and his yearnings for war in a notorious 
pamphlet of which he is one of the authors, there 
is but little indication of the peace being kept by 
him. The adnuralty, therefore, must keep their 
weather-eye open, and beware of leaving vanity 
and presumption without a check-mate. This 
precaution we thmk the more necessary, since the 
Barbary fleets having been crippled and ”done 
up” by ourselves, it is evident that there is no 
suitable maritime opponent in North Africa to en¬ 
counter such a force; and from the disposition 
hitherto evinced by this youthful seaman and 
pamphleteer, there is reason to apprehend be will 
twist his instructions to their fullest latitude. 

The paramount importance of the shores of Mo- 
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rocco, and the dependence of Gibraltar on supplies 
from thence, as well as the nautical balance of 
power above alluded to, render it impossible for 
us to remain passive or indifferent spectators on 
such an occasion. Relying on the duration of 
peace, our naval reductions have been made ac¬ 
cordingly ; yet this unexpected armament is an 
incident of that grave nature, that we presume 
the Mediterranean squadron will be forthwith re¬ 
inforced. But let us see what kind of quarry 
France wishes to pounce upon. 

The empire of Morocco, vernacularly designated 
Mogh'-rUhol-akzii^ the farthest west, is a remnant 
of the great African monarchies formed by the 
Saracens in Mauritania; and it was under the 
dynasty of the Edrisites, whoso capital was Fez. 
It was dubbed empire from being formed by the 
union of several small kingdoms, or rather large 
provinces, perpetually at variance among them¬ 
selves, till at length Uiey were subdued and united 
under one sovereign by the Scherifs. At first, it 
was recognized to consist of the kingdoms of Fez, 
Morocco, Suez, Tafilet, Tanidant, Mesquinez, 
Sugulmessa, and Tremezen; but they have all 
latterly merged into those of Morocco and Fez. 
Anarchy and intestine discords have reduced their 
boundaries; but the empire is still possessed of a 
surface at least equal to that of Spain; and the 
present ruler is of a family which has, despite of 
numerous revolutions, maintained itself in the 
musnud for about three hundred years. 

The empire of Morocco is on the extreme west 
of North Africa, bounded on that side by the At¬ 
lantic Ocean; on the east by the river Mubria, 
which parts it from Algiers; on the north by the 
Mediterranean Sea; and on the sooth by the river 
Sus, beyond which is the Sahara, or Great Desert. 
This extensive space is finely diversified with hills 
and valleys, a great part of which has never yet 
been visited by Europeans; and there are various 
rivers flowing from the great Atlas range of moun¬ 
tains, which traverses the empire in its greatest 
length, at some distance from its southern and 
eastern boundary, and attains the height of nearly 
twelve thousand feet. These rivers disembogue 
into the Mediterranean Sea and Atlantic Ocean, the 
large ones forming bar harbors, which, though 
now so neglected as to admit of small vessels only 
entering them, might readily be converted to good 
stations for steamers. A ramification of the great 
mountain range turns to the north, and is there 
known as the Lesser Atlas, of which Mount Abyla, 
or Ape's Hill, opposite Gibraltar, may be deemed 
the northern scarp. The country generally rises 
from the sea-shore, which in many places is rocky 
and inaccessible, and extends in wide plains as¬ 
cending like terraces one above the other, the east¬ 
ern being always some hundred feet higher than 
that immediately west of it, until at the range of 
the Lesser Atlas they probably attain an elevation 
of four thousand feet. 

Morocco is necessarUy warm, but not so much 


so as might be expected from its geographical situ¬ 
ation ; the interior is cooled by the mountain winds, 
and the margin experiences the alternations of land 
and sea breezes, while the climate is at once mild 
and salubrious. The seasons are divided into the 
dry and the wet, the latter generally being from 
November till March. The soil, where cultivated, 
is in the highest degree fertile; but there are 
everywhere large tracts entirely uncultivated. 
Com, dhurra, fruits, rice, maize, and pulse are 
extensively reared in most of the plain districts; 
and there are raised and collected oil, cotton, tobac¬ 
co, indigo, sesamum, gum, honey, wax, salt, salt¬ 
petre, hemp, saffron, and madder roots ; they have 
also manufactories of linen, scull-caps, morocco 
leather, barracans, shawls, carpets, soap, and 
hides. The declivities of the mountains are sprin¬ 
kled with forests, in which the cedar, cork, ilex, 
carubba, walnut, acacia, and olive trees are prom¬ 
inent; and though iron, copper, lead, and anti¬ 
mony, as well as gold and silver, have been pro¬ 
duced to a certain extent, the mineral wealth of 
these mountains may be said to be as yet unknown. 
It is traly a luxuriant yet indigent country, fa¬ 
vored by nature, but neglected by man. 

With soil and climate so excellent, if culti¬ 
vated with tolerable skill and industry, Morocco 
would yield in quantities the products of most 
other parts of the globe: but this cannot be hoped 
for in a country groaning under the galling yoke 
of oppression. Still their agriculture, it seems, is 
equal to the wants of the people, those wants be¬ 
ing most blindly curbed down to mere animal de¬ 
sires. The great dogma of the politico-economical 
school, that ** cheap com is a blessing,” meets its 
full refutation in this country; where the cheaper 
the com, the more are the people proportionably 
poor and wretched. Domestic animals are nume¬ 
rous, among the foremost of which must be named 
their horses, since they have ever been famed for 
rearing those animals, which, though inferior in 
size, have for ages excelled in elegance of symme¬ 
try, fleetness, hardihood, and peculiar docility. 
The sheep, which are considered as indigenous, 
produce a wool of eminent staple and softness; 
and the oxen, cows, asses, mules, camels, and 
goats, are esteemed in their several kinds. PouL 
try, pigeons, partridges, and indeed game of all 
kinds, are everywhere plentiful; and the coasts 
have many varieties of fish. The woody and un¬ 
cultivated tracts abound with deer, antelopes, and 
wild boars; and the southern district with bears, 
panthers, hyenas, lions, wolves, monkeys, snakes, 
storks, cranes, and ostriches. As might be ex¬ 
pected in such a climate, they are abundantly pro¬ 
vided with mosquitoes, and all ** the light militia 
of the lower sky.” But the most dreaded of all 
animated evils is a visit from the locusts, which 
takes place ever and anon to the waste of whole 
provinces. These creatures are considered to 
come from the Great Desert, where their myriads 
are marshalled, and start on their northem incur- 
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sions in a dense body, derastating as they go, for, 1 
after devouring all other vegetation, they even 
attack the trees, and strip off their leaves and bark. 
In retaliation, they are brought to the markets 
pickled, and eaten by the Moors. 

Such are the physical features of the nest in 
which France wishes to deposit an egg. Let us 
now turn to the moral state of the picture. 

There are many difficulties, and some almost 
insuperable, in the way of the inquirer into Moro- 
quin statistics. From all we could gather a few 
years ago, the population of the whole empire 
might amount to about seven millions—^plus or 
minus—it having undergone a serious diminution 
in the course of the preceding century. Here is a 
contradiction to that axiom of political economists, 
which declares that man, like all other animals, 
multiplies in proportion to the means of subsistence 
which are placed within his reach. Morocco pos¬ 
sesses every requisite for producing the necessa¬ 
ries and conveniences of life in abundance, so that 
before referring to the occasional plagues and 
locusts* visits to which the decrease has been attri¬ 
buted, we most recollect the state of ignorance and 
indolence of the people: a scanty population and a 
deficiency of industry are circumstances so inti¬ 
mately connected, that it is not easy to determine 
which is the cause, or which the effect. Of the 
number above stated, about half consists of Moors 
and Arabs; one quarter consists of the Berbers, or 
aboriginal inhabitants, with nearly half a million 
of Jews, and the remainder will be found Negroes, 
with a very few Christians, and still fewer rene- 
gadoes, which last are deemed ** pariahs** by all, 
only intermarrying among each other. 

The Moors and Arabs are here tacked together, 
on account of the many cognate points between 
them; but it must not be concealed that they have 
a hearty hatred to each other. The Moors are the 
principal inhabitants of the towns, where they fill 
the higher ofikes of government, and form the 
military class: hereditary distinctions, however, 
are unknown among them; by birth they are all 
equal; and they admit no difference of rank except 
such as is derived from official employments, on 
the resignation of which the occupant mixes again 
with the common citizens. They are the only 
nation of Morocco with which the Europeans have 
had an immediate intercourse; and many of them 
are descended from those who were so impoliticly 
and cruelly expelled from Spain; an act which 
commenced the downward march of that country. 
Their language is the Moghreb, a dialect of the 
Arabic, intermixed with many Amazirk (the origi¬ 
nal tongue) and Spanish words. They are tall, 
handsome, and of every shade of complexion, 
white, tawny, yellow, and even black, a result of 
the greatly encouraged marriages with the women 
of Sddan. In the absence of almost every public 
amusement, the habits of a Moor of condition are 
very simple; and his rigid adherence to established 
usages, makes one day the picture of every other. 
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He rises with the sun, and as he sleeps in part of 
his dress, his toilet costs him little trouble. He 
offers up his prayer as the loud voice of the Muez¬ 
zin reminds him of monotheism and the prophet’s 
mission, and then breakfasts on a cup of coffee, 
some sweetmeats, and perhaps the luxury of his 
pipe of el keefe, or hemlock flowers, tobacco being, 
rarely used. He then orders his horse, and rides 
for two or three hours, after which, about noon— 
the hour when nature rings her dinner-bell—^he 
dines on pillau, zummit, and other dishes highly 
seasoned ; but the boast of the tahella cibaria is the 
excellent and savory cuscusou. In the afternoon, 
he frequents the coffee-house, or, practising the 
very ancient rite of discalceation,* enters the 
mosque. In the evening he returns home to sup, or 
rather to take a second dinner, and then turns in. 
The Trijmdutm Mauritanicumy or morrisdance, no 
longer suits the gravity of the Moors, if ever it 
did; but they are brimful of superstition, and 
though magic and augury are denounced by Ma¬ 
homet—^who coolly says that astrologers are liars 
—they have great faith in them. They believe in 
the malignancy of the evil eye, dread demons and. 
spirits, and have a remarkable regard for amulets; 
yet, as they recommend the use of the latter to 
Christians, their supposed efficacy must be inde¬ 
pendent of religious views. They are bigoted and 
fanatic; and albeit they may startle at the notion 
of their prophet having put half the moon into his 
sleeve, they fully believe that the fatal angel of 
the third heaven has a space of 70,000 days’ jour¬ 
ney between his eyes. From puerilities of this 
tenor, springs their respect for the marabuts, or 
dirty saints who infest the towns and prowl among 
the sepulchres,—^like the demoniacs of the gospel. 
These bearings, together with a disposition at once 
vengeful, mean, sensual, and cruel,—an utter dis¬ 
regard for truth—and the invincible duplicity 
styled in Italian furberlay fully entitle them to the 
poet’s stigmar— 

Omne ncfas proni patare, pudoris inane^ 

Crudeles, violent!, importunique tyranni 

Mendace.s, falsi, pcrversi, perfidiosi, 

Foedifragi, falsLs verbis innmda loquentes.*' 

So much for the Moors! The Arabs are the 
next important branch of the Moroquin population, 
although evidently not an indigenous portion. 
Their language is a tolerably pure Arabic, and 
they are supposed to be the descendants of those 
who fled from Yemen when the Mahometan tenets 
were first promulgated; following the chiefs whose 
names they have preserved in Beni Zarnol, Beni 
Razin, Beni Yedir, Beni Talid, Beni Bezil, Beni 
Waleed, and the like. They are widely dispersed 
over the plain, where they still adhere to their 
nomade wanderings and pastoral avocations, and 

* Both slippers and boots are worn very larn and 
loose, consequently there are no corns on the Moor's 
foot. It was bv seeing these marks of European sump 
upon the toes of Ali Bey, otherwise Badia the Spaniard, 
in a bath, that suspicion first fell upon him. 
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are at once hardy, active and intelligent, but with 
DO little share of the furbena so cultivated by their 
Moorish brethren. They live in dusky encamp¬ 
ments called douar$, each consisting of numerous 
tents, and having large flocks and herds, from 
which, with a slight attention to agriculture, they 
entirely subsist themselves with food, home-made 
raiment, and surplus for markets; but they are 
expected to pay the garahm^ or property tribute, 
and are obliged to provide passing troops with 
corn, butter, honey and meat. These rural tents 
are shifted from time to time, in order to give rest 
to the land, and obtain fresh pasturage; and the 
removal of the people, tents, traps and stock, 
recalb the patriarch^ ages. Each douar has a 
scheik, or chief, who is invested with pretty full 
authority; and we have oflen experienced the 
hospitality of those simple and primitive com¬ 
munities, where the birth of a child and the fall of 
a foal are equally subjects of gratulation. There 
is usually a spare tent for the wayfarer, and some 
of the more numerous douars have a mosque-tent, 
in which the ialib, or school-master, instructs the 
juveniles in passages from the Koran. 

The Berbers, ^rebbers, or Brebes, are known 
as the Amazirghis, who, if not the aboriginals, are 
the most ancient inhabitants of North Africa. 
As their language is a dialect of the wide-spread 
Amazirk, which is spoken by the Tibboos, Tuariks, 
and other African people, from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the banks of the Nile, they are pro¬ 
bably descended from the original and Punic races; 
but there are antiquaries who declare them to have 
been the Philistines who were driven out of Syria 
by David, while others contend that they are the 
posterity of certain Sabeans who fled from Arabia 
Felix. Be that as it may, being all but independ¬ 
ent, they exercise a very influential share in the 
destinies of Morocco, and have many an Abd-al- 
Kadir among them. They are divided into two 
great families,—the Ereefins, or dwellers on the 
Ereefe mountain-range, and the Schelldhs, who oc¬ 
cupy the branches of the Greater Atlas ; the first 
being herdsmen and hunters, the latter working 
principally in agriculture and handicraft; while 
both classes are temperate, agile, warlike and 
hardy. Armed with a long gun, sword and dag¬ 
ger, in the use of which they are very expert, the 
Ereefin is an object of alarm to the enemy. The 
Berbers only intermarry with each other, and are 
somewhat irregular Mahometans, as they eat wild- 
boar’s flesh, and drink wine of their own making. 

The Jews are a mystery, both here and through¬ 
out Barb'ary, being very numerous and intermixed 
among all the people whom we have spoken of. 
Their condition is best among the Ereefins, but 
among the Schelldhs and Moors they are exposed 
to the most ignominious treatment. Some are 
mechanics, such as goldsmiths, gunsmiths, tinmen, 
masons and tailors ; while others are employed in 
fixing and receiving the customs, collecting the 
taxes, coining the money, and in all negotiations 


and intercourse with Europeans. These bankers 
of the realm are very numerous in the sea-ports 
and commercial towns, but they possess neither 
lands, houses, nor gardens, nor can they enjoy 
their property in tranquillity. They must wear 
only black habiliments, and are compelled, when 
they pass near mosques, or through streets in which 
there are sanctuaries, to walk barefoot. Cut oflf 
firom all participation of civil rights, they are bom 
to no inheritance but slavery, and their hard-earned 
bread is eaten in sorrow and trembling ; nor dare 
they repel the intrusive Moor from their dwelling, 
or return a hlow which shall be given them. 
Their quiescence under the goading insults they 
receive, is an evidence of the prostration of spirit 
and debasement of mind induced by the degrading 
punishments which tyranny mercilessly inflicts upon 
them. Yet, under all their oppression, the Jews 
contrive to have substantial advantages over the 
Moors : better understanding the nature of trade, 
especially that carried on by the incompetent 
medium of exchange of commodities, they are the 
active agents and brokers in all large bargains, 
when they never fail to profit by their own cunning 
knavishness and the dense ignorance of the Moors., 
Besides money, they possess another advantage in 
the excellent qualities and beauty of their women. 

We cannot dismiss the Jews without a conclud¬ 
ing remark. Our intercourse with Morocco hM 
been greatly impeded by the very imperfect degree 
in which our consuls and agents possessed the 
language. What expectations can be entertained 
of success in a negotiation conducted through the 
medium of an illiterate and despised Jew! Such 
abject and devoted subjects of the emperor are 
most unfit depositaries for national secrets, and 
dare not, on pain of death, take the freedom of 
using to their master many expressions which aie 
essential to the conclusion of a treaty. Indeed, so 
little do some of our envoys understand these mat¬ 
ters, that, while we were about there, one of the 
tapist squad waited on the Bashaw of Tangier in 
good Downing street attire,—coat, waistcoat and 
tights black, and all black ; but considered there, 
owing to the color and the dose fitting, an odious 
dress. Then again, he would snbmit to no ex¬ 
tortions, as he termed the acknowledged practice 
of the country ; but a man on his country’s doty 
should have known that the custom of making 
presents by a consul, and on the ratification of 
treaties, is rather a part of the local manners than 
an exaction. 

The Negroes are the least in number of the 
people of Morocco, yet constitute an important 
branch of its population. They are usually im¬ 
ported as slaves, though on good behavior fre¬ 
quently obtain their liberty; and the kind liberality 
with which they are generally treated, ensures the 
propriety of their conduct. From among them is 
formed the body-guard of the emperor, a force 
once very formidable, but at present not above 
5000 or 6000 strong. In the golden days of the 
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sanguinary but wary Muley Ishmael, who brought 
intermarrying with them into fashion, the guards 
are said to have amounted to 100,000 men. They 
are the merciless myrmidons of despotism when 
called into action; but at other times the Negro 
is easy and familiar, though aBfecting a little of 
the imperturbable gravity of the Moors, who have 
taught him, 

To eat and drink, and feel it eating, drinking: 

To smoke and feel it smoke, and think he’s thinking.” 

Such being the people, it remains to state, that 
their government is absolutely more arbitrary than 
the Turkish; and that their emperor, or rather 
sultan, is the most despotic of all despots, uniting 
in his own hands the various ramifications of 
power, without the shackles of council, divan, or 
laws. His authority extends not only over the 
lives and property of his subjects, but their con¬ 
sciences too, of which, as the representative of 
Mahomet, he is the spiritual guide. He is the 
framer, judge, interpreter, and, when he pleases, 
sole executor of his own decrees; and the duties, 
^coins, weights, and measures, are consequently 
as variable as his opinions. The capricious ty¬ 
ranny of the monarch is as inconceivable as the 
abject passiveness of the subject, who, with arms 
in his hand and means at command, thinks of 
nothing but unconditional submission. Thus a 
bad government and a worse religion have cor¬ 
rupted the sentiments and enslaved the under¬ 
standings as well as the persons and consciences 
of the people. But the Moors have no notion of 
sovereignty without despotism: and to the in¬ 
herent quality of this tyranny in repressing im¬ 
provement, the low state of Moroquin knowledge 
may be ascribed. Education, therefore, is in a 
dreadful lethargy, for, as Monsieur St. Olon re¬ 
marked—“ The Momrs of Morocco are not much 
addicted to reading.” Yet it is scarcely five 
centuries ago since the intellectual light of those 
regions beamed into Spain! 

With such motley and contradictory elements, 
it is difficult to predict the consequence of an 
invasion of Morocco on a competent scale, or what 
would be the nature and amount of its army on a 
crisis. In the general cases when the emperor 
wants troops, they are levied by contribution in 
the provinces for a limited service, but they 
receive very little pay or gratuity, and therefore 
support themselves and families by plundering in 
every way they can. In this manner he might 
raise from 150,000 to 200,000 men of sorts, with 
barely any distinction of uniform, and variously 
armed, but all capable of enduring hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue with the utmost patience. Indeed, 
men imbued with the principle that though it is 
necessary to do their duty, yet it is not necessary 
to live, are not readily put down; and opium and 
predestination, as Prince Eugene observed, will 
make any man brave. Averse to the sea, though 
dreaded as rovers, they never were good sailors. 


but on land seem ever ready for action; and with 
them a stranger and an enemy are synonymous 
terms. Their general plan of attack is that of 
riding up till within a couple of hundred yards of 
the enemy, when they level muskets, fire, wheel 
round their horses, and gallop away at full speed; 
after which, when beyond shot-range, they re-load 
and return to the charge with loud yells. If the 
enemy gives way or exhibits signs of fear, they 
venture to push forwards; but, if attacked, man 
to man, with the sabre, we may safely consider 
their resistance as likely to be very short, since 
they are obliged to hold both bridle and gun in one 
hand, if they use the sword with the other. The 
latter they avoid to the last moment, preferring to 
rely on the swiftness of the attack and retreat, 
and on a dexterous use of the musket. We are 
here speaking of the Moors: but the Berber 
tactics are, after the first fire, to rush in pell-mell 
among the enemy, with bayonets fixed to their 
long guns, which they manage with impetuosity 
and bravery, placing their dependence rather on 
steel than powder. 

But should a powerful enemy succeed in occu¬ 
pying the plains of the country, with their towns 
and cities, it is still very far from completing the 
conquest of Morocco; and even to maintain such 
occupation, it would require that the conquerors 
should be absolute in the maritime supremacy of 
the Mediterranean; a point which France can 
have no hope of ever attaining. Under this mili¬ 
tary cantonment, the fastnesses and elevated table¬ 
lands of the extensive Atlas range must remain 
independent sine die; for they teem with an 
unsubdued race, in command of difiicult passes 
untraversed as yet but by themselves, and where 
even the footsteps of the stranger would be in¬ 
stantly traced by their keenness and sagacity. 
Full of fire, strength, and courage, they are sus¬ 
picious, cruel, and implacable; and not at all 
remarkable for sparing those who fall into their 
clutches. They already view in Abd-al-Kadir— 
who is descended from one of the roost ancient of 


the Arabian families—the gallant Defender of 
their Faith, and the heroic Chief of the Holy 
War; in which light the present contest with the 
French is universally regarded. A cry against 
them has broken forth throughout North Africa, 
and given birth to a feeling which will interfere 
with colonization. Fanatically attached to the 
rights of their soil, their religion, and their race, 
the Amazirghis—whose very name signifies noble 
and free—live in a^tate of almost independence, 
under the administration of their Omzargh, Amz- 
gar, and Amucran, elders and lords who are 
hereditary, and ever ready to lead. Their scheiks 
are also active and intelligent in warlike affairs, as 
indeed they are expected to be. “ The want of 
courage in a chief,” saith one of their proverbs, 
*Ms the standard of revolt.” They are at once 
very inclined and well calculated for hostilities, as 
the rulers of Morocco have frequently found ; for 
the mutual jealousies of the mountain chiefs, seem 
to be the only causes which preserve to those 
rulers the shadow of authority over the tribes. 

Such is the country, and such are the hordes of 
Morocco. Her destinies appear to be advancing; 
but the plot has not yet sufficiently ripened. Mar¬ 
shal Bugeaud has broken ground, and finds that 
the Moroquin chief has ” received no permission 
from his emperor to make war;” so that all 
seems smooth enough at present. To the ques¬ 
tion as to the ultimate intentions of France, it 


may be replied. Nous verrons. 
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From Blackwood’! Magazine. 

THE STOLEN CHILD. 

It was towards the commencement of the month 
of December, 1825, that I was going down the 
Mississippi in the steam-boat Feliciana. We had 
arrived in the neighborhood of Hopefield, Hamp¬ 
stead county, when one of our paddles struck 
against a sawyer,* and was broken to pieces. We 
were obliged in consequence to cast anchor before 
the town. 

Hopefield is a small town on the west bank of 
the river, about six hundred miles above New 
Orleans, and five hundred below the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. It consisted, at the time of 
which I speak, of about fifteen houses, two of 
which were taverns and shops of the usual kind 
found in such places—their stock in trade consist¬ 
ing of a cask or two of whisky, a couple of dozen 
knives and forks, a few colored handkerchiefs, 
some earthenware, lead, powder, and the like. 
Our party was composed of ten ladies, the same 
number of young men, and several elderly gentle¬ 
men. Nothing appears so desirable, during a 
long voyage in a river steam-boat, as a stroll upon 
shore; and, as there was nothing to be done at 
Hopefield, the proposal of one of our number to 
take a ramble in the forest, was met with unquali¬ 
fied approbation by all the young men. We equip¬ 
ped ourselves each with a rifle, and a bottle of 
wine or brandy, to keep the vapors of the swamps 
out of our throats; the son of one of the tavern- 
keepers, who oflfered himself as a guide, was load¬ 
ed with a mighty ham and a bag of biscuits, 
which we procured from the steam-boat; and, 
thus provided, we sallied forth on our expedition, 
attended by the good wishes of the ladies, who 
accompanied us a few hundred yards into the wood, 
and then left us to pursue our march. 

1 have often had occasion to notice, that the 
first entrance into one of our vast American forests 
is apt to reduce the greatest talker to silence. In 
the present instance, I found the truth of this 
remark fully confirmed. Whether it was the sub¬ 
dued half-light of the luxuriant wilderness through 
which we were passing, the solemn stillness, only 
broken by the rustling of the dead leaves under our 
feet, or the colossal dimensions of the mighty 
trees, that rose like so many giants around us, 
that wrought upon the imagination, I cannot say; 
but it is certain that my companions, who were 
mostly firom the northern states, and had never be¬ 
fore been beyond Albany or the Saratoga springs, 
became at once silent, and almost sad. The leaves 
of the cotton-tree, that giant of the south-western 
forests, had already assumed the tawny hues of 
latter autumn; only here and there a streak of 
sunbeam, breaking through the canopy of branches 

♦The local name for large tree-trunks which get ^r- 
tially buried in the mud, one end sticking up just below 
the surface of the water. They cause frequent accidents 
to the steam-boats on the Mississippi. 


that spread over our heads, brought out the lait 
tints of green now fast fading away, and threw a 
strange sparkling ray, a bar of light, across our 
path. Here was a magnolia with its snow-white 
blossoms, or a catalpa with its long cuenmber- 
shaped fruit, amongst which the bright-hued red 
birds and paroquets glanced and fluttered. 

We walked for some time through the forest, 
aroused more than once by the proceedings of two 
young clerks from Boston, who saw a wild animal 
in every thicket, and repeatedly levelled their guns 
at some bear or panther, which turned out to be 
neither more nor less than a bush or tree-stump. 
They pestered our guide with all sorts of simple 
questions, which he, with a true backwoodsman’s 
indifference, left for the most part unanswered. 
After about an hour, we found ourselves on the 
borders of a long and tolerably wide swamp, 
formed by the overflowings of the river, and which 
stretched for some five miles from north to south, 
with a broad patch of clear bright-green water in 
the centre. The western bank was covered with 
a thick growth of palmettos, the favorite cover of 
deer, bears, and even panthers; and this cover we 
resolved to beat. We divided ourselves into two 
parties, the first of which, consisting of the New 
Englanders, and accompanied by the guide, was to 
go round the northern extremity of the swamp, 
while we were to take a southerly direction, and 
both to meet behind the marsh, on a certain path 
which led through a thicket of wild plum-trees and 
acacias. Our guide's instructions were not the 
clearest, and the landmarks he gave us were only 
intelligible to a thorough backwoodsman; but as 
too many questions would probably have puzzled 
him, without making matters clearer to us, we set 
off, trusting to our eyes and ears, and to the 
pocket-compasses with which several of us were 
provided. 

After another hour’s walk, during which we 
had seen nothing but wild pigeons and squirrels, 
and a few mocassin snakes warming themselves in 
the sunbeams, which latter, on our approach, drew 
hastily back under the heaps of dry leaves, we 
arrived at the southern extremity of the swamp. 
Proceeding a short distance westward, we then 
took a northerly direction, along the edge of the 
palmetto field, with the marsh upon our right 
hand. It was a sort of cane-brake we were pass¬ 
ing through, firm footing, and with grass up to 
our knees ; the shore of the swamp or lake was 
overgrown with lofty cedars, shooting out of wa¬ 
ter four or five feet deep, which reflected their 
circular crowns. The broad streak of water 
looked like a huge band of satin, and the slightest 
motion of the leaves was immediately perceptible 
in the mirror beneath them. From time to time, 
the least possible breeze rustled through the trees, 
and curled the water with a tiny ripple. The wa¬ 
ter itself was of the brightest emerald-green; and 
the forest of palmetto stems that grew along the 
edge, was reflected in it like myriads of swords 
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and lances. In the small creeks and inlets, flocks 
of swans, pelicans, and wild geese, were sunning 
themselves, and pluming their feathers for their 
winter flight. They allowed us to come within a 
score of paces of them, and then flew away with a 
rushing, whirring noise. 

We had been for some time plodding patiently 
along, when our attention was suddenly attracted 
by a slow but continued rustling amongst the pal¬ 
mettos. Something was evidently cautiously ap¬ 
proaching us, but whether panther, stag, or bear, 
wo could not tell—^probably the last. We gave a 
glance at our rifles, cocked them, and pressed a 
few paces forward amongst the canes; when sud¬ 
denly a bound and a cracking noise, which grew 
rapidly more distant, warned us that the animal 
had taken the alarm. One of our companions, who 
had as yet never seen a bear-hunt, ran forward as 
fast as the palmettos would allow him, and was 
soon out of sight. Unfortunately we had no dogs, 
and after half an hour’s fruitless beating about, 
during which we started another animal, within 
sight or shot of which we were unable to get, we 
bc^came convinced that we should have to meet our 
ftiends empty-handed. It was now time to pro¬ 
ceed to the place of rendezvous, on the further 
side of the padmetta field, which was about half a 
mile wide. The man who had gone after the 
bear, had rejoined us, and from him we learned 
that the brake was bordered on the western side 
by a dense thicket of wild-plum, apple, and acacia 
trees, through which there was not the least sign 
of a path. On arriving there, we saw that his 
account was a correct one; and, to add to our 
difliculties, the nature of the ground in our front 
now changed, and the cane-brake sank down into 
a sort of swampy bottom, extending to the north¬ 
ern extremity of the lake. Our situation was an 
embarrassing one. Before us, an impassable 
swamp; to our right, water; to our left, an im¬ 
penetrable thicket; and four hours out of the eight 
that had been allotted to us already elapsed. 
There seemed nothing to be done but to retrace 
our steps; but, before doing so, we resolved to 
make a last effort to find a path. To this end we 
separated, taking different directions, and for 
nearly half an hour we wandered through the 
thicket, amongst bushes and brambles, tearing and 
soratcbing ourselves to no purpose. At last, when 
I for one was about to abandon the search in de¬ 
spair, a loud hurrah gave notice that the path was 
found. We were soon all grouped around the 
lucky discoverer; but to our considerable disap¬ 
pointment, instead of finding him at the entrance 
of the wished-for road, we beheld him gravely 
contemplating a cow, which was cropping the 
grass quite undisturbed by our approach. Never¬ 
theless, this was no bad find, if we could only as¬ 
certain whether it was a stray cow that had wan¬ 
dered far from its home, or a beast of regular 
habits that passed each night in its master’s cow¬ 
house. An Ohioman solved the question, by 


pointing out that the animal had evidently been 
milked that morning; and as we were debating 
how we should induce Brindle to proceed in the 
j direction of its domicile, he settled that difiiculty 
also, by firing off his rifle so close to the beast’s 
I tail, that the bullet carried off a patch of hair, and 
grazed the skin. The cow gave a tremendous 
spring, and rushed through a thicket, as if a score 
of wolves had been at its heels. We followed, 
and the brute led us to a tolerably good path 
through the wilderness, which we had thought 
impenetrable. It was doubtless the path that was 
to take us to the appointed place of meeting; and 
we now slackened our pace, and followed the cow’s 
trail more leisurely. We had proceeded about a 
mile, when a strong light in the distance made us 
aware that we were coming to a clearing; and on 
arriving at the place, we found several maize fields 
enclosed by hedges, and a log-house, the smoking 
chimney of which bespoke the presence of inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The dwelling was pleasantly situated on a gen¬ 
tle slope, roofed with clapboards, and having sta¬ 
bles and other out-houses in its rear, such as one 
usually finds in backwood settlements of the more 
comfortable kind. Peach-trees were trailed against 
the house, in front of which stood some groups of 
papaws. The whole place had a rural and agree¬ 
able aspect. 

We were scarcely within the hedge that sur¬ 
rounded the domain, when a brace of bull-dogs 
rushed upon us with open jaws. We were keep¬ 
ing off the furious brutes with some difficulty, 
when a man came out of the barn, and, upon see¬ 
ing ns, again entered it. After a few moments, 
he appeared for a second time, in company with 
two negroes, who were leading by the horns 
the very same cow which we had so uncere¬ 
moniously compelled to become our guide. We 
greeted the man with a “ good-morning;” but he 
made no answer, merely gazing hard at us with a 
cold sullen look. He was a tall, broad-shouldered, 
powerful man, with an expressive, but extraordi¬ 
narily sad, gloomy, and almost repulsive counte- 
; nance. There was a restless excitement of man¬ 
ner about him, which struck us at the very first 
glance. 

**A fine morning,” said I, approaching the 
stranger. 

No answer. The man was holding the cow by 
one horn, and staring at the tail, from which a drop 
or two of blood was falling. 

** How &r is it from here to Hopefield 1” asked I. 

“ Far enough for you never to get there, if it’s 
you who’ve been drivin’ my cow,” was the threa¬ 
tening reply. 

“And if we had driven your cow,” said I, “ you 
would surely not take it amiss! It was a mere 
accident.” 

“ Such accidents don’t often happen. People 
don’t shoot cows, if they have n’t a mind to eat 
other folk’s beef.” 
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“ You do not suppose,” said the Ohioman, 
“ that we should wish to hurt your cow—w e, who 
have no other intention but to shoot a few turkeys 
for the voyage. We are passengers by the Feli¬ 
ciana—H>n6 of our paddles is broken; and that is 
the reason that our boat is at anchor in front of 
Hopefield, and that we are here.” 

This circumstantial explanation seemed to pro¬ 
duce little effect on the backwoodsman. He made 
no reply. We walked towards the house, and, on 
stepping in, found a woman there, who scarcely 
looked at us, or seemed aware of our entrance. 
There was the same appearance of fixed grief upon 
her countenance that we had remarked in the man; 
only with the difference, that the expression was 
less morose and fierce, but on the o^r hand more 
mournful. 

Can we have something to eat?” said I to the 
woman, 

** We don’t keep a tavern,” was the answer. 

“ The other party cannot bo far off,” said one 
of my companions. “ We will give them a sign 
of our whereabout.” And so saying, he passed 
out at the door and walked a fitw paces in the di¬ 
rection of a cotton field. 

‘*Stop!” cried the backwoodsman, suddenly, 
placing himself before him. ** Not a step further 
shall you go, till you satisfy me who you are, and 
where from.” 

Who and where from?” replied our comrade, 
a young doctor of medicine from Tennessee. 
“That is what neither you nor any other man 
shall know who asks after such a fashion. If I’m 
not mistaken we are in a free conntry.” And as 
he spoke he fired offhis rifle. 

The report of the piece was echoed so magnifi¬ 
cently from the deep forests which surrounded the 
plantation, that my other companions raised their 
guns to their shoulders, with the intention of firing 
also. I made them a sign in time to prevent it. 
Although there could hardly be any real danger to 
be apprehended, it appeared to me advisable to hold 
ourselves prepared for whatever might happen. 
The next moment a shot was heard—the answer 
to our signal. 

“ Keep yourself quiet,” said I to die backwoods¬ 
man, “ our companions and their guide will soon 
be here. As to your cow, you can hardly have so 
little common sense as to suppose that five travel¬ 
lers would shoot a beast that must be perfecdy 
useless to them.” 

As I left off speaking, there emerged from the 
forest our other detachment and the guide, the lat¬ 
ter carrying two fat turkeys. He greeted the 
backwoodsman as an old acquaintance, but with a 
degree of sympathy and compassion in the tone of 
his salutation which contrasted strangely with his 
usual rough, dry manner. 

“ Well, Mr. Clarke,” said he, “ heard nothing 
yet? I am sorry for it—very sorry.” 

The backwoodsman made no reply, but his rigid 
sturdy mien softened, and his eyes, as I thought, 
glistened with moisture. 


“ Mistress Clarke,” s^ our guide to the wo¬ 
man, who was standing at the house-door, “ these 
gentlemen here wish for a snack. They’ve 
plenty of everything, if you ’ll be so good as to 
cook it.” 

The woman stood without making any reply; 
the man was equally silent. There was a sort of 
stubborn, surly manner about them, which I had 
never before witnessed in backwoods-people. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “we need expect 
nothing here. We are only losing time. Let os 
sit down on a tree-trunk, and eat our ham and bis¬ 
cuits.” 

The guide made us a significant sign, and then 
stepping up to the woman, spoke to her in a low 
mid urgent tone. She did not, however, utter a 
word. 

“ Mistress,” said the doctor, “ something must 
have happened to you or your family, to put you 
so out of sorts. We are strangers, but we are not 
without feelings. Tell us what is wrong. Thezo 
may be means of helping you.” 

The man looked up; the woman shook her 
head. 


“What is it that troubles you?” said I, ap¬ 
proaching her. “ Speak out. Help often comes 
when least expected.” 

The woman made me no answer, but stepped 
up to our guide, took a turkey and the ham from 
him, and went into the house. We followed, sat 
down at the table, and produced our bottles. The 
backwoodsman placed glasses before us. We 
pressed him to join us, but he obstinately declined 
our invitation, and we at last became weary of 
wasting good words on him. Our party consisted, 
as before mentioned, of ten persons: two bottles 
were soon emptied ; and we were beginning to get 
somewhat merry whilst talking over our morning’s 
ramble, when our host suddenly got up from bis 
seat in the chimney corner, and approached the 
table. 

“Gremmen,” said he, “you mus’n’t think me 
uncivil if I tell you plainly, that I can have no 
noise made in my house. It an’t a house to larf 
in—that it an’t, by G—!” And having so spoken 
he resumed his seat, leant his head upon both 
hands, and relapsed into his previous state of 
gloomy reverie. 

“We ask pardon,” said we; “but really we 
had no idea that our cheerfulness could annoy 
you.” 

The man made no reply, and half an hour pass¬ 
ed away in whisperings and conjectures. At the 
end of that time, a negro girl came in to spread the 
table for our meal. 

After much entreaty, our host and hostess were 
prevailed on to sit down with us. The former 
took a glass of brandy, and emptied it at a draught. 
We filled it again; he drank it off, and it was 
again replenished. After the third glass, a deep 
sigh escaped him. The cordial had evidently 
revived him. 

“ Gemmen,” said he, “ you will have thought 
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me longh and atnbbom enough, when I met you 
as you had been huntin’ my cow; but 1 see now 
who 1 have to do with. But may I be shot my- 
self, if, whenever 1 find him, 1 don’t send a bullet 
through his body; and I ’ll be warrant it shall hin¬ 
der his stealin’ any more children.” 

‘‘Steal children!” repeated I. ‘‘Has one of 
your negroes been stolen 1” 

“ One of my niggers, man! My son, my only 
son! Her child!” continued he, pointing to his 
wife. ‘‘ Our boy, the only one remainiug to us 
out of five, whom the fever carried off before our 
eyes. As bold and smart a boy as any in the 
back woods! Here we set ourselves down in the 
wilderness, woriced day and night, went through 
toil and danger, hunger and thirst, heat and cold. 
And for what! Here we are alone, deserted, 
childless; with nothin’ lefl for us but to pray and 
cry, to curse and groan. No help ; all in vain. I 
shall go out of my mind, I expect. If he were 
dead !—if he were lyin’ under the hillock yonder 
beside his brothers, 1 would say nothin’. He 
gave, and He has a right to take away! But, 

Almighty God!”-And the man uttered a cry 

80 frightful, so heart-rending, that the knives and 
forks fell from our hands, and a number of negro 
women and children came rushing in to see what 
was the matter. We gazed at him in silence. 

“ God only knows,” continued he, and his head 
sank upon his breast; then suddenly starting up, 
he drank ofif glass afler glass of brandy, as fiaist as 
he could pour it out. 

“And how and when did this horrible thefr 
occur t” asked we. 

“ The woman can tell yon about it,” was the 
answer. 

The woman had left the table, and now sat sob¬ 
bing and weeping upon the bed. It was really a 
heartbreaking scene. The doctor got up, and led 
her to the table. We waited till she became 
more composed, anxiously expecting her account 
of this horrible calamity. 

“It was four weeks yesterday,” she began; 
“ Mister Clarke was in the forest; I was in the 
fields, looking after the people, who were gadier- 
ing in the maize. 1 had been there some time, 
and by the sun it was already pretty near eleven ; 
but it was as fine a morning as ever was seen on 
the Missisrippi, and the niggers don’t work well if 
there’s not somebody to look after them—-so 1 
remained. At last h was time to get the people’s 
dinner ready, and I left the field. I don’t know 
what it was, but I had scarcely turned towards the 
house, when it seemed as if somebody called to 
me to run as fast as I could; a sort of fear and un¬ 
easiness came over me, and I ran all the way to 
the house. When I got there I saw little Cesy, our 
black boy, sitting on the threshold, and playing 
all alone. I thought nothing of this, but went into 
the kitdien, without suspecting anything wrong. 
As I was turning about amongst the pots and ket¬ 
tles, I tliought suddenly of my Dougal. 1 threw 


down what I had in my hand, and ran to the door. 
Cesy came to meet me: “ Missi,” said he, “ Don- 
gal is gone!” 

“Dougal is gone!” cried I. “Where is he 
gone to, Cesy 1” 

“ Don’t know,” said Cesy; “ gone away with 
a man on horseback.” 

“With a man on horseback?” said I. “In 
God’s name, where can he be gone to? What 
does all this mean, Cesy?” 

“ Don’t know,” said Cesy. 

“ And who was the man ? Did he go willing¬ 
ly?” 

“No! he didn’t go willingly!” said Cesy: 
“ but the man got ofif his horse, put Dougal upon 
it, and then jumped up behind him, and rode 
away.” 

“ And you don’t know the man?” 

“No, missi!” 

“ Think again, Cesy,” cried I; “ for God’s 
sake, remember. Don’t you know the man?” 

“ No,” said the child, “ I don’t know him.” 

“ Didn’t you see what he looked like? Was 
he black or white?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Cesy, crying; “ he had a 
red flannel shirt over his face !” 

“Was it neighbor S 3 nnDs, or Banks, or Med- 
ling, or Barnes?” 

“ No!” whined Cesy. 

“Gracious God!” cried I. “What is this? 
What is become of my poor child?” I ran back¬ 
wards and forwards into the forest, through the 
fields. I called out. I looked everywhere. At 
last I ran to where the people were at work, and 
fetched Cesy’s mother. I thought she would be 
able to make him tell something more about my 
child. She ran to the house with me, promised 
him cakes, new clothes, everything in the worid; 
but he could tell nothing more than he had already 
told me. At last Mister Clarke came.” 

Here the woman paused, and looked at her 
husband. 

“When I came home,^’ continued the latter, 
“ the woman was nearly distracted ; and I saw 
directly that some great misfortune had happened. 
But I should never have guessed what it really 
was. When she told roe, I said, to comfort her, 
that one of the neighbors must have taken the 
child away, though I didn’t think it myself; for 
none of the neighbors would have allowed them¬ 
selves such a freedom with my only child. I 
should n’t have thanked ’em for it, I can tell yon. 
I called Cesy, and asked him again what the man 
was like ; if he had a blue or a black coat ? He 
said it was blue. ‘ What sort of a horse?’ ‘ A 
brown one.’ ‘ What road he had taken ?’ ‘ That 
road!’ answered the boy, pointing to the swamp. 
I sent all my niggers, men, women, and children, 
round to the neighbors, to seek for the child, and 
tell them what had happened. I myself followed 
the path that the robber had taken, and found hoof- 
prints upon it. I tracked them to the creek, hot 
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there I lost the trail. The man must have got 
into a boat, with his horse and the child, had per¬ 
haps crossed the Mississippi, or perhaps gone 
down the stream. Who could tell where he would 
landl It might be ten, twenty, fifty, or a hun¬ 
dred miles lower down. I was terribly fright¬ 
ened, and I rode on to Hopefield. There nothing 
had been seen or heard of my child; but all the 
men got on their horses to help me to find him. 
The neighbors came also, and we sought about 
for a whole day and night. No trace or track was 
to be found. Nobody had seen either the child or 
the man who had carried him off. We beat the 
woods for thirty miles round my house, crossed 
the Mississippi, went up as far as Memphis, and 
down to Helena and the Yazoo river; nothing was 
to be seen or heard. We came back as we went 
out, empty-handed and discouraged. When I got 
home, I found the whole county assembled at my 
house. Again we set out; again we searched the 
forest through ; every hollow tree, every bush and 
thicket, was looked into. Of bears, stags, and 
panthers there were plenty, but no signs of my 
boy. On the sixth day I came home again ; but 
my home was become hateful to me—everything 
vexed and disgusted me. My clothes and skin 
were tom off by the thorns and briars, my very 
bones ached; but I did n*t feel it. It was nothing 
to what I suffered in my mind. 

** On the second day after my return, I was 
lying heart and body sick in bed, when one of the 
neighbors came in, and told me that he had just 
seen, at Hopefield, a man from Muller county, 
who told him that a stranger had been seen on the 
road to New Madrid, whose description answered 
to that which Cesy had given of the child-stealer. 
It was a man with a blue coat and a brown horse, 
and a child upon his saddle. I forgot my sickness 
and my sore bones, boughi a new horse—^for I had 
ridden mine nearly to death—and set out directly, 
rode day and nightj three hundred miles, to New 
Madrid, and when I arrived there, sure enough I 
found the man who had been described to me, and 
a child with him. But it was not my child! The 
man belonged to New Madrid, and had been on a 
journey with his son into Muller county. 

I don’t know how I got home again. Some 
people found me near Hopefield, and brought me 
to my house. I had fever, and was raving for ten 
days; and during that time the neighbors adver¬ 
tised the thing in all the papers in Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. We had 
ridden altogether thousands of miles, but it was 
no use. No!” continued he, with a deep groan ; 
** if my child had died of a fever, if he had fallen 
in with a bear or panther, and been killed, it would 
be bitter, bitter sorrow—^he was my last child. 
But, merciful God—stolen! My son, my poor 
child, stolen!” 

And the man cried aloud, sprang from his seat, 
and wrung his hands and wept like an infant. Even 
his wife had not shown such utter agony of grief. 


“ When I go to work,” continued he, after a 
pause, ” my little Dougal seems to stand before 
me, and my hands fall to my sides, as stiff and 
heavy as though they were lead. I look round, 
but no Dougal is there. When I go to bed, 1 put 
his bed beside mine, and call him, but no one an¬ 
swers. Sleeping or waking, my poor boy is al¬ 
ways before me. -Would to God I were dead! I 
have cursed and sworn, prayed and supplicated, 
wept and groaned, but all—all in vain!” 

I have seen many persons suffering from dis¬ 
tress of mind, but never did I meet with one whose 
sorrow was so violent and overpowering as that of 
this backwoodsman. We did our utmost to con¬ 
sole him, and to inspire him with new hope, but 
he was inconsolable; his eyes were fixed, he had 
fallen into a sort of apathy, and I doubt if he even 
heard what was said to him. We ourselves were 
so aflbcted that our words seemed almost to choke 
us. Time pressed, however; it was impossible 
for us to remain any longer, nor could we have 
done any good by so doing. We shook the un¬ 
fortunate couple by the hand, promised to do all 
in our power to learn something of their child’s 
fate, and took our departure. 

I It was six weeks after the time above referred 
to, that I found myself compelled by business to 
make a journey to Natchez. I had often thought 
of poor Clarke’s misfortune, and, in conjunction 
with my friends, had done all in my power to dis¬ 
cover the villain who had robbed him of his child. 
Hitherto all our endeavors had been fruitless. The 
facts were circulated in every newspaper, were 
matter of conversation at every tea-table in the 
country; rewards were offered, researches made, 
but not the smallest trace of the boy or his stealer 
was to be found. 

It was a bright January afternoon when I landed 
at Natchez. In company with some acquaint¬ 
ances, I was ascending the little hill between the 
lower and upper town, when we heard an unusual 
noise and bustle; and on reaching the summit, we 
saw a crowd assembled before the door of Justice 
Bonner’s house. Upon going to see what was the 
matter, we found that tlie mob consisted of the 
better class of people in Natchez, both women and 
men, but especially the former. Every face wore 
an expression of interest and anxiety; and upon 
making inquiry, we learned that the child-stealer 
had been at length discovered—or rather, that a 
man had been taken up on strong suspicion of his 
having stolen Mr. Clarke’s son, of Hampstead 
county. I was heartily rejoiced at the news, and 
endeavored to press forward through the throng, 
in hopes of hearing some particulars; but the 
crowd was so dense that it was impossible to get 
through. 1 stood there for nearly two hours, the 
concourse all the while increasing, none stirring 
from the places they occupied, while every adja¬ 
cent window was filled with eager, anxious faces. 

At last the door opened, and the prisoner, 
guarded by two constables, and followed by the 
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sherifif, came out of the house, and took the direc¬ 
tion of the town prison. “That is he!*’ whis¬ 
pered the women to one another, with pale faces 
and trembling voices, clasping their children tight¬ 
er, as though fearful they would be snatched from 
them. The countenance of the culprit was the 
most repulsive I had ever seen—a mixture of bru¬ 
tal obstinacy and low cunning, with a sort of sneer- 
ing, grinning expression. His small green-gray 
eyes were fixed upon the ground; but as he passed 
through the lane opened by the crowd, he from 
time to time partially raised them, and threw side¬ 
long and malicious glances at the bystanders. He 
was rather above the middle height, his complex¬ 
ion of a dirty grayish color, his cheeks hollow, his 
lips remarkably thick and coarse, his whole ap¬ 
pearance in the highest degree wild and disgust¬ 
ing. His dress consisted of an old worn-out blue 
frock, fusers of the same color, a high-crowned 
shabby hat, and tattered shoes. The impression 
which his appearance made might he read in the 
pale faces of the spectators. They gazed after 
him with a sort of hopeless look as he walked 
away. “ If that is the man who stole the child,” 
murmured several, “ there is no hope. The boy 
is lost!” I extricated myself from the throng, 
and hastened to Justice Bonner, with whom 1 was 
acquainted, and who gave me the following par^ 
ticulars. 

About four weeks after our excursion in the 
neighborhood of Hopefield, Clarke had received a 
letter, signed Thomas Tully, and stamped with 
the Natchez postmark. The contents were to the 
effect that his child was still living; that the writer 
of the letter knew where he was, and that, if Mr. 
Clarke would enclose a fifiy-dollar bank-note in 
his answer, he should receive further information. 
On receipt of the said sum, the writer said he 
would indicate a place to which Mrs. Clarke might 
repair, unaccompanied, and there, upon payment 
of two hundred dollars more, the child should be 
delivered up. 

Upon receiving this letter, the unfortunate far 
ther consulted with bis friends and neighbors; and, 
by their advice, he wrote immediately to the post¬ 
master at Natchez, informing him of the oireum- 
stances, and requesting that the person who ap¬ 
plied for his answer might be detained. Four 
days aflerwards, a man came to the window of the 
post-office, and inquired if there was any letter to 
the address of Thomas Tully. The postmaster 
pretended to be searching for the letter amongst a 
pile of others, and meanwhile a constable, who 
was in attendance, went round and captured the 
applicant. Upon the examination of the latter, it 
appeared that he was an Irishman, who had some 
time previously been hanging about Natchez, and 
had endeavored to establish a school there. As 
he, however, had been unable to give any satisfac¬ 
tory account of himself, of where he came from, 
or what he had been doing up to that time, and as 
his manner and appearance were moreover in the 
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highest degree suspicious and repulsive, he had 
not succeeded in his plan, and the few parents 
who sent their children to him had speedily with¬ 
drawn them. He was known at Natchez by the 
name of Thomas Tully, nor did he now deny that 
that was his name, or that he had sent the letter, 
which was written in a practised schoolmasterlike 
hand. It was further elicited that he was perfect¬ 
ly acquainted with the paths and roads between 
Natchez and Hopefield, and in the neighborhood 
of those two places, as well as with the swamps, 
creeks, and rivers there adjacent. He was fully 
committed, till such tirao as the father of the stolen 
child should be made acquainted with the result 
of the examination. 

In five days Clarke arrived with the negro boy 
Cssar. The whole towit showed the greatest 
sympathy with the poor man’s misfortune; the 
lawyers offered him their services free of charge, 
and a second examination of the prisoner took 
place. Everything possible was done to induce 
the latter to confess what had become of the child; 
but to all questions he opposed an obstinate si¬ 
lence. The negro boy did not recognize him. At 
last he declared that he knew nothing of the stolen 
child, and that he had only written the letter in 
the hope of extorting money from the father. 
Hardly, however, had this been written down, 
when he turned to Clarke, with an infernal grin 
upon his countenance, and said, ” You have per¬ 
secuted and hunted me like a wild beast, but I will 
make you yet more wretched than you are able to 
make me.” He then proceeded to inform him of 
a certain place where he would find his child’s 
clothes. 

Clarice immediately set out with a constable to 
the indicated spot, found the clothes, as he had 
been told he would do, and returned to Natchez. 
The accused was again put at the bar, and said, 
after frequently contradicting himself, that the 
child was still alive, but that, if they kept him 
longer in prison, it would inevitably die of hun¬ 
ger. Nothing could persuade him to say where 
the boy was, or to give one syllable of further ex¬ 
planation. 

Meantime the quarter-sessions commenced, and 
the prisoner was brought up for trial. An im¬ 
mense concourse of persons had assembled to 
witness the proceedings in this remarkable case. 
Everything was done to induce the accused to 
confess, but all in vain. Promises of free pardon, 
and even of reward, were made to him, if he told 
where the child was; but the man maintained an 
obstinate silence. He at last again (dianged his 
story, retracted his previous declaration as to his 
knowledge of where the hoy was, said, he had 
found the clothes, which he had recognized, by the 
descriptions that had been everywhere advertised, 
and that it was that which had put it into hiahead 
to write to the father, in hopes of making his profit 
by so doing. In the absence ef witnesses, altliough 
there was strong suspicion, there could be aoqpsoof 
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of hie having committed the crime in question. 
In America, circumstantial evidence is always re¬ 
ceived with extreme caution and reluctance; and 
even the fact of the child’s clothes having been 
found in the place the prisoner had pointed out, 
was insufficient to induce the jury to find the latter 
guilty of the capital charge brought against him. 
Many of the lawyers, indeed, were of opinion, 
that the man’s last story was true, that he had 
found the clothes, and, being a desperate character 
and in needy circumstances, had written the letter 
for purposes of extortion. Of this offence only 
was he found guilty, and condemned, as a vagrant 
and impostor, to a few months’ imprisonment. By 
the American laws no severer punishment could 
be awarded. This one, however, was far from 
satisfying the public. There was something so 
infernal in the malignant sneer of the culprit, in 
the joy with which he contemplated the sufferings 
of the bereaved father, and the anxiety of the nu¬ 
merous friends of the latter, that a shudder of 
honor and disgust had frequently run through the 
court during the trial. Even the coolest and most 
practised lawyers had not been free from this emo¬ 
tion, and they declared that they had never wit¬ 
nessed such obduracy. 

The inhabitants of Natchez, especially of ^e 
upper town, are, generally speaking, a highly in¬ 
telligent and respectable class of people; but upon 
ithis occasion they lost all patience and self-control, 
and proceeded to an extreme measure, which only 
itbe peculiar circumstances of the case could in any 
•degree justify. Without previous notice, they as- 
seadded in large numbers upon the night of the 
3let of January, with a firm determination to cor¬ 
rect for once the mildness of the laws, and to take 
the punishment of the criminal into their own 
hands. They opened the prison, brought out the 
culprit, and alter tying him up, a number of stout 
negroes proceeded to flog him severely with whips 
of bullock’s hide. 

For a long time the man bore his punishment 
with extraordinary fortitude, and remained obsti¬ 
nately silent when questions were put to him con¬ 
cerning the stolen child. At last, however, he 
could bear the pain no longer, and promised a full 
confession. He named a house on the banks of 
the Mississippi, some fifty miles from Natchez, the 
owner of which, he said, knew where the child 
was to be found. 

The sheriff had, of course, not been present at 
• these Lynch-law proceedings, of which he was 
not aware till they were over, but of which he 
probably in secret did not entirely disapprove. No 
sooner, however, was he told of the confession 
' that had been extorted from the prisoner, than be 
set off at once in the middle of the night, accom¬ 
panied by Clarke, for the house that had been 
pointed out. They arrived there at noon on the 
’ following day, and found it inhabited by a respect- 
. able family, who had heard of the child having 
been stolen, but beyond that, knew nothing of the 
matter. The mere suspicion of participation in 


such a crime, seemed in the highest degree pain¬ 
ful and offensive to them. It was soon made evi¬ 
dent that the prisoner had invented the story, in 
order to procure a cessation of his punishment of 
the previous night. 

The fatigues and constant disappointments that 
poor Clarke had endured, had worn him out, and 
at last again stretched him on a bed of sickness. 
His life was for a long time despaired of, but h^ 
finally recovered, and shortly afterwards the term 
of imprisonment to which the child-stealer (for the 
public persisted in considering Tully) had been 
condemned, expired. There was no pretext for 
detaining him, and he was set at liberty. Clarke 
was advised to endeavor to obtain from him, by 
money and good treatment, some information con¬ 
cerning the child. Both father and mother threw 
themselves at the man’s feet, implored him to 
name his own reward, but to tell them what had 
become of their son. 

** You have flogged and imprisoned me,” re¬ 
plied the man, with one of his malicious grins; 
“you would have hung me if you could; you 
have done all in your power to make me miserable. 
It is now my turn.” 

And he obstinately refused to say a word on the 
subject of the lost chUd. He left the town, ac¬ 
companied by Clarke, who clung to him like his 
shadow, in the constant hope that he would at last 
make a revelation. They crossed the Mississippi 
together, and on arriving behind Concordia, the 
bereaved father once more besought Tully to tell 
him what had become of his son, swearing that, if 
he did not do so, he would dog him day and night, 
but that he should never escape alive out of his 
hands. The man asked how long he would give 
him. “ Six-and-thirty hours” was the reply. 
Tully walked on for some time beside Clarke and 
his wife, apparently deep in thought. On a sud¬ 
den he sprang upon the backwoodsman, snatched 
a pistol from his belt, and fired it at his head. 
The weapon missed fire. Tully saw that his mur¬ 
derous attempt had failed, and apprehensive doubt¬ 
less of the punishment that it would entail, he 
leaped, without an instant’s hesitation, into the 
deepest part of a creek by which they were walk¬ 
ing. He sank immediately, the water closed over 
his head, and he did not once reappear. His body 
was found a couple of hours afterwards, but no 
trace was ever discovered of the Stolen Child.* 


Popular Health. —^The mean term of life di¬ 
minishes north wards in Great Britain. The highest 
is in the south-western counties, in the following 
order: Sussex 55, Hants 53, Dorset 55, Devon 56, 
Cornwall 55; the decrement in the last case is 
caused by the shorter lives of the miners. The 
county of Lancaster has a mean of 36, the lowest 
county ; in which Liverpool rates at 26. Human 
life in Devon is on the average; therefore 20 years 
longer than in Lancaster and 30 longer than in 
Liverpool. 


♦ Varions parlicidars of the above incident may be 
found in the Mississippi newspapers, of the yean 1825-6. 
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From the North British Review. 

Report hy the Commissioners for the British Fish¬ 
eries of their Proceedings^ 1842. Printed in pur¬ 
suance of the Acts 48th Geo. m., c. 110, s. 7, 

and 55th G^. ELI., c. 94, s. 4 . 

There are scarcely any two nations in Europe 
that difier more widely in character, than one not 
inconsiderable portion of the population of Scotland 
differs from all its other portions. Our common 
people seem in no degree less like those of Mus¬ 
covy or of Spain, than they are unlike the men 
and women of the same race with themselves, who 
inhabit the fishing villages of our coastssurely 
a curious feet; and certainly one of prominence 
enough, to have made such an impression on the 
popular imagination, that we find it embodied al¬ 
most everywhere in the neighborhood of our fishing 
communities, in vague traditions, that assign to the 
fishermen a different origin from the other people 
of the district. In some localities, as on the coast 
of Buchan, the fishers are regarded as derived 
from an ancient colony of Flemings, and as still 
retaining not only national peculiarities of charac¬ 
ter, but also distinctive traits of form and feature, 
especially noticeable, it is said, among the women. 
In the vicinity of one fishing village of Fife, we 
are told that the inhabitants are the descendants 
of a crew of shipwrecked foreigners, of uncertain 
lineage, who were thrown on the coast rather more 
than two centuries ago; in the vicinity of another, 
that the inhabitants settled in the country from 
Holland, during the period of insecurity and vio¬ 
lence at home, in which the United Provinces were 
struggling with Spain. Farther to the north, there 
are fishing communities that are represented as of 
Norwegian, and some that are said to be of Irish 
origin. We find them regarded almost every¬ 
where—except where, as in Sutherland, and the 
western coasts of Ross, they have been precipitated 
on their vocation from the interior, by comparar 
tively recent changes—as a race apart from those 
inhabitants of the country who draw their living 
from the mechanical arts, or the soil;—an effect 
of the peculiarities of character which grow out 
of the fisherman’s profession, and the circumstances 
which inevitably attend it. So strongly marked is 
the professional character in this class, that it is 
found to neutralize in them the national character, 
and to take its place as national in reference to 
some other country, in the floating traditions of 
the people. 

Few common things impress the imagination 
more than an excursion through an agricultural 
district, with its one or two country towns, to some 
long-established fishing village. Let us instance, 
just for the recollections it may awaken, a walk 
taken through the rich agricultural district, in the 
neighborhood of Arbroath, to the fishing village 
of Achmithie—the supposed scene of the walk so 
graphically described in the **Antiquary.” The 
fields through which we pass, the ferm-steadings. 
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the policies of the proprietary, the cottages, the 
towns, all bear, not only the stamp of their coun¬ 
try, but of their country at the present time. The 
hand of improvement, like that of a horologe, indi¬ 
cates the hour. The agriculture is Scottish agri¬ 
culture as its present date—agriculture based on 
the experiments of a century. The carefully hus¬ 
banded soil, occupied to the extreme edge of the 
narrow, well-kept hedges, the long drawn recti¬ 
linear furrows, the rich braird rising in well-defined 
lines, the absence of choking weeds, the skilfully- 
arranged steadings, with here and there the tall 
chimney of a steam-engine rising from their low 
roofs; the form of the implements employed in 
tillage, the heaps of draining-tile-s, just prepared 
for laying down, the superior breed of the animals 
grazing in the fields, all unite in testifying that the 
growing necessities of the country—the demand 
made for larger supplies of food by its ever- 
increasing population, on the one hand, and for a 
larger return in the form of rent by a luxurious 
proprietary, on the other—have called out all the 
energies of the farmer, and compelled him to press 
into the service of his profession, whatever in 
science or art could be rendered available for mak¬ 
ing two blades grow where only one grew before. 
Even the farm-servant, though deteriorated, not 
improved, in character, by the change, bears in his 
very appearance the impress of the country and of 
the time. We see that he has become one of the 
agricultural machines of the new system, and em¬ 
phatically a hard working one. In the various 
towns and villages through which we pass, me¬ 
chanic labor is busy—we hear from cottage aAer 
cottage, in long lines of a quarter of a mile, the 
ceaseless strokes of the loom, and the monotonous 
rattle of the shnttle—the Cartwright is busy in his 
shop, and the blacksmith at his forge. Some pale- 
faced weaver—pale, though he lives in the country 
—^may be seen at his window snatching a hasty 
glance of his favorite newspaper or magazine, ac¬ 
quainting himself with what Parliament is doing, 
or what is perhaps more likely—^for the chance is 
that he is a Radical, if not a Chartist—^with what 
Parliament ought to be doing, but what it does not. 
There are comparatively few children in the lanes; 
but we may hear, as we pass by, the murmur of the 
village school. The great machine of society is 
everywhere at work, for the age is peculiarly one 
in which it cannot afford to stand still; but while 
the physical powers of the community are thus 
employed, the mental faculties, save in a few hap¬ 
less instances, do not stand still; there is more 
reading, though perhaps not of the most ennobling 
kind, than at any former period, and much more 
political discussion; newspapers and magazines 
are multiplied far beyond precedent, and single 
literary journals possess more readers than com¬ 
posed the whole reading portion of Britain and Ire¬ 
land, when estimated by Burke little more than 
eighty years ago. The face of the country, and 
the appearance and occupation of the inhabitanta 
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—the jealously fenced policy of the proprietor, with 
its lettered board denunciatory of pains and penal' 
ties against the intruder—not less than the cease* 
less clatter of treddles from the low-walled tene¬ 
ments that line the wayside—are characteristic of 
the Scottish race in their present stage of develop¬ 
ment, and of the relations which the various classes 
among them bear to each other. The wayfarers 
we meet are all Scottish ;—the gentleman farmer 
on his sleek riding horse, or with his family in his 
drosky;—the secession minister returning on foot 
from a catechising ;—^the unemployed journeyman, 
seeking work with his kit of tools slung over his 
shoulders;—the cottager’s wife, in her Sunday 
gown, bearing her basket of eggs to the market. 

But we descend towards the cliffs, and enter the 
straggling fisher village, with its ranges of dingy 
cottages, and its corresponding ranges of fishy 
dunghills heaped high with shells, and sprinkled 
over with broken tufrs of arboraceous zoophytes 
and fragments of mutilated star-fish. What first 
strikes the eye, if indeed the ear be not first salu¬ 
ted, is the vast number of ragged children, far 
beyond the proportion of other villages—dressed 
up, the boys in their fathers’ cast-off jackets, the 
girls in their mothers’ petticoats^and all uproa¬ 
rious, acute, quizzical, and mischievous. They 
gather around the stranger, full of practical joke 
and fun; if he chances to be mounted on horse¬ 
back, there are laudable attempts made to scare 
the animal by shaking under its nose a breadth of 
superfluous jacket, or by some bold blow, dealt at 
a sudden sally by some urchin armed with a dried 
tangle from the beach. There is nothing partic¬ 
ularly malicious intended by the young savages, 
whose amazing number, in proportion to that of 
the grown inhabitants of the plac«, seems, so far 
as it is real, to be a result, as in Ireland, of the 
early marriages common to the class, and in the 
degree in which it is merely apparent, to the want 
of a school to shut up from the sight at least the 
teachable portion of them. They are all before 
os in one noisy, frolicsome mob—not at all devoid, 
apparently, of that proud sense of superiority so 
natural to the wild man everywhere, which em¬ 
ploys, as its proper language in such circumstan¬ 
ces, the rough practical joke, the jeering laugh, the 
prompt nickname. But how striking the contrast 
between these embryo fishermen of the village and 
their grave sires. The imperturbably demure 
tabby never beguiled into a single frolic, does not 
less resemble the vivacious kitten, all activity and 
play. There is a staid, slow-moving noiselessness 
about the grown men, that belongs to no other 
class in Britain. Despite of the short blue jacket 
and glazed hat, it is impossible to mistake them for 
sailors. The sailor, instinct with a spirit of enjoy¬ 
ment—for his days spent on shore are holidays— 
and trained of necessity to maintain a strict watch, 
that takes cognizance of everything, is quick in his 
motions, and proverbially observant; whereas the 
whole air of the fisherman speaks of a sluggish. 


inert, incurious gravity, that seems apathetically 
indifferent to every object around him. Even 
when employed in repairing his nets, or baiting his 
lines, his motions appear rather automatical than 
the efforts of volition. But in order rightly to 
transfer his peculiarities of mien and aspect, one 
would require rather the calotype than the pen. 
We know no instances in which they have been 
rendered with half such truthfulness of effect, as 
in Mr. Hill’s exquisite calotypes of our Frith of 
Forth fishermen; and it is a fact curiously iUus- 
trative of the supposed foreign character of the 
class, that these pictures, pencilled by the agency 
of light, without exaggeration or error, always 
remind the connoisseur, not (ff the productions of 
the British but of the Dutch school. The figures 
seem invariably those of Dutch fishermen, as 
drawn by Ostade or Teniers. The women of the 
village we have come to visit, are found, like its 
adult male inhabitants and its diildren, to have a 
character of their own. The sex occupy among 
the fisher population a much more prominent place 
than the humbler women of the country generally. 
We find them busied at the out-door employments 
of the fisherman, preparing the solution of tan 
with which he imparts durability to his net yams, 
or weaving or preparing the nets themselves, or 
bringing from the shore the shell-fish with which 
he baits his lines, or engaged in transferring the 
naked mollusca to the hook, or setting out to 
market with a load of fish on their back. Their 
employments are slavish, but not so their position 
in the community. They form the agents through 
which all its sales are effected—^its men of busi¬ 
ness, who occupy the important place between the 
class who produce, and the classes who consume, 
and through whose hands all the money of the vil¬ 
lage must pass. And hence, apparently, the well- 
marked energy in their physiognomy and action, 
that contrasts so strongly with the staid and silent 
gravity of their husbands and brothers. Scott 
drew from nature in making Maggie Muckle- 
backit, the fisherman’s wife, talkative, forward, 
and bustling, and Saunders, the husband, taciturn 
and reserved. The women, like the men of the 
village, bear a peculiar air, the blended result of 
the character of their vestments, and of their ro¬ 
bust and active frames, strongly developed by their 
masculine labors. The petticoat, shortened to 
adapt it to their laborious employments, especially 
to the gathering of shell-fish, and the digging up 
the sand-worm for bait amid the wet sands of the 
ebb, falls, as in many of the nations of the conti¬ 
nent, only a little below the knee, and imparts to 
them a foreign look. Their love, too, of flaring 
colors—stripes of the broadest and brightest, 
flaunting calicoes, and gay napkins, adds further 
peculiarity to their costume. Among the many 
thousands who crowded from all parts of the 
country to Edinburgh two years ago to see the 
queen, her majesty, singled out, as strikingly 
different in appearance from any of the others. 
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the fisherwomen of Musselbnrgh and Newhaven. 
There is a picturesqueness in the accompaniments 
of the picture—in the backgrounds which relieve 
the various groups of figures, that greatly deepens 
the general impression;—the rude and not over¬ 
clean huts, little touched by the improvements of 
centuries—^the various rude implements of the pro¬ 
fession scattered in front—^the nets hanging in 
brown wreaths from the horizontal pole—^the large 
oblong baskets with their coiled lines in the centre, 
and bearing their adroitly baited hooks ranged in 
triple tiers on the edge—the pile of spare oars— 
the spread sail—^ihe huge pot of boiling tan, send¬ 
ing up its seething steam in the sunshine from 
some quiet recess; and away in the distance, 
under the shadow of the overhanging clifh, the 
boats of the community drawn up high on the 
beach. 

What mmnly strikes in such a survey, afrer we 
have first marked the external peculiarities, is the 
stationary character of the fishermen, compared 
with that of all the other working men of the 
country. There have been scarce any improve¬ 
ments in the profession of the white-fisher for 
centuries. His circle of art is the identical circle 
of his great grandfather, who plied his lines and 
nets, when, according to Goldsmith, the herring- 
fishery employed all Grub-street—he is acquainted 
with exactly the same fishing banks, and exactly 
the same phenomena of tides and winds; he sails 
in a boat of the same rude construction, and em¬ 
ploys implements that have undergone no change. 
His modes of thinking, too, have remained as 
stationary as his profession. In these times of 
general reading, there are not many fishing com¬ 
munities in Scotland that receive their magazine 
or newspaper. The news of the day reaches 
them at but second-hand, or reaches them not at 
all; but, as if in some sort to make amends, we 
may find among them more of the worn-out pre¬ 
judices and opinions of the past—in some instan¬ 
ces more of its obsolete language even, than any¬ 
where else. The superstitions of a district die last 
among its fishermen. If one wishes to acquaint 
oneself better than by books with the modes of 
thinking, and the degree of culture which charac¬ 
terized our common people ere the Reformation 
had given the country its parish and grammar 
schools, or theologic truth agitated and exercised 
the popular mind, the fisher communities of our 
coasts, may be found the best possible spheres of 
observation. They are isolated fragments of the 
past carried down to the present on the current of 
time, like sheets of ice, river-borne to the sea 
from some inland lake, that continue to bear, amid 
the brine in their frozen folds, the reeds, and 
heaths, and mosses, that had congregated around 
them in the far distant scene, in which they first 
acquired form and consistence. Whatever illus¬ 
trates the formation of character by exhibiting the 
influence of the agencies, physical and moral, 
whose long-continued operation produce such 


striking diversities among the races of men, can¬ 
not be devoid of interest; and it will be found that 
the country exhibits no diversity of the kind at 
once so strongly marked, and so easily traceable 
to its producing causes, as that furnished by our 
fishermen. Peculiarities as decided as those which 
mark national character, and which, as a class of 
our vaguer traditions testify, are popularly re¬ 
garded rather as distinctive of a race than of a 
profession, are found closely associated in this 
primitive class with the circumstances which have 
produced them. 

One of the first circumstances we would remark 
as peculiar, is that the profession of the fisherman 
furnishes employment, though not without long 
intervals of leisure, to the whole population of the 
fishing village, young and old. There is much 
time spent in procuring and preparing bait, and 
the consequent labor is of a kind in which the 
young people from seven years upwards can take a 
share ;—neither much strength nor skill are requir¬ 
ed in gathering shell-fish on the banks, lefr dry by 
the ebb, or in digging for the sand-eel or the log- 
worm ;—the art, too, of transferring to the hook 
the bait thus procured, though a tedious one, is 
soon mastered, and lie.s full within the capabilities 
of the urchin of eight or ten summers. Even 
younger children, boys and girls of five, find em¬ 
ployment in tending the children still younger than 
themselves, left not unfrequently to their charge 
in the absence of their mothers and elder sisters, 
engaged in disposing, in the country or the neigh¬ 
boring town, of the proceeds of last night's fishing. 
There is occupation for all; and one curious effect 
of this employment of the very young, is a corre¬ 
sponding precocity of development among the chil¬ 
dren of a fishing village. They may be found in 
charge of the infant of the family at an age when 
other children are scarce intrusted with the care of 
themselves; or perhaps running an errand to the 
grocer's, or gathering up their little bundles of 
sticks for fuel in some neighboring copse, ere it is 
deemed safe to permit their juvenile cotemporaries 
of the trading town or the farm-house to escape 
from under the eye of the parent or the nurse. A 
similar precocity, induced it is probable by resem¬ 
bling causes, has been remarked in the children of 
savage or semi-savage tribes in various parts of the 
world. ** It will be seen," says Dr. Madden in 
his Parliamentary Report, “ by all the answers the 
missionaries in our diflferent settlements have given 
to my queries respecting the mental capacity of 
negro children, that they are considered in that 
respect equal to European children, and by some, 
quicker in their perceptions, and more lively in 
their powers of apprehension." But the same set 
of causes which lead to a precocious development 
of faculty in the children of the fisherman, serve 
eventually to set their minds asleep. In the 
I general employments of the community, they are 
of too much use to be spared to the school. They 
have all their several tasks allotted them—tasks 
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relieved by occasional intervals of unrestrained 
uproarious play ; but without sacrifice on the part 
of the parents there can be no regularly-recurring 
leisure intervals for educational purposes. The 
fixed period of school attendance may be some one 
of the ever-varying periods in which the sands are 
laid dry, and in which bait can alone be procured; 
—it may be the time when the hooks are to be 
baited for the evening tide or the time of market 
when the mother is absent, and the infant child 
must be tended. And hence the extreme reluc¬ 
tance so often evinced by the parents to permit 
their children to attend school, even in the cases in 
which its benefits are gratuitously extended to 
them. The profiered education takes the form not 
of a favor conferred, but of useful services filched 
away. And thus pass by in fisher communities 
those years of early youth in which alone the 
foundations of education can be laid among a peo¬ 
ple. In his sixteenth or seventeenth year, the 
growing lad accompanies his father to the sea; 
in a year or two after, he is a qualified fisherman, 
entitled to a full share of the boats’ fishing; but 
who, without a wife to sell his fish, and to assist 
him in baiting his lines, cannot maintain his foot¬ 
ing of equality with the rest of the crew. And so 
a wife he must have ; not a girl selected arbitrari¬ 
ly out of the family of some neighboring cottar or 
mechanic, but some fisher-girl, who can bait lines 
and repair nets, and who has accompanied her 
mother to the market, and learned to sell fish. 
Thus he marries, ere he is turned of twenty, a 
girl of his own class, of eighteen ; there is no con¬ 
nexion formed with the classes outside his com¬ 
munity—no chance of receiving in this way any 
infusion of new idea ; he becomes the father of a 
numerous family, of which every individual passes 
through exactly the same course as their parents ; 
—and thus from generation to generation, the 
opinions and habits of the race remain stereotyped, 
while all around them exists in a state of incessant 
change. They stand still, unconscious that the 
mass of society is in motion. 

It is a further disadvantage to the fisherman, 
that there is nothing in his profession at all suited 
to impress him with the value of education. The 
sailor is a vast admirer of arithmetic and the 
mathematics. They take their places with him 
among things indispensable; for he not unfre- 
quently feels safety, and even life itself, depend¬ 
ing on the niceness of his sailing-master’s observa¬ 
tion, or the correctness of his calculations;—and 
hence the sailor’s profound respect, so well de¬ 
scribed by Captain Basil Hall, for superior attain¬ 
ment in this province of learning, and his frequent 
exertions, if his own education has been neglected 
in youth, to improve himself in after years. If 
among the boy pupils of a parish school one sees 
a grown man, the chance is full ten to one that 
that grown man is a sailor. But the profession of 
the fisherman makes no such demands on any of 
the sciences. He notes the bearings of his land¬ 


marks and the rise and fall of the tides, and he 
knows the depth of water at all hours on his va¬ 
rious fishing banks; but his peculiar skill would 
be as little improved by education as that of Zadig 
in the tale. It lies quite as little in the course of 
the educationist, as the skill displayed by the 
North American Indian in tracking through the 
loose leaves of a forest the foot-prints of an enemy, 
or as that which he exhibits in entrapping his 
game. Nor has be, like the common laborer or 
mechanic, to keep a register of his working-hours, 
or an account of the work he has performed, and 
thus acquire, through the necessity, a value for 
the arts of writing and figuring. He has to deal 
with but the proceeds of a single fishing at a time, 
and the labor of calculation, in the case of even 
the single fishing, his wife takes ofiT his hands. 
Nor in the demands of his profession, is there any¬ 
thing to stir up his faculties, by endangering his 
interests. He stands in no fear of competition. 
When fish are abundant on the coast, he sells 
them at a lower, and when scarce at a higher 
rate; but he is in no danger of being undersold 
by some enterprising fishing firm starting a new 
machinery, suited, like the power-loom in weav¬ 
ing, or the jenny in spinning, to lessen the cost of 
production. His art, fixed for many centuries, 
bids fair to remain without change for many cen¬ 
turies more. It is a yet further disadvantage, 
especially incident to the white fishing, that his 
time should be broken up into short intervals of 
a few hours, in which his preparations for the sea 
monotonously alternate with his proper labors 
upon it. His cares, and the objects of them, if we 
may so speak, lie too near each other. He pre¬ 
pares his tackle during the day, that be may pro¬ 
cure fish at night; and there is no such space 
afforded for the wholesome excitement of expecta¬ 
tion, as that furnished by the circumstances of the 
agriculturist, who has to watch for months the 
progress of the tender braird shooting up into the 
full ear, or of the seaman whose voyages, pro¬ 
longed for weeks and prosecuted with various 
degrees of promise, lay him open to the rousing 
influences of hope and fear. The instincts of some 
of the inferior animals have scarce a narrow^cr 
range than that funtished by tjie avocations of the 
fisherman. It is greatly to his disadvantage, too, 
that he has to prosecute his severer labors by 
night. A portion of his day, after his return from 
sea in the morning, has to be spent a-bed ; and the 
heavy influence of his night-watching hangs on 
him all day long. Hence the staid, inanimate 
peculiarity of mien, much the efifect of a lassitude 
become habitual, which so characterizes him. and 
which speaks unequivocally, in so many instances, 
of a sleeping mind. 

The physical effects produced by these circum¬ 
stances on fisher communities are, in not a few 
instances, very striking. There can be little 
doubt, that the great bulk of the fishers of Scotland 
—in some localities Celtic, in some Lowland— 
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have a commoo origin with its other inhabitants. 
Oo the coast of Buchan, there seems, in accord¬ 
ance with the tradition, to be a mixture among 
them of Flemish blood; but to the north and 
south, we find- them decidedly Celtic where the 
other inhabitants of th^ district are so, and Low¬ 
land in every case in which these are Lowdand. 
One half the eastern coast of Ross is inhabited, for 
instance, by the one race, and one half by the 
other; the one—the Lowland half—has its two 
fishing communities; the other—the Celtic half 
—has its some five or six. In the one, the forms, 
the language, the surnames of the fishermen are 
Lowland ; in the other they are Celtic ; the names 
most common in the two Lowland villages are, 
Mains, Jacks, Hoggs, Skinners, and Fiddlers; 
those most common iu the others, Rosses, M'Len- 
nans, M’Leods, and McKenzies. Of evidently the 
same race with the other inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict, they should furnish on the average the same 
physical development; and yet it is a curious 
fact that, with bodies robust and strong as those 
of thoir countrymen in general, their heads are 
greatly smaller. We have been informed by an 
intelligent draper, one of the magistrates of Cro¬ 
marty, that in supplying with the several articles 
of his trade the fishermen of the three Celtic vil¬ 
lages that lie on the low range of coast between 
the precipitous hill of Nigg and the promontory 
of Tarbetness, he had almost invariably to order 
for them boys* hats. The brain, deprived of its 
proper exercise for ages, has shrunk far below the 
average standard in Scotchmen. Among fisher¬ 
men, however, as among all other classes, we 
discover the usual diversities of ability, though 
with reference to a peculiar scale. It is not un¬ 
common to find fishers who are never permitted to 
take the helm, especially the helm of their small 
fishing-yawls, that carry on a light and narrow 
shell a large breadth of canvass; there are men 
among them, too, who never become expert 
enough to cast over the gunwale, without entan¬ 
glement, a fishing-line, or to fasten together, in a 
manner sufficiently secure, the nets of a drill. 
Those inherent inequalities, which produce in hu¬ 
man society such important effects, and mock the 
wild dreams of the leveller, reach even the low 
platform of the fisherman. 

On this low platform—and, intellectually at 
least, there is none other equally low in civilized 
Scotland—there may be found curious indications 
of that spiritual nature in man which, when unfur¬ 
nished with a religion, is sure always to make one. 
The profession of the fisherman naturally inclines 
him to superstition. It is always uncertain, and 
at times accompanied with danger; and uncertain 
and dangerous professions, such as that of the sol¬ 
dier and sailor, dispose to superstition even strong 
and well-furnished minds. In the storm and the 
battle it is felt, by the most intrepid and skilful, 
that the issue of events lies beyond their control. 
There is oo shield to the brave from the whizzing 
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death that flies unseen in the fray—no sure protec¬ 
tion to the most practised from the rage of the ele¬ 
ments in the tempest. Man feels, in such circum¬ 
stances, that there is something stronger than him¬ 
self—that he is at the mercy of powers whose 
operations he can neither forsee nor resist; and it 
is not in accordance with his nature that he should 
learn to regard himself as the sport of mere acci¬ 
dent, or as infeHor to the material agencies that 
threaten him. The feeling springs up indigenous 
in his bosom, that there is a controlling destiny by 
which these are wielded and directed. It is not 
ounces of lead, or volumes of sea water impelled by 
the wind, that are his superiors; he recognizes 
them as merely the blind servants of a seeing mas¬ 
ter—the creatures of an all-potent and all-disposing 
destiny that gives to “ every bullet its billet,*’ and 
whose behests the winds and waves unerringly 
obey. He sees death overtaking one man when 
little danger is apprehended, and another escaping 
unhurt from situations in which destruction seems 
inevitable; and, losing sight of the producing ac¬ 
cidents as comparatively unimportant in them¬ 
selves, he recognizes their results—the unexpected 
death or the as unexpected escape from death—not 
as mere consequents, but as primary determina¬ 
tions, fixed by immutable necessity to their destin¬ 
ed moment. With this feeling—so strong in all 
the great warriors of modern history, from the 
times of William HI. and Charles ^11. down to 
those of Napoleon, and which we find taking the 
form of an invincible dogma among so many war¬ 
like nations—it seems natural to associate the be¬ 
lief, that the death which is thus predetermined 
may be foreshown. And hence a wide province 
for imaginations, impressed by a sense of the su¬ 
pernatural, to expatiate in ;—whence the narrations 
without number, of soldiers, doomed to perish in 
the battle of the morrow, being impressed either 
with a melancholy presentiment of their coming 
fate, or maddened by an unnatural exhilaration of 
spirits, regarded as not less a sign of impending 
death and disaster;—hence, too, the ominous 
dream—the w'arning vision—the symbol of ill au¬ 
gury—the wandering death-light—the threatening 
spectre. The profession of the fisherman, like 
that of the soldier and sailor, is attended with con¬ 
siderable waste of life. There have been more 
cases than one, during the present century, in 
which the whole fishermen of a village have per¬ 
ished in a single storm; and the drails of occa¬ 
sional accident fall always more heavy on this class 
than on any other in the community. The boats 
quit the shore with the close of evening; a sudden 
hurricane bursts out during the night, and all ever 
allerwards heard of them is, that some wreck with 
upturned keel has been seen drifting in the open 
sea by a homeward-bound vessel, or that some 
mutilated corpse has been cast on the shore of 
I some distant district, and has received from charity 
j a coffin and a grave. It is of not unfrequent oc¬ 
currence, too, that a crew perishes in comparar 
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lively pleasant weather—^in some day of variable 
winds and sudden though not violent gusts, when 
the unexpected breeze strikes the tant sail hoisted 
mast high, and, far out of reach of assistance, lays 
the hapless skiff on her beams. More of the de¬ 
tached and occasional accidents, to which the class 
are liable, hsmpen in such circumstances than in 
any other. The whole boats of the village cast 
up except one, and she never casts up; and all 
that is known regarding her is, that some one crew 
saw her stretching along the frith in a long tack, 
in circumstances of apparent safety, and that when 
she disappeared in the distance, it was merely held 
that she had lowered her sail. The superstition, 
natural to the precariousness and peril of the fish¬ 
erman’s employment, finds in his ignorance, a soil 
peculiarly congenial. He is a close observer of 
omens, and a believer in visions and wraiths. 
There is a sound of wailing heard by night among 
the boats drawn high on the beach ; or some fish¬ 
erman, who has risen before cock-crow to ascertain 
in what quarter the wind sits, sees in the imperfect 
light one hapless boat, manned b^ a dim and silent 
crew of spectres; or there is a light seen wander¬ 
ing over the sea, tossing a while like a vessel in a 
storm, and then suddenly disappearing where the 
wave breaks under some dangerous precipice; or, 
far amid the calm, some returning skiff hears a cry 
as of perishing men, or marks some undefinable 
shape of terror, crossing for a moment the wake 
of the moon, and then lost in the darkness. And 
the closely following disaster interprets the sign. 
All who live in the neighborhood of fishing villa¬ 
ges, and maintain any degree of intercourse with 
the inhabitants, must be familiar with stories of this 
character; they rise from time to time, to mingle 
with narratives of common events, as if they too 
were altogether in the natural course of things. 
Almost every disaster of the community, attended 
with loss of life, is set, as it were, in a frame of 
the supernatural—^it becomes the incident of a 
homely epic, surrounded by a spiritual machinery. 
We remember that, some three or four years ago, 
the details of a fat^ shipwreck on the north-east¬ 
ern coast of Scotland were mingled in the neigh¬ 
boring fisher village with the particulars of an ap- 

E arition of death-lights that had been seen twini¬ 
ng, several evenings previously, from the unin¬ 
habited building to which the bodies of the drowned 
seamen were carried from the beach; and that 
immediately before the country was visited by 
cholera, in 1833, the fishermen of the same village 
saw, when rowing homewards in the grey light of 
a foggy morning, a gigantic spectre, taller than 
any man, or, as Cowley would have perhaps de¬ 
scribed it, than the shadow of any man in the even¬ 
ing, winding slowly along the shore, under a range 
of inaccessible clifls. 

It is not uninteresting to mark how such beliefs 
arise in the mind through the ill-directed instincts, 
if one may so speak, of the spiritual nature, and to 
see laid bare those foundations in the phenomena 
of the material world on which they rest. They 
lay open to us, in an exceedingly simple form, 
those first beginnings of natural religion, which 
the mere metap^sician finds it so difficult a mat¬ 
ter to realize. The fisherman, plying his preca¬ 
rious profession at all hours of the night, amid the 
scenes of former accidents—uninformed and cred¬ 
ulous, and with the recollection of the dead vividly 
impressed on his memory—is in exactly the cir¬ 
cumstances in which most may be made of those 
rarer phenomena of sky and sea which, seen 


through the same exaggerating medium of supeiv 
stition, have been made to occupy so picture^ue a 
place in the pages of the black-letter chroniclers. 
The dim light, fixed on the stem, or perched high 
on the yard, no very unusual appearance before 
tempests—the wandering i^is fatvus^ blown 
aslant from the marsh over the surface of some 
land-locked bay—^the shooting meteor, half hidden 
in fog—the spectral-looking mist wreath, rising in 
the moonlight from out the dark recesses of some 
precipitous dell—^the awakened seal, rearing high 
Its black round head and sloping shoulders, from 
some dangerous skerry, and then disappearing, 
unheard, amid the surrounding sea-weed—the 
sullen plunge of the porpoise—the wailing scream 
of the numerous tribes of water-fowl that feed and 
fly by night—the distant blowing of the whale ;— 
a thousand such sights and sounds, indistinctly 
heard or seen in the solitary yawl, far out of sight 
of its fellows, and by men strongly impressed by a 
dread of the supernatural, form the basis of manv 
a wild story of warning voices and apparitions of iU 
omen. We have had some curious experience of 
these stories red uced to their first elements. A fish¬ 
erman of the north, when returning home by night 
from an inland journey, in which he had been pro¬ 
curing horse hair for his fishing-tackle, had to pass 
along a dreary moor, the scene, in some very re¬ 
mote age, of a battle, and which still bears among 
its many lesser tumuli, a huge cairn. The pile 
forms a rude flat cone, some five and twenty or 
thirty feel in height, by about a hundred in length 
and breadth ; and rich in the associations of two 
thousand years—^for the stone battle-axe and flint 
arrow head have been dug up beside it—it forms 
no uninteresting object amid the brown monotony 
of tlie sterile moor. As the fisherman approached 
he could hear, amid the silence, a low murmuring 
sound, like that of the sea, when the winds sweep 
lightly over its surface, and the swell is low ; and 
coming up to the cairn he saw—instead of the 
brown heath, with here and there a few fir seed¬ 
lings springing out of it—^a wide tempestuous 
sea stretching before him, and the huge pile of 
stones frowning over it like some rocky island. 
The rude pile seemed half enveloped in cloud 
and spray, and two large vessels, with all their 
sheets spr^ to the wind, were sailing round it. 
There could scarce be a more extravagant fancy; 
and yet it had a sort of fairy-like beauty about it, 
not unmixed with an appropriateness of which 
the fisherman was by much too uninformed to be 
aware. It was one of the surmises of the anti¬ 
quary, that the cairn and the tumuli of the moor 
were memorials of the same period of warfare as 
the antiquities of a neighboring hill, which over¬ 
looks a nohle arm of the sea, and on whose ele¬ 
vated ridge the remains of old Danish encamp¬ 
ments lie more thickly than on any other track of 
equal extent in Scotland. According to tradition 
in the district, the body of an invading monarch, 
slain in battle, lay beneath the cairn; and it seem¬ 
ed an imagination worthy of a poet, that round the 
sepulchral heap of some old warlike sea-king, dead 
for twenty centuries, there should thus stretch out 
at midnight a spectral sea bearing its phantom 
ships, in shadowy restoration of the time when the 
fleet of the Vigkner hovered on our coasts. But 
the apparition owed nothing to a poetic fancy. 
Not a great many years afier the vision of the 
fisherman, we were passing along the moor in the 
direction of the fishing village in a clear frosty 
night of December. There was no moon, but thie 
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whole sky towards the north was glowingr with 
the aurora borealis^ which—stretching from the 
horizon to the central heavens, in flames tinged 
with all the hues of the rainbow—threw so strong 
a light, that we could have counted every seedling 
that springs up beside the path, or every nearer 
tumulus of the old battle-field. There is a dark 
oblong morass which occupies a hollow of the 
moor for nearly a mile ; it was covered this even¬ 
ing by a dense fleece of vapor raised by the frost, 
and which, without ascending, was rolling over the 
moor before a current of air, so light that it could 
scarce be felt on the cheek; and the vapor, dense 
and silvery, and sharp-lined above as a sheet of 
gently flowing water, had reached the cairn, and 
the broken line of seedlings which springs np at 
its base. The seedlings, rising out of the wreath, 
appeared like a miniature fleet of ships with their 
sails drooping against their masts, on a sea where 
there were neither tides nor winds; the cairn, gray 
with the moss and lichens of forgotten ages, towered 
over it—an island of that sea. As we moved past, 
the vessels seemed to glide along the nearer coast 
of the island; all that seemed wanting to complete 
the fisherman’s vision, was just more of terror on 
the part of the spectator—a hastier pace onwards, 
and a less scrutinizing survey. 

There are cases in which the superstitions of 
the fisherman take a curiously mythologic form : 
he addresses himself to the blind powers of nature, 
as if they were instinct with intelligence, and 
possessed of a self-governing will. The prayer to 
the wind in its own language—^the shrill low 
whistle that invokes the breeze when the sails are 
drooping against the mast, and the boat lagging in 
her course—^must be an instance familiar to all. 
One rarely sails in calm weather with our eastern- 
coast fishermen,without seeing them thus employed; 
their faces anxiously turned in the direction whence 
they expect the breeze—now pausing, for a light, 
uncertain air has begun to ruffle the water, and 
now resuming the call more solicitously than be¬ 
fore, for it has died away. We have seen a young 
lad, who had thoughtlessly begun to whistle, when 
the skiflT in which he sail^ was staggering under 
a closely reefed foresail, instantly silenced by 
an alarmed, “ Whisht, whisht,” from one of the 
crew, we have more than wind enough already.” 
There existed another such practice among our 
northern fishermen of the last age, though it is 
now becoming obsolete. It was termed, soothing 
the waves. When beating up in stormy weather 
along a lee-shore, it was customary for one of the 
men to take his place on the weather gunwale, and 
there continue waiving his hand in a direction op¬ 
posite to the sweep of the sea, using the while a 
low moaning chant, Wba, woo, woo, in the belief 
that the threatening surges might be induced to roll 
past without breaking over. We may recognize 
m both these singular practices the first beginnings 
of mythologic belief—of that religion indigenous to 
the mind, which can address itself in its state of 
fuller development to every power of nature as to 
a perceptive being, capable of being propitiated by 
submissive deference and solicitation, and able, as 
it inclined, either to aid or injure. We have found, 
too, some of the more complex phenomena of hu¬ 
man nature transferred from their proper field, by 
the superstition of the fisherman, to some mytho¬ 
logic province. The reader must be familiar with 
the old Norse belief, so poetically introduced in 
the Pirate, that whoever saves a drowning man 
must reckon on him ever after as an enemy. It is 


a belief still held by some of our northern fishing 
communities. We have oftener than once heard it 
remarked by fishermen, as a strangely mysterious 
fact, that persons who have been rescued from 
drowning, regard their deliverers ever after with a 
dislike bordering on enmity. We have heard it 
aflirmed, too, that when the crew of some boat or 
vessel have perished, with but the exception of 
one individual, the relatives of the deceased inva¬ 
riably regard that one with a deep, irrepressible ha¬ 
tred. And in both cases, the elicited feelings of 
hostility and dislike, are said to originate, not sim¬ 
ply in grief, embittered envy, or uneasy ingratitude, 
but in some occult and supernatural cause. There 
occurs to us a little anecdote, strikingly illustrative 
of this kind of apotheosis, shall we call it, of the 
envious principle. Some sixty years ago, there 
was a Cromarty boat wrecked on the rough shores 
of Tathie. All the crew perished, with the ex¬ 
ception of one fisherman ; and the poor man was 
so persecuted by the relatives of the drowned, who 
even threatened his life, that he was compiled, 
much against his inclination, to remove to Nairn. 
There, however, only a few years after, he was 
wrecked a second time, and, as in the first instance, 
proved the sole survivor of the crew. And so he 
was again subjected to a persecution similar to the 
one he had already endured, and compelled to ^t 
Nairn, as he had before quitted Cromarty, ^ut 
were we merely to sum up those various observances 
of the fisherman, which bear reference to some 
early-derived, inexplicable belief, th^ would form 
a list long enough to fill chapters. Fishermen are 
great observers, on setting out on an expedition, 
offirst-feet;” they have an ominous dislike of 
being asked, on such occasions, where they are 
going; they entertain a special dread of being 
counted; and the appearance of a hare in Uieir 
lanes or on the shore, would fill with consterna¬ 
tion a whole village. 

There are several points specially worthy of 
observation in the domestic life of the fisherman. 
The necessity imposed on him by his circumstan¬ 
ces of marrying early, while it lends its influence, 
more than aught else, to stereotype his condition, 
has at least the beneficial eflfect of rendering him, in 
one department of morals, a pattern to the other peo¬ 
ple of Scotland. There is no other portion of our 
Scottish population so eminently chaste as the in¬ 
habitants of our fishing villages. The two extremes 
of our people in this respect, are extremes that, in 
some other matters, greatly resemble one another: 
they are our farm-servants, deteriorated by the 
miserable bothy system, and the obstacles so gen¬ 
erally thrown in the way of their marriage by their 
employers, and the men and women of our fishing 
communities. There are parishes in Scotland in 
which, though farm-servants form but the one-fifth 
part of the entire population, they are the occasion 
of two-thirds of the illegitimate births; and fish¬ 
ing villages, of from eighty to a hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, in which, in the memory of man, not 
a single illegitimate birth has occurred. As in 
their general morals and intelligence, the two 
classes, both of them unfortunately on a low level, 
approach nearer than most others, the causes 
which lead to results so strikingly diflerent, are of 
course all the more worthy of study. They are 
of three distinct kinds; all of them arising rather 
out of circumstances than morals. The young 
fisherman lives in his father’s family under the 
influence of the natural decencies of wedded life; 
—^the young farm-servant lives in a bothy, or bar- 
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rack, with companioos such as himself, and under 
no check of decency in conversation and behav¬ 
ior. The young fisherman has no sooner shot 
up to manhood, than it becomes his interest, as 
well as his desire, to take a wife, for the business 
of his life cannot get on without one;—the young 
farm-servant, if his master works his farm on the 
bothy system, cannot marry without throwing up 
his place, and trusting to the precarious support 
which the common laborer derives from occasional 
employment. Above all, the females, by whom 
the young fishermen are surrounded, are as well 
and as profitably employed as the men of the vil¬ 
lage—they occupy an important place in the com¬ 
munity, and are under no temptation of selling 
themselves for bread. But, alas for the women 
with whom the young farm-servant has to asso¬ 
ciate—the members of those numerous gangs of 
female workers, for whom the farmer, his master, 
finds occasional employment in his fields, at the 
rate of sixpence or eightpence a-day. They live 
precariously, occupying a low place in society, 
scarcely compatible with self-respect. Their gains 
are miserably small, compared with those of even 
the common laborer, and are much more uncertain 
and interrupted than his;—they are idle often for 
lack of work, with but small provision for their 
necessities; and lie peculiarly open to the danger 
of tempting and of being tempted. The miserably 
inadequate rate of remuneration, joined to the 
uncertain employment of the females of Britain, 
is productive of much greater mischief than the 
distresses and privations which the females them¬ 
selves endure. Of that vast amount of prostitu¬ 
tion which constitutes the enormous evil of all 
our larger towns, and of the numerous illegitimate 
births and consequent degradation of the country, 
it proves one of not the least fruitful causes. The 
economy of the parsimoniously moral, has made 
prostitution one of the trades of the country. 

Some of the other peculiarities of the fisherman 
we must be content rather to indicate than de¬ 
scribe. The bounty of Lord and Lady Geraldin 
flowed copiously on the Mucklebackits,” says Sir 
Walter, in the Antiquary; “ but it was invariably 
wasted.^’ And, in the great majority of cases, 
the picture is true to the habits of the class which 
it represents as if by specimen. In the neighbor¬ 
hood of towns, considerable enough to have their 
batcher’s and grocer’s shop, the fisherman is very 
generally improvident in Us habits, and huddles 
his luxuries together in a style suited to make the 
more scientific epicure stare. He returns cold 
and hungry from the sea, and begins his refresh¬ 
ments with a dram, or reserves the spirits to lace 
his capacious bowl of tea. In one village, beefsteaks 
and shortbread are in especial request—another 
exhibits a penchant for legs of lamb, boiled whole, 
and despatched hot. In some cases, the butcher- 
meat is brought in by night at a window, that it 
may be safely alleg^ by the consumers, that 
neither beef nor mutton has crossed their thres¬ 
hold for a twelvemonth. The staple of the fisher¬ 
man’s trade is much more largely used by most of 
his neighbors, than by himself-r-he is not much 
of a fish*eater ; on the other hand, in districts in 
the north, where wheaten bread and butcher-meat 
are exceedingly little used by the common people, 
he is regarded as one of the butcher’s and baker’s 
best customers. Much, however, is found to 
depend on his neighborhood to their shops, and to 
that of the grocer. Much, too, on his proximity 
to the public house. In not a few of the small 


scattered villages far from towns, which may be 
found on our north-eastern and south-western 
coasts, the inhabitants fare hardily on potatoes, 
oat-meal and fish, and save money. They all 
agree, however, in engaging with great zest in mer¬ 
ry-makings and holidays. Albeit, little trained to 
graceful motion, they are great dancers. A boat’s 
crew of four, with their wives, have been known, 
afler a night’s fishing more than usually success¬ 
ful, to hire a fiddler for themselves, and to keep 
the floor, with scarce any intermission, for hours. 
Their Old-New-Year’s-Days and Old C^stmasses, 
are seasons of rare merriment; and huge jollity 
attends their marriages and christenings. They 
are exceedingly clannish too; and on all occasions 
stand by their order. On the death of an adult 
fisherman or his wife, the boats of the village are 
hauled up on the be^h; and there is no farther 
work done so long as the corpse remains unburied. 
When news of the acquittal of the fishermi^ 
tried before the High Court of Justiciair at Edin¬ 
burgh, for his supposed share in the fate Ross- 
shire riots, reached his village, every boat on the 
shore was dressed out in flags and gay-colored nap¬ 
kins; and the triumph gl^dened every cottage. 
To employ the obsolete ^ure of an exploded |^- 
losophy, as our fisher people’s outer circle of self- 
love embraces no wider area than that which con¬ 
tains their own small communities, the attaching 
influences within are all the more intense, from 
their being so little diffused. Not but that they 
have their quarrels—^restricted like their mar^ 
riages, very much to themselves:—no class ia 
Scotland quarrel half so often as its fishers, or 
make so tremendous a hubbub, when they do. 
They seem rather Irish, in this respect, than 
Scotch. Once every month or so, the whole vil¬ 
lage gets into commotion;—there is scolding, and 
fighting, and tearing of caps, and a vast deal of 
noise and clamor; but when the storm blows over 
there remains scarce a trace of its ravages—scarca 
a swoUep nose, or a black eye even. No class of 
people quarrel at less expense than our fisher peo¬ 
ple. They fight as in those days of the Polema 
Middinia of Drummond, when the frays of clans¬ 
men and burghers used to be very serious afi&irs 
indeed—and the result now, as then, is a joke. 
We remember once hearing it adduct, in proof 
of the utter unfitness for his office of an imbecile 
procurator-fiscal—promoted through the influenoe 
of political friends—that he had actually set him¬ 
self to take precognitions in fisher quarrels. 

The comparative paucity of sirnamcs in fisher 
communities—a consequence of their having deriv¬ 
ed their origin, in many cases, from single crews, 
and their after restriction of their marriages to their 
own village—^leads to a large Use of by-names, or 
tee-names as they are usually termed. * * There are 
twenty-five Greorge Cowies in Buckie,” says a 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1832, 
in a singularly graphic and well-written article on 
“The Fishers of the Scotch East Coast.” We 
have seen three Robert Hogg^ in a crew of four 
fishermen. Hence the necessity of having other 
names to distinguish them by than the right ones; 
and these in many instances, are very curious 
names indeed. A fisher petition, to which only 
the tee-names were attached, would greatly resem¬ 
ble a petition from Tahiti, or the Sandwich 
Islands. We have reckoned among our acquaint¬ 
ance in one fishing village Toochie, and Tackie, 
and Poso, and Aldie, and Baggie, and Fratri, and 
Bobace, and Bappie, and Sleekie, and Doggies 
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and Laudo, and Glafl^k. The better authenti- 
eated anecdotes of our fishers, that find their way 
into our modern collections of jest and bon-mot, 
bear, like the fishers themselres, a well-marked 
character. They are not extraragances, caught 
by standing on tiptoe, like the jokes of the Ameri¬ 
can—nor droll blunders struck out of incongru¬ 
ous ideas, that jostle, in their haste, like the bulls 
of the Irishmen—nor pieces of quiet pawkieness, 
in which shrewd consequences, shrewdly discern¬ 
ed, take to themselres an atmosphere of humor, as 
in the retorts of the Scot—nor yet terse thoughts, 
ludicrously paired, as in the repartees of the Eng¬ 
lishman ;—they are simply the unconscious mis¬ 
takes of a monstrous ignorance, that, unacquainted 
with things the most familiar to civiliz^ man, 
confounds with them things of an entirely different 
character. What was the cause oi Adam’s 
fain” asked the late Dr. Johnston of Leith, dur¬ 
ing a catechetical visit to one of his fisher parish¬ 
ioners—a woman whose husband, named Adam, 
like our common ancestor, had been unlucky in bis 
cups a few evenings before. “ The cause of 
Aaam’s fall,” replied the woman, shaking her 
head, “deed, sir, it was naething but the drap 
drink.” The story forms no unmeet specimen of 
the more genuine contributions to our jest-books 
furnished by our fishermen. 

How, it may be asked, are this class of people, 
possess^, as even their superstitions testify, of 
souls, whose nature it is to anticipate a hereafter, 
and live forever, to be elevated to a place in the 
scale moral and intellectual, worthy of their des¬ 
tiny ? The problem has been felt to be one of great 
difficulty by men much in the habit of considering 
such questions. Our fishermen do not lie within 
range of those missiles which the common educa¬ 
tionist directs against popular ignorance. Penny 
and Saturday Magazines fly over their heads, 
they never hear of societies for the propagation of 
useful knowledge. Even the gossip of the news¬ 
paper, if it reaches them at all, reaches them but 
at second hand, and through a conversational me¬ 
dium. The task of moving and directing bodies 
80 insulated and detached, and on which scarce any 
of the ordinary motives to intellectual exertion can 
be brought to bear, has been deemed scarce prac¬ 
ticable by some of the class best skilled in popu¬ 
larizing knowledge. The only hope entertained 
regarding them, seems to be, that they may, per¬ 
haps, be moved indirectly—that as the general 
mass of society rises to higher levels, they may 
rise also, through the movement of the other 
classes, though they may continue to maintain 
their old distance beneath them. The level occu¬ 
pied by the inmates of the workshop and the fac¬ 
tory now, may be, perhaps, occupied by our fish¬ 
ermen a century hence. We find this idea broupfht 
out into prominent relief in an article on “ Fishing 
Communities,” which appeared in Chambers' 
Eflinburgh Journed for August, 1841. “It may 
be a somewhat curious question to answer,” says 
the writer, “ whether fishermen will continue 
as they are, or advance along with society, 
although a good way behind. It appears to us 
highly improbable, that they will ever overtake 
society; they have too few dependent interests, 
and their occupation is unfit for calling out energetic 
effiirts. Nevertheless, we are disposed to believe 
they will follow society, although far in the rear. 
The small dependence and communication they 
have with general society, ensures this. If they 
do not feel it their interest to do so, they may, by- 


and-b^, feel it a pleasure and pride to imitate. 
For mstance, the great efforts which are now 
making to get every youth educated, tend to 
create a desire on the part of the fisherman to have 
a little education for his family also; this, of itself, 
if it were becoming general, would introduce the 
elements of change amongst them, and assist ma¬ 
terially their future improvement.” There is cer¬ 
tainly not much of glowing expectation here ; but. 
for our own part, we are afraid we could scarce be 
equally sanguine on such a basis. We are inti¬ 
mately acquainted with at least one fishing village, 
containing from two to three hundred inhabitants, in 
which the education of the young was much more 
attended to by their seniors thirty years ago than 
it is at the present time. There are many more 
readers in the surrounding district now, than 
there were then. There are more magazines, 
more revieprs, more newspapers in circulation; 
but there are much fewer fisher boys at school, 
and a greater proportion of the young in the vil¬ 
lage cannot read. Society has been rapidly ad¬ 
vancing, but the corresponding progress of the 
fisher community, anticipated by the journalist) 
has been reversed. 

Great, however, as is the w inertuB of this 
portion of our population, there exist levers pow¬ 
erful enough to move them. We have seen their 
half-dormant faculties aw,akened, and their limited 
desires excited and expanded; and the forces, 
possessed of energy sufficient to operate on them 
with marked effect, whether for good or evil, are 
forces worthy of being at least carefully estiinated 
with regard both to their modes of working and 
their ultimate results. One of the most powerful 
stimulants that has been yet brought to bear on 
the condition and character of the fisherman, has 
been furnished by a branch of his own profession, 
that was scarce at all pursued in some communi¬ 
ties until comparatively of late years, and which, 
in by much the greater number of cases, has not 
been regularly plied on the east coast of Scotland, 
if we except Caithness, beyond the commencement 
of the present century. We mean the Herring 
Fishery. In describing both its mode of operation 
and its effects, as a very curious, though unde¬ 
signed, experiment on character, we sh^l do so 
with reference mainly to one fishing community, 
in which, as this fishery has been prosecuted for 
about thirty years, it has had full scope to de¬ 
velop its various influences, whether beneficial or 
disastrous. 

In several very important respects, the herring- 
fishery differs from ml the other branches of the 
fisherman’s profession. It can be plied, especially 
on the east coast, for but a few weeks in the year, 
and requires great previous preparation, and con¬ 
siderable outlay. It is a harvest which, like that 
of the farmer, must be all reaped in a month, or 
six weeks at farthest; but many a previous week 
must be spent in preparing the drift of from six¬ 
teen to twenty-four large nets, with which every 
crew must be supplied—in arming their upper 
baulks with corks, and the lower with sinkers—in 
furnishing with the proper mounting the new net, 
or in re-barking or repairing the old. Much, too, 
has to be done with the large boats in which the 
herring-fishery is prosecuted. The white-fishing 
is plied mostly in light yawls of from eight to ten 
crans’ burden, but the large herring boat most 
carry from sixty to eighty; for, when the shoals 
lie thick on the coast, it is no very uncommon 
matter for from fifty to a hundred barrels to be 
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caught in a single haul, and unless the boat were 
large, both fish and nets would have in such cases 
to be left behind. The herring-boat is commonly 
a distinct concern from the white-fishing-boat. The 
one may have undergone no change in its style of 
equipment for ages; it may have been stereot 3 rped 
like its crew; but when a community ventures 
into the herring-fishery, they have to ^ope their 
way in quest of a standard better suited to the 
exigencies of their new speculation ; and there is 
nothing more common than to see among them, in 
such circumstances, a keen competition in im¬ 
proving the size, build, and rigging of their boats. 
We have seen the boat of forty crans burden suc¬ 
ceeded by the boat of fifty; another crew venturing 
on one of sixty; another, still more daring, get¬ 
ting one of eighty; and on in this way the com¬ 
petition goes, till so great a size is reached that 
there have been instances of open boats bearing 
from the fishing-ground a hundred crans of her¬ 
rings. Corresponding changes take place in the 
mould of the shell, and in the mode of rigging. 
When two lug-sails have been used for centuries, 
as in the Moray Frith, the one of small size on a 
short foremast, the other large and unwieldy, on 
a mainmast nearly thrice as tall, the foresail is 
seen gradually to become larger, the mainsail 
smaller, until m about ten or fifteen years the two 
masts and sails come to be of nearly equal size, 
and there is a third sail added on a sort of outrig¬ 
ger astern. Similar improvements take place in 
the fishing-tackle—the nets are deepened and 
lengthened, and a new method devised of arranging 
the buoys. The fisherman, so listless in his ordi¬ 
nary avocations—a mere machine wound up and 
set agoing—has become active as a thinking being, 
who employs himself in a walk of ingenious in¬ 
vention, in adapting his means to his proposed 
ends. He has been awakened out of his apathy, 
to think and contrive. It is a further advantage 
to him that his cares, and the objects of them, are 
separated by very considerable periods of time. 
The preparations for the herring-fishery occupy 
him at intervals for at least two thirds of the year. 
He is stimulated by hope—he reasons—he calcu¬ 
lates—he ventures very considerable property in 
the speculation: a complete drift of nets and a 
well-furnished herring-boat are valued at about 
from £l50 to jC200. When employed in cutting 
his slabs of cork into the necessary squares, or in 
pitching or inflating his buoys, his mind is at work 
in anticipating the coming fishery, in which, if 
successful, he may double his capital at a stroke; 
his imagination is actively engaged in the walks 
of his profession, and he pursues them with con¬ 
sequent eagerness and avidity. It is a yet farther 
advantage to him as a stimulant, that his season 
of exertion in the fishery is short, and that if it 
passes unimproved, no after exertion can be of 
avail. He must gather in his harvest during the 
harvest time;—he must be vigorous, energetic, 
all-awake. 

The peculiar demands of the herring-fishery, 
when the season has once fairly begun, draw 
largely on the fisherman’s ingenuity. In the 
white-fishing, one boat takes, on the average, about 
as much fish as another boat; if belonging to the 
same village, they go to sea, as is their practice, 
in the same fleet, and sweep over the same fishing- 
banks. We may, as we have shown, find differ¬ 
ences between individuals which the demands of 
even the white-fishing are sufficient to render 
evident, but scarce any diflference between crews. 


For the number of the crew, though it rarely ex¬ 
ceeds four, is suflicient to secure—one man taken 
with another—the low average of ability which the 
white-fishery requires; and so one crew proves 
just as successful as another. But in the herring- 
fishery the case is widely different. There are 
crews, the average of whose fishings, taken for a 
series of years, nearly double the average of 
I others ; and we know no other way of accounting 
for the fact than that native shrewdness and supe¬ 
rior knowledge, finding exercise in this branch of 
industry, assert their proper superiority ; and that 
the usual number in a crew is not at all a number 
sufficient to ensure the amount of skill required. 
And so it proves in some sort a fortunate accident 
that a boat should possess a fisherman fuUy equal 
to the demands of the herring-fishery. As the 
spawning season comes on, the herrings, scattered 
over a large extent of deep sea, muster into bodies, 
which increase in size as they approach their 
breeding haunts in the neighborhood of the shore. 
But they jouniey in no determinate track;—the 
localities in which many hundred barrels are taken 
in the early part of one season, may be vainly tried 
for them in the ensuing one. Much, too, depends 
on the weather:—if calms or light winds from the 
shore prevail, the schools continue to advance, and 
spawn, in some cases, scarce a quarter of a mile from 
the beach ; but a severe storm from the sea breaks 
up their array, and sends them off in a single night 
to disemburden themselves in deep water. There 
are, however, certain spawning banks, of limited 
extent, and of intermediate distance from the 
coast—like the bank of Guilliam in the Moray 
Frith—which are oftener visited by the fish than 
either the deep sea or the littoral banks : and it is 
all-important to the fishermen to be intimately ac¬ 
quainted with these. On the bank of Guilliam, 
though not much more than a mile and a half 
in length by about half a mile in breadth, a thou¬ 
sand barrels of herrings have been caught in one 
day, and several thousand barrels in the course of 
a week ; and yet so closely do the immense shoals 
squat upon the bank—a hard-bottomed ridge cov¬ 
ered with sea-weed, and flanked on the one side by 
a depressed sandy plain, and on the other by a 
deep muddy hollow—that only a hundred yards 
beyond its outer edge not a single herring may be 
caught. Hence the great importance of being 
acquainted with the exact bearing of such banks, 
and of the various currents, as &ey change at all 
hours of the tide, that sweep over them. The 
skilful fisherman must be acquainted with the 
many external signs that indicate the place of the 
fish during the earlier part of the fishing season, 
while their track is yet indeterminate and capri¬ 
cious, and able, at a later stage, nicely to determine 
the true position of their more fixed haunts. A 
perfect knowledge of a large track of frith or open 
sea is required—^its different soundings, currents, 
landmarks, varieties of bottom. He must have 
attained, too, an abili^ of calculation, independent 
of figures, for determining the exact point whence 
his boat will drift over a certain extent of bank, at 
certain hours of the tide, whether neap or stream; 
above all, he must possess readiness of resource and 
presence of mind. There are few professions less 
mechanical than that of our herring-fisherS ; and 
its ceaseless, ever-varying demands on their inge¬ 
nuity cannot be other than favorable in developing 
the intellect of a class, whose mental faculties, 
when engaged in the round of their ordinary 
labors, rust for w'ant of exercise. But the nar^ 
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rative of a single night’s fishing on the bank of 
Guilliam may bring out with more force and dis¬ 
tinctness the demands of the profession on the 
mind of the fisherman than any general detail. 

The fishing was evidently drawing to its close, 
for the fish, though numerous as ever, were get¬ 
ting lank and spent, and the water on the fishing 
banks was darkened with spawn, when we set out 
one evening, many years ago, in a large herring- 
boat, from the northern side of the Moray Frith, to 
ply for herrings on the bank of Guilliam. A low 
breeze from the west scarcely ruffled the surface 
of the water, which, streaked and mottled in every 
direction by unequal strips and patches of a dead 
calmness, caught the light so variously, that it 
seemed an immense plain of irregular chequer- 
work. All along the northern shore, where tlie 
fishing villages lie thick, there were sails starting 
up and shooting out from under the shadow of the 
high precipitous land, into the deep red light which 
the sun, fast hastening to his setting, threw 
athwart the frith. From the mouth of the bay of 
Cromarty—a gigantic portal hollowed in a vast 
wall of rock—they might be seen emerging in 
continuous groups, like crowds issuing from a 
building—group following and mixing with poup 
in the slant rule of light that fell through the 
opening; but from whatever port in a long line of 
coast they took their departure, they were all 
evidently bound for one point that, dimly seen in 
the distance, seemed a low nebulous cloud of 
brown resting on the water. Their courses de¬ 
scribed radii that merged in a common centre—the 
bank of Guilliam; on which at this time, for the 
whole past week, the fishing had been prosecuted 
at the rate of nearly eight hundred barrels per 
day. As we advanced seawards, the brown cloud 
grew larger and darker, and at length resolved 
itself into a continuous forest of nak^ masts and 
dingy hulks, that, as the twilight darkened, 
resembled in the aggregate a fiat marshy island 
in winter, covered with leafless wood. 

The tide, before we left the shore, had risen 
high on the beach, and was now beginning to 
recede—we could see it eddying down the frith 
around the oars with which we were assisting the 
half-filled sail; and so directing our course a full 
half mile to the south and west, whence the coarse 
of the current bade fair to drift us directly over 
the bank, we cleared the space be-aft the main¬ 
mast, and began to cast out our drift of nets, slowly 
propelling our boat meanwhile across the tide by 
the action of two oars. Our oldest and worst nets 
as those farthest from the boat are always in most 
danger, were first cast out. Sinkers of stone were 
attached to the loops of the ground-baulk or hem ; 
—^and as each net was tied fast to the net that 
preceded it, and thrown over, a buoy of inflated 
skin, fixed to a length of cord, was fastened at the 
joinings between them. The nets, kept in a verti¬ 
cal position by the line of corks above, and the 
line of stones below, sunk immediately as thrown 
over; but the buoys, from their length of attach¬ 
ing line, reached and barely reached the surface, 
thus serving with the corks to keep the drift erect. 
They soon stretched astern in a long irregular line 
of from six to eight hundred yards. The last net 
in the series we ^tened to a small halser attached 
to the stem; and our boat swinging round by the 
bows, rode to the drift as if at anchor. Boat after 
boat as it reached the ground, struck sail, each 
one to the south and west of the boat previously 
arrived, and in accordance with the estimate form¬ 


ed by the crew from the soundings, or from the 
fast-disappearing land-marks, of the exact position 
of the bank, here a few hundred yards astern, 
there a few hundred yards ahead. The fleet 
closed round us as we drifted on ;—the eddying 
and unequal currents rendered our long line of 
buoys more and more irregular—here sweeping it 
forward in sudden curves, there bending it back¬ 
wards. As the buoys of the neighboring boats 
took similar forms in obedience to similar impulses, 
the fishermen were all anxiety, lest, as not unfre- 
quently happens, the nets should become massed 
in one inextricable coil. But we escaped the dan¬ 
ger ; and our boat drifted slowly on, accompanied 
by her fellows. 

The night gradually darkened, the sky assumed 
a dead and leaden hue, as if surcharged with 
vapor—^a dull gray mist roughened the outline of 
the distant hills, or in wide and frequent gaps blot¬ 
ted them from the landscape. The sea, roughened 
by the rising breeze, reflected the deeper hues of 
the sky with an intensity approaching to black 
it seemed a dark uneven pavement, that absorbed 
every ray of the remaining light. A calm silvery 
patch, some fifteen or twenty yards in extent, and 
that resembled, from the light it caught, a bright 
opening in a dark sky, came moving slowly through 
the black. It seemed merely a patch of water 
coated with oil; but, obedient to some other 
moving power than that of either the tide or the 
wind, it sailed aslant our line of buoys a stone 
cast from our bows—lengthened itself along the 
line to thrice its former extent—paused as if for a 
moment—and then three of the buoys after mo¬ 
mentarily erecting themselves with a sudden Jerk 
on their narrower base, slowly sank. “ One, two, 
three buoys,” exclaimed one of the fishermen, 
reckoning them as they disappeared, ** ihert are 
ten barrels for us secure.” A few minutes were 
suflfered to elapse, and then unfixing the halser 
from the stem, and bringing it aft to the stem, we 
commenced hauling. The nets approached the 
gunwale. The first three appeal^, from the 
phosphoric light of the water, as if bursting into 
flames of a pale gmen color. Here and there a 
herring glittered bright in the meshes, or went 
darting away through the pitchy darkness, visible 
for a moment by its own light. The fourth net 
was brighter than any of the others, and glittered 
through the waves while it was yet several fathoms 
away;—the pale green seemed as if mingled with 
broken sheets of snow, that flickering amid the 
mass of light, appeared, with every tug given by 
the fishermen to shift, dissipate, and again form; 
and there streamed from it into the surrounding 
gloom myriads of green rays, an instant seen and 
then lost—^the retreating fish that had avoided the 
meshes, but had lingered, until disturbed, beside 
their entangled companions. It contained a con¬ 
siderable body of herrings. As we raised them 
over the gunwale they felt warm to the hand, for 
in the middle of a large shoal even the temperature 
of the water is raised—a fact well known to every 
herring fisherman; and in shaking them out of the 
meshes, the ear became sensible of a shrill chirp¬ 
ing sound, like that of the mouse, but much fainter 
—a ceaseless cheep, cheep, cheep, occasioned ap¬ 
parently—for no true fish is furnished with organs 
of sound—by a sudden escape from the air-bladder. 
The shoal, a small one, had spread over only three 
of the nets—the three whose buoys had so sudden¬ 
ly disappeared; and most of the others, had but 
their mere sprinkling of fish, some dozen or two in 
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a net; but so thickly had they lain in the fortunate 
three, that the entire haul consisted of rather more 
than twelve barrels. 

Creeping out laterally from amid the crowd of 
boats, we reached, after many winding^, the edge 
of the bank, and rowing against the tide, arrived 
as nearly as we could guess in the darkness, at 
the spot where we had at first flung out our nets. 
The various land-marks, and even the Guilliam 
fleet were no longer visible, and so we had to 
grope out our position by taking the depth of the 
w'atcr. In the deep muddy ravine on one side the 
bank, we would have found thirty fathoms, and 
over the depressed sandy plain on the other, from 
twelve to fifteen; but on the bank itself the depth 
rarely exceeds ten. We sounded once and again, 
and pulling across the still ebbing tide, shot our 
nets as before. We then folded down the main¬ 
sail, which had been rolled up in clearing the 
space for shaking loose our herrings from the 
meshes, and ensconcing ourselves in its folds—for 
the sail forms the fisherman’s hammock—com¬ 
posed ourselves to sleep. There was no appear¬ 
ance of fish, or no neighboring boats to endanger 
our drift by shooting their nets athwart our line. 
But the sleep of the herring fisherman must much 
resemble that of the watch-dog. We started up 
about midnight, and saw an open sea as before; 
but the scene had considerably changed since we 
had lain down. The breeze had-died into a calm; 
the heavens, no longer dark and gray, were glow¬ 
ing with stars, and the sea, from the smoothness 
of the surface, appeared a second sky, as bright 
and starry as the other, with this diflference, how¬ 
ever, that all its stars appeared comets: the 
slightly tremulous motion of the surface elongated 
the reflected images, and gave to each its tail. 
There seemed no line of division at the horizon. 
Where the hills rose high along the coast, and 
appeared as if doubled by their undulating strip 
of shadow, what might be deemed a dense bank 
of cloud, lay sleeping in the heavens, just where 
the upper and nether firmaments met; but its 
presence rendered the illusion none the less com¬ 
plete;—the outline of the boat lay dark around 
us, like the fragment of some broken planet sus¬ 
pended in middle space, far from the earth and 
every star; and all around we saw extended the 
complete sphere—unhidden above from Orion to 
the pole, and visible beneath from the pole to 
Orion. Certainly sublime scenery possesses in 
itself no virtue potent enough to develop the fac¬ 
ulties; or the mind of the fisherman would not 
have so long lain asleep. There is no profession 
whose recollections should rise into purer poetry 
than his; but if the mirror bear not its previous 
amalgam of taste and genius, what does it matter 
that the scene which sheds upon it its many-colored 
light should be rich in grandeur and beauty—there 
is no corresponding image produced;—^the sus¬ 
ceptibility of reflecting the landscape is never 
imparted by the landscape itself, whether to the 
mind or the glass. There is no class of recollec¬ 
tions more illusory than those which associate—as 
if they existed in the relation of cause and effect— 
some piece of striking scenery with some sudden 
development of the intellect or the imagination. 
The eyes open, and there is an external beauty 
seen; but it is not the external beauty that has 
opened the eyes. An incident of no unfrequent 
occurrence on the fishing banks, convinced us, that 
though the sky of stars rose above, and the sky 
of comets spread below, we had not yet left the 


world. A crew of south county fishermen had 
shot their nets in the darkness right across those 
of another boat, and in disentangling them, a 
quarrel ensued. The kind of clamor, so charac¬ 
teristic of a fisherman’s squabble, rose high in 
the calm;—a hundred tongues seemed busy at 
once;—now one boat took up the controversy, 
now another;—there were threats, loud or low in 
proportion to the distance—denunciations on all 
sides by the relatives of the aggrieved crew 
against the southland men, with now and then an 
intermingling shout from the strangers, half in 
defiance, half in triumph, as net after net swung 
free. At length the whole were disentangled, 
and the roar of altercation gradually sunk into a 
silence as dead as that which had preceded it. 

We awoke about an hour before sunrise. A 
low bank of fog lay thick on the water bounding 
the view on every side, w'hile the central firma¬ 
ment remained clear and blue over head. The 
nearer boats seemed through the mist huge mis- 
shappen galliots manned by giants. We again 
commenc^ hauling our nets, but the meshes were 
all brown and open, as when we had cast them 
out; we raised to the surface vast numbers of that 
curious zoophyte, the sea-pen—our recent type of 
one of the most ancient of Scottish fossils, the 
graptolite—with several hundred dark-colored, 
slim star-fish, that in bending their thin brittle 
rays when brought out of the water, just as if 
they were trying to cast a knot upon them, snapped 
them across; but our entire draught of fish con¬ 
sisted of but a young rock-cod and a half-starved 
whiting. We had miscalculated, in the darkness, 
our proper place on the bank, and instead of 
sweeping over Guilliam, had swept over the muddy 
hollow beside it; and so not a single herring had 
we caught, though the herrings lay by millions 
scarce half a mile away. It was now an hour of 
flood; and the tides that had been so long bearing 
us down the frith, had begun to well around our 
stern in minute eddies, and to float us up. It had 
become necessary, therefore, to take our place to 
the north and east of the fishing bank, as we had 
previously done to the south and west of it. The 
fog hid the various land-marks as thoroughly as 
the darkness had hid them before; and we had 
again to determine our position from the depth of 
the water. The boats around us were busy in 
hauling their nets; and as each boat drew in its 
drift, the oars were manned and the sounding lead 
plied, and she took up her place on what the crew 
deemed the north-eastern edge of the bank. But 
the various positions chosen as the right ones, 
showed us that the matter left much room for 
diversity of opinion—^the fleet dimly seen in the 
fog were widely scattered. “ Yonder goes Aldie,’* 
said our steersman, pointing to the boat of a vete¬ 
ran fisher of great skill, whose crew had been 
more successful in their fishings for a series of 
years than any other in their village, “ let us see 
where he shoots.” Aldie went leisurely sounding 
across the bank, and then returning half way on 
his course, began to cast out his drift. We took 
up our position a little beyond him in the line of 
the tide, and shot in the same parallel; and in a 
few minutes more, a full score of boats were simi¬ 
larly employed beside us, all evidently taking mark 
by Aldie. As the sun rose, the mist began to 
dissipate, and we caught a glimpse of the northern 
land, and of two of our best known land-marks. 
A blue conical hillock m the interior, that seems 
projected on the southern side of the base of Ben- 
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weayis, rose directly behind a conspicuous building 
that occupies a rising ground on the coast, and a 
three-topped eminence in Easter Ross, seemed 
standing out of the centre of a narrow ravine that 
opens to the sea near the village of Shandwick. 
In taking old Aldie for our guide, we were drifting 
as exaoUy over the fishing bank as if we had 
chosen our position, after consulting all the vari¬ 
ous land-marks through which its place is usually 
determined. 

It was still a dead calm—calm to blackness,— 
when, in about an hour after sunrise, what seemed 
light, fitful airs began to play on the surface, im¬ 
parting to it, in irregular patches, a tint of gray. 
First one patch would form, then a second beside 
it, then a third, and then, for miles around, the 
surface, else so silvery, would seem frosted over 
with gray; the apparent breeze appeared as if 
propagating itself from one central point. In a 
few seconds after, all would be calm as at first, and 
then, from some other centre, the patches of gray 
would again form and widen, till the whole frith 
seemed covered by them. A peculiar poppling 
noise, as if a thunder-shower was beating the sur¬ 
face with its multitudinous drops, rose around our 
boat; the water seemed sprinkled with an infinity 
of points of silver, that for an instant glittered to 
the sun, and then resigned their places to other 
quick glancing points, that in tom were succeeded 
by others. The herrings by millions and thousands 
of millions were at play around us—^leaping a few 
inches into the air, and then falling and disappear¬ 
ing to rise and leap again. Shoal rose beyond 
shoal, till the whole ^nk of Guilliam seemed 
beaten into foam, and the low poppling sounds 
were multiplied into a roar, like that of the wind 
through some tall wood, that might be heard in 
the calm for miles. And again, the shoals extend¬ 
ing around us seemed to cover for hundreds of 
square miles the vast Moray Frith. But, though 
they played round our buoys by millions, not a 
herring swam so low as the upper baulk of our 
drift. One of the fishermen took up a stone, and 
flinging it right over our second buoy into the 
middle of the shoal, the fish disappeared from the 
surface for several fathoms around. “ Ah, there 
he exclaimed, “ if they go but low 
enough. Four years ago I startled thirty barrels 
of light fish into my drift just by throwing a stone 
among them.” We know not what effect the 
stone might have had on this occasion, but in haul¬ 
ing our nets for the third and last time, we found 
we had captured about eight barrels of fish ; and 
then hoisting sail, for a light breeze from the east 
had sprang up, we made for the shore with a cargo 
of twenty barrels. The entire take of the fieet 
next evening did not amount to half that number— 
the singularly imposing scene of the morning had 
indicated too surely that the shoals had spawned, 
for the fish, when sick and weighty, never play 
on the surface—and before night they had swam 
far down the frith on their return to their deep 
water haunts, leaving behind them but a few lean 
stragglers. 

It is one effect of many of the herring-fishery on 
the fisherman, that it gives him more a tendency 
than his other labors to conversation. It furnishes 
him with incident of a kind interesting enough to 
bear being told. The mechanic finds nothing in 
the ordinary round of his labors of which amr- 
wards to speak; the fisherman finds nearly as 
little in the ordinary round of his; but the herring- 
fishery is full of adventure, and furnishes its nu¬ 


merous stories ofloss and gain, of happy expedients, 
unexpected successes, and unlooked-for disasters. 
It has, besides, an exciting effect on the mind of 
the fisherman, and dissipates the apathetic tacitur¬ 
nity, which imparts in so many cases a marked 
character to the profession. There is no season 
of the year in which the fisherman deals half so 
much in narrative as during the season of the her¬ 
ring-fishery. One of the boatmen’s stories, as we 
sailed homewards this morning with our cargo, 
may exhibit the peculiar demands of his profession 
in a somewhat new phase, and show the kind 
of stories he has to tell. About the middle of the 
fishery of this year, the shoal which had remained 
stationary for several days opposite the Frith of 
Dornoch, suddenly disappeared. The fishermen 
were uncertain whether it had turned down or 
gone up the Moray Frith, and the boats from all 
the various villages of the coast, which had form¬ 
erly fished together in one huge fleet, were scat¬ 
tered in quest of it in every direction—above and 
below—here on the southern shore, there on the 
north. The boat in which we sailed had shot her 
nets in the middle of the frith, near the bank which 
the herring had so lately quitted ; no fish were 
caught, and in the morning the crew proposed that 
they should sail for Burghead, to ascertain whether 
any of the other boats bad been more successful, 
and to learn the opinion entertained by the more 
sagacious fishermen regarding the state and pros¬ 
pects of the fishing generally. But their progress 
was so impeded By adverse currents and a dead 
calm, that the Evening was beginning to darken 
ere they arrived abreast of their port; and they 
agreed that, instead of landing, they should torn 
^ the ftith, and shoot their drift a little below 
Guilliam. The day had been dull and hazy. 
When the night set in, there came on a thick, un¬ 
pleasant drizzle, accompanied by a low breeze from 
the west, and before they arrived at their pro¬ 
posed ground, the rain had become very weighty, 
and the breeze had increased into a gale. The^ 
shot their drift, however, and spres^ their sail 
over the beams ; but so saturated was the canvass 
with water, that it afforded them scarce any 
shelter. The rain ceased soon after midnight, but 
the gale had risen into a hurricane, and the sea 
around them presented to the view the appearance 
of a field of snow agitated by a whirlwind. On a 
sudden the waves be^n to roll by in silence, and 
without breaking. One of the crew starting up, 
exclaimed, “ We are in the middle of the largest 
shoal I ever saw in the Moray Frith, and shall 
lose our whole driftand the others, shaking 
themselves from the sail, rose but in time to see, in 
the dim light of a stormy August morning, their 
buoys sinking one after one as the fish struck the 
nets and dragged them to the bottom. They im¬ 
mediately commenced hauling, but the terrific 
heave of the sea compelled them to desist, and 
they sat in the stem shuddering with cold, for 
their clothes were soaked through, waiting till the 
gale would ” take off.” It continued in unabated 
strength until late in the morning, when it began 
to lower and the fishermen to haul; but the ap¬ 
pearance of their first net showed them that they 
could scarce expect to bear to the shore in such 
weather the one-fourth of their draught. Signals 
were made to a stranger boat in the distance to 
come and load ; the stranger, however, was in no 
circumstances to benefit by the invitation—she had 
carried away her mast at the commencement of the 
gale, and the crew, nearly exhausted by the 
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fatigues of the preceding night, were tugging at 
the oar. And so the fishermen found that in order 
to save their nets they would require to give up 
the greater part of the valuable charge which they 
contained, again to the sea. After hauling and 
shaking the ^st few, they again attached the drih 
to the stem, and threw overboard several barrels 
of fish. Another net was then hauled, and more 
of the fish thrown out; and in this manner taking 
in and throwing out alternately, they continued to 
labor until two o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
whole drift was hauled. They then m^e sail for 
port, carrying with them twenty-five barrels of 
fish—all they could venture on bearing through so 
rough and broken a sea, but little more than the 
fourth part of their original draught;—the rough 
and perilous gale had made them fain to accept, in 
lieu of the fifty pound prize which they had drawn 
in this lottery, a composition of little more than 
twelve. 

Such are some of the effects of the herring-fish¬ 
ery on the mind and character of the fisherman. 
But were we to stop here, our representation 
would be partial and inadequate. Like all merely 
secular means of awakening the minds, and arous¬ 
ing the energies of a people, it has its counter¬ 
balance of disadvantage ; nor is it, perhaps, partic¬ 
ularly easy to determine regarding it on which 
side the scale preponderates. Its tendency to stir 
up the dormant faculties of the fisherman is direct 
and palpable; but it has no tendency whatever to 
imnrove his morals. 

One grand class of evils arises out of the ex¬ 
treme uncertainty of the fishery as a business spe¬ 
culation. The herring is strangely eccentric in its 
habits. Those laws which regulate its ordinary 
movement are simple. Unlike the salmon, it 
bears no peculiar love for the haunts in which it 
has been bred ; but it seems one of the conditions 
of its nature, that its spawn should be deposited at 
no very profound depth, and yet in still water, on 
rather a hard than a soft bottom, and either attach¬ 
ed to sea-weed, or to stones and rocks. We have 
seen fronds of the deep sea tangle brought to the 
surface by the fishermen’s hooks on Guilliam, a 
few weeks after the shoals had disappeared, that 
were studded as thickly with herring spawn, 
expanded to nearly the size of dew drops, as we 
have ever seen a patch of verdure studded with 
dew. The fish affects the localities in which it 
finds weed, and rock, and still water; but the 
water must be still; and hence the great depen¬ 
dence of the fishery on the weather. When the 
winds continue to blow gently from off the shore, 
the shoals persist in advancing to the very rock 
edge on our iron-bound coasts, and to the innermost 
recesses of our friths and bajrs. But a storm from 
the sea arrests them mid-way in their course—^the 
water is disturbed, and they return to disburden 
themselves in the quieter depths. Hence the 
remark, so general among our fishers, that her¬ 
rings swim against the wind. The same tempest 
from the east that serves to propel towards our 
eastern shores shoals of haddock, cod, and whitings 
proves sufficient to clear away the herrings of a sea¬ 
son in a single night, and thus dash the hopes of 
the fishermen. But independently of this source 
of uncertainty in the speculation*—an uncertainty 
coequal with the proverbial fickleness of the wea¬ 
ther—there exists a cause still more bafiiing, be¬ 
cause less understood, in the eccentric habits of 
the herring. There are some seasons in which 
the shoals that visit the coast are immensely large. 


and others in which they are comparatively small. 
Occasionally some four or five meagre seasons fol> 
low in unbroken succession, during which the fish¬ 
ings sink below average. Nor are there instances 
wanting in the history of the fishery, in which the 
shoals wholly desert their accustomed haunts for 
years together. In the oft-resumed and oft-relin¬ 
quished fishery of the Moray Frith, there have 
occurred, at least, three such instances of total 
desertion since the “ Herring Drove” of the reign 
of Queen Anne. And all these causes tend to 
impart a greater degree of risk and uncertainty to 
the ventures of the herring fisherman, than attach¬ 
es to almost any other branch of what we may 
term industrial speculation. A run of success¬ 
ful seasons puts him in the possession of several 
hundred pounds; a run of disastrous ones reduces 
him to poverty; while the disappearance of the 
fish for but a few years altogether ruins him. He is 
exposed to vicissitudes suited to operate on char¬ 
acter with trying effect; and his peculiar charac¬ 
ter, from his previous habits, is not the best adapted 
to withstand their deteriorating infiuence. 

We have known cases in which a single crew 
have caught, in a single season, considerably more 
than five hundred barrels of fish, at an average 
price of about ten shillings per barrel. The haul 
of one night—of one hour even—may bring in from 
thirty to fitly guineas. But in some other season, 
for which equal preparation has been made, and in 
which equal hardship has been encountered, the 
return may fall considerably below eighty barrels; 
and when, as sometimes happens, the shoals fail 
to form, it may fall below even twenty. Even 
when the fishing is favorably prosecuted, and all 
promises an abundant return, the progress of the 
fisherman may be at once arrested by a calamity 
of no unfrequent occurrence—the loss of his nets. 
The body of fish entangled may be so great, that 
the meshes rend away from the upper baulks, and 
both nets and fish sink to the bottom ; it has beei 
estimated that four hundred barrels of herring 
have been at once ** masted” in a single drift— 
even from the broken fragments weighed up and 
recovered, an hundred and fifty barrels have been 
secured. The chief losses of this kind, however, 
are occasioned by foulness of bottom in those rarer 
haunts to which the fish resort late in the better 
fishing seasons—the drift folds round some sunken 
rock, or deep-sea boulder, and tears into shreds in 
the hands of the fishermen, in the vain attempt to 
raise it. A sudden gale, too, has been known to 
wrap into one inextricable fold the drifts of a 
whole fleet. So many are the casualties, in short, 
that not unfrequently boats that have borne to sea 
in the evening, well equipped drifts of from thirty 
to fifly pounds value, return in the morning with 
but a few ragged fragments—disqualified, of 
course, for pursuing the fishing for the rest of the 
season, however profitable it may continue to be 
plied by others. The perils—^the uncertainties— 
the heavy losses—the great and sudden gains inci¬ 
dent to the trade, impart to it rather the character 
of a sort of exciting gambling, than of a branch of 
sober industry, and operate, with peculiar effect, 
on the moral feelings of the class engaged in it. 
If a crew is so eminently successful that they have 
realized from thirty to fifty guineas in a night, or 
from tw-o to three hundred pounds in a month, the 
lucky windfall is too oAen regarded as a sort of 
lottery prize, or as an old buccaneer used to 
regard a rich capture. Merry-makings and drink¬ 
ing-bouts ensue, and in the end, their success 
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proves of no real advantage to them. If, on the 
contrary, they have proved very unsuccessful—^if 
they have caught scarce any fish, and lost their nets 
to l^t, they feel themselves in the circumstances 
not merely of men who have been unlucky in some 
business speculation, but of men who have been 
overtaken by some signal calamity. They feel as 
the shipwrecked seaman feels, to whom the humil¬ 
iation of begging his way to the nearest shipping 
port, is simply an evil necessarily included in his 
disaster; or as the farmer, ruined by a fire, feels, 
when, to repair his losses, he has recourse to a 
subscription paper, and the compassion of the 
country. Their mishaps are so severe, and, in a 
group of bad fishing seasons, so frequent, that they 
prostrate among them that spirit of independence 
and self-respect, which it is utter degradation for 
a people to lose. The fisherman casts on the 
shoulders of his calamity the burden and respon¬ 
sibility of his conduct, and, without reluctance or 
shame, applies for gratuitous assistance to the 
Fishery Board, or to bis landward neighbors. In 
his dealings with the carpenter or shopkeeper, too, 
he slides into the perilous, though natural enough 
feeling —^for it is more a feeling than an opinion— 
that his venture, rather than himself, is responsi¬ 
ble for the debts which it has been the cause of 
his incurring. He has not yet paid the flax-mer¬ 
chant for the hemp of which his nets were manu¬ 
factured, or the cordage with which they were 
bound; and why should he ? they have gained him 
great loss and trouble, and nothing more, and lie 
rotting at the bottom of the sea. Why should it 
be all rain with the merchant, and all loss with 
him! If, however, the venture of next year be a 
very successful one, he may perhaps try and clear 
off the old score; though, of course, rather as a 
matter of mce, than of right. 

The fisherman’s character takes color in the 
course of years, from peculiarities of circumstance 
and feeling such as these. In a comparatively 
populous fishing community of the Moray Frith, 
the herring-fishery has been plied during three 
distinct groups of seasons. The first group was 
highly favorable, the next much the reverse, the 
third favorable again. During the first group, 
there were few fishermen in the place who did not 
save money; and no class of persons in the coun¬ 
try could 1^ more safely intrusted by the shop¬ 
keeper or merchant with his goods. The group of 
disastrous seasons dissipated their savings, and low¬ 
ered their credit; and the second successful group 
did little to restore either. It was found that the 
fisherman’s old punctuality in discharging his lia¬ 
bilities, did not return with his ability to discharge 
them; it was found, too, that his saving propen¬ 
sity had lefi him. During his second season of 
success, there was much money gained, but scarce 
any laid by. In summing up the detoriating influ¬ 
ences of the herring fishery on the fisherman, we 
would require to include as eminently injurious the 
practice of whisky drinking at sea. Four Scotch 
pints of whisky forms the usual weekly allowance 
for a crew of four men and a haave-boy. We 
have seen six glasses drunk in a cold boisterous 
night, in half as many hours, by a single fisher¬ 
man, without producing the slightest degree of in¬ 
toxication; but the practice—almost universal 
among herring^fishers—however harmless, or use¬ 
ful oven, amid the severer labors of their profes¬ 
sion, has served to form, very extensively among 
them, a ruinous habit of dram-drinking. 

We have been thus minute in describing the ef- 
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fects of the herring-fishery on the character of the 
fishermen, in the belief that it furnishes an apt ex¬ 
ample of those means of improvement, of mixed 
influence, to which sanguine philanthropists have 
such frequent recourse, and which so often lead to 
disappointment; because levelled against someone 
class of evils which they perhaps remove, they 
serve to introduce other evils different in kind, but 
not less in degree. By dwelling on but one half 
the effects of the fishery, it would be easy making 
out a strong case either for or against it: and such 
is the mode in which so many vital questions, that 
affect the welfare of thousands, have been dealt 
with by our political economists, practical and 
theoretic. Hence clearings in the Highlands; 
hence the philanthropic introduction of manufacto¬ 
ries into rural districts; hence societies for the 
spread of merely secular knowledge among the 
people ; and hence, too, such longings in a reac¬ 
tion party, sick of the new evils Sius introduced, 
for a return to the indolence, the ignorance, the 
superstition, the brute violence, of the dark ages. 
There is no kind of special pleading so deceptive 
as the kind which men address to themselves, 
when, taking into account but one set of the con¬ 
sequences attendant on some such experiment on 
character and condition as that furnished by the 
herring-fishery, they form their estimate, and de¬ 
termine on their line of conduct on the strength of 
that one. We know not whether we may not be 
judged to have fallen into an error of this kind, in 
holding that the character of the fishermen has 
been made the subject in some few localities, and 
at wide intervals, of an experiment not less rousing 
in its effects on his intellect than the herring-fish¬ 
ery itself, and which has been accompanied by no 
balance of disadvantage. But in some sort to ob¬ 
viate the suspicion, should any such exist, we 
shall restrict ourselves, instead of entering into 
any elaborate discussion of the matter, to a brief 
statement of fact. 

About eighty years ago, a northern Scottish par¬ 
ish, under the ministration of a thoroughly excel¬ 
lent and judicious clergyman—a Presbyterian of 
the old school—became the subject of a deep reli¬ 
gious revival. Many of the people were awakened 
to a serious consideration of their destiny as im¬ 
mortal creatures. There sprang up^among them 
prayer and fellowship meetings. They became 
conversant with theological doctrines, not as mere 
propositions on which to exercise the intellect, but 
as great and solemn truths that bore on their state 
for eternity. And yet from the intense, all-en¬ 
grossing interest with which these doctrines were 
regarded, they furnished the mind with an immense¬ 
ly more bracing employment than if they had been 
propounded with no higher aim than just to set it 
a working. The parish had its fishing commu¬ 
nity ; and of the fisher people, not a few were im¬ 
pressed like the others. The same truths which 
had so thorou^ily excited the interest of their 
neighbors, served thorougly to excite theirs; nor 
in the ability of appreciating their real scope and 
bearing, were they found to be in any degree infe¬ 
rior to the mechanics or farmers of the district. 
There was a movement among society in the place 
which extended to its-fishermen, not in the second¬ 
ary and imitative character, in which the mere ed¬ 
ucationist can hope to influence them, but as di¬ 
rectly and at first hand as to the other classesw In 
this important movement they did not **follow so¬ 
ciety,” nor were they “ far in the rear.” They 
were, on the contrary, fully abreast of it... Of the 
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▼enerable and excellent men subsequently chosen 
for elders in the parish, the fisher community fur¬ 
nished its full share. Nor were there more judi¬ 
cious or more intelligent elders in its leclem-'peuj 
than the two fisher ones; or men whose exposi¬ 
tions of Divine truth were listened to with more 
thorough respect, or whose emphatic and deeply- 
toned prayers more solemnly impressed. But the 
movement was productive of more than purely re¬ 
ligious consequences in the fisher community. Its 
influences were of course intellectual among them 
as among their neighbors, and in the same way; 
but it gave them also what their neighbors had be¬ 
fore, and what they had not—motives to educate 
their children. It became a felt duty to the fisher¬ 
man, impressed with the importance of religion, 
that every member of his family should be at least 
able to read the Bible. His profession made no 
demands on the school, but his religion made a 
very direct demand on it; he could be a skilful 
fisherman without book, but not an intelligent 
Christian. And so he educated his children. It 
is an instructive and interesting fact, that in the 
fishing community to which we refer there is 
scarce a fisherman at the present time turned 
of forty who cannot both read and write;— 
wherever the dew of the religious revival had 
fimen, a swathe of humble scholarship sprang 
up. But the mere educational movement, when 
separated in an afler period from the impulse in 
which it had originated, did not perpetuate itself. 
The deeply religious generation passed away; the 
fisher elders disappeared from the lectem-pew; 
only a very small proportion of the fisher children 
—o proportion which grew every year smaller— 
were to be found at the parish school; for the 
high motive which had originally sent them there 
ihsd ceased to operate, when the devout men 
\whom these motives influenced had disappeared; 
:aad the imitative principle was found altogether 
(insuflicient to supply their place. Society was in 
.progress all around the fishing community, but 
the fishermen themselves relaps^ into their orig- 
linal apathy and ignorance. When the moving 
power ceased to propel them towards that higher 
.level, to which it is its very nature to elevate 
whatever it acts upon, the vis inertue of their 
profession came into eflfect, and dragged them 
downwards to grovel on the old one. 

On no level is the elevating character of Chris- 
tianity better abown than on the humblest. Its 
operations there are more easily traceable to their 
eflfects than on any other, because less mixed with 
the workings of merely secular agencies. We 
escape the complexity of compound causes—^the 
dtfilcalty of assigning to each of many, its due 
share in the production of some general result;— 
circumstances work for us in our process of exam¬ 
ining and determining, with analytical eflect, by 
placing single causes in palpable relation to the 
effects which they produce; and we are enabled, 
in consequence, to arrive at onr conclusions at a 
glance. The level of the fisherman is the lowest, 
intellectually, in Scotland; there is no other pro¬ 
fession, however humble, that has not produced 
its superior men->-its writers of at least tolerable 
verse or respectable prose, who take the field as 
aathors of volumes, that occupy, perhaps an hum¬ 
ble, but not uninteresting niche in the literatnre of 
• our country. The ploughman, the laborer, the 
shepherd, the sailor, mechanics of every j^rade and 
. condition, have all their representatives m the in¬ 
tellectual fleld<i^-men whose .writings are not quite 


valueless, even when devoid of genins, as they, at 
least, serve to show in what degree the eireum- 
stances in which they were produced are compat¬ 
ible with the development of facnlties, not natnr- 
aliy of the greatest vigor. But, in this intellectnal 
field, the fisherman has no representative. No 
fisherman, confined to the walks of his profession, 
ever rose even to mediocrity as a writer. No fish¬ 
erman ever attained aught of vigor as a thinker, 
except through the direct influence of Christianity. 
And hence the interest which attaches, as subjects 
of study, to a class to which we have incidentally 
referred, the fisher elders—the men elevated by 
religion, not merely above the level of their fel¬ 
lows, but to a high moral station, in parishes 
inhabited by a mixed population. We have 
known individuals of this class very intimately, 
and have seen in their lives how beautiful a thing 
Christianity is—how H awakens and invigorates 
the intellect, polishes the manners, and purifies 
the heart. We remember the two fisher elders 
of the northern community in which religion 
wrought, for at least one generation, so great a 
change; the deep respect with which they were 
regarded by all; the frequent wonder expr^sed at 
the extent of their acquaintance with Divine troth ; 
the fresh originality of their views; and the sotmd- 
neae of their judgment;—above all, their frequent 
visits, in their intervals of leisure, to the beds of 
the dying, and to humble families saddened by 
bereavement. In their case, however, our recol¬ 
lection has to stretch itself across a period of at 
least thirty years, and may, perhaps, lie open to 
the suspicion that its truth has b^n aflbeted hy 
the exaggerating influence of distance, and by, 
perhaps, the immaturity of the perceptive faculty, 
at the time, in the observer. We shall draw our 
example, therefore, from a much later period. 
The following notice appeared in the obituary of 
an Edinburgh paper in the autumn of last year, 
and was subsequently copied into a periodical of 
Calcutta, “ The Free Churchman,** ^ited by Dr. 
Duff. It records the death, and portrays the 
character of a north country fisherman. “The 
following,** says Dr. Duff, in a preliminary note, 
“exhibits a specimen of some of those holy men, 
who, in humble life, do maintain the glory of 
Christ in the goveniment of His own Church. 
We have seen, known, loved, revered snch men, 
in earlier days ! The remembrance is still sweet 
to us, and therefore we cannot help inserting this 
obituary fragment—the memorial of a man well- 
known before the Throne of God, as one that 
clave unto Christ, and lived in his cause.** 

“ Lately, in the village of Hill-town of Cadboll, 
Easter Ross, in the 66th year of bis age, Alexan¬ 
der Ross or Machomash, a remarkable character, 
well known to many of the more eminent ministers 
and private Christians in the three counties of 
Ross, Inverness, and Naim, for the last forty 
years, as a bold, faithful, uncompromising witness 
for the truth as it is in Jesus—to the saving knowl¬ 
edge of which he was called in early life, and the 
doctrines of which he adorned in a very edifying 
manner. His love to the Savionr and to his fel¬ 
low-men was evidenced in the whole tenor of his 
life; by the most determined stand for the purity 
of God*8 revealed word and worship; by to 
promote and extend the Redeemer's kingdom 
everywhere; by the tenderness and faithfulness 
with which be dealt with individuals under deep 
soul-concern, to many of whom he was indeed a 
tender nursing fathw; by his unwearied atten- 
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dance at the sick-bed and the dying couch; and 
by his faithful warnings to young and old to pre¬ 
pare for eternity. He was eminently a man of 
prayer. Placed, in the proTidence of God, in the 
Tery humble, laborious, and often precarious call- 
ing of a fisherman, he managed, by the blessing 
of God on his great industry, prudence, and integ¬ 
rity, to rear up a large family in thorough inde¬ 
pendence and comfort, without erer allowing his 
worldly afiairs to iuteHere with the most regular 
attendance on the means of grace, public and pri- 
Tate, to many of which his boat afforded him 
ready access at great distances. It was on sacra¬ 
mental occasions, when called on to speak to a 
question ‘ in the great congregation,’ that the 
depth of his understanding in the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, and the fervid eloquence of his 
tongue, proceeding from a sanctified heart, were 
felt and appreciated by kindred spirits. There 
was, at the same time, a gentleness and social 
cheerfulness about him, that made him a favorite 
even with some that Imew not the true spring 
whence they flowed. His education extended 
only to the reading of his Bible, and some plain 
authors; but he was mighty in the Scriptures; 
and in wieldh^ ihe Swo^ of the Spirit with in¬ 
telligent application, he had few equals in his 
day. • • ♦ • • Xhe writer of this notice 
was privileged to know the deceased intimately 
for the last nine years, and he can truly say that a 
more complete development of the Christian char¬ 
acter, in all the fruits of the Spirit, he has not yet 
met with.” 

Like the writer of this notice, we were inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Saunders Machomash, and 
can corroborate in every point, the truth of his 
estimate. Saunders, a noble specimen of the poor 
fisherman, elevated by Christianity, was a man of 
pleasing and venerable aspect—tall, and for his 
years, erect and active—neat, and even picturesque 
lo his homely fisher-dress and high-crowned hat 
—with features alike expressive of intelligence 
and benevolence—and cherishing a profusion of 
dark hair, slightly touched by gray, that descended 
in curls on his shoulders. Some fashions have a 
curious genealogy. The class emphatically term¬ 
ed the ^'‘men of Ross-shire,”—^perhaps the truest 
representatives which Scotland possesses in the 
present age of her old covenanters, have worn, 
during at least the last hundred years, long flowing 
hair arranged on the shoulders, in a style that 
much more closely resembles the love-tresses of 
the Cavaliers than the close-cropped locks of the 
Roundheads. We have seldom seen a true speci¬ 
men of this venerable class—now fast wearing out 
—without marvelling how the fashion should have 
come so thoroughly to change sides, that the flow¬ 
ing curls of Claverhouse and Montrose should be 
found imparting an antique peculiarity of aspect to 
men who would have been the first to take their 
stand against them on the hill-side. Saunders was 
a skilful fisherman, and in general matters—trained 
to think by his religion—a very intelligent man; 
but his superiority over his fellows consisted mainly 
in the beauty of his life as a probationary course 
for eternity, spent in faith in the eye of the ^eat 
Taskmaster. Humble as was his place in society, 
his light was not hidden, but shone conspicuous 
from its little sphere. In the August of 1832, the 
Cholera was introduced from Wick into the fishing 
Tillages of Easter Ross, and raged among them 
with frightful intensity. In the fishing viUage of 
Portmahomack, one fifth of the inhabitants were 
•wept away; in the fishing village of Inver, one 


half. The infection spread with frightful rapidity; 
the people of the neighboring districts were struck 
with overpowering ^ann. At Inver, though the 
population did not much exceed a hundred persons, 
eleven bodies were committed to the earth without 
shroud or cofiin, in one day, and in two days after 
they had buried nineteen more. Many of the sur¬ 
vivors fled from the village, and took shelter, some 
in the woods which abound in the district, some 
among the hollows of an extensive track of sand 
hills; but the pest followed them to their hiding- 
places, and they expired in the open air. Whole 
fomilies were founa lying dead on their cottage 
floors;—in one sad case, an infant, the only sur¬ 
vivor, lay grovelling on the lifeless body of its 
mother—the sole mourner in a charnel-house of 
the pestilence. The infection reached Hill-town, 
the village in which Saunders Machomash resided ; 
and the inhabitants of the surrounding country 
placed it in a state of strict quarantine. Most of 
the fishermen of the village were miserably poor; 
the disease had brpken out early in the season of 
the herring-fishery, at a time when the greater 
part of their means had been expended in prepara¬ 
tion, and they had received scarce any return ; 
there were cases in which, so ab^ct was their 
poverty, that there was not a candle in a whole 
group of cottages; and when the disease seized on 
the inmates in the night time, they had to grapple 
in darkness with its fierce pains and mortal terrors, 
and their friends, in the vain attempt to assist 
them, had to grope round their beds. The intense 
dread experienced in the surrounding districts, was 
perhaps not quite unaccompanied by the too com¬ 
mon mixture of selfish hard-heartedness which 
mingles in such extreme cases, with the instinct 
of self-preservation; and in the infected villages, 
shut up as in a state of siege, there prevailed a 
scarce less natural, though not less lamentable 
feeling of fierce exasperation, blended with a sav¬ 
age desire of seeing their calamity extended to 
their neighbors. Human nature, exposed to cii> 
cumstances so trying, proves often a fearful thing. 
It has been even said, that infected rags were car^ 
ried by the fisher people into the fields with the 
apparent intention of spreading the contagion; and 
it is all too certain, there were cases in which the 
members of fisher families, attacked by the dis¬ 
ease, were deserted by their relatives, and left to 
perish alone. But the extreme severity of the trial 
served but to exhibit all the more strongly the 
sterling worth of Saunders Machomash. Shut up 
with the others—with no other prosit than that 
of being consigned, mayhap ere the lapse of a sin¬ 
gle day, to a hastily scooped grave in some sandy 
hillock—his whole time was spent in going from 
one infected dwelling to another, doing all he could 
for the bodies of the sufferers, and all he could for 
their souls. Even when, inside some hapless cot¬ 
tage, the stench of disease and death ruse so rank 
that he could no longer enter the door, Saunders 
might be seen seated outside some low window, 
with his Bible in his hand, urging on the dying, 
so long as they could frame a wish or breathe a 
prayer, the one only salvation. To this high pitch 
of heroism did Christianity elevate a poor fisher¬ 
man. But it was not then that its power on the 
class to which he belonged was first exhibited. It 
breathed its invigorating influences on a few fisher¬ 
men of old, originally, we doubt not, as simple 
and uninformed as Saunders, and leaving their 
nets beside the sea of Galilee, they went forth 
in the power of the Gospel to christianize the 
world. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 

LA MATSON MATERNELLE. 

Among the many institutiooB in Paris which 
owe their existence to the motiTes of economy 
which seem to govern the habits of material life in 
France, and to the necessity which all Frenchmen 
feel, of living in association, as well as to that 
constitutional dread of silence and solitude, which 
the Parisian race have ever experienced beyond all 
others, may be reckoned amongst the most curious 
and interesting to foreigners those establishments 
known by the name of Maisons Matemelles. TThese 
houses exist in every cheap and thickly populated 
part of Paris; they form the refuge and the home 
of the young workman, who, arriving in the capi¬ 
tal without fnends and without resources, would 
else be thrown into the dens of infamy, which are 
3 rawning on all sides to receive him. Here he is 
protected from evil company, and from the ills 
arising from solitude and the want of emplo 3 rmeot 
in a large city. His little fortune, be it ever so 
small—the hoardings of his aged mother, or the 
fruits of his own savings ever since childhood— 
(and among the mountain races, even of France, 
thrifliness and economy seem to be inherent)—is 
eked out with kindness and with care by **the 
Mother,*’ until he is fortunate enough to procure 
work. Of this he has likewise a better chance in 
these establishments, than if living alone in his 
own hired room; for the great entrepreneurs and 
fabricans of all denominations almost always pre¬ 
fer seeking their workmen at the House of ihe \ 
Mother^ to hiring them even bom any other master. 
He knows that they are formed to habits of order 
and respect; the discipline of the “ House” being 
at once well regulated and firm; and such is the 
force of example that, as with boys in large 
schools, even the most hot-headed and rebellious 
soon learn to submit without a murmur to the 
” general law,” which neither favors the one nor 
wounds the other, but is in full vigor for all and 
each alike. 

Of course, there are certain houses of this sort, 
which from connexion, or from the original country 
of the ” Mother,” are frequented by one descrip¬ 
tion of workmen more than another; and some, 
where from but a limited number being received, 
those of but one single crafr can obtain admit¬ 
tance ; others again, where every trade and call¬ 
ing, from the stone-mason of Limousin to the 
tailor of Alsace, may find a representative. It 
was to one of this latter description that I was 
fortunate enough to obtain admission, a short time 
Ago, by the aid of the wit and good-nature of my 
friend Rapineau, who, although a very indifferent 
artist, is an invaluable companion, and, moreover, 
knows Paris better than any man living. 

Some little artifice was necessary, for we had 
been told that the workmen liked not the visits of 
strangers, most particularly on the part of idle 
gentlemen, and generally withdrew if broken in 


upon by any individuals of this class; so, attiring 
myself in the very oldest suit I possessed, and 
borrowing, by Rapineau*s advice, the shoes and 
gaiters of my servant, we set forth on our expedi¬ 
tion. Rapineau, poor fellow, had little or no 
change to make in his attire, for with his queer 
hat, his unbrushed coat, and his comical fulled and 
plaited trousers, with Russian boots, turned down¬ 
wards at the top, it always was a moot point with 
people who beheld him for the first time, whether 
he was a rakish blackguard, or a mad gentleman. 
A few minutes* conversation generally, however, 
set the question at rest, by proving him to be, 
what the French artist usually is, a profound 
scholar, a man of taste and learning, and a wit 
into the bargain. 

The house to which we had been directed for 
the satisfaction of our curiosity was situated in 
one of the most populous streets of the crowded 
citij close to the river’s edge. The entrance-gate 
was in a narrow and dirty lane, giving most offen¬ 
sive anticipations of the interior of the house, 
which the staircase up which we had to travel, 
confirmed by sight as well as smell in no mean 
degree. 

The whole of the upper part of the building 
was rented by the ** Mother.” The first floor 
was occupied by the kitchen, dining-room, and 
chauffoir, and above, every floor, even to the very 
roof, was divided into sleeping chambers. These 
of course were paid for in an inverse proportion to 
the number of stairs to be mounted. The higher 
the story the lower the rent. A low door, rather 
dingy, stood opposite the head of the stair. Ra¬ 
pineau pulled the hare’s foot which hung at the 
side, and instead of the usual sounding response 
of the bell within, the door flew open on the 
instant, and we walked in without hindrance- 
taking care, however, to obey the injunction verit- 
ten in large characters upon the panel—” Fermez 
la porte, s’il vous plait.” 

The room into which we thus found ourselves 
so unceremoniously introduced, was large and low, 
and rather dark, for there were but two windows 
(of which the lower panes had been boarded) to 
give light to its whole extent. It was easy to 
perceive at once that this was the dining-room, by 
the number of long narrow tables which stood 
around the walls. Wooden benches were fixed 
on each side of these, and, like all such unfortu¬ 
nate pieces of furniture, whether in college-hall, 
or prison mess-room, had been scored and notched 
most wofully during the intervals of delay in the 
service. 

We traversed this room, and, finding no one to 
answer our summons, passed through a door which 
stood open at the further end. The apartment 
into which it led w'as larger and much better 
lighted than the one we had just quitted. Rapi¬ 
neau told me that it was called the chauffoir^ and 
that it was here that the workmen assembled 
before their meals, and that here they might 
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xemain unmolested until a certain hour, when the 
lamp which hung from the ceiling was extin¬ 
guished. This took place at nine in summer and 
at eight in winter, at which time the door was 
closed, and, saving those lodgers who had obtained 
permission from the ** Mother,’* none could obtain 
entrance. 

The room had an air of habitation and cheer-1 
fulness about it which somewhat surprised me, 
when I remembered the dirty street in which the 
house stood, and the dark narrow lane through 
which we had passed to reach the doorway. The 
windows looked out upon the quai^ and the view 
from them was gay and enlivening. Some taste¬ 
ful hand had filled the window-sills with flowers, 
and trained the bright green leaves and gaudy 
blossoms of the nasturchion up the wall outside, 
so that the graceful tendrils and brilliant yellow 
flowers threw an air of homely thrift and care 
about the room, which in such a place was touch¬ 
ing. An immense poUe occupied the middle of 
the room. It was surrounded by wooden benches 
of a semicircular form, disposed amphitheatre 
fashion, so that those guests seated farthest from 
the fire might yet enjoy their full share of its 
cheerfulness and heat. 

But few guests were gathered there at the 
moment of our entrance, for it was not as yet the 
usual dinner hour, and the workmen in full em- 
plo 3 rment had not yet left their occupations. Those 
few assembled at that early hour, were evidently 
individuals either out of employment for the mo¬ 
ment, or else young men but just arrived from the 
country, and not yet provided with situations. 
We paused, not, however, just then to examine 
more minutely our new companions, for Rapineau, 
whose fine instinct always taught him what was 
right, traversed the room with hurried step towards 
a small closet, situated at its extremity, and di¬ 
vided from the apartment by a glazed partition—a 
something between the French comploir and the 
EInglish bar, where sat in dignity and state the 
mistress of the establishment, known to her lodgers 
by the touching and endearing name of Mother! ’* 
She was a fine, fresh, comely woman, of little 
more than forty, realizing all one’s preconceived 
ideas of the person best fitted to fill the situation 
in which she was placed. There was an expres¬ 
sion of great sweetness and benevolence in her 
countenance, and her voice was very musical, the 
most rare of all female charms in France. She 
was attired in the round-eared cap, which denoted 
her peasant origin, and suited most admirably her 
style of beauty. Her hair, which had once been 
coal-black, but was now streaked with lines of 
silver, was laid in smooth shining bands over her 
forehead, giving additional softness to her features. 
It was easy to perceive that the world smiled most 
graciously upon her, for her earrings were of 
solid gold, and reached down to her very shoulders, 
the two bright glittering balls peculiar to Au¬ 
vergne, perhaps the only token which she wore. 


that could remind her of the mountains of her 
youthful days, and of the merry ronde and hourrie 
of her native village. Her dress was homely, yet 
neat and precise. A plain gown, of dark blue 
stuff, with an orange-colored kerchief crossed over 
her bosom, displaying the snow-white frilling of 
an inner guimpe of fine linen, an apron of the same 
dazzling whiteness, with large pockets, from one 
of which peeped unbidden the Madras handker¬ 
chief and the papier machi snuff-box—a thick gold 
chain from which hung suspended her watch, and 
a bunch of keys at her side; her whole costume 
bespeaking tidiness and thrift, and admirably suited 
to her style and station. 

The “ Mother ” was busily employed at her 
needle, and the little closet in which she sat was 
filled with the linen of the house, all of which 
was repaired and kept in order by her own hands. 
In truth she was no sluggard, and the piles of 
sheeting by which she was surrounded, bore ample 
testimony to her industry. The walls of this little 
retreat were occupied from the celling to the 
ground by shelves, divided into compartments and 
numbered—the figures corresponding with the 
number of the chamber tenanted by each indi¬ 
vidual who lodged in her establishment, and whose 
linen was kept in tliis place. Above each com¬ 
partment hung the key of the chamber which, by 
the rule of the house, the occupant was compelled 
to deliver into her hands ere he went forth in the 
morning, and which he could not claim until he 
retired to rest for the night. By this means, she 
was acquainted with the absence of any one of the 
little community. Unless a satisfactory reason 
were given for this absence, the culprit was vis¬ 
ited with a sharp and seasonable reprimand from 
the ** Mother,” and, on the offence being repeat^ 
ed dismissal from the ** House,” without pardon 
and without appeal, was the sentence. I was 
told, however, that this but seldom happened. 
The careless lad, on first arriving in Paris, might 
be led astray by evil companionship, by curiosity, 
by idleness oTice, but it was rare, after the maternal 
rebuke, and the exhortations of his companions, 
the peaceful sharers of the ‘‘House,” that he 
again swerved from the right path; if this did 
occur, it was generally discovered that the youth 
had been some village rout, some rustic mauvais 
sujet, who had left his native place for some esca¬ 
pade. 

The “ Mother” was not the only occupant of 
the petit reduit, as she called the place where we 
found her. By her side was seated at a desk (for 
a desk, with tall account books, too, had been 
with true French contrivance squeezed with math¬ 
ematical skill into the closet) a fair young girl, 
of slim and delicate proportions, forming a striking 
contrast to the ruddy, blooming, and comely mat¬ 
ron, whose rich embonpoint almost screened from 
sight the slender figure of her companion. The 
little maiden was most simply and modestly attired, 
after the charming fashion of the Parisian pension- 
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naire. Her hair was confined by a little close-fit¬ 
ting cap, worn far backwards upon the head, and 
of such clear transparent material that the whole 
of the rich and shining masses of auburn hair, 
fastened in a thick classical knot, low in her neck 
behind, were as visible as though she wore no 
covering at all. Her dress was of dark woollen 
stuff, and she wore an apron of black cambric, 
which gave a childlike appearance to her figure, 
with which her occupation at the desk, that of 
casting up endless accounts, and keeping eternal 
registers, seemed singularly at variance. Her 
features had an expression of great meekness, and 
there was altogether so much delicacy, such a gen- 
teel air, in fact, about the girl, that one was al¬ 
most startled at meeting her in such a situation. 
Her face was so very pale, and her clear blue eyes 
were so very bright, that she absolutely seemed to 
light up the dark comer in which she was seated. 

Almost before I had had time to take this hasty 
survey of the little group, and to build, as is my wont, 
sundry conjectures thereon, Rapineau had engaged 
in conversation with the “ Mother.” I knew not 
how it had begun, for I had not heard the first 
words, being absorbed in contemplation of the pale 
girl, but I doubt not that his dibut was by a phrase 
of compliment, for such is Rapineau’s custom with 
the softer sex, and by the time my mind had be¬ 
come present to the scene, I found that he had 
introduced himself as a journeyman house-painter 
waiting work, and myself as a jobbing tailor! justj 
arrived in Paris. This was too bad, and I was 
angry with the ” Mother” for not having, by mere | 
instinct, immediately known the falsehood of thisj 
last assertion. However, it saved us in the dilem¬ 
ma, for Rapineau, asking if some imaginary friend 
of his, ” who could put him in the way of work,” 
lodged with the ” Mother,” she of course replied 
in the negative, but said that if we would wait a 
short time, perhaps a ” patron,” as he is called in 
France, of the painters, or tailors, might come in, 
Hk la recherche de quelqaes bras^ and might engage 
us. 

Of course, to so obliging an offer we instantly 
assented, as it saved ns from a world of embarrass¬ 
ment. Rapineau won the ” Mother’s” heart by 
his compliments on the tenue of her establishment, 
and I touched her heart by my admiration of the 
young girl at her side, who all this while was 
going on busily with her calculations and addi¬ 
tions, seeming to give no ear to what was pass¬ 
ing, and to be unconscious of our presence. 

” She is a treasure to me,” said the good wo¬ 
man in a whisper. ” I, who can neither read nor 
write, would be at the mercy of the world, with¬ 
out her aid. And her work, too, is not done in a 
careless and slovenly manner,—only see,” (and 
she took down one of the heavy, sombre-looking 
ledgers from the rack above her head, and opened 
it for our inspection,) ” it is fair and clear as print 
—here is not a blot or scratch from one end to 
the other.” 


I examined the writing; it was indeed clear and 
fair as stereotype ; not a blot nor erasure sullied 
the pages. A round, neat hand, too, so regular 
and even, that it might have served as models 
for a writhig-master to place before his pupils. 
The little maiden blushed slightly as I praised 
with genuine warmth the execution of the work, 
but continued steadily and without pause to guide 
her pen with rapid motion along the folio page 
before her; and, for a moment, the slight creaking 
noise it made was the only sound that broke the 
stillness. The ” Mother” was gazing at the girl, 
and lost in thought, while a tear glistened in her 
eye, and she shut the book hastily, and replaced it 
in the rack, evidently rousing her mind from some 
painful emotion. 

“ I have sometimes a feeling of remorse,” s^ 
she in a whisper, and sighing, as she looked side¬ 
ways at the girl, ” to see yonder poor child wast¬ 
ing all the bright spring hours of her youth, shut 
up in ^*s little box with an old woman like me, 
and sometimes riiink that’t would be better if she 
could see more of the gaieties of the busy world 
around her.” 

She paused, and then added hurriedly, *‘But 
no, no; *t is better as it is, after all. She is but a 
child, and the sight of pleasure and dissipation 
might turn her young head as it has done others 
before her. In this little nook she is safe, at least, 
and may be calm and happy.” 

The “ Mother” turned suddenly to the girl, and 
said abruptly, nay, almost sharply, 

“Run, Louison—quick, child—can yon not 
smell that the roux is burning! That old Made¬ 
line has no longer sight nor smell,—nay, be quick, 
girl; wilt thou never have done getting off that 
high stool!” 

The rebuke was somewhat unjust, for poor little 
Louison had obeyed the very first summons; but 
certainly the three-legged leather stool was high, 
the maiden’s stature rather short, and the little 
closet filled with the buxom, portly person of the 
“ Mother,” and her huge piles of sharing, so that 
poor Louison had indeed some little difficulty in 
extricating herself from her situation. But in spite 
of the violent hurry with which the “ Mother” had 
disturbed her, and the smell of the burnt roux 
which was growing stronger each minute, the 
good woman drew the girl towards her as she 
passed, and imprinted a kiss upon her pale fore¬ 
head—a kiss which went to the very heart—so 
much did it tell of love and of protection. 

“ Your daughter,! presume,” said I, as Louison 
disappeared quickly through the door leading into 
the kitchen, from whence issued divers savory 
smells of ragouts and pot-aufeu, while floating 
over all came, vapor-like, at intervals, the scent of 
the burnt butter, which the practised nose of the 
matron had at once discovered. 

“ Alas! no,” returned the “ Mother,” mourn¬ 
fully ; “ would that she were! She is the only 
comfort I have left to replace all those I have lost. 
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Sbe is not my own ohfld, but my adopted one. 1 manahip with redoubled ardor. So Rapineau and 
She ahall liye with me until ahe marries, and 1 am myself strode back into the ckauffoir, and seated 
determined she shall marry well. It is for her ourselves near the stove, anxious to watch who 
alone that I now toil and work from mom till night, went, and who came, and to turn to our profit aU 
finr 1, myself, could now live in ease and compe- that might occur. 

tence, and rest in peace the remainder of my days yA'I'be few oocupants of the place were so intent 
but Louison must have ado/, and it shall be a righfl^on their occupations and amusements, that our 
jolly one, too, or my name is not Marguerite Du^ entrance caused no sensation. Two jolly Auver- 
val, because she is as much to me as my own fiesh gnats, evidently fresh from their native village, 
and blood—she is the sister of our poor Matteo !” wearing still the costume of the mountains, were 
The concluding words were spoken almost in a sitting astride one of tlie benches playing at 
whisper, as if to herself; if 1 had not been so draughts, the favorite game of the crocheleurs and 
near, 1 should not have heard them; and yet with jtorteurs d'eau of the French metropolis. They 
a strange versatility she called aloud, while her were both of them fine, handsome-looking lads, of 
voice was still trembling with emotion, that it was the age of twenty, or thereabouts, and their frreeh, 
time to lay the couvert, for the clock of Notre healthy complexions, and new attire (the velve- 
Dame was striking the half-hour after four, and teen jacket and trousers, with myriads of silver 
the woritmen sbe knew would rush in famished buttons—the scarlet handkerchief and round flat 
and impatient, the very moment they left their hat) formed a striking contrast to their compan- 
work at five. ions, many of whom had now dropped in and 

The call was instantly obeyed by a stout, taken their station by the fire, while we had been 
bouncing lass, in the long, flat cap and short waist engaged with the Mother.” They consisted 
of Bretagne, her stout linsey-woolsey cocking up principally of workmen of different callings, either 
behind, being supported by a large brass-hook out of work and waiting the arrival of the ** pat- 
and standing away from her person, yet moving in rons” who, it appears, generally came in after the 
unison, as if walking a pace or two behind, greatly dinner hour, to engage the new hands required in 
to the benefit of every one who might feel any their business, or of idle tnauvais sujels^ the Bo- 
cuiiosity respecting the dimension of her ankles, hemiens of various crafts, who stroll about large 
or even of that part of her leg which ran a little cities, ostensibly seeking for work, yet heartily 
higher, even to the visible proof that her garters praying all the while that they may never find it. 
were bright scarlet, and tied below the knee iir a The last were distinguishable at a glance, from 
knot, with short ends at the side. Her arms were the hard-working portion of the community, by 
fed and enormous, the white shift-sleeves turned their loud laugh and careless manner, and the 
up over the boddice, making their vermilion hues absence of that careworn, anxious look, which 
appear yet brighter; but she evidently was aware the steady, patient, industrious artisan is ever 
that nature had intended them for use, not for observed to wear, while trembling for the dear 
ornament; for with one hand she had gathered up ones left pining at home, when his own hands are 
ber apron, which contained an immense pile of thus unwillingly idle. The do-nothing varlets aU, 
coarse napkins, each rolled up neatly, and passed without exception, bore a sleek, contented, un- 
through a ring bearing a different number; one arm washed aspect—a contempt of the opinion of the 
was filled with a pile of the coarse brown plates used world—a freedom from prejudice, quite refresh- 
ta the common French kitchens, which she held ing to behold. 

tight to her bosom in such an afiectionate embrace I sat and watched with much edification one of 
it made me tremble; under the other was clasped these rogues who happened to bo seated near me. 
half-a-dozen of the yard long loaves, which she He had been earnestly gazing for some time at a 
managed to grasp firmly, notwithstanding the ne- young Breton carpenter, who was ^mingly 
oessity of maintaining her hold of the apron. thinking of nothing, and twirling his thumbs m 

1 watched her cross the ckauffoir with the same evident enjoyment of the roaring blaze which 
interest that one does a curiosity in natural history, issued from the huge brass-bound stove. The 
Before she had gained the dining-hall, she was face of the countryman certainly did betray a most 
met by an individual bearing a letter for one of the tempting simplicity, sufficient to inspire evil amhi- 
imiiates. ** Now she will be puzzled,” thought I. tion in the meekest mind, and 1 was much diverted 
How will she take that letter 1” Psha! I was when I saw the vaurien, having edged himself, by 
an idiot. Why, she took it in her teeth, to be degrees, close up to the doomed countryman, with 
sure. a peculiar smile, indicative of mischief to come. 

While I had been watching this little bye take a yet closer survey of his victim, and then, 
scene, the ” Mother” had disappeared, and we apparently well pleased with the inspection, he 
could hear her voice issuing in tones of reproach slapped him on the shoulder, and asked if he had 
«m 1 anger frx>m the kitchen. The pale girl had been long arrived from the ‘‘poyi.” 
teCuroed to her station at the desk in the dark cor- The countryman turned with surprise at this 
acr of the closet, and, all unconscious of us, or sudden attack, but evidently the good-humored 
cor presence, was again plying her task of pen- countenance which met his frowning gaze, com* 
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pletely disarmed suspicion, for he answered with 
bonhommie, and lengthily with the nasal twang of 
Brittany—that he had arrived but that very morn¬ 
ing from Quimpdre, and that he was very anxious 
to obtain work before his little stock of money was 
exhausted; whereupon his new friend slapped 
him on the shoulder once more, and asked him^ 
he would not like to cheer his ennui by playing a 
game at cards; to which the Breton with a cun¬ 
ning look, and la 3 ring his finger to his nose, an¬ 
swered, that it might do him more good than 
merely cheering his ennui; at which observation, 
the Parisian bowed with humility, inwardly chuck¬ 
led, and then drew a filthy pack of cards from his 
pocket, and having turned his leg over the bench, 
so as to have the cards before him, began to cut 
and shuffle them with the keenness and rapidity of 
one well accustomed to the task. 

I could not help gazing with anticipated com¬ 
miseration upon the simple Breton lad, who was 
thus yielding himself so ready a victim. He 
formed as picturesque a figure in that great hall as 
one could wish to see; even Rapineau declared 
that by adding a few yellow tints in the back¬ 
ground, (he is 80 fond of yellow,) and throwing in 
here and there a dash of light green, the scene of 
the two players would have formed a capital pic¬ 
ture. The honest countenance of the poor lad 
peered out from beneath the broad brim of the 
large felt hat, worn by the peasants of his province, 
and the long fair hair which fell straight over his 
shoulders, added greatly to the air of simplicity 
imprinted on his features. He wore neither coat 
nor waistcoat, but a loose jacket of a warm, thick, 
brown cloth, descending almost to the knees, and 
provided with two enormous pockets, which were 
evidently stuffed with the good things of Bre¬ 
tagne ; placed there, no doubt with tears, by the 
loving hand of aunt or mother, at the moment of 
his departure fom his home. The jacket had no 
collar, but was cut low at the throat, displaying a 
snow-white neckcloth, tied in an enormous rosette 
in front; it was, moreover, merely confined at the 
top by two buttons, and being cut away towards 
the hips, the whole frontage of a coarse, but 
strictly clean shirt, was visible down to the waist, 
which was bound by a bright scarlet sash, that 
hung not loose, but was tucked under the jacket 
behind. The trousers were wide as those worn 
by seafaring men, and short, not reaching to the 
ancle. The feet were encased in enormous 
sabots, hollowed out of the solid beech-wood, an 
article of manufacture which forms the pride of 
that part of the country from whence ho came. 

Far different was the appearance of his adver¬ 
sary, who, instead of the comfortable and carefully 
tended exterior, bore the swaggering, rakish look, 
so common to the idle spendthrifr frequenter of the 
cafd and billiard-room. There was a look of dis¬ 
sipation about his person, a cunning twinkle of the 
eye, and a fixed, self-gratulating smile about the 
mouth ; many hard lines, too, across the forehead 


and adown the cheek, planted there not by age or 
care, for he was young, and laughed in nproari- 
ous glee, that all told but too plainly a tale of idle¬ 
ness and little thrift, to which the battered bat, the 
soiled blouse, and ragged trousers bore ample tes¬ 
timony. 

P We turned from these worthies, leaving them 
to fight their battle as best beseemed them, al¬ 
though I augured ill for the Breton w*hen 1 heard 
him doffing his hat and loosening the silver buttons 
at his collar, complain aloud of the heat of the 
room, and wonder why they made so large a fire, 
and saw the quiet, roguish leer which now and 
then his companion directed towards the lookers on. 

The chauffoir was now filling fast, and the 
groaning door at the end of the dining-hall through 
which we ourselves had gained admittance, scarce¬ 
ly ceased an instant its monotonous music, as the 
habituh entered one afrer another, and came with 
smiles and friendly greeting to join the group al¬ 
ready collected around the blazing stove. The 
sight of that assembled community began to be a 
curious one as the various members of it made 
their appearance. Scarcely a handicraft in Paris 
of the ancient kind which dates from the first ages 
of the world, or of those who ply their trade but 
for a season while a certain fashion endures, and 
then turn to other means of earning their bread, 
trusting to the next new caprice of the mode to 
replace that which is on the wane, but seemed to 
have sent a deputy to that assembly. 

Of this last description may be reckoned, the 
pearl-bead makers, the metronome makers, the 
fancy braid and trimming manufacturers, and a 
host of others whose very livelihood depends upon 
their quickness and intelligence in watching the 
endless fluctuations of the mode—neither to be too 
eariy in the field before the new invention has be¬ 
come a favorite, nor yet to persist in work which 
fashion has left behind, and which no longer is a 
necessary. 

It was curious to observe the difference in ap¬ 
pearance, in tone and manner of each individual 
who might be taken as it were as a representative 
of the calling which he followed. The sturdy 
mason of Limousin, of short stature and broad 
shoulders, with flat, round face and curly hair, 
contrasted strongly with the weaver from Lyons, 
and the cooper of Bordeaux. These last, and in¬ 
deed all from the south, were remarkable for tbmr 
high aquiline features and piercing glance. They 
spoke with loud voice and impatient gesture, and 
their language, particularly that of Gascony, was 
distinguished by the sharp nasal twang which, ac¬ 
cording to their own boast, renders it unintelligible 
to the ear, and impracticable to the tongue of a 
foreigner. 

Contrasting with these might be found the 
steady, prudent Normand, with drawling tone and 
inunovable features driving a hard bargain with 
some unsophisticated companion who could not 
choose but yield to the Norman perseverance. 
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There were two or three of the honest, laborious 
children of Saroy gathered together in a comer of 
the room. They were all very young lads, and, 
as might be perceived by their dress, of different 
habits and professions, yet here they were all to¬ 
gether counting out their day's earnings, and 
placing it with the little hoard already amassed. 
1 observed that the favorite hiding-place seemed to 
be the breeches waistband between the lining and 
the cloth, and I was highly amused at seeing one 
of them squatting down upon the floor, deliberate¬ 
ly take out needle and thread from his pocket, and 
with as much unconcern as though he had been at 
home in his own chamber, proceed to lodge the 
newly arrived franc pieces by the side of the more 
ancient occupants of the same snug localiU. It 
was touching to see him point out with unfeigned 
glee to his wondering fellow-exiles the small por¬ 
tion of the band which yet remained to be filled. 
Doubtless the poor fellow was telling, in his de¬ 
testable jargon, which certainly passes all under¬ 
standing, of his hopes, of his means, of his dreams 
of return; and the very accent in which he spoke 
was enough to bring to the mind’s eye the moun¬ 
tain and the torrent, the lone chsUet, the aged 
mother, and the little children on the watch for 
his return. Apparently, it acted with tlie same 
irresistible influence on his comrades, for the whole 
group burst forth into one of those pathetic moun¬ 
tain strains peculiar to Savoy, and sang the monot¬ 
onous air with so much feeling and enthusiasm 
that it brought the tears into my eyes, and arrested 
the attention of all the assembly saving only the 
honest Breton and his knowing adversary. They 
were far too busily engaged to pay attention to any 
thing besides their game. 

Just as the strain had concluded, before its echo 
had died away, or the hum of the conversation 
which it had interrupted had begun oirce more, the 
heavy red-cheeked Breton girl appeared in the 
doorway between the cAm/^oirand the dining-hall, 
and in loud sonorous voice pronounced the word 
“Scrri/” In an instant, as if the word had been 
a magic spell, and the pewter ladle which the girl 
flourished alofl a magic wand, every one of the 
guests started to his feet, and with a rush as of 
the whirlwind they all pressed forward to the 
rrfectoire. Such a hubbub of voices, such a clatter 
of wooden shoes and wooden sabots were perhaps 
never heard before. 

On entering the dining-room, we found the 
“Mother” already seated with her fair young 
ward looking pale and pretty by her side. They 
occupied the centre places at the longest table, 
which stood at the head of the room, crosswise. 
There were two others placed down each side 
even with the wall. At the head of the one stood 
the bouncing Breton lass, flourishing in awful 
majesty her pewter ladle ; at the head of the other 
was seated, upon a high stool, a toothless, 
mumbling old woman, whom 1 instantly guessed 
to be the purblind old cook who had incurred the 


“ Mother’s” bitter indignation for having burnt 
the roux. 

About fifty covers were laid at the three tables, 
but not more than thirty of us sat down to dinner, 
yet I observed that each took his own place, leav¬ 
ing the space vacant which by right belonged to 
an absent guest. With that kindly courtesy which 
is so peculiar to the French, the “ Mother” had 
seated Rapineau and myself as near to the place 
she occupied as possible, so that we were enabled 
to view all that was passing in the hall, and it was 
both a curious and a pleasant sight to behold these 
rude children of toil, divided perhaps in interest, 
nay, in some instances, whose very means of win¬ 
ning bread clashed with one another, thus gathered 
together in harmony and goodwill. 

The dinner consisted of the ordinary pot-au-feu 
soup and bouilli ; there were, besides, sundry 
dishes of bacon dressed with lentils, a most suc¬ 
culent preparation, and here and there smoked 
divers round platters, filled with the common red 
harricot bean, arranged in the most savory manner 
with vine and laurel leaves. I tasted of these 
with great curiosity, and can safely pronounce 
them excellent. There were, besides, all down 
the tables, little plates of apples and dried walnuts, 
and a bottle of vin ordinaire was allowed to four 
persons. There was no cloth upon the table, to 
be sure : the mugs, or rather timballes^ as they are 
called in this country, were of common pew’ter, 
and the forks black with age ; neither were knives 
provided, they not being considered a necessity 
where for the most part the meat is boiled to rags, 
but I remarked with something of an English thrill 
of disgust, which made Rapineau laugh heartily, 
that from many of the coarse napkins displayed by 
the company, there rolled a buck-handled iron 
knife, upon which, from long use and little wiping, 
a thick coat of grease had gathered and mingled 
with the rust. 

The jolly convives who possessed these articles 
of luxury were, however, rather envied by their 
less fortunate comrades, and many were the 
demands upon their good-nature when the hard 
brown bread was produced from the ample pockets 
of the Limousins, whose frugal habits had taught 
them that there was great saving in providing 
themselves with that article of necessity, rather 
than increasing by two sous the charge for dinner. 
By the way, the first question addressed to us as 
strangers was, “ Have you your own bread?” and 
our answer in the negative seemed greatly to in¬ 
crease our importance in the eyes of the Breton 
lass, who thereupon placing one of the afore¬ 
mentioned long loaves under her arm, sawed from 
its end two enormous bunches, which she rolled 
across the table to each of us. 

By the time the repast was ended, it was fairly 
dark, and we were glad to adjourn to the chavffoir^ 
where the Breton girl, evidently endowed with the 
gift of ubiquity, had already lighted the pinquet^ 
and filled the poUe with a pile of wood which 
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roared and crackled most cheerfully, although one 
of the Savoyards, chucking her under the chin, 
told her that her cunning efforts to disguise the 
tourbe with which she had already filled the stove, 
were without success, for its smell, for which he 
thanked her, brought the old hills of his “ pays*’ 
to mind. 

We found, on entering the chauffoirj some few 
comfortable-looking tradesmen, “ patrons” of vari¬ 
ous crafts, who had come in search of hands, and 
great was the curiosity exhibited as to what would 
be the trades in demand. I was told that the 
number of applications on that day was considered 
unusually small. There was a call for glass- 
blowers, but none were found disengaged, in con¬ 
sequence of a great increase in their business. A 
burnisher was called, and engaged at three francs 
a day. There were many answers to the “ call ” 
for carpenters, and the “ patron” withdrew into a 
comer with the group of applicants. 1 was pleased 
to see my young Breton return towards us with 
a face beaming with delight, holding in his open 
palm a shining piece of silver, the ** denier d 
Dieu,'^ as it is called, the gifl of God, nut being 
in advance of wages, but to be returned, never¬ 
theless, in case the party contracting the engage¬ 
ment should repent of it before the expiration of 
four-and-twenty hours, denoting that he was en¬ 
gaged. His tormentor, fearing a ** call ” no doubt 
for the particular trade which he exercised, had 
sneaked off* immediately after dinner, or he would 
doubtless have pocketed this very crown piece also 
ere the end of the evening. 

When some of the patrons had retired, and 
those who chose to remain had taken their seats 
round the blazing poile, for in France all is, if not 

liberUy” at least igalitky*^ and all absurd dis¬ 
tances between master and mechanic are unknown, 
we sat down with the rest, and were pleased to 
behold the manly independence of the intercourse 
between the motley company of which we formed 
a part. Each had his tale to tell or his joke to 
crack, and was listened to with attention and 
politeness by the rest, and in general 1 was struck 
by the vast difference in the tone of the conver¬ 
sation which took place, with that to which we 
should have had to listen under similar cireum- 
stances in England. There was no vulgarity, no 
ribald jesting, but, save the high-toned voices and 
untutored gesture with which &e lower classes of 
the French nation always converse, one might 
have thought oneself in a very decent, well ordered 
drawing-room. This gentleness of manner was 
most striking at the moment when the fair Louison, 
leaning on the arm of the stout Breton lass, passed 
through the chauffoir to go to her chamber: every I 
one arose as she passed, and bowed, some really 
not ungracefully, and there was a rush to the 
door to save her the trouble of turning the lock, 
which might have put to shame many a collection 
of milk-and-water dandies at a London ball, while 
the kind and respectful Bon soir, mamselle 
Jjouison,'* Bonne nuit, mamselle^'' sounded most 
cheerily and gratefully on the ear. The delicate 
little maiden would moreover have made the sweet¬ 
est picture in the world when she turned in the 
doorway and thanked them for their attention by a 
graceful bend of the figure, and a smile such as 
the angels wear, her pearly teeth glistening through 
her parted lips, as the light of the candle which 
she held fell upon her countenance, and rave it a 
life and lustre which it did not possess in tke broad 
light of day. 


When she had disappeared and the door was 
closed again, 1 observed that two or three of the 
conmves were missing, and was told they bad 
remained without to listen to the cantxquey which 
the little maiden never failed to breathe forth with 
richest harmony before retiring to rest, and could 
be heard from her chamber which was close to the 
dining-hall. 1 was sorry not to have been aware 
of the treat which the initiated wen enjoying, 
until it was too late. 

“ It is indeed worth hearing,” said the compel 
gnon who sat next to me, in answer to my regrets 
upon the subject; “the voice of the child is like 
the whisperings of the angels, and we sometimes 
fear that she must be of them and will letniu from 
whence she came ere long, and then the poor 
“ Mother” may have all hex gnels to bear once 
more.” 

He spoke the words so sadly, and with such ex¬ 
pression, that I could not help raising my eyes to 
hU countenance. He was a thin, spare man, of 
short stature; his dark eyes and olive eomplexioii 
bespoke his southern origin, and the strong harsh 
accent told plainly of the rough shores of Corsica. 

“ She is indeed a sweet and tender blossom,” 
said I, willing to flatter the young man’s prej¬ 
udices in favor of the maiden. 

“ Ay, and woe betide him who would seek to do 
her harm!” exclaimed he passionately. “She 
needs no brother nor kindred ; we are all her 
brothers and her kindred. A hundred hearts are 
at her command, a hundred arms would be raised 
in her defence, should any seek to injure her. 
See, we place her cypher beside that of our 
* Mother,’ for our love and reverence are alike 
bound to each.” 

He raised the sleeve of his jacket, and displayed 
the cyphers L. and M. burnt in gunpowder upon 
his arm, amid many other curious and intricate de¬ 
vices, of which, of course, I did not presume to ask 
the meaning. 

“ Your affection must be great indeed,” said I, 
“ ’tis a blessing for the maiden, that her lot has 
thus been cast among those who take such lively 
interest in her fate, although they be utter stran¬ 
gers, for even the * Mother’ told me not long ago 
that she was none of her kith, or kin.” 

“ Nor is she,” replied the Corsican; **aiid yet 
the tie which binds her to the maiden is stronger 
far than that of blood or of relationship. She is 
bound to the girl by her love for the dead and gone, 
by the memory of her own daughter, and of lul the 
grief and trouble she has g^ne through.” 

The observation raised my curiosity. I qae»> 
tioned him concerning the “ Mother” siid Louisoa, 
until from one thing to the other he was led on to 
tell me the history 1 was desirous of knowing, and 
which I now give to the reader, begging him to 
bear in mind that the relater was a Corsican, 
a • « • • 

It is now abont seven years shiee the “ Mother” 
after her widowhood came to live at this house. 
At the time she had with her Marguerite, her 
daughter, as handsome and comely a maiden as it 
would be possible to behold—a frail and tender 
blossom with ruddy cheeks and long fair hair, a 
child of tenderness and melancholy, aoeh a girl as 
no stranger would have imagined to have belonged 
toour fr^ and free-hearted “ Mother.” She was 
beloved by ns all, and fostered amongst us with 
kindly care. We were proud of her loo, for in her 
very weakness lay her strength, and we felt called 
upon to afford her respect and protection; for hc^ 
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father bad been one of ounelres, a fearless and 
steady compagnon^ who spoke up for our rights, 
and would see none of us aggrieved. Mar^erite 
was left, as it were, in our charge, and we in turn 
sought to defend from oppression the daughter of 
poor Pierre, who upon so many occasions had so 
manfully defended us. 

You will readily believe that the fair Marguerite 
laoked not suitors. They came, indeed, thick as 
berries on the elder bush, each with his catalogue 
of merits and his list of failings. Some with a 
goodly dower, the fruit of their own industry and 
prudence; others with naught but their youth and 
sturdy courage in their favor. But whatever 
might be the pretensions of each, you maybe sure 
that they were carefully investigated by the rest, 
so that no liar or false craven-hearted deceiver 
could possibly creep among them. Compagjwn- 
age has wrought this good; none can appear what 
he is not, and all are estimated at their just value. 

You may, perhaps, fancy that the rivalry which 
existed among the band of lovers must of necessity 
have led to much angry feeling and bitterness; 
hat it was not so. Marguerite had a ready smile 
and kindly word for all, but for a long time favored 
none; and it was agreed amongst the youths who 
sought her hand that they would abide by her 
choice, nor seek to injure or annoy the happy man 
whom she would fix upon. 

This preference, for a long time dubious, 
became, however, at length visible to all. The 
maiden's heart was chained at last. Hope re¬ 
mained but to one, and despair to many. And 
who think you she favored 1 She who might have 
selected fmm the proudest and the bravest of them 
all: but there is really no accounting for the per¬ 
verseness which exists in woman's nature. The 
fair and gentle Marguerite had chosen from 
amongst the crowd of her admirers a youth, poor, 
and humble in pretension, not even favored by na¬ 
ture with any of those advantages which will 
sometimes captivate women, for he was of slight 
and delicate stature, and of melancholy tempera¬ 
ment, a native of the upland districts of our own 
stern Corsica, who had been driven from his native 
place by the burning of his home and the destruc¬ 
tion of his family by the vendetta executed upon 
his race by its old enemies, the Osbaldis. 

They say that the story which Matteo had to 
tell was so pitiful a one that you could not listen 
to its relation without tears. He bad escaped with 
the utmost difficulty and danger from amid the 
slaughter of his kindred, cariying away, however, 
through peril almost incredible, the infhnt which 
was clasped in his dead mother's arms. He bore. 
the child with him through hardship and privation 
during his long and weary journey hither, and he 
still persisted in maintaining her, although urged 
by his companions to place the babe in one of the 
institutions with which this city abounds. Nothing, 
however, could shake his resolution of watching 
and nursing the infant himself, and he performed 
the task with a patience and devotion touching to 
behold. 

1 think it must have been the feeling of pity 
which Matteo's misfortunes excited which first 
gave rise to love in Marguerite's bosom; for, as I 
told you before, he was not endowed with any 
peculiar personsU grace, nor did he even seek her 
notice by any demonstration of attention. It was 
indeed rather from herself that the first advances 
came. Be this as it may, they grew to be ac¬ 
knowledged lovers. Our ** Mother*’ approved of 


her daughter’s choice, although the match flat¬ 
tered no one feeling of her maternal vanity, inas¬ 
much as the lad was poor, and of no great skill 
even in the calling which he had chosen, that of 
worker in metals, for how should he know aught 
concerning such craft, he who had passed his me 
upon the hills, tilling and managing his father’s 
farm. But the generous heart the Mother” 
shrank not, but opened at once to the youth, 
whom all the world seemed to have abandoned, and 
from the moment that Marguerite had declared to 
her the love she felt for Matteo, at once, and with¬ 
out any afler thought or calculation, did she treat 
him as her son, and gather to her bosom with a 
parent’s love, the poor forlorn babe of whom he 
had taken such generous charge. The child was 
from that day treated as her own, and has never 
left her since that hour. Yon can yourself judge 
of how she had been tended, for that poor desolate 
orphan is now Mamselle Louison who will inherit 
all the “Mothers” gains, and will become in 
time one of the richest partis of the whole quar- 
tier. 

Things went on thus smoothly for some thne. 
Matteo, with true Corsican pride, ur^d not the day 
of marriage until his earnings had procured him 
sufficient to furnish his int^ided bride with the 
trinkets, whidi by the antique custom of Corsica^ 
the affianced bridegroom must of necessity present 
to his bride on the morning of her nuptials. The 
round flat rings of solid gold for the ears, the cross 
and relkjuaire for the neck, and the long gold¬ 
headed pin, to fasten the ve^ amid the braids of 
her hair. 

It was during this period of delay that I first 
I grew acquainted with Matteo. To speak trurii, I 
never felt desirous of cultivating any very intimate 
friendship for the lad, nor did his character at first 
inspire me with much admiration. You will con¬ 
demn this feeling—but so it was. If you had ever 
lived in our island you would understand the sen¬ 
timent of pity and contempt with which we view 
any individual who flies from the vendetta,, instead 
of staying to front his enemies, and endeavor 
either by open defiance, or by craft and cunning, 
to widen the chance of its ever being at an end. 
Victim for victim, blood for blood, is our motto, 
and one which not all the theories of philanthropists, 
nor the severity of authorities have been able to 
change. The number of victims must tally on 
either side ere the vendetta is completed ; and it is 
thought almost puerile cowardice in a man to fly, 
as Matteo had done, without diminishing the 
chance of its ever being satisfied. 

Now the family of Osbaldi, the hated enemies 
of the race flrom which Matteo came, had made 
their vengeance almost good. There needed but 
one single victim more on the side of the Losanis 
to bring the debt of blood incurred by the latter to 
a just and fair balance, so that it might afterwards 
have been closed forever, or have been recom¬ 
menced on a new account. 

The proceeding of Matteo in thus flying to Paris, 
was certainly unlike the usual manner of acting in 
our rude country, and sometimes when he talked 
to me of the past, I could not help telling him 
what I feared would be the opinion he must have 
left behind. He would groan with anguish at the 
thought, and tell me that it was the sight of the 
child which had caused him to take this step. 
His mother had placed the babe under his care 
when she was dying in the cave where she lay 
concealed from the pursuers of her family, who 
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had burned the roof from above her head, who had 
harried and despoiled the land which had yielded 
sustenance to her children. It was when he had 
sworn with a solemn oath to be a parent to the 
child, that the memory of the near completion of 
the vendetta of the Osbaldis crossed his mind. He 
remembered that it needed but one single victim 
more on the side of the Lozanis: he thought he 
could not long escape, and that the child, weak 
and defenceless, would be left desolate and desti¬ 
tute. He knew that the Osbaldis were still in 
pursuit of him; he could see at times from his 
place of refuge, their emissaries rushing hither and 
thither among the rocks, and so one day, wearied 
with this state of anxiety and terror, for the in¬ 
fantas sake, he left his retreat and got down to the 
sea-shore, where he soon found a vessel bound for 
France, in which he took passage, and arrived at 
this place, after much danger and privation, but 
still with his dead mother's child safe from harm 
or injury, and what is more, as well in health, as 
blooming and fresh as though she had been tended 
with the fondest care by whole hosts of gossips 
and nurses. 

Such was the tale which Matteo told me in pri¬ 
vate ; and, although I could not approve his flight, 
yet when 1 gazed upon the little cUld, 1 could not 
jielp feeling that the excuse was good. 

Well, the bridal ecrin was at last complete, and 
there remained but to fix the day for the wedding. 
1 shall never forget the evening on which pour 
Matteo displayed to me his little treasures, the 
fruits of his own industry. They were all of his 
own workmanship, and he might well be proud of 
their execution ; for it was marvellous how ai^ one 
so lately arrived from leading such a very difierent 
mode of life, could have made such progress in the 
art. But what will not love accomplish! We 
were seated here side by side in this very chauffoir 
alone, for the rest of the compagnons had retired, 
and Matteo was waiting the return of the ** Moth¬ 
er,” who was from home about some little business 
concerning her daughter’s marriage. Matteo had 
placed the bridal ornaments in Margurite’s work- 
box, which was standing on a table where you 
saw Mamselle Louison writing when you came 
in, and returned to his seat beside me, full of a 
calm and holy joy at thought of the great bless¬ 
ings which had befallen him after the storms and 
trials amid which his life had hitherto been passed. 

1 cannot tell you why, even to this very hour, 
but the sight of his happiness gave me a feeling of 
mortal sadness which grew almost painful, and 1 
remained silent while he poured forth his feelings 
of gratitude to Heaven for all its mercies. Per¬ 
haps my silence afifected him at length, for gradu¬ 
ally his conversation took a graver tone, and he 
spoke of his youth spent in Corsica, amid the 
hatreds and the heartburnings of enmities; and 
said (shame upon him for the thought) that the 
life he lead as an independent workman, toiling 
for his daily bread, but eating it in peace and quiet, 
without the fear that the knife with which he had 
divided it would be red with the blood of an enemy 
ere he had time to close it, was much more to his 
taste than the old life in Corsica, so full of the hid¬ 
eous excitement of bloody triumph, or the anguish 
and terrors of defeat. 

1 could not help shuddering as he spoke, for 1 
was amazed at his fond security ; I, who am a Cor¬ 
sican myself, know well that no man has a right to 
deem himself safe even though he might fly to the 
solitudes of America, so long as the vendetta is 


unsatisfied. To avoid suspicion of what was pass¬ 
ing in my mind, I rallied him cheerfully upon his 
anti-national feelings. 

‘‘ You are no true Corsican, Matteo,” said I; 

you have none of the dark spirit of our nation. 
You should have been born in the cold north, where 
folks make up their fiercest quarrels over a jug of 
wine, or rush with angry bawling before a maudlin 
old justice of the peace, and then return together, 
hand in hand, satisfied with his decision.” 

“Say not so,” returned Matteo, sadly; “say 
not so, my friend ; nature had indeed given me the 
same rugged soul which she has ^stowed so 
freely upon the children of our island; but ever 
since the day of horror, when 1 held the sinking 
head of my brother Luigi, and watched his failing 
spirit, a change has taken place in my mode of 
thinking. Luigi was a priest, and had sought 
with Christian zeal to appease the wolfish ferocity 
which existed in our frmily against the Osbaldis. 
But it was in vain. My brother Marco stabbed 
young Beato Osbaldi upon the hills, and soon after 
this poor Luigi himself, holy and gentle as he was, 
was shot from the roadside, while in the very act 
of administering comfort at the bedside of a poor 
parishioner. It was while he was dying on my 
bosom that he stayed my vows of vengeance, by 
his prayers, for the welmre of our enemies, bid¬ 
ding me, in the name of Him who had forgiven 
amid the agonies of death, his cruel persecutors, 
to abstain from revenge.” 

“ It would be well,” said I, “ if such Christian 
charity could rule the feelings on both sides; but 
where will you find such forbearance in Corsica! 
Even now, doubt it not, the Osbaldis are still liv¬ 
ing in the hope that you will be found upon the 
island. Rely upon it, Matteo, while that one 
bloody vest hangs in the chimney nook, they will 
not cease from seeking your life.” 

“I know it well,” returned Matteo, gravely; 
“ and for some time I had deemed it possible that 
they might find me eveii here. But come, let us 
think of gayer things—there is some one at the 
door—’tis the “ Mother.” $he brings the papers 
from the curd. Dear mother! ’t is more than for¬ 
tune she is bringing me. ’T is hope and life—the 
wish to live—which I once thought I should never 
feel again.” 

The door (yonder door to the left of the potle) 
opened slowly as he spoke. It was not the 
“ Mother” who entered, but a young man, a stran¬ 
ger to the house, who advanced with uncertain, 
hesitating step towards us, and holding out a writ¬ 
ten paper, asked if he was right in his application 
for admittance at the “ Mother’s” establishment, 
according to the direction on the paper which be 
held. It was all fair enough ; he baud been direc¬ 
ted rightly, and he seated himself with us to await 
the “ Mother’s” return home. He was a hand¬ 
some youth, tall, and dark, but not fierce-looking; 
and, when we tried to draw him into conversation, 
we found him grave and taciturn ; but that might 
be owing to the fatigue of having journeyed far, 
for his appearance was all travel-worn and dusty, 
and he wore his large, white woollen cloak, roll^ 
up across his shoulders. I could tell in a moment 
that he came from the south, by numberless to¬ 
kens; but I thought Matteo, poor youth, would 
have expired with delight when the stranger told 
us that he came from Toulon, and that he had just 
returned from a visit to Corsica! Questions were 
of course showered upon him from both of us with 
regard to the mother island. He came from my 
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jjart of it, but be bad onlv heard of Matteo’s na¬ 
tive village, and the feuds of the Osbaldis and 
Lfozanis, for which it was celebrated at the mo¬ 
ment. He started, however, so violently when I 
happened to address Matteo by his name, that I, 
being seated next to him, was really sorry that the 
lamp had burned so low, that it had grown too 
darK to see the workings of his features. 

“ You are welcome from the dear island,” said 
Matteo; “you have arrived in time to dance at 
my wedding; ’twill take place next week, and 
we are to dance the Garaqua with casiagnettes, in 
honor of home. Will you join us—you must have 
it fresh in your memory?” 

The youth smiled, rather a ghastly smile, and 
muttered forth an embarrassed answer, but prom¬ 
ised nothing. It was just at this moment that the 
“ Mother” returned full of joy and goodwill to all 
the world. She brought back the papers, all en 
rdgle, and rallied poor Matteo on the shortness of 
the period of liberty which remained to him, em¬ 
bracing him all the while with such kindness and 
warm affection, that even dim as was the hall, I 
could see the tears glisten in his eyes. 

The stranger h^ stood unobserved, silently 
gazing on the scene, until Matteo, remembering 
his presence, dragged him forward, and presented 
him to the “ Mother,” urging her to find him ac¬ 
commodation for the night, as he was almost a 
countryman of his own —he had just returned from 
Corsica! The “ Mother” was fain to regret, how¬ 
ever, that her house being full, it was impossible 
to oblige the stranger with a bed, in spite of the 
letter which he brought recommending him to her 
care. “ The approaching marriage of her daugh¬ 
ter,” she said, “ had filled her house to overflow¬ 
ing, for the hope of the dance and fSte, noces et 
festiny which would take place, had lur^ many 
of the inmates of other establishments to come to 
her.” The young man appeared to be wofully 
disappointed at this intelligence; so much so, in¬ 
deed, that poor Matteo came to his assistance. 

“ Come, mother, dear,” said he, coaxing, “ do 
not let us turn the stranger from our gates upon 
such a joyous night as this; rather than let him 
depart, I propose that he should share my mattrass 
and my chamber, and to-morrow we might surely 
find means to grant him better quarters.” 

The stranger endeavored to stammer his thanks, 
but methought they did not come cheerfully; and 
while the “ Mother” made some slight objections 
to the inconvenience this arrangement would cause 
to both of them, Matteo had lighted his candle, 
and, seizing the stranger’s arm, was hurrying to 
his room, uttering merry “ good nights” all along 
the corridor, and declaring that small rest would 
his companion have, for he would make him talk 
the whole night long of Corsica. It is in such 
guise as this that we poor mortals are shaken and 
tossed to aod fro by the rude hand of Destiny! 

I myself did not retire for some time after this, 
for the “Mother” had much to tell of all the 
difficulties she had experienced in obtaining fur 
Matteo the permissions required, notwithstanding 
the papers had arrived from his birthplace that 
very day, and that the maire of his commune had 
spoken highly of his character. 

It was nearly midnight when I did at length 
withdraw from the chauffoir. By an instinct, for 
which I could not account, I turned down the little 
corridor which led to Matteo’s chamber, and 
paused for a moment to listen at the door. All 
was silent at first, and I thought they must have 


been sleeping for some time, but as I turned away, 
m^ footsteps were arrested by the sound of a voice 
within, pronouncing distinctly the name of Osbaldi! 
and then such a strange, wild, smothered laugh 
followed the exclamation, that, echoing as it did 
upon the stillness of midnight, it made me tremble 
from head to foot. But a moment’s reflection 
caused me to feel angry with myself for this ab¬ 
surd sensation, and 1 shuffled off to bed without 
further delay. “Matteo has kept his w’ord,” 
thought I; “he is keeping that poor, wayworn 
youth awake all night with his questions concern¬ 
ing home and kindred; but why need he forever 
torment himself about those accursed Osbaldis?” 

Notwithstanding this comforting assurance, I 
slept but ill that night. My dreams were frightful 
and excited, and I awoke from them in terror. 
Once, so vivid was the impression of uneasiness I 
had felt on going to bed, that I could have sworn 
that I heard poor Matteo CToan, and call for help, re¬ 
proaching me for my delay, and jumped from my 
bed only to find that all was dark and silent in my 
chamber, and that I had been subjected to a vio¬ 
lent fit of nightmare. Towards rooming, however, 
I grew more calm, and the return of day made me 
almost forget the terrors of the night. The sight 
of the “Mother’s” joyous smile completely re¬ 
stored my tranquillity, and Marguerite, too, mov¬ 
ing about in her usual quiet manner, would have 
dissipated the most feverish fancies. The “ Moth¬ 
er ” told me, with a chuckling laugh, that Mar¬ 
guerite was busied in making a kind of cake, or 
gallettey of rye flour, which is peculiar to Corsica, 
m order to regale Matteo and his new friend at 
breakfast; that she had succeeded beyond her ex¬ 
pectations, and was already enjoying, with great 
glee, the idea of Matteo’s surprise. 

Time however passed on, and Matteo came not, 
as was his wont, among the earliest. One by one 
the workmen disappeared. Each having swal¬ 
lowed his bowl of soup aux chouXy sallied forth 
with his loaf beneath his arm to his various em¬ 
ployments, and I began to feel a sort of nervous 
irritation at the frequent opening of the door while 
I was watching it for the entrance of Matteo. The 
sun was getting high in heaven, and still he came 
not, much to the surprise of the “ Mother” and 
myself, and to the utter discomfiture of poor Mar¬ 
guerite, whose cakes were getting cold. I was 
just about proceeding to his chamber, when I was 
arrested in my intention by the entrance of the 
stranger. 

“ Where is Matteo?” cried both females at 
once as soon as he appeared. 

“ I know not,” replied he, calmly. “ I have 
been abroad since sunrise, and left bim buried in 
profound and heavy slumber.” 

He was very pale, but that might be his nature. 
I could not tell, for I had only seen him by the 
dim light of the lamp on the evening previous; 
but his voice quivered slightly, and reminded me, 
with startling effect, of the strange laugh I had 
heard at midnight. I arose with a sudden move¬ 
ment, impelled by I know not what singular emo¬ 
tion. I rushed towards the door—my hand was 
on the lock, and as I turned, I caught his eye. 
By Heaven! it faltered, and his upper lip was 
blanched and bloodless, and quivered like the 
aspen leaf! 

I rushed to the door of the chamber where, ac¬ 
cording to the stranger’s report, Matteo still was 
sleeping; but so great was my agitation, that I 
was fain to pause ere I entered. The “ Mother” 
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Iiad followed me, and stood by my side, asking me 
forsooth what 1 could mean by such wild haste, 
and wondering yet the more when she beheld the 
anguish and the terror depicted in my countenance. 
The key was in the lock—she entered first and I 
followed closely. She went straight to the side 
of the little bed, and peeped through the closed 
curtains, and turning to me, said, in a broken 
whisper, “ You are a fool, Giorgi; you have 
frightened me so with your haggard looks, that I 
tremble like one in a palsy.” 

She drew the curtain with a brusque move¬ 
ment, and showed me the form of Matteo Lozani 
stretched calmly in the bed. His face was turned 
from the light, and one arm rested outside the 
coverlet. 

“ Come, Matteo, mon garcon! ” cried the 
“ Mother,” in a loud voice, dragging the chair 
which stood by the bedside across the tiled floor, 
in order to make as much noise as possible; 
“ come, get up, mon fils; ’t is time to rise and see 
that Marguerite has been thinking of you while 
you have been so lazily sleeping there.” 

But neither the loud tones of her voice nor the 
creaking of the chair could arouse him from his 
slumber, so she shook him roughly by the shoulder, 
and then, in surprise that he still moved not, seized 
the hand that lay outstretched upon the coverlet. 

Great God ! what a frightful shriek escaped her 
lips as she let the hand fall heavily back again, 
and tore with frantic eagerness the covering from 
the face and bosom of poor Matteo! She pressed 
her hand to his forehead, and then placed it for a 
moment to his heart—^then bent low over his face, 
and placed her lips to his, and without uttering a 
word—a sound, sank at my feet motionless and 
insensible! 

Her cry had brought to the chamber all the in¬ 
mates at that moment within doors—all came 
flocking thither in alarm—all except the stranger. 
The truth was but too soon evident. Matteo was 
dead, and must have been dead some hours, for 
he was already cold and stiff! How or by what 
means he came by his death remained a mystery 
to the bystanders, for not a single vestige of vio¬ 
lence, not a drop of blood, not the slightest braise 
was visible, and his countenance was calm and 
composed as that of a sleeping child. 

Our first thought was of course to secure the 
stranger, whom we all felt certain must, in some 
way, be concerned in this awful event. We 
rushed into the hall where I had led him but a 
fi&w short moments before, and found him sitting 
quietly at breakfast; but I observed that he had 
not touched the galette, which Marguerite had 
made for Matteo, and which, in mortified pique at 
the latter^s idleness, she had, to punish him, bade 
his companion despatch before be came. 

It is needless to say, that he was immediately 
conveyed under safe escort to prison, but he still 
maintained the same dogged calmness which had 
marked his demeanor throughout. When pressed 
closely to confess all that had taken place during 
the night, he merely replied, “ What have I to 
confess? The youth slept sound the moment he 
laid his head upon the pillow; and when I left him 
in the morning, he still was in a calm and tranquil 
slumber.” 

What added to the gravity and mystery of the 
case, was the total impossibility which existed in 
deciding by what means poor Matteo had come by 
his death. Almost every celebrated surgeon of 
the metropolis was called in to examine the body, 


and all returned the same opinion—that death had 
been sudden—immediate. This was proved by 
many tokens which I cannot now remember, but 
which perfectly served to convince every member 
of the faculty that he could not have died by vio¬ 
lence ; and this opinion gaining ground with the 
public, by the time the trial of the accused came 
on, he was already absolved in the minds of those 
interested in the case, and as good as acquitted. 
From the moment he appeared before the judge, 
his case was clear. His defence was evident. 
There was no murder, therefore he could be no 
murderer. 

His tale was plain and straightforward, and well 
borne out by witnesses and proofs. His name was 
Lenardi, a stone-cutter by trade, but out of work. 
He was a native of the south of Prance, but had 
: lately been in Corsica. He acknowledged his ao- 
I quaintance with the Osbaldis, and knew of their 
it>cnd€iia —had only heard of Matteo Lozani, but 
I knew him not—nor had ever seen him before the 
evening of his death. He had arrived at Paris in 
I search of work ; had retired to rest with Matteo, 

I at the latter’s own request, and could only add 
what he before had said, that Matteo slept at once, 
nor woke again during the night; and that he most 
have died while sleeping. 

This evidence was all clear as day, and could 
not be shaken, although the Procureur du Roivr^s 
hard and sharp upon the accused. I was brought 
forward to prove the utter ignorance in which 
Matteo had greeted the stranger on his arrival at 
the Maison Maternelle, and the arguments he had 
used to induce the tired stranger to share the little 
chamber which he occupied. The roaster for 
whom he had worked at Toulon was also called 
to give evidence as to character. He said that 
Lenardi had been among the best and most steady 
of his workmen, but that for some time previously 
to his leaving Toulon he had become somewhat 
derangi, but that all his comrades agreed in at¬ 
tributing the change in his habits to disappointment 
in some love affair, for when rallied on the subject 
he had suddenly left the place in disgust, and an¬ 
nounced his intention of coming to Paris, since 
which time he had not beheld him till this hour. 

There was nothing more to be said, nothing 
more could be done. My evidence of the excla¬ 
mation I had heard, of the laughter which accom¬ 
panied it, was looked upon as puerile, and indeed 
almost disbelieved ; so Lenardi was acquitted, and 
stood a free man by the unanimous decision of his 
judges. There were many amongst us who 
thought him an ill-used man, and as in this place 
every sentiment is exaggerated, and people always 
run into extremes; from having been an object of 
execration, Lenardi became, in the eyes of the 
multitude, a kind of victim, and a false, unhealthy 
interest was got up amongst us about him. Com- 
pagnonage (o\ind itself offended and aggrieved that 
one of its members should have been so hardly 
dealt by, and notliing then was too liberal to show 
the deep sense of the injustice which had been in¬ 
flicted. 

As for the grief of the “ Mother” and the de¬ 
spair of poor Marguerite, none can tell them. From 
the hour of the discovery of Matteo’s death the girl 
had been hovering between the loss of life and of 
reason. She had not left her bed since that hour, 
and the ** Mother” had devoted her whole time to 
the tending of her daughter, whose chamber she 
left not for a single instant. 

Now mark how an all-wise Providence had or- 
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dered that the truth should be brought to IMt, thought, actually bounded on his chair at these 
and justice dealt at last to the guilty one. It is words, and, looking angrily at the speaker, moved 
a custom among the comoagnoTts of every class to uneasily from hk place, and took another seat be- 
carry a private femlle ae roiUs, independently of hind him. 

the one which the regdations of the police act **Ah! the traveller’s tales come at last,” said 
obliges him to have. This is signed and counter- one of the company; I thought Pierre could not 
signed by the owners of the different Maisons journey far without bringing home wondrous 
Matemelles where he may have lodged upon his things. And pray how is this miracle brought 
journey, and entitles him to lodgings at certain about?” 

others of these houses in the various towns through Why, by the simplest means in the world,” 
which he may pass. Before departing for the south said the lad, indignant that his veracity should be 
Lenardi had brought his paper to be signed by the doubted; '* the weapon they fight with is a long 
” Mother” of this house ; such a precaution teing narrow bag filled with sand, and 1 was told that 
considered doubly necessary after me suspicious oc- many of them were so dexterous in the use of it 
currence which had taken place beneath her roof, that they could kill an adversary by a single blow.” 
and which of course had spr^ among every branch ”Tush!” again exclaimed the same doubting 
of compajntonage from one end of Prance to the listener; traveller's tales all these, and we poor 
other. The ” Mother” could not refuse to put her credulous Parisians—;” he interrupted himself in 
mark to the paper, although she did so whb many his speech to ask pardon of Lenardi for having 
a deep sob, but nothing could induce her to see caus^ him to start so violently when he bad en<f 
Lenaim, and he remained here in the diauffoir denly leant across hhn to reach a log which stood 
until the ” Mother” sent back his ftuUle de ratUe. in the comer behind him. 

It was a dull and weary hour. There were Meanwhile, the persevering Pierre had resumed, 
about a dozen of ns assembled here, and Lenardi while his persecutor was b^ed stuffing the log 
was seated in the midst. The lamp burnt low and into the fire. ** But what I saw was nothing to 
dingily, and I was very sad, for the whole scene, what I heard; for I was told that the stone-cutters 
with the sight of Lenardi, reminded me of the of Maros poesessed the art of making a man disap- 
night of his arrival. He, however, had lost none pear without any trace whatever.” 
of his usual calmness, although I observed that he I fixed my eye upon Lenardi; be wAs deadly 
once fixed a singularly wild and startled gaze upon p^, and his breath cams quick and hurried through 
the wooden setUe by the polle which Matteo had his set teeth, while he stared at the speaker with a 
occupied on the night in question, as though he vacant, haggard look. No one observed him but 
still beheld him seated there. They were how- myself, for they were all too much interested in 
ever a kindly set of fellows^hoee young annmsg- the tale of wonder to think of aught beside; and 
noits, and endeavored to divert Lenardi by making Pierre continued. 

him forget all the sad circumstances which had ” At Mams, I have heard that the weapon is 
befallen him in that house, and so kept up as well more deadly still. It is the skin of an eel filled 
as possible a sort of running conversation, which with die marUe dust from the qnarty there, 
was nourished by his answers to their various They told me diat this instrument, when wielded 
questions, as to the road he meant to travel, aod by an expert hand, can deal a blow so hard and so 
the towns he would have to visit. Each one gave elastio that death will ensue on the instant. Two 
his advice and opinion. He must see this, he must stt<di blows between the shoulders, on the spine, 
see that. will leave no mark, not even the slightest hniiae, 

** Talk of seeing strange sights, have you ever whereby to judge.” 
visited the Spanish frontier?” said young Pierre, He stoppol, for a loud uneardily shriek, a kind 
the joiner, wtm bad just returned from the south, of yell which made us dl start to our feet, on the 
his merry black eyes twinkling with mischief, as instant echoed through the hdL There was a 
he asked the question. ” That’s the country for heavy fall too, and a loud groan, and there stood 
a lad of mettle. Such strange doings there; such before our eyes, pale and ghastly in the dim light, 
cudgeling, such fighting! It did one good to see her hair streaming wildly over her shoulders, and 
men who could staud a stout knock or two without her eye glaiing on the prostrate form of Lenardi, 
crying quarter, or running to the nearest justice the daughter m the house—^Marguerite ! 
for rMress.” “ *T was he—’t was he who did the deed !” ot- 

** What mean you, Pierre?” cried one of his claimed she hoarudy, and grasping with frantic vio- 
listeners; ” tell us something about these strange lence the collar of Iw vest; “ bind him fast, secure 
sights and this strange fighting.” him quick I say; these are no traveller’s tales, bnt 

” Lord, it would take you till to-morrow to hear hideous, hateful truths—see you not that he is a 
it all,” returned the youth. ” They often fight stone-cutter by trade, and that he comes from—” 
for pleasure in these parts, and each village has We did not await the oondusion of her sentence, 
its mode of combat. At Arcoz, for example, With a loud and simultaneous shout we reshed 
where I passed the night, I saw a game of single- upon Lenardi, who had fallen from his chair and 
stick which I shall not soon forget. To see the sml laj strug^ng on the floor. Strong hands 
blood spurt out as their arms wheeled round and were at his throat, strong arms were coiled around 
round, describing circles in the air so rapidly that his form, and all hope of escape was at an end. 
you scarcely knew they moved at all, until one or Again was he conveyed to prison amid the hoot- 
other sank exhausted, seeming to bleed at every ings of the populace, but thb time he bore it not 
pore. Oh, ’t was a horrid sight! And then again with calmness, but gave way to every frantic de^ 
at Orti *t wasdidbrent; the weapon there is of an- monstration of despair. He felt that the hand of 
other kind. No blocKl is spilt, no bones are broken, Providence had gnided his detection, and confessed 
and the victim has been known to fall down dead, the whole truth ere hb fate was decided by the law. 
and yet dbplay no mark of injury, save one single The story was but short; he bad not much to 
bruise occasioned by the mortal blow. ” tell. He had been to Corsica, not to seek for 

Lenaidi, who had been apparently buried in work, but lured by hb love for the flower of the 
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bland, Gennara Osbaldi! She loved him in re-| 
turn, but had uken a solemn vow before our Lady 
of the Rock never to marry while Maiieo Lozani 
was roamin^ through the world, and the bloody 
vest of her own brother, Paolo, hung against the 
wall at home. Her letter to Lenardi was found in 
his bos4>m, in answer no doubt to his own announce¬ 
ment that the vendtlta was complete and satisfied. 
It was sublime—full of passionate and earnest grat¬ 
itude ; she told him that the blood-stained garment 
was taken down from the nail where it had hung 
so long like a ghastly spectre, stifling all their joys, 
and turning each smile to bitterness. She bade 
him use all despatch in returning to the bland to 
take possession of the home which was hencefor¬ 
ward to be hb, for her father's pride and gratitude 
were such that he would give up the farm and 
property to the brave achiever of the vendttta^ and 
longed to embrace him as hb son. She concluded 
by saying that they had fixed the day of the wed¬ 
ding for the opening of poor Paolo’s grave, and 
the placing of the bloody vest upon his c<»f!in in 
order that the day might he one of entire festival 
and joy to all; not merely to the living amid their 
sunshine and their flowers, but also to the unfor¬ 
gotten dead in the dark and silent grave ! 

He had followed, with a perseverance worthy of 
a better cause, every trace of Matteo until he found 
him at the Mabon Matemelle. It seemed as if 
some fiend had guided the chance which had caused 
the poor lad to request him to stay that night. He 
had done the deed at midnight, and it w'as his 
voice which I had heard calling out in savage glee 
to Gennara Osbaldi. He had sat by the corpse till 
dawn, and then had sallied forth to throw the fatal 
weapon so well described by Pierre, and which he 
had brought rolled in the mantle across hb shoulder, 
into the Seine, from the parapet of the quai before 
the house, safe in the assurance that the murder 
never could be discovered. 

The rest b knowrn to us all. The strange fatal¬ 
ity which had guided Lenardi straight to the cham¬ 
ber of Matteo had caused the sudden and unex¬ 
pected entrance of Marguerite into the cftavffotr. 
It appeared that the feuille de route which Lenardi 
had brought to be signed by the “ Mother” w as 
taken into Marguerite's chamber, where the doctor 
was at the moment visiting his patient. It was a 
natural consequence of the circumstance that a con¬ 
versation should ensue concerning Matteo and Len¬ 
ardi, which, although carried on in a whisper, had 
reached the ear of Marguerite. She had stolen 
from her bed, aroused by some dreamy vision of 
which she could never give a distinct account, and 
had wandered, with the restlessness of fever, into 
the chauffoir. She had stood for some moments, 
unperceived by us all, behind the chair in which 
Lenardi sat, and it was the tale w'hich Pierre was 
narrating that aroused within her at once, and with 
raystenous clear-sightedness, the conviction of the 
hidden truth ! 

Alas, alas ! the poor maiden remained not long 
amongst us after thb event, and when our Mo¬ 
ther” followed her to the grave she vowed that 
none should ever replace her in her love but Loui- 
son, whom she cherbhes with maternal care for 
Matteo’s sake. 

Lenardi was condemned to death, but his sen¬ 
tence was afterwards commuted into the galleys 
for life, and he was sent to Brest, where he still 
remains a hopeless slave. There is one beside 
him, however, at this hour whose love can make 
captivity even sweet—one who has left the free¬ 
dom of the hills, a life of plenty and of ease, aod 


a loving family, to live amid the pent-up air, the 
horrid sights and sounds of that hell on earth 
where Lenardi b henceforth doomed to dwell— 
one whose ardent love—whose undiminished eral- 
tiude, have made hb punbhment beward.— That 
one was once the flower of her native country— 
Gennara Osbaldi. 

• • • • • 

The Corsican had scarcely finbhed hb story 
before he was called away by bis patron, and 
finding we were not likely to gather more informa¬ 
tion that day we took our departure, resolving, 
however, that this first vbit should not be the la^ 
to the Matson Matemelle, G. c. 

The Bible. —We meet with the following in¬ 
teresting facts in very opposite quarters. In a 
memoir of Archbbhop Carroll, in the U. S. Cath¬ 
olic Magazine, the writer says : 

** In one of hb walks in London, be became 
possessed, at a store of second-hand books, of an 
ancient copy of the Bible, which had been the 
companion of the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh 
during his long imprisonment, aod which contained 
upon a blank leaf the original copy of verses writ¬ 
ten by the illustrious captive the night before hb 
execution.* Thb precious autograph is now in 
the rich collection of Robert Gilmore, Esq., of Bal¬ 
timore.” 

In a speech by the Rev. Dr. Robbins, at the last 
anniversary meeting of the American Bible Soci¬ 
ety, he stated that there has been lately publbhed, 
at Oxford, a magnificent copy of the first edition of 
“ King James' Bible,” (our present noble stand¬ 
ard version,) the translation of which was made in 
1611. It b printed word for word, page for page, 
letter for letter, a perfect fac simile of the original 
copy. A copy of this curious and elegant work is 
in the possession of the American Bible Society. 
In the same speech. Dr. R. related the following 
pleasing incident, which, as he well observed, 
** Americans ought to know and remember 

“ In the time of the revolutionary conflict between 
the colonies and the mother country, in consequence 
of the great impediments interpos^ to conveyance 
between the two countries, and the suspension of 
intercourse, there was found to be a great want 
of Bibles. Robert Aitkin, of Philadelphia, a book¬ 
seller, in thb exigency, expressed a wish to Con¬ 
gress to issue, under their protection and patron¬ 
age, a copy of the Scriptures, and for this purpose 
petitioned that body, then sitting in Philadelphia, 
in 1781, for permission to do so. A favorable re¬ 
port [w'hich Dr. R. read] was made on this memo¬ 
rial, and a committee was appointed, consisting of 
the Rev. William White, (afterwards Bishop 
White,) James Duane, and another, to supervise 
the publication proposed; they discharge thb 
duty, made a report to Congress, and a resolution 
of approbation w'as passed by that body.”— Ban- 
ner of the Cross. 

* “Even such is time, which takes in trust' 

Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 

And pays us nought hul age and dust, 

Which in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways. 

Shuts up the story of our days: 

Aod from which grave, and earth, and dust, 

The Lord shall raise me up, 1 trust.** 
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From BttU’t Messenger of 10 August, before heerinf of the bom* 
bardment of Tangier. 

ON THE PRESENT CRISIS AS TO WAR OR PEAC^ 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

As nothing can be more important than this sub¬ 
ject, involving as it does the question whether the 
present peace shall continue, or whether that gene¬ 
ral war shall be renewed which for twenty years 
devastated Europe, we shall proceed to examine the 
point with that gravity which its real magnitude 
requires, and we trust with that temper and sobriety 
which become the character of our paper. In the 
first place we have employed the terms, the renewal 
of a general war, because in the present state of 
Europe any interruption of peace must lead to the 
renei;^ of war amongst all European nations. The 
French government, or rather the people, are ren¬ 
dered so sore by past recollections and past humilia¬ 
tions, that war will no sooner be commenced, than 
the French annies will march into Belgium ; Prussia 
will take the alarm, and the war will hence infallibly 
extend into the Rhenish provinces now occupied by 
that power. The certain success of France on the 
first onset would justly excite the apprehensions of 
Austria, and thus the war would spread through 
Europe. Such would be the certain and immediate 
effect of any war between England and France. It 
becomes, therefore, a point of the first interest to 
examine the existing probability of such an interrup¬ 
tion of the general peace of Europe, as is at present 
threatened by the critical affairs of Morocco, and by 
the recent outrages of the French governor in Ota- 
heiie. But that we may not seem to give any undue 
importance to an affair which we really regard to 
involve very little peril, we shall summarily observe, 
before entering upon the inquiry, that the affair of 
Morocco onlv is the critical part of the question. As 
regards Otaheite, the single point is to procure an 
apology for the arrest of Mr. Pritchard, who, at the 
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period of the outrage complained of, had divested 
himself of his official character as English consul, 
and was simply a private British subject. Now, 
separating this from the Morocco question, no rea¬ 
sonable doubt can exist but that the French govern¬ 
ment would give us a like satisfaction, which they 
so freely gave in the preyious case of Ilupetit Thou- 
ars. The affair of Morocco, therefore, is the main 
point of inquiry. 

This part of the question distributes itself into two 
heads ; first, the right and policy of the British gov¬ 
ernment to make this a question of peace or war; 
and secondly, assuming that this right and policy 
exist, whether the present circumstances are such as 
to render it probable that our government will be 
called upon to act on them. 

Now, the right in question is founded upon the 
general principle which has been long acted upon in 
Europesm diplomacy, but which was more distinctly 
recognised, first, in the general treaty of Vienna in 
1815; and secondly, by Lord Palmerston and the 
Whig government in the more recent settlement of 
the ^airs of Turkey and Syria. The principle is 
briefly this:—that aU independent nations shall be 
considered to be now and at all times the legitimate 
possessors of their actual territories, and shall here¬ 
after hold them, not only upon the right of private 
proprietors, but under the general settlement of the 
commonwealth of Europe, and under a guarantee 
that the rights of each shall be protected and sup¬ 
ported by the power of all. That wars, indeed, be¬ 
tween any two powers, upon partial and incidental 
disputes, may arise and must be allowed; that the 
victorious party may in such case take compensation 
for the injury alleged, and demand due satisfaction 
for the costs incurred; but still not to such an extent, 
as either to extinguish an independent nation, or 
endanger the established balance of power in the 
general European settlement. We have stated this 
principle and its limitation so fully, and we trust so 
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exactly, as to render it needless to explain the basis 
upon which it rests,—that of maintaining such a bal¬ 
ance of power, as may secure every member of the 
commonwealth of stales from any danger of the 
aggrandizement of any one nation in particular. Its 
further utility consists in the general recognition of 
the like legitimacy as to the property of nations and 
the estates of private proprietors; thus laying doum an 
obvious principle of natural justice, and denouncing in 
their very origin all wars of ambition and conquest. 

As to the particular application of this principle to 
England and France with respect to Morocco, it is 
eviJent that the possession by France of the whole 
coast of the Mediterranean, and the conquest of the 
empire of Morocco, would endanger the trade of 
England in that sea, and would bring France, with a 
perilous accession of power, into a commanding re¬ 
lation over Eg}’pt. It would entail on us the cost of 
a perpetual fleet of great force in the Mediterranean, 
and would eventually bring the Italian provinces into 
great peril. It is thus obvious that we have a clear 
interest and policy to prevent this conquest,—we do 
not say, at the cost of war, but certainly at the cost 
of every effort which our diplomacy can exercise. 

The second point of the question is : What is the 
actual state of the present circumstances ? Are they 
such as to warrant any serious apprehensions that 
they will issue in war ? 

Now, by a careful comparison of the intelligence 
received up to the present time, it appears that the 
Emperor of Morocco had suddenly and hastily quitted 
his capital, Fez, and proceeded to a remote part of 
his dominions. His Majesty found that nearly the 
whole body of his people had become resolved upon 
what they call a “ holy war,” and that, whatever his 
own inclmation might be, he would find it nearly im¬ 
possible to resist the general impulse. Having been 
informed that 3lr. Drummond Hay, the British consul 
at Tangier, was on his road on a purpose of medi¬ 
ation, and with an express commission from the 
British government, his Majesty commanded that he 
should follow him. During this journey, and during 
the process of Mr. Drummond Hay towards the em¬ 
peror, viz,, on the 23d of July, the Prince de Joinville, 
the French admiral, arrived in the Bay of Tangier. 
He was immediately visited by one of the ministers, 
from the emperor, with a message left for him by his 
Majesty in person. The prince declared this mes¬ 
sage to be unsatisfactory, and returned an answer 
with the French ultimatum^ accompanied with a pe¬ 
remptory declaration that he should seize Tangier, 
and that the French marshal and army would march 
to Fez, unless these terms were accepted by the 2d 
of August. It appears, also, that the prince himself 
entertained so little expectation that the emperor 
would agree to these terms, that he withdrew the 
French consul, and so great was the consequent 
panic in Tangier, that all the European inhabitants 
were betaking themselves to flight in the ships in the 
harbor. 

“ The prince,” says an account before us, “ was 
compelled to resort to a device to accomplish the 
escape of the French consul, it being the policy of 
these barbarous powers to seize the persons of consuls 
as hostages. He invited the consul, his secretary, 
and others, on board his ship as guests to a and 
immediately afterwards sent a messaire to the gov¬ 
ernor of Tangier, that, in the case of any violence 
against the Europeans, he should instantly bombard 
the town. Vessels of all kinds have been since tak¬ 
ing over to Gibraltar Christian and Jewish families, 
who embarked in the utmost consternation, many 
leaving behind property of considerable value. Our 
consul general in Morocco, Mr. Hay, has not yet ar¬ 
rived, and it is pretty certain, that, unless his efforts 
with the emperor are successful in inducing the latter 
to agree to the proposals of the French government, 
steps will be taken which must be very embarrassing 
to our government. Not a Christian now remains in 


[ Tangier, and no Jew who could come away has 
risked staying behind to be exposed to all the horrors 
of the Bedouin troops—horrors they apprehend more 
than the French shells.” 

It appears, by subsequent accounts, that Mr. Drum¬ 
mond Hay had seen the emperor, and was within 
two days of Tangier. It was doubtful what message 
he brought, but as the French ultinwtvm had been 
sent od to the emperor in his absence, it was feared 
that he could bring nothing satisfactory. 

As regards the affairs of Otaheite, we have already 
above stated that the only feature in this case is the 
extraordinary folly of the French governor and his 
party in that island ; and that the single point which 
regards ourselves is to procure a due apology for the 
arrest of Mr. Pritchard, which we entertain no doubt 
will be immediately given. The only difficulty in 
the matter is that it has now become mixed up with 
the afffairs of Morocco, and that the two points will 
thus go together. This will, probably, occasion some 
delay in the satisfactory settlement; but as Otaheite 
itself is of less value and importance than the Isle 
of Man, and in no way whatever connected with 
British interests of any worth, it is most absurd to 
apprehend that either of the two governments would 
involve themselves in war for such an object. The 
whole matter thus comes to this, that the amicable 
settlement of the Morocco affair wdll include that of 
Otaheite ; and as we entertain but little fear that the 
one point will be pacifically arranged, we have little 
apprehension as respects the other. At the present 
age of the French king, and with the certain perils 
and difficulties which his heir will have to encoun¬ 
ter upon his accession, it is incredible that a sove¬ 
reign of such prudence and experience .should involve 
himself in a war for such objects with a powerful 
government like that of Great Britain. 

It is true indeed that there exists a very strong war 
party both in the Chambers and amongst the people of 
France. It is true, also, that Count Mole, one of the 
leaders of the conservative party in France, has unac¬ 
countably fallen into this popular spirit. But, happily 
for the cause of general peace, though unfortunately for 
the character of this eminent man himself, the Sir Robert 
Peel of Prance, this is merely one of those changes of poli¬ 
tics, into which men are led by the violence of party, and for 
TOrty objects and opposition only. In order lo displace 
M. Guizot, Count Mole has long been laboring to form a 
coalition with all the adverse parties. Bat tms pecaliar 
difficulty of the French king and TOvemraent bas also 
been foreseen and well considered by Sir R. Peel. In 
one of his recent speeches upon the aflTairs of Otaheite. 
” I very much lament,” said Sir Robert, “ these untoward 
cvenlsin Otaheite, but upon no other ground do I so much 
lament them, as u|)on that of their affording a fresh 
opportunity for the efforts of the war party which unhap¬ 
pily exists in Prance. Considering the former conduct 
of the French government as regarded the affair of 
Dupetit Thoiiars in this same island, and considering, 
also, that the recent excesses of the French officers in 
Otaheite must have occurred before the receipt of the 
new instructions sent out from France, I entertain the 
strongest confidence that all due satisfaction will be 

S ven for any unauthorized violence committed on 9 
ritish subject.” 

Now, having this assurance from no less authority than 
Sir R. Peel himself, is it reasonable to entertain any 
apprehension upon I he affair of Otaheite? We repeat, 
therefore, in conclusion, that everything depends upon 
the settlement of the affairs of Morocco; and at the time 


we are writing we think we may also add, that it is the 
prevalent opinion of all those who are best informed 
upon the subject, that here also the British government 
will receive all that reasonable satisfactiem which they 
are entitled to require. It is our own (pinion that the 
two powers, France and Morocco, will be forced into 
war ; but it is also our opinion that the King of France 
and his government will give such explicit assurances 
that no conquest is meditated, and that no annexation 
will be madfe, as our own government, upon its part, 
making due allowances for the necessity and exigency of 
the case, will deem it expedient to accept; and that thus 
no war between France and Elngland will break out upoa 
this object. 
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From the Monlhlj Review. 

Lectures on Electricity, comprising Galvanism, 

Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, Magneto- and 

Thermo-Electricity. By Henrt Noad. Author 

of ** Lectures on Chemistry,” &o. George 

Knight and Sons. 

” There is perhaps no branch of experimental 
philosophy which is received by persons of all 
ages with greater pleasure than Electricity. The 
reasons are obvious. It is the science suscepti¬ 
ble of the most famUiar demonstration, and its 
phenomena, from the striking and ocular manner 
in which they are presented, are calculated to 
arrest the attention, and become fixed on the mind 
more powerfully than those of any other science. 
To this may be added its connection with the most 
sublime and awful of the agencies of nature; its 
secret and hidden influence in promoting at one 
time the decomposition of bodies, and at another 
time their reformation ; at one lime, in its current 
form causing the elements of water to separate, 
and exhibiting them in the form of gases; and at 
another time in its condensed form causing these 
same gases to reunite, and become again identi¬ 
fied with water; now in its current form exhibiting 
the roost wonderful, and sometimes terrible eflfects 
on the muscles and limbs of dead animals, and 
now in its condensed form moving with a velocity 
that is beyond conception through the living body, 
and communicating a shock through fifty or a 
thousand persons at the same instant; now exhib¬ 
iting its mighty powers in the thunder storm, and 
now working slowly and quietly in the develop¬ 
ment of beautiful crystals. With such varied 
subjects for contemplation and admiration, it is no 
wonder if electricity should be a favorite and fasci¬ 
nating study.” 

Such is the opening paragraph of Mr. Noad’s 
“ new and greatly enlarged edition” of his Lec¬ 
tures on Electricity, which are designed to give a 
popular account of the present state of the sci¬ 
ences on which they treat, and to show their con¬ 
nexion with each other. The progress of this 
department of science, and the recent applications 
of it to useful purposes, has been astonishingly 
great. The number of facts, indeed, which are 
constantly accumulating within its range, is so 
vast and valuable, as to render it almost impossi¬ 
ble to keep pace with the progress by any series 
of editions! for even while the present work was 
going through the press, several important contri¬ 
butions to its study appeared, which the author 
has been obliged to throw into an Appendix, these 
having come at too late an hour to occupy their 
proper places in the work itself. In respect of 
rapidity of progress, electricity bears a striking 
resemblance to chemistry, a science in which 
what is new to-day may be superseded by some 
discovery to-morrow. We may insmnee amongst 
the latest and most important, applications of elec¬ 
tricity to telegraphic purposes on our railroads; 
while, as regards the practicability of employing 
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electro-magnetism as a moving power, a field is 
ofiered for the most interesting speculation and 
beautiful experiment. Mr. Noad cites the remarks 
of the editor of the Engineer's Magazine on this 
subject^ and we copy out the greater portion of 
the passage. 

Should it (electro-magnetism) ever lead to the 
results anticipated from it as a prime mover, there 
are many advantages which it will possess over 
steam. The clash, din, and concussion occasioned 
by steam-engine machinery—the dread of explo¬ 
sions—and the smoke, dust, and danger of fire, 
would all be got rid of. The only noise in an 
electro-magnetic locomotive, or boat, would be 
that of the wheels, and the batteries could be 
charged in such a manner as to avoid all disagree¬ 
able smell. But even if the method of exciting 
them should be such as to produce hydrogen gas, 
this, instead of being permitted to escape and 
annoy passengers, could be collected and rendered 
available as a means of producing light and heat 
when required. So far, however, as light is 
concerned, it could be obtained otherwise, at no 
additional expense ; for a piece of charcoal being 
interposed at a small breach in the wires con¬ 
nected with the batteries, would, by its ignition, 
afford the most intense and brilliant light imagina¬ 
ble, and furnish the means also of communicating 
signals to an immense distance. We are inclined, 
however, to think that the application of this new 
prime mover to navigation, particularly on the 
ocean, holds out better hopes of success than its 
application to locomotives on the land. Iron ves¬ 
sels have now been proved well adapted for duly 
at sea: and since that metal and salt water con¬ 
stitute two important elements of the voltaic bat¬ 
tery, may not some means of introducing a third 
element be suggested, so that a great part, if not 
the whole of the surface of the ship, may be 
called into action for the purpose of furthering 
her progress; thus making the ocean so far her 
propeller as w’ell as support, while her own body 
also performed two important offices? Much less 
weight would also require to be carried by an 
electro-magnetic boat, than by a steamer, and she 
could therefore undertake much longer voyages. 

Mr. Noad’s lectures, which profess merely to 
be a compilation of a series of topics that embrace 
those points of electrical science most interesting 
to the general reader, may be recommended 
warmly as a judicious selection, and as handled 
with all the clearness and ease of which the sub¬ 
jects and the occasion are susceptible. Although 
properly a compilation, it yet presents such a 
gathering and disposal of facts, and such a perti¬ 
nency of observation, as no one but a master of 
the science, so far as it has hitherto been carried, 
could have produced. A happy combination seems 
to take place throughout of the amusing and the 
instructive, of the satisfying and of the stimulating 
to study. We look upon the volume to be an 
excellent elementary book. A few paragraphs, 
and such as do not require any of the wood outs— 
nearly three hundred in number—^for illustration 
will be acceptable, at the same time aflbrding both 
samples of the. work, and inducements to become 
acquainted with the discoveries of philosophers in 
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this grand and gloriocis region of scientific in- | 
quiry. * • 

It appears that, according to Wheatstone’s exper¬ 
iments, electricity travels at the enormous velocity 
of 576,000 miles in a second. A note abont this 
velocity, and also relating to the motion of light, 
which is similarly rapid, shall be cited in order to 
exalt, if possible, the conceptions, and to point 
attention to the marvels with which the material 
world teems. 

Light is about eight minutes thirteen seconds in 
passing from the sun to the earth, so that it may 
be considered as moving at the rate of one hun¬ 
dred and ninety-two miles in a second, perfornimg 
the tour of the world in about the same lime that 
it requires to wink with our eye-lids, and in much 
less than a swift runner occupies in taking a single 
stride. • • * * * Such is the velocity of light, 
that a flash of it from the sun w’ould be seen in 
little more than eight minutes after its emission; 
whereas the sound evolved at the same time (sup¬ 
posing a medium like air capable of conveying 
sound between the sun and earth) would not reach 
us in less than fourteen years and thirty-seven 
days; and a canon ball proceeding with its greatest 
speed, in not less than twenty years. The velocity 
of electricity is so great, that the most rapid 
motion that can be produced by art, appears to be 
actual rest when compared with it. A wheel 
revolving with a rapidity sufficient to render its 
spokes invisible, when illuminated by a flash of 
lightning, is seen for an instant with all its spokes 
distinct, as if it were in a state of absolute repose; 
because however rapid the rotation may be, the 
light has come and already ceased befiire the 
wheel has had time to turn through a sensible 
space: the following beautiful experiment was 
made by Wheatstone :—A circular piece of paste- ! 
board w'as divided into three sections, one of which 
was painted blue, another yellow and a third red; 
on causing the dii^ to revolve rapidly, it appeared 
white, b^ause a sunbeam consists of a mixture 
of these colors, and the rapidity of the motion 
caused the distinction of colors to be lost to the 
eye: but the instant the pasteboard was illumi¬ 
nated by the electric spark, it seemed to stand 
still, and each color was as distinct as if the disc 
were at rest. 

By a beautiful application of this principle, 
Wheatstone contrived an apparatus by which he 
has demonstrated that the light of the electric 
discharges does not last the millionth part of a 
second of time. His plan was to view the image 
of a spark reflected from a plane mirror, which, 
by means of a train of wheels, was kept in rapid 
rotation on a horizontal axis. The number of 
revolutions performed by the mirror was ascer¬ 
tained by meant of the sound of a siren connected 
with it, and still more successfully by that of an 
arm striking against a card, to be 800 in a second. 
The angular motion of the image being twice as 
great as that of the mirror, it was easy to compute 
the interval of time occupied by the light during 
its appearance in two successive points of its 
.apparent path; when thus viewed, it was ascer- 
itained that the image passed over half a degree 
(ao angle, which being equal to about an inch 
seen at the distance of ten feet, is easily detected 
by the eye) in 1,152,000th part of a second. The 
result of these experiments, as regarded the devi¬ 
ation of the spark, was, that it did not occupy 


even this minute portion of time: but when the 
electric discharge of a battery was made to pM 
through a copper wire of half a mile in length, 
interropted both in the middle and also at its two 
extremities, so as to present three sparks, they 
each gave a spectrum considerably elongated and 
indicating the duration of the spark of the 24,000th 
part of a second. The sparks at both extremities 
of the circuit were perfectly simultaneous, both in 
their period of commencement and termination; 
but that which took place in the middle of the 
circuit, though of equal duration with the former, 
occurred later by at least the millionth part of a 
second, indicating a velocity of transmission from 
the former point to the latter, of nearly 288,000 
miles in a second,—a velocity which exceeds that 
of light itself. 

From what is said of the physiological effects 
of common electricity we extract the following 
paragraphs:— 

It is stated by Mr. Morgan, that if a strong 
shock be passed through the diaphragm, the so£ 
den contraction of the muscles of respiration will 
act 80 violently on the air of the lungs, as to 
occasion a loud and involuntary shout; but that a 
small charge occasions in the gravest persons a 
violent fit of laughter: persons of great nervous 
sensibility are aflected much more readily than 
others. 

A small charge sent through the spine instantly 
deprives the person for a moment of all muscular 
power, and he generally falls to the ground. If 
the charge be very powerful, instant death is occa¬ 
sioned. Mr. Singer states that a charge passed 
through the head gave him the sensation of a vio¬ 
lent and universal blow, which was followed by a 
transient loss of memory and indistinctness of 
vision. A small charge sent through the head of a 
bird will so far derange the optic nerve as to pro¬ 
duce permanent blindness; and a coated surface 
of thirty square inches of glass will exhaust the 
whole nervous system to such a degree as to cause 
immediate death. Animals the most tenacious of 
life are destroyed by energetic shocks passed 
through the body. Van Marum found that eels 
are irrecoverably deprived of life when a shock b 
sent through their whole body ; when only a part 
of the body is included in the circuit, the destrno- 
tion is confined to that individual part, while the 
rest retains the power of motion. 

The bodies of animals killed by lightning are 
found to undergo rapid putrefaction; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance, that after death the blood 
does not coagulate. 

There can be no doubt that electricity is very 
materially concerned in the economy both of animiu 
and vegetable life, but we possess no precise infor¬ 
mation on the subject. It is not improbable that it 
may have something to do with the rise of sap, 
from the fact that electricity always increases the 
velocity of a fluid moving in a capillary tube. On 
vegetables strong shocks have the same effects as 
on animals, namely, produce death: a very slight 
charge is sufficient to kill a balsam. It may 
ther be observed that living vegetables are the 
most powerful conductors with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. Mr. Weeks found that a eoated jar, 
having forty-six inches of metallie surface, wan 
repeatedly discharged by the activity of a vegntn- 
ble point, in 4 min. 6 sec.; while the same jag, 
charged in the same degree, required 11 min. 6 
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sec. to free it from ita electric contents by means 
€)f a metallic point: the points in both cases being 
equi-distaiit. The same gentleman also found 
that the gold leaf electroscope is powerfully af¬ 
fected by a jar at the distance of nearly seven 
feet, when the cap of the instrument is furnished 
with a branch of the shrub called butcher's broom; 
though the same instrument, when mounted with 
pointed metallic wires, is not perceptibly affected 
until the charged jar approaches to within two 
feet of the cap. 

If a blade of grass and a needle be held pointing 
towards the prime conductor of a machine, w'hile 
the person holding them recedes from the instru¬ 
ment, a small luminous point will appear on the 
apex of the grass long after it has vanished from 
the apex of the needle. 

The paragraphs which we next extract concern 
the Gymnotus, a fish resembling an eel, and pos¬ 
sessed of electrical properties. A specimen was 
for some time in the Gallery of Practical Science 
in Adelaide street, where it remained in a healthy 
and vigorous condition from August 1838, till 
March 1842. “ The length of this fish was forty 

inches. At first it was fed with blood, which was 
nightly put into the water, which was changed 
for fresh water in the morning; subsequently it 
was supplied with small fish, such as gudgeon, 
carp, and perch, one of which on an average it 
consumed daily.” Numerous experiments were 
instituted by Dr. Faraday and others with this 
fine specimen ; and the following are a few of the 
observations and results that were noticed. 

The Gymnotus can stun and kill fish, which are 
in very various positions to its own body. Dr. 
Faraday describes the behavior of the eel on one 
occasion when he saw it eat, as follows:—a live 
fish about five inches in length, caught not half a 
minute before, was dropped into the tub. The 
Gymnotus instantly turned round in such a manner 
as to form a coil inclosing the fish, the latter rep¬ 
resenting a diameter across it: a shock passed, 
and there in an instant was the fish struck motion¬ 
less, as if by lightning, in the midst of the water,* 
its side floating to the light. The Gymnotus 
made a turn or two to look for its prey, which 
having found, he bolted, and then went searching 
about for more. Living as this animal does in the 
midst of such a good conductor as water, it seems 
at first surprising that it can sensibly electrify 
anything; but in fact it is the very conducting 
power of the water which favors and increases 
the shock, by moistening the skin of the ani¬ 
mal through which the Gymnotus discharges its 
battery. This is illustrated by the fate of a 
Gymnotus which had been caught and confined 
for the purpose of transmission to this country. 
Notwithstanding its wonderful powers, it was de¬ 
stroyed by a water rat; and when we consider the 
perfect manner in which the body of the rat is 
insulated, and that even when be dives beneath 
the water not a particle of the liquid adheres to 
him, we shall not feel surprised at the catastrophe. 

The Gymnotus appears to be sensible when he 
has shocked an animal, being made conscious of it, 
probably, by the mechanical impulse he receives, 
caused by the spasms into which he is thrown. 
When Dr. Faraday touched him with his hands, 
he gave him shock after shock ; but when he 
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touched him with glass rods, or insulated con¬ 
ductors, he gave one or two shocks felt by others 
having their hands in at a distance, but then ceased 
to exert the influence, as if made aware it had not 
the desired effect. Again, when he was touched 
with the conductor several limes for experiment 
on the galvanometer, Ac., and appeared to be 
languid or indifferent, and not willing to give 
shocks, yet, being touched by the hands, they by 
convulsive motion informed him that a sensitive 
thing was present, and he as quickly showed his 
power and willingness to astonish the experimenter. 

In these most wonderful animals then we behold 
the power of converting the nervous into the electric 
force. Is the converse of this possible 1 Possess¬ 
ing, as we do, an electric power far beyond that 
of the fish itself, is it irrational, or unphilosophical, 
to anticipate the time when we shall be able to 
reconvert the electric into the nervous force? 
Seebeck taught us how to commute heat into 
electricity ; and Peltier, more recently, has shown 
us how to convert the electricity into heal. By 
CErsted we were shown how to convert the eleotrio 
into the magnetic force, and Faraday has the 
honor of having added the other member of the 
full relation, by reacting back again and oonvertr 
ing magnetic into electric forces. 

Electro-magnetism and CErsted: 

In the year 1819, the famous discovery of 
electro-magnetism was made by CErsted, and since 
that time, nearly all the telegraphs that have been 
brought before the public are based on the de¬ 
flection of the magnetic needle by the voltaic 
current. It was Ampere who first suggested this 
application, and Mr. Alexander of Edinburgh who 
first took advantage of the suggestion. His tele¬ 
graph consisted of thirty-one wires, for the purpose 
of showing the alphabet in full, w'ith stops, Ac., 
in all thirty signals, which were shown upon a 
distant dial. A voltaic battery was provided, and 
a series of troughs of mercury to which were at¬ 
tached keys, to be pressed down by the finger of 
the operator, by which the voltaic circuit was 
completed ; thirty magnetic needles, each carry¬ 
ing a screen which concealed a letter, were fixed 
on the dial, and each needle had its corresponding 
key. When no electricity was passing, these 
screens remained stationary over the several letters, 
and consequently concealed them from view ; but 
when the current was made to flow, by the de¬ 
pression of a key, the corresponding needle in the 
distant instrument w'as deflected, carrying the 
screen with it, and uncovering the letter, which 
became exposed to view. 

Atmospheric electricity, and some of its phe¬ 
nomena. 


A great difference will be observed in the ap¬ 
pearance of the flashes of lightning during a 
thunder-storm. The scene is sometimes awfully 
magnificent by their brilliancy, frequency and ex¬ 
tent ; darting sometimes, on broad and well-defined 
lines, from cloud to cloud, and sometimes shooting 
towards the earth ; they then become zig-zag and 
irregular, or appear as a large and rapidly-moving 
ball of fire—an appearance usually designated by 
the ignorant a thunderbolt, and erroneously sup¬ 
posed to be attended by the fall of a solid body. 
The report of the thunder is also modified accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the country, the extent of the 
, air through which it passes, and the position of the 
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observer. Sometimes it sounds like the sudden 
emptying of a large cart-load of stones, sometimes 
like the firing of a volley of musketry; in these 
cases it usually follows the lightning immediately, 
and is near at hand ; when mure distant, it rumbles 
and reverberates, at first with a loud report, 
gradually dying away and reluming at intervals, 
or roaring like the discharge of heavy artillery. 

Again : 

A person may be killed by lightning, although 
the explosion takes place twenty miles off, by 
what is called the back stroke. Suppose that the 
two extremities of a cloud highly charged hang 
down to the earth, they will repel the electricity 
from the earth’s surface if it be of the same kind 
as their own, and will attract the other kind : if a 
discharge should suddenly take place at one end 
of the cloud, the equilibrium will instantly be re¬ 
stored by a flash at that point of the earth which 
is under the other. Though this back stroke 
is often sufficiently powerful to destroy life, it is 
never so terrible in its effects as the direct shock. 

When a building is struck by lightning, the 
diarge is generally determined towards the chim¬ 
ney, owing to its height, and to the conducting 
power of the carbon deposited in it; for it has j 
been demonstrated experimentally, that the electric 
fluid will pass with facility to a considerable dis¬ 
tance over a surface of carbon. 

The directions to be given as to the best 
positions of safety during a thunder storm, are 
few and simple. If out of doors, trees should be 
avoided ; and if from the rapidity with which the 
explosion follows the flash, it should be evident 
that the electric clouds are near at hand, a re¬ 
cumbent posture on the ground is the most secure. 
It is seldom dangerous to take shelter under sheds, 
carts or low buildings, or under the arch of a 
bridge ; the distance of twenty or thirty feet from 
tall trees or houses is rather an eligible situation, 
for, should a discharge take place, these elevated 
bodies are most likely to receive it, and less 
prominent bodies in the neighborhood are more 
likely to escape. It is right also to avoid water, 
for U is a good conductor; and the height of a 
human being near a stream is not unlikely to 
determine the direction of a discharge. Within 
doors we are perfectly safe if in the middle of a 
carpeted room, or when standing on a double 
hearthrrug. The chimney, for reasons above 
stated, should be avoided : upon the same principle 
gilt mouldings, bell-wires, &c., are in danger of 
being struck! In bed w^e are tolerably safe, 
blankets and feathers being bad conductors, and 
we are, consequently, to a certain extent, insul¬ 
ated. It is injudicious to take refuge in a cellar, 
because the discharge is often from the earth to 
a cloud, and buildings frequently sustain the 
greatest injury in the basement stories. 

The fate of Professor Richmann : 

In the year 1753, a fatal catastrophe, from in¬ 
cautious experiments upon atmospheric electricity, 
occurred to rrofessor Richmann, of St. Petersburg. 
He had erected an apparatus in the air, making a 
metallic communication between it and his study, 
where he provided meaps for repeating Franklin’s 
experiments. While engaged in describing to his 
. engpraver, Tokolow, the nature of the apparatus, a 
thunder-clap was heard, louder and more distant 
than any which had been remembered at St. Pe¬ 
tersburg. Richmann stooped towards the electro¬ 
meter to observe the force of the electricity, and 


as he stood in that posture, a great white and 
bluish fire appeared between the rod of the elee- 
trometer and his head. At the same time a sort 
of steam or vapor arose, which entirely benumbed 
the engraver, and made him sink on the ground.’* 
Seversd parts of the apparatus were broken in 
pieces and scattered about: the doors of the room 
were tom from their hinges, and the house shaken 
in every part. The wife of the professor, alarmed 
by the shock, ran to the room, and found her hus- 
l>and sitting on a chest, which happened to be be¬ 
hind him when be was struck, and leaning against 
the wall. He appeared to have been instantly 
struck dead ; a red spot was found on his forehead, 
his shoe was burst open, and a part of his waist¬ 
coat singed ; Tokolow was at the same time struck 
senseless. This dreadful accident was occasioned 
by the neglect on the part of Richmann, to pro¬ 
vide an arrangement by which the apparatus, when 
too strongly electnfied, might discharge itself into 
the earth, a precaution that cannot be too strongly 
urged upon ^1 who attempt experiments in atmos¬ 
pheric electricity. 


Having cited a few passages from Mr. Noad’s 
compilation, which are calculated to arrest the at¬ 
tention, and excite the cariosity relative to many 
of the most marvellous and astounding phenomena 
in nature, even supposing the reader to be previ¬ 
ously altogether unacquainted with the tritest facts 
of the science of electricity, we shall now throw 
out such observations and sentiments as may serve 
to point for a moment to some of the noblest strides 
that have yet been made in human advancement, 
and also to encourage glorious anticipations in re¬ 
gard to the achivements of the future. 

The knowledge of electricity, like that of most 
other branches of science, has arisen from very 
small beginnings, and arrived at its present state 
by slow and sometimes almost imperceptible gra¬ 
dations. Thales of Miletus, who flourished A. C. 
600, was acquainted with the property which am¬ 
ber possesses of attracting light substahees, and he 
thence concluded, that it must necessarily be ani¬ 
mated ; but the first person who expressly men¬ 
tioned this substance in his writings was Theo¬ 
phrastus, A. C. 300; and he also notices the elec¬ 
trical power of the Hneuriurn or tourmalin^ at least 
as far as this stone has the power of attracting 
light bodies. Pliny, who was suffocated in an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, A. D. 79, also occa¬ 
sionally mentions the attractive property of amber, 
which was of course not unknown to later natural^ 
ists; but they all seemr to have confined the prop¬ 
erty to amber, jet, and perhaps agate, till the year 
1660, when Dr. William Gilbert, a physician of 
London, published his treatise De Magnate. In 
this work we find that a considerable accession had 
been made to the list of electrics, as well as to that 
of the bodies on which they act. He is supposed 
to be the first who discovered the electrical prop¬ 
erty of excited glass; but his discovery seems to 
have extended scarcely any further than to the at¬ 
traction and repulsion of light bodies, as in amber; 
and for this purpose, he found that transparent 
glass answers the best. 
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Ck>mpare the infantOe condition of electrical sci¬ 
ence in the time of Dr. Gilbert with its position 
now, as this is exhibited briefly in the volume 
before us. And yet it merits remark that authors 
of discoveries of the first magnitude have remained 
unknown, notwithstanding the earnest endeavors 
of historians to rescue from oblivion names, which 
should never have been obliterated from the book 
of fame. He who first discovered the property 
which belongs to a magnetic needle when floating 
on the surface of a fluid, of pointing towards the 
north, should be esteemed the genuine inventor of 
the mariner^s compass. 

As far back, at least, as the middle of the sev¬ 
enteenth century, the action of the magnet upon 
i^on and steel, the properties of artificial magnets, 
and in fact all those notions upon magnetism which 
are to be found in works on natural philosophy 
published prior to the discovery of electro-magnet- 
ism, appear to have been prevalent. The science, 
indeed, remained stationary during ages, and 
seemed exhausted, until a new fundamental discov¬ 
ery showed it to be but in its birth. At a period 
when superstition reigned in full force, when the 
dead stalked by night among the tombs, and vis¬ 
ited the scenes of their past actions, and when an¬ 
gels or demons were the spirits of men’s sleeping 
or waking dreams,—at such a period it was natural 
to imagine a kind of soul in the magnet, and to en¬ 
dow it with many a virtue which, since people 
have become greater materialists in their notions 
of natural science, it no longer possesses. 

To exhibit its directing faculty, the magnetic 
needle was passed through a cork ball, or a straw, 
so as to float upon the surface of water, and obey 
the horizontal force of the globe. At times it 
might be that the lighter body was of such dimen¬ 
sions as to give to the little apparatus the specific 
gravity of water, when the needle, in the place of 
floating on the surface, sank beneath it, and re¬ 
maining suspended in the liquid, obeyed not only 
its northwaid tendency, but yielded to the force 
which urges downwards; thus pointing in the 
very direction of the magnetic force, like the dip¬ 
ping needle of modern observers. And hence, 
perhaps, a clue may be afforded to the mode in 
which the dip was discovered. | 

At a period when views of considerable compre- j 
hension prevailed respecting magnetbm, the science 
of electricity was truly but in its infancy. That 
simplest of electrical apparatus, the electrical ma¬ 
chine, was not then known; substances had not 
been classified into good and bad conductors, nor 
had it been ascertained that, by means of certain 
precautions, the metals may be electrified. i 

Electricity is so closely adlied to magnetism, and 
at each new discovery the two orders of phenome¬ 
na expressed by the terms so tend to converge 
more and more towards a single cause, that one of | 
the most interesting and important surveys which 
it is possible to make within the range of natural 
philosophy, is to glance over the progress of elec- 
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txical science, to which that recently realized in 
magnetism may in a great treasure be ascribed. 
We have no intention of enumerating the names 
of all who have contributed to the discovery of 
facts in the two branches of physics, or of sketch¬ 
ing in rapid and connected outline the progress 
achieved; it seems sufficient for our purpose to 
state that in 1727, Gray and Wheeler detected the 
difference in the electrical properties of metals, and 
soon after Dufay began to employ isolating bodies ; 
and to him also we owe the discovery of the two 
electric fluids. If we add to the apparatus then 
known to natural philosophers, the famous Leyden 
jar discovered in 1746, we have before us all the 
material elements of the progress made in electricity 
proper, and of the instruments by which it has been 
accomplished. 

About the period just now mentioned, when 
large sparks were first obtained, speculative phi¬ 
losophers were naturally led to conclude that the 
phenomena of thunder and lightning, and those 
engendered at will with the Leyden jar, were of 
the same nature. Vivid flashes, followed by 
reports, and the destruction of animals struck by 
the fluid without any visible wound, were effects 
which evinced a resemblance that could scarcely be 
overlooked. In the year 1750, Franklin detected 
the attractive power of points; and in 1752 de¬ 
monstrated to the world, by his famous kite, what 
he himself had long felt, namely, that storm clouds 
are charged with electricity. Not resting satisfied 
with having discovered one of nature’s great 
secrets, he proceeded to bestow upon the human 
race the benefits of this new triumph of his genius 
by the invention of that protecting rod, to- which, 
amidst the crash of heaven’s artillery, cities and 
monuments trust for safety. 

It was towards the close of the last century— 
of the era which had been adorned by the brilliant 
discoveries of Franklin, that Galvani lit upon that 
new and fertile field of research with which his 
name has long since been identified. From the 
science of Galvanism^ turn to the period when it 
became popularized by Volta, the year 1800, the 
most memorable epoch in the history of electricity 
I and magnetism, when the last-named philosopher 
made known his powerful apparatus—^the germ of 
I all subsequent discoveries; for not one of the forty- 
! four years elapsed since the invention of his famous 
battery, has sped, without physical science having 
been enriched with some notable discovery to 
which this has proved instrumental. During that 
brief interval have been witnessed the brilliant ap¬ 
plications of the pile to the decomposition of the 
salts and of the alkalis; the reduction of natural 
bodies to their true elements; the discovery of the 
most remarkable substances known in chemistry ; 
the action of an electrical current upon the magnetic 
needle, ascertained by CErsted ; the multiplicator 
of Schweigger; the science of the thermo-elec¬ 
tricity by Seebeck; the art of magnetizing by gal¬ 
vanic action, and reciprocally, the production of 
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electricity by the magnet. To the names cited, there 
need only be added those of Arago, who discovered 
the action of moving bodies upon the magnetic 
needle; of Becquerel, who shed so much light 
upon the hidden phenomena that occur within the 
bowels of the earth, and accompany the natural 
formation of minerals; of Nubili and Melloni, 
whose numerous experiments made with the aid of 
the thermo-electric pile, bring the phenomena of 
light and heat nearer the scope of a common cause; 
of Faraday and of professor Henry of Princetown, 
the authors of such valuable discoveries respecting 
the electrical currents and induction ; of Ampere, 
who has been designated the “ many-sided savant 
who first constructed artificial magnets without the 
aid of any magnetic substance, &c. &c. 

Can there be offered a more impressive and 
glowing image of the destiny and progress of man, 
than the rapidity with which such a science is 
created, cultivated, and made to bear fruits, 
becoming again themselves the germs of future 
discovery ? The transition from the obscurity of 
ignorance to the light of knowledge is dazzling ; 
and truly hath this age the power of furnishing 
materials to posterity which, by their richness and 
variety, will one day compensate for the darkness 
that enshrouds the early history of our race. 
Upon its cradle, Egypt, with its crumbling monu¬ 
ments and impenetrable hieroglyphs, how much 
learning and ingenuity have been bestowed ! How 
often have the learned inquired whether those 
gigantic tokens of physical power, and the symbols 
of an extinct civilization which they enshrine, are 
not demonstrations that modern humanity has 
advanced less than it fondly hopes, or, mayhap, 
retrograded ! But let such monuments sink be¬ 
neath their native sands—while those erected in 
our day, the spiritual ones adorned by trophies of 
genius, and reared by the monarchs of thought, 
arise in all directions around us, and none more 
proudly than that living monument, the art of 
printing, which records in uneffaceable characters 
each event, the minds by which it was achieved, 
and the processes they invented. The forgotten 
machinery which raised up the obelisk and built 
the pyramid, vain memorials of potentates and na¬ 
tions more perishable far than they, illustrate the 
folly of wasting the feeble strength and brief span 
of mortality upon such objects; and thus humbling 
man’s pride, they point out nobler channels for 
his ambition. But future ages will know, nor 
ever forget, the founders of a noble science, and 
read in their lives the grandest lessons of bold and 
sagacious energy. 

Such has been the rapidity with which one dis¬ 
covery has followed another, that the simple spec¬ 
tator of the march of science could not have kept 
pace with them, had they not forced themselves 
upon the public attention. It cannot have escaped 
the reader, who is at all acquainted with the pro¬ 
gress made, that every modern discovery of the 
first order, from that of the weight of the atmos* 


phere, down to Uie more recent steps in electro- 
megnetisrn, has been popularized by some machine. 
The barometer and the modem balloon have im¬ 
mortalized the discoveries of Torricelli, and the 
clock perpetuates Galileo’s well-known observa¬ 
tion, which he made while in church, of the isoch¬ 
ronous swinging of the lamps; the mariner's com¬ 
pass attracts the attention of the many to the phe¬ 
nomena of magnetism, and the electrical machine 
to those of electricity ; the lightning rod comme¬ 
morates the sagacity of Franklin, and the voltaic 
pile has ceased to be a mere instrument of philo¬ 
sophical experiment, having been skilfully adapted 
as a motive power of a number of more or less in¬ 
genious machines; whilst very recently, the mag¬ 
netic telegraph has signalized at the same time the 
multiplicator of Schweigger, and the discovery of 
(Eisted already mentioned. And then were we to 
pass into the region of the fine arts, and to note 
what has been but of yesterday achieved towards 
the multiplication of pictures, and contributed in 
the department of visible illustration, the survey 
would become still more imposing, and the promise 
illimitable; carrying us far beyond the space 
allotted to this paper, and indeed further than 
our main design requires,—which was merely to 
glance at the ramifications into which the science 
of electricity, so simple at the beginning, has 
spread out, the fruits already borne, and the 
healthy blossoms which crowd upon every branch. 


O ne’er upon my grave be shed 
The bitter tears of sinking age. 

That mourns its cherish’d comforts dead, 
With grief no hum^^in hopes assuage. 

When through the still and gazing street 
My funeral winds its sad array ; 

Ne'er may a Father's faltering feet 
Lead with slow steps the church-yard Way. 

*T is a dread sight! the sunken eye. 

The look of calm and fixed despair. 

And the pale lips that breathe no sigh. 

But quiver with the unuttered prayer. 

Ne’er may a Mother shed her tears, 

As the mute circle stands around. 

When, bending o’er my grave, she hears 
The clods fall fast with heavy sound. 

Ne’er may she know the sinking heatt. 
The dreary loneliness of grief. 

When all is o’er, when all depart, 

And cease to yield their sad relief; 

Or entering in my vacant room, 

Feel, in its chill and heavy air. 

As if the dampness of the tomb. 

And spirits of the dead, were there. 

Oh welcome, though with toil and pain, 
The power to glad a parent’s heart, 

To bid a parent’s joys remain, 

And life’s approaching ills depart. 
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From Chambers’ Edinbargh Joamal. 

THE SUBSTANCE AND THE SHADOW. 

BT MRS. JAMES GRAY. 

The story which I am about to commit to paper 
is substantially true. I shall not call its persons 
by their real names, nor shall I describe the spot 
of their residence so minutely as to render it easily 
identified. It is enough that it was on the out¬ 
skirts of Liverpool, that mighty town so often 
erroneously called a city, which, like a rapidly- 
spreading tree, is continually shooting out fresh 
branches in every direction. The principal actor 
in this history 1 shall call by the name of Grain¬ 
ger. 

William Grainger waa-book-keeper in the office 
of a merchant named Gibbs, and though his salary 
was but one hundred per annum, many of his 
class looked upon him with envy; for “ old Gibbs,” 
though somewhat stiff and stem in hie manners, 
stood high in the mercantile world, and was sub¬ 
stantially kind to his clerks, seldom overworking 
them, or detaining them beyond one appointed hour, 
though he required them to be at their posts punc¬ 
tually, and to remain to the last allotted moment. 
Grainger, at the time our story commences, had 
been married a few months to an amiable and pru¬ 
dent young woman, of some personal beauty ; but 
she had brought him no fortune, except her innate 
good qualities. They now resided at some dis¬ 
tance from the centre of the town, in a small 
house not remarkable for beauty either as to 
^pearance or situation, but neat and comfortable, 
and possessing the advantage of better air than the 
dwellers nearer ** business” could enjoy. It was a 
tall, thin tenement, newly built of ruddy brick, 
showing by the small dimensions allotted to the 
ground-floor, and the tiny garden before and yard 
behind, how valuable land has become in that 
thriving neighborhood ; a kitchen in the sunk 
story, a small parlor, with a smaller room or 
rather closet behind it, and two bed-rooms above ; 
that was all. The furniture, though exceedingly 
clean and neatly arranged, was as plain and unex- 
pensive as furniture could well be; and yet there ; 
were few mansions in Liverpool that contained 
inch a happy couple as William and Maty Grain¬ 
ger. 

It was a beautiful July evening, succeeding to a 
sultry day, when Mrs. Grainger sat alone in her 
little parlor. She had been busy all day with her 
household duties; for she kept no servant, except 
a little girl, who went home every evening; and 
she had just dressed herself with great neatness, 
and sat down to needlework. Her spotless mus¬ 
lin dress and smoothly-braided hair, together with 
the appearance of the tea-table, which, besides 
the usual tea-things, displayed a plate of sliced 
ham and another of salad, might have indicated 
that she expected a visitor. But Mary Grainger 
only waited for her husband; and she would not 
have dressed for the meet splendid ball with half 


the satisfaction with which she had made these 
simple preparations for his reception. And as she 
plied her needle, she wondered in her heart if the 
whole wide world contained another creature so 
happy as herself; for Mary, with all her simpli¬ 
city, was a thoughtful woman, gentle, and con¬ 
tented, and pious. Her hu.sband was her world, 
the centre round which all her earthly hopes and 
affections revolved ; the being to the promotion of 
whose happiness and comfort all her employments 
were directed. Her life was full of gentle happi¬ 
ness even in his absence ; for from the moment of 
his bidding her farewell in the morning, till his 
return at night, she was looking forward to that 
return, and busying herself in employments of 
which he was to reap the benefit. 

The clock struck six, and Mary laid down her 
work and prepared the tea, that her husband 
might not have to wait for his refreshment after 
his walk through the dusty streets. Five, or at 
farthest ten minutes tiAer six, was the time at which 
experience taught her she might depend on his 
arrival; but on this occasion the ten minutes ex¬ 
tended to twenty, the twenty to half an hour, and 
still he did not make his appearance. Mary went 
to the gate of the little garden, and looked anx¬ 
iously along the road : but though several persons 
were there, the figure she would have known 
amongst a thousand had not yet appeared. 

Seven oVlock! Since their marriage, such a 
delay as this had never happened, and Mary grew 
uneasy; and with mingled thoughts of possible 
accidents, and tea spoiled by long standing, the 
young wife fidgeted from the parlor to the gate 
and back again for another half hour. Then her 
heart leaped joyfully up as her straining eyes de¬ 
scried him afar off coming hurriedly on ; and in a 
few minutes they were seated together at the tea- 
table, and Mary Grainger was happy again. 

But long before tea was over, Mary discovered 
that her husband was more silent and absent than 
usual, and was convinced that, to use a common 
phrase, he had “ something on his mind.” Coup¬ 
ling his demeanor with his long absence, her 
fears were alive again; and after a little cros&r 
questioning, such as the fair sex know so well 
how to apply, she succeeded in drawing his Mcret 
from him. 

“ I did not intend to tell you at present, love,” 
he said, in case there should be any disappoint¬ 
ment, but 1 see you are frightening yourself about 
nothing, so I had better let you into the secret. 
In the first place, I believe I am going to leave Mr. 
Gibbs.” 

“ Leave Mr Gibbs!” exclaimed Mary in alarm. 
“ Oh William, what have you done to offend him! 
—what on earth will become of us?” 

“ Do not be so easily terrified, Mary,” replied 
Grainger; “I have no quarrel with Mr. Gibbs, or 
he with me; if I leave, it will be at my own wish, 
and for my own advantage. In fact, he mentioned 
the thing to me at first, and said he had no wish to 
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part with me, but thought it a pity to stand in the 
W’ay of my getting a better situation. Now, only 
listen, Mary; only think of two hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year! Patchett and Adams have just 
lost their principal clerk, and, with Mr. Gibbs’ 
good word, it will be my own fault, I believe, if I 
do not fill his place.” 

“ My dear William !” 

“My darling Mary!”—and then came the 
hearty embrace and the tears of joy; and then, as 
their emotion somewhat subsided, they sat hand in 
hand by the little flower-blinded window, and 
talked delightedly over their brightening pros¬ 
pects. 

“ There is one drawback, however,” said Grain¬ 
ger, when they were reckoning up the advantages 
of the new situation ; “ the hours are longer, and 
1 am not so sure of ahvays getting away at half- 
past five. Of course we shall have to live further 
in town, which will scarcely be so pleasant.” 

“Then we must leave our little home!” ex¬ 
claimed Mary regretfully; and as with rapid mem¬ 
ory she recalled the happy months she had passed 
there, and the various little improvements and em¬ 
bellishments which her own hands had executed, 
the splendor of Messrs. Patchett and Adams’ offer 
seemed shorn of half its beams. But the feeling 
passed away as rapidly as it had arisen, and she 
listened to Grainger’s anticipations of a larger 
house, and a more efficient servant, and various 
additions in the way of furniture, with highly 
complacent feelings. 

There was no check or hindrance in the way of 
Grainger’s expected preferment; and as he w'as 
required to enter on his new duties at once, Mary 
set herself seriously to work to find a suitable 
house. She was so fortunate as to meet with one 
immediately in a street which, whilst it was toler¬ 
ably airy and quiet, was much nearer the office of 
Messrs. Patchett and Adams than their former 
dwelling. It was, indeed, a very good house, and 
at a moderate rent for its size, though more than 
twice as expensive as the one they quitted. It 
was in one of those many streets once fashionable, 
but now deserted by the aristocracy of trade for 
“villas” and “terraces” in the suburbs. Mary 
could not quite subdue a pang at her heart when 
she saw her little cottage home dismantled of its 
furniture, which looked poor and scanty enough in 
the apartments of their new dwelling. But a few 
days sufficed to put things in order; and new cur¬ 
tains, new carpets and a handsome bookcase, went 
far towards reconciling Mary to the change. One 
thing, indeed, annoyed her: most of these articles 
were unpaid for at present, and she could not 
but remember that, during the days of their pov¬ 
erty, they had scrupulously abstained from taking 
even the most trifling article on credit. But 
Grainger had combated her scruples by reminding 
her that they should soon be able to pay all tlwise 
debts, and that, though whilst they were “ buried” 
in the. small house they could do as they pleased, 


it was now politic to make a respectable appear¬ 
ance. Mary tried to be convinced, and argued 
with herself that they were surely justified in ob¬ 
taining anything for which they were certain of 
paying by and by, especially as it had been ex¬ 
plained to the tradesmen who supplied these arti¬ 
cles that their demands could not be satisfied till 
a certain time should have elapsed. But still 
there was a lurking feeling in her mind that they 
were beginning on a wrong principle, and that 
lurking feeling had more truth in it than the most 
specious argument. All beginnings of evil habits 
are dangerous, and the habit of going into debt 
most so—the most likely to gather strength as it 
grows. The fatal facility thus afforded for sup¬ 
plying not only the real, but fancied want or whim 
of the moment, rivets link after link to its enslav¬ 
ing chain, until care and anxiety, and mental and 
bodily disease, at length begin to make their fatal 
inroads on the self-doomed victim. A faint phan¬ 
tasm of such misery arose for a moment in Mrs. 
Grainger's mind, but on her husband’s it cast no 
shadow ; new’ hopes had awakened new ambitions 
in his heart, and, strong in the consciousness of 
his own cleverness, and the good opinion of those 
with whom he was connected in business, he had 
no fears for the future. The cloud had been lifted 
up from his path ; he considered that he had pa¬ 
tiently abided his lime; and, now the gate of 
worldly prosperity was opening to him, he looked 
eagerly forward to better prospects still. It was 
in vain that Mary gently attempted to check the 
growth of the golden visions that floated too viv¬ 
idly before the sanguine mind of her once con¬ 
tented husband. He was fully persuaded that he 
was bom to be a rich and great merchant, and, in 
his fondness for gazing on that distant prospect, 
he overlooked in a great degree the present means 
of happiness around him. It is the common his¬ 
tory of life ; we are ever looking forward, and 
neglecting the attainable enjoyments around us. 
Thus through youth and manhood ; and in age, a 
regretful looking back to times and opportunities 
when we might have been happier and more use¬ 
ful. Do we not all, more or less, pursue the 
shadow at the expense of the substance 1 

The birth of a son only increased William Grain¬ 
ger’s desire for riches and advancement. Imme¬ 
diately after this event, a legacy of five hundred 
pounds was most unexpectedly bequeathed to Mrs. 
Grainger by a distant relation, of whose earthly 
existence she had scarcely been aware until it had 
terminated. She w as but just recovering from her 
confinement, and was bathed in tears of gratitude 
at these glad tidings, w hile in her simplicity she 
thanked the good God who, in sending her help¬ 
less babe into the world, had given her something 
to assist him in his struggle through it; for her 
aflfectionate and motherly heart at once dedicated 
this acquisition to the purposes of his education, 
should he live to require it, and without hesitation 
she named her wish to her husband. He did not 
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reply to her for some moments, and when he did, 
it was not with the ready sympathy in her feelings 
on the subject which she had expected. He 
thought the money could be better applied. The 
command of a few hundreds just then would afford 
him the opportunity of embarking in a concern in 
which he was convinced money might be made 
rapidly. He did not require to resign his situa¬ 
tion-only to advance a small sum: and would it 
not be foolish to lose such an excellent opportunity ? 
There was something plausible enough in the 
statement, and though Mary felt it rather hard to 
give up her first intention, she did not hesitate 
long ; for what will not woman do to gratify the 
man she loves? The money, therefore, was 
placed at bis disposal, though Mary much wished 
that, before risking it in business, they should be 
freed from their lately-contracted debts. Great 
was her disappointment when she found her ear¬ 
nest entreaty had not been complied with. “ The 
bills I have given for these things,” Grainger said, 
” are not yet due, and where is the good of paying 
beforehand, and losing the use of the money for so 
long? Do, dearest Mary, leave all these things 
to my judgment; you know I always act for the 
best, and what do women know of business?” 
Mary thought in her heart that, if she knew 
nothing of business, she at least knew something 
of justice and prudence; but she was timid in 
spirit, and said no more, trying to comfort herself 
with the hope that all would be well. From that 
time she asked no questions; but as the time drew 
on when the first bill for fifiy pounds would fall 
due, she grew anxious and uneasy, and her delicate 
cheek grew paler and thinner than ever. Tw’o 
days, however, before the payment must be made, 
Grainger entered the dining-room so much flushed 
and excited, that all her fears would have been 
aroused afresh, had not his countenance been so 
redolent of joy. 

” Now, Mary,” he cried, ” now own that I was 
right! Your five hundred pounds has been a 
lucky legacy, for it has produced almost fifteen hun¬ 
dred. I was rather alarmed for the result of ray 
speculation a week ago ; but ‘ all’s well that 
ends well,’ and there is nothing more to fear. 
I’ve lodged the amount of the bill that I know 
you have been thinking of; so come to Bold 

street, and choose the best silk in W-’s shop; 

you want a new dress, 1 know, and now is your 
time to gel it.” 

“ But, William,” said Mary anxiously, “ there 
is something I must say to you before we go. 
My five hundred pounds, it was mine, darling, 
was it not?” She faltered as she saw the smile 
fading from his face. 

” Of course it was yours,” he replied hastily ; 
” what more have you to say about it?” 

“ Why, dear, don’t be displeased, but only that 
I would like five hundred pounds put into some 
bank or safe place to pay for little Clement’s 
education ; won’t you oblige me, love?” she con¬ 


tinued more timidly, as she observed a cloud gath¬ 
ering on his brow. 

“ Indeed, Mary,” he answered, “ I would try 
to do as you wish, if I did not know it is better for 
you that I should not. If five hundred pounds can 
be multiplied in a short time, as you must be con¬ 
vinced it can, would it not be a pity to let so much 
lie idle at a miserable bank interest, for a purpose 
for which it cannot be wanted for years to come, 
if at all?” 

The quick tears gushed into Mary’s eyes at the 
conclusion of this speech. Was he, then, already 
calculating the chances of that dear child’s life or 
death as a matter of business ? He perceived her 
emotion, and hastened to amend his error. 

“ I did not mean, my love, to fret you, believe 
me,” said be; ** but you mzist know there era 
such chances as that I alluded to, and should our 
beloved boy be spared to us, I hope we shall not 
lack a paltry five hundred pounds to educate him.” 

“ You thought it a /arge sum just now. Wil¬ 
liam.” 

** And so it is, Mary, to us at present: I do but 
speak comparatively. A few healthy grains of 
wheat are important at seed-time, but how do they 
stand when the barns are full afler harvest?” 
And Mary once more suffered herself to be per¬ 
suaded, if not convinced, so that William Grainger 
could now commence business with a capital of 
more than fourteen hundred pounds. It seemed 
an auspicious beginning, but more than this—more 
even than natural cleverness and industry-—is 
required to make a prosperous ending. Mary 
comforted herself with the idea that he still re¬ 
tained his situation, which, producing them a 
certain income, promised the supply of their actual 
wants whatever might be the fate of her husband’s 
speculations. But Grainger was an altered man. 
With his attention divided between his own afifairs 
and those of his employers, he became less punc¬ 
tual, less cheerful, and less respectful in his man¬ 
ners ; and Messrs. Patchett and Adams at length 
felt themselves obliged to intimate that they 
thought it better that their business should be con¬ 
ducted by some one who had fewer private matters 
to attend to. The hint was suflicienl; Grainger 
immediately threw up his situation, took an office 
of his own, and did not inform his wife of the step 
he had taken until the arrangement was completed. 
The announcement of this change smote upon 
Mary’s heart like the knell of peace and comfort. 
Whilst her husband was rejoicing in his independ¬ 
ence, she had lost all sense of liberty. It was in 
vain that he gave her permission to order what 
she would in the way of dress and furniture ; and 
when she declined to obtain such things on credit, 
poured money into her purse for that purpose. 
She felt as if she had no longer a Tight to spend a 
shilling without an absolute necessity, as if the 
uncertennty of their fortunes ought to check them 
in all needless expenditure. At her earnest en¬ 
treaty, however, the debts contracted when they 
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first came to reside in their new house, were paid 
off, and her mind was relieved from one great 
anxiety ; though Grainger said something about 
the folly of paying away money which might be 
better employed, and laughed at her fears, which 
he imputed to her utter ignorance of business. 
A few months went by, and William Grainger 
began to be spoken of as a man of some note in the 
commercial world. A few years passed, and he 
rated amongst the wealthiest merchants in Liver¬ 
pool. He had removed long since to a more 
fashionable part of the town, and latterly to a 
beautiful villa three or four miles from it, where, 
surrounded by every luxury that could be devised, 
Mary Grainger lived a quiet and secluded life. 
There were many reasons for this. Her health 
was not robust, she had no love for show and 
company, and seldom appeared at the magnificent 
dinner parties which her husband frequently gave, 
and she had a continued tie to home in the care 
required by her second child, a beautiful but very 
delicate girl of thirteen. Feeble from her infancy, 
and possessing at once the beauty and the fragility 
of a flower, Ellen Grainger had lived in a perpetual 
atmosphere of tender cares and gentle nursing, 
without which her sickly constitution must long 
since have failed. She was now threatened with 
disease of the spine, and needed a double portion 
'of the unfailing attention her mother bestowed on 
her. Mrs. Grainger^s thoughts, indeed, seldom 
ranged beyond that sick-room, except when they 
took flight to the public school, where her other 
treasure, her darling Clement, was already win¬ 
ning such laurels as may there be gathered. 
Business was a subject on which she now seldom 
spoke or thought. Years of continued prosperity 
had given her a sort of quiet confidence that all 
was well; and her husband never troubled her 
with details of his affairs. She did not know any¬ 
thing of his gains and losses, his daring specu¬ 
lations, his hair-breadth escapes, or her mind would 
have been in a perpetual fever of apprehension. 
She was like one who, travelling in the dark, 
passes fearlessly by precipices and pitfalls, which, 
had the journey been performed by day, would 
have produced extreme terror. But there was one 
day in the year when her thoughts returned again 
and again to a contemplation of worldly things, 
though perhaps less vividly than in former years : 
it was on the anniversary of the day when her 
husband first brought to their little cottage the 
news of his hoped-for promotion. She hswl ever 
considered this day sacred, and kept it so; and 
she could have no more forgotten it, than she could 
have ceased to recall to mind the anniversary of 
her marriage, or the dates of her children’s births. 
The 17th of July always witnessed her devoting 
some hours in the retirement of her own chamber 
to reflection, to prayer, and sometimes to tears. 
And there were regrets, too,—not painful but 
gentle and pensive ones—mingling with her me¬ 
mory of the past. Prosperous as their course had 
been, it ever seemed to her that all the long years 
of rising wealth and importance had brought her 
no such pure and unmixed happiness as the few 
short months immediately succeeding to- her mar¬ 
riage which she had spent in that small cottage. 
It was difficult to believe that she was the same 
wife who had gone so meekly and cheerfully about 
her household toils, and felt so contented in her 
comparative poverty. It was even more difficult 
to identify her husband with the young open- 
hearted man who came home so regularly to that 


little dwelling, and, casting by the cares of the 
day, as things he could throw aside at will, was 
ready to sing, or talk, or walk with her, making 
her the spring of all his simple pleasures. Now, 
he was a careful, cautious man, hoarding up secrets 
which were not for her, but which, if his lips were 
silent about them, spoke of their nature in the 
firmly-closed mouth, the lines furrowing the once 
smooth brow, and the gray already sprinkling the 
dark hair. So that anniversary ever brought with 
it a strange mingling of pleasure and pain ; and 
never did she so completely feel the force of the 
beautiful petition, “ In all time of our wealthy Good 
Lord, deliver us !” as on these occasions. 

It was on the sixteenth of these anniversaries 
that Mary was sitting alone, according to her 
wont, having stolen an hour from her attendance 
on'her invalid child, that her custom might not be 
broken. Her husband returned home somewhat 
earlier than usual, and knocking at the door of her 
dressing-room, requested admission. She had that 
morning reminded him that this was “ the memo¬ 
rable day but she had scarcely expected that he 
would remember it for a moment after quitting the 
house, still less that he would recur to it in the 
evening. But he entered on the subject at once, 
and kissing her affectionately, told her that, having 
this day concluded a strict examination of his 
aflairs, he found that, free of every engagement, 
he was master of fifty thousand pounds. ** The 
few grains, Mary, the five hundred you were so 
afraid to risk, have, indeed, product a golden 
harvest,” said he; ** if so small a sum has been 
thus fruitful, what may not be done with a large 
one ? Who can say what shall be the limit of the 
future wealth and consequence of William Grain¬ 
ger But Mary had less extensive views for the 
future. She earnestly wished that her husband 
should secure this well-won wealth from future 
risk, and, withdrawing from business, or only fol¬ 
lowing it on a moderate scale, allow them to enjoy 
as much happiness as they might for the remainder 
of their days. Grainger scouted the very idea of 
such a theory. “ What! in the prime of my life 
turn clod-hopper! In the very flush of success 
shut myself out from all active employment, or 
drone along in a beaten path, whilst those who are 
now leagues behind me shall outstrip me on the 
wings of enterprise!” 

“ But, my dearest William, you need not be 
idle. Think how much you might improve this 
place if you would attend to it, and what good yon 
might do with your wealth and influence in a 
neighborhood like this.” 

“ Time enough for that, my dear, in another 
twenty years, or when the fifty thousand is trebled. 
You women have such queer notions about hap¬ 
piness.” 

“ Oh, William ! surely you cannot have forgotten 
the cottage, and how very happy we were there t'* 

” The cottage! oh yes; it was all very well 
then, but scarcely good enough for our pig-stye 
now; people must live according to their means, 
my dear. I don’t think, Mary, you would like 
such a mean little hole yourself now?.” 

Mary did not reply, but a flood of strange feeling 
rushed over her mind,—a loving regret for that 
little cottage—a feeling as if a friend had been 
lightly spoken of who should have been had in 
reverence. 

Another year passed away, and not without 
many changes. Mary’s suffering child, her beloved 
Ellen, had been removed to a better world, and 
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Clement was preparing for college, being hf his 
•wn cleaire designed mr the church. He wae a 
gentle, thoughtful youth, with more of the temper 
m hu mother than his father, partaking, too, of 
her delicacy of constitution ; and though Grainger 
sighed over the disappointment of the hopes he had 
formed respecting his son—who, he bad trusted, 
would be his assistant and successor—he yielded 
to the boy’s earnest desire, from a conriction that 
he was not fitted for business. He had now em¬ 
barked in some speculations which less daring 
spirits would have deemed extremely perilous; but 
his gains, and those of the adventurous few who 
had joined him, would be immense in the event of 
success, and Grainger could not, dared not think 
of any other end to his experiment. His brow 
grew gloomy, his manner, especially to Mary, not 
harsh, but reserved; aod she, poor thing, after 
one or two inefifectual attempts to penetrate the 
secret that was evidently pressing on his mind, was 
compelled to wait patiently for such revelations as 
the course of events might make to her. They 
came at last, and came with tremendous, almost 
crushing power. The speculation on which he 
had risked so much had completely failed, and 
William Grainger was a ruined man. Not only 
had he to bear the loss of the all which he had been 
so many years toiling for, but to listen to the re¬ 
proaches of those who had cast in their lot with 
him, led by his advice and example. William 
Grainger had wished to acquire wealth, but still he 
was not a merely avaricious man. He had a 
proud, high spirit and deep feelings, and these 
were keenly wounded by the imputations which 
many failed not to cast on him. He was made 
a bankrupt; but long before his affairs were settled, 
he was lying helplessly on his bed, the victim of 
brain fever. 

For weeks poor Mary watched over him with 
the tenderest solicitude, too much absorbed in 
grief for his illoess to think much on tbeir losses, 
or to speculate as to what was to become of them 
for the remainder of their days. One of Grainger’s 
creditors was a Mr. Fulwood, an elderly man of 
goud property, and a member of the medical pro¬ 
fession. He had, some years ago, assisted Grain¬ 
ger with money, which had never yet been repaid, 
nor, considering it safely invested, had be urged 
the repayment. For Mary he had ever entertained 
a high regard. Her gentleness, her freedom from 
pride, her motherly devotion to her invalid child, 
whom he had attended, had all won on his esteem, 
and he represented her case to the other creditors 
so feelingly, that he obtained a promise that the 
five hundred pounds which had originally been 
hers, should be returned to her from the assets, 
and that she should be permitted to take what 
furniture she pleased from the villa before the sale 
took place. These tiding fell gratefully on 
Mary’s ears, for that day had already been marked 
with joyful news. The doctors had told her that 
her husband might, probably would recover; and 
in the light of happiness this announcement had 
diffused around her, the comparatively small sum 
alloted to her seemed like a direct gift from 
Heaven. They had, however, forborne to name 
one cireurastance, which would have formed a 
dreadful drawback to her delight—the fact that 
the restoration of his body to health was not likely 
to he aecompavued by that of his miad. Very 
aoan, ahw! that sorrowful truth dawned on her. 
William Grainger was himself no more. He sat 
opt ^ walked about, he regained hia atieogth, he 
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even seemed to recognize his wife, hut on all other 
points his memory was a blank. He still spoke 
fondly to her, and smiled on her with a kind of 
childish smile, but 

** She saw in the dim and fitful ray, 

That the light of the soul had gone away.” 

V’ainly did she hope and pray, and use every efifbrt 
to arouse his mental energies. Mr. Fulwood told 
her that it was useless; and as weeks went by and 
brought no change, she was obliged to believe him. 
One plan was still dear to her almost broken heart, 
and she rested not till it was executed. She had 
ascertained that the cottage where she had spent 
the first months of her married life was vacant, and 
she wished to reside there again. She consulted 
with Mr. Fulwood, and he approved of her wish. 
He had already applied to some distant relations 
both of her and her husband, and had wrung from 
them a promise of such a moderate weekly allow* 
ance as should protect her and that unfortunate 
husband from want. The five hundred pounds, at 
her earnest request, were kept apart for the 
purpose for which she had originally wished her 
legacy to be reserved—the education of her son ; 
and tears of gratitude rolled down her pale cheeks 
as she reflected on the mercy of Providence in pro¬ 
viding for that purpose. She availed herself no 
further of the kindness of the creditors respecting 
the furniture, than by taking away those artioles 
which had formerly belonged to her little cottage. 
Though they had long been for the most pari 
banished to the lumber-room, she had them still, 
for she cherished an individual aflfection for every 
ehair and table, and had always declined parting 
with them : and now when they were arranged in 
her new old dwelling, as nearly as possible in their 
former order, she felt as if a heavy feverish dream 
had passed away, and that, but for one sad circum¬ 
stance, she could almost return to old times and 
old happiness. 

Another year had rolled by, and again a change. 
William Grainger, the enterprising trader, the 
great merchant, the last year’s bankrupt, the fever- 
stricken idiot, had been carried to his lowly grave, 
the victim of a paral 3 nio attack: and she, whose 
heart had clung to him so faithfully in joy aod 
sorrow, dared not do otherwise than thank God for 
his release. “How happy we might be,*’ she 
would often say, “ if we would enjoy the blessinM 
around ns. instead of looking forward so anxiously 
to the future. If my poor William had done so-^ 
if he had been content in this cottage, all would 
have been well; yet no one could blame him whew 
he took the first opportunity of getting into a 8upef> 
rior situation. It had been well still if he had 
been contented with that excellent employment-— 
well even when he left it and became rich and 
fluential, if he bad stopped in time ; hut the fever 
of speculation came upon him, and that brought 
ruin. Yet I do not murmur. All has been wisely 
ordered : and I have much to he thankful for—- 
most, that my dear child has chosen a profession 
where he will not enter into the temptation that 
beset his poor father. Thank God that my Clement 
will have nothing to allure him to quit the Suh* 
stance of happiness and pursue its Shadow !” 

“How is Clement to-day, Esther 1“ inquired 
Mr. Fulwood. as he entered the small flower-plot 
before Mrs. Grainger’s door, and kindly shook 
hands with the young girl who oama forth to meet 
him. She was about eighteen or nineteen yean 
old, tall and graceful in figure, and with a face. 
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though not pretty, yet very pleasing. Her eyes, 
however, were soft and expressive, and the pale¬ 
ness of her cheek was rendered more visible by 
the contrast of her dark, braided hair. A slight 
blush mounted to her temples as she replied, “ I 
hope better—much better. The cough is subsi¬ 
ding, and he has had fewer of those terrible flush¬ 
ings. I think he will soon be strong again; do 
not you, sir?’’—and she looked up anxiously in 
his face. 

think there is much in his own power, 
Esther,” was the reply. “Clement is a fine 
creature, but too dreamy, too excitable, and, 1 
must also say, too obstinate. So naturally deli¬ 
cate as his constitution is, it is almost too much 
for him to pursue his studies so as to enable him 
to take orders at all, and yet he will persist in 
striving for attainments which require strength 
and nerve far beyond what he possesses. But 1 
shall say no more to him; I saw he was displeased 
with me the last time I spoke to him, and even his 
mother thought I was too severe.” 

“ She alluded, I think, to your saying that such 
exertions as Clement was making were no belter 
than suicide. She is proud of him, as is very nat¬ 
ural ; but she is uneasy about him many a time, 
and by no means wishes him to work so hard.” 

“ lusten to me, Esther, whilst I tell you the 
truth. You know how Clement’s father brought 
worldly ruin on himself and his family by his wild 
speculations, and I can tell you that, in another 
form, the spirit of the father lives in the son.” 

“ Surely, my dear sir, you cannot think for a 
moment that Clement is covetous, or that he is so 
overstraining mind and body in the hope of acquir¬ 
ing riches?” 

“ Indeed I do not. Nevertheless he is specu¬ 
lating ; and the capital he is risking is his health, 
perhaps his life. Believe me, Esther, health is a 
talent as well as money, for which we must here¬ 
after give an account. He is following after a 
shadowy fame, an unsubstantial triumph. I doubt 
much if be will ever overtake it.” But by this 
time poor Esther’s eyes were full of tears, and Mr. 
Fulwood, changing his tone, entered the house, 
saying, “ Come, we will go and see our patient. 
1 am truly glad you can tell me he is better.” 

Esther Corbett was a niece of Mrs. Grainger, 
who had been for the last few months residing at 
the cottage. She had been early deprived of her 
mother. Her father was captain of a merchant¬ 
man ; and her two young brothers, for whom she 
had kept house until lately, were already following 
their father’s profession. She had always been a 
favorite with Mrs. Grainger, and on being thus 
left alone, it had been arranged that she should 
board with her aunt. And truly, Esther Corbett 
was as a daughter to the lonely widow, lightening 
her household toils, attending to her comforts, and 
performing all those little offices which are only 
well performed when the heart is in them. 

Clement Grainger had lately come home for the 
vacation, and his name stood high amongst his 
comrades, over most of whom, by excessive assi¬ 
duity, he had obtained a decided superiority. But 
what to another might have been comparatively 
easy, to him was difficult. His intellect was, like 
his person, more graceful than vigorous, his mind 
more imaginative than deep or reflective; the 
drudgery he submitted to, in order to acquire the 
character of a first-rate scholar, told terribly on 
both his mind and body. He could not be satisfied 
with the superficial knowledge which by happy 


chance might serve to drag him through an exam¬ 
ination. He dared not be questioned on any sul^ 
ject of which he was not thoroughly master in 
every part, for the very knowledge that failure 
was possible, might of itself have produced fail¬ 
ure. He had no boldness, no dash in his manner 
of answering. He would have given the world for 
the careless confidence, and trust in good luck, 
with which he saw many below him both in talent 
and acquirements force their way on. But with 
all this, he was not satisfied with ordinary success. 
He aimed at prizes and honors, and had already 
carried them off, on more occasions than one, from 
confessedly clever competitors. It was just after 
a hard struggle of this nature that he had returned 
home, and the tears of pride with which his mother 
hailed the news of his victory were chased away 
by less happy drops as she remarked his flushed 
cheeks and attenuated form. Days passed by, 
and though seriously ill, Clement persisted in 
spending several hours of each in study ; and long 
after the widow and her young inmate had retired 
to rest, his candle, secretly relighted, was shed¬ 
ding its faint lustre on his high pale forehead and 
the thin band that turned page after page of the 
Greek or Latin book with which he was engaged. 
But soon an attack of feverish cold and inflamma¬ 
tion came on with such violence, that Clement was 
obliged, though reluctantly, to surrender himself 
to the care of doctor and nurse, and under their 
judicious treatment he was gradually recovering, 
when Mr. Fulwood reached the cottage, and held 
the conversation with Esther which has been just 
recorded. As they entered the little parlor, Cle¬ 
ment, who was as usual surrounded by books and 
papers, arose to greet Mr. Fulwood, who could 
not but admit that he was greatly improved in ap¬ 
pearance since he had last seen him. The young 
man’s satisfaction at finding himself better, seemed, 
however, sadly damped by regrets for the loss of 
time which his illness had caused. “But I must 
make up for it now,” he said, more as if he were 
thinking aloud than addressing himself to any one. 
“ If it had not been for this, 1 should have been 
sure of honors; but now it will be a hard strug¬ 
gle. I must not fail—I could not bear to fail!” 
Although Mr. Fulwood had vowed on a former 
occasion to argue with Clement Grainger no more, 
he found it impossible to forbear; and in firm but 
kind language he endeavored to convince his pa¬ 
tient of the folly, nay, the actual wickedness, of 
continuing to make eflbrts so far beyond his 
strength. “ If you would only be content, Cle¬ 
ment,” he said, “ to walk in the plain path that is 
before you—to prepare yourself simply for what 
you have so often wished to b o —a useful country 
clergyman, depend upon it you would be perform¬ 
ing your duty far better than in running after the 
name of being ‘a great scholar.’ 1 am not, re¬ 
member, decrying the usefulness of great learning 
in some persons; but let every one fill his proper 
place. Had Providence design^ you for the course 
you will persist in forcing yourself into, depend 
upon it more bodily strength and healthier nerves 
would have been allotted to you. In following a 
phantom, you are taking the surest means to pre¬ 
vent your future usefulness, and to destroy your 
own health and your mother’s happiness.’’ Mr. 
Fulwood did nut then know how deeply the happi¬ 
ness of another was concerned in Clement’s wel¬ 
fare, nor was Clement himself at all aware of the 
circumstance. 

Clement Grainger returned to college, bearing 
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his anxious mother’s fervent blessings, and uncon¬ 
sciously removing the object that was dearest to 
Esther Corbett’s heart. But his mother was 
quicker in discerning the truth ; she had not been 
blinded by the splendid dreams of the future that 
Tendered her son all but insensible to what was 
passing in the actual world around him, and she 
rejoiced in the discovery of the state of Esther’s 
affections. She already cherished a half-formed 
vision of a pretty parsonage, her own place by the 
cheerful fireside, the happy laughter of children 
ringing through the little mansion, and Esther, no 
longer Corbett, with her light step and noiseless 
activity moving here and there on her household 
duties—her daughter in very deed and troth. The 
picture was so soothing and delightful, that she 
turned to contemplate it again and again, until the 
coinage of her own hopes and dreams seemed like 
a real prospect, and she came to regard the future 
marriage of Clement with Esther as a thing that 
must at some time take place as inevitably as her 
own death. 

Another vacation came round, and again Cle¬ 
ment was at home; still delicate in health, but 
apparently not worse than before. And so he 
came and went three or four times; and now he 
was at home for the last vacation that would 
occur before his necessary college course would 
be completed. Then his mother, in the fulness 
of her heart, spoke to him of all her hopes and 
wbhes, and was both surprised and disappointed 
at the quiet manner in which he listened to her.” 

“ Indeed, mother,” he said calmly, “ I have no 
thoughts of marrying; and I have never looked 
upon Esther except as a friend and sister. I hope 
you have not spoken to her on this subject 1” 

** My darling Clement! my dear son! do you 
suppose for one moment I would act so impro¬ 
perly? But can you not see yourself that she 
loves you? Do you think her intense anxiety, 
her earnest wishes for your welfare, could proceed 
from any other cause?” 

” It never struck me before in that light, dear 
mother. If it be really as you say—^but it would 
be absurd in me to speak to her about it at pres¬ 
ent, as 1 intend to re^ for a fellowship.” 

Now, poor Mrs. Grainger scarcely knew what 
a fellowship meant, except that it was a post of 
some honor and dignity. She was quite unaware 
that the course of study necessary to obtain one is 
almost murderous, as also that it excludes from 
marriage during the time that it is held. So she 
simply replied, that she hoped, as soon as he got 
the fellowship, he would have lime to think about 
what she had said; and the matter ended for the 
present. 

Clement was awakened by Mrs. Grainger’s 
hint, to observe the various symptoms of afffection 
which poor Esther unwittingly manifested towards 
him. Gentle and kind in sdl his feelings, to love 
him was the surest way of obtaining his love; and 
before he left home again, he was the affianced 
hnsband of Blsther Corbett. But he told her 
of the ambition that was in his heart. He might 
At once have been ordained to a small living, 
which, small as it was, would have been wealth to 
them. 

” But I must win this fellowship, Esther,” he 
said I cannot bear to stand on the ladder with¬ 
out reaching the top, even though I should de¬ 
scend again at once. And—dear Esther, I am 
growing worldly for your sake—can, probably. 


on giving up my felloMrship, obtain a better living 
than that which offers now.” 

Study, study, study ; little rest even during the 
brief time he allotted to himself for sleep; hasty 
meals, to which he brought no appetite ; a perpet¬ 
ual bending over books; a continual struggle to 
bear up against the insidious approaches of creep¬ 
ing illness; such is an epitome of the next few 
months of Clement Grainger’s life. Very anxious 
were those two hearts who loved him best on 
earth, though they strove to cheer each other with 
words of hope and comfort, and were less unhappy 
than they would have been had they known the 
ruinous extent of his exertions. Their chief dis¬ 
tress was the infrequency and brevity of bis let¬ 
ters. “ I am well, but very busy,” was the sub¬ 
stance of them all; and it would have added to 
Esther’s grief, could she have known that her 
long affectionate letters were now merely glanced 
over, and then laid aside for the leisure hour which 
never came. 

The time of trial arrived at last. There were 
only three candidates for the vacant fellowship 
who appeared to have atiy chance of obtaining it, 
and of these Clement was one. He slept not on 
the previous night; and ere he left his chamber, 
he flung himself on his knees, and prayed, long 
and passionately, that the triumph might be his. 
Something fortified with the internal courage in¬ 
spired by this act of devotion, he entered the ex¬ 
amination hall. 

It was over; and Clement Grainger returned to 
his chamber an altered man. A hundred years 
seemed to have passed over his head in a few 
hours. The proud dream of his hopes had dis¬ 
persed into empty air ; his privations, his prayers, 
his labors had been all for nought: another won 
the prize. But he walked with quiet step and 
calm demeanor ; he even replied tranquilly to the 
greetings of some, who, knowing the tremendous 
effforts he had made to succeed, sincerely pitied him 
for his failure. He closed the door of his apart¬ 
ment ; wrote a few lines to Esther, simply stating 
his defeat, and that a few days would find him al 
home again; and then he bowed down his head, and 
gave himself up to such an agony of anguish, as 
can only be felt by one whose whole hope has been 
: risked on one unsuccessful cast. Burning tears 
forced themselves from his eyes; heavy sobs 
labored from his heart; his whole frame seemed 
writhing in convulsive torture. He grew calmer. 
He remembered that, by this behavior, he was 
showing a terrible want of submission to the will 
of Providence. He tried to rally his mind, to 
think it possible that some future success might 
yet be his. But no ; his mind actually seemed to 
fall back from the very idea of such a hill of diffi¬ 
culty as he had lately climbed; and, utterly weak 
and exhausted, he sunk down again, and wept like 
a child. ^ 

In a few days he left the seat of learning where 
he had known such high hopes and such bitter 
disappointment, resolving never to enter it more. 
The first arrival at home was a severe trial to 
him, though the warmth of the welcome he met 
there, and the joy his presence seemed to diff^use, 
could scarcely have been greater had he returned 
triumphant. But their consolations, kindly as 
they were meant, were daggers to his soul. He 
could bear no allusion to his failure. ” Let us 
never name it again, mother,” he said. ” Do not 
strive to comfort me, dear ^ther. Try, both of 
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fTini ±tf tiine of his retara home, Clement 
'll ^av« abandoned ail the pursuits that 
jmal mce been his delight. He was now never 
sen a oook or a pen, but spent all his days 
!f« suntenne througrh the fields and lanes, or gaa> 
inir the window, or silling in silent melan- 

SMOiV iiistnenon. An old college friend, of su- 
peror rank to his own, called to see him, and en¬ 
deavored U) rouse him from his lethargy, kindly 
loviiuig him to join him in a tour, which he 
imagined would be serviceable to his health. But 
fleinent declined the offer; nor could all the per¬ 
suasion of bis friend, his mother, and his betrothed, 
induce him to accept it. He next tried to reawaken 
Clement's hopes by promising him a considerable 
living, which would probably soon be vacant, the 
incuinbent being old and infirm. The color deep¬ 
ened in Esther's cheeks as she heard that promise, 
but her heart sunk as she perceived it produce no 
corresponding emotion in Clement. He thanked 
his friend for his kindness, but expressed no plea¬ 
sure in the prospect. 

Summer passed away, and before winter set in 
it was evident to all that serious illness had fasten ¬ 
ed on the unfortunate student. His strength was 
gradually declining, the cough of former years had 
returned with aggravated vehemence, bis cheek 
was now flushed, now white as snow, and the 
thinned hair and the burning emaciated hand, all 
told a tale that there was no mistaking. It was in 
vain that Mrs. Grainger and Esther tried to speak 
words of comfort to each other, and looked into 
each other’s eyes for hope. The fact that the 
days of this beloved one were numbered, would 
ever and anon glare through the false veil of hope 
which they endeavored to wrap around the truth. 
Mr. Fill wood came regularly to see the invalid, 
but his opinion was only expressed in an ominous 
shake of the head, more terrible than words. He 
did not once allude to the cause of Clement's 
illness, though ‘‘1 saw how it would end” was 
laiiily written in his countenance. Mrs. Grainger 
ad never asked him his opinion of the state of her 
son, but his silence was enough, and she soon 
perceived that the medicines he administered were 
merely palliatives, resorted to when there was no 
hope of cure. To Clement’s mind the conviction 
of the reality of his danger came more slowly, and, 
strange to say, it brought with it a contradictory 
longing for life. He who had seemed so despond¬ 
ing, so wearied of the world, so careless for the 
future, now evinced a wish to live; an affection 
fbr the loveliness of nature, and a consciousness 
of the enjoyments of life, that he had never dis¬ 
played before, as if his eyes were now first opened 
to the beauty and the value of the things he had for¬ 
merly slighted. He now gave himself up to the 
guidance of those around him with the docility of 
a child, and the hopes of Esther arose again. 
** Even yet he may be saved by care,” sobbed she, 
as she conferred with her aged friend apart. 
“Oh, God ! spare my son, for it is thou alone who 
eanst heal!” ejaculated the mother with something 
Hke reviving hope. But the hot days of a pecu¬ 
liarly sultry May supervened, and produced in- 
ereased languor and weakness. No longer could 
Clement Grainger traverse the green £l^ that 


lay behind their bouse, even with the help of 
Esther's arm. Fits of sudden slumber, occasional 
failure of memory, and dulness of hearing, all 
these things proclaimed that the end was nigh. 

Yet was there another strange revival. For 
several successive days the patient appeared grad¬ 
ually gaining strength, and his mind was clearer 
and cdmer than it had been for weeks. He had 
been raised from his bed one morning, and was 
siuing by the window enjoying the summer air as 
it breathed over a vase of sweet scented flowers 
which Esther had placed on a little table near him. 
Just then a letter was brought in for Clement, 
who desired Esther to open it. She did so, and 
found it was from the noble friend who, a few 
months before, had promised Clement a living. It 
was now vacant, and this letter requested him 

to come at once to W-, and receive it from his 

friend. For a moment the blood rushed tumultu¬ 
ously through Clement’s heart—for a moment he 
forgot the sad circumstances of his case, and start¬ 
ing up with supernatural energy, be flung his 
arms around Esther’s neck, exclaiming, “ Now, 
now we shall all be happy.” He buried his face m 
her bosom, and as she wound her supporting arms 
around him, she hoped that a relieving gush of 
tears w'as the cause of that hiding of his counte¬ 
nance. But she was soon undeceived. He leaned 
heavily upon her, and in spite of her eflbrts to sup¬ 
port him, she found he was sliding from her clasp. 
Mrs. Grainger hastened to her assistance, and they 
placed Clement again in his chair ; but the eyes, 
though still open, were fast fixing forever—the 
parted lips were white and dumb. The dream of 
life was over. 

Mrs. Grainger, immediately after the first shock 
from his death, returned, though with a saddened 
heart, to her habits of meek submission. She 
even thanked God that her beloved son had been 
removed before her. “ I was thankful,” she often 
said, “ for a child on earth ; should I not be still 
more thankful for a child io heaven?” She did 
not survive Clement many months. 

Esther Corbett remained single for several 
years, but she at length married a person who 
was fully worthy of her, and spent with him a 
long life chequered with some trials, but bringing 
forth a counterpoise of happiness. 

It has not been the wish of the writer of this 
tale to depreciate the value of useful exertion or 
honorable ambition. She has only desired to show 
the evils attendant on a wish to grasp at more, 
either in the world of wealth or of intellect, than 
there is a reasonable chance of obtaining. She 
writes from cases which have occurred in her own 
experience, and where it was evident that affluence 
might have been kept, and health preserved, but 
for the spirit of speculation. Whoever risks the 
fortunes of himself and his family on a speculation 
where failure must bring ruin, in her op .lion spec¬ 
ulates unlawfully. Whoever devotes himself to 
higher and more intellectual pursuits with suck 
rseverance as to injure his health, can scarcely 
said to be performing a duty. Alas that avir 
rice and ambition should have such power to lead 
from the true road to happiness! that men, and 
women too, will still prefer the shadow to the 
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THE PENCIL OF NATURE. 

This is the appropriate title of a series of pic¬ 
tures produced solely by the action of light on 
sensitive paper, and multiplied to any number of 
impressions without the aid of draughtsman, en¬ 
graver, or printer. The photographic process, by 
which the images of real objects formed in the 
camera-lucida are delineated on paper, is also em¬ 
ployed to make copies of the first limning; the 
copies being reversed fac-siiniles of the original, 
and therefore representing realities as they appear 
to the eye. This process, termed Calotype, was 
discovered and practised by Mr. Fox Talbot in 
1823—five years before the wonderful invention of 
the Daguerreotype burst upon the world ; but he 
had not then perfected it sufficiently to make known 
its results. Since that time, Mr. Talbot has im¬ 
proved his process so as greatly to facilitate its 
practice; and the Calotype—or Talbotype, as it 
has been coraplimentarily called by Mr. Claudet, 
who employs it for taking portraits—is now become 
a simple, certain, cheap, and rapid mode of procur¬ 
ing minutely-exact representations of real scenes, 
objects, and persons, to any extent. 

The subjects of the Calotype drawings in the 
first part of The Pencil of Nature are various ; a 
view of one of the Boulevards at Paris, almost 
equal in distinctness of detail to a Daguerreotype; 
part of Queen’s College, Oxford, showing the 
abraded surface of the stone front with a strikingly^ 
real effect; numerous articles of porcelain, exqui¬ 
site for the precision with which the forms and 
patterns are represented; some articles of cut 
glass, exhibiting with matchless truth the peculiar 
quality of the lights on transparent substances; 
and a bust, in which the delicate gradations of 
light into shade produce an appearance of relief 
and rotundity which attests the superiority of the 
“ pencil of Nature” to that of art. The neutral 
tints are of a warm brownish hue, w'ith occasion-^ 
ally a tinge of red or purple ; the tint different in! 
every instance, its hue depending on the chemical ^ 
operation of light on the paper. This variation of 
lint is rather pleasing than otherwise; for all the 
varieties are mellow and agreeable to the eye, and 
much preferable to the metallic glare and livid j 
blackness of Daguerreolypo-plates. The images 
of the Calotype are only inferior to those of the 
Daguerreotype in this respect—the definition of i 
form is not so shar^ nor are the shadows so pure | 
and transparent. By looking through a magnify¬ 
ing-glass at a Daguerreotype-plate, details imper¬ 
ceptible to the naked eye become visible in the 
shaded parts; not so with the Calotype drawings 
—they do not bear looking into. This arises 
chierty from the rough texture and unequal sub¬ 
stance of the paper ; which cannot, of course, pre¬ 
sent such a delicate image as the finely-polished I 
surface of a silvered plate. This defect, we think, 
is not so irremediable as may be supposed. The 
paper being rendered sensitive by frequent washes 
of chemical liquids, any artificial surface is inevi¬ 
tably destroyed ; the perfectly smooth surface desi¬ 
derated can only be attained by a mathematically- 
even thickness of its substance. To produce this 
is impossible as paper is at present made; the 
stream of liquid pulp of which the paper is com¬ 
posed is lumpy ; and in its progress from the liquid 
to the solid state, it passes over a wire-gauze web, 
that leaves its impress on one surface and produces 
inequality of texture. A pulp of macerated rags 
may not be susceptible of the requisite equality of 
sabstance; but there is an invention now in pro- 
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gress, by which paper is made from straw reduced 
to pulp, that may possibly yield a substance as del¬ 
icate in texture, and even in substance, as it is 
pure in quality and lough in fabric. 

Meanwhile, The Peni il of Nature affords abun¬ 
dant evidence of the utility of the Calotype process, 
to the traveller, in fixing the scenes he visits; 
to the naturalist, in procuring a faithful represent¬ 
ation of living and inanimate objects; and to the 
world at large in preserving the features of those 
dear to us. Nor should its value to the artist be 
unnoticed ; since the liinnings of The Pinctl of 
AWt/re demonstrate the importance of a due knowl¬ 
edge and observance of the distribution of light and 
shade in delineating every object, and the compati¬ 
bility of breadth of effect with minuteness of detail 
in a picture. The triumph of Titian and the old 
masters is complete indeed, when Nature herself 
produces pictures exemplifying the soundness of 
the principles on which they painted.— Spectator, 


SLAVE-TRADE-SUPPRESSION TREATIES. 


If protocols and parliamentary speeches, hard 
words and diplomatic correspondence, could put 
down the slave-trade, it would have been sup¬ 
pressed long ago. But facts show that it is, and 
the speeches of Lord Palmerston and Sir Robert 
Peel that it is likely to continue, as brisk as ever, 
in despite of these weapons. 

It is clear from Lord Palmerston’s own state¬ 
ment, that though the personal character of one 
governor threw a damp on slave-trade speculation 
in Cuba for a brief interval, the passion broke out 
with fresh vigor under his successor. It is evi¬ 
dent that the gross amount of the slave-trade has, 
notwithstanding that temporary check in one quar¬ 
ter, scarcely varied from year to year. The slave- 
trade treaties, and hence the slave-trade squadrons, 
have not sensibly checked the slave trade. Sir 
Robert Peel boasts that a more efficient system of 
operation is to be directed against it; but he can 
only quote the favorable opinions of three naval 
heroes, who devised or who are to be employed in 
the new plan of attack. Out of a fourth naval au¬ 
thority consulted, after anxious and prolonged 
study, nothing could be squeezed but the cautious 
opinion that “ it might not eventually succeed, but 
that there was an infinitely greater chance of its 
succeeding than by stationing the ships near Brazil 
and Cuba.” He does not appear to have declared 
it preferable to iho mode of proceeding hitherto 
pursued along the African coast. 

The involuntary revelations by Lord Palmer¬ 
ston and Sir Robert Peel, of the constant danger to 
which the slave-trade treaties expose us, were 
equally striking. Both attempted to show that 
the irritable slate of the public miud in Franco and 
America towards ibis country was not excited by 
the slave-trade treaties and negotiations a/one; but 
neither could deny that they were important ingre¬ 
dients in the dose of provocation. Each labored 
hard to shift from his own shoulders to those of 
his antagonist the blame of contributing the other 
ingredients ; but the operation of this one was not 
denied. Brazil and Spain are hostile to the trea¬ 
ties for the suppression of the slave-trade ; France 
and America are kepi by them in a state of unin- 
termilting irascibility ; and not one maritime power 
but England can be said to be positively friendly 
to them. 

It is nothing new to learn that these treaties m 
impotent for good and fertile in evil; but it k 
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RIOTS, EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN—TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


something to have the trnlh demonstrated by the | cide whether the doubts entertained by Wash- 
set speeches of two rival ministers, each striving ington, Hamilton, and the first Adams, of the 
to demonstrate that he is the wannest supporter adequacy of the Democratic constitution carried 


of the system. 

How long is the country to persist in this costly 
and dangerous child’s play? In so far as slavery 
and the slave-trade are concerned, we have washed 
our hands of them. We have emancipated our 
slaves, and imposed penalties upon all British sub¬ 
jects convicted of dabbling in slave-speculations. 
We have found that neither by force nor by nego¬ 
tiation can we induce all our neighbors to follow 
our example. Are we to go on forever wasting 
means and energies in efforts that lead to nothing? 
It will be wiser henceforth to tread our own path 
regardless of others—to mind our own business, 
keep our own hands clean, and leave our neighbors 
to take care of their interests and mend their mor¬ 
als after their own fashion. If our way is the 
right one—^if, as we doubt it not, it is recommend¬ 
ed alike by benevolence and enlightened self-re¬ 
gard-other nations will in time be glad to follow 
our example.— Spectator. 

RIOTS, EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. 

The difference between an European and an 
American riot is striking. In Bohemia and in 
Silesia, as in England, riots are the peevish vio¬ 
lence of hunger afraid of becoming still hungrier. 
An American riot is the very wantonness of ful¬ 
ness of bread : “ Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.” 
The Volunteers of Texas, the Sympathizers of 
Canada, the Rioters of Philadelphia, get up a row 
for excitement. 

The Eur^ean riot is the more painful to con¬ 
template. It is easily suppressed; for wealth, 
health, discipline, and intelligence, are arrayed 
against it. But men are half-ashamed of striking 
at hunger-bitten w-retches, among whom, if there 
be some criminals, there are more fools and suffer¬ 
ers. They are ashamed to push back crowds, 
whose meagre squalor show’s the privations they 
have undergone, into the misery from which they 
are wildly struggling to get loose. The sense of 
restored tranquillity is troubled by sympathy for 
the adversaries they have subdued. 

The American riot is perhaps the more danger¬ 
ous. It is stirred up by vain imaginations; it is a 
struggle of parties almost on an equality in point 
of means, personal strength, and discipline. The 
rioters of Philadelphia had cannon and ammu¬ 
nition ; and the military were impromptu soldiers, 
with little if any more discipline than their oppo¬ 
nents. The men who murdered the Mormon 
prophet Joe Smith, after he had surrendered on a 
pledge of safety, and the men who attempted to 
resist that brutal violation of public faith, are in 
their own state equal in social esteem. A little 
more excitement, and the British subject M’Leod 
might have experienced the fate of American Joe 
Smith, instead of being merely forced back to 
prison after he had been bailed. An American 
riot is not a revolt of want and ignorance against 
wealth and intelligence; it is an insurrection of 
social self-will against law. 

The great problem in politics is to adjust the 
countenicting forces of control in the government 
and spontaneous action in the individual. Too 
much control paralyzes and renders imbecile the 
national mind ; too much spontaneous action in the 
individual generates anarchy. The time seems 
approaching in the United States, which wrill de- 


through by the energy of Jefferson, were not well- 
founded. The experiment still in progress in the 
Union is not merely as to the possibility of a repub¬ 
lican government, using the phrase in the wide 
acceptation in which it is applied to the constitu¬ 
tions of Rome, Venice, and the United Provinces, 
but as to the possibility of a government based 
upon the theory of human perfectibility and the 
growing ascendancy of reason. The founders of 
the United States were under the necessity of 
adopting a republican government, because no ma¬ 
terials existed for any other. But they went fur¬ 
ther, and adopted institutions to the working of 
which it is indispensable that an immense majority 
of the population must be well-educated, orderly 
characters, and in easy circumstances. So long 
as the population of the United Slates continued 
what it was at the time of the Revolution, such a 
government was sufficient. The general compe¬ 
tence, the general education, the traditionary re¬ 
spect for law acquired under a stronger govern¬ 
ment, kept the mass orderly, and unruly spirits 
betook themselves to the back-woods. But in the 
great emporiums, such as New York, a suffering 
and degraded class, akin to that which we find in 
the old cities of Europe, is growing up. The in¬ 
habitants of the new Southern States are a very 
different race from the men of New England, or 
even those of “the Old Dominion.” No incon¬ 
siderable part of the population of the Union con¬ 
sists of the waifs and str^’s who have been cast 
overboard or fallen out of European society. Will 
a constitution framed for a nation of philosophers 
prove adequate to the government of such a motley 
squad ?— Spectator, 

TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

How beauteous is this summer eve! 

Remote, upon the western sky. 

The sun declines; and round him weave 
The clouds, a gorgeous canopy. 

From fragrant fields, and pastures nigh, 

With gentle murmur comes the breeze, 

Just kissing, as it passes by, 

The shutting flowers, and leafy trees; 

A twilight gloom pen’ades the woods, 

Through all their blue-gray solitudes. 

And all is still—except the lay 

Of blackbird, from the neighboring grove. 
Clear hymning forth the dirge of day. 

In tones of warm, spontaneous love. 

And ’tween its margents, flower inwove. 

The stream that gently murmurs on; 

Or rustle of the grass, above 
The crimson-tinged sepulchral stone ; 

The shadows of the church profound, 
O’erspread the eastward burial ground. 

How beauteous!—^but more beautiful 
The days of vanished years awake. 

In burning tints, that render dull 

The charms of sky, and wood, and laKe. 
Though far remote, yet I can slake \ 

At memory’s fount my burning thirst. 

And feel no spells on earth can break 
The idol form I worshipped first; 

No second ties of love impart 
Such rapture to the vacant heart ? 

Blackwood*s Magazine, 
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From tha ^)ecUtor. 

THB FRENCH IN NORTH AFRICA. 

It is not easy to discover any reasonable gronnds 
ibr attacbhiff blame or saspicion to the French 
government for its present position in North Afri¬ 
ca ; and consequently no reasonable blame belongs 
to any British cabinet for not attempting to hinder 
Prance from assuming that position. 

Every independent state is, of necessity, in the 
first instance the sole judge of the justice and ex¬ 
pediency of its own wars. That France discreetly 
exercised this right of judging for herself when 
she declared war against Algiers in 1830, there 
can be little doubt: in the first place, because the 
government of Algiers was likely enough to give 
her cause; in the second place, because in none 
of the many discussions of the subject has any one 
questioned the propriety of commencing the war. 
But war having li^en begun, it was not in the 
power of France to give any pledge as to what 
would be its result. So far from blaming Lord 
Aberdeen, our Foreign Secretary in 1830, for not 
having eHcited dny explicit pledge from Prince 
Polignac on this head, it really seems that he asked 
and obtained fully as explicit a declaration as one 
independent government was entitled to ask or ob¬ 
tain of another. 

The only valid ground for one state declaring 
war against another is, to obtain satisfaction for 
past and seeurity against future injuries. When 
the injury for which redress is demanded is of suf¬ 
ficient importance to justify a war, it is the right 
and duty of the injured government not to Resist 
from that war until security for the future has been 
obtained. Where, as in European states, there is 
either a competent government or a civilized peo¬ 
ple out of which such a government can be con¬ 
structed, the right of territorial conquest, incident 
to war, has been by common consent relinquished. 
But even in Europe the right of temporary occu¬ 
pation of a foreign territory, until a government 
capable of giving security for the future—a govern¬ 
ment with which treaties can be formed—has been 
organized, is still asserted by all European powers. 
And in the case of barbarous or semibarbarous 
countries, the right of prolonging such occupation 
indefinitely—so lon^, it may be, that by prescrip¬ 
tion sovereignty arises out of occupancy—must 
firequently fie exercised in self-defence. The 
whole history of British India is rich in prece-| 
dents. 

On this gronnd the French government is enti¬ 
tled to justify its annexation of Algeria to the em¬ 
pire ef Prance. A legitimate war having been 
eommeneed, it must be prosecuted to a satisfactory 
terminatioa. The experience of every Christian 
state in tnm had shown that treaties with the old 
Algerine government were utter mockeries. There 
were no materials in Algeria for constructing an¬ 
other government in its stead. The obsolete claims 
of the Ottoman Porte, the Divan had no power to 
enforce. The Moors of the seaboard towns were 
powerless to control the Arab tribes, and the Arab 
tribes had not the civilization requisite to form a 
settled government. France h^ no alternative 
but to tadte the territory and its inhabitants under 
her own dominion, if she would have security 
against the repetition of the injuries which had 
caused the war. The annexation of Algeria to 
Prance was necessary as an act of self-defence. 
Franco holds Algeria by a title as good as that by 
which Ehigland holds British India, and better than 


that by which England held Gibraltar before her 
title to that territory was fortified by prescription. 

In the event of the possible and even probable 
collision w'ilh Morocco, France must of necessity 
be guided by the same principles upon which she 
acted in the collision with Algiers. If the sove¬ 
reign of Morocco cannot maintain peace on the 
frontier, France must conquer that peace ; and 
war once begun, must be carried on until security 
against future aggression is obtained. If Morocco 
has or obtains a ruler capable of guaranteeing a 
permanent peace, France, in conformity with the 
recognized principles of European international 
law, ought to conclude peace with him. But if 
there shall be no such ruler—and no society out 
of which such a ruler can arise—why, then, France 
in Morocco, following the example of England in 
India, will have nothing for it but to take and re¬ 
tain possession of Morocco. The disinclination or 
impotency of the present ruler of Morocco is forc¬ 
ing the French to invade his territory. If the 
British government can convince him of the danger 
of permitting aggressions from his frontier on the 
French territory, or teach him how to preveut 
them, it is entitled to offer its mediation—not oth¬ 
erwise. If a war between France and Morocco 
begin, France can give no pledge as to the result: 
France must, like all belligerent powers, submit 
her future conduct to the guidance of circum¬ 
stances. 

On one point alone does any British cabinet ap¬ 
pear liable to blame for its conduct in respect to 
the French occupation of Algiers. A government 
adding to its territory by conquest can only suc¬ 
ceed to the rights of the government it overthrows. 
It must take the new territory subject to all the 
liabilities of its former rulers to foreign indepen¬ 
dent states. When the French cabinet came into 
the place of the Dey, England was entitled to 
claim from France all the commercial privileges 
and immunities to which she was entitled under 
the government of the Dey. Those privileges, 
guaranteed by treaties and prescription, were not 
asserted when France introduced new commercial 
regulations into Algeria, in 1835; and they have 
been lost by that neglect. The bad consequences 
of this oversight are now apparent: the omission 
to resist the imposition of moderate duties in Alge¬ 
ria, by the British cabinet of 1835, has disenabled 
the present cabinet to resist the increase of those 
duties in 1844. This warning ought not to be 
neglected. If English mediation prove fruitless, 
there must be war between France and Morocco ; 
and if there be war, not even the belligerents, 
much less any third power, can prescribe bow it 
is to terminate. But the British government can 
protect British commerce, by announcing its deter¬ 
mination, terminate the war how it may, to main¬ 
tain the commercial rights and privileges actually 
enjoyed by British subjects in Morocco. 


Tales and Sketches ^ Real Life. By Mrs. Har¬ 
riet Beecher Stowe. 

A NEAT and cheap reprint of some American 
tales. They appear to be designed for juvenile 
readers; but they have a more forward air about 
love and other subjects, than is usual in English 
stories of a similar class ; although this gives them 
greater value as a picture of American manners. 
We recognize some of the tales as former acquaint¬ 
ances, and it is possible that they have all appeared 
in this country.— Spectator. 
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From the Sfiectator. 

DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE FIRST 
EARL OF MALMESBURY. 

Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, first 
Earl of Malmesbury: containing an Account of 
his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick 
the Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague ; 
and his Special Missions to Berlin, Brunswick, 
and the French Republic. Edited by his Grand¬ 
son, the third Earl. Volumes I. and II. 

,James Harris, first Earl of Malmesbury, a cele¬ 
brated diplomatist of the last age, was a son of the 
perhaps better-known Harris the author of Hermes 
and of some philosophical essays whose reputation 
has surviveil to this day. The family was wealthy 
and ancient; but the author of Hermes was the 
first who rose beyond the country-gentleman, to 
become a member of Parliament and a placeman. 
When he first took his seat, John Townshend 
asked who he was, and having been told he had 
written on Grammar and Harmony, the wit re¬ 
marked, “ Why does he come here, where he will 
hear neither!” 

His son was bom in 1746, the day of the battle 
of Culloden. After some preliminary education at 
a “ dame” and a grammar school, the youth was 
sent to Winchester, and thence to Oxford. This 
fdmous seat of learning he found such as Gibbon 
had described it; and, nearly forty years after¬ 
wards, he declared, almost in the words of the 
historian, 

“ The two years of my life I look back to as 
most unprofitably spent, were those I passed at 
Merton. The discipline of the University happened 
also, at this particular moment, to be so lax, that 
a Gentleman Commoner was under no restraint, 
and never called upon to attend either lectures, or 
chapel, or hall. My tutor, an excellent and worthy 
man, according to tiie practice of all tutors at that 
moment, gave himself no concern about his pupils. 

I never saw him but during a fortnight, when 
I took into my head to be taught trigonometry.” 

In 1765 this solemn farce of education ended, 
and young James Harris was sent to Leyden, 
where he remained a year and studied in earnest, 
especially modern European history, diplomacy as 
contained in international treaties, and the Dutch 
laws and constitution. He shortly after made a 
tour through Holland, Prussia and Poland, at a 
time when the arts of Catherine w'ere preparing for 
the first partition of that unfortunate country. In 
the autumn of 1767, Mr. Harris was appointed 
Secretary of. Embassy at Madrid, where, in the 
absence of his chief, he had to undertake and settle 
the dispute about the Falkland Islands, distin¬ 
guished by the pens of Johnson and Junius. This 
aiTair established his diplomatic reputation, and, 
for the better part of the next thirty years, (1771— 
1797,) Mr. Harris was employed at the most dif¬ 
ficult and important courts. From 1771 to 1776, 
he was minister at Berlin, watching the great 
Frederick, whom Bute and George the Third had 
alienated by discarding Pitt and making a separate 
or treacherous peace. In 1777, Mr. Harris went to 


St. Petersburg, in order to stem the diplomatic ef¬ 
forts of Frederick and of France, and with the view 
of persuading Catherine to embark in hostilities for 
the sake of helping us through our difficulties with 
the revolted colonies. The main object of his 
mission was clearly unattainable ; but Mr. Harris 
gave so much satisfaction by his exertions, and by 
his power of displaying them in his dispatches, 
that he was honored with the Order of the Bath, 
and retained at St. Petersburg in despite of several 
requests to be recalled. The climate, however, 
affected his health, and after the restoration of 
I peace he was permitted to return, in the autumn 
I of 1783. 

On his arrival in England, the country was con¬ 
vulsed by the Coalition, and although Sir James 
Harris was a whig, and supported his friend Fox, 
Pitt rated his diplomatic abilities so highly that be 
appointed him minister to HoUand. In 1788 he 
was created Baron Malmesbury, though continuing 
in opposition; but in 1793 he seceded from Fox, 
with Burke, Lord Spencer, and other whigs, and 
was soon afterwards sent on a special mission to 
Berlin. In this undertaking he succeeded so far 
as to make the king of Prussia admit the validity 
of the old treaties and sign a pew one, but “ which 
he broke almost before the signatures were dry.” 

” In 1794, Lord Malmesbury received orders to 
ask of the Duke of Brunswick his daughter in 
marriage for the Prince of Wales; and having 
married her Royal Highness by proxy, he accom¬ 
panied her to England. His account of this trans¬ 
action shows how little hope he himself had of the 
happiness of this union ; and although he received 
no discretionary power whatever in the matter, he 
was never forgiven by the Prince, with whom, 
until then, he had been on terms of great intimacy 
and confidence.” 

In 1796 and 1797, Malmesbury went to Paris 
and Lisle, to negotiate a peace with the French 
Republic, but without success. Soon after, he 
was attacked by deafness, to such a degree as to 
be rendered, in his own opinion, unfit for public 
service, and he subsequently declined all further 
oflbrs of employment. In 1600 he was created an 
Earl, and Viscount Fitzharris, and spent the re¬ 
maining twenty years of his life in an enjoyment 
of the olium cum dignitate, passing most of his 
lime between London and his seat of Park Place 
near Henley. He died in November, 1820, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, taking a thankful 
retrospect of his past life, and a resigned view ctf 
its approaching termination,—according to the last 
sentences of his journal, written only a fortnight 
before his death. 

“ Thou hast completed thy seventy-fourth year, 
having been permitted to live longer than any of 
thy ancestors as far back as 1606. Thy existence 
has been without any great misfortune, and without 
any acute disease, and has been one for which 
thou ought’st to be extremely grateful. Be so, in 
praise and thanksgiving towards the Supreme 
Being, and by preparing thyself to enmloy the 
remnant of it ‘ wisely and discreetly.’ Thy next 
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Step will probably be the last. Strive not to delay 
the period of its arrival, nor lament at its near ap¬ 
proach. Thou art too exhausted, both in mind 
and body, to be of service to thy country, thy 
friends, or family. Thou art fortunate in leaving 
thy children well and happy; be content to join 
thy parent Earth calmly, and with becoming resig¬ 
nation. Such is thy imperious duty.—Vale.” 

As a diplomatist, Lord Malmesbury’s reputa¬ 
tion ranked very high, not only among friends but 
enemies. Talleyrand observed of him, to the pres¬ 
ent earl, that ** Lord Malmesbury dtait le plus 
habile ministre que voiis aviez de son temps; 
c’dtait inutile de le devancer ; il ihlloit le suivre de 
prds. Si on lui laissoit le dernier mot, il avait 
toujours raison.” And Mirabeau, from Berlin, 
under circumstances not to be suspected of compli¬ 
ment, characterized him as the ”audacieux et msd 
Harris.” Boldness and subtlety were indeed the 
leading features of mind which he possessed from 
nature, together with a cool yet sanguine temper¬ 
ament, and the penetration which forms what is 
expressly called a ”good judge of character.” 
These natural qualifications he had cultivated 
by some study of the literature of diplomacy; his 
eariy training and long experience rendered him 
well versed in the forms and etiquette of the profes¬ 
sion ; whilst the same facilities made him an adept 
in the arts of a courtier. Indeed, if we rightly 
interpret a passage in the correspondence, he, by 
the advice of his friend Potemkin, carried his flat¬ 
tery of the Empress Catherine to such a pitch as 
to draw some remark from home. 

He seems, as was natural, to have rather over¬ 
rated his profession, and to have ascribed more 
power to it than it can ever possess. Diplomacy, 
according to the notions of diplomatists, seems at 
best but the art of driving cunning bargains; and, 
like many cunning bargains in private transac¬ 
tions, they either turn out to be no advantage at 
all, or if made by ignorance, or by imprudence 
or necessity under pressure, give occasion to costly 
quarrels when their real nature comes to be under¬ 
stood, or leave the bargain-drivers in the lurch at 
the moment of action. To sound or conciliate a 
minister, to bribe a secretary, to circumvent zn 
opponent, to please a potentate, and to fill paper 
with plausible but scarcely attainable plans, seem¬ 
ed with Lord Malmesbury a substitute for that 
large comprehension of aflairs, which, basing alli¬ 
ance upon mutual interests and permanent circum¬ 
stances, renders a treaty secure because its basis is 
natural. And it is this nature of things which 
triumphs in the long run, in despite of art, cajol¬ 
ery, weakness, temper, or passion. 

If we wanted any proof of this opinion, we 
should find it in the career of this le plus habile 
ministre de son temps.” He can scarcely be said 
to have succeeded in any mission ^e undertook 
beyond the mere diplomatic result of putting words 
upon paper. His share in the settlement of the 
Falkland Islands dispute does not appear to have 
been considerable. In fact, the thing had the 

given to it, from the circumstances of the dis¬ 


putants. Each party was averse to war. Spain 
proposed a shuffling arrangement, and England 
bore her part in the shuffle. At Berlin, with 
Frederick the Great, much profit in the way of 
diplomacy was not expected : the function^ of the 
ambassador were limited to the proper objects of 
diplomacy—the transmission of intelligence and 
court scandal, the report of the minister’s judg¬ 
ment on the characters and disposition of the 
monarch and his courtiers, together with the trans¬ 
acting of the public business of the two countries. 
At St. Petersburg Mr. Harris failed altogether in 
the principal object of his mission; and he can 
scarcely be said to have succeeded in anything, 
because it was clearly not the interest of Russia to 
grant his demands. He commenced wkh the 
modest proposal of an alliance offensive and de¬ 
fensive, although from the circumstances of the 
two countries the wars of one can scarcely ever d 
priori be considered as necessary wars of the 
other. At that particular period, we had plunged 
ourselves into the American war, with which Rus¬ 
sia would immediately have been called upon to 
interfere ; (he next year she would have been em¬ 
broiled with France; the year after with Spain, 
and finally with Holland ; and all for no Russian 
purpose whatever. It may be said, indeed, her 
first junction might have prevented France, Spain, 
and Holland, from uniting with America; but this 
is questionable. The alliance with Russia would 
rather have been diplomatic than real: her fleet 
was unprepared—the ships it would have to be 
composed of rotten, and her sailors without cour¬ 
age or skill. It does not appear that she could 
have spared many land forces, and they would only 
have gone as mercenaries; which might have been 
hired nearer home. Unless France and Spain had 
been frightened by the phrases of the treaty of 
aUiance, Russia would have had her share of the 
losses and disgraces of her ally without any pur- 
I pose of her own in view. Instead of this, and in 
despite of diplomacy, she set up the armed neu¬ 
trality, the terms of which were a sore to us a 
warlike maritime nation, and a gain to her as a 
trading one. 

In Holland Lord Malmesbury was highly suc¬ 
cessful ; but scarcely as a diplomatist, unless that 
term means anything. When he went to the 
Hague, a strong faction, called the Patriots, ani¬ 
mated by a democratic spirit, was aiming at a total 
overthrow of the existing government, by displac¬ 
ing, and some talked of beheading, the Statholder. 
Ill their plans they were assisted by the timidity 
and dissensions of the respectable party, by the 
independence which the federal system constitu¬ 
tionally gives to each province or state, and by 
the intrigues of the French. The object of the 
English minister was to counterwork this, and 
support the Prince of Orange and the constitution. 
The end was eventually attained; but not by 
legitimate diplomatic means. Lord Malmesbury 
was rather a conspirator, or a Dutch party chief, 
than an ambassador. Disregarding ministers, he 
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BSGembled round hin nntional and prorincial depo*| 
ties and partisans of the right sort ;'Mie devised 
plans for legislalivet municipal, and armtd resist¬ 
ance; lie supported newspapers and published 
pamphlets; he negotiated a loan for one of the 
right-minded provinces; he imported arms and 
ammunition, and had got matters to such a point 
that he could write—“ Would it lead to any good, 
or did 1 foresee the remotest prospect of success, 1 
could, by lifting up a finger, raise a popular insur¬ 
rection. More than half the body of burghers in 
this province, and the whole body of peasants, are 
ripe for revolt.’^ The Mrar, however, was begun 
by the patriots, and ended by a Prussian army 
marching into Holland to avenge the arrest of the 
Prinoess of Orange, the King of Prussia’s sister; 
when the patriots, left to themselves, dispersed 
and submitted. 

These remarks apply to diplomacy in general, 
and are not leveled at Lord Malmesbury, who only 
could not achieve impossibilities. Besides the pro¬ 
fessional qualities already meotioned, he possessed 
a clear 1)0610638 head, great sagacity, and keen 
powers of observation, as well as a sound and prac¬ 
tical view of afiaire, which enabled him to chalk 
out a successful line of action, where .events were 
not too large or too strong for his control. He 
was also frank and straightforward in his dealings. I 
The currier, however, did not always get beyond 
his leather: Lord Malmesbury seems sometimes to 
have thought that nations existed to make treaties. 

The present publication, though consisting of 
two aasiple volumes, does not appear to be a com¬ 
pletion of the Malmesbury papers; for it breaks 
off abruptly with 1793, leaving three of the hero’s 
nuBsions nntouched. Besides a brief Memoir of 
hit grandfather by the present earl, the volumes 
contain extracts from the Journal of Lord Malmes- 
^ry daring his first and youthful tour on the 
Continent; an account of his journey from Bour- 
deaux to Madrid, and extracts from his official 
correspondence whilst Secretary to the Spanish 
Eknbassy. These exhibit considerable aUlities 
and powers of observation in so young a man; 
and the political picture of Poland is curious, as 
well as some of the anecdotes at Berlin. The 
rest, however, is the valuable part of the work, 
and ranks the Malmesbury Correspondence and 
Diaries among the most various, interesting, and 
instructive family papers that have been published. 
Their form is that of a selection from the writer's 
official despatches and letters during his residence 
as minister at Berlin, St. Petersburg, and the 
Hague, with eome brief extracts from Lord Malmes¬ 
bury’s Diary during his residenoes in Englancf,— 
the first time, when Pitt had succeeded to the 
Coalition Ministry; the second time, in 1792. 
Bat the mere statement of the nature of the mate¬ 
rials can give no idea of their character, which is 
very opposite to that of official papers in genera). 
There was nothing in Lord Malmesbury of the 
dry and lifeless automaton into which the diplo¬ 


matist often sinks, or the pompoos phiaseinonger 
into which he sometimes swells. Unless the na¬ 
ture of the matter absolutely forbade it, his ife- 
spatches are vivid and natural; whilst the letters 
which accompany and explain them are full of 
personal sketches, characteristic anecdotes, ac¬ 
counts of royal parties, tales of scandal, and 
reports of a curious and sometimee of a dramatic 
kind, bearing strongly upon the characters of the 
court, though not always of a stnody business 
oast. Tke style too, or rather (he tone, is perfect 
—never dull or solemn even in its seriousness, and 
never in the most ludicrous or sportire matter 
devoid of a eowrtier-like retaiue. It is possible 
that his despatches as much as successes contri¬ 
buted to his repotiuioi) with bis owb court. His 
communications appear to have beea constantly 
read by the king, who frequency expressed his 
approbation. Compared wkh mndi of what bis 
Majesty had to pemse, they most have been very 
amasing reading. 

In onr extracts ftom this rich store of secret 
history, we shall make no attempt at conveying 
any idem of the extent or variety of its matter, but 
draw pretty freely on tome of its move striking 
anecdotes. 

A MUSICAL MOIfABCH. 

The chief amusement of the King of Pnissia is 
playing on the flute; which he does in a masterly 
manner. 1 had an opportunity of bearing him 
for a long time as I was waiting in his antecham¬ 
ber, to be presented to him. 

Though no person is ever permitted to be 
present at his concerts but the performers, and 
some very few others, yet so afraid is he of play¬ 
ing false, that when he is to try some new piece 
of music, he shuts himself up some hours before- 
haud in his closet to practise it; and even then, 
when he begins it with the accompaniments he 
always trembles. 

He has a very fine collection of these histni- 
menls, and is particularly nice in the keeping of 
them. He has appointed a man who has nothing 
else to do but look after them, and preserve them 
dry or moist as the season requires. They are 
all made by the same man, and he pays a hundred 
ducats for each flute. In the last war, when he 
distributed false money to e^’ery one, he took care 
that his flute-maker should be paid in good coin, 
fearing that otherwise he would impose upon him 
and give him bad instruments. 

A HERO AT HOME. 

Berlin, 1th March, IT75, 

My aocmints from Potzdam mention that his 
Prussian Majesty was never, at any one period of 
his life, known to he so uncommonly out of humor 
as at present. This appears nut only from his con¬ 
versation hut fn>m his actions. He broke his flute, 
a few days ago, on the head of his favorite hussar; 
and is very libera] in kicking and cuffing those 
employed about his person. He is peevish at his 
meals, says little in his evening conversations, and 
is affable to nobody. His spirits seem likewise 
dejected; and although Ite aflfects to attend to 
business with as much ardor as usual, H is evident 
to those who see him constantly, that he sets 
about it with less alacrity. •••••• 
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Berlin^ Saturday^ Wth March^ 1775. 

I hear Tarious strange reasons alleged for the 

S resent uncommon peevishness of his Prussian 
lajesty’s temper. Among several other incredi¬ 
ble foibles in so great a character, he has that of not 
entirely disbelieving judicial astrology; and I am 
told, from one whose authority is not despicable, that 
the apprehension of a prediction pronounced by a 
Saxon fortune-teller his Majesty was weak enough 
some time ago to consult, being this year fulfilled, 
dwells on his mind, and augments the sourness of 
a disposition naturally crabbed. It will be unfor¬ 
tunate for his subjects if these kind of fears in¬ 
crease, as he will necessarily become suspicious 
and cruel, and be what hitherto he never has been, 
a tyrant en ditaiL I should have paid no attention 
to these reports, which savor so much of the nurse¬ 
ry, had 1 not myself observed him displeased at a 
mourning-coat at his levee, and seen him visibly 
alter his countenance on being informed of any 
man^s dying a sudden death. 

AN BNIR PRC8VMPT1VB. 

Berlin^ Saturday, Ij/ Bdy, 1775. 
The Prince of Prussia has nothing in his figure 
which denotes a person of superior talents or 
genius. Tall and robust, without grace, he has 
more the air of a stout fpot-soldier than that of a 
great prince. Constrained and watched to a de¬ 
gree by his uncle, it is diflicult to say whether 
silence and reserve are natural or acquired habits 
in him. It is certain these strongly characterize 
him, not only at court and before people of high 
rank, but even when he forgets he is a prince and 
frequents lower company; which, through the 
pains he takes to be constantly in it, appears to 
amuse him; yet even there, he never expresses 
his satisfaction otherwise than by encouraging his 
companions to be as loud and clamorous as possi¬ 
ble, and to lay aside every respect due to him as 
their future sovereign. His favorite mistress, 
formerly a stage-dancer, presides at these revels, 
and takes the lead in all the scenes of indecent 
mirth which pass there. She is large in her 
person, spirilea in her looks, loose in her attire, 
mnd gives a true idea of a perfect bacchanalian. 
He is liberal to her to a degree, and she alone 
spends the foil income he receives from the king. 
She m^es, indeed, the best return in her power 
fur such generosity; for at the same time she as¬ 
sures him that he has the sole possession of her 
affections, she by no means exacts the same fidelity 
from him, but endeavors, as far as lies in her power, 
to satisfy his desires, whenever from fickleness or 
satiety they fix themselves on some new object; 
and in this profession she is so dexterous as never 
to suffer him to become acquainted with any wo¬ 
man who is likely to be her rival in the dominion 
she has over him. Her choice, and fortunately 
ibr her his, is generally among those of the lowest 
kkid. The pursuit of these pleasures, the only 
ones for which he has any turn, employs the 
greatest part of his leisure; the rest of his time 
IS spent either at the parade, in attendance on the 
king, or in dressing,—an article in which, when¬ 
ever he can venture to lay aside his nniform, he is 
lefined and delicate to a degree. He is even at 
the expense of keeping a favorite valet de chambre, 
by nanae Espdre en Dieu, constantly between Pots¬ 
dam and Paris, for no other purpose than to give 
him the earliest information of any alteration in 
the fashions; and as Esp^re en Dieu collects his 
ixttelligeaee solely from his brethren the hair- 
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dressers, so those who follow his instructions may 
very easily be mistaken for one of this class. 

We will pass from Prussia to Russia; of whose 
condition both ministerial and moral the envoy 
draws but an indifierent picture. 

RUSSIAN MINISTERS AND MONARCH, 1778. 

You will not credit me when I tell you Count 
Panin does not devote more than half an hour in 
the twenty-four to business; and that Mr. Oakes, 
having been robbed of a considerable sum of 
money, found the lieutenant de police, the first 
magistrate of the empire, and whose power is 
immense, at seven oVlock in the morning playing 
at la grand patience, with a dirty pack ot cards, 
by himself. 

The interior of the court presents a similar 
scene of dissipation and inattention : age does net 
deaden the passions—they rather tmicken with 
years; and, on a closer approach, I find report 
had magnified the eminent qualities and diminished 
the foibles of one of the greatest ladies in Europe. 

IMPERIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

Petersburg, 29/^ May, (fith June,) 1778. 

My Lord—^The interior of the palace afiTords a 
very singular scene. 2^ritz, [the discarded fa¬ 
vorite,] though most munificently rewarded, is not 
pacified ; and, although dismissed, remains in town 
with all the honors of a favorite. The bold lan¬ 
guage he held to the empress makes her cautious 
of irritating so turbulent a spirit: the uncertain 
and anxious state of her mind is incredible. Orlow, 
some days ago, remonstrated with her on the effects 
her conduct must sooner or later produce. She 
appeared for a moment reclaimed, and sent an 
order for Sabadowsky (a former favorite] to re¬ 
turn to court, fully intendiog to reinstate this plain 
and quiet man in his ancient post. Potemkin, 
however, who is thoroughly acquainted with her 
character, and who has more cunning for efifecting 
the purposes of the day than any man living, con¬ 
trived to overset these good resolutions. Korsact 
was introduced at a critical moment; and, while 1 
am now writing, her Imperial Majesty is at a vil¬ 
lage of Potemkinas on the confines of Finland, 
endeavoring to forget her own 'cares and those of 
the empire in the society of her new minioi^ 
whose vulgar name of Korsact is already changed 
into the better-sounding one of Korsakoff. 

Two months after this settlement the difficulties 
were renewed. 

Petersburg, August 10, (21,) 1778. 

My Lord—^The new favorite is very much on 
his decline. There are several compedtors for his 
employment; some supported by Prince Potemkin; 
some by Prince Orlow and Count Panin, who now 
act together; and some solely from the impression 
their figure has made on the mind of the empress. 
Both parties unite to prevent the suecese of these 
independent men ; but she seems strongly disposed 
to choose for herself. Potemkin, whose insolence 
equals his power, was so angry not to have the 
sole disposal of this office, that he absented him¬ 
self from court for several days. The fate of 
these young gentlemen still remains undecided, 
though it appears settled that Korsakofi'should he 
sent to Spa for his health. 

Personally the envoy soon became acceptable 
to the empress; though he was unable la obtaiis 
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any great diplomatic advantages from her esteem, j 
An example of her partiality and of his own con¬ 
versational powers may be gathered from a little j 
incident which introduces our old acquaintance | 
the “ stout foot-soldier.” Frederick had sent his 
nephew to St. Petersburg, to make an impression ; 
and a pretty impression he made, notwithstanding 
” Esj^^re en Dieu.” 

Petersburg, 15/A (26th) SepiemJ)er, 1780. 

Your lordship will perceive, from the manner 
in which the Prince of Prussia passes his time, 
how little progress he makes. The greatest pains 
were taken yesterday to induce the empress to 
have an entertainment at court; but she abso¬ 
lutely refused it. On Sunday she broke off ab¬ 
ruptly her card-party; and, as I was sitting next 
to her, gave me clearly to understand, that it was 
from her being worn-out by the heaviness of the 
Prince of Prussia, who sat on the other side of 
her. 

Ten days later, matters were worse. 

I have been for these three days witness to 
such slights and inattention she has shown him, 
that I have been amazed at his patience and temper. 
Tuesday, at Monsieur Nariskin's, master of the 
horse, she neither played nor asked him to sup at 
her table; to which she admitted none but myself, 
her favorite, and Prince Potemkin. Yesterday, at 
the masquerade, she appeared under the mask, 
and immediately on her coming in took me to 
accompany her through the apartments, saying, 

‘ Ne me quittez pas de toute la soirde ; je vous ai 
fait chevalier, et je veux que vous me ddfendiez 
eontre les ennuyeux.* She stayed from seven till 
ten, and took not the smallest notice of the prince, 
nor any of his followers; nor indeed ^arce of any 
one but Lady Harris and myself. Your lord.ship 
may easily guess how these distinctions alarm my 
enemies, and create envy and jealousy in my col¬ 
leagues. I feel myself most unfortunate that, 
while 1 enjoy these distinctions in such an uncom¬ 
mon degree, I cannot denve from them the only 
advantages I am solicitous about; that nothing I 
undertake succeeds; and that those she evidently 
despises and ill-treats appear to direct her political 
conduct and sentiments. 

The following incident is on a par with the sleep¬ 
walking scene in Macbeth^ and would require a 
Shaksperian mind to develop it properly. Prince 
Orlow, it may be remembered, had been the “ fa¬ 
vorite,” and the most trusted minister of the 
empress, as well as one of the murderers of her 
husband Peter the Third. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Two motives of a very different nature affect, at 
this moment, the empress’ mind very strongly, 
and cast a dark cloud over the course of ambition 
and glory she seemed to be so prosperously run¬ 
ning. The one arises from the humiliating and 
offensive reasons the monied men in Holland pub¬ 
licly assign for refusing to grant her a loan of six 
millions she is soliciting, or in any shape to in¬ 
crease the trifling debt she already owes them. 
The other proceeds from a most unfortunate acci¬ 
dent which has happened to Prince Orlow, who is 
returned to this capital afler an absence of a few 
months, in a sUte of perfect insanity. The con- 


jduct of the Amsterdamers raises her indipiation, 
hurts her pride, and justly alarms her. Test the 
I credit of her empire should be injuj-ed by the rude 
I manner in which they assert that its riches and 
resources are both equally imaginary and precari¬ 
ous : the other impresses her with the deepest 
concern ; and it should appear that at no period 
of her life her feelings were so strongly and pain¬ 
fully moved as by this melancholy event, which 
has befallen h^r earliest favorite, and a man who 
at all times has been the first object of her affec¬ 
tions, if not of her passions. 

Her conduct has been one of the roost bound¬ 
less regard, carried even to weakness. She abso¬ 
lutely forbids any harsh methods to be employed, 
rejects all ideas of confinement or discipline ; and 
hoping, against all precedent, to restore him by 
gentleness and indulgence, she suffers him not 
only to visit and be visited, but admits him at all 
hours and in all dresses, whether she is alone, in 
company, or engaged in the most important con¬ 
cerns, to her presence. His situation of mind, 
when he is there, his wild and incoherent dis¬ 
course, ever affect her to tears, and discompose 
her so entirely, that fur the remainder of the day 
she can enjoy neither pleasure nor business. She 
is sometimes exposed to hear the most unwelcome 
of all language; and a few nights ago he ex¬ 
claimed of a sudden, that remorse and compunc¬ 
tion of conscience had deprived him of his senses, 
and that the share he had in a transaction long 
since past had brought down on him the judgment 
of Heaven. Your Lordship may easily guess to 
what a cruel recollection such expressions in hit 
mouth must give rise, and how intimately con¬ 
nected the tranquillity of her conscience must be 
with that of his. 

There are many other passages of a curious 
character relating to the Russian court, especially 
some sketches of that very singular personage 
Potemkin, which we should be glad to extract; 
but, passing Holland altogether, we must get 
home. Lord Malmesbury, who, as we have seen, 
was a friend of George Prince of Wales, was 
several times consulted by him upon his pecuniary 
difficulties. Of these interviews Lord Malmesbury 
has left very striking minutes. They exhibit the 
same characteristics displayed by King George 
the Fourth forty years afterwards in his communi¬ 
cations to Lord Eldon on the Catholic question— 
that of a foolish person in trouble, without any 
rational plan; with some idle schemes, prompted 
by some covert fancy, and ever reiterating ” What 
can I dol” Between the first and second meet¬ 
ings in 1785, Harris had received some “ vague 
assurances from Lord Carmarthen that [the] min¬ 
istry would not be averse to increase his Ro3ral 
Highness’ income, providing he would consent to 
appropriate a share of it to liquidate his debts, 
renounce going abroad, and be reconciled to the 
king.” The only avowed objections to Harris* 
proposals were, that the king hated the prince; 
that Pitt would not undertake the proposition, or 
that if he did the king would turn him out. The 
whole is too long to quote, but the substance is as 
we have stated. The interview then continued. 
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* P.—Why, my dear Harris, will you force me 
to repeat to you that the king hates me? He will 
never be reconciled to me. 

“ H.—It cannot be, sir. If you order me, I 
will ask an audience of him, and fling myself at 
his feet. 

“ P.—I love you too well to encourage you to 
undertake so useless a commission. If you will 
not credit me, you will, perhaps, credit the king 
himself. Take and read all our correspondence 
for these last six months. 

“ The prince here opened an escritoire, and 
took out a large bundle of papers, which he read 
to me. It consisted of various letters which had 
passed between him and the king, beginning with 
that in which he asked his leave to go abroad in 
autumn 1784, as mentioned in my first conver¬ 
sation. 

“It is needless to attempt to relate precisely 
the contents of this correspondence ; it is sufficient 
to observe that the prince’s letters were full of 
respect and deference, written with great plainness 
of style and simplicity. Those of the king were 
also well written, but harsh and severe; constantly 
refusing every request the prince made, and repro¬ 
bating in each of them his extravagance and dis¬ 
sipated manner of living. They were void of 
every expression of parental kindness or affection ; 
and, after both hearing them read and perusing 
them myself, I was compelled to subscribe to the 
prince’s opinion, and to confess there was very 
little appearance of making any impression on his 
Majesty in favor of his Koyal Highness. I re¬ 
sumed, however, the conversation as follows. 

“ H.—^I am hurt to a degree, sir, at what I have 
read. But still, sir, the queen must have a recon¬ 
ciliation so much at heart, that through her and 
your sisters it surely might be effected. 

“ P.—Look ye, Harris: I cannot bring myself 
to say I am in the wrong when I am in the right. 
The king has used me ill; and I wish the public 
knew what you now know, and was to pronounce 
between us. 

“H.—I should be very sorry, indeed, sir, if 
this was known beyond these walls; for I am 
much mistaken if the public would not pronounce 
a judgment widely different from that you think. 
It is not sufficient, sir, for the king to be wrong in 
me point: sir, unless you are in the right in all, 
and as long as any part of your conduct is open 
to censure, the voice of the public (considering 
our relative situations) will always go with the 
ing. 

“ P.—^That is a cruel truth, if it be true what 
you say; but it is of no use to investigate it; 
my case never will go to that tribunal. You are, 
however, convinced of the impracticability of your 
scheme, as much, I hope, as I am of your kind 
regard in proposing it to me. 

“ H.—1 would not willingly renounce an idea 
which ly its accomplishment is to relieve your 
Royal Highness from a state of distress, and, I 
may say, discredit, and place you in one of afflu¬ 
ence and comfort. May I suggest, sir, the idea of 
your marrying t It would, I should think, be most 
agreeable to the king, and 1 am certain, most 
grateful to the nation. 

“P.— {with vehemence) —I never will marry! 
My resolution is taken on that subject. I have 
settled it with Frederick. No, I never will marry ! 

“ H.—Give me leave to say, sir, most respect¬ 
fully, that you cannot have really come to such a 
resolution; and you must marry, sir; you owe it 
to the country, to the king, to yourself. 


“P.—I owe nothing to the king. Frederick 
will marry, and the crown will descend to his 
children; and as for myself, 1 do not see how it 
affects me. 

“ H.—^Till you are married, sir, and have chil¬ 
dren, you have no solid hold on the affections of 
the people, even while you are Prince of Wales; 
but if you come to the throne a bachelor, and bis 
Royal Highness the Duke of York is married and 
has sons to succeed you, your situation when king 
will be more painful than it is at this moment. 
Our own history furnishes strong examples of the 
truth of what I say. 

“ The prince was greatly struck with this obser¬ 
vation. lie walked about the room, apparently 
angry. I moved towards the door, saying, ‘ I per¬ 
ceive, sir, I have said too much : you will allow me 
to withdraw. I am sure I shall be forgiven an 
hour hence.’ 

“ P.—You are forgiven now, my dear Harris. 
I am angry with myself, not with you. Don’t 
question me any more. I will think of what yon 
said. Adieu. God bless you.” 

Note by the diplomatist when he had found the 
key— 

“ I left England in June, and saw the prince no 
more in private. In December following a report 
took place, of the prince having formed a serious 
connexion (it was called marriage) with Mrs. Fita- 
herbert; and in March, 1786, he declared his reso¬ 
lution of setting aside 30,000/. a year to pay his 
debts, and reduced his establishment, sold his 
horses, &c. 

“ It is clear to me both these ideas were in his 
mind when he spoke with me, and that the great 
obstacle in the way of his accepting my proposal 
was Mrs. Fitzherbert.” 

The extracts from the Diaries of 1792-93 are of 
a very interesting character; involving the history 
of English party from the time when the old whig 
dissatisfaction against Fox seems first to have 
broken out in a conversational speech of Burke at 
a private meeting at Burlington House, nearly up 
to the public secession of the w'hole party and their 
junction with Pitt. This break was preceded by 
various negotiations with Pitt, or among the old 
whigs themselves. The premier aimed at a fair 
union of parties, with the object of combining the 
“ strength and utility” of the country : he ofiTered 
to the in-comers the disposal of four great posts, 
including the chancellorship, besides lesser patron¬ 
age. This coalition was prevented by the peev¬ 
ishness, temper, and “ impracticability” displayed 
by Fox—according to Lord Malmesbury on this 
occasion only; his ostensible reason being, that 
Pitt was insincere and merely aimed at disuniting 
the opposition. When this negotiation was broken 
off, the whigs began to differ among themselves. 
The aristocratical portion were dissatisfied with 
the principles Fox maintained, and with his leaning 
to Grey, Lambton and the extreme reforming 
party; and they urged an open disavowal. The 
head of this party, the Duke of Portland, was 
greatly under the influence of Fox and old assiK 
ciations, and very weak in character; so that, 
although giving his consent in private, he was 
shaken in his resolution when the great orator 
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Calked to him, and could not be brought to screw 
up his courage to a public speech ; but, without a 
will of his own, almost shuffled along doing nothing. 
The details of all this must be read in the book ; 
for, though highly curious, yet being memoran¬ 
dums from a diary, they are too curt for effective 
display with the space lefl to us. 

Assuming that these papers will be completed, 
we shall look with interest for their continuation. 
The letters relating to the Brunswick mission will 
above all be valuable, as throwing light upon a 
much-mooted question of royal history, and carious 
as exhibiting a judgment upon Caroline before she 
became Princess of Wales, by the keenest of ob¬ 
servers and most competent of judges. We trust 
that no mistaken delicacy will prevent Lord Malmes¬ 
bury from placing his ancestor’s views fully before 
the public; a hope we are the more inclined to 
indulge from the spirit and ability displayed by his 
editorship of these volumes,—displayed in a way, 
too, that very few can perceive or appreciate, be¬ 
cause it consists-in doing only what is necessary, 
and consequently leaving very little “ to show.” 


The Alpeica; its naturalization in the British Isles 

considered as a national benefit, and as an object 

of immediate utility to the farmer and manufac¬ 
turer. By William Walton. 

The object of this publication is to urge the 
introduction into this country of the Alpaca, one 
of the four varieties of Peruvian animals—part 
sheep, part goat, part camel. Mr. Walton’s re¬ 
commendation of the Alpaca over its other domes¬ 
ticated variety, the better-known Llama, is the 
superiority of its wool, meat, and constitution; 
for, as he truly observes, we do not want the 
Llama for a beast of burden. The book (founded 
on a successful prize-competing essay, written fi>r 
the Highland and Agricultural Society) brings 
together a variety of information respecting the 
natural history of the species, and the different suc¬ 
cess that has attended their introduction in this 
country, as curiosities for menageries or parks, 
together with two e:n)eriments upon a small scale, 
in the Highlands of Scotland and Ireland, to treat 
them wit h a vie w to naturalization. To these facts 
Mr. Walton adds some judicious criticisms on the 
different modes of management adopted by the 
English breeders, and a good many expositions 
of the national importance of the subject to our 
farmers, manufacturers, and the carnivorous por¬ 
tion of the community. 

The author, as was to be expected, displays 
some enthusiasm towards his hobby; underrating 
the difficulties of rearing and acclimatizing the ani¬ 
mals, and overrating the worth of the carcass,— 
for we cannot hold the hardy early Spanish adven¬ 
turers, or OUT own sailors wearied of ship-provi¬ 
sions, the best of judges as to delicacy of flavor. 
The fleece, however, is of great value in manufac¬ 
tures. The South American supply is insufficient 
to meet the demand ; the Alpaca wool is admitted 
by all Mr. Walton’s correspondents to increase in 
quantity and improve in quality in this country; 
and the animal would displace no other stock. Its 
aaUiral place is the barren lands of high hills or 
mountains, though it will thrive, at least in Peru, 
in lowlands, if not of too rich a pasture. 

Whatever should be the result of the experi¬ 


ment, we think it is worth trving; and upon a 
larger scale than has yet been done, if it is to have 
a fair trial: deaths above the average in a very 
small flock destroy all chance of success. Those 
who desire to experimentalize will of course thor¬ 
oughly inquire into the subject; but three points 
seem vital. To secure a pure breed and not per¬ 
mit crossing : the majority of the possessors of the 
auimals in this country have indiscrimioatelycrossed 
the Alpaca and the Llama, producing mules, which 
do not propagate. Do not coddle the animals, or 
shut them up : do not over-feed them, or allow too 
rich a diet even of grass. They will require great 
care and judgment; but care and judgment are to 
be shown in adapting their new condition as much 
as possible to that of their native habitat, not by 
killing them with kindness.— Speclator, 


DIRGE 

or A HIGHLAND CHIEF, EXECUTED AVTEm TRl 
REBELLION. 

of the mighty and the free! 

Loved leader of the faithful brave! 

Was it for high ranked chief like thee, 

To fill a nameless grave! 

Oh, had thou slumbered with the slain, 

Had Glory’s death-bed been thy lot. 

E’en though on red Culloden’s plains. 

We then had mourned thee not! 


But darkly closed thy mom of fame. 

That mom whose sun-beams rose so fair; 
Revenge alone may breathe thy Mine, 

The watch-word of despair! ' 

Yet, oh ! if gallant spirit’s power 
Has e’er ennobled death like thine, 

Then glory marked thy parting hour. 

Last of a mighty line! 

O’er thy own bowers the sunshine falls. 

But cannot cheer their lonely gloom; 

Those beams that gild thy native walls 
Are sleeping on thy tomb. 

Spring on thy mountains laughs the while. 
Thy green woods wave in vernal air. 

But the loved scenes may vainly smile, 

Not e’en thy dust is there! 

On thy blue hills no bugle sound 
Is mingling with the torrent’s roar; 
Unmarked, the red deer sports aromid— 
Thou lead’st the chase no more. 

Thy gates are closed, thy halls are still, 
Those halls where swelled the choral strain. 
They hear the whirlwrinds murmuring shrill. 
And all is hashed again. 


Thy bard his pealing harp has broke. 

His fire, his joy of song is past;. 

One lay to moora thy fata he woke. 

His saddest and his last; 

No other theme to him was dear. 

Than lofry deeds of thine : 

Hushed be the strain thou caost not hear. 
Last of a mighty line! 

Edinbmrgh Ammd RegiMtr. 
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From the United Serrlca JournaL 
8T. PETERSBURG. 

Wr COL. CAMSION. 

A FEW days after my return to the capital, down 
came the winter in good earnest; in one night the 
Neva was frozen over, and four-and-twenty hours 
afterwards crossed in a variety of thoroughfares to 
the opposite side of the city. 

Sled^ and ice-hills now quickly’ came into 
play. The latter is a species of winter amuse¬ 
ment very much in vogue among all ranks, sizes, 
ages, and sexes in the northern metropolis, and is 
similar to what many of my readers are, in all 
probability, familiar with, as prevailing several 
years ago in Paris, under the denomination of 

Les Montagnes Russethat, however, was far 
less frolicsome and exciting than the present, of 
which the following is a slight description. 

A rough scaffolding being erected on the ice, 
with a slope suffieiently steep, is covered over with 
snow, down which are thrown several buckets of 
water, which being perfectly frozen within a few 
hours afterwards, a small light sledge, sufficiently 
large to bold one, or sometimes two persons, is 
dragged to the summit, when, upon being seated, 
a slight kick sends the vehicle flying with a ve¬ 
locity absolutely petrifying to the charioteer, who, 
half blinded with the rapidity with which he shoots 
along, on reaching the attorn of the declivity be¬ 
gins to entertain some idea he is never going to 
stop; at least such was my own impression, and 
led me to believe for the moment 1 was about 
making an involuntary second visit to Cronstadt. 
Gradually, however, the sledge decreased its swift¬ 
ness of motion, and then came to a halt. On the 
progress of the conveyance being arrested, its 
occupant jumps up, (pretty sharply, too. if he 
w’ould not incur the risk of being charged in the 
rear by the next comer, who may, perchance, have 
been despatched on his excursion with a stronger 
impetus than himself,) and seizing the rope at¬ 
tached to it, drags the sledge back to its starting 
point; it being considered as unsportsmanlike and 
derogatory to discharge this somewhat porterlike 
office by deputy. 

It certainly is an inspiriting, invigorating exer¬ 
cise, and on the occasion of any grand fete, when 
the Neva is filled with groups of every descrip¬ 
tion, from the Imperial family to the peasant, the 
picture it presents is equally novel as agreeable. 

At length the grand day of the presentation ar¬ 
rived, and a very important one it was, too, judg¬ 
ing by the rolling of drums and the clash of arms, 
as the various guards paid their devoirs to princes, 
generals, and ministers in quick succession, as they 
rolled onward in their gorgeous state equipages 
to the palace of the Hermitage, where, since the 
destruction of the magnificent and unrivalled Win¬ 
ter Palace by fire, in 1837, the court has usually 
been held. 

Lord Clanricarde proceeded at an early hour, 
and on our arrival the party was conducted to the i 
saloon of private entree, passing through that of 
the genenri aseemblie, now filled with a brilliant 
and dazzling display of uniforms, and every variety 
of magnificent costume. 

The apartment into which we were ushered is 
one possessive of a singular, 1 might almost say a 
painhil, degree of interest. When the allies first 
occupied Paris, in 1814, and the Emperor Alex- 
amder had made his appearance in that capital, the 
admired of all observers, aod surrouaded by all 


the lavish adulation paid to a powerful and sne- 
cessful monarch, in that hour of triumph, in that 
period of glorious intoxication, a whispered mur¬ 
mur reached him that one, the beantiful, the ele¬ 
gant, the humane, and the beneficent, whose 
influence over her stem husband was never ex¬ 
erted for aught but good,—the bright star of his 
destiny, with whom began his career of successful 
glory, and estranged from whom commenced his 
even yet more rapid fall,—was dying, neglected 
and deserted, (all having, in the terror of the mo¬ 
ment, forsaken her, with the exception of two or 
three old domestics,) in the palace of Malinaison! 

In that instant, triumph, war, ambition, all was 
forgotten, and throwing himself into a carriage, 
accompanied by his confidential physician, Sir 
James Wyllie, he drove with the speed of light¬ 
ning to the chateau; on arriving at which, and 
demanding entrance, he was ushered into a beauti¬ 
ful and exquisitely-furnished apartsaant, reclining 
upon a couch in which lay the frided, yet still 
lovely. Empress Josephine! 

A glance at once satisfied Sir James that all 
assistance was hopeless, (indeed, she only survived 
till the next morning,) but the attentive and con¬ 
siderate kindness displayed by the amiable-minded 
autocrat in the course of his visit, so completely 
soothed the mind of the dying empress, that, as a 
slight testimoDV of her regard, the lagged bis 
acceptance of all that the room (her own favorite 
boudoir) contained. 

After her decease these tStekB were carefnlly 
removed to St. Petersburg, and in the saloon 
where we were now assembled the whole were 
arranged exactly as at Malmaison. The paintings 
were must beautiful, and never, even in Italy, do I 
remember to have witnessed a eolleetion of such 
choice and perfect gems of art. 

I was still gazing upon a small but exquisitely- 
finished Madonna, a masterpiece from the hand of 
Guido, (and whose Madonnas are like bis?) when 
a stir without announced the approach of the im¬ 
perial party, aod almost ther same moment the 
foldingnioors at the extremity of the apartment 
were thrown open, and preceded respectively by a 
perfect squadron of chamberlains and demoiselles 
d^hooneur, the former blazing with gold and em¬ 
broidery, and the latter wearing the rich and 
singularly-pleasing Russian national costume, the 
eo^ror and empress entered. 

Each passing round the cirele formed to receive 
them, entered into familiar conversation with ev^ 
new arrival as he was presented by bis respective 
ambassador. I was the only militaiT stranger, 
and on my name being announced by I^rd Clanri- 
carde, was minutely questioned by His Imperial 
Majesty on a variety of points connected with the 
discipline and interior economy of the British and 
Indian armies, in a manner which showed him 
well acquainted with both. 

The empress, mild, benignant, dignified, as the 
softened tones of her voice ibll upon the stranger’s 
ear, he conld no lunger wonder at the veneratioe 
her character and presence everywhere inspired, 
and which volumes could not teU so fully as the 
artless simple description of a beautiful English 
girl, who, constantly in the society of the imperial 
family during their stay at Ems, exclaimed, ** She 
was the most loveable being in the world.” 

On the breaking up of the court 1 was over¬ 
whelmed with congratulations, and the bighem 
degree of cordiality, by several persons whom till 
then I had never previously beheld, but who now 
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reminded me ef my having brought letters to them 
from their various relatives in Moscow, and other 
parts of the empire!—Whew— 

“ ’T is strange what a wonderful deal of ^lat 
Is caused by the smile of the great Autocrat.” 

Of course, however, I did not fail to make suit¬ 
able acknowledgments, and was leaving the room, 
when a stout good-humored looking gentleman 
accosted me with— 

“ His Imperial Majesty, sir, has commanded me 
to invite you to the ball this evening, for which a 
card will be immediately despatched to your hotel. 
Ahem! (and he glanced at my boots and panta¬ 
loons,) you are, of course, provided with the 
requisite costume?” 

I was well aware to what costume he alluded, 
having been previously informed it was the eti¬ 
quette of the Russian court for all ranks and per¬ 
sons, with the exception of lancers, hussars, and 
Cossacks, to appear in that most uncomfortable of 
all branches of unmentionable wearing apparel, 
familiarly denominated ** cut-shorts!” 

In answer, I begged to represent to the great 
chamberlain., (for it was no less a person who ad¬ 
dressed me,) my extreme regret that wearing the 
appendages in question, however consonant to the 
forms and customs of the Russian court, was 
strictly prohibited by the code milUaire of the Brit¬ 
ish army. 

“Oh! sir,” replied my stout friend, “in that 
case it is unnecessary, as no infringement upon 
military rule is ever desired here.” 

On returning to my quarters I found my writing- 
table literally covered with invitations for balls, 

fetes, and dinners innumerable, and Mrs. W- 

herself, in propria persona, superintending some 
alterations she had directed to be made in the sit¬ 
ting-room. 

“ Bless me, sir,” was her opening salutation, 
“ the servants say that all the great men of the 
place have been inquiring after you. I don’t know 
much about that myself, but certainly two or three 
of them are the ugliest people 1 ever saw in my 
life!” 

I could not refrain from smiling at my respected 
friend’s extempore essay upon the relative merits 
of personal attraction, but hinted, as the opinion 
in question, however true in the abstract, was not 
very generally conceived to be the most agreeable 
to the parties concerned, a little less candor, how¬ 
ever reprehensible in some matters, would be 
highly advisable in this. 

1 dined in the evening w'ith the family of my 

friend, Mr. L-, they having kindly volunteered 

to take me to the ball with them, and to which we 
drove at a somewhat early period. 

It was now, indeed, that I had a full opportu¬ 
nity of observing the splendor of the Russian 
court. In the morning, with the exception of our 
hurried passage through the grand reception-room, 
no opportunity for observation had occurred, ex¬ 
cepting in the saloon of private entrie; now, how¬ 
ever, the blaze of magnificence which burst upon 
the view was utterly l^yond description, and ren¬ 
dered all that I had previously witnessed in the 
other courts of Europe a mere bagatelle in com¬ 
parison ; but if the rich paintings, the exquisite 
statuary, the innumerable works of the choicest 
vertu, in which the rarest malachite seemed as 
general as the most ordinary material in other 
lands, the costliest mirrors, columns, and ceilings, 
brilliant with all that taste could execute and 


wealth could command, if this united display, 
mingled with the gorgeous habits de la cour, 
superb uniforms, and various striking costumes, 
formed a picture dazzling and wonderful to the 
eye of a stranger, there was another circumstance 
still more striking, especially to an Englishman, 
remembering the ultra stiff formality of his own 
court, and that the one in which he stood w as rep¬ 
resentative of the most absolute government in the 
world,—and this was the urbanity, kindness, and 
condescension of the emperor, empress, and the 
whole of the Imperial family, who, full of life and 
[joyous spirit, with a smile, congratulation, and 
kindly welcome for every one, rendered the scene 
replete with gaiety and pleasure, and, in lieu of 
I the rigid, I may almost say morose, degree of eti¬ 
quette I had been led to expect, never do 1 remem¬ 
ber to have witnessed, even in private life, a more 
perfect picture of freedom and amusement. 

By the by, I may mention the evening enlight¬ 
ened me as to the cause of His Imperial Majesty’s 
universal popularity with his lady subjects (that is, 
the younger part of them.) since there he was. 
laughing, chatting, and doing the agreeable be¬ 
yond all competition, which, coming from a splen¬ 
did figure, six feet two or three in height, de¬ 
cidedly the handsomest and most soldierlike-look¬ 
ing fellow in Europe, and Emperor of the Russian 
to boot, the effect may easily be conceived : indeed, 
to do him justice, a better judge of, and sharper 
eye for, a pretty face I never remember to have 
met with ; and of the estimation in which he was 
held by the possessors of this very attractive and 
most essential female requisite, I was myself an 
example, from casually reverting to him with mv 
fair partner, in the course of a waltz, by the famil¬ 
iar term of “ My friend Nick,” an abbreviation of 
orthography and His Imperial Majesty’s cogno¬ 
men at the same time, which elicited considerable 
indignation from “ La belle Russe,” but the which 
w’as most effectually removed when I mentioned 
that the observation in question, so far from being 
intended as offensive towards the emperor, was 
expressive much more of hearty good-will and 
cordial feeling, we English being, as the world 
very well knew, such odd creatures, that rarely, 
if ever, was a favorite British sovereign, states¬ 
man, or commander, left without a peculiar sobri¬ 
quet of some sort or other, the which, indeed, was 
a sure sign of the estimation in which he was held. 

A slight incident at the conclusion of the waits 
was the cause of much mirth in the immediate 
neighborhood of where I stood. 

“I say, my fine fellow,” said a voice close to 
my elbow, and which came from as choice a speci¬ 
men of a Muscovite giant as the eye would wish 

to rest upon. Colonel D-, of the dragoons of the 

guard, “ I say, you seem very comfortable in your 
costume, there ; I wonder you w’ere permitted to 
pass.” And the gallant commander, throwing a 
glance upon his own huge supporters, encased in 
cut-shorts, according to mle,—an attire, I subse¬ 
quently ascertained, he regarded with the utmost 
degree of aversion,—^next cast his eyes with an 
envious gaze upon my own Netherlands attire. 
“Acting,” he continued, “I suppose, upon the 
English principle of-Oh ! oh ! oh!” 

This interjectional interruption proceeded from a 
practical illustration of the evils sometimes attend¬ 
ing his own dress paraphernalia, and was caused 
by a sudden and untoward incident, occasioned by 
a young Cossack officer, evidently newly caught 
in the Ukraine, and imported to the capital, who, 
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whirling past in the waltz, brought the edge of 
his spur to bear pretty sharply upon the undefended 
extremities of the dragoon, who forthwith exe¬ 
cuted a variety of pirouettes and demivoltes, 
wholly independent of the music, absolutely as¬ 
tounding in a person of his colossal make and pro¬ 
portions. 

“You may as well laugh outright,” he said 
savagely, “ as stand there, with that hypocritical 
face of yours.” 

This observation, addressed to myself as the 
remote cause of his disaster, while struggling to 
maintain the requisite external degree of sympa¬ 
thizing concern, good breeding and humanity on 
such an occasion required, proved rather too much, 
not merely for my own gravity to sustain, but that 
of those around ; a general peal of laughter follow¬ 
ing this wrathful ebullition of the disc'nmfited dra¬ 
goon, in which, a minute afterwards, he himself 
good-naturedly joined. 

A few days after the ball I took the opportunity 
of going a round of the various palaces in the cap¬ 
ital, the very gem of which, however, magnificent 
as the whole of them are, as I have previously 
mentioned, was destroyed by fire the year previ¬ 
ous, and which I have heard those well qualified 
to judge assert could not be equalled by the united 
splendor of the rest of the imperial residences, both 
in the environs of and in St. retersburg itself. 

Most providentially, nearly the whole of its rich 
furniture, paintings, statuary, gorgeous armory, 
&c. &c., was with considerable difficulty preserv¬ 
ed. Connected by inclosed galleries with this mel¬ 
ancholy scene of ruined splendor are the palaces 
of the Great and Little Hermitage, in which, as I 
have already observed, the recent grand court fete 
was held. The extent of these superb edifices, 
running by the side of the Neva, including the 
private theatre, is rather more than a verst, or 
three-quarters of an English mile. 

It is said, by foreign artists, who have visited 
the Russian capital, that by far the best and com- 
pletest collection of Wouvermans, Teniers, and 
even Spagnolettis, are found here, with upw^ards 
of twelve hundred other paintings of the first 
description, belonging to the Dutch, Spanish, and 
Italian schools. 

One of the most remarkable, and indeed, in my 
estimation, equally beautiful, (though by no means 
so grand and extensive,) is the palace built ex¬ 
pressly for, and presented by the Empress Cathe¬ 
rine to her lover, and minister, the celebrated 
Prince Potemkin, and which, though devastated, 
and all but destroyed, by the eccentric and capri¬ 
cious Paul, was subsequently renovated, and in a 
great measure restored, by the Emperor Alexan¬ 
der. 

The gardens of the chateau, converted by that 
crack-brained monarch into a riding-school for the 
cavalry, are perhaps the most singular the world 
ever witnessed, and far exceed any fabled descrip¬ 
tion of beauty and wonder the imagination of the 
poet or painter has either attempted or portrayed, 
since, by means of concealed flues and stoves in the 
midst of a city buried in frost and snow, the stran¬ 
ger may here wander through walks perfumed by 
tlie fragrance of the blossoms of the citron, the 
lime, and the orange, while myrtles, geraniums, 
and roses, lead him momentarily to suppose that 
he has exchanged the dreary banks of the Neva, 
in the month of December, for the sunny stream 
of the Guadalquivir, in the heavenly period of its 
early spring. 


About twelve miles from St. Petersburg is the 
beautiful pavilion palace of Czarskoezelo, the fa¬ 
vorite residence of Catherine II., and the seat of 
her voluptuous pleasures. I can offer no descrip¬ 
tion of the grounds, but I have been told in sum¬ 
mer they are preeminently beautiful, and the gene¬ 
ral effect equally singular as pleasing, from the 
Turkish kiosks, Chinese pagodas, arches, grottoes, 
and Grecian temples scattered through them. 

One room in the palace possesses a melancholy 
interest in the estimation of the stranger; this is 
the favorite apartment of the late Emperor Alexan¬ 
der, in which everything remains as he left it on 
his departure for Taganrog, from whence he was 
never to return. His hat and gloves lay on the 
table, and all wore the appearance of the ten¬ 
ant of the chamber being merely momentarily ab¬ 
sent. 

Strange and unaccountable is that presentiment 
of approaching evil which oppresses and subdues 
sometimes even the most powerful minds. 

The morning of his quitting the capital, the 
emperor, exhilarated with the prospect of the jour¬ 
ney, was remarked to be in higher spirits than he 
had manifested for many months past, by his suite 
and attendants, one of whom, approaching him, 
requested his orders on some subject against his 
return. 

The word seemed to fall on his ear with the 
shock of a thunderbolt. 

“ Return ?” he said, with melancholy bitterness, 
“ I shall never revisit Czarskoezelo again.” Too 
truly indeed was his foreboding verified. 

The bed-chamber of Catherine, which also re¬ 
mained untouched since her death, is furnished 
with all the rich and luxurious elegance for which 
she w^as so celebrated; the walls are of fine porce¬ 
lain. 

Czarskoezelo was also the favorite residence of 
Orloff, in the zenith of his fame and power; and it 
was here occurred that last sad melancholy inci¬ 
dent of his life in public. 

He had married the young, the beautiful, and 
amable Countess Zinowieff, to whom he was devo¬ 
tedly and passionately attached, and in whose soci¬ 
ety perhaps the short fleeting period of real hap¬ 
piness he ever knew was experienced. In the 
bloom of life and health, and within a few months 
after their union, she was suddenly carried off, 
and laid in her early grave; a stroke of misfortune 
so sudden and severe, that the mind of her un¬ 
happy husband gave way beneath it. 

No one from that moment was admitted to his 
presence, except one or two confidential domes¬ 
tics ; he ate of what they placed before him, and 
then either sat or reclined in listless apathy, not a 
tear or moan escaping him; or, passed the time in 
vacantly w'andering from one rich suite of apart¬ 
ments to another, of his gorgeous and miserable 
home, as if in search of the lost and loved one, 
whose radiant beauty and angelic sweetness had 
so recently shone, diffusive of every worldly hap¬ 
piness, where all now was darkness, gloom, and 
wretchedness. 

At length, by the instigation of an acute and 
intelligent physician, he was prevailed upon, to 
leave St. Petersburg, and proceed upon a length¬ 
ened course of travel; from which period till up¬ 
wards of two years afterwards, no tidings were 
heard of him, beyond his being engaged in one 
incessant change of movement from one country to 
another. 

One night about this time, the chateau of Czaz»- 
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large circle of friends waiting (a most imaginative 
and theoretical reasoning, as, alas! I knew loo 
well the club waited dinner for no one, whether 
king or Kaisar,) begced the favor of being per¬ 
mitted to do what I pleased. 

This produced some effect; and after a little 
further parlance, engendered by the inquiry as to 
what was the actual fare betw’een my residence 
and the club, on discharging this, (the amount 
being somewhat less than a shilling,) for not a 
fraction more would they permit the fellow to 
receive, we were each perimtted to wend our 
different w'ays. 

On joining my friends,! found dinner half over; 
but perfectly famished as I was, this was an affair 
of very little moment, and with a hurried apology 
for my absence, I fell to w ith hearty good will; 
and it was only on the removal of the cloth, while 
sipping our wine, that I related the cause of my 
detention, much mirth being elicited by the recital; 
several of the militaires^ however, intimating at its 
conclusion, they trusted the circumstance would 
act as a preventive against my moving out in 
future otherwise than en tenue. 

I have subsequently more than once thought of 
this trivial adventure; and although I must can¬ 
didly confess, in the impatience and irritation of the 
moment, I wished my friends at the devil for their 
officious kindness, it has struck me as a character¬ 
istic trait highly honorable in the Russian middle 
or lower orders, so different to what I have ob¬ 
served in other countries, their thus warmly es¬ 
pousing the cause of a stranger as they did on this 
occasion. 

I was in the full run of all the gaieties of the 
season; and in St. Petersburg in the winter they 
are not a few, when all my prospective visions of 
fun and frolic, balls, routs, assemblies, and ballets, 
came to a conclusion as summary as it was unex¬ 
pected, by an order from home to the ambassador, 
directing me to proceed forthwith to Berlin, and 
thence to England. 

’Slife, here was a change. ** When was I to 
atartV’ 

“ Oh! you have plenty of time to get ready; 
the courier does not leave till to-morrow at day¬ 
light.** (It was then about four o’clock, p. m.) 

“ But my passport! the office is closed by this 
time, and—” 

“ It has already been sent for, and will be here 
immediately.*’ 

But the usual advertisement of three succes¬ 
sive weeks—” 

“ I *11 see to this.” 

” Reporting my departure—” 

“ I ’ll lake care of that.” 

It was in fact, no go, all my excuses to obtain a 
respite having already been met, and anticipated. 
Talk of a quartermaster-general! an ambassador 
is worth the whole Corps d’Etat-Major. 

There was no help for it; I rushed from the 
Embassy to the English Magazine, for, wholly 
unprepared for such a sudden emergency, like 
most persons in similar cases, I had everything to 
procure; thanks, however, to the active exertions 
of my friend Mr. Colquhoun, everything was 
obtained, packed, and stowed away; and the fol¬ 
lowing morning, cloaked, furred, and shawled, I 
mounted the britchska, and having taken my leave 
of the great northern metropolis, was occupied | 
the next fortnight en route to Berlin, in dashing 


through apparently trackless wastes of snow, at a 
rale, the rapidity of which only those who have 
travelled as a Russian courier, can either appre¬ 
ciate or understand. 


Evenings of a Working Man; being the occupa¬ 
tion of his scanty leisure. By John Overs. 

With a preface relative to the Author, by 

Charles Dickens. 

Without any disposition to undervalue the 
ability of John Overs, we must confess that the 
preface of Charles Dickens is to us the most at¬ 
tractive part of this little volume : it is so real, so 
natural, and so touching. John Overs is a work¬ 
ing carpenter, who amused himself with compo¬ 
sition, and sent some songs to Mr. Dickens; by 
whose recommendation they were published in 
Tail's Magazine. But, like a true friend, Dickens 
remonstrated with the author on the folly of a per¬ 
son with his education, and in his circumstances, 
risking the harassing uncertainties of literature. 
” In answer to this dissuasion of mine,” says Mr. 
Dickens, “ he wrote me as manly and straightfor¬ 
ward, but withal as modest a letter, as ever I read 
in my life. He explained to me how limited his 
ambition was; soaring no higher than the estab¬ 
lishment of his wife in some light business, and 
the better education of his children. He set be¬ 
fore me the difference between his evening and 
holyday studies, such as they were, and the having 
no better resource than an alehouse or a skittle- 
ground. He told me how every small addition to 
his stock of knowledge made his Sunday walks 
the pleasanter—the hedge-flowers sweeter—every¬ 
thing more full of interest and meaning to him. 
He assured me that his daily w'ork w’as not neg¬ 
lected for his self-imposed pursuits, but was faith¬ 
fully and honestly performed ; and so indeed it 
was. ‘ He hinted to me, that his greater self- 
respect was some inducement and reward, sup¬ 
posing every other to elude his grasp ; and showed 
me, how the fancy that he would turn this or that 
acquisition from his books to account, by-and-by, 
in writing, made him more fresh and eager to 
peruse and profit by them, when his long day’s 
work was done.” This was some few years ago. 
Since that time, Mr. Dickens has assisted the 
studies of his humble friend by the loan of books, 
and with advice; but John Overs is, unhappily, 
now too ill to labor, being afflicted with a “ severe 
and wasting disease of tlie lungs.” The miscel¬ 
laneous poems, tales, and sketches, of which this 
volume consists, were lying by him; and they 
have been published, under the editorship of 
Charles Dickens, in the hope of enabling John 
Overs to “ make some temporary provision for his 
sick wife and very young family.” 

Is any other recommendation of the volume re¬ 
quired ? If there is, it may be given. It does not 
exhibit, as the editor observes, anything of the 
“ prodigybut its contents are various, and its 
tales, which, curiously enough, are laid in early 
English history, possess some of the spirit of‘ 
genuine romance, and, we think, are not more 
exact but better than his sketches of humble life, 
except perhaps “The Carpenter.” Taken alto¬ 
gether, poetry, tales, and sketches, are as good as 
much of the Annual literature ; and the volume is 
got up in a very pretty style.— Spectator, 
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PEACE OR WAR? 

The prospects of peace begin to lower, with the 
access of the war-fever in France. Fresh news 
from Tahiti furnishes us wiih the French version 
of the disputes in that lovely and ill-used island ; 
it does not exonerate the officers from charges of 
violent usurpation, hut streuffihens those charges; 
only making vague cross-charges against the 
English, of fostering resistance. The quarrel with 
Morocco is unsettled. Various parties in the par¬ 
liament at Paris use these accidents to embarrass 
the ministry ; and, under the combined pressure, 
even M Guizot begins to flinch a little; Count 
Mol^ sfiueezing out of him words that may mean 
that he was about to counsel a rather hostile bear¬ 
ing towards England—or may mean quite the re¬ 
verse—but the peace minister, at the best, is 
obliged to be equivocal. What with this snuffing 
the battle from afar, and this beating of the drum, 
the French people begin to show like Red Indians 
under the e.vcitement of the war-dance; and they 
fall into ec>tasies at words in a song—“In France 
the Englishman shall nevei reign,”—as if he 
wished it! “ The Englishman,” too, is just begin¬ 
ning to grow' tired of this eternal bullying : so, in 
parliament and out of it, folks let fall words about 
“ national honor,” and so forth ; and Lord Pal¬ 
merston descants on “ foreign policy” in a manner 
the best calculated in the world to precipitate the 
greatest impolicy. How'ever, British mediation 
has been ofl’ered to Morocco, and not yet refused : 
discreet people in this country hold fast to peace, 
and it will take much to force us into detested 
war. The reports are, that M. Guizot has declared 
he will rather resign than be a party to it: better, 
ten thousand times better, for his mme! If fools 
will rush in, let the wise at least stand by till the 
fit is over, living protests against an obsolescent 
folly. — SpectaloTy Aug-. 10. 

Tahiti. —Further intelligence has been received 
from Papiti; supplying defects in the former ac¬ 
counts, giving the French version of affairs, and 
adding a sequel of later date. The French story 
is given in a letter dated the 29th March, published 
in the Emancipation De. Toulouse: the following 
summary of it is greatly abridged, but preserves 
its tone. 

After the first month of occupation, the French 
found their supply of fresh provisions gradually 
wiihdraw'ii; and they discovered lliat the owners 
of cattle had combined to produce a scarcity. To 
baffie that combination, the governor issued a de¬ 
cree, on the 11th January, enjoining all owmers of 
cattle to make him a return of their stock, under 
pain of forfeiture. This was obeyed round about 
rapid; but in the distant bays, the preaching of 
the missionaries excited the people, and the decree 
was trodden under foot. The governor sum¬ 
moned the chiefs to return to their duly; and an 
armed detachment arrested four, who were con¬ 
veyed as prisoners on board the corvette Ambus¬ 
cade. “ The police arrested at the same time the 
bearer of a letter which compromised Queen Po- 
mare and Mr. Pritchard, the British Consul, her 
intimate adviser; the whole plot connected with 
the cattle was detailed in it; the people were en¬ 
couraged to resistance, but to act with prudence.” 
The queen went on board the Basilisk ketch, and 
placed herself under British protection. On the 
Jst February, the governor sent a message to the 
English commander, to say that the landing of the 
queen would be regarded as an act of hostility. 

XVllI. LIVING AGE. VOL. II. 23 


An English steamer arrived at Papiti on the 18th ; 
absurd rumors were circulated ; and several Eng¬ 
lish were arrested for sj rcading false reports of 
the speedy arrival of an English fleet. Mean¬ 
while, the people of J'airabou Bay (about forty 
miles distant from Papiti) revolted; and told the 
messenger sent by the governor to demand their 
submission, that they only recognized the author¬ 
ity <;f the queen. J’hey made this declaration in 
the presence of the English njissionary ; and the 
respect which they showed to him proved that he 
had been the in.siigator of it The French were 
ordered not to reappear in the bay. The govern¬ 
or now built two block-houses at Papiti. On the 
20th, the Phaeton French steamer was sent to 
Tairabou to enforce the submission of the chiefs; 
but it returned, not having a sufficient force. The 
corvette was sent, .with sharpshooters and artil¬ 
lery ; and the governor, M. Bruat, went in person. 
It arrived on the 28th ; when it was found that the 
natives had fled into the mountains. Two block¬ 
houses were built at the bay, to prevent their re¬ 
turn without making submission ; and the govern¬ 
or returned to Papiti. During the night of the 
2d of March, a French sentinel [at Papiti] having 
been attacked and disarmed by the natives, the 
guard turned out in pursuit of the assailants, and 
succeeded in capturing one of them. On being 
interrogated, he made “ disclosures, which compro¬ 
mised Mr. Pritchard.” The latter was, accord¬ 
ingly, instantly arrested, and confined in a block¬ 
house. 

Subsequently, deputations from the islands of 
Morea and Eimeo, and the two bays of Tahiti, 
made their submission. Morea is a large island, 
and contains the queen’s private property. Hear¬ 
ing of the submission, she made overtures for a con¬ 
ditional surrender ; which M. Bruat rejected. At 
two o’clock on the 21st March, the intrenched 
camp at the bay of Tairabou was attacked. “ M. 
Mariani, a captain of the staff commanding the 
bay, sent two patrols, one of voltigeurs and 
another of seamen, to reconnoitre the ravines ex¬ 
tending to the hay. The marines, guided by an 
Indian, fell into an ambuscade ; and received a vol¬ 
ley of musketry, to which they made but an indif¬ 
ferent return, because the weather was wet and 
their guns had been loaded for some days. The 
marines then retreated quickly under the firo of 
the enemy ; who killed one man and wounded an¬ 
other.” Another attack was made at five o’clock : 
and a fire was opened by the insurgents, but si¬ 
lenced by the French artillery. The French lost 
two killed, one prisoner, and seven wounded ; the 
natives lost (it is supposed) fifty in killed and 
wounded. On hearing of this, M. Bruat repaired 
again to the scene of action, in the steamer. “ As 
the Phaeton passed along the coast on her return, 
throwing shells on all the houses within her 
reach, there were perceived with astonishment two 
intrenchments sufficiently capacious to shelter two 
hundred combatants, whose heads appeared above 
the parapet. The more this fortification was ex¬ 
amined the more regular it ap^ared. In the 
midst was seen the flag of Queen Pomard. Some 
Europeans who appeared to command them came 
to the shore to challenge a landing. Prudence 
commanded that nothing should be done. We 
were satisfied with sending them some broadsides ; 
which appeared not to frighten them, as they did 
not stir. The number of English and American 
adventurers among the insurgents is estimated at 
two hundred : they themselves are 1,200, and are 
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large circle of friends waiting (a most imaginative 
and theoretical reasoning, as, alas! I knew too 
well the club waited dinner for no one, whether 
king or Kaisar,) begged the favor of being per¬ 
mitted to do what I pleased. 

This produced some effect; and after a little 
further parlance, engendered by the inquiry as to 
what was the actual fare between my residence 
and the club, on discharging this, (the amount 
being somewhat less than a shilling,) for not a 
fraction more would they permit the fellow to 
receive, we were each permitted to wend our 
dillerent ways. 

On joining my friends, I found dinner half over; 
but perfectly famished as I was, this was an affair 
of very little moment, and with a hurried apology 
for ray absence, I fell to with hearty good will; 
and it was only on the removal of the cloth, while 
sipping our wine, that I related the cause of my 
detention, much mirth being elicited by the recital; 
several of the militaires, however, intimating at its 
conclusion, they trusted the circumstance would 
act as a preventive against my moving out in 
future otherwise than en lenue, 

I have subsequently more than once thought of 
this trivial adventure; and although I must can¬ 
didly confess, in the impatience and irritation of the 
moment, I wished my friends at the devil for their 
officious kindness, it has struck me as a character¬ 
istic trait highly honorable in the Russian middle 
or lower orders, so different to what I have ob¬ 
served in other countries, their thus warmly es¬ 
pousing the cause of a stranger as they did on this 
occasion. 

I was in the full run of all the gaieties of the 
season ; and in St. Petersburg in the winter they 
are not a few, when all my prospective visions of 
fun and frolic, balls, routs, asscmbldas, and ballets, 
came to a conclusion as summary as it was unex¬ 
pected, by an order from home to the ambassador, 
directing me to proceed forthwith to Berlin, and 
thence to England. 

’Slife, here was a change. “ When was I to 
•tart?” 

“ Oh! you have plenty of time to get ready; 
the courier does not leave till to-morrow at day¬ 
light.” (It was then about four o’clock, p. m.) 

“ But my passport! the office is closed by this 
time, and—” 

It has already been sent for, and will be here 
immediately.” 

“ But the usual advertisement of three succes¬ 
sive weeks—” 

“ I ’ll see to this.” 

” Reporting my departure—” 

“ I ’ll lake care of that.” 

It was in fact, no go, all my excuses to obtain a 
respite having already been met, and anticipated. 
Talk of a quartermaster-general! an ambassador 
is worth the whole Corps d’Etat-Major. 

There was no help for it; I rushed from the 
Embassy to the English Magazine, for, wholly 
unprepared for such a sudden emergency, like 
most persons in similar cases, I had everything to 
procure; thanks, however, to the active exertions 
of ray friend Mr. Colquhoun, everything was 
obtained, p icked, and stowed away; and the fol¬ 
lowing morning, cloaked, furred, and shawled, I 
mounted the britchska, and having taken my leave 
of the great northern metropolis, was occupied 
the next fortnight cn route to Berlin, in dashing 


through apparently trackless wastes of snow, at a 
rate, the rapidity of which only those who have 
travelled as a Russian courier, can either appre¬ 
ciate or understand. 


Evenings of a Working Man; being the occupa¬ 
tion of his scanty leisure. By John Overs. 

With a preface relative to the Author, by 

Charles Dickens. 

Without any disposition to undervalue the 
ability of John Overs, we must confess that the 
preface of Charles Dickens is to us the most at¬ 
tractive part of this little volume : it is so real, so 
natural, and so touching. John Overs is a work¬ 
ing carpenter, who amused himself with compo¬ 
sition, and sent some songs to Mr. Dickens; by 
whose recommendation they were published in 
Tail's Magazine. But, like a true friend, Dickens 
remonstrated with the author on the folly of a j>er- 
son with his education, and in his circumstances, 
risking the harassing uncertainties of literature. 
“ In answer to this dissuasion of mine,” says Mr. 
Dickens, “ he wrote me as manly and straightfor¬ 
ward, but withal as modest a letter, as ever 1 read 
in my life. He explained to me how limited his 
ambition was; soaring no higher than the estab¬ 
lishment of his wife in some light business, and 
the better education of his children. He set be¬ 
fore me the difference between his evening and 
holyday studies, such as they were, and the having 
no better resource than an alehouse or a skittle- 
ground. He told me how every small addition to 
his stock of knowledge made his Sunday walks 
the pleasanter—the hedge-flowers sweeter—every¬ 
thing more full of interest and meaning to him. 
He assured me that his daily w'ork was not neg¬ 
lected for his self-imposed pursuits, but was faith¬ 
fully and honestly performed; and so indeed it 
was.' He hinted to me, that his greater self- 
respect was some inducement and reward, sup¬ 
posing every other to elude his grasp ; and show^ 
me, how the fancy that he would turn this or that 
acquisition from his books to account, by-and-by, 
in writing, made him more fresh and eager to 
peruse and profit by them, when his long day’s 
work was done.” This was some few years ago. 
Since that time, Mr. Dickens has assisted the 
studies of his humble friend by tbe loan of books, 
and with advice; but John Overs is, unhappily, 
now too ill to labor, being afflicted with a “ severe 
and wasting disease of the lungs.” The miscel¬ 
laneous poems, tales, and sketches, of which this 
volume consists, w’ere lying by him; and they 
have been published, under the editorship of 
Charles Dickens, in the hope of enabling John 
Overs to make some temporary provision for his 
sick wife and very young family.’ 

Is any other recommendation of the volume re¬ 
quired I If there is, it may be given. It does not 
exhibit, as the editor observes, anything of the 
“prodigy;” but its contents are various, and its 
tales, which, curiously enough, are laid in early 
English history, possess some of the spirit of* 
genuine romance, and, we think, are not more 
exact but better than his sketches of humble life, 
except perhaps “The Carpenter.” Taken alto¬ 
gether, poetry, tales, and sketches, are as good as 
much of the Annual literature; and the volume is 
got up in a very pretty style.— Spectator, 
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PEACE OR WAR? 

The prospects of peace begin to lower, with the 
access of the war-fever in France. Fresh news 
from Tahiti furnishes us wiih the French version 
of the disputes in that lovely and ill-used island : 
it does not exonerate the officers from charges of 
violent usurpation, but strengthens those charges; 
only making vague cross-charges against the 
English, of fostering resistance. The quarrel with 
Morocco is unsettled. Various parties in the par¬ 
liament at Paris use these accidents to embarrass 
the ministry ; and, under the combined pressure, 
even M Guizot begins to flinch a little; Count 
M<»ld squeezing out of him words that may mean 
that he was about to counsel a rather hostile bear¬ 
ing towards England—or may mean quite the re¬ 
verse—but the peace minister, at the best, is 
obliged to be equivocal. What with this snuffing 
the battle from afar, and this beating of the drum, 
the French people begin to show like Red Indians 
under the excitement of the war-dance; and they 
fall into ecstasies at words in a song—“ In France 
the Englishman shall nevei reign,”—as if he 
wished it! “ The Engli.shman,” loo, is just begin¬ 
ning to grow' tired of tins eternal bullying : so, in 
parliament and out of it, folks let fall words about 
“ national honor,” and so forth; and Lord Pal¬ 
merston descants on ‘‘ foreign policy” in a manner 
the best calculated in the world to precipitate the 
greatest impolicy. However, British mediation 
has been offered to Morocco, and not yet refused : 
discreet people in this country hold fast to peace, 
and it will take much to force us into detested 
war. The reports are, that M. Guizot has declared 
he will rather resign than be a party to it: belter, 
ten thousand time.s better, for his lame! If fools 
will rush in, let the wise at least stand by till the 
fit is over, living protests against an obsolescent 
folly.— Spectator , Aug. 10. 

Tahiti. —Further intelligence has been received 
from Papili ; supplying defects in the former ac¬ 
counts, giving the French version of affairs, and 
adding a sequel of later date. The French story 
is given in a letter dated the 29th March, published 
in the EmanctpalioTi De Toulouse: the following 
summary of it is greatly abridged, but preserves 
its tone. 

After the first month of occupation, the French 
found their supply of fresh provisions gradually 
withdrawn; and they discovered that the owners 
of cattle had combined to produce a scarcity. To 
baffle that combination, the governor issued a de¬ 
cree, on the llih January, enjoining all owmers of 
cattle to make him a return of their stock, under 
pain of forfeiture. This was obeyed round about 
Papiti; but in the distant bays, the preaching of 
the missionaries excited the people, and the decree 
was trodden under foot. The governor sum¬ 
moned the chiefs to return to their duty; and an 
armed detachment arrested four, who were con¬ 
veyed as prisoners on board the corvette Ambus¬ 
cade. ” The police arrested at the same lime the 
bearer of a letter which compromised Queen Po- 
roar^ and Mr. Pritchard, the British Consul, her 
intimate adviser; the whole plot connected with 
the cattle was detailed in it; the people were en¬ 
couraged to resistance, but to act with prudence.” 
The queen went on board the Basilisk ketch, and 
placed herself under British protection. On the 
1st February, the governor sent a message to the 
English commander, to say that the landing of the 
queen would be regarded as an act of hostility. 

XVIII. LIVING AGE. VOL. 11. 23 


An English steamer arrived at Papiti on the 18lh ; 
absurd rumors were circulated ; and several Eng¬ 
lish were arrested for spreading false reports of 
the speedy arrival of an English fleet. Mean¬ 
while, the people of Tairabou Bay (about forty 
miles distant from Papili) revolted; and told the 
mc.ssenger sent by the governor to demand their 
submission, that they only recognized the author¬ 
ity of the queen. They made this declaration in 
the presence of the English missionary ; and the 
respect which they s^howed to him proved that he 
had been the in.siigalor of it. The French were 
ordered not to reappear in the bay. The govern¬ 
or now built two block-houses at Papiti. On the 
20th, the Phaeton French steamer was sent to 
Tairabou to enforce the submission of the chiefs; 
hut it returned, not having a sufficient force. The 
corvette was sent, •with sharpshooters and artil¬ 
lery ; and the governor, M. Bruat, went in person. 
It arrived on the 28th ; w hen it was found that the 
natives had fled into the mountains. Two block¬ 
houses were built at the bay, to prevent their re¬ 
turn without making submission ; and the govern¬ 
or returned to Papiti. During the night of the 
2d of March, a French sentinel [at Papiti] having 
been attacked and disarmed by the natives, the 
guard turned out in pursuit of the assailants, and 
succeeded in capturing one of them. On being 
interrogated, he made “ disclosures, which compro¬ 
mised Mr. Pritchard.” The latter was, accord¬ 
ingly, instantly arrested, and conflned in a block¬ 
house. 

Subsequently, deputations from the islands of 
Morea and Eimeo, and the two hays of Tahiti, 
made their submission. Morea is a large island, 
and contains the queen’s private property. Hear¬ 
ing of the submission, she made overtures for a con¬ 
ditional surrender; which M. Bruat rejected. At 
two o’clock on the 2l8t March, the intrenched 
camp at the bay of Tairabou was attacked. “ M. 
Mariaui, a captain of the staff commanding the 
bay, sent two patrols, one of voltigeurs and 
another of seamen, to reconnoitre the ravines ex¬ 
tending to the hay. The marines, guided by an 
Indian, fell into an ambuscade ; and received a vol¬ 
ley of musketry, to which they made but an indif¬ 
ferent return, because the weather was wet and 
their guns had been loaded for some days. The 
marines then retreated quickly under the fire of 
the enemy; who killed one man and wounded an¬ 
other.” Another attack was made at five o’clock ; 
and a firo was opened by the insurgents, but si¬ 
lenced by the French artillery. The French lost 
two killed, one prisoner, and seven wounded; the 
natives lost (it is supposed) fifty in killed and 
wounded. On hearing of this, M. Bruat repaired 
again to the scene of action, in the steamer. “ As 
the Phaeton passed along the coast on her return, 
throwing shells on all the houses within her 
reach, there were perceived with astonishment two 
intrenchments sufficiently capacious to shelter two 
hundred combatants, whose heads appeared above 
the parapet. The more this fortification was ex¬ 
amined the more regular it ap^^ared. In the 
midst was seen the flag of Queen Pomard. Somo 
Europeans who appeared to command them came 
to the shore to challenge a landing. Prudence 
commanded that nothing should be done. We 
were satisfied with sending them some broadsides ; 
which appeared not to frighten them, as they did 
not stir. The number of English and American 
adventurers among the insurgents is estimated at 
two hundred : they themselves are 1,200, and are 
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well aimed. They have ammonition in abun-1 
dance, and four pieces of cannon.’* * 

The queen remained on board the British ship 
the Basilisk. She had no longer any idea of sub¬ 
mitting, since she found that 1,600 combatants 
marched under her flag. 

Thus far the French account. The Favorite, a 
South Sea whaler, brings another tale, by some 
English writer:— 

“ A number of the natives, who now live in en¬ 
campments up the mountains since they have been 
expelled the town, were seated taking a quiet 
meal, when some Frenchmen came up<m one par¬ 
ly, consisting of two chiefs and their wives, and 
seized hold of the women ; whf»m they attempted to 
drag on board their boat, then lying moored on the 
beach a short distance off. The chiefs resisted 
this aggression, and were immediately shot. A 
third chief then rose up and exclaimed, ‘What! 
are we dogs, that we are treated thus? We are a 
quiet peo{de, and wish for peace; but you will not 
let us have it.* Whereupon the French fired at 
him; but missing their aim, he gave the signal to 
the natives for an onset. At the first charge, fif¬ 
teen Frenchmen were either killed or wounded; 
and a second attack almost immediately taking 
place, between thirty and forty more of their num- 
Irer were killed or disabled by the Tahitians. 
Soon after this transaction had taken place, it was 
reported that many of the French had deserted, 
saying they had only been brought out to be shot 
at. The men generally do not seem at all con¬ 
tented ; for they appear half-starved, and are badly 
clothed. The regulation that no one is to be al¬ 
lowed out afler eight o’clock at night is strictly 
enforced against the natives and foreigners; but 
the French themselves seem to pay little or no 
.attention to this order.** 

'Otahiitb. —^The language of some members 
■ of the French Chambers, who have hitherto been 
strenuous supporters of the pacific policy of M. 

• Guizot, lends to the Oiaheite quarrel an impor- 
ttance beyond that which is intrinsic. 

The mere affair between the French Comman¬ 
dant, Queen Pomar^, and Mr. Pritchard, does not 
appear difficult of solution. The French govern- 
-ment has disclaimed the sovereignty of the island ; 
and the British government has offered no objec¬ 
tion to the protectorate assumed by France. The 
French government has no call upon it to counte¬ 
nance the usurpations of the commandant; it can 
without compromise of honor order him to undo 
what he has done. On the other hand, Mr. Pritch¬ 
ard, at the time of his arrest, had voluntarily alidi- 
cated the office of British Consul; the British 
government has not been insulted in his person. 
All that is incumbent on the British government is 
to ascertain the amount of injury he has received 
as a private person, and if he has suffered inno¬ 
cently, to call upon the French government to 
procure him redress as a private person. Future 
squabbles might be guarded against by employing 
the French officers implicated and the ex-consul of 
England where they could do least harm. 

If the controversy could be left to the exclusive 
management of the ministers of state on either 
side, there would be little danger of war. The 
material interests at stake are trifling in the ex¬ 
treme; and the discussion of such minute yet 

• difficult technical points as are involved in the 
present question is an admirable sedative of the 
passions kindled by disputes about the point of 
honor. 


Ministers, however, must defer to the public 
will; and, unluckily, agencies are actively at work 
to stimulate popular passion on both sides. The 
French press is more exclusively a literary specu¬ 
lation than the English ; it is less under the sober¬ 
ing influence of mercantile and material interests 
and considerations; its necessary bias is on all 
occasions to take the imaginative and sentimental 
view of political questions. And the French con¬ 
stitution gives an undue preponderance to the liter¬ 
ary and official class—to the class most apt to he 
excited by the exaggerations of fine \%riler8. 
There are few large capitalists in the electoral 
body of France; the great mass of landowners and 
cultivators is in a manner excluded from it; and 
the professors and civil and military employ^, 
who preponderate in it, sympathize with the ex¬ 
aggerations of the journalists, and are as litile 
checked by prudential considerations as they are. 
But, though it is chiefly in France that the pru¬ 
dence of rulers is most likely to be overborne by a 
popular clamor, the state of the public mind oo 
this side of the channel is not altogether tranquil¬ 
lizing to lovers of peace. John Bull is not quite 
so reasonable and pacific an animal as he some¬ 
times affects to call himself; and there is no w ant 
of effort to stimulate his pugnacious propensities 
on the Otaheite question. This very week has 
witnessed a meeting in the city, at which one 
“ reverend” gentleman presided and three rev¬ 
erend orators made speeches, all to the effect that 
the Otaheite question was “ not a religious but a 
political one,” and that Great Britain ought to go 
to war with France on behalf of Queen Pomar^. 

And there is this further danger, that, as is 
usual in such cases, the formal question arising 
out of the rivalry of French and British subjects in 
Otahgite throws little light on the real merits of 
the disputants or the importance of the contro¬ 
versy. The facts appear to be briefly these. In 
1636, two French Roman Catholic missionaries 
visited Otaheite; as soon as their arrival w as 
known they were expelled from the island. It is 
asserted by the French, and not denied by the 
parties accused, that this was done at the instiga¬ 
tion of the English Protestant missionaries; and 
it is admitted that when a French vessel visited 
Otaheite to demand compensation for the expelled 
priests, the money was advanced to Queen Po- 
mard by the English missionaries. In 1838, a law 
was passed by Queen Pomard proclaiming the 
Protestant religion the religion of the slate. Mr. 
Pritchard admits that this law was passed at his 
instigation ; but his apology is that Admiral Du- 
stit Thouars advised him. It was out of these 
oslile demonstrations against missionaries, sub¬ 
jects of France, that the disputes between the 
French officer commanding in the Pacific, arose, 
which ended in the assumption of the “ protec¬ 
torate” of Otaheite by France. Not to extenuate 
the unmanly acts oi violence attributed to the 
French officers, it is at least apparent from these 
facts that the English parties to the squabble do 
not come into court with hands allogetlier clean. 

In these transactions, the animating motives on 
the part of the French have, apparently, been 
jealousy of the progress of English colonization in 
the Pacific, and a wish to rival it. In this mood 
they have laid hold of the Marquesas and Ota¬ 
heite. These acts of rivalry would have been 
innocent of offence had not one of the islands 
occupied been already a ^uasi colony of Bhtain. 
The trade and cultivation of Otaheite, such as 
I they are, are the work of British adventaien. 
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The dTilixation of the Otaheitane is the work of 
British missionaries. Otalieite has been irregu¬ 
larly colonized, not by the British government, but 
hr British subjects. Our government has first 
allowed English interests to establish and develop 
themselves in Oiaheite, and then, by shrinking 
from recognizing it as a colony, or accepting its 
proflered submission to a British protectorate, has 
incapacitated itself from protecting these interests 
W peaceable means. Barring the prior claim of 
Great Britain in virtue of discovery and occupa¬ 
tion, the French government had as good a right 
to take possession of Otaheite as the English to | 
take possession of New Zealand. The right i 
arising from our earlier title the British govern¬ 
ment have formerly disclaimed ; France therefore 
was free to act; the treaty with Queen Pomard is 
at least as good as the treaty with the chiefs of 
Waitangi. But the British government cannot 
alter the fact that the people of Ot^eite are a 
mixture of English and Anglicized nations. It 
has denuded itself of the power to protect the 
English subjects there against the assumption of 
sovereignty by France and its consequences; it 
has placed itself in the humiliating position of 
being unable to assert the rights of English sub¬ 
jects except by a war. These are the fruits of the 
temporizing and vacillating policy of late govern¬ 
ments, which, by abandoning the old English 
policy of colonization, have forced upon the enter¬ 
prising spirits of Britain the necessity of coloni¬ 
zing irregularly. These are the fruits of mission¬ 
ary jealousy, which has insidiously encouraged 
government in countenancing irregular coloniza¬ 
tion in the hope of keeping out secular rivals. 
The miserable policy dictated by sectarian aims 
and political faintantise nearly allowed New Zea¬ 
land to slip through our fingers as Otaheite has 
done, forced us into a not very honorable compro¬ 
mise respecting the Sandwich Islands, and now 
threatens to involve us in a war about Otaheite. 

Spectator, Aug. 10. 

Ministers and other officials made the usual 
rush out of town as soon as they were let loose,— 
running off to grass, like their horses, after the w'ast- 
ing toils of the season ; and yet they are scarcely 
gone before the chiefs are called back to a cabinet 
council, held on Tuesday, as if for the special mys¬ 
tification of gossips. Another portent is the arri¬ 
val of a diplomatic comet in our orbit—Count Nes¬ 
selrode, the incarnation of Bussian policy. Vete¬ 
ran diplomatists have their infirmities, their tastes, 
and their fancies; even Machiavelli dabbled in 
belles-lettres, and had his country-house ; even 
Metternich has been convicted of having official 
companions who had literary accomplishments and 
platonic affections ; and possibly Count Nesselrode 
may like to see the British lions and try the air of 
Brighton. But no ; whenever old gentlemen have 
belonged to the secret fraternity of diplomatists, 
all their actions are as significant as Lord Bur¬ 
leigh's shake of the head ; and the Count Nessel¬ 
rode’s visits to England, to Brighton, and espe¬ 
cially to Prince Albert at Windsor Castle, have a 
political significance : “ Thou dost mean some¬ 
thing, lago!” 

All this while, it is very clear that France 
“ means something” very formidable. Her move¬ 
ments are rapid, and perpetually shifted ; and the 
accounts change even faster, so that it is impossi¬ 
ble to make a summary of her operations, ana say. 
That is what France is doing; the list may be 


half-abandoned to-morrow morning, or doubled. 
But, making every allowance for such oscillation, 
the sphere of her activity is prodigious. Beside^ 
the perennial turmoil of Algiers, that convenient 
sink for the redundant population and love of glory 
in France—besides the distant arena of Polynesia 
—besides the new quarrel with Morocco, she has 
fresh piques to gratify; a little feud at Gaboon 
with some English traders and an African, w'ho 
was tricked out of a treaty under the influence of 
rum ; and a very sudden intervention between the 
Porte and its contumaciously-disposed vassal of 
Tunis, involving more perils to the peace of Eu¬ 
rope. Whether the Prince de Joinville is bom¬ 
barding Tangier, or returning to his princess and 
to France to be promoted, who can tell? Cer¬ 
tainly not the telegraphic despatches, which box 
the compass of possibilities—^running a circle of 
the most positive but opposite statements, that 
neutralize each other and come to nothing, as col¬ 
ors on a revolving card make simple white. With 
all this interesting activity abroad, Paris is in a 
perfect fever; the despatches from Africa excite 
exultation; Count Nesselrode’s visit to London, 
uneasiness; Lord Minto’s jeremiade about the 
British navy, fierce hopes. It strikes the National, 
borrowing the Prince De Joinville’s idea, that as 
we are so defenceless, and France can muster forty 
sail of the line, it would be a delicate stratagem to 
steal upon us in the night, and reduce us to the 
grade of a third-rate power ! 

With these unceasing provocations over the 
water, it is not surprising that there should be 
some indiscreet response on this side. Newspa¬ 
per-writers are getting more and more to speak in 
the “ come if you dare” style of defiance ; quiet 
people, the mastiff class of commonplace, unob¬ 
trusive Englishmen, ihattci// be trifled with a good 
while, but not forever, are beginning to think that 
this kind of brave talk all on one side cannot go on 
much longer. And the missionaries of London 
have come forth vigorously as the priests of war. 
The irregular clergy of the missionary world have 
strong vested interests in Polynesia; where they 
can point for their most marked successes, and 
where religious influence has procured them polit¬ 
ical power and social rank. He who is only a 
tradesman and a spiritual protegd in England may 
be a very Thomas-k-Becket in Polynesia ; and the 
intrusion of France on the missionary territory has 
roused the parent hive in the British capital. War, 
of course, they deprecate—it was incumbent upon 
them to do so, at least pro forma ; but in far less 
equivocal language they blame the deficient naval 
protection at Tahiti, sneer at French reparation as 
impossible or worthless, and bluster about the na^ 
tional “honor.” One incitement to this strange 
tone is, no doubt, hatred of the rival Popish mis¬ 
sionaries ; whose forcible exclusion began the dis¬ 
putes at Tahiti, and whose failure is matter of sec¬ 
tarian exultation. This is all very indecorous and 
unbecoming to “ tbe cloth,” if dissenting ministers 
are to be considered “ a cloth ;” but it is a symp¬ 
tom of the growing ill-temper here, and really 
helps to embroil the fray. Missionaries have a 
wide connexion among the middle classes of Eng¬ 
land. We have often reproached France with her 
rash and unscrupulous war party, while in this 
country the war parly was represented almost in 
the single person of Lord Palmerston; but now 
the missionaries have supplied our want, and “ re¬ 
dressed the balance.” How difficult it is for gor 
eroments to deal with these sallies! Should France 
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— Thf^ rr'poriA f'ffm M'^/roc- 

■»> -^JOiriGicrt eaitii otner za to the amual ^jev;i.r.ir.e 
*1 iti«»t:iitiej». t recae^.t <J: jJoma'ic c^^^inronnica- 
"u* have nn.-w^ between the Jhirrify^r^.r Abf!-€T- 
ij.*iinan ami ine French anlhonue* on h;s fron- 
•ter*. He aiim*Ttc<l the a^crewion on the Al^e- 
rten temti.ry. zri4 promised to pctiy^h the authors 
ji :i, ilie K lid of Ouchda, a le^er, bein? in pri¬ 
son ; hill evaded all aliusion to the demands not to 
-mpoort A‘>d-er-KadeT in his resistance to the 
French. In the case of his not giving a satisfac¬ 
tory reply, the French threatened to begin by 
bomoarOine Tantriers. f>n the if3d of July, the; 
Pnnee de/oinville arrived at Tankers, in the Plu-‘ 
u>o steamer; and received on hazard M. Nmon, the 
Coii5ul-f.^eTieral, with his family; sending^ the 
steamer V'eU#ce to Mo^a/Jore on a similar errand.' 
According U> a letter from Mr. Cowell, Lloyd's; 
affent, it was reported at Gibraltar, on the Ist 
instant, that Mr. Drummond Hay, the English 
Charge d’AfTairfrs, had written despatches on the 
26ili July, in which he said that he had offered 
iiis mediation, and was actively engaged in nego¬ 
tiations with the ernffcror. 

‘‘.Nothing,’* says .Mr. Cowell, “can be more 
critical than the actual position of affairs. The 
British Admiral, in the Formidable, remains in our 
hay, with the Caledonia three-decker ; whilst at 
'rangiers are the VV^aTspite and Albion, under 
Commodore I>»ckycr. On the part of the .Span¬ 
iards, their bngadc is ready at Tarifa and Alge- 
sira-s; and 1,000 cavalry arc daily expected in our 
immediate ne'ighborhood from Madrid, to join the 
African expedition. Their movements will, how¬ 
ever, wholly depend on the French, without whom 
it is supposed they will not act.” 

Franck. —Morocco and Tahiti fill the Paris 
papers, w'hich evliibit ebullitions of anti-English 
ieeling on all sides. Among the bills adopted by 
the (Jhaiiiher of Peers on Friday, was one author¬ 
izing the Minihier of Marine to open a credit of 
H,0c>7,8U0 Ifuncs to defray the expenses of the ex¬ 
traordinary annamerits in 1814. .M. Charles Du- 

pin, the P-porter on the bill, recommended it in a 
violently hostile siTcech. He said, for instance— 

“ 1 am not one of those who regard war with 
extrarjrdinary uiRetsiness. France is too well ac- 
eustoined to war tf» feel alarmed at such a conlin- 
gency or its consequences. 1 am no partisan of 
w'ar . 1 defended peace in 1810; but in preaching 
concord, J frankly declared, that if we had no 
otlier alternaiivc than war, wc would engage in it 
with ardor—nay, with transport.” 

He declared tliat the French officers in Tahiti 
“ liad acted properly, as behoves brave and rational 
men and that Mr. Pritchard was a conspirator, 
who hail violated the law of nations. He finished 
I bus— 

“ By voting the bill now before the House, you 
w ill place the naval department in a condition to 
provide as speedily as possible against all coiitin- 
giuicies: I except none. It is a law of good 
administration ; it is in every respect satisfactory ; 

’ oa may vole it with an entire confidence.” 


It WM br 91 tfl 4. y^Ti 6zj, tz^her 
rrss by the 6t Mc*tai^m.beTt, 
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two goTerrm€-:s; t^ai tune wa* teceasary to 
explain toe ooe ai>d df^m-ice the other; and that 
or til these points were fetlied. be sfco<.W maintain 
the greatest reserve oo the Coaci Mole, 

speaking w:tl; much mooeraiR^i oi mcnitfr, urged 
M. Guizot to say a few worcs ai iLo cicse of the 
session, “ cslrclated to diminish the erooiioo and 
uneasiness which he himself mart A-el were legiu- 
roaie.” M. Gurzot replied that be was persuaded 
that if he said there ‘‘what be pmpo«i^ to say 
elsewhere,” be should mcrease the imiaiion be 
desired to appease. Count Moie expressed bun- 
self content. 

France has made another movement on the 
northern coast of Africa. On the 8th instant, 
orders were received at Toulon, that three ships 
of the line in that port should put to sea: and 
they did so in tirehe hours after the receipt of the 
order! At first it was assumed that their destina¬ 
tion was Tangier; but afterwards it was under- 
sUkkI to be Tunis. The Paris Globe explains the 
rea.sf)ns for the expedition : 

“ The journals some time since mentioned that 
a Turkish fleet had left the Dardanelles on a 
cruise; but since that lime they have been lost 
sight of. This fleet, composed of seven sail of 
the line and four frigates, it appears, had made 
their appearance on the coast of Syria. When 
there, the Capitan Pacha summoned all the pilots 
I on board his vessel, and inquired in what time they 
could lake his fleet before Tunis, and on what 
I points of that coast it would be possible to effect a 
I landing of troops. A short time after this con- 
j sullalion, the fleet left the coast of Syria, bearing 
; away to the westward. The Porte has for a long 
I time entertained a wish to dispossess the Bey of 
Tunis, and to substitute for that independent sove¬ 
reignty a pacha appointed from Constantinople. 

I France, on her side, has loudly expressed her 
I intention to support the Bey of Tunis, and to pre- 
I vent Turkey from establishing herself on the 
frontiers of Algieria. Hitherto the Porte has 
never dared to carry her plans into execution, but 
may at length have decided on it, thinking to take 
advantage of our dispute with Morocco. If such 
has been the idea of Turkey, she will again have 
reckoned without her host. The French govern¬ 
ment, informed by telegraph of the departure of 
the Turkish fleet from the coast of Syria, sent 
orders for four ships of the line to sail from Tou¬ 
lon, under the command of Admiral Parseval Des- 
chenes, to cruise before Tunis, and await tha 
arrival of the Turkish squadron. The instructions 
given to the Admiral are in conformity with the 
constant policy of France : she will oppose the 
landing of any Turkish troops and any attempt of 
the Capitan Pacha against the Bey of Tunis. In 
the event of the Turkish fleet making its appear¬ 
ance there, the French admiral is ordered to make 
known his instructions to the Capitan Pacha; to 
order him to keep off from the coast; and if he 
refuses, to bring him to action immediately.” 

Gaboon. —Reference was made in the House of 
Commons, last week, to the proceedings of the 
French at Gaboon, on the coast of Africa; and 
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Sir Robert Peel spoke slightingly of the com¬ 
plaints made by British merchants. The facts 
appear to be these. For upwards of a century 
British subjects have had factories there, and for 
upwards of thirty years the place has been con¬ 
sidered a British possession ; its ebony, beeswax, 
and tortoise shell, being admitted by our customs 
at the differential duties allowed to such articles if 
imported frona British colonies. The British flag 
has been hoisted there for many years, and it was 
still flying on the 5th April last. In March ar¬ 
rived Baron Daurican, in a French war-ship ; and 
he tried to obtain King Glass* signature to a 
treaty of cession ; but his Majesty declined to re¬ 
linquish his sovereignty. M. Amoroux, the master 
of a French merchant-ship, undertook to procure 
the required autograph : he landed with a bottle 
of rum, sought the monarch, and returned with the 
treaty signed. Next morning, being sober. Glass 
disavowed the treaty; and, backed by his chiefs 
and subjects, he has appealed for aid against French 
aggression. 

Egypt. —^The following telegraphic despatch 
has reached the French government; but it needs 
some further explanation:— 

** Alexandria, SHth July, 

**His Highness the viceroy has just abruptly 
leR Alexandria, declaring that he renounces for¬ 
ever Egypt and public affairs, and that he retires 
to Mecca. Ibrahim is at Alexandria, which city 
is quiet.*' 

The Malta Times, under the date of Beyrout, 
16lh July, makes this statement concerning our 
relations with Egypt; and the Morning Post 
•* has reason to believe it to be correct— 

“The Geysea brought us news that Sir H. 
Hardinge had in three days completed a treaty 
with Mehemet Ali, that the English government 
guaranteed to himself, as well as to his descend¬ 
ants, the government of Egypt; and that no other 
power should interfere with him. In return, Me¬ 
hemet Ali has treated, that the English govern¬ 
ment should do as they liked in the country, and 
to protect all English subjects : he consents, more¬ 
over, to allow tromis to go through Egypt when¬ 
ever necessary. The railways from Cairo to Suez 
are to be commenced without loss of time; and, 
in fact, the pacha has become a complete English¬ 
man.” 

Hussein Bey, the son of Mehemet Ali, and 
Ahmet Bey, son of Ibrahim Pacha, have arrived 
at Marseilles, in the Egyptian steamer Reschid. 
They are under the care of Stephan Effendi; and 
are sent by the viceniy, with thirty-six other 
youths of good family in Egypt, to be educated in 
France. 

From the Spectator. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

News of the actual bombardment of Tangier 
reached town yesterday, and was distributed to 
the public piecemeal, in successive editions of the 
daily papers; the accounts being amplified this 
moriiiag. The Journal des Dkltots of Thursday 
professed to give the substance of the following 
OiTicial despatch which was published later in the 
day, in its original form, by the Moniteur: — 

“ Perpignan, 13M August, five o'^dock, P, M. 

“ THE PRINCE 1»E JOINVILLE TO THR MINISTER OF 
MARINE. 

“ Before Tangier, 7th August. 

** On the 4th instant, a reply to the ultimatum 


of M. de Nion was received, but was not of a 
nature to be accepted. 

“ On the 5ih, 1 was informed that Mr. Hay was 
in a place of safety ; [according to the Journal des 
Dib^s, the French Admiral's ship.] 

“ On the morning of the 6th, I attacked the for¬ 
tifications of Tangier. Eighty pieces of artillery 
returned the fire. In about an hour their fire was 
silenced, and their batteries dismantled. 

“ Our loss in men is trifling, and the injury sus¬ 
tained of little consequence. 

“ The quarter inhabited by the European Con¬ 
suls has been respected.” 

One account says that Mr. Drummond Hay was 
“ saved,”—as if he had been in danger; but that 
appears to be a mistranslation of the statement 
that he was “ in safety.” The correspondent of 
the Times observes, that Sir Edward Owen was 
assured, on the morning of the 5th, that all looked 
pacific ; whereas the communication which induced 
the prince to bombard the town had been received 
on the 4th : this seems to imply either some men¬ 
tal reservation or extraordinary change of purpose. 

The Toulonnais quotes a letter dated at Tangier 
on the 2d instant, which describes the Moors as 
quite prepared with a deliberate plan of treating 
their assailants:— 

“We see them every day,” 8 a 3 r 8 the correspon¬ 
dent of the Toulon Journal, “ exercising on the 
coast their infantry, cavalry, and artillery, to the 
sound of the tamtam, and with banners unfurled. 
At night they retire to their camp in the moun¬ 
tains. The tow'n seems to have been abandoned 
by its inhabitants, who have sought refuge in a 
small wood in the neighborhood, where they sleep 
under tents. During the night, their fires indicate 
that that part of the coast, which is protected by a 
small fort lately erected, is inhabit^. The forts 
and batteries offer an imposing aspect; but the 
town, situate in a ravine on the verge of the sea, 
is entirely open ; a feeble rampart surrounds it and 
divides it into tw'o parts ; the houses appear to be 
in a good slate of repair, and pretty regular. If 
we can judge from appearances, the Moors do not 
intend to oppose a vigorous resistance ; but they 
are determined, as far as we can ascertain, to pre¬ 
vent our landing; which would defeat the object 
of our expedition, if their opposition prove success¬ 
ful.” 

The news caused a fall in the French funds, 
on Thursday, from 81 francs 55 centimes, to 81 
francs 27 1-2 centimes. 

The accounts from Toulon of the 10th instant 
announce the arrival in that harbor of the English 
steamer Acheron, which left Malta on the 6th. An 
officer, the bearer of despatches, landed from her, 
and immediately proceeded in a post-chaise for 
Calais, via Marseilles. 

The Semaphore de Marseilles, of the 12th instant, 
announces the departure of the Alger ship of the 
line from Toulon, with orders to join the naval di¬ 
vision commanded by Admiral Parseval Deschenes, 
before Tunis. 

“ Before the 15lh,” writes the correspondent of 
the Skmaphore, “ France will have on the coast of 
Barbary eight ships of the line. We have be¬ 
sides, a frigate. La Belle Poule, several steam- 
frigates and corvettes, a great number of steamers 
of a lesser power, transport-corvettes, lighters and 
brigs. Since the expedition against Algiers in 
1830, France never had so considerable a naval 
force on the African coast.” 
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The writer for the Times says, he asked whether 
vessels of other countries, especially of Sweden, 
were to take part in the attack on Morocco ; but 
he receired no answer; for he had heard that 
“ exertions are being made * to unite as much as 
possible France to all the other maritime powers 
of Europe ;* to advance which project a common 
attack upon a common enemy would very much 
contribute.*' 

Further accounts from the Mediterranean con¬ 
firm the story of Mehcmet Ali’s sudden retirement 
from the government of Egypt; but instead of 
throwing light on the motives, involve them in 
added obscurity, so much do they vary. All agree 
in saying that he refused to see any one, or to 
take any companion. One imputes the flight to 
fatherly tenderness at the departure of his son and 
grandson for France. 

“ Mehemet AH was unable to sleep that night; 
and the following morning, on looking towards the 
sea, he said to his attendants, * 1 cannot bear to 
look at the sea. or at the ships, and I must quit 
Alexandria.* He immediately set out for Cairo, 
accompanied by his secretary Rustem.”— Alexan¬ 
dria correspondent of the Times. 

Others say, that on departing, he exclaimed 
against “a traitor’*^ in his family; declaring that 
be would discover him, or retire to Mecca; and 
mention a rumor that Abbas Pacha and Sherif Pa- 
eba had been intriguing. Some fortify the suppo¬ 
sition that he only meant to secure the succession :— 

“The Pacha declared that he renounces the 
government of Egypt to his son Ibrahim, and that 
he is off to Mecca to end his days, taking with him 
5,000/. as all that he may want.”— Alexandria cor¬ 
respondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

Here the religious motive is added :— 

It is positively asserted that he has abdicated in 
favor of his son Ibrahim; intending to repair at 
once to Mecca, there to end in peace and quiet, 
ainid the consolations of religion, the remainder of 
his days; but of which abdication Ibrahim pleads 
ignorance, refusing to act thereon until he receives 
some more positive command from his father; and 
Saied Pacha, another son, had been despatched to 
Cairo to unravel the mystery.— Malta correspon¬ 
dent of the same. 

A fifth guess— diplomatic embrnglio :— 

It would seem that in consequence of the treaty 
formed with Sir H. Hardinge, considerable jeal¬ 
ousy has been felt; and the consequence has been 
the resignation of his Highness Mehemet Ah of 
the reins of government.— Anothtr Alexandria cor¬ 
respondent of the Tunes. 

A sixth—^ 

The pacha, the day before yesterday, lost his 
senses ; two nights running he had not an hour's 
sleep, and in the morning he ordered his coach to j 
be ready, saying, “ I wish to go to Cairo.** He j 
did this without advising with any one.— Alexan- 1 
dria correspondent of the Malta Times, 


Sir John Guest, the member for Merthyr-Tydvil, 
lately received an order from Russia for 50,000 
tons of iron, for the purpose of being employed in 
the construction of railways. 

By the Dover railway, a traveller can now leave 
London in the morning early and sup at Brussels 
on the same evening. 


I A Captive Released. —“In their expedition 
to Ouchda,*’ says a letter from Oran, “ the French 
troops have delivered one of their countrymen who 
had been a slave for 30 years, and who, roost cer¬ 
tainly, had lost all hope of ever seeing his country 
again. The poor follow had been a prompter at 
the Opera Domique, in the time of Garat, Elle- 
vion, and Marten. Having lost his situation he 
went to Tangier in quest of fortune. One day he 
ventured into the country, when he was seized and 
kept a slave by some wandering Moors. After 
useless attempts at escaping, Dominique—such is 
the prompter’s name—was delighted to see the tribe 
he belonged to march against the French. On 
the first shot being fired, old and infirm as he was, 
he felt his legs as light as an antelope, and ran 
towards his countrymen. In the evening, when 
he reached the camp, his story amazed the whole 
expedition, and the poor old man shed tears of 
joy.’* 

Dr. Dalton, the chemist, was buried at Ardwick 
Cemetery, in Manchester, on Monday. The fu¬ 
neral was a public one; the shops and warehouses 
in the line of the procession were closed, and every 
one seemed desirous to pay respect to the philoso¬ 
pher’s memory. Dr. Dalton was a Quaker. 

The Gambier Isles. —The group called the 
Gambier isles, of which France has lately taken 
|K)8ses8ion, is situate to the south-east of the 
Society Islands, being close to the tropic of Ca¬ 
pricorn, in 231 degrees of south latitude. The 
four principal isles are Mangareva, Taravai, Akena, 
and Akamourou. Tlie first, which is the largest, 

! forms the residence of the king and his chieftains. 
Mangareva and 'raravai have not, together, more 
than from 1900 to 2000 inhabitants. The country 
is mountainous. The extent of cultivated land is 
very limited, scarcely sufficient, in fiu t, for the sup¬ 
port of this small population. The pn>di:ce of the 
country is the same as that of Tahiti and the Mar¬ 
quesas islands—viz., the bread-fruit tree, the ba¬ 
nana tree, and the sugar-cane. The vegetables of 
Europe have been imported by the missionaries, and 
with general success. The fruk-trees and vines 
remain unpnKlnolive, in spite of all the care be¬ 
stowed upon them. A French Missionary Society 
has recently founded a snuill government in these 
isles, somew hat like that of the Jesuits in Paraguay. 
The missionaries, when they landed on the shores 
of Akamourou, in August, 1834, found the inhab¬ 
itants given up to every excess, and wallowing in 
all the miseries of savage life. The wretched 
tnhes, abandoned lo the horrors of cannibalisro, 
were tormented on one side by famine, and on the 
other by the fear of serving as provender for their 
chiefs ! When a tempest h;«l rooted up the bread¬ 
fruit trees, and destroyed the crops, human flesh 
became the only fo4>d of the inhabitants. The 
warriors actually hunted for men, instead of, as 
usual, for wild animals. At the end of the year 
the strongest aloiie survived. The missionaries 
arrived at a seasini of abundance, or otherwise 
they too might have been massacred and devoured! 
By their exertions, the obstacles thrown in their 
way by the native priesthood were successively 
overcome, and the king, together with his chiefs, 
at length abjurtxi idolatry, as did finally all the 
inhabitants of the four isles. The high-priest 
himself was one of the first converts. The mis¬ 
sionaries have since been employed in instructing 
the people, and teaching them the arts of civilizir 
tion, cultivation of the soil, 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
ST. DOMINGO IN 1794, AND A FEVERISH SKETCH. 

In 1794 I sailed for the West Indies in an old 
seventy-four, and was present at the capture of 
Martinico and Guadaloupe, and never was the 
want of experienced surgeons more exemplified 
than on those occasions. Bark, bark, bark, was 
the incessant and almost only medicine adminis¬ 
tered in cases of fever—not bark as afterwards 
given in a concentrated form, but bark in the 
rough, that stuck in the mouth like the rind of a 
broomstick. One general system of treatment 
was adopted, and there was no departure from it. 
Neither the imagination nor the desire of the 
patient was ever consulted, the same tedious rou¬ 
tine was persisted in, and the poor fellows in both 
services died, literally, like rotten sheep. The 
same remarks will apply to San Domingo, where 
I served under Commodore Ford, and was at the 
surrender, by capitulation, of a considerable por- 
li*»n of the island to Lieutenant-Colonel White- 
lock, who aflerwards rendered himself so notori¬ 
ous at Buenos Ayres in South America. Upon 
this latter point I am rather delicate, as I happened 
to be there myself. And yet I do not know why 
I should be ashamed of our conduct; the army 
and the navy behaved as bravely as men could 
possibly do, but really the whole of that afiair was 
so unadvisedly undertaken, and at last so wretch¬ 
edly commanded, that the result was not surprising. 

It was on the morning of the 30th May, 1704, 
that the Europa, fifty, carrying the broad pennant, 
with the Irresistible, seventy-four, the Belliqueux, 
sixty, and the Sceptre, sixty-four, three frigates, 
and three sloops, besides transports, having em¬ 
barked a body of troops in the road of TArchaye, 
got under way, and made sail for Port-au-Prince, 
wlicre the whole anchored the same evening in 
admirable order. The following morning,—and it 
was certainly a most lovely one,—preparations 
were made for attacking the place: the tro(»p8 
were told olf for disembarkation, the artillery and 
stores were in readiness to land, and, though 
somewhat enervated by the climate and sickness, 
there was a general eagerness to get on shore, so 
that there might be something to do, and the mind 
be actively employed. The ships lay out of range 
of shot from the forts and sea-batteries; but w'e 
could perceive, by the help of glasses, that the 
enemy was nut idle. 

The signal that every arrangement had been 
completed having been hoisted, the pinnace of the 
Europa, with a lieutenant in her, and bearing a 
Aag of truce in the bows, was seen pulling in for 
the town. The sea-breeze had come in delight^ 
fully refreshing,—the sky was intensely blue, with 
only here and there a silvery fieecy cloud, like an 
angel's wing wafted along the face of the heavens, 
the waters, lightly rippling to the gentle winds, 
redacted the azure tints from above,—the foliage 
on each side of the deep bay in which we were 
riding looked sweetly pleasant to the eye, as con¬ 
trasted with the white fortifications on the coast 
and thd buildings in the town, whilst the moun¬ 
tains, rising in almost purple splendor, received on 
their summits the golden hues of the sun. The 
white wood-smoke here and there curled up 
amo igst the dark trees, and gave a pleasant relief 
to the dense gloom of the background. The 
squadron was lying with their ensign hoisted,— 
the white flag, with the republican tricolor-jack in 
the upper canton, was displayed at all the defences 


and by the shipping in the harbor, and the whole 
formed a beautiful picture of peace and gladness, 
which man was about to deface witli blood and 
slaughter. 

Every eye was fixed upon the pinnace, and 
every heart was anxiously impatient fi>r the result 
of its mission; for it was well known that the 
officer was commissioned to demand the surrender 
of the place. Speculation ran high as the boat 
danced over the waters and neared the harbor. 
No notice had been taken of her approach, and 
this seemed to augur favorably that the enemy 
w'ere embarrassed, and the terms dictated would 
be acceded to. Suddenly the wreathing smoke 
from a gun at a small battery ascended, and before 
the report reached ns a shot was seen ricochetting 
over the mimic waves just ahead of the pinnace, 
and the lieutenant commanded the men to lay 
upon their oars. Expectation of a auict termina¬ 
tion to the business was instantly dashed. The 
next minute a barge from the shore, with an officer, 
was perceived pulling out to the spot where the 
pinnace lay, and hope was agaiti revived. A very 
short interval elapsed, and they lay alongside of 
each other to communicate, it was an anxious 
and exciting moment,—the two officers were dis¬ 
tinctly visible as, standing up, they courteously 
sahit^ each other, and commenced Conversing. 
Five minutes, or perhaps a Kttle more, elapsed, 
when, the officers again removing their hats, the 
boats separated. The barge hoisted a lateen-sail 
to return to the harbor, the pinnace pulled short 
round, and wended her way back to the commo¬ 
dore. When at convenient distance the flag of 
truce was struck, and instantly the Europa hoisted 
the preconcerted signal that the suspension of 
hostilities was at an end. 

Commodore Ford and the commander of the 
troops consulted together, and orders were issued 
for the land forces to be ready early the next 
morning to debark, as an attack was meditated 
upon Fort Bizotton, which appeared to be the 
strongest defence of the harbor. All was now 
eagerness and preparation for the assault; but the 
enemy did not seem to understand cm which point 
it was most likely they would be assailed, as no 
movement was perceptible that could lead us to 
suppose they were strengthening the fort, which 
certainly was extremely formidable to look at; 
but we were rather surprised to hear the distant 
booming of artillery inland. It was soon ascer¬ 
tained in the squadron that the French officer 
had been directed Iw the authorities to inform the 
lieutenant of the Europa that no flag of truce 
would be admitted; and a canoe with a couple of 
negroes soon aflerwards came off to the commo¬ 
dore, by which we learned that the firing in the 
interior was caused by a conflict that was raging 
between the blacks and the mulattoes. 

The sea-breeze died away, and by sunset a light 
air came stealthily from the land, bearing with it a 
heavy noxious vapor that was almost stifling to 
inhale. I was standing on the forecastle, as the 
ship swung head to wind, and, with several others, 
gazing intently upon the town. Suddenly one of 
the seamen, who was near to me,—and a fine hearty 
fellow he was,—dropped down as if a ball had 
passed through his iieart. There was no stagger¬ 
ing—no spreading out of the hands for support- 
no falling on the face, or on the back ; it was like a 
heavy concentrated mass descending with violence 
to the deck, which re-sounded as if the weight was 
iron or lead. He was immediately raised and cai^ 
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Tied down below. Life was not extinct. Scarcely 
bad the surprise of this occurrence subsided than 
another was laid prostrate in strong^ convulsions; 
and shortly afterwards a third. Orders were then 
given to clear the forecastle, and the men to keep 
as much between decks as the service would allow. 
The doctor's mate (a far cleverer man than his 
superior) declared that these sudden seizures were 
caused by the exhalations from some putrid matter 
on the land; and as we were aware that several 
battles had been fought in the neighborhood, the 
revolting and sickening supposition arose that the 
offensive effluvia proceeded from the dead bodies 
that had been left upon the field ; and this conjec¬ 
ture was partly verified, though we discovered that 
there was a large plain and stagnant lake about a 
league and a half from the town, and the planta¬ 
tions and herbage having been partially destroyed 
by the insurgents, the decaying vegetable matter, 
combined with the miasma from the lake, and the 
putrescence of the dead, were wafted off by the 
land-wind, and inflicted the devastating mischief. 
That night nearly forty men were rendered fit 
su^ects for the hospital in our ship alone. 

The morning arose upon us in brightness,—by 
seven o’clock the boats with the troops, in two 
lines abreast, were pulling towards the shore,— 
the squadron hove short upon their cables, for 
there was not a breath stirring, when, as if propi¬ 
tious to our enterprise, the sea-breeze set in a full 
hour before its usual time. The anchors were 
run up to the bows, the white canvass swelled to 
the invigorating visitor, the Belliqueux and the 
Sceptre bore up and anchored in fine position 
against Fort Bizotton, the Penelope brought up so 
as to flank a gully at the back of the fort, whilst 
the Irresistible and Europa, w'ith the smaller craft, 
kept under sail, to throw in their fire as circum¬ 
stances required. A body of cavalry and some 
brigades of infantry advanced to oppose the land¬ 
ing of the English; but they were continually 
under check from the judicious management of 
the ships. The firing at the outset was brisk; 
but in about an hour was much slackened from the 
fort, and at intervals was quite silenced, though 
the French colors were kept flying. 

It was the glorious First of June; and at the 
very period in which we were fighting, Earl 
Howe was engaging and defeating the French 
fleet: but of course we did not know this till sev¬ 
eral months subsequent. In the afternoon the fort 
only fired a shot or two occasionally ; and as black 
clouds were gathering on the tops of the moun¬ 
tains, and spread themselves gradually abroad, 
apprehensions were entertained of an approaching 
storm,—the lightnings flashed vividly through the 
dark gloom, and the roaring of thunder answered 
hoarsely to the discharges of artillery. By five 
o’clock the troops were all on shore and formed. 
The density of the atmosphere increased, and soon 
afterwards the firing ceased, as the rain descended 
in torrents, and put an end to mao’s warfare. 
There was a fearful convulsion of the elements,— 
night hung a sable pall over the dying and the 
dead. But even amidst the conflict of nature the 
sense of duty prevailed,—under cover of the dark¬ 
ness about sixty men of the 4l8t and 22d con¬ 
trived to ascend the walls of the fort, and after a 
brief struggle were victorious,—^the enemy yielded. 

Still the town and sea-batteries held out, and 
the storm having passed away, the next day was 
occupied in preparing fire-ships to send into the 
harbor, to cause a general conflagration. The ar¬ 


tillery and stores were landed, and the 4th (oo 
which old George’s birth-day was commemorated) 
appointed to assault the tow n and heights. Every¬ 
thing was judiciously planned : but on the evening 
of the 3d a canoe went alongside the commodore, 
conveying the agreeable intelligence that the 
French commissioners, with the troops, had evacu¬ 
ated the place, which was almost deserted. The 
succeeding morning the ships ran closer in, the 
British colors were hoisted upon all the defences, 
and the little army marched in and took j»ossession 
of Port-au-Prince, which they found abandoned. 

During the progress of hostilities, sickness in¬ 
creased, and almost the first use made of the con¬ 
quest, was to secure suitable buildings for hospitals, 
each ship selecting one for itself. Nearly all the 
houses were empty; some of them were very 
handsome edifices, and the gardens abounding in 
tropical fruits, were beautiful and luxurious. But 
it was a melancholy thing to walk through this 
paradise in appearance, and see solitude and lone¬ 
liness in every street: it was like a city of the 
dead. The place fixed upon for the ship to which 
I belonged, had been one of the most costly: the 
halls were of chequered white and black marble ; 
statues and ornaments of the same material were 
seen in every niche. The first floor was one ex¬ 
tensive room, elegantly decorated, and it was evi¬ 
dent that the whole had been built since the dread¬ 
ful fire that happened three years before, (traces 
of which were still visible in many parts of the 
town, in masses of ruin and blackened ashes.) 
There were seven windows in front facing the sea, 
and thirty-six beds arranged in it, were speedily 
filled ; nor did the occupants of them remain long, 
as death and the doctors were active in sweeping 
off the unfortunate victims. There was no dis¬ 
tinction as to rank,—officers and men occupied the 
same apartments; and in less than a fortnight 
I found myself an inmate of this splendid mansion, 
stretched out with the prevalent disease, and 
without a ray of hope that I should ever quit it 
again in life. In fact, there was suflicient to 
destroy all hope, for in about the compass of an 
hour after being deposited on the mattress, I saw 
two dead bodies carried out past me, and before 
the day was closed, no less than six had expired 
in sight of all the rest. Never shall I forget my 
already agonized feelings at witnessing this spirit- 
damping, soul-subduing spectacle, which must 
have had a dreadful effect in hastening the de¬ 
parture of many of the poor fellows who were still 
struggling to live. 

On the bed at my right hand laid the captain of 
the forecastle, a fine, handsome-looking man, six 
feet in height, and about forty years of age; on 
my left, was a maintop-man, a smart, active little 
chap, whose temper nobody could ruffle ; but there 
they were now, perfectly sensible, and fully aware, 
from the scenes that were passing before them, 
that their own fate was sealed. The attendants 
were old seamen, chiefly of the after-guard, who 
had braved every climate, and I may also say, 
every disease under the sun ; but they were never 
thoroughly sober, and at night, when the eye of 
authority was not upon them, they were generally 
right-down drunk, and yet no one of these men 
took the fever. It may be supposed that, under 
such circumstances, great neglect ensued ; in fact, 
with the exception of one of the assistant-surgeons, 
very little attention was paid to the unhappy men, 
who were compelled to be patients in reality. 

I On the second day, seven bodies were earned 
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out, but their places were filled again in the course 
of a few hours, and I was looking forward to the 
time when mine also would become vacant, for I 
deemed it impossible to live in such a dreadful 
condition. Some of the deaths were horribly ter¬ 
rific, others passed quietly aw'ay, nor was it known, 
except by inspection, that their spirits had fled ; 
several were madly intoxicated, for, though the 
bringing in of liquor was strictly prohibited, yet, 
as the attendants could obtain it, and money was 
freely given, there was but small restraint in that 
particular ; and it is worthy of remark that, where 
stimulants were moderately taken, the men lasted 
the longest. 

P'rom the very first hour of my attack, I had felt 
a longing, restless desire for bottled porter,—it pro¬ 
duced irritation when awake, and I dreamed of it 
in the fitful dozes which weary nature would steal 
in defiance of malady. I mentioned the circum¬ 
stance to Simkins, the captain of the forecastle, 
and begged him to tell me if he thought there 
were any means of procuring some. 

“ Lord love you—yes, sir,” answered he ; ” but 
you know as its prohibbylated, and so, in course, 
you must pay high for it.” 

I had secured round my person about thirty 
dollars—all 1 had in the world ; and being satisfied 
there would be no wa»^t of cash for the period that 
1 might want to enjoy it, I readily promised to find 
the money : he whispered to one of the attendants, 
and the matter was arranged. The porter would 
eost half a dollar, and he was to keep another half 
dollar to himself, on account of the risk he ran in 
smuggling it in against orders, but he declared that 
it was utterly impossible for him to procure any 
till the next day. 

“ I shall die if I do not have it at once,” said I 
impatiently; “ do let me entreat you to get me 
some without delay.” 

But he positively refused, and soon afterwards 
quitted the room. 

“ I cannot hold it out, Simkins,” uttered I, as 
tears started to my eyes; ” and, oh ! 1 think a 
draught of porter would save me.” 

” Well, it’s a hard case, Muster-,” respond¬ 

ed he. “ As for myself, I knows as I’m out-ard 
bound, and so in consequence it arn’t of much 
matter; but you shan't slip your cable, sir, for the 
wants of a drop of porter, seeing as I've got a 
bottle under my head ; but. Lord love your heart, 
keep a sharp look-out, and do it on the sly.” 

In an instant I was on the move ; the bottle w'os 
produced ; but as we were without any instrument 
whatever, it was impossible to remove the wire 
that was over the cork, ^imkins got a rope-yarn, 
and taking a round turn on the lower part of the 
neck, he gave me one end, whilst he held the other, 
and fixed the bottle between his knees. 

” Now, saw wood. Muster-,” said he, “ and 

be as smart as you can about it; there—that's it— 
it will soon be hot.” 

I did as I was directed ; the rope-yarn rubbed 
with velocity against the glass ; the friction caused 
it to get heated, and when supposed to be suffi¬ 
ciently so, he struck the muzzle a slight rap on the 
bed-8to;;k, and the neck broke off as clean as if it 
had been cut with a diamond. 

“ There, I knowed we should do it,'* said he, 
with seeming glee, though he shook terribly from 

the exertion ; “ and now. Muster-, you shall 

have the first bite out of it.” 

1 grasped the bottle, applied it to my lips, and 
never, in the whole course of my life, did I enjoy 


a sweeter draught. I then handed the bottle to 
him, and holding it in both of his tremulous hands, 
as he sat up in his bed, he raised it to his mouth. 
I heard the liquid gurgling down his throat with 
unusual noise; it was a sort of eager chuckling, 
as if pleased with the beverage which he persist¬ 
ed in swallowing. Suddenly his hands fell, his 
features became distorted, and he laid uav.k upon 
his pillow a corpse. 

It would be utterly impossible to describe the 
sensations that came over me on witnessing so 
sudden an exit, especially as I attributed it to the 
porter, and concluded that my own end was close 
at hand. Horror, remorse, and dread, took pos¬ 
session of my faculties, and I threw myself down 
on my mattress in despair. On rising up again, 1 
found a fresh tenant on each side of me. I had 
slept soundly for three hours, insensible to the re¬ 
moval of poor Simkins, and ignorant that the 
maintop-man had also breathed his lasti Instead 
of following the example of the captain of the 
forecastle, I felt greatly refreshed ; and whilst my 
money lasted, which was about eight weeks, I 
regularly drank half a bottle of porter a day, and 
continued undeteoted. At last, my only remaining 
dollar was swallowed ; and though convalescent, 1 
was still far from being well. 

It was in vain that I entreated for credit; the 
fellow had no creditable bowels of compassion ; 
and though depriving me of porter might bring 
me to my bier, yet to my bier I might go for any¬ 
thing that he cared. After the stoppage of the 
tap, I pined away, and gradually declined, to the 
great surprise of the assistant-surgeon, who had 
prided himself upon making a cure of me, the 
only one saved out of so many, with the exception 
of a carpenter's mate, who was recovering. The 
doctor was puzzled, till an attendant, who was in 
the secret, told him of my longing for porter. He 
questioned me on the subject, and I admitted the 
fact. 

“ It will most assuredly be your death if you 
take it,” said he, positively. 

“I shall die if I don't,” said I, with equal as¬ 
surance. 

“ It is very strange,” remarked he; “ how long 
have you had this desire?” 

I saw it was of no use to continue concealment, 
so I frankly told him that I had never been a day 
without it since I first entered the hospital. He 
was some time before he would credit it; at 
length, however, he was convinced. 

** I am a porter-drinker myself,” said he, “ but 
in moderation; and as you say you have accus¬ 
tomed yourself to it, you shall not want for your 
usual allowance now.” 

Every day I went to his room and had my glass 
of porter; and a fortnight afterwards I was able to 
join the ship. Whether it was sheer im^ination 
that carried me through, or the invigorating influ¬ 
ences of the porter that made me stout, I shall 
leave for others to determine; but 1 cannot con¬ 
ceive that the practice is judicious, which deprives 
I men suddenly of stimulants, after having been ac¬ 
customed to them all their lives. Imagination, 
however, goes very far, as was instanced in the 
case of the carpenter's mate. At the back of the 
hospital was a delightful garden, with a sunk 
marble basin in the centre, beneath the beautiful 
arched branches of trees that aflforded a pleasant 
shade; it had formerly been designed for a foun¬ 
tain. Whilst waking there one very hot day, 
Bruce expressed a wish to jump down into the 
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water and roll about in it; but be was told if he 
were to do so, it would be impossible for him to 
survive. Still whenever we went into the garden, 
he would linger over the spot and reiterate his 
wishes. This man sutfered a relapse, and was 
attacked with brain-fever, that rendered him deli¬ 
rious. One night he was missing from the room, 
and th ..gh every search was made for him, be 
was nowhere to be found. In the morning I was 
informed of his absence, and remembering his pre¬ 
dilection for the fountain, inquired whether they 
had looked for him there. I was answered in the 
negative, and we at once w'ent to the place, where 
we found the carpenter's mate up to his neck in 
the water, in which he had been for several hours, 
and luxuriating in his cold bath. He was lifted 
out, carried to his bed; and being wrapped up 
warm, a profuse perspiration was induct; his 
intellects resumed their functions, the fever left 
him, and in another week he returned to his duty. 

1 have witnessed numerous other instances of a 
similar nature ; and as for the old practice, I trust 
I may never see any more of it. Thank God, the 
surgeons of the present day, in both services, are 
men of superior talent; the treatment is that of 
rational beings; and we shall be spared the inflic¬ 
tion of a Jack Rattlin bawling into the ears of a 
dying man, ** Hilloa, shipmate ! howki on by the 
life-lines till the doctor comes.** 


From the United Service Ma^axine. 

ADMIRAL DE WINTER'S SURRENDER. 

BY JOSEPH ALLEN, ESQ. 

There is a little episode connected with the glo¬ 
rious victory of Camperdown, which forms a very 
important feature in the events of the day, and yet, 
singularly enough, has been upon the very brink 
of oblivion. The fact that Admiral De Winter 
was conveyed from his ship, the Vryheid, to the 
Venerable, by Lieut. Charles Richardson, in the 
jolly-boat belonging to the Circe frigate, of which 
he was First Lieutenant; and that the Dutch 
Admiral then delivered up his sword to Admiral 
Duncan, is well known; but it is not so well 
known that the event was brought about by the 
foresight of the officer above named, and that but 
for his precaution and suggestion, the Dutch admi¬ 
ral would in all probability have escaped capture. 

The manner in which the incident was restored 
to light, after having slept nearly half a century, 
is this; a gentleman of the legal profession, in the 
course of conversation respecting Camperdown, 
related the following, which he afterwards oom- 
Butted to paper:— 

** My father was largely engaged in business as 
a ship-broker, and was employed in some matters 
connected with that occupation on the arrival of 
the victorious fleet at Yarmouth, which he iu con¬ 
sequence visited, and where he dined with Admi¬ 
ral De Winter, and, I think. Lord Duncan, as well 
as several of the Dutch officers, in the cabin of 
Lord Duncan's flag ship. Before my father left 
town, be had seen a statement, that after De Wm- 
ier's ship had struck, and, 1 think, in his passage 
to the Venerable, he fell overboard, but without 
sufl^'ering any material inconvenience. In the 


course of conversation at the dinner-table, ^ 
father asked Admiral De Winter some question 
referring to this incident. The admiral asked 
where my father had heard that he fell overboard; 
and he replied that he had seen it so stated in the 
London papers. The admiral, with some sur¬ 
prise, turned to his own officers, fellow-prisoners 
with him, and asked if they had heard of it, to 
which they all answered in the negative. De 
Winter said, “Now this is strange: an accident 
is stated to have occurred to me after the engage¬ 
ment ; none of my officers have heard of it, nor 
any of the British officers at the table ; and this 
story is told in the London papers, and brought 
down here by a gentleman who read it there, 
and yet it is all true.’ ** 

It is clear, that without some corroboration, this 
anecdote would have been received only as a mere 
tradition, and Admiral De Winter’s ducking could 
not have been treated as a well-ascertained fact; 
but knowing, that the only officer who could, 
after this lapse of time, confirm and explain the 
circumstance was yet, happily, on the navy list, a 
reference was made to him, and by his (Rear Ad¬ 
miral Sir Charles Richardson, K.C.B.’s) kind per¬ 
mission, we now publish his narrative of all that 
occurred on the occasion. 

“ When the Vrj heid’s masts went by the board, 
her position was, perhaps, two cables’ length on 
the weather-quarter of Admiral Duncan's flag 
ship, the Venera'Dle. Both ships ceased firing; 
but the action continued both ahead and astern of 
them. I said to Captain Halket, * If you have 
ever read the hisloi^ of the Dutch wars, you will 
be aware, that De Winter will run all risks to get 
on board some other Dutch ship, as De Ruyter and 
other French adrairads did formerly.* It is evi¬ 
dent that the Venerable cannot have a boat that 
will swim. I, therefore, volunteer my services to 
take him out of his ship, before he can eflfect hk 
escape, if you will give me the jolly-boat only.’ 
He replied, * If you can find volunteers yon have 
my permission.* 

“ In a minute the boat was lowered, and 
manned by four seamen and myself. There was 
too much sea to approach the Yryheid on the 
weather side, and a whole raft of masts and yards 
was under her lee. I^eaving a boat-keeper in the 
boat, and accompanied by the other three men, I 
scrambled over the wreck, and on reaching the 
quarter-deck found De Winter on his knees hold^ 
%ng a square of sheet leady vckile a carpenter teas 
naihng it over a shot hole in the bottom of a small 
punt about twelve feet in length, which was to have 
been launched for the admiral's use and escape. 
Putting my hand upon his shoulder, and telling 
him he was my prisoner, I demanded his sword, 
and promised to conduct him to Admiral Duncan in 
a safer boat than that on which he was engaged. 

“ He said, *’ This, my destiny, was not fore¬ 
seen,’ and, walking aft with me, he directed mj 
attention to a small bureau which contained his 
public and private papers, and begged me to save 
it from being plundered. I promised him it should 
not be opened, and gave him to understand, that 

♦ I have been trying to discover on instance of oar hav*- 
ing made a Dutch admiral prisoner, and have not *nc- 
cee<led. It will be remembered, lhat Cornelius Titunp 
shilled his flag from txco disabled ships.—J. A. 
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Admiral Duncan would ratify my promise. De 
Winter then toolt leave of a young officer (I be¬ 
lieve his nephew) who was desperately wounded, 
and accompanied me to the |^gway, the officers 
and crew making way for him, and many kneel¬ 
ing took their leave of him. 

“To get into the boat we had to recross the 
rafl of masts and spars alongside ; and two of my 
boat’s crew,one on each side, supported the admiral. 
Notwithstanding the carefulness observed, howev¬ 
er, De Winter stepped on a portion of the maintop- 
mast, about the centre of the spar; but from its 
having no rigging attached to it, it turned round, 
and the admiral disappeared. Whilst expecting 
his rising, I observed the crown of his head lifting 
some canvass, which was lying over the raft, and 
a sailor in a moment slit the sail with his knife, 
and we had the happiness to save our gallant pris¬ 
oner’s life. 

In rowing towards the Venerable, De Winter 
expressed a wish that I should restore him his 
sword, in order that he might personally deliver it 
to Admiral Duncan, saying, at the same time, ‘I 
hope to have the honor of presenting you with one 
more valuable.’ I complied, and he had his desire 
gratified. The above may be looked upon as a 
long and tedious yam, but such as it is, I vouch 
for its truth.” 

It IS stated, in the paper entitled The Heroes of 
Catnperdown, inserted in the January number of 
the Magazine, that Admiral De Winter was 
wounded, and died in London; but this misstate¬ 
ment has been rectified by a correspondent. Admi¬ 
ral De Winter was the only officer on his quarter¬ 
deck who escaped unhurt; and was afterwards 
ambassador from his government to the Court of 
France ; but Admiral Reyntjies, the second in 
command, was wounded, and died in London. 
Lieutenant James Oswald served as a volunteer on 
board the Veneralde. In addition to the above, 
Mr. Hamilton, who commanded the Active, hired 
armed cutter, in the action, slates :— 

“ I send you a list, as far as I can recollect, of 
the officers present on the Venerable’s quarter¬ 
deck, when Admiral De Winter resigned his 
sword :—Admiral Duncan, Capt. Fairfax; Lieu¬ 
tenants Cleland, Renton, Little, Skinner, and Os¬ 
wald ; Mr. Patterson, Master; and Major Trol¬ 
lope and Lieutenant O’Malley, of the Marines, all 
of the Venerable; Lieutenant Richardson, Mr. 
Burnet, Secretary, myself, and Mr. Crosse, Boat¬ 
swain.” 

We make no comment upon the omission of 
Lieutenant Richardson’s name from among the 
promotions consequent upon the action, except 
that we cannot believe the British admiral to have 
been fully in possession of the above facts, when he 
wrote his official letter. It is possible, however, 
that Lieutenant Richardson’s modesty might have 
St Oil d in his way, for, his conduct, if strongly rep¬ 
resented, would in all probability have insured his 
immediate advancement. 


Youno Exoland. —^We have heard of Young 
Germany, Youii^ France, and Young Italy ; and 
there is one difference between all these parties 


and the section called Young England. Young 
England looks only to the past; all the othera 
look to the future. The golden age of Young 
England is nowhere to be found. We have re¬ 
peatedly glanced at histoiy, and find there no such 
thing. Young England, if they are honestly seek¬ 
ing this impracticable state of society, are like the 
boy running backwards to catch the rainbow. 

; There is no provision for the revival of the past 
state of things; and there is nothing which would 
render such a retrogression desirable, if it were 

f iossible. But there is the heart of Young Eng- 
and in what has gone by, while the youth of every 
other nation has its millennium to come. Every 
other sees the golden age in the future, not in the 
past; it traces progress in the history of mankind; 
It believes that new principles must come into play 
in the world, as new emergencies arise ; that when¬ 
ever any agency of civilization has done its work, 
it must pass away from the world, and give place 
to something better; that the hopes of humanity 
rest not on our going backwards, but onwards; 
growing up to maturity as the child does, realizing 
the rights, privileges, and enjoyments of manhood. 
—Mr. Fox*s Lectures to the Working Classes^ f»- 
forted in ^^The Ariizan,^* 


Prom Capt. Bellew’s Reminiscences in the Asiatic Journal. 


BAJPOOTANA. 

Trerx is amongst the majority of the people 
here at home, many of them ranking with the well- 
informed, a great lack of correct information touch¬ 
ing our Eastern possessions. A sort of confused 
notion certainly prevails, that India is inhabited 
throughout by an homogeneous race called Hin¬ 
doos or Gentoos; that they are very mild and timid, 
eat an enormous quantity of rice, never touch ani¬ 
mal food, aud, unlike the rest of the world, are 
held in singular subjection, and kept in darkness, 
by their brahmins or priests; and moreover, that 
the sepoys conkitute a distinct or figliting caste, 
like a breed of game-cocks amongst so many dung¬ 
hills. The fact is, they are all blacks, and wear 
turbans, two overpowering features with them, in 
which all minor distinctions are merged. Now it 
would be just as ridiculous, and wide of the mark, 
were a Hindoo to infer (which doubtless he would, 
and I believe does) that there are no essential dif¬ 
ferences between European nations, because all 
are Christians, are more or less fair, and wear 
hats. The truth is, that in India, with some gen¬ 
eric resemblances, varying in degree, there are, 
perhaps, more marked distinctions perceptible in 
its various races than exist amongst the nations of 
Europe ; and the study and ob^rvation of their 
peculiarities, their strange rites, ceremonies, and 
usages, which seem for the most part more like 
the vagaries of hideous dreams, or the incoherent 
imaginings of insanity reduced to action, than the 
emanatidns of reasoning minds, are still most inter¬ 
esting. Far from being characterized by unifiwrm- 
ity, excepting in some few leading points, India is 
the land of extremes and diversities, the wildest 
and most strange that the human brain ever origi¬ 
nated, and surely, if the angels do ever “ weep” 
at man’s “ fantastic tricks,” they would there find 
enough employment for their tears. There are to 
be found men who will undergo penance for the 
involuntary destruction of a fly, and the ruthless 
Thugs whose vocation is systematized murder- 
pure caste Brahmins, whose aliment is vegetable, 
and whose drink is water, who shrink from the 
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dread of touch and contamination, and foul Agouri 
Punts, who feed on ordure and human flesh ; there 
you will see the veiled and bashful maiden con¬ 
versing with and caressing the stark-naked fakeer, 
and men flying like sheep, under some circum¬ 
stances, who would die like stoics or Spartans un¬ 
der others; timid women mounting the dreadful 
pile, and encountering the most horrible of deaths, 
with a calmness and fortitude not surpassed *by 
any of the “ noble army of martyrs,’’ from Poly- 
carp to Latimer, displaying a courage to which 
that requisite for a charge or a forlorn hope fades 
into insignificance; men serving under and sacri¬ 
ficing their lives for foreigners, whose feelings and 
customs are the antipodes of their own, and who, 
though indifferent to the claims of country, are yet 
singularly faithful to their “salt:” in short, it is 
the land of inconsistencies and extremes, a most 
curious field for him who makes mind and its vari¬ 
ous manifestations his study. 

We had now entered the country of one of these 
diversities, the Rajpoots, a picturesque and inter¬ 
esting people, yielding to none of the races of In¬ 
dia in their antique claims and singular usages, on 
whose manners, customs, and polity the writings 
of Colonel Tod (whom I met for the first time 
during these operations) have thrown an ample 
light. The principal tribes or castes of Rajasthan 
are the Seesodya, the Cutchewa, and the Rhatore 
or Bawtee ; the first, the highest and purest of the 
Khetri or soldier division in India, inhabit Mewar 
and the territories of the Odeypoor rajah princi¬ 
pally ; the second, Jypoor and its dependencies, 
and the others Marwar and the Joudhpoor domin¬ 
ions. They are a handsome, but not very muscu¬ 
lar race of men, with hooked noses and rather 
Jewish features, and are distinguished by peculiar¬ 
ities of dress, the length and cut of the beard, and 
above all, by the form of the turban, which, from 
the gay blending of its colors, is very becoming, 
particularly that of the Rhatores, the ample mass 
of which, when adorned with a plume of heron’s 
feathera and a sort of cockade, as is often the 
case, is very noble and imposing. Our march, 
hitherto very pleasant, had been rendered so by 
the coolness of the climate, the wild and novel 
character of the country, almost (from raids and 
maraudings) in a state of nature, and its concomi¬ 
tant, a great abundance of game. The wild pea¬ 
fowl we find particularly numerous in this part, 
where, in common with monkeys, cows, and 
pigeons, they are deemed sacred, and we, for kill¬ 
ing them, a most sacrilegious set of barbarians; 
indeed, apart from any religious feeling, a man 
may well feel justly incensed to see the ornaments 
of his groves and fields ruthlessly slaughtered. 
However, John’s “ destructiveness” is large, and 
he cannot help it. The European soldiers of the 
army used to hunt them down on foot, till prohib¬ 
ited ; and whilst encamped in the Biana pass, (on 
the confines of the Jhaut country,) I once or twice 
encountered small parties of weary sportsmen in 
their shirt sleeves, or undress jackets, trudging to 
camp very consequentially with two or three pea¬ 
fowl dangling to a stick, which they had contrived 
to kill without the aid of fire-arms. If you find 
the wild peacock in an extensive plain, and are 
tolerably mounted, you may easily make sure of 
him. 1 once, in this same country, but on another 
occasion, rode down a peacock, and a noble fellow 
he was, with a magnificent tail. The particulars, 
as showing how the thing may be done, and as a 
guide to future sportsmeu, I will relate. j 


I first caught a sight of him in a wide expanse 
of plain, thinly clothed with grass, dotted wit i 
clumps of the byur thorn, and remote from t Hs 
or other cover. I put my horse into a hand-p:illc;p, 
and as I approached, the bird commenced running 
very actively, I following, though not so near as 
to induce him to take flight, till I thought I had 
sufficiently fatigued him to make him feel his tail 
a burthen, when I rode in upon and forced him to 
rise. He look a pretty long flight, but settled far 
short of the cover, which, if nearer, would have 
saved him. I now felt assured that he could never 
take wing again, and would soon be mine by all 
the laws of strategy and war. I consequently 
pushed him hard, and vigorously did ihe poor fel¬ 
low travel with neck outstretched and open mouth, 
whilst his radiant tail, the cause of all his misfor¬ 
tune, undulated and glistened in the sunshine as 
he vainly strove to escape me. At length; ostrich- 
like, he ran his head desperately into a little tuft 
of byur bush, inferring, no doubt (birds are indif¬ 
ferent logicians) that, as he could not see me, I 
could not see him. In this I need hardly say he 
was mistaken ; so I dismounted without more ado, 
and made him my prisoner. I then placed him 
under my right arm, he still panting, and with his 
tail streaming over my horse's crupper, spurred 
away to rejoin my regiment, where my appearance 
with my gorgeous prize called forth many congrat¬ 
ulations and expressions of surprise. I intended to 
have domesticated my peacock, and thought what 
an ornament he would be, perched on the ridge of 
my bungalow ; but he died of exhaustion or a 
broken heart that same night,—a premature end, 
too often, alas ! the lot of those that are “ fair to 
look upon.” 

Amongst other pme, and pretty abundant here, 
in these grass plains, (but slightly mingled with 
cultivation at that time,) were hogs, antelopes, 
the ravine deer, the painted partridge, and bustard ; 
the latter so excessively shy, that it was almost 
impossible to come within shot of them ; indeed, I 
do not think that half a dozen were killed during 
the whole time the army was out. The best chance 
we had of hitting them was to ride across their 
line of flight and fire upwards at them as they 
passed over. I never killed one in this w^ay my¬ 
self, nor in any other; but I heard that it was 
tried with success. One morning, after leaving 
Hindown, the baggage and camp-followers on the 
flank, we put up a large drove of wild hogs, which 
went joltering along at a great rate. The moment 
the grunters, young and old, were perceived, a 
“ view halloo” was raised by many of the officers 
of the nearest regiments, one of which mine was. 
One seized a hog-spear, another a sergeant's pike, 
another a stick, and a chevy instantly commenced. 
The drove, which had kept pretty compact till 
charged, were soon dispersed ; some hunters fol¬ 
lowing one, and some another. I contrived, aided 
by my dogs, to kill one half-grown pig, a delicate 
porker, which on reaching camp I sent, with my 
“ bhote bhoie salaam^" to Col. Bobbery, thinking 1 
should be recommended for the adjutancy when it 
became vacant, at the very least, as a small ac¬ 
knowledgment of my attention ; but the colonel, 
to my surprise and consternation, fell into a violent 
passion, telling my servant to “ I’oti jehannum^' 
and take the pig to the devil. He, how’ever, not 
knowing where to find that personage, and more¬ 
over having no “ hookum*' for its ulterior disposal, 
brought it back to me. The fact was, the colonel 
had imbibed a few Eastern prejudices, both Hindoo 
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and Mahommcdan, not an uncommon thing amongst 
Indian veterans, and amongst these was an aver¬ 
sion to ilie unclean beast—whether of the sty or 
jungle. 

Amongst other things I noticed in Rajpootna, 
was the rotten state of the ground, which, where 
not cultivated, was penetrated by cracks, or more 
commonly deep rugged holes, rendered doubly 
dangerous to horse and rider from their being gen¬ 
erally concealed by long grass. These holes were, 
on an average, two or three feet deep and one or 
two broad, or perhaps not so much ; many of our 
officers got severe tumbles from them; and I re¬ 
member one morning seeing a remarkably fine 
young man, a trooper of the 8th dragoons, killed 
on the spot, in consequence of his horse falling 
with him. He had left some part of his accoutre¬ 
ments behind at our former ground of encamp¬ 
ment, and was thundering past at full speed to re¬ 
cover them, when his horse, about twenty yards 
distant from where I rode, put his foot in one of 
these concealed holes, and came down w'ith terrific 
force,.rolling over and over. The trooper, fixed 
in his high-peaked saddle, and further bolstered up 
by sheepskin, holsters, &c., instead of being pro¬ 
pelled from his seat, unhappily retained it, and 
every roll of his heavy charger (and he made two 
or three before he regained his legs) must have 
cracked his back and bones. At length, tlie horse, 
staggered and stunned, and covered with dust, 
arose and shook himself, and several persons, 
amongst whom I was one, ran forward to raise the 
prostrate dragoon. We soon got him into a doolie 
which was passing, and placed him on his side, 
when he threw up a vast quantity of blood, and 
instantly expired. These holes are formed, I im¬ 
agine, by the joint operation of the sun and rain, 
particularly by the latter, filtrating through the 
grass. 

We crossed the Banass river at Bhiigwuntghur, 
the approach laying through a long succession of 
ravines. Here several balls were picked up by our 
people, supposed to have been fired by Colonel 
Monson during his celebrated retreat, or rather 
flight, before the forces of Holkar, when he was 
here hard pressed and hotly attacked by the Mah- 
rattas. The memory of this event we found still 
strong in this country, and when alluding to it, the 
people would say, without any delicacy or circum¬ 
locution, “Jii6 Mumecn (Monson) bagka'' “ when 
Monson ran away indeed, it seemed quite an era 
amongst them. Probably, it having been then al¬ 
most the only event interesting to them, with which 
we were immediately connected, up to.that period, 
it was natural they should allude to it in their cofi- 
versatioa with us. The natives are fond of remind¬ 
ing Europeans of any defeat or disaster, and before 
the capture of Bhnrtporc, 1 have frequently had 
oiir former failure there thrown in my teeth. Gar¬ 
nets abound in the Banass river; indeed, when, 
many months after, we re-crossed it higher up, at 
Toniv Rampoora, we found the sand in some places 
to consist of pulverized garnets ; this many of the 
iifficers collected and used for dusting their letters. 
The large stones, many of which I picked up, were 
like lumps of rudely-fused blackish glass; plainly 
proving, I think, their igneous origin. 

We made halts at Dublana and Doogaree, both 
very picturesque spots particularly the latter, where 
there is a woody hill, crowned with a fort or castle, 
and a temple, and behind it a lake or jheel, of con¬ 
siderable extent, abounding in snipe and water¬ 
fowl of all descriptions. After the latter had been 


once roused by a shot or two, the sportsman had 
here no occasion to walk about much, for he had 
only to sit do^n, with his back against a bank, and 
fire overhead at the strings of ducks and widgeons 
as they passed and repassed in all directions, to 
insure a good bagfull. 

From Doogaree we marched to Boondee, through 
the beautiful pass bearing the same name, which is 
considered as one of the keys of Upper India. .The 
pass is entered from the plains of Rajpootana 
through a battlemented gateway, forming an anjjle, 
of which the w^alls ascending the hills to the right 
and left constitute the converging lines. After 
passing the portal, the army entered on a woody 
and stony valley, formed by a duplication of the 
range of hills, which improved in richness and 
beauty, and the generally interesting nature of its 
features, as we advanced. After skirting the scrub¬ 
by wood for some distance, during which a large 
elk crossed the road, picturesque scenes of gardens 
and groves, interspersed with summer retreats, tem¬ 
ples, and mausolea, opened upon us, whilst a small 
shallow lake on the left mirrored these various 
attractions. I was strongly reminded by one or 
two cool, delicious woodland peeps, of Rasselas* 
Happy Valley. It was a striking sight, our effi¬ 
cient little army, infantry and dragoons, regular 
and irregular horse, and artillery, &c., with the 
long strings of camels, baggage-elephants, and fol¬ 
lowers, &c., wending their way through this ro¬ 
mantic defile; the gleaming bayonets flashing 
through clouds of dust, and the fluttering pennons 
of the irregular, horse, and many a gaudy turban 
and gay pashak, contrasting with the verdant back¬ 
ground of “waving woods,” above which on one 
hand lowered the hills, crowned with fortifications, 
whilst on the other spread the small sheet of water 
I have mentioned, in still repose; the motionless 
and milk-white stork complacently viewing himself 
in its glossy surface. I here witnessed a strange 
but comical occurrence. A small body of Gard¬ 
ner’s Irregulars, some six or e>ght perhaps, were 
in the act of watering their horses in the above 
shallow lake, into which they had ridden ; the 
heads of their steeds were down, and they were 
quietly imbibing the refreshing element, the pictur¬ 
esque riders themselves, with poised spears, or 
matchlocks, or folded arms, quietly waiting till 
they had satisfied themselves, when suddenly, to 
my extreme surprise, (for I had my eye upon them 
at the moment,) two or three of the horses went 
down head foremost, as if shot, rolling and floun¬ 
dering in a manner the most extraordinary ; simul¬ 
taneously, others canted over in a reverse direc¬ 
tion, falling back on their riders, and in a trice the 
whole party were struggling and tumbling about in 
a manner the most ludicrous, whilst the astonished 
sow’ars, thus singularly aroused from their cogita¬ 
tions, minus their caps, drenched and beraired, 
were struggling to get out of the unexpected mess 
as soon as they could. The explanation of all this 
is, that they had been standing on a quicksand or 
quagmire, the crust of which had suddenly given 
way at all points, and hence the laughable bou- 
leversement I have described, which was rendered 
doubly amusing (for amusing it was, as there were 
no bones broken) by its supen-ening with such 
extreme suddenness on a state of perfect repose. 
A little beyond this lake, the valley contracted, 
and we had groves and gardens on either hand; 
in one on the left, encompassed by a lofty wall, 
were numerous tombs, some of them very pretty, 
erected over the remains of former chieftains of 
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Boondee and their relations. Their character was 
nearly alike, a square base of massive masonry, 
with rude figures of horsemen and elephants carved 
upon them. This base was generally surmounted 
hy a massive dome, supported by columns or arches. 


From the Spectator. 

DR. Durbin's observations in Europe. 

Dr. Durbin is a Wesleyan minister, and the 
president of Dickenson College in the United States. 
He has travelled, with what particular object does 
not appear, over Great Britain, the European con¬ 
tinent, Greece, Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, and 
Asia Minor. The present account of his travels 
only embraces a journey through part of France 
and Italy, via Havre, Paris, Lyons, Chambery, 
and Geneva; a Swiss tour in search of the pic¬ 
turesque ; a descent of the Rhine, with a visit to 
Waterloo; and a railway run from London, by 
Birmingham and Manchester, to Sheffield, which 
was followed by a more ramified journey through 
Scotland and Ireland. Greece, Egypt, and the Ho¬ 
ly Land, are to appear upon some future occasion. 

The character of the w’ork is correctly conveyed 
by its title. Remark or disquisition founded on 
“ observation” predominates over narrative and 
description. The topics that employ Dr. Durbin 
are various, solid, and important in themselves, 
though not always appropriate to a divine, or well 
adapted to his handling, at least according to 
English ideas. In Paris the author investigates 
morals and religion with considerable sense, fair¬ 
ness, and acumen. He then takes up Louis Phil¬ 
ippe ; censuring the art by which poor old La 
Fayette, with his “ throne surrounded by repub¬ 
lican institutions,” was duped, and the manner in 
which the king’s government is carried on, and 
making some just remarks in a comparison be¬ 
tween French and English liberty. The journey 
to Italy affords opportunity for some observations 
on the agriculture of France, Geneva, and Swit¬ 
zerland, for various remarks on politics and religion ; 
but as the facts were only gathered en route they 
are not very remarkable. The Rhine and Holland 
is lit*le more than the narrative of a rapid journey ; 
but at Waterloo the president and doctor of divin¬ 
ity shows off in that peculiar style which the 
reader may imagine by superadding the self-satis¬ 
fied sufficiency of an Ajncrican democrat to the 
infallibility of an anti-state-church divine. He 
gives an account of the battle, and sets all right. 
“ Even at this time,” some time between five and 
seven, “ notwithstanding the addition of Bulow’s 
corps of thirty thousand men to the allied army, it 
appears clear that Napoleon would have gained the 
battle”—but that he lost it. Waterloo, however, 
is not the only subject Dr. Durbin settles. In 
gratitude to ” Heaven, that made him with such 
large discourse,” he looksbefore and after;” 
beginning with the French revolution and ending 
with the holy alliance, the present time, and a 


slight infusion of prophecy. The intermediate 
parts are the rule of Napoleon, and the conse¬ 
quences of Waterloo—which the doctor pronounces 
mischievous to the best interests of mankind. He 
does indeed admit that the rule of Napoleon was 
somewhat stringent, especially in the conquered 
nations; bot the poor soul was forced to it; and 
when he returned from Elba, he was going to gor- 
em quite constitutionally. The Ethiop had not 
changed his skin, but he would have done it; we 
have the professor’s word for that. The tone of 
all this part is Dr. Durbin’s, but the matter is old 
and pretty nigh obsolete—drawn from whiggery 
of fivc-and-twenty years old, and voices from St. 
Helena. 

The discussions on England relate to religion, 
chiefly among the Wesle 3 ran 8 , and to the political 
or social condition of the people. The account of 
the religious world, so far as Dr. Durbin saw it, is 
succinct and informing; though his bias for the 
voluntary principle, and the overturning of all 
churches opposed to that view, (which scMeely 
seems a sequence of the voluntary principle,) is 
plnmply if not needlessly put forth. He traces 
the evils of the social condition of England to the 
aristocracy and the law of primogeniture, and 
mainly looks to a more equal division of land for 
their removal. The moral results of primogeni¬ 
ture for good or evil are fair matter of argument, 
though not so easily settled as the doctor sup¬ 
poses ; the economical consequences, which, in an 
earlier stage of society, might follow from an equal 
division of property, are also a moot point; but 
the idea of making an old society such as ours 
richer by redistributing its wealth, shows that the 
president of Dickenson College has not yet con¬ 
quered the whole range of human knowledge. 
His position that Great Britain will henceforth 
have to rely upon her colonies, mainly, for her 
foreign trade, and that we should encourage a 
large annual emigration, is sounder. 

Although observations, such as we have indi¬ 
cated, give the distinctive character to the work, 
there is still a great deal of narrative. Some of 
this, though interesting to Americans, is common¬ 
place to European readers, because it merely con¬ 
sists of an account of public places, substantially 
the matter of a guide-book, or of things with which 
one is familiar either in reality or in description; 
and as Dr. Durbin scrupulously avoids any per¬ 
sonal sketches or accounts of private society, the 
principal source of attraction in his narrative is the 
interest which the remarks of an observing stran¬ 
ger always possess. The narrative parts, how¬ 
ever, are not trite; for Dr. Durbin is rapid, and 
has the art of rejecting all common accounts of 
every-day occurrences. 

It is in these narrative parts that Dr. Durbin is 
seen to the best advantage; because the faults of 
his character are national or professional, not indi¬ 
vidual. Betu'een man and man, his opinions are 
fair and candid ; as indeed they are generally 
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where democracy or a state church does not enter 
into the question. Even on religious topics, and 
on such a form of religion as Popery, which he 
denounces—and, we think, on the true ground of 
its tendency to subvert all freedom of thought—^he 
can form an unprejudiced judgment, and even a 
hearty approval of its merits, when he is carried 
into Alpine solitudes. Hear the Wesleyan doctor 
on the monks of St. Bernard and mass. 

“We found the monks pleasant and agreeable 
men. After a very comfortable meal and an hour’s 
chat by the lire, we were shown to our chambers, 
and slept well, after a fatiguing day, on the good 
clean beds of the convent. Next morning we rose 
early, in time to attend mass in the chapel. Within, 
the tones of the organ were sounding sweetly, 
while without, the wind was howling over the 
snow-clad mountains as it does on the wild De¬ 
cember nights at home. How beautiful it was— 
the worship of God on this dreary mountain-top! 
I /ell its beauty, as I listened to those deep organ- 
tones, and heard the solemn chant of the priests in 
the mass; and I honored in my heart these holy 
men, who devote themselves to this monotonous 
and self-denying life in order to do good, in the 
spirit of their Master, to the bodies and souls of 
men. Nor did I honor them the less that they 
were Romanists and monks of St. Augustine ; for 
well I knew that for a thousand years Romanists 
and monks of St. Augustine had done the good 
deeds that they were doing—and that when none 
else could do them. A man must be blinded in¬ 
deed by prejudice or bigotry, that cannot see the 
monuments of Catholic virtue, and the evidences of 
Catholic piety in every country in Europe ; and 
worse than blind must he be that will not acknowl¬ 
edge and honor them when he does see them.*’ 

It will be seen by the following that Dr. Durbin 
is a “ teetotaller,*’ and was unprepared for the 
“ friendly bowl” he found mingling with “ the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul” amongst 

SERIOUS SOCIETY IN ENGLAND. 

Although, in general, there is more ceremony in 
society than is usual with us, it never becomes 
troublesome, and, being in keeping with the 
usages of society generally, is not out of place. 
Precedence in age or office is rigidly observed. 
Office claims more respect than age ; the president 
and secretary of the conference being as commonly 
addressed by their titles as the bishops among us. 
Young persons are less obtrusive and more atten¬ 
tive than in America. 

Breakfast parties at ten o’clock are very com¬ 
mon, and aflford opportunities of less ceremonious 
and more agreeable intercourse than at dinner ; the 
ladies remaining all the while in the room. Those 
which I attended concluded with prayer by some 
aged minister, and with (what I had thought anti¬ 
quated) subscribing names in the ladies’ albums. 
The tone of conversation was generally lively and 
pleasant; the dinner-talk being varied by discus¬ 
sions on political, religious, and social topics— 
not often heavy, and always good-humored. The 
junior members of the company would listen to 
the conversation of the nearest group, and hardly 
ever spoke except to cry “ Hear, hear!” when 
some especially good thing was saying. • * • 

There is one feature in which these parlies dif¬ 
fered from any we have in similar circles at home, 


and which recalled to my mind my earliest visits 
to New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, when 
sparkling wines graced the table and circulated 
freely even among Methodist preachers. So it is 
still in England. It sometimes required a little 
nerve to decline the request of the lady whose 
guest you were, to “ have the pleasure of a glass 
of wine with you,” especially when, according to 
usage, you should have made the request of her. 
After the ladies retire, the cloth is removed, and 
the wine moves round the table freely. I do not 
recollect ever to have preached a sermon in Eng¬ 
land without being offered a glass of wine after¬ 
wards in the vestry. Wine was frequently distri¬ 
buted in conference during its active session. The 
temperance movement has not taken hold of our 
brethren in England ; and they see w^ine-drinking, 
not as we do now, but as we did twenty years ago. 

ENGLISH STAGE-COACHES AND LANDSCAPES. 

At Darlington, for the first time, we embarked 
in an Engli^ stage-coach. All that I had read 
of the superiority of English roads, coaches, and 
cattle, was fully realized. The coach is a neat 
affair, not by any means built on scientific princi¬ 
ples, for the centre of gravity is alarmingly high ; 
but yet, such is the excellence of the roads and 
the skill of the drivers, that this is a matter of no 
account. • • • • • 

The inside of the coach was fully taken up, so 
that we had to take our places outside; no loss, 
however, as it afforded us an opportunity of seeing 
one of the finest districts of England. There is 
no rural scenery in the world like that of England. 
The fields, as we passed, were ripening for the 
harvest, and groaned under the precious grain; 
the pastures, with the same deep, luxuriant growth 
that I have before noticed, were covered with 
herds of the finest cattle ; and now and then 
appeared one of the noble mansions of Eng¬ 
land imbosomed in its magnificent park. Well 
may an Englishman be proud of his native isle 
when he travels through her unrivalled agricultu¬ 
ral districts. 


Gold from Russia. —^The Russian frigate Au¬ 
rora, from. St. Petersburg, with valuable presents 
for her Majesty, and a large amount of gold, 
dropped anchor off the custom-house at Gravesend. 
Next morning several boats, containing eighty 
boxes bound with red tape and impressed witn 
custom-house seals, were landed at the wharf, 
and immediately packed in three uncovered light 
wagons, drawn each by four horses. Shortly 
before five o’clock a Russian non-commissioned 
officer and several soldiers entered the w'agons, 
together with a police constable from the metropo¬ 
litan force in each wagon. From the immense 
weight of the boxes, the wagons did not reach 
Blackheath until nine o’clock, the horses much 
distressed. They halted, and then went forward 
escorted by some mounted police to the Bank of 
England. The packages were then taken from 
the wagons, and sealed in the presence of the j)rin- 
cipal officers of customs. The whole of the valu¬ 
able property contained in wooden boxes weighed 
just six tons, which were safely deposited in the 
vaults of the bank. It was rumored that the gold 
was sent to this country for the purpose of being 
refined, and that the frigate would remain three 
weeks in the river for the purpose of taking it 
away when so prepared. 
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JOSIAH OREGO S COMMERCE OF THE PRAIRIES. 


From the Spectator. 

JOSIAH GREGO’S COMMERCE OF THE 
PRAIRIES.* 

Mr. Gregg’s health had been gradually declining 
under a “ complication of chronic disorders,”—or, 
judging from the result, his digestive and nervous 
systems were very much out of order. While 
he was in this condition, “ scarcely able to walk | 
across his chamber,” his physicians prescribed a 
favorite American remedy—a tour upon the Prai¬ 
ries. Provided with a “dearborn,” the carriage 
of the far West, and various little articles of 
luxury for an invalid, our author joined himself to 
a trading caravan about to start for Santa Fd, the 
frontier town of Mexico ; and left Independence, 
the last settlement on the Missouri, in May, 1831. 
Before a week elapsed, Mr. Gregg had quitted his 
carriage, saddled his pony, and when the caravan 
reached the Buffalo-range, was not only as eager 
for the chase as the sturdiest of his companions, 
but enjoyed “ far more exquisitely his share of the 
buffalo than all the delicacies which were ever 
devised to provoke the most fastidious appetite.” 
The consequence was, not only a perfect restora¬ 
tion of health, but a love for adventurous life; 
which induced him to embark in the Santa Fd 
trade himself. In this vocation he continued till 
the late closing of the frontier-towns against the 
over-land trade ; having crossed the Prairies eight 
times, and sojourned in Mexico for parts of nine 
years,—that is, the caravans start in the spring, 
remain some time in Mexico to transact their busi¬ 
ness, and then return in the autumn : but Mr. Gregg 
appears only occasionally to have accompanied his 
goods, having established a “ house” in Mexico. 

Accustomed from youth to keep a diary, Mr. 
Gregg did not discontinue the practice when roam¬ 
ing the wilderness or living among the very primi¬ 
tive society of Northern Mexico. From his own 
memorandums, oral information, and the assist¬ 
ance afforded by the journals of some fellow-tra¬ 
ders, he has compiled these volumes; which ex¬ 
hibit his knowledge in three phases,—first a nar¬ 
rative of his most remarkable trips across the 
Prairies, and of several journeys through the 
interior of Mexico; second, a descriptive ac.count 
of the Indians of the Southern Prairies and the 
Northern Mexicans; third, some digested informa¬ 
tion respecting the over-land trade from the United 
States to Mexico. 

In some particulars Mr. Gregg is a superior 
person to the majority of the American ready-made 
travellers who have published narratives of their 
rapid journeyings through different parts of the 
hemisphere. His education appears to have been 
of a higher kind, rising even to scientific; for he 
represents himself as capable of taking geographi- 

♦ Commerce of the Prairies; or the Journal of a Santa 
P6 Trader, during eight expeditions across the Great 
Western Prairies and a.residence of nearly nine years in 
Northern Mexico. Illustrated with maps and engrav¬ 
ings. lly Josiah Gregg. In two volumes. Wiley and 


cal observations. He has also' less dogmatism 
in his tone, less onesided ness in his views, and 
more of that tolerant spirit which distinguishes 
persons who by large experience or extensive read¬ 
ing have shaken off the prejudices of the vulgar. 
His style, however, is less yivacious than that of 
the go-ahead gentry; nor does he deal in so many 
moving accidents by flood or field, or at least make 
so much of them. The Commerce of the Prairies 
gives us the reality, not the romance. 

Beyond his practical information upon the over¬ 
land trade, with some particulars respecting the 
Indians, and the present stale of society in Mexi¬ 
co, Mr. Gregg’s book does not add anything to our 
general knowledge beyond what Kendall’s and 
Farnham’s narratives supply ; whilst it is deficient 
in the fearful privations Famham underwent in 
the route between the Mexican frontier and the 
Oregon territory, and wants the larger historical 
interest of Kendall’s Texan Expedition, with the 
subsequent capture and confinement of the heroes. 
It is also less striking in its narrative than either 
of those works; Mr. Gregg being less skilful as a 
mere literary artist, though, we incline to think, a 
more trustworthy describer. There is less of the 
wonderful: yet many of his incidents are suffi¬ 
ciently strange or touching. Here is an instance, 
in the doings of a 

PROVINCIAL REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. 

Knowing that they would not be safe in Santa 
Fd, the refugees pursued their flight southward, 
but were soon overtaken by the exasperated Pue¬ 
blos ; when the governor was chased back to the 
suburbs of the city, and savagely put to death. 
His body was then stripped and shockingly man¬ 
gled : his head was carried as a trophy to the camp 
of the insurgents, who made a football of it among 
themselves. I had left the city the day before 
this sad catastrophe took place, and beheld the 
Indians scouring the fields in pursuit of their vic¬ 
tims, though I was yet ignorant of their barbarous 
designs. I saw them surround a house and di^ 
from it the secretary of state, Jesus Maria Alarid, 
generally known by the soubriquet of El Chico. 
He, and some other principal characters, who had 
also taken refuge among the ronrhos, were soon 
afterwards stripped and scourged, and finally 
pierced through and through with lances ; a mode 
of assassination styled in the vernacular of the 
country d lanzadas. Don Santiago Abreu, for¬ 
merly governor, and decidedly the most famed 
character of N. Mexico, was butchered in a still 
more barbarous manner. They cut off his hands, 
pulled out his eyes and tongue, and otherwise mu¬ 
tilated his body: taunting him all the while with 
the crimes he was accused of, by shaking the 
shorn members in his face. Thus perished nearly 
a dozen of the most conspicuous men of the ob¬ 
noxious party; whose bodies lay for several days 
exposed to the beasts and birds of prey. 

On the 9th of August, about two thousand of 
the insurgent mob, including the Pueblo Indians, 
pitched their camp in llic suburbs of the capital. 
The horrors of a saqueo (or plundering of the city) 
were now anticipated by every one. The Ameri¬ 
can traders were particularly uneasy, expeclinff 
every instant that their lives and properly would 
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fall a sacrifice to the ferocity of the rabble. But, 
to the great and most agreeable surprise of all, no 
outrage of any importance was committed upon 
either inhabitant or trader. A great portion of 
the insurgents remained in the city for abo.ut two 
days ; during which, one of their boldest leaders, 
Josd Gonzalez of Taos, a good, honest hunter, but 
a very ignorant man, was elected for governor. 

The first step of the revolutionists was to seize 
all the property of tlieir proscribed or murdered 
victims, which was afterwards distributed among 
the victors by a decree of the Asamblea general; 
that being the title by which a council summoned 
together by Governor Gonzalez, and composed of 
all the alcaldes and principal characters of the ter¬ 
ritory, was dignified. The families of the unfor¬ 
tunate victims of this revolutionary movement 
were thus left destitute of everything; and the 
foreign merchants who had given the officers 
credit to a large amount upon the strength of their 
reputed property and salaries, remained without a 
single resource with which to cover their de¬ 
mands. 

Among the incidents of life on the confines of 
Mexico, is the loss of women and children by the 
forcible abduction of the Prairie Indians; whose 
captives generally settle down contentedly into the 
savage life. Mr. Gregg, who encountered some of 
these persons, thus describes the scene : 

“ One woman, I observed, still lingered among 
the wagons, who, from certain peculiarities of 
features, struck me very forcibly as not being an 
Indian. In accordance with this impression, I 
addressed her in Spanish, and was soon confirmed 
in all my suspicions. She was from the neighbor¬ 
hood of Matamoros, and had been married to a 
Comanche since her captivity. She did not enter¬ 
tain the least desire of returning to her own 
people. **•••• 

“ My attention was next attracted by a sprightly 
lad, ten or twelve years old, whose nationality 
could scarcely be detected under his Indian guise. 
But, though Quite ‘ Indianized,’ he was exceed¬ 
ingly polite. I inquired of him in Spanish, ‘ Are 
you not a Mexican?’ ‘Yes, sir, I once was.’ 
* What is your name?’ ‘ Bernardino Saenz, sir, 
at your service.’ ‘ When and where were you 
taken?’ * About four years ago, at the Hacienda 
de las Animas, near rarral.’ ‘Shan’t we buy 
you, and take you to your people?—we are going 
thither.’ At this he hesitated a little, and then 
answered in an affecting lone, ‘iVb, Sehor: ya soy 
deniasiado hruto yara vioir entre lus Cristianos,' 
(Oh, no! sir; I am now too much of a brute to 
live among Christians;) adding that, his owner 
was not there, and that he knew the Indian 
in whose charge he came would not sell him. * • 

“ Out of half-a-dozen Mexican captives that 
happened to be with our new visitors, we only 
met with one who manifested the slightest inclina¬ 
tion to abandon Indian life. This was a stupid boy 
about fifteen years of age, who had probably been 
roughly treated on account of his laziness. We 
very soon struck a bargain with his owner, paying 
about the price of a mule for tho little outcast, 
whom I sent to his family as soon as we reached 
Chihuahua. Notwithstanding the inherent stu¬ 
pidity of my prot^g4, I found him abundantly 
grateful—much to his credit, be it spoken—for the 
little service I had been able to render him.” 

XVIII. LIVING AGE. VOL. II. 24 


TAILING, A NEW SPORT. 

Among the Vaqueros, and even among persons 
of distinction, el coleo (tailing) is a much nobler 
exercise than the preceding, and is also generally 
reserved for days of festivity. For this sport the 
most untractable ox or bull is turned loose upon a 
level common; when all the parties who propose 
to join in the amusement, being already mounted, 
start off in pursuit of him. The most successful 
rider, as soon as he gets near enough to the bull, 
seizes him by the tail, and with a sudden ma¬ 
noeuvre whirls him topsy-turvy upon the plain, to 
the no little risk of breaking his own neck, should 
his horse stumble or be tripped by the legs of the 
falling bull. 

CHEROKEE INSOLVENTS LAW. 

On the 28th of April we crossed the Arkansas 
river, a few miles above the mouth of the Canadian 
fork. We had only proceeded a short distance 
beyond when a Cherokee shopkeeper came up to 
us with an attachment for debt against a free mu¬ 
latto, whom we had engaged as teamster. The 
poor fellow had no alternative but to return with 
the importunate creditor, who committed him at 
once to the care of “ Judge Lynch” for trial. We 
ascertained afterwards that he had been sentenced 
to “ take the benefit of the bankrupt law,” after 
the manner of the Cherokees of that neighbor¬ 
hood. This is done by stripping and tying the 
victim to a tree ; when each creditor, with a good 
cowhide or hickory switch in his hand, scores the 
amount of the bill due upon his bare back. One 
stripe for every dollar due is the uSual process of 
“ whitewashingand as the application of the 
lash is accompanied by all sorts of quaint remarks, 
the exhibition affords no small merriment to those 
present, with the exception, no doubt, of the delin¬ 
quent himself. After the ordeal is over, the cred¬ 
itors declare themselves perfectly satisfied: nor 
could they, as is said, ever be persuaded thereafter 
to receive one red cent of the amount due, even if 
it were offered to them. As the poor mulatto was 
also in our debt, and was perhaps apprehensive 
that we might exact payment in the same currency, 
he never showed himself again. 


A VERY striking work of art is at present on 
view at Howell and James’; an equestrian statu¬ 
ette of Napoleon, in hronze, by the Count d’Orsay. 
The emperor has a noble seat, and the horse looks 
conscious of his illustrious burthen: but the work 
is quiet, dignified, and unaffected ; perfectly simple 
and without a particle of weakness. There is suf¬ 
ficient grace of execution to do ampl^ justice to 
the calm beauty of the conception in this exquisite 
piece of sculpture. 

No one who sees it will think this a partial 
judgment. As an illustration, by contrast, of the 
abortions of equestrian sculpture in every public 
place of this metropolis, Count (FOrsay’s statuette 
is really very remarkable. His horse’s legs nei¬ 
ther caper in the air, nor stand as though planted 
in a ditch : yet who will question his breed, or his 
manly air of vigorous freedom ? And the figure of 
Napoleon, looking at you with that aspect of se¬ 
date beauty and tranquil thought, is no less a 
proof of the artist’s truth, noble grasp of the sub¬ 
ject, and high poetical power.— Exetminer, 
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From the WMtminetcr Rerlew. 

History of Euroj>€, from the Contmcncemnit of the 

French Revolution to the Restoration of the 

Bourbons, In 10 vols. By Archibald Alison. 

Blackwood and Sons. 

WE have long wished to introduce this work to 
the knowledge of oar readers, and ought, con¬ 
fess, to have done so long ago. But the vast ex¬ 
tent of the subject, the deep interest of the period, 
and the extraordinary magnitude of the matters 
treated of, have hitherto deterred us from making 
the attempt; while, at the same lime, the singular 
admixture of serious faults which call for severe 
criticism, with great merits which excite our 
warmest admiration, render our task one of unusual 
perplexity. These considerations must be our ex¬ 
cuse, both w'ith Mr. Alison and with our readers, 
for having suffered so long a period to elapse 
before noticing a work which, with all its defects, 
is one of the ablest and most fascinating that, for 
many years, has fallen into our hands. 

Mr. Alison seems to have been fully impressed 
with the importance of the task which he has 
undertaken, and with the responsibility attached 
to its performance in a diligent, honest and im¬ 
partial spirit. He first conceived the idea of such 
a work, on witnessing the meeting of the allied 
sovereigns in Paris in 1814, after the fall of their 
great rival; and he has devoted nearly the whole 
of his leisure, since that period, to the collection of 
materials for his history, to the collation of conflict¬ 
ing authorities, and to a personal inspection of 
most of the scenes illustrated by the great events 
of the twenty-five years whose annalist he had re¬ 
solved to become. The result of this patient and 
conscientious diligence is seen in the production of 
a work distinguished for fulness, general accuracy, 
and graphic power, and an impartiality the more 
remarkable as the author is a man of outrageous 
political prejudices, which, though they disfigure 
almost every chapter of his book, have never been 
allowed to cast a shade over the honorable fairness 
of the narrative. In all his descriptions, both of 
civil and military proceedings, Mr. Alison is par¬ 
ticularly successful; and we could instance his ac¬ 
count of the campaign of Aspem and Wagram, 
and his masterly view of the measures adopted by 
Napoleon for the reorganization of France from 
1799 to 1804, as admirable specimens of his excel¬ 
lence in this line of historical w’riting. 

These eminent merits are, however, materially 
dashed by qualities of a very opposite character, 
which greatly diminish both the pleasure and the 
instruction Mr. Alison's history would otherwise 
I’.ave been calculated to alford. The first and 
slightest of these is a wonderful verbosity, which, 
together with his incessant repetitions, has greatly 
contributed to swell out his book to its present un- 
wieldly bulk ; and to this w’c may add a careless¬ 
ness of style often amounting to absolute obscurity. 
Hut we have been chiefly disappointed to perceive 
a deficiency of that comprehensive grasp of mind, 


those powers of close reasoning, and that penetrat¬ 
ing search into the hidden causes of great events, 
without which no historian can hope to Live, and 
which no period of history more imperatively ro- 
quires than the one which Mr. Alison has selected. 
His reflections, which are very lengthy and some¬ 
what obtrusive, are not unfrequently trite, shallow, 
and declamatory, often marked by the blindest 
party prejudice, and delivered, at the same lime, 
in a tone of dogmatism, w hich only the profoundeat 
wisdom can render tolerable, but which profound 
wdsdom never assumes. 

The work embraces a period of twenty-five 
years, from the first outbreak of the French revo¬ 
lution to the final termination of the wars arising 
out of it, in 1815. It is comprised in ten volumes 
of excessive thickness, which, by a greater conden¬ 
sation of style, and the omission of all idle decla¬ 
mation and needless repetitions, will one day, we 
trust, be reduced to eight. We do not, however, 
find fault with the minute detail in which Mr. 
Alison has thought it wise to write the history of 
this period. Historical summaries and abridg¬ 
ments are, of all works, the most useless and the 
most dull. If the past is to be of any service, 
either to guide us in the present or to prognosticate 
the future,—if it is to give us any insight into the 
causes which bring about national prosperity or 
suffering—if it is to throw any light on the motives 
of human action, or the deep intricacies of human 
character,—it must be written in the fullest and 
minutest particularity. Otherwise it is of little 
more value than a column of names and dates. 

There are, however, but few periods of history 
that merit to be thus studied in detail. In modem 
times, probably the only passages that would repay 
such minute investigation are : the era of maritime 
discovery, at the close of the fifteenth and the early 
part of the sixteenth century ; the Reformation; 
the rise and fall of the Italian republics ; the strug¬ 
gle for constitutional liberty in England in the 
seventeenth century ; and finally, the gleat rebel¬ 
lion against feudal and mental oppression in 
France, which broke forth publicly in 1789 Of 
all these, the last is to us far the most interesting, 
as nearest to our own days, as most remarkable in 
its character, and most far spreading in its conse¬ 
quences. 

We know of no period of history so fertile in at¬ 
tractions, both to writer and to reader, none which 
presents so many scenes of fearful and thrilling 
interest to be described, so many profound and 
subtle problems of character to be solved, so many 
intricate intrigues to be unravelled, so many prolific 
truths of political philosophy to be deduced, so 
many lessons of deep and melancholy wisdom to be 
learned. We know of no period so rich in mate¬ 
rials, alike for the statesman, the moralist and the 
poet, nor one which, to treat aright, would require 
so rare a combination of the intellectual gifts of all 
three. At the same time we know of no period, for 
an accurate and philosophical history of which such 
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ample materials exist. Yet such a work is still a 
desideratum—a desideratum which Mignet, Thiers, 
Carlyle and Alison have been alike unable to sup- 
ply. 

The period over which Mr. Alison’s work 
extends, naturally divides itself into two sections— 
the history of the revolution, and the history of 
Napoleon—the respective treatment of which re¬ 
quired very different qualifications. In the latter 
Mr. Alison has been so eminently successful, we 
think, as not only to supersede the necessity for 
any future history, but to earn a very distinguished 
place in the first rank of modern historians. In 
the former division we are disposed to think that 
he has failed, and failed from the want of that 
patient thought and philosophic grasp of mind 
which this portion of history preeminently de¬ 
mands. 

. The progress of the human mind and of human 
society is seldom marked by regular and successive 
steps. At some periods civilization appears to be 
stationary, at others, even to retrograde, at others, 
again, to spring forward with rapid, gigantic, and 
almost convulsive strides. This irregularity of ad¬ 
vance is, doubtless, more apparent than actual. 
Preparations are gradually made, ideas professedly 
matured, and the foundations of the future super¬ 
structure laid with secret and patient industry. 
But these subterranean workings are for the most 
part unnoticed, till in the fulness of time a rich 
harvest of consequences is developed, with appa¬ 
rent suddenness, from causes which have been 
accumulating in silence for many generations. 

The French revolution was one of the most re¬ 
markable of these harvest-times of society. The 
stride forward was sudden, immense and spas¬ 
modic ; but the seeds of this vast event had long 
been germinating in the secret places of the earth. 
It is impossible, within our brief limits, to enter 
into any philosophical analysis of the nature, the 
causes and the ultimate results of this great polit¬ 
ical convulsion, or even to pass the strictures we 
should wish to do on the singularly imperfect and 
unsatisfactory manner in which Mr. Alison has 
executed this part of his task. A few general re¬ 
marks are all that we can venture to offer. 

A philosophical view of this period would com¬ 
prise four distinct considerations :—the causes 
which led to the revolution; the causes which 
gave to it its peculiar character ; the causes which 
led to its immediate and complete failure ; and the 
permanent results of good and evil which have 
survived it. 

The proximate causes of the revolution—the 
disputes with the parliament—the profusion of 
the court—the dilapidation of the finances, which 
made the summoning of the states-general a neces¬ 
sary, though a desperate expedient—Mr. Alison 
has narrated with sufficient clearness. Nay, he 
has enumerated, in all their enormity, a host of 
oppressions enough to have driven even wise men , 
mad, yet in his view evidently quite inadequate | 
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either to explain the popular excitement or to jus¬ 
tify the subsequent retaliation ; for he throughout 
speaks of the French people as acting under the 
influence of some mysterious and wholly inex¬ 
plicable phrensy. His description of the tyranny 
of the old regime is such as to impress us w'ith the 
feeling that while it would have been infamy to 
submit to it, scarcely any punishment would be too 
heavy for its crimes, and scarcely any price too 
great to pay for emancipation from its grasp; yet 
he everywhere describes the national rising against 
so insupportable a yoke, as almost an unprovoked, 
and quite an unpardonable iniquity. In fact, not¬ 
withstanding all his researches, he has failed suffi¬ 
ciently to recognize the great feature of the revo¬ 
lution, viz., that it was a rebellion against class 
legislation ;* that the privileges of the aristocracy 
had become loo grievous to be borne; while the 
profligacy of the court, and the vicious lives and 
supine negligence of the clergy, had dissipated 
that loyal and pious spirit which alone could op¬ 
pose a barrier to the passionate excesses of a tri¬ 
umphant and exasperated populace. In one word, 
the revolution was a struggle between man and 

NOBLEMAN. 

The distinction between noble and plebeian was 
carried in France to a degree of which it is diffi¬ 
cult in a free country to form an adequate concep¬ 
tion ; and the privileges of high birth descended to 
all the children, instead of being confined, as in 
England, to the eldest son. The consequence was 
the establishment of a line of demarcation, which 
neither talent, enterprise, nor success w'as able to 
pass. 

“ On the one side,” says Mr. Alison, *• were 
150,000 privileged individuals; on the other the 
whole body of the French people. All situations 
of importance in the church, the army, the court, 
the bench, or diplomacy, were exclusively enjoyed 
by the former of these classes.” 

Surely a system of such transcendent egotism 
as to admit of this description—a system which 
excluded from all offices of power, honor, or emol¬ 
ument, the talent, the energy, the industry of the 
nation ; and which, in a population of thirty mil¬ 
lions, reserved all the loaves and fishes of the state 
for 150,000 favorites of fortune, called impera¬ 
tively for total reconstruction, and might well ex¬ 
plain, and excuse any amount of exasperation in 
the disfranchized and oppressed majority. It was 

♦ His forgetfulness of this fact is the more remarka- 
hle, as he himself admits it fully, and states it broadly, 
in his introductory chapters (i. 109):— 

“ The extraordinary character of the French Revolu¬ 
tion arose, not from any peculiarities in the disposition 
of the people, or any faults exclusively owing to the 
TOvernmeiil, but from the weight of the despotism whit h 
had preceded, and the magnitude of the changes wliuh 
were to follow it. ♦ ♦ * * France would fiavo ilihie 
less at the Revolution, if she had done nmre before it: 
she would not so unmercifully have unsheathed tl:e 
sword to govern, if she had not so long been governed by 
the sworn; she would not have fallen for years under tbe 
guillotine of the populace, if she had not groaned for 
centuries under the fetters of the nobility.** 
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this system which enlisted the wealthy, the able, 
and the educated portion of the middle classes on 
the rcTolulionary side. 

The great mass of the people, including the 
peasantry in the country and the laboring classes 
in the towns, had their own intolerable grievances 
to secure their sympathy and cooperation in the 
same direction. These grievances Mr. Alison has 
described without any attempt to conceal or palliate 
their enormity. The privileged orders possessed 
two thirds of the land, and yet were exempted 
from a large proportion of the taxes. The ring- 
litine and the taillc (the latter of which was levied 
solely on the tur% etet) were burdens on the pro¬ 
duce of the soil, of so oppressive a character, that 
Arthur Young calculates that they, together with 
the rent, amounted to eleven twelfths of the whole 
produce, or, as he states it, that supposing the 
yield of an acre to be w’orth 3/. 2s. 7^., 11. 18s. 
4d. of this went to the king, and 18s. to the land¬ 
lord, leaving only 6s. 3d. for the cultivator. Mr. 
Alison quotes this, and proceeds:— 

“ The great proprietors all resorted to Paris in 
quest of amusement, dissipation, or advancement; 
and with the exception of La Vendde, where a 
totally dilferent system of manners prevailed, the 
''oiintry was hardly ever visited by its landlords. 
The natural consequence of this was, that no 
kindly feelings, no common interest, united the 
landlord and his tenantry. The former regarded 
the cultivators in no other light than as beasts of 
burden, from w'hose labor the greatest possible 
profit was to be extracted; the latter considered 
their lords as tyrants, known only by the vexatious 
visits and endless demands of their bailiffs.” 

Nor was this all. 

“The local burdens and legal services due by 
the tenantry to tlieir feudal superiors w'ere to the 
last degree vexatious and oppressive. • • * • 
Game of the most destructive kind, such as wild 
boars and herds of deer, were permitted to go at 
large through extensive districts, without any en¬ 
closures to protect the crops. The damage they 
did to the farmers in four parishes only was esti¬ 
mated at 8,000/. a year. Numerous edicts e.xisted 
which prohibited hoeing and weeding, lest the 
young partridges .should be disturbed; taking 
away the stubble, lest the birds should be deprived 
of shelter; mowing liay lest their eggs should be 
destroyed; manuring with night-soil, lest their 
flavor should be injured. Complaints for the in¬ 
fraction of these edicts were all carried before the 
manorial courts, where every species of oppression, 
chicanery, and fraud, were prevalent. * • • • 
The people were bound to grind their corn ;it their 
landlord 8 mill, to press their grapes at his press, 
to bako their bread at his oven. Corvdes, or obli¬ 
gations to repair the roads, founded on custom, 
decrees, and servitude, were enforced wdlh the 
utmost severity.”—Vol. i., p. 137. 

Will it be credited that, after enumerating all 
these unbearable oppressions, Mr. Alison still 
seems to think them insufficient to account for the 
outbreak which took place? and adds ( p. 148) — 

“ The circumstances which have now been men¬ 
tioned, without doubt contributed to the formation 
of that discontent which formed the predisposing 


cause of the revolution. But the existing cause, 
as ]>hysician8 would say, the immediate source of 
the convulsion, was the spirt/ of tnnorchon which, 
like a malady, overspread France at that crisis.” 

We should like to know what nation possessing 
the smallest spark of intelligence and courage, and 
suffering under such enormous wrongs, would not 
be overspread with a “ spirit of innovation.” 

But the picture would be incomplete without a 
reference to the general corruption of manners 
which prevailed among the higher classes, and 
especially at court. The instinctive loyalty, the 
blind and discreditable devotion to the sovereign as 
such, which had distinguished the French up to 
the time of Louis XIV., and which had been carried 
to its height by the splendid undertakings and 
dignified manners of that consummate actor— 
“ little in everything but the art of simulating 
greatness”—received a considerable shock from 
the reverses which darkened his later years, and 
still more, perhaps, from the childish and cruel 
fanaticism, by which he sought to make tardy 
atonement for the profligacy of his youth and the 
desolating ambition of his manhood. The sancti¬ 
monious observances which he exacted from his 
nobles and courtiers caused them at his death to 
rush into the opposite extreme; and the low de- 
liauchery and the contemptible baseness of the two 
succeeding reigns entirely obliterated what re¬ 
mained of the prestige of respect and attachment 
by w'hich royalty had been formerly surrounded. 

The clergy, too, shared in the general cor¬ 
ruption and in the general contempt. Their wealth 
was enormous; • their luxury excessive and os¬ 
tentatious ; and all pretensions to superior sanctity 
or correctness of manners had long since been 
abandoned. Indeed, many of the highest rank 
among them were preeminent for their licentious¬ 
ness. The unbounded power they obtained to¬ 
wards the latter end of the reign of Louis XIV., by 
the entire suppression of dissent, served to com¬ 
plete their worthlessness and to seal their doom. 

“ The Gallican Church, no doubt,” says Mr. 
Hall, “ looked upon it as a signal triumph when 
she prevailed on Louis XIV. to repeal the edict of 
Nantes, and to suppress the Protestant religion. 
But what was the consequence? Where, after 
this period, are we to look for her Fenelons and 
her Pascals ? where for the bnglit monuments of 
piety and learning which w’ere the glory of her 
belter days? As for piety, she perceived that she 
had no occasion for it, when there was no lustre 
of Christian holiness surrounding her; nor for 
learning, when she had no longer any opponents 
to confute or any controversies to maintain. She 
felt herself at liberty to become as ignorant, as 
secular, as irreligious as she pleased ; and amidst 
the silence and darkness she had created around 
her, she drew the curtains, and retired to rest.” 

♦ The total revenues of the church denved from tithes 
reoch^ 130,000,000 francs, of which only 42,000,00( 
were in the hands of the working clergy: the number of 
ecclesiastics was 80,000. But, in addition to this reve¬ 
nue, the ecclesiastical body owned nearly haJf the soi 
of France ! — Adson^ i. 128. 
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Mr. Alison frequently laments, in language of 
bitter severity, the general infidelity which per¬ 
vaded all classes in France at the period of the 
revolutionary outbreak. But he does not state, as 
in common fairness he ought to have done, how 
much of the guilt of this lies at the door of the 
“ accredited teachers” of religion, who had ban¬ 
ished or put to death all who preached the pure 
faith of Christ; he does not sufficiently inform us 
that, not only were the clergy among the very 
first to set the example of unbelief, but that, in 
truth, Christianity was ever presented to the peo¬ 
ple from their hands so disguised, disfigured, and 
degraded, that it became almost a virtue to reject 
it. No stronger proof can be given of the shame¬ 
ful extent to which clerical duties had been neg¬ 
lected throughout France, than the description 
which Mr. Alison gives of the army which invaded 
Egypt and Syria in 1789 ( vol. iii, p. 397);— 

“ They not only considered the Christian faith 
as an entire fabrication, but were for the most part 
ignorant of its very elements. Lavalette has re¬ 
corded, that hardly one of them had ever been in 
a church ; and in ralestine they were unacquainted 
even with the names of the holiest places in sacred 
history.” 

Such, then, were the full and ample causes 
which led to the great catastrophe of France—the 
intolerable privileges of the few, the severe and 
hopeless sufibrings of the many, and the scan¬ 
dalous and public profligacy of the court and the 
clergy—not that blind frenzy which Mr. Alison 
has so needlessly conjured up as its originating 
source. 

The more peculiar features of the revolution, 
the low and sanguinary character which it so early 
assumed, and which ultimately led to its entire 
failure as a measure of regeneration, are eminently 
deserving of the study of the historian and the 
statesman ; and the causes to which these are to 
be traced are not difficult to discover; but we can 
here do little more than allude to them in the most 
cursory manner. Among the principal of them 
was unquestionably the severity of the oppression 
to which all classes had been previously subjected ; 
for the violence of the convulsion will always he 
proportioned to the magnitude of the burden to be 
thrown ofl!*; and the atrocity of the revenge will 
generally take its measure and its character from 
the atrocity of the injury to be atoned for. But, 
perhaps, the circumstance which more than any 
other modified the course of events in the revolu¬ 
tion was the famine which prevailed at its com¬ 
mencement. Mr. Carlyle is, we believe, the only 
writer on this period who has assigned to this fact 
its due weight. The harvest of 1788 was a very 
defective one, and the consequent scarcity spread 
itself over the three following years; for though 
the ensuing crop was plentiful, the usual channels 
of industry and commerce had by that time be¬ 
come so completely disorganized, that bread was 
nowhere to be obtained in sufficient quantity, and 
the scarcity soon amounted to a fambe. In the 


market place, the corn-sacks had to be guarded by 
dragoons, often more than one dragoon to each 
sack.” The bakers’ shops were beset by a fam¬ 
ishing populace, who were obliged to stand in a 
long string, often reaching above a hundred yards, 
that each might be served in turn. Even when 
obtained, they complained, probably with truth, 
that the bread was adulterated with plaster of 
Paris. Many were reduced to “ meal-husks and 
boiled grass.” Finally, an ounce and a half of 
bread daily was the utmost that could be afiforded 
to each individual, and onions and pulse must fill 
up the deficiency; nay, during the insurrection at 
Versailles, a horse, which had been slain in the 
riot, was eagerly seized upon for food. The eflect 
of all this upon a people of singular excitability, 
and with whom bread is a staple article of food, 
may be easily conceived. Rien (says Mad. de 
Stael) ne dispose le people au mdcontentement 
comme les craintes sur le subsistenceand per¬ 
haps we may briefly express the peculiar eflTect of 
the scarcity on the march of revolutionary events, 
by saying that it caused the pofndace to intermin¬ 
gle in a struggle which would otherwise have 
been fought out (with a widely-diflferent result in 
all likelihood) between the aristocracy and the 
middle classes—the tiers itat.*^ ” Parties (says 
Mr. Carlyle) might have suppressed and smothered 
one another in the ordinary bloodless parliament¬ 
ary way, on one condition—that France had at 
least been able to exist all the while. But the 
sovereign people has a digestive faculty, and can¬ 
not do without bread.” When the great mass of 
the people are comfortable and contented, des¬ 
potism may exist with little difficulty; or^ the 
government and the middle ranks may fight out 
their diflferences in a safe and regulated manner; 
but when the middle ranks are clamorous for 
political rights, at the same time that the lowest 
classes are clamorous for food, the most firmly 
constituted authorities will rarely be able to resist 
the united pressure. If kings and privileged orders 
were wise in their generation, and cunning in their 
craft, they would feed the people at any price. 

Another cause of the peculiar character of the 
French Revolution is to be found in the entire 
inexperience of the people and their leaders, both 
in the legislative and the administrative depart¬ 
ment of government. The old bureaucracy were 
speedily dbplaced, as unworthy of the confidence 
of reformers, and no one else possessed adequate 
knowledge to perform their functions. The great 
majority of the French popular leaders—even the 
ablest and the best among them—derived their 
ideas of government from Rousseau and Con- 
dorcet, and their notions of public virtue from the 
extravagant and unreal heroes of Plutarch. With 
this prevailing ignorance, the consequences could 


* The eflect of famine, in throwing the control of 
events into the hands of the lowest class, was well un¬ 
derstood by their leaders, one of whom wrote epigram- 
matically to a friend—“ Toni va bien ici; le pain inan^ 
que.*'—CarUjlCt ii., 336. 
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scarcely have been other than they were. The! 
moment a representative system was given to a 
people exasperated by past wrongs, and unskilled 
in the exercise of power, the excesses which 
ensued might have been considered almost una¬ 
voidable. 

But with every allowance for the operation of 
these unfortunate conditions, much, no doubt, 
must be attributed to the singular features of the 
French character, to that mobile and hasty temper¬ 
ament, that w'arlike spirit and disreputable pas¬ 
sion for military glory, and that deplorable want 
of moral courage, which have alw'ays distinguished 
it, but which were never so marked or attended 
with such fatal consequences as during the revo¬ 
lutionary struggle. There is much that is amia¬ 
ble, and much that is admirable, in our French 
neighbors; for general cleverness, active enter¬ 
prise, daring heroism, and patience under the hard¬ 
ships and privations of war, they are, perhaps, un¬ 
rivalled ; but the quiet enthusiasm which pursues 
its object, steadily and silently, through neglect 
and through reproach—the courage to withstand 
popular clamor—the firmness to resist the conta¬ 
gion of popular emotion—the fortitude to suffer in 
obscurity and in secret—the devotion to adhere un¬ 
flinchingly to an obnoxious principle or to a sink¬ 
ing cause—these, unhappily, have at no time 
formed a portion of the Gallic character. 

In this enumeration of the causes which stamped 
upon the French Revolution those peculiar fea¬ 
tures which distinguish it from all similar convul¬ 
sions, we must not forget one of the most power¬ 
ful of them all—the predominance of Paris over 
the rest of France. The invariable residence of 
the monarch in or near the metropolis—and that 
unworthy passion for court distinctions which per¬ 
vaded all classes—had for many generations been 
operating to concentrate all the wealth and talent 
of the kingdom into one single focus. Provincial 
uscj^ulness and provincial fame were disregarded 
and despised. The nobility deserted their cha¬ 
teaux in the country, and left their wretched vas¬ 
sals to the superintendence of a rapacious agent, 
that they might bask in the sunshine of royal 
favor. The soldier, whenever it was possible, for¬ 
sook his duties in the province, to hasten to the 
head-quarters of patronage and promotion; and 
whatever of genius or capacity chanced to arise in 
any part of France hurried at once to the capital, 
as the only fitting arena for display. Hence Pa¬ 
ris became, not only the epitome of France, but 
its heart—the centre of its vitality ; any movement 
there was instantaneously transmitted to the remot¬ 
est departments, and passively acquiesced in by 
them; and whoever could obtain the mastery of 
that volatile and excitable metropolis, found him¬ 
self at once the despotic governor of France. 
Hence the quick succession of rulers and constitu¬ 
tions, and the marvellous facility with which each 
one overthrew its predecessor. 

The vices and cruelties of the several govern¬ 
ments which successively seized the direction of af¬ 
fairs,—and the consequent disappointment, disgust, 
and exhaustion of the people,—paved an easy way 
for the daring usurpation of Napoleon ; and amid 
tlie comparative repose which ensued under his iron 
despotism, the nation, wearied of its fruitless strug¬ 
gles after freedom, sank quietly to sleep. 

What now remains of permanent result from 
that great social movement which agitated all 
Europe towards the close of the last century, and 
of which the French Revolution may be considered 


as at once ibe most violent symptom and the most 
vivid embodiment? Now that the convulsion has 
subsided, what are the abiding traces it has left 
behind ? Interesting and momentous questions, to 
which we can only glance at the reply. France 
has unquestionably gained much ; legal, though 
imperfect freedom of the press,—equality of civil 
rights,—and a representative system, extremely de¬ 
fective beyond dispute, but capable of easy ai,d 
progressive enlargement. In a word, she has 
now the means of steadily ameliorating all her 
institutions, without having recourse to violent or 
illegal enterprises; and m this condition is com¬ 
prised rialjohtval lihrty. And no one who com¬ 
pares the second revolution with the first, can 
doubt that France has profited immensely by the 
severe ordeal she has passed. 

The gain to the civilized world at large, though 
less marked, has, we think, been no less real. 
Th.e essentials of gi-nuine freedom are everywhere 
better understood ; the great principle is every¬ 
where acknowledged as a fundamental and unques¬ 
tioned truth—that the object of all government is 
the happiness of the subject many, not the advan¬ 
tage of the ruling few. And if no other lesson 
had been taught us in the school of aflliction and 
adversity, through which the revolutionary mania 
made us pass, at least this w ill have survived: 
nations wdll have leamed to rebel with less vehe¬ 
ment excesses, and rulers to be mote measured 
and moderate in tliuir oppression. 

The second portion of Mr. Alison’s task, the 
“History of Napoleon,’’ he has executed in a 
manner wmrthy of all praise. The picture he has 
given u.s of the cliaraclcr and acliievciueuls of iliis 
wonderful warrior is complete, vivid, and distinct, 
—and, as a whole, far superior both in fulness 
and vigor to any other we have read. The vari¬ 
ous steps by which Napoleon achieved supreme 
power—the singular manner in which fortune 
played into his hands—his hairbreadth escapes 
from utter ruin at several of the most critical peri¬ 
ods of his life—his march from victory to victory, 
and the peculiar and ma-slerly laelics by which lie 
obtained them all—his admirable measures for the 
regeneration of a country so thoroughly disorgan¬ 
ized as France was when he became its ruler—the 
gradual turning of the scale against him by the 
improvement of bis enemies’ conduct, and the ex¬ 
haustion of his own resources—his last gallant 
struggle over overwhelming numbers—his tempo¬ 
rary abdication and subsequent miraculous revival 
—together with the final catastrophe, and the 
melancholy close of his chequered and turbulent 
career—are all depicted with a truth of outline and 
a richness of coloring, which fix the attention of 
the reader without an effort, and leave an indeli¬ 
ble impression on bis memory. Certainly no histo¬ 
rian ever had so magnificent a subject, and few 
have ever done fuller justice to their task. 

Napoleon was perhaps the most consummate 
master of military science the w'orld ever saw. In 
the original conception of his plan, in liis accurate 
and comprehensive combinations, as well as in his 
manoeuvres in the field,—he carried skill to that 
point at which it merges into genius. Some, we 
know, have sought to deny him this praise, and 
have labored to prove that his talents as a general 
Were of a very mean order ; elahoraic arguiuenls 
by ensigns and comets have been published with 
this view ; and we well remember many years 
ago to have heard an officer who had served under 
him on many occasions declare, that, except in his 
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Italian campaigns, he never showed any remarka¬ 
ble capacity, but accomplished all his subsequent 
conquests solely by dint of numbers, and by a reck¬ 
less sacrifice of his troops, from which more con¬ 
siderate or humane generals would have shrunk. 
But it is impossible to read the details of his cam¬ 
paigns, and the most remarkable of his battles, 
which Mr. Alison has described, without feeling 
convinced that all such disparaging arguments as 
those we refer to, must be regarded much in the 
same light as the old scholastic disputations, the 
sophistical paradoxes of Rousseau, or the “ His¬ 
toric Doubts” of Archbishop Whately ; namely , as 
amusing feats of intellectual jugglery, or exercises 
of aimless ingenuity. 

It is perfectly true that Napoleon committed 
more than one serious mistake in his warlike en¬ 
terprises ; but this rarely occurred except when 
long experience of his adversaries had taught him 
a contempt for their capacity, which they were just 
ceasing to deserve; or when political considera¬ 
tions mixed themselves with those of strategy, and 
the conflicting interest of his double position as an 
emperor and a general, rendered that advisable as 
a matter of policy, which was in opposition to the 
acknowledged principles of the military art, as was 
frequently the case in the later part of his career. 
Moreover, the general w'ho, for fifteen years, has 
found a particular line of tactics invariably suc¬ 
cessful, cannot be accused of blundering because, 
from some unforeseen change of character on the 
part of lus aiitagoiiisL, it for once fails of its ellecl. 

It is equally indisputable that, on several occa¬ 
sions, both in his civil and military career, Napo¬ 
leon narrowly escaped desirnciion ; and that some 
of his most signal and important triumphs were, if 
we may so express it, little more than defeats 
changed into victories by some remarkable stroke 
of fortune, or by the incapacity or folly of his ad¬ 
versaries. When he seized the supreme power on 
the 18th Brumaire, it was for many minutes doubt¬ 
ful w’hether his bold attempt would not terminate 
in utter failure, and be promptly expiated on the 
scaffold. The crisis was so fearful, and the danger 
so imminent, that, for the first and only time in 
his life, he entirely lost his presence of mind, and 
was only saved by the timely bombast of his brother 
Lucien. Again, at the battle of Marengo, the 
second crisis of his life, he was entirely defeated, 
when the defeat was changed into a splendid vic¬ 
tory by the memorable charge of Kellerman. If 
the Allies had remained firm, and refused to treat, 
after the battle of Austerlitz, it seems clear that 
Napoleon would have been compelled to ex¬ 
change a brilliant victory for a dis;istrous retreat. 
If the Archduke Jyhn had obeyed orders in 
the campaign of Aspern, Napoleon would have 
been irretrievably cut off. As it was, ho suffered 
a severe defeat, and narrowly escaped destruc¬ 
tion. If the Russians had been fully aware of 
their success at Eylau, and had advanced after 
the battle, Napoleon never would have had the 
opportunity of restoring his affairs by the victory 
of Friedland. And had Kulusoff been aware that 
Napoleon had fought the battle of Borodino with 
only ammunition sufficient fur a single day, he 
never would have suffered him to enter Moscow. 
In all these cases he owed much to fortune—much 
to the errors of his antagonists—but much also to 
his own skill and daring. 

It is also true that he owed much of his early 
and signal success to having had the Austrians for 


his first and principal opponents. Though brave 
in the field, they were languid, tardy, and easily 
thrown into confusion by a flank attack. Their 
radically defective system—which no experience 
taught them to abandon—of tying up their ablest 
generals to a plan of the campaign, all the details 
of which were arranged by the Aulic Council at 
A^ieiina; while Napoleon, even in his earliest com¬ 
mands, acted entirely on his own judgment as the 
varying exigencies of the war demanded, and dis¬ 
dained to be fettered by any superior authority, 
gave him a decisive advantage over his methodical 
antagonists. Wliile, at the same lime, their extraor¬ 
dinary and incurable slowness of proceeding, which 
continued unamended to the last year of the war, 
and the certainty with which they retreated or laid 
down their arms the moment their flank was turned, 
or their communications threatened, were exactly 
fitted to play into the hands of a general unrivalled 
for the celerity of l-.is movements and the boldness 
with which he threw himself upon his enemy’s 
rear. The Austrian officers had been trained ia 
the old school of military tactics, when, after a 
few marches and countermarches, a siege, and a 
couple of pitched battles, the campaign was con¬ 
sidered to be at an end, and both parties were ac¬ 
customed, as a matter of course, to retire into win¬ 
ter quarters; and when they regarded themselves 
as defeated as soon as they were decidedly out¬ 
numbered or outinanoDuvred ; and they had no idea 
either of the rapidity of movement or the obstinacy 
of resolve, which were requisite to encounter with 
effect an adversary like Napoleon. To the very 
last they always allowed him to surprise them, 
ami coiicciwd him to he at the distance of some 
days’ march, when he was actually close upon 
them. It became manifest how much he had owed 
to this peculiar character of his opponents, as soon 
as he came into collision with the Russian troops 
in the campaign of Austerlitz, or with the English 
at Waterloo and in the Peninsula. These soldiers 
never retreated till their defeat was entire and 
overwhelming ; and when they did retire, it was 
almost invariably in good order, and without loss 
of baggage or standards. The battle of Friedland 
was the only one fought by Napoleon against Rus¬ 
sian troops in which he gained many of the proofs 
and trophies of victory. The campaign of Auster- 
litz is particularly w'orth studying with a view to 
this consideration. Indeed, all the wars from 179G 
to 1814 show' that, had the x\ustriansbeen his only 
antagonists, he would have found no barrier be¬ 
tween him and the sceptre of universal dominion. 

Nevertheless, after allowing their full weight to 
all those considerations, ample proof will still re¬ 
main of the splendid military genius of the French 
emperor—a genius which never shone forth more 
brilliantly than in the fatal campaign of 1814, 
w'hen, with an army composed almost entirely of 
newly levied conscripts—many of them mere boys 
—he contended single-handed against the com¬ 
bined forces of all Europe, and gained such a series 
of astonishing, though ineffective victories. And 
whoever may be found, from motives of ungenerous 
envy, or unworthy love of paradox, to deny the 
claims of Napoleon to the praise of a consummate 
general, the testimony of the Duke of Wellington 
and the Archduke Charles—the only captains who 
over conquered him—will nut be wanting to con¬ 
fute them.* 

* The duke, on being asked by Canning at what period 
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The capacities of Napoleon as a civil ruler were 
scarcely inferior to his talents as a general. We 
find ample evidence of the success with which he 
applied the native vigor of his understanding to the 
science of government, in his dispatches to the 
ministers of state, in his recorded conversations 
with his friends, in his speeches and observations 
to his council, as collected and published by Thi- 
baudeau, and in the admirable measures he adopted 
or suggested for the reorganization of France from 
1800 to 1804. It is impossible to read the account 
of these mattera which Mr. Alison has left us,* 
without doing involuntary homage to the strong 
clear sense, the instinctive wisdom, which, amid 
all the fatal errors which ambition led him to com¬ 
mit, marked every observation which fell from this 
wonderful man. In one point only was he tho¬ 
roughly ignorant—commercial policy—but so are 
nine tenths of statesmen even now. Nor does 
history alone contain the proofs of Napoleon’s ex¬ 
traordinary administrative capacity. All France 
and Italy abound with the undertakings of public 
utility which he set on foot and carried through. 
It appears that during the twelve years of his gov¬ 
ernment he expended no less than 40,000,000/. 
sterling on public works in the various countries 
under his rule; (twenty-eight millions in France 
alone ;) and of these, twenty-two were for roads, 
bridges, harbors, and canals, which will remain 
eternal monuments of his genius and power, and 
perpetual blessings and sources of civilization to 
all Europe, long after the hand of time and indus¬ 
try shall have obliterated the last lingering traces 
of his desolating wars, and when the memory of 
his crimes and his glory shall have faded into the 
dim remoteness of the past. It is not often the 
case that the good men do lives after them, and 
the evil is interred with their bones ; but it was so 
to a great extent with Napoleon. The vestiges 
of the mischiefs which he caused, and the suffer¬ 
ings which he inflicted, are fast dying out, and the 
life-time of the present generation will probably 
see the last of them effaced; but the Antwerp 
harbor, the Alpine roads, and the Code Napoleon, 
would, in all likelihood, survive his memory, if 
they were not themselves its noble and undying 
record. 

The physical energies of Napoleon seem to have 
been almost superhuman. Fatigue was nearly 
unknown to him. With most men such an un¬ 
sleeping spirit as his would have “ o’er informed 
its tenement of clay.” The fiery activity of his 
soul, however, appeared to endow his corporeal 
frame with powers of endurance and exertion with 
which none of his followers could keep pace. Mr. 
Alison, in his 70th chapter, has given us a vivid 
picture of the incessant toil with which he wore 
out both his aids-de-camp and his secretaries. 
He was invariably temperate, often almost to as¬ 
ceticism ; seldom took above four hours’ sleep, and, 
when necessary, seemed able to dispense with it 
altogether. 

But while he shunned the grosser joys of sense, 

His mind seemed nourished by that abstinence.” 


the poetic element was so powerfully developed. 
His fancy was quite of the oriental cast. To the 
very end of his career his mind was full of the most 
romantic visions of eastern grandeur; and his mag¬ 
nificent and wild imagination presents a vivid con¬ 
trast to the vigorous grasp of his intellect, the cool¬ 
ness of his judgment, and the crystal clearness of his 
understanding. The throne of Constantinople or 
Hindustan was one of the dreams of his earliest 
youth ; and even in the midst of his most splendid 
European conquests, gorgeous visions of palms and 
pagodas were seldom long absent from his fancy. 

The reverse of this interesting picture is pre¬ 
sented when we turn from his intellectual endow¬ 
ments to contemplate his moral qualities. Yet 
even here there was much that was attractive. He 
was a man of fascinating manners, of occasional 
impulses of generous emotion, and of warm and 
kind, though limited affections. He appears to 
have been sincerely attached to his wife and child, 
and to a few among his early companions in arms, 
especially to Lannes, Duroc, and Junot. But the 
prominent feature of his character was a hard, 
cold, unrelenting selfishness. Whatever interfered, 
or seemed likely to interfere, with his own fame, 
his own aggrandizement, his ow'n ambition, was 
trampled under foot with the most ruthless resolu¬ 
tion. His total and contemptible disregard of 
truth ; his ungenerous enmity to all whose exploits 
threatened to rival or eclipse his own, or whose 
services to himself had been too conspicuously 
brilliant; his entire disregard of the lives of his 
soldiers, or the exhaustion of his country, or the 
rights of other sovereigns, or his own deliberate 
promises and solemn treaties, or, in short, of any 
consideration whatever, when in pursuit of the ob¬ 
jects he had determined to obtain ; his insolent and 
cruel violations of the first principles of interna¬ 
tional law; and the suflerings he inflicted on the 
whole of Europe by his Berlin and Milan anti¬ 
commercial decrees, while at the same time he did 
not scruple to sacrifice the very object for which 
they were enacted, by the sale of licenses to enrich 
his private treasury; all these things, which are 
fully and vividly detailed in the history before us, 
not only make us rejoice in the fall of this barba¬ 
rian enemy of peace and freedom, but enable us to 
look upon the retributive fate which subsequently 
overtook him—bitter as it was—without a single 
emotion of pity or regret. 

The insatiable and unresting ambition of Napo¬ 
leon admits of no excuse. His encroachments 
were even more daring and intolerable in time of 
peace than during war. He pursued them from 
passion, and justified them on principle. He was 
in the habit of defending his unceasing wars, by 
urging the necessity, which the precarious tenure 
of his dynasty laid him under, of constantly daz¬ 
zling the imaginations of the French by new and 
more magnificent achievements ; and repeatedly af¬ 
firmed that any repose under his laurels, any pause 
in his career of conquest, would have compromised 
his authority with so fickle and requiring a people. 
Mr. Alison, much to our surprise, adopts the same 
line of defence. 


In one point his character presents a singular 
contrast with itself. His genius was essentially 
mathematical; yet few men ever existed in whom 

of his career he considered that Napoleon was most con¬ 
spicuously great as a military chief replied, “ Ob! be- 
all question, after the battle of Leipsic.” 

♦ We especially recommend to the careful study of our 
readers the thirty-fifth chapter of Mr. Alison’s work. 


** Napoleon constantly affirmed that he was not 
to be accused for the wars which he undertook; 
they were imposed upon him by an invincible ne¬ 
cessity ; that glory and success—in other words, 
perpetual conquest—were the conditions of his 
tenure of power; that he was the head of a mili¬ 
tary republic, which would admit of no pause in 
its career; that conquest with him was essential 
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to existence, and that the first pause in the march 
of Tictory would prove the commencement of ruin. 
This history has, indeed, been written to little pur¬ 
pose, if it is not manifest, even to the most incon¬ 
siderate, that he was right in these ideas, and that 
it was not himself, hut the spirit of his age, which 
is chargeable with his fall.”—Vol. x., p. 593. 

But the defence is an untenable one ; or if ad¬ 
missible at all, is applicable only to his earlier 
wars. It is unquestii)nably true, as Napoleon de¬ 
clared, that his power being founded mainly on 
opinion, any serious cheeky or reverse^ might have 
shaken—and when it came </iV/shake—the stability 
of his throne. But this stability was so far from 
depending on his continental aggression wars, that 
it was materially w'eakemed and undermined by 
them; and the grinding conscription—which in 
the late years of the war was always levied by 
anticipation—had wearied out the loyalty of the 
great body of the nation, and the fatigues and pri¬ 
vations of ceaseless campaigning had completely 
exhausted the zeal and ailachmenl of his generals, 
before the disasters in Spain or Russia had be¬ 
gun to cast a doubt on the invincibility of his 
arms.* “ Where is the use (asked the discon¬ 
tented marshals) of our WTallh and our splendid 
palaces in Pans, if we are never to have leisure to 
enjoy them, but must live on horseflesh, and lie 
upon the ground?” We feel perfectly satisfied, 
after a careful perusal of all that Mr. Alison has 
written on this subject, that if, after the decisive 
battle of Friedland, Napoleon had sheathed the 
sword, and devoted his genius and activity to in¬ 
ternal improvement, and to the reparation of the 
ravages which his wars had made in the wealth, 
the finances, the commerce, the population, and 
the agriculture of France, he might still have been 
reigning in the Tuilcries, and have maintained the 
boundary of the Rhine. 

To us—who live after the panic has subsided, 
and when the cause of terror is removed, and 
who can read past events by the light which sub¬ 
sequent disclosures had thrown over them—few 
things appear more remarkable than the excessive 
alarm and despondency which Napoleon^s march 
towards universal dominion excited in the minds 
even of the most strong and clear-sighted states¬ 
men of the day. They saw him sulvance from 
victory to victory,—lay prostrate often by a single 
blow the most renowned monarchies of Europe, 
attach one nation after another to his standards, 
and aggrandize his territories even more rapidly by 
diplomacy than by the sword. But they did not 
see, behind this brilliant exterior of events, the 
causes at work, which sooner or later must inevita¬ 
bly arrest the tide of conquest, and roll it back 
with resistless violence upon the shores of France. 
They did not see that the utter exhaustion, both 
of population, commerce, and cultivation, which 
Napoleon’s conquests involved, must soon bring 
those conquests to an end, by leaving him desti¬ 
tute of those natural resources which had hitherto 
enabled him to achieve them. They did not per¬ 
ceive that the enormous armies which were requi¬ 
site to crush his more powerful antagonists must, 
in a hostile land, fall to pieces from their own un¬ 
wieldiness ; and still more that the cruel exactions 
and more cruel humiliations which he heaped upon 
the vanquished nations, were silently but rapidly 
arousing a desperate spirit of resistance and revenge, 
which, when matured, w’ould prove too mighty even 
for the spirit of conquest, or the miracles of military 
* Alison, vol. viii, pp. 614, 674. 


science. In modem times, we are satisfied, universal 
dominion is as hopeless a chimera as perpetual mo¬ 
tion. The very mechanism requisite to realize either 
problem involves its own discomfiture. Yet the 
correspondence of Sir James Mackintosh (whoas¬ 
suredly was one of the most sagacious and profound 
observers of political events which our age has 
produced) abounds in desponding passages as to 
the universal despotism which the French empe¬ 
ror was establishing, and the night of barbarism 
which was falling upon Europe. In 1808 he 
wrrites thus to a friend :— 

“ Who can tell how' long the fearful night may 
be, before the dawn of a brighter to-morrow? 
Experience may, and 1 hope docs, justify us in 
expecting that the whole course of human affairs 
is tow'ards a better state ; but it does not justify us 
in supposing that many steps of the progress may 
not immediately be towards a worse. The race 
of man may reach the promised land, but there is 
no assurance that the present generation will not 
perish in the wilderness. The prospect of the 
nearest part of futurity, of all that we can discover, 
except with the eyes of speculation, seems very 
dismal. The mere establishment of absolute 
power in France is the smallest part of the evil. 
• • • • • • Europe is now covered with 

a multitude of dependent despots, whose existence 
depends on their maintaining the paramount tyran¬ 
ny in France. The mischief has become too intri¬ 
cate to be unravelled in our day. An evil greater 
than despotism, or rather the worst and most hide¬ 
ous form of despotism approaches—a monarchy, 
literally universal, seems about to be established. 
Then all the spirit, variety, and emulation of 
separate nations, which the worst fonns of inter¬ 
nal government have not utterly extinguished, 
will vanish. And in that state of things, if we 
may judge from past examples, the whole energy 
of human intellect and virtue will languish, and 
can scarcely be revived otherwise than by a spirit 
of barbarism.”* 

Yet within five years of the date of these re¬ 
marks, the empire of Napoleon was at an end. 

But it is time to bring our observations to a 
close. We iay down Mr. Alison’s masterly picture 
of Napoleon’s career and character, with a feeling 
of sincere regret. To attempt any succinct por¬ 
traiture of such a man would be presumptuous and 
idle. It would appear as if Providence had sent 
him upon earth, to show to the worshippers of 
grandeur and of talent, how completely all that is 
most magnificent in intellectual endowment may be 
divorced from moral excellence and the generous 
affections; and when so divorced, how incalcula¬ 
bly sad and terrible are its consequences to man¬ 
kind. Yet every page of Napoleon's history, 
while it adds to the detestation which we cannot 
but feel for his selfishness and his crimes, serves 
also to augment the thrilling admiration which the 
coldest heart cannot refuse to his superb and 
splendid genius. 

It appears from authentic documents which Mr. 
Alison has collected, that from the commencement 
to the close of the r6v<ilutionary wars, the levies of 
soldiers in France exceeded four mUlionSy^ and that 
not less than three millions of these, on the lowest 
calculation, perished in the field, the hospital, or 
the bivouac.} If to these we add, as we unques- 

♦ Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh, vol. i., p. 383. 
See also pp. 296, 307, 375, for a repetition of the same 
gloomy forebodings. 

t Alison, X., p. 640. t Alison, vi., P- f'l- 
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tionably must, at least an equal number out of the 
ranks of their antagonists, it is clear that not less 
than SIX millions of human beings perished in war¬ 
fare in the course of twenty years, in the very 
heart of civilized Europe, at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era. But 
even these stupendous numbers give us no ade.quate 
conception of the destruction of human life directly 
consequent on the wars of the revolution and the 
empire. We must add the thousands who perished 
from want, outrage and exposure, and the hundreds 
of thousands who were subsequently swept away 
by the ravages of that pestilence • which took its 
rise amid the retreat from Russia, and the crowded 
garrisons of the campaign of 1813, and for several 
years afterwards desolated in succession every 
country of Europe. And even when we have 
summed up and laid before us, in all the magnitude 
of figures, the appalling destruction of life here ex¬ 
hibited, we can still gather only a faint and remote 
conception of the sutTerings and the evils inflicted by 
this awful scourge. Death in the field U among the 
smallest of the miseries of war ; the burned villages 
—the devastated harvests—the ruined commerce— 
the towns carried by assault—the feeble and the 
lovely massacred and outraged—grief, despair and 
desolation carried into innumerable families,—these 
are among the more terrific visitations of military 
conflicts, and the blackest of the crimes for which 
a fearful retribution will one day be exacted at the 
hands of those who have provoked, originated, 
or compelled them. If anything could awaken the 
statesmen of our age to a just estimate of war and 
the warrior, surely their deeds and the consequences 
of these deeds should do so, when exhibited on a 
scale of such tremendous magnitude. Yet so far 
the impression made seems to have been both 
feeble and imperfect. Our views with regard to 
war are still in singular discordance both with our 
reason and our religion. They appear to be rather 
the result of a brute instinct, than of obedience to 
the dictates either of a sound sense or of a pure 
faith. Oivall other points, Christianity is the ac- 
knowdedged foundation of our theory of morals, 
however widely we may swerve from it in practice ; 
but in the case of war we do not pretend to keep 
up even the shadow of allegiance to the authority 
of our nominal lawgiver. “ A state of war,” says 
Robert Hall, “ is nothing less than a temporary 
repeal of all the principles of virtue.” It is the 
primary object of war, and is considered to be the 
primary duty of the warrior, to iullict the maxiniuni 
of injury upon the enemy ; and so distinctly is this 
principle laid down, that we have seen courts- 
martial held upon deserving officers, in which the 
only charge against them was that they had not 
done as much mischief to their antagonists as, 
under the circumstances, it was considered they 
might have done,—that they had spared some pro¬ 
perty which might have been destroyed, and suf¬ 
fered some fellow-creature to escape with life, who, 
with greater exertion, might have been slain,—and 
in wdiich the accusation was preferred in these 
broad and naked terms.f 

♦ Alison, IX., p. 650; X., p. 9. 

t “ The morality of peaceful times is directly opposite 
to the maxims of war. The fundamental rule of the first 
is to do irood ; of the latter to intiict injuries. The form»»r 
commands us to succor the oppressed; the latter to 
overwhelm the defenceless. The rules of morality will 
not suffer us to promote the dearest interests by false¬ 
hood ; the maxims of war applaud it when employed for 
the destruction of others.” —Hobert HaU^ p. 20. 


How happens it that our notions on the subject of 
war are so widely different from what we have aright 
to suppose they would be among a Christian people ? 
from what they would be, if Christianity had had 
any share in their formation? We think the 
singular discrepancy may be traced to two sources. 
In the first place, the whole tone of feeling among 
educated minds—and through them among other 
classes—has become thoroughly perverted and de¬ 
moralized the turn which is given to their early 
studies. The first books to which the attention 
of our youth is sedulously and exclusively directed, 
are those of the ancient authors; the first poet they 
are taught to relish and admire is Homer; the first 
histories put into their hands (and with which 
through life they are commonly more conversant 
than with any other) are those of Greece and 
Rome; the first biographies with which they 
become familiar are those of the heroes and war¬ 
riors of the wild limes of old. Now, in those days 
the staple occupation of life—at once its business 
and its pastime—was war. War was almost 
the sole profession of the rich and great, and 
became in consequence almost the sole theme of 
poets and historians. It is, therefore, the subject 
most constantly presented, and presented in the 
most glowing colors, to the mind of the young 
student, at the precise period when his mind is 
most susceptible and most tenacious of new im¬ 
pressions ; the exciting scenes of warfare fill him 
with deeper interest than any other, and the intel¬ 
lectual and moral qualities of the warrior— quick 
foresight, rapid combination, iron resolve, stem 
severity, impetuous courage—become the objects 
I of his wariucsl admiraiion ; he forgets the pcactTul 
virtues of charity and forbearance, or learns to 
despise them; he sees not the obscurer but the 
loftier merits of the philanthropist and the man of 
science ; he comes to look upon war as the noblest 
of professions, and upon the warrior as the proud¬ 
est of human characters ; and the impression thos 
early made withstands all the subsequent efforts 
of reflection and religion to dislodge it. It is diffi¬ 
cult to over-estimate the mischief wrought by this 
early misdirection of our studies ; and that the im¬ 
pression produced is such as we have represented 
it, every one will acknowledge on a consideration 
of his own feelings.® 

The other source of our erroneous sentiments 
with regard to war may be found in the faulty and 
mischievous mode in which history has been gen¬ 
erally written. In the first place, little except 
war has been touched upon; and the notion has 
been thus left upon the mind, either that nations 
were occupied in war alone, or that nothing else 
was worth recording. Those silent but steady 
labors which have gradually advanced the wealth 
of a country, and laid the foundation of its pros¬ 
perity and power; those toilsome investi^iious 
w’hicn have pushed forward the boundaries of 
human knowledge, and illustrated through all 
time the age and the land which gave them birth; 
that persevering ingenuity and unbaffled skill which 
have made Science the handmaid of Art, and 
wrought out of her discoveries the materials of 
civilization and national preeminence: and. greater 
than all, that profound and patient thought which 
' has eliminated the great principles of social and 
political well-being ;—concerning all these, history 
! has been silent; and the whole attention, both 
of the teacher and the student, has been conoeo- 

♦ See Foster’s Essays, p. 341. 
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trated upon ‘‘the loud transactions of the out- 
l^ng world,” while the real process of na¬ 
tions, and the great and good men who have con¬ 
tributed thereto, have alike been consigned to obli¬ 
vion. 

Again,—historians have never given a full and 
fair analysis of what war is. They have described 
the marches, the sieges, the able manceuvres, the 
ingenious stratagems, the gallant enterprises, the 
desperate conflicts, the masterly combinations, the 
acts of heroic daring, with which war abounds;— 
and they have summed up those descriptions of 
battles which we read with breathless interest, by 
informing us that the victory was gained with a 
loss of so many thousands killed and wounded—so 
many thousands made prisoners—and so many 
standards and pieces of artillery taken from the 
enemy.* But all this is only the outside coloring 
of war, and goes little way towards making us ac¬ 
quainted With its real character. Historians rarely 
tell us of the privations suflfered—the diseases 
engendered—the tortures undergone during a cam¬ 
paign ;—still less of the vices ripened, the selfish¬ 
ness confirmed, the hearts hardened, by this 
“ temporary repeal of all the principles of virtue.” 
They do not speak of the lies broken—of the pea¬ 
sants ruined—of the hearths made desolate—-of 
grief never to be comforted—of shame never to be 
wiped away—of the burden of abiding affliction 
brought upon many a happy household—of all 
the nameless atrocities, one of which in peaceful 
times would make our blood run cold, but which 
in war are committed daily, by thousands, with 
impunity. Historians rarely ever present us with 
such pictures as the following ; and yet these are 
the inevitable accompaniments of war:— 

‘‘ Such was the terrible battle of Eylau, fought 
in the depth of winter, amidst ice and snow, under 
circumstances of unexampled horror. The loss on 
both sides was immense; and never in modern 
times had a field of battle been strewn with such a 
multitude of slain. On the side of the Russians, 
25,000 had fallen, of whom above 7,000 were 
already no more; on that of the French upwards 
of 30,000 were killed or wounded, and nearly 
10,000 had left their colors under pretence of 
attending to the wounded. Never was spectacle 
so dreadful as the field presented on the following 
morning. Above 50,000 men lay in the space of 
two leagues, weltering in blood. The wounds 
were for the most part of the severest kind, from 
the extraordinary quantity of cannon balls which 
had been discharged during th^ action, and the 
close proximity of the contending masses to the 
deadly batteries which spread their grape at half- 
musket shot through their ranks. Though stretch¬ 
ed on the cold snow, and exposed to the severity 
of aa arctic winter, they were burning with thirst, 
and piteous cries were heard on all sides for water, 
or assistance to extricate the wounded men from 
the heaps of slain, or the load of horses by which 
they were crushed. Six thousand of these noble 
animals encumbered the field, or, maddened with 

♦ “ A history that should present a perfect display of hu¬ 
man miseries and slaughter, would incite no one that had 
not attained the last possibility of depravation, to imitate, 
the princiiial actors. Ii woula give the same feeling as 
the of H field of dead and dying men after a battle 
is over, a sight at which the soul would shudder; yet the 
tendency of the Homeric poetry, and of epic poetry in 
general, is to insinuate the glory of repeating such a 
tragedy.”—id>«/er, p. 343. 


pain, were shrieking aloud amid the stifled groana 
of the wounded.”— Alison, vi., p. 85.* 

We might multiply pictures yet more fearful, 
and we ^ve one or two in a note. But we can¬ 
not refrmn from quoting a few passages from a 
letter of Sir Charles Bell to Francis Homer, 
written after the battle of Waterloo, whither he 
had gone to assist in giving the necessary surgical 
attei^anee to the wounded. 

“ After I had been /ive days engaged in the 
prosecution of my object, I found that the best 
cases, that is the most horrid wounds, left totally 
without assistance, were to be found in the French 
hospital; this hospital was only forming; they 
were even then bringing these poor creatures in 
from the woods. It is impossible to convey to 
you the picture of human misery continually be¬ 
fore my eyes. What was heart-rending in the 
day was intolerable at night. ♦ * * * At six 
o^clock 1 took the knife in my hand, and continued 
incessantly at work till seven in the evening; and 
so the second day, and again the third. All the 
decencies of performing surgical operations were 
soon neglected; while I amputated one man’s 
thigh, there lay at one time thirteen, all beseeching 
to be taken next. It was a strange thing to fern 
my clothes stiff with blood, and my arms power¬ 
less with using the knife ; and more extraordinary 
still to find my mind calm amidst such a variety of 
suffering. • * * * After being eight days among 
the wounded (operating, it must be remembered 
all the time) 1 visited the field of battle. The 
view of llie field, the gallant stories, the individual 


♦ “ On Sunday forenoon I fonnd a crowd collected 
round a car in which some wounded soldiers had just 
returned from Russia. No grenade or mpe could have 
so disfigured these victims of the cold. One of them 
had lost the upper joints of all his ten fingers, and he 
showed us the stumps. Another wanted both ears and 
nose. More horrible still was the look of a thirdj whose 
eves had been frozen; the eyelids hung down rotting, the 
globes of the eyes were burst, and protruded from their 
sockets. It was awfully hideous; but a spectacle yet 
more dreadful was to present itself. Out of the straw in 
the hottom of a car, I now beheld a figure creep painfully, 
which one could scarcely believe to be a human being, 
so wild and distorted were the features; the lips were 
rotted away, the teeth stood exposed: he pulled the 
cloth from before his mouth, and grinned on us like a 
death’s head. * * * ”— Alison^ ix., 112. 

The following is a description of the state of the town 
and garrison of Dresden in 1813:—“The ravages which 
a contagious fever (the consequence of their privations) 
made on the inhabitants, added to the public distress. 
Not less than three hundred were carried olf by it a week, 
among the citizens alone. Two hundred dead oodies were 
every day brought out of the military hospitals. Such 
was the accumulation in the churchyards, that the 
gravediggers could not inter them, and they were laid 
naked, in ghastly rows, along the place ot sepulture. 
The bodies were hea|)ed in such numbers on the dead 
carts, that they frequently fell from them, and the wheels 
gave a frightful sound in cracking the bones of the 
bodies which thus lay upon the streets. The hospital 
attendants and carters trampled down the corpses in the 
carts, like baggage or straw, to make room for more; 
and not unfrequently some of the bodies gave signs of life, 
and even uttered shrieks under this harsh usage. Several 
bodies thrown into the Elbe for dead, were revived by 
the sudden immersion in cold water, and the wretches 
were seen struggling in vain in the waves,by which they 
were soon swallowed up. Medicine and hospital stores 
there were none : and almost all the surgeons and apothe¬ 
caries were dead.”— Alison^ ix., 643. 

These are ghastly pictures, but we must not shrink 
from them if we would conceive aright what military 
glory really is, and how alone it can be purchased. 
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instances of enterprise and valor, recalled me to 
the sense which the world has of victory and 
Waterloo. But this was'transient; a gloomy, 
unccmforiable view of human nature is the inevi¬ 
table consequence of looking upon the whole as I 
did—as I was forced to do. There must ever be 
associated with the honors of Waterloo, to my 
eyes, the most shocking sights of woe; to my 
ears, accents of entreaty, outcry from the manly 
breast, interrupted forcible expressions of the 
dying, and noisome smells.''* 

When a statesman declares war in consequence 
of any of the ordinary motives thereto; for the 
sake of a rich colony which he is desirous to ob> 
tain; to prevent an ambitious neighbor from ac¬ 
quiring what might render him a formidable rival; 
to restore a monarch dethroned by a people wea¬ 
ried of his manifold oppressions; to resent a pri¬ 
vate wrong, or avenge a diplomatic insult—his 
thoughts on the matter seldom travel beyond the 
issuing of a manifesto, the appointment of a 
general, the levying of troops, and the imposition 
of taxes for the maintenance of the contest. He 
is, therefore, wholly unconscious wliat in reality he 
is doing; —and if a sage were to go to him, as 
Nathan went to David, and say—“ Sir, you have 
given orders for the commission of murder on a 
monstrous scale; you have directed that 50,000 
of your subjects shall send as many of their fellow- 
men, wholly unprepared for so awful a change, 
into a presence where they must answer for their 
manifold misdeeds; you have commanded that 
30,000 more shall pass the best years of their life 
in hopeless imprisonment—shall in fact be pun¬ 
ished as the worst of criminals, when they have 
committed no crime but by your orders;—you 
have arranged so that 20,000 more shall lie for 
days on the bare ground, horribly mutilated, and 
slowly bleeding to death, and at length only be 
succored in order to undergo the most painful 
operations, and then perish miserably in a hospital; 
you have given orders that numbers of innocent 
and lovely women—as beautiful and delicate as 
your own daughters—shall undergo the last indig¬ 
nities from the license of a brutal soldiery; you 
have issued a fiat which, if not recalled, will carry 
mourning into many families, will cut off* at a 
stroke the delight of many eyes, will inflict upon 
thousands, now virtuous and contented, misery 
which can know no cure, and desolation which in 
this world can find no alleviation —if such a 
message as this were conveyed to him— every 
word of which would he strictly true —would he not 
disown the ghastly image thus held up to him, and 
exclaim, ** Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thingf And if statesmen could realize all 
this before they put their hand to the declaration 
of hostilities, would they not rather thrust it into 
the flames? 

We are aware that to many all this will appear 
idle and declamatory—wholly unworthy of men 
who pretend to an acquaintance with political and 
social science, yet nothing can be more unques¬ 
tionable than that we have added no unreal touches, 
no undue coloring to the picture; and our remarks 
should be thought worthy of the more attention, 
because we do not belong to those who consider 
that under no circumstances can war be righteously 
undertaken. On the contrary, few can read its 
details with more thrilling interest, few would 
share in its hardships and its perils with heartier 
zeal, in a cause clear enough and grand enough to 

* “ Memoirs of Francis Horner,” ii., 267. 


justify and hallow the adoption of so terrible ao 
agency; but we know that such causes are infi¬ 
nitely rare—that, judging from the past history of 
our race, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
war is a folly and a crime ; and that where it is so 
it is the saddest and the wildest of all follies, and 
the most heinous of all crimes.* 

Has it ever occurred to any of our readers to 
analyze the profession of a soldier ?—a profession 
so much honored in our country, as in most others. 
A soldier is a man whose profession it is to make 
war—to fight with his fellow-men, and (disguise 
it how we will, in the smooth, conventional hypoc¬ 
risies of language) to slay them. Like every one 
else, he takes a pride and a pleasure in the exer¬ 
cise of his profession. To rust away in idleness 
is irksome and inglorious; in peace he has little 
chance of employment, promotion, or distinction ; 
peace, therefore, is burdensome and unwelcome. 
From the very nature of things, he longs for war; 
he watches with a natural, but certainly not a 
Christian, delight the first bickerings which give 
promise of ripening into actual hostility, and he 
desires to “fan the smoking flax into a flame.” 
This is natural and inevitable; it cannot be other¬ 
wise. In most of the nations of modem Europe 
we have created and maintain an esteemed and 
influential profession, numbering hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of members, whose interest and inclination 
both point towards war, and who thus constitute 
an always acting force, urging their countrymen 
(however unconsciously) to that which, when fairly 
stated, no one can defend—to be active in aggres¬ 
sion, tenacious in dispute, prompt in reprisals, and 
sensitive to insult. A soldier is a man who, by 
the inevitable instinct of his profession, incessantly 
desires and seeks for a state of things which Chris¬ 
tianity denounces as sinful, and which reason con¬ 
demns as noxious and absurd. 

Again, that the destruction of the life and prop¬ 
erty of our fellow-men is a sin, and a grievous sin, 
per se, there can be no question. The position of 
a soldier imposes upon him the obligation of com¬ 
mitting this enormous iniquity to any extent, and 
upon any parties, at the command of the minister 
of the day. History tells him—and his own expe- 

♦ “ We should do well to translate this word wax into 
language more intelligible to us. When we pay our army 
and navy estimates, let us set down—so much for killing— 
so much for maiming—so much for making widows and 
orphans—so much for bringing famine upon a district — so 
much for corrupting citizens and subjects into spies and 
traitors—so much for lettinv loose the demons of fair, 
rapine, and lust w'ithin the fold of civilized society. We 
shall know by this means what we have paid our money 
for; whether we have made a good bargain ; and whether 
the account is likely to pass—elsewhere. We must lake 
in, too, all those concomitant circumstances which make 
war, considered as battle, the least part of itself—por^ 
minima sui. We must fix our eyes, not on the hero re¬ 
turning with conquest, nor yet on the gallant officer dying 
in the bed of honor—the subject of picture and of song,— 
but on the private soldier, forced into the service, exhausted 
by camp sickness and fatigue; pale, emaciated, crawling 
to a hospital, with the prospect of life—perhaps a lone 
life—blasted, useless, and suflfering. We must think of 
the uncounted tears of her who weeps alone, liecause the 
only being who shared her sentiments is taken from her; 
—no martial music sounds in unison with her feelings \— 
the long day passes, and he returns not. She does not 
shed her sorrows over his grave, for she has never 
learned whether he even had one. If he had returned, 
his exertions would not have been remembered individu¬ 
ally, for he only made a small imperceptible part of a 
human machine called a regiment. These are not fancy 
pictures; if you please to heighten them, you can every 
one of you do it for yourselves .”—Sins of Government 
the Siris of the Nation^ p. t 
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rience will confirm the teaching—that this minis¬ 
ter is often wicked, incapable, and passionate ; that 
he has frequently obtained his power by the vilest 
means ; (by mistresses in France, by corrupt parlia¬ 
mentary majorities in England ;) that, in the views 
which he takes, and the orders which he issues, 
he is often governed by the basest motives, and 
the silliest and wickedest counsellors. He may be 
a shallow and sensual intriguer, like Godov; he 
may have objects of personal ambition, like Napo¬ 
leon ; he may be an empty chatterer, like Newcas¬ 
tle ; but however unjust the war which he com¬ 
mands, however wild the scheme, however bare¬ 
faced the aggression, however innocent the victim, 
however harsh and barbarous the mode in which 
the enterprise is to be carried through—the sol¬ 
dier has no choice, no power of refusal or evasion ; 
he has bound himself to do the bidding of his supe¬ 
rior, however palpably and monstrously iniquitous 
that bidding may be. He cannot resign ; that 
would be attended with dishonor. He cannot re¬ 
monstrate ; that would be punished as insubordi¬ 
nation. In some of the most important actions of 
life he has ce.ased to be a free agent, though he 
cannot cease to be a responsible agent; he has part¬ 
ed with his birthright for a mess of pottage: he j 
has, in fact, sold liimself into a species of slavery, 
which often leaves him only the humiliating and 
torturing alternative of remaining at his post to 
perpetrate sin and cruelty, or leaving it with dis¬ 
honor and ruin. And to us it is marvellously 
strange, and a signal proof of the difficulty and the 
rarity with which men rise to the contemplation of 
first principles, that any one of sound judgment 
and good feelings, who can dig, or plough, or 
w'eave, or push his fortune in any of the thousand 
paths which lie open to the foot of enterprise, 
should be willing tnus to barter away, for so paltry 
an equivalent, his right of refusing to do wrong. 

With this digression—if remarks can be so called 
which so inevitably grow out of the subject we have 
been considering—we close our imperfect notice 
of Mr. Alison’s interesting work. The period 
over which it extends is, beyond all others, the 
most thronged with great events—great in them¬ 
selves, marvellous in the rapidity with which they 
sucx!eeded each other, momentous and far reaching 
in their consequences. No other period could be 
named so fertile in brilliant pictures for the poet, 
in suggestions for the speculative philosopher, in 
lessiins of practical wisdom for the statesman. 
We see the most glorious prospects that ever 
dawned upon civilized humanity, quenched in the 
darkest cloud that ever closed over its destinies. 
We see the overthrow of an ancient tyranny, intol¬ 
erable from its intense selfishness, more intolerable 
still from its very dotage and decrepitude—and the 
birth, out of its ashes, of a wild and shapeless lib¬ 
erty, at once violent and feeble—stained with the 
ineradicable vice and weakness of its origin, mis¬ 
chievous and transient, because the virtues of free¬ 
dom can have no firm root among a people vitiated 
by long centuries of endured oppression. We see 
the most prolonged and devastating wars ever 
waged upon the earth ended by a fearful and a fit¬ 
ting retribution ; and the most magnificent genius 
of modern times, within the short space of twenty- 
five years, a famished ensign in an unpaid army, 
monarch of the most powerful empire which has 
existed since the days of Trajan—and, finally, a 
chained and solitary captive on a barren rock in 
the remotest pathways of the ocean. In a period 
thickly strewn with such vicissitudes, there is much 


food for wholesome contemplation; and if the 
nations and the rulers of our times would study its 
lessons with the solicitous humility which their 
magnitude and their solemnity demand, we should 
become rich in that wisdom which grows out of 
the grave of folly—strong in that virtue which 
springs out of the recoil from sin. W. R. G. 
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Queen Victoria’s fourth child is bom. Cannon 
thunder, bells ring, and people rejoice as in loyalty 
bound ; not perhaps without some genuine satisfac¬ 
tion that an illustrious lady, with whom all the 
world is proud to claim a sort of bowing acquaint¬ 
ance, is out of trouble. As the race of George 
the Third’s family is gradually disappearing from 
the scene which it has prominently occupied for 
the larger half of a century, a new generation is 
growing up to occupy the vacant stage. The 
prospect for them has improved, both politically 
and socially. Tbe bigoted love of war, which 
was the mania of all kings, is declining in Eng¬ 
land, and a George the Third’s morbid obstinacy is 
not likely again to be the means of betraying the 
country to destructive contests. Public opinion is 
soberer, and it less idolizes and less persecutes 
kiiij^ and princes; who are promised a better 
regimen as members of the state, much to their 
own advantage and safety, while as men and wo¬ 
men they enter a more rational condition of royal 
society—less peculiar, less pampered, less open to 
vicious indulgences, less restrained in all that is the 
refined but genuine enjoyment of human existence. 
— Spectator. 

The birth of another prince—the Duke of York 
we may presume to call him by anticipation—has 
relieved every solicitude as to the personal welfare 
of Queen Victoria, and has given a new security 
for the direct succession to the crown. 

The queen was “ taken ill” soon after five 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, the 6th instant; 
and her medical attendants, Sir James Clark, Dr. 
Locock, Mr. Ferguson, and Mr. Brown, surgeon 
to the household at Windsor, were summoned at 
once. About six o'clock, a messenger was sent to 
Slough, to direct a summons by the electrical tele¬ 
graph for the cabinet ministers and great officers 
of state : the messenger arrived at Slough in eight 
minutes; the dispatch reached Paddington, and 
was acknowledged, in three more. At twenty- 
three minutes past eight o’clock arrived the first 
special train at Slough, having performed the 
journey of eighteen miles and a quarter in eighteen 
minutes : it bore the Duke of Buccleuch, Earl 
Delaware, the Earl of Jersey, Lord Lyndhurst, 
and Sir James Graham. The next conveyed Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Stanley, rather slower, to 
avoid a collision with the first. The third, with 
the Duke of Wellington alone, travelled the dis¬ 
tance in seventeen minutes and a half, and in eleven 
minutes more the duke was at the castle; royal 
carriages having been stationed at Slough to carry 
on the ministers. All the ministers eventually 
reached the castle, except the Earl of Liverpool, 
who by some accident failed to receive his notice. 
None of them, however, were in time for the 
actual birth; which took place, without any ad¬ 
verse occurrence, at ten minutes before eight 
o’clock. 

The Late Ministers. —^Time and space have 
not yet been annihilated; Windsor is still out of 
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town. By a pompous enumeration of precautionary 
arrangements—railway express-trains Bind electric 
telegraphs—an impression had been created that 
our parturient queen was as near the sages of her 
council at Windsor as at Pimlico. But 

The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft ajee! ” 

The electric telegraph did its duty, for the intel¬ 
ligence of her Majesty’s condition on Tuesday 
morning was transmitted from Slough to Padding¬ 
ton with the speed of thought; and ministers were 
dashed along the railway with a velocity of sixty 
miles in the hour. Yet it is clear that some ele¬ 
ments bad been omitted in the calculation ; for the 
ministers came too late. 

Something perhaps may be placed to the ac¬ 
count of her Majesty’s ultra-railroad celerity on 
such occasions. She is favored among women; 
the primal curse lies lightly on her. And her 
faithful subjects rejoice therefore,—albeit with 
trembling when they think of the cost of a period 
of such easy childbearing, commenced earlier than 
that of good Queen Charlotte, and likely, in all 
human probability, to be protracted as long. 

The discomfiture of ministers may be more 
easily conceived than expressed. The friends of 
the Duke of Wellington have pretty well excul¬ 
pated him from the charge of having been sur¬ 
prised at Waterloo; but he has clearly been 
caught napping on this occasion,—napping as 
soundly as at the queen’s concert, when her spor¬ 
tive Majesty awakened him with a gentle tap of 
her bouquet. The luckless Bishop of London was 
as far in the rear of his colleagues as certain of 
his late speeches give occasion to suspect him of 
being in arrear of the tolerance of the age; he 
arrived at Slough in time to return with the late 
ministers—who are, however, still in office. But 
the worst case was that of Lord Liverpool, who, 
master of the household, was absent when the 
mistress was incapable of managing it. The 
others were distanced, but he, in the language of 
the turf, “ was nowhere.”— Spectator. 


EGYPT. 

The world has been startled by the announce¬ 
ment of the French telegraph—not the most trust¬ 
worthy authority, perhaps—that Mehemet Ali has 
abdicated the pachalic of Egypt, and retired to 
Mecca. Some suppose that he is stricken religious 
in his old age, others, that his retirement to Mecca 
is merely colorable, and that he abdicates living only 
that he may with his own eyes see the succession 
duly secured to his son ; and newer accounts rep¬ 
resent it as some inexplicable act of passion. 
There is nothing improbable in a mixture of such 
motives. Old, freespoken, lax remarks to Biirck- 
hardt, about his orthodoxy, are quoted to show 
that the pacha has been a free-thinker ; and he has 
also been a man of robust constitution : but your 
free thinker, especially if his scepticism is the re¬ 
sult of heedlessness rather than of logical inquiry, 
is sometimes made more reflective and imaginative 
by the near approach of death ; and none is more 
troubled and dismayed at the sensations of decay¬ 
ing powers than the robust. It has been reported, 
not very long ago, in Alexandria, that Mehemet 
Ali was very unwell, and that he was uneasy at 
the prediction of an astrologer that he would die at 
some fixed time, now, we believe, overpassed. 
He may bo moved, drawing near to the region of 


I the grave, to propitiate the powers at which he 
scofled when distant. But the tenacity of the 
1 “ruling passion” is proverbial, and all the while 
I he may cast a back regard, and intend from hia 
! religious sednsion to keep an eye upon his reign¬ 
ing son. In that case he would doubly emulate 
Charles the Fifth,—in his retirement, and in his 
hankering after the relinquished excitements of 
political power. Nor is he likely to have a more 
tractable son. If Philip’s gloomy fanaticism cov¬ 
ered a strong mundane obstinacy, the debauched 
Ibrahim Pacha is not more likely to study the 
behests of an eremitical parent. Our chief concern 
in the matter is the share Egypt is likely to have 
in any European war. It is said, apocryphally 
enough, that we have guaranteed the succession 
by a new treaty : but even if that be true, such a 
stipulation is “ neither here nor there:” if France 
and England were at war, Egypt is a field that one 
would occupy, and thcref«»re the other must too, 
whatever the pretext; and we may remember that, 
from the time of St. Louis to Napoleon, France 
has not prospered in Egyptian expeditions,—the 
six centuries perched up upon the pyramids, did 
not witness the most complete victories of French 
arms.— Spectator^ Aug. 17. 

Mehemet Ali. —It is perhaps premature to be 
singing requiems over this sturdy chief as if his 
political existence had closed. The French tele¬ 
graph may have been fibbing—such things have 
been ; or Mehemet may grow tired of Mecca, and 
return, a substantial spectre, to scare diplomatists 
who fancied they had got rid of him. 

On the assumption that the new'S of his retire¬ 
ment is true, the cause of it has been matter for 
various guesses. It may have been prompted by 
a religious motive. Let us rale the rationality of 
the Mahometan schism as we please, the existence 
of a deep and lively devotional sentiment among 
Mahometans cannot he denied. A religious tone 
pervades even the routine forms of society among 
them: the annals of Islam record quite as many 
instances of heroes abandoning the world and its 
concerns, to devote themselves to ascetic discipline 
and religious contemplation, as those of European 
chivalry ; and Burckbardt’s account of his visit to 
Mecca presents many bursts of sincere devotional 
feeling, which in persons trained in a Christian 
land would probably have assumed the form of 
Methodism or Monacliism. Nor must it be imag¬ 
ined that an old hardened warrior and politicnl in¬ 
triguer like Mehemet Ali is unlikely to be acces¬ 
sible to such relentings. The sternest of those 
natures whose energy and self-control make them 
masters of others, are often found to conceal, by 
struggling against, a susceptibility to sentiment 
and mystical reflection, as much stronger than that 
of milk-and-water characters as their energies are 
greater. The suppression of this tendency by 
strong and reiterated efforts of the w’ill, during the 
season of busy life, strengthens instead of weakens 
it—compresses and concentrates its force. And 
when age has brought weariness of labor, and a 
sense of the impossibility of early aspirations, this 
predisposition is very apt, in better natures, to gain 
the ascendancy. There is a dignity in a veteran 
giving himself up to such emotions, not to be found 
in those who whine and cant about them through 
life : he has done his wairk, and calmly awaits Ids 
dismissal ; he indulges on the verge of the grave 
feelings as fresh ami beautiful as those which lent 
grace to his youthful day-dreams; he at once viii- 
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dicaM the unity of hm ehaneter and its healthy 
▼igor. 

At the same time, he is a sly old fox the Pacha 
or Ex-Pacha of Egypt. He may not have entire 
confidence in Ihrabim’s power to carry on unae- 
eisted the dynasty himself has founded. He may 
be willing to watch over the first years of his suc¬ 
cessor's reign and protect him against the conse¬ 
quences of 1 m own blunders. A man of Mehemet 
Ali’s wary and energetic character, possessed of 
nmney, (and he will not leave all his treasures be¬ 
hind him,) is sure to make himself of conseouence 
at Mecca; and the moral influence of Mecca 
throughout Islam is great. So circumstanced, Me¬ 
hemet Ali will be able to influence the balance be¬ 
tween his son and the Sultan. The Divan at 
Constantinople will not dare to make an unpro¬ 
voked attack upon the hereditary character of the 
Pachalic of Egypt while Mehemet Ali lives a pow¬ 
erful man at Mecca—scarcely even to punish rig¬ 
orously any act of aggression on the part of Ibra¬ 
him. It may also be part of the old roan's scheme, 
should Ibrahim prove incapable, to resume the 
reins of government. There he would be mis¬ 
taken—p^iticians who desire to preserve their 
power must not for a moment quit the public 
scene : but this is a miscalculation which so many 
great men have made, that it would not be sur¬ 
prising to find Mehemet Ali falling into it in his 
turn. 

It is not yet the time to expect a fair estimate 
of the character of Mehemet Ali. There is scarcely 
a man of the day about whom more nonsense and 
humbug has been written, both by friend and foe. 
European adventurers and European tourists have 
been his only portrait-painters. According as the 
former had jobs to promote, and the latter had 
their vaniu flattered by attentions, at Constanti¬ 
nople or Cairo, they have represented him as a 
Tuflian rebel or a heroic sage. To all appearance, 
he was neither one nor the other. Great energy 
and an aspiring spirit, combined with coolness, 
self-possession and versatility, he must have been 
endowed with—his success in life proves that. 
Bloodthirsty he can scarcely be called, for he does 
not appear to have shed blood except for ulterior 
purposes : but he was callous in the extreme, and 
regardless of human suffering, when he had an 
object to attain. His intelligence was suflicient to 
make him aware of his own and his countrymen’s 
inferiority to Europeans, but not sufficient to raise 
him above the suggestions of every quacking ad¬ 
venturer, who, having failed in Europe, soiigljt 
Egypt as a field for his impostures. Rulers like 
Mehemet Ali are not unlike uneducated men in 
Europe who have picked up a smattering of knowl¬ 
edge late in life. The latter pride themselves 
more in dealing about scientific phrases after the 
fashion of a Maiaprop, than in the results of their 
successful industry ; and Mehemet Ali appears to 
have been prouder of the economical and political 
follies into which his European advisers led him, 
than of the native genius for command, which 
enabled him to found a dynasty.— Spectator. 


Condition of Enoland. —^For a long time past, 
the condition of England” has been unsatis¬ 
factory, so unsatisfactory, that the management of 
the nation seemed to need a great change—some 
new element introduced into its system, to cure its 
morbid condition by masterly statesmanship. Once 
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that was hoped from the Reform Bin: but the Re¬ 
form Act changed the component parts, without 
mending the bad methods of Parliament, which, 
indeed, acquired fresh bad habits. Then some 
diflerence was expected from the peculiar manner 
and professions with which Sir Robert Peel entered 
office; but, except in a somewhat larger proportion 
of practical results as compared with his promises, 
it is not easy to discern any material difference^ 
Sir Robert lias been legislating since 1841 ; he 
boasts that the country is in a much better state as 
to its commerce and social condition,—which is 
true; but we cannot tell how much of the return¬ 
ing prosperity is the mere alternation of bad and 
good epochs, which has been seen in the history 
of the country with such fortuitous regularity. 
The same agencies exist that produced the distress 
and dangers of 1841; far larger causes than mis¬ 
management of joint-stock banks were then at 
work, and those causes remain untouched, to be 
called into operation again. With all the fruit¬ 
fulness of the session, what has it done to provide 
for the additional thousand people that every day 
in the year adds to the number of those that must 
be fed f Nothing. Peel’s legislation has occur¬ 
red in a brighter time, but it gives no guarantee 
that the future may not find us as unprepared for 
storms as in 1841,—unless the armed Chelsea 
pensioners are to be accounted adequate provision 
for such emergency. 


The Burns Festival is past. It was not, per¬ 
haps, all that everybody hoped, but still a striking 
and spirit-stirring event. The day, Tuesday last, 
opened brilliantly. The scene was a field near 
Ayr, on the banks of “ bonnie Doon,” and in the 
very midst of the place where Tam o' Shanter 
saw such sights. For the main body of diners, a 
pavilion calculated to accommodate two thousand 
persons was erected, and ornamented with flags; 
booths simplied the poorer visiters with refresh¬ 
ments. Early in the day, people flocked from all 
parts, in steamers, sailing-vessels, steam-carriages 
—on hbrseback—afoot. At eleven o’clock, they 
formed in long procession, at the Low Green, by 
the sea-side, and, headed by bands playing the 
airs of Burns' songs, marched to the field ; where, 
led by professional singers, the whole company 
sang “ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon,” and 
“Auld lang syne.” Bands and bagpipes were 
then dispersed over the field, and dances were 
formed ; while the pavilion-folks sat down to their 
banquet. The chief guests were Bums’ relatives, 
—^liis sons, Robert, lately in the Stamp-office at 
Somerset House, Colonel Bums, and Major Burns ; 
and his sister, Mrs. Begg, with her son and two 
daughters. Mrs. Thompson, the “ Jessie Le- 
wars” of his verse, was also there, with her hus¬ 
band. The Earl of Eglintoun presided ; Professor 
Wilson was croupier ; Mr. Sheriff Alison and some 
leading Scotchmen were among those who came to 
render homage due ; but of the eminent literary men 
invited from a distance few attended. The toasts 
of “ The memory of Burns,” and “ Welcome home 
to the sons of Burns,” were acknowledijed in plain 
and brief speeches, by Mr. Robert Burns; who 
pleasantly contrasted the modest obscurity of the 
children with the lustre of the father's fame,—ob¬ 
serving that genius, especially political genius, was 
not hereditary ; and that in this case the mantle of 
Elijah had not descended upon Elisha. Before 
the feasting was over, the day was overcast, and at 
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five o’clock the rain fell heavily. The guests 
parted at six; and each went his way, we doubt 
not, a wiser but not a sadder man. 

The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot^ 
land has been holding its annual meeting, and 
shows of cattle and implements, at Glasgow, this 
week. The programme included a meeting, a 
dinner, an agricultural lecture, and a ball. 

Spectator, 

Dropping off. —At the Burns Festival, Profes¬ 
sor Wilson remarked :—“ Of his three sons now 
sitting here, one only, I believe, can remember his 
father's face.” To a native of the land of Bums 
these words suggest a train of melancholy associ¬ 
ations. They remind him, that he may almost 
count his years by the persons associated with the 
memory of Burns who have one by one “ dropped 
off.” We could easily frame such a register of 
the years of our pilgrimage. At the head of a 
long list of passers-away, w'ould be a venerable 
figure, almost bent double with age, with long 
snow-^hite hair and sightless eye-balls, but an in¬ 
describable expression of serene benevolence on his 
lineaments. 

‘^Dalrymple mild, Dalrymple mild, whose hearths 
like a child, 

And his life like the new-driven snaw.” 

At some distance would follow John Syme of 
Ryedale, with his rubicund countenance and in¬ 
numerable anecdotes: his name shall live in the 
verse of Burns for “ his personal converse and 
sense,” and still more for “ his porter, the first in 
the nation,” on which he prided himself till his 
dying day. “ Wealthy young Richard,” whose 
accession to his immense property when he had 
barely attained the age of manhood, w'as sung by 
the man Burns, has left us in a ripe age : the fair 
valleys of Auchencruive have already passed from 
his lineal descendants. ** Bonnie Jean” has taken 
her place in the Indian file of the associates of 
Burns, who, in uninterrupted succession, have 
paced the dark road to the shadowy world. The 
dead rush upon us in crowds; the living may 
easily be counted. On the spur of the moment, 
we can only recall Jessie Lewars, who smoothed 
the poet’s dying bed, George Thomson, to whose 
prompting we are indebted for the best songs of 
Burns, and, if we mistake not, the egregious 
“ Doctor Hornbook.” Long may they survive ; 
for, while one is living who has grasped the hand 
of Burns, he seems still to belong to the category 
of warm tlesh and blood realities : when they also 

f >ass away, he will become thin air—an abstraction 
ike Homer or Shakspeare.— Spectator, 


From the Aberdeen Journal, 1815. 
ON SEEING, IN A LIST OF NEW MUSIC, “ THE 
WATERLOO WALTZ.” 

BY A LADY. 

A MOMENT pause, ye British Fair! 

While pleasure’s phantom ye pursue ; 

And say, if dance or sprightly air 
Suit with the name of Waterloo. 

Glorious was the victory ! 

Chasten’d should the triumph be ! 
’Midst the laurels she has won, 
Britain weeps for many a son. 

Veil’d in clouds, the morning rose ; 

Nature seemed to mourn the day 


Which consign’d, before its close. 

Thousands to their kindred clay. 

How unfit for courtly ball, 

Or the giddy festival, 

Was the grim and ghastly view. 
Ere evening closed on Waterlqo ! 

See the Highland warrior rushing— 

First in danger—on the foe, 

Till the life-blood, warmly gushing. 

Lays the plaided hero low. 

His native pipe’s accustom’d sound. 
Mid war's infernal concert drown’d. 
Cannot soothe his last adieu. 

Or wake his sleep on Waterloo. 

Crashing o’er the Cuirassier, 

See the foaming charger flying, 

Trampling, in his wild career. 

All alike—the dead and dying. 

See the bullets, through his side. 
Answer’d by the spouting tide : 
Helmet, horse and rider, too, 

Roll on bloody Waterloo. 

Shall scenes like these the dance inspire. 

Or wake th’ enlivening notes of mirth ? 

Oh ! shiver’d be the recreant lyre 
That gave the base idea birth ! 

Other sounds, I ween, were there. 
Other music rent the air. 

Other waltz the warriors knew, 
When they closed at Waterloo. 

Forbear ! till time, with lenient hand. 

Has healed the pang of recent sorrow. 

And let the picture distant stand, 

The softening hue of years to borrow. 

W'’hen our race has pass’d away. 
Hands unborn may wake the lay; 
And give to joy alone the vievr, 
Britain’s fame—at Waterloo. 


From Frazer’s Magazine. 
Without a murmur I resign 
My fortune to God’s hands, 

For what my wants are, he than 1 
Far better understands ; 

And since he hath preserved me safe. 
Throughout my long career, 

My spring and eke my summer-time. 

To the autumn of my year. 

And since he hath of me ta’en heed. 

And of my children dear. 

When the winter season cometh on, 

He ’ll not withdraw his care. 

Oh ! no, he ’ll still my safeguard be, 

I truly hope and trust; 

But when, at length, my worn-out frame 
Must crumble into dust. 

And my soul flies away, he will 
His goodness once more prove. 

And place it in his paradise. 

The abode of joy and love. 

Now this is why, in my old age. 

No sorrow clouds my brow. 

No grief comes near me, and no cares 
Disturb me here below. 

Serenity broods o’er my mind. 

For 1 daily pray to Heaven, 

That when the hour of death arrives. 

My sins may be forgiven. 

No anxious fears disturb my breast, 

My days serenely roll; 

I tarry till it pleaseth God 
To heaven to take my soul. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SoMEBODT said that Oliver Cromwell took rathet 
the title of Protector than that of King, because 
there were name bounds to the power of the latter, 
%«t nobody knew the limits of the former. So a 
distinction is made by France in the case of the 
Society Islands: they are under lier protecto¬ 
rate.*’ ** The offer was made to Great Britain to 
flaoe these islands under her protection.” This 
phraseolof y means something. It is not applied 
iodisertmioately. New Zealand is not said to be 
under the protection of Great Britain. Can it he 
that it is used with reference to President Monroe's 
declaration, w^arning the pourers of Europe to keep 
aloof from the American continent t It may be 
well for us to eonsider how wear to the United 
States such protection may safely come. 

It is melancholy to see the peaceful and pros¬ 
perous community of Otaheite—so delightful to 
the readers of Capuin Cook, and so interesting as 
SI successful misssenaTy field—destroyed by tbe 
rods and crael liasds of emUzed and Christian 
men. The French cemmender reports thst his 
bessel fired grape shot ** on the houses all along 
.die coast.” Attempts were made, in the presence 
yff the ohiefs, to carry off their wives, and for 
xesisting, the husbands were shot. The imprison-^ 
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ment and exile of tbe British oonsol, Mr. Pritch¬ 
ard, baa been charaeterixed by the Bri^ ministiyi 
in Parliament, as an ** outrage upon tbe British 
flag.” Lord Wellington has not applied such 
strong language to it; but enough lias been said 
to render it difficult for England to be satisfied 
without ample apologies snd Tsparaticpn; sod by 
tlie last arrival it would seem that tbe Ftench 
government would hardly be able, in the face of 
the strong clamor for war with England, to make 
such apologies. It may perhaps ultimately be 
settled, at the expense ef Egypt, by Engkuid’e 
assuming, with cessent ef France, die protection 
of that important comnramcation with India. 

Should war break out between England and 
France, we shall have additional canse for remorse¬ 
ful regret, that we have so ill employed the long 
period of peace and prosper!^ which we have e«- 
joyed. We ought to have eonsolidaled ourselves 
by the establishment of such a course of policy s4 
would have given us a currency based upon a solid 
and permanent S 3 r 8 iem;—a stable settlement of the 
public lands, asd an equitable adjuslaaent of the 
question of revenue. These great matters have 
been thrown into tbe wind, by politicians of all 
kinds, 10 be made use of iu the struggle for power. 

We hoipv that foe kiag ef foe Freaeh aid Lend 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wellington may, by their joint efibrts, be able to 
postpone the great war which seems to be impend¬ 
ing. Bat we do not hope that it can for many 
years longer be warded off’. 

There are indications that England will force a 
commercial intercourse with Japan and with Bor¬ 
neo. 

The article on the Right of Visit shows that 
British Tessels are not allowed to board French 
ships, unless specially authorized to do so,—not 
even so far as io ascertain whether the vessel be 
really French or no. This is interesting to us, as 
it touches upon an important and difficult question. 

The lines to an Idiot Girl are not as smooth or 
terse as modern verse usually is, but there are 
some passages rising to sublimity. 

More than twenty years ago we saw Mr. Water- 
ton, on his way to South America, and every¬ 
thing from him has attracted os greatly. May he 
bve to give a long AutobiogTaphy! 

We recommend to one of the writers for Hunt's 
Merchant’s Magazine, an article giving the history 
of the Poet Office in the United States. The report 
which we print in this number astonishes us, by 
showing how very lately the Post Office was estab¬ 
lished in England. The last 200 years have 
wonderfully advanced society—and what with 
rail-roads, steam and electricity, the velocity of 
the movement is continually increasing. 

The horrible aeconnt of a death on one of the 
islands of Lake Superior, we place on record ; 
expecting to see, in twenty years more, a wonder¬ 
ful contrast to the desolate loneliness it pictures. 

There are 14,000 subscribers to the Art Union, 
at five dollars a year each. Many of them are in 
the United States. 

We copy the following from the Paris corre¬ 
spondent of the National Intelligencer : 

Cheap compact reprints of foreign works, like 
those of New York, have been undertaken in the 
Spanish capital. The second volume of the 
Weekly Literary Omnibus^ published this month, 
consists of a good translation of Washington 
Irving’s Talcs of the Alhambra. The price by 
aobscription is about a third of the French copy. 

The recent Bulletin of the Geographical Soci¬ 
ety of Paris—a neat pamphlet of 334 pages—con¬ 
sists mainlv of a good sketch of the ph^ical geo- 
^aphy or Texas, by Dr. Ashbel Smith, the 
distinguished Chargd d’Affaires of the Republic in 
Paris, and a notice or analysis of Mr. Prescott’s 
Mexico by Mr. Rnnx de Rochelle, formerly 
Minister of France at Washington, and now editor 
of the Bulletin. The highest praise is bestowed 
on Mr. Prescott’s labors. 'Phis skilful abstract 
ends with an emphatic tribute to their beauty and 
durable value. Mr. Smith estimates the super¬ 
ficies of Texas at more thaa three hundred tlmu- 
nod square miles. 

The first article of the last Revue is an account 
of Birmingham and the adjacent manufacturing 
iistriots* the author extracts the worst features 


from the Sanitary Reports; bnt he concludes that 
though millions of the people protest against the 
present British institutions, and cry for universal 
suffrage, ** England is not yet on \be eve of a revo¬ 
lution.” The article on the Spanish drama of 
this day is from personal observation. The Boost 
eminent and popular writer of tragedy in Spain is 
a beautiful lady, twenty-three years of age, bom 
at Havana, Dona Gertrudes Gomez de Avalla- 
nada, celebrated besides for miscellaneoos poetry 
and prose. 

No savages of Oceania—none in their wildest 
state, in Africa—ever displayed more hideons traits 
of character or perpetrated worse characteristic 
enormities than did the blacks from the country at 
the Cape Haytien earthquake in 1842, and the 
Port an Prince conflagration in 1843. Let the 
reviewer’s anthentic narrative be seriously medita¬ 
ted. He imputes much of the recent troubles to 
French intrigues and plans, and protests atgainst 
the reestablishment of French sway ; it would, 
however, seem well that so fine an island should 
be a scene of civilized and productive power, in lien 
of the fell re^’erse : hot the Haytiens would prove 
more difficult foes or intractable subjects than are 
the Arabs of Algeria. Last winter I asked a 
French Envoy returned from Hayti, “ Would you 
not be glad to have the island again!” “Not,” 
he answered at once, “ with thoae devils to man¬ 
age.” When General Herard succeeded Boyer, 
the philanthropists, accoiding to the Review, 
cried, We have at length a negro Solon ; we shall 
have a real black republic : “all parties in Eng¬ 
land indulged the sweet delusion—not a few emi- 
nent individuals expressed an eager desire for the 
rights of citizenship in Hayti.” Herard, as an 
exile, in turn met Boyer at Jamaica; and new 
successor is reported to be dying of poison. The 
reviewer affirms that Boyer carried off* forty thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling : the ex-President represent¬ 
ed himself here as redoeed to a small competency: 
his return to Jamaica was, we may presume, politi- 
*cal as well as financial. The jPrench suppooo 
I that the independence of the Spanish portion of the 
island wrill be maintained. The Review ebserveo 
of the Haytiens; “ If they are let alone, and if they 
themselves be content to fight out thetr own quar¬ 
rels on their own soil, they may, at length, weary 
of bloodshed, settle down into some rational form of 
government.” We do not see this consummation 
even in Spanish America, where it might bn 
expected with more reason. Toussaint alone, of 
all the Haytien chiefs since the first expulsion of 
the French, commands aay respect; his death, or 
rather bis murder, in a damp Swiss dungeon, 
where he was leA to expire of cold and hunger, in 
an indehble blot on Napoleon's escutcheon. 

The London Athenmnm of ibe 26th kistant coir- 
cedes some columns and some ment to a work 
entitled “ High Life in New York, by Jonathan 
Slick.” A doubt is expressed whether it bn 
American handicnift, and this, in part, becaosn 
scenes very disparaging or sctirriloifs with regard 
to President Tyler are introduced. *■* It is di^ 
cult,” says the Athenaeum, “ to fancy an Ameri¬ 
can holding up this needless and silly satire of 
himself and his country.” Here is a lesson which 
I have quoted in consequence of the quantity of 
vilification, of no possible service, in many Ameri¬ 
can productions, which, when we are abremd, oar 
I patriotism aud our taste utterly eoademu. 
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Prom the Edlnbargh Reriew. 

THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE. 

/ 

The Mcartyrs of Science; or the Lives of Galileo^ 

Tycho BrahCf and Kepler^ by Sir David Brew¬ 
ster, K.H., D.C.L. 12mo. London : 1841. 

Ir the distinguished author of this unpretending 
little volume bud undertaken to write the history 

the origin of Physical Astronomy, he could not 
have thrown his narrative into a more convenient 
and interesting form, than by writing the fives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahd, and Kejder. These three 
names occupy by for the most conspicuous place 
in the annals of Astronomy, between those of Co¬ 
pernicus and Newton. By explaining the phe¬ 
nomena of the celestial motions, on the hypothesis 
of the immobility of the sun and the two^d mo- 
tioD of the earth, Copemiciis made the first step 
towards the true theory of the unwerse; but he 
did not discard the eccentrics and epicycles of 
the ancient foith; and the. universally received 
dogma of antiquity^uniform motion in circular 
orbits—remaiued undisturbed. In order to pro- 
oeed a step beyond the point at which Copernicus 
had arrived, observations of greater precision, and 
more distinct ideas respecting the laws of motion, 
were necessary. Tycho Brahd furnished the ob¬ 
servations. Kepler, with infinite labor and saga¬ 
city, traced out their consequences, and proved 
from them that the planetary orbits are not circles 
but ellipses; and that the motions are not uniform, 
theogh regulated by a law remarkable for its sim¬ 
plicity and beauty. Galileo directed the telescope 
to the heavens; fortified the Copernican doctrine 
with new truths; and, by the discovery of the 
laws of motion, prepared the way for the dynami¬ 
cal theories of Newton. In effecting this advance 
iiom formal to physical astronomy, no other indi¬ 
vidual contributed in any remarkable degree; hence 
the history of their labors includes that of the sci¬ 
ence itself, during one of the most interesting peri¬ 
ods of its progress. 

But if the three individuals just named are pre¬ 
eminently distinguished for their services to As¬ 
tronomy, they are not less remarkable for their 
intellectual characters, and the incidents of their 
personal histories. They lived in an age of unu¬ 
sual intellectual activity, when Europe was rous¬ 
ing itself from the torpor of centuries, and gradu¬ 
ally acquiring the characteristics of our own times. 
First in chronological order, conies Tycho-—the 
prototype of an age in a state of transition from 
ignorance and barbarism to knowledge and refine¬ 
ment—devoting himself with equal zeal to the pur¬ 
suits of astronomy and astrology, chemistry and 
alchemy, and in whose character, religion and su¬ 
perstition, enlarged views and abject credulity, 
were strangely blended. Next we have Kepler, 
alsoi an astrologer, but while practising the art, 
railing at its vanity and worthlessness;—indulging 
in the wildest reveries respecting the laws of the 
pUnetary motions, but rigidly subjecting all his 


asr 

fancies to the test of eahnilation; lefilting his own 
hypotheses, when he found them inconsistent with 
observation, with as much complaoency as others 
employ in establishing tlie most important theo¬ 
ries ; specnlating on the nature of attraction so as 
almost to anticipate Newton, yet stating at the 
same time his ^lid*, that the solid globe of the 
earth is an enormous animal, and that the tides are 
produced by the spouting out of water through its 
gills! Lastly, we have the accomplished and 
courtly Galileo; a controversialist, a rhetorician, 
a man of the world; treating with sarcasm and 
ridicule the physical dogmas countenanced by the 
church, yet living on terms of intimate friendship 
with its dignitaries; establishing the true system 
of the world with an overwhelming force of argu¬ 
ment, and recanting his doctrines in submission to 
ecclesiastical authority. Characters thus marked 
would afibrd, under any circumstances, interesting 
subjects for biographical sketches; but, in the 
present case, the interest is greatly increased by the 
accidents of life and position. The persecution of 
Galileo by the Catholic church, for maintaining 
doctrines which are now regarded as the most cer¬ 
tain truths of science; the injuries, real or imagi¬ 
nary, which compelled Tycho to abandon his ob¬ 
servatory, and exile himself from his country; the 
privations and miseries of Kepler, whose fate it 
was to be one day engaged in working out the 
laws of the universe, and the next in calculating 
nativities to procure bread for his children; the 
incidents, in short, which entitle them to be re¬ 
garded as martyrs of science—have procured for 
them the sympathies of the world, and given them 
a notoriety altogether independent of their scien¬ 
tific discoveries. 

It is to the personal, rather than the seieniifie 
history of these three individuals, that Sir David 
Brewster has chiefly directed the attention of his 
readers in the present brief but interesting me¬ 
moirs; for though their services to science are 
distinctly set forth, and on the whole accurately 
appreciated, they are not dwelt upon at such 
length, or with so much detail, as to interfere with 
the popular character of the work. He does not 
profess to have had access to any new sources of 
information, or to have placed the already known 
facts in a new point of view ; he has undertaken 
no laborious researches for the purpose of settling 
controverted points in history, or detecting minute 
errors or omissions in the accounts of previous biog¬ 
raphers. In fact, the field had already been so 
diligently gleaned, as to leave but small hopes of 
success in any attempt at novelty. The work 
derives its interest from the vivid portraitures it 
places before us of the characters of men whoso 
labors occupy a large space in the history of sci¬ 
ence, and whose endeavors to enlighten the world 
were attended with so many personal sacrifices. 
It is written in an agreeable style ; it abounds with 
traits of good feeling and generous sympathy; 
and, what may be regarded as of importance ia 4 
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fpoiif voriky it icfwnentsacienes and its putsnits 
•nder an sttneliTe and dignified aspect. 

The life of Chdileo, whom Sir David Bwwstor 
places at the head of his maityis, has been girsa bj 
his naraeroas biographers with great minaleness of 
detail. The materials for the scieiit^ portion are 
of oourse collected from his various writings and 
literarj correspondence; the anecdotes and per¬ 
sonal traits rest chiefly on the antbority of Yiriani 
and Gheraidini, the former of whom was one of 
his pupils, and revered has memory with a species 
of idolatry. Until lecently, there was no good 
account of his life and discoveries in English ; bet 
the want was ably supplied by the elaborate, 
though somewhat discursive treatise, in the lA^ 
hrary of Uiefid Knowledge; (1829;) a work 
which, it is hot jnstioe to say, has afforded o«r 
author considerable facilities in preparing the 
present memoir. The recent historical work of 
libri* has an account of Galileo which is very val- 
nable from its fulness and research, and the care 
which has been taken to quote the original author¬ 
ities for the various statements and anecdotes re¬ 
corded ; but unfortunately the author is a partisan, 
whose seal to magnify his hero causes him to lose 
sight of all feimeos and moderation in speaking of 
the characters and oondoct of those to whom he 
was opposed. 

Galileo Galilei, bom at Pisa in 1564, was de> 
■oendod fiom a patrician, though decayed family, 
some of whose members had filled high civic ofii> 
ces in Florence. He was originally destined for 
commeree ; bnt bis studious disposition and prom- 
iring talents led his father Vincemo Galilei to en¬ 
tertain virions of socoeas in a liberal profession ; | 
and, at the age of seventeen, he was sent to the | 
wniveTsity of Pisa to study medicine. His taste I 
for geometry is said to Imve been developed by 
nocidentally overhearing a lesson given by the 
Abbd Ricet to his pupils, the pages of the Grand 
Doke of Tuscany. Ricci happened to be a friend 
of Vincenzo Galilei; and on becoming acquainted 
with the ciTcamBtanoe, and the progress already 
made by the young aapiTant, admitted him to his 
course, and enooonged him to persevere. The 
Study ^ Euclid was fdlowed by that of Archi¬ 
medes ; and, after some inefiedual attempts on the 
part of his father to recaH him to hia professional 
•todies, he was allowed to follow the bent of his 
genius. But V^ieeazo, being hardened with a 
sumerous fiunily, was unable to maintain his son 
•t Pisa; he applied for a buioary, and was disap¬ 
pointed ; and Galileo eras eompriled to leave t^ 
tmiversity witbont taking bis Doctor's degree. 

Galileo’s first essay in science was a treatise on 
the hydrostatical balance. This prodnetion fell into 
the hands of Guido Ubaldi, who forthwith con¬ 
ceived a friendship for the young aotbor, and pro¬ 
cured for him the appointment of lecturer on mathe¬ 
matics at Pisa, with a salary of sixty erowns. In 

♦ Htstoire det Sciences Mathimaliques en Italie. 
’Tom. iv., 1841. 


this office he soon made himself consiucnoiia for 
the freedom and boldness of his attacks on the 
mechanical doctrines of Aristotle, whereby he ex¬ 
cited the suspieiDos, and provoked the hatred, ofc 
strong party in the university. In 1592 he was 
appointed by the republic of Venice, again on the 
recommendation of Ubaldi, to the professorship of 
mathenmtics in Padua, with a salary of 180 fiorins. 
At that time, it wan the enstom (as ri hnd been 
in the middle ages) to engage professors for c 
term of yesrs. GaUleo's appoiDiment was for sax 
years; but when the first period of his engage^ 
ment had expired, be was reelected for another 
period of six years, with an hicreaaed salary of 32# 
florins; and in 1606, he was a third tune ap¬ 
pointed, and his salary raised lo 620 fiorins. His 
popularity by this time had become so great, that 
his audience could not be accommodated in the 
spacious lecture-rooms, **and be was freqaesUy 
obliged to adjourn to the open air.” 

In 1600, Guhleo, from some obscure hinm, 
found out the eonstraction of the telescope. The 
I instrument excited intense corioeity at Venice ; sad 
I he presented one to the senate, ^ who acknowl¬ 
edged the present by a maadate, coaferriBg on him 
for life bis professorship at Padna, and generously 
raising his salary from 580 to 1000 florins.” In 
the following year he was induced, by offers from 
Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, to return to his 
native state; and he took up his residenee at Flerw 
ence, in the capacity of matbeamticiaa of the 
Grand Duke, with a salary af 1000 florins, and 
with no official duty excepting that-—which wu 
may suppose would not press hard upon his let^ 
sure-^f occasionally lecturing lo foreign princes. 
This appointment Galileo continued to hold doriag 
the remainder of his life, enjo 3 ring the favor first of 
Cosmo, and afterwards of his successor, Ferdmand 
II., both of whom treated him with distinctioD; 
and used their influence with the court of Rome to 
shield him from the peraecntionB which were 
raised against him by the churchmen, and the pal* 
tisans of the Aristotelian philosophy. 

Being thus placed in a situation of rndependenee; 
and in possession of uninterrupted leisure, Galiled 
devoted himself with ardor to the study of philoso^ 
phy; and it must be admitted, that if there bo 
others to whom phyrieal science is indebted fee 
more profband investigations, and leaearches of 
greater difficulty, there is, perhaps, no one wboai 
writings have more contributed to ita general pn^> 
gress, or whose name is associated with a greater 
number of brilliant discoveries. 

Galileo’s astronomical diseoveriee were the nah 
ural, it may he said the necessary, oonaequencea 
of the invention of the telescope. With respect to 
the instrument itself, it is not easy to pronounca 
with certainty on the exact degree of merit he can 
claim in the invention. The r o eeiv ed story is, 
that while at Venice, in 1609, he heard aecidenlany 
of an inatrement having been conetructed in He^ 
laud, which poeaessed the preperty of camring di»> 
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lut objects to appear Dearer to the observer; that 
OQ reflecting on the means by which this effect could 
be produced, he found, afler a night's consideration, 
the explanation in the principle of refraction ; and 
that by applying two spectacle glasses of a particu* 
lar kind to a leaden tube, he was immediately in pos> 
aesaion of a telescope which magnified three times. 
According to this account Galileo, was a rein- 
ventor of the telescope. He himself claimed no 
other merit than that of divining the construction 
and improving the instrument. He affirms that he 
bad never seen any of the Dutch telescopes; and 
although, as remarked by Sir David Brewster, 
there is no reason to doubt his assertion, it appears 
from various evidence that more than one tele¬ 
scope had previously been brought from Holland to 
Italy; whence it has been conceived to be quite 
possible that, without having actually seen the 
instrument, he may have received such informa¬ 
tion with respect to its construction, as would ren¬ 
der the discovery of the principle not altogether 
independent. But whether his merit in the reinven¬ 
tion of the telescope be great or small, he is enti¬ 
tled, beyond all question, to the honor of first ap¬ 
plying it to the examination of the heavens; and 
displaying to the astonished gaae of mankind, new 
worlds and wonders, of the existence of which, till 
that time, no one had formed a conception. 

The invention of the telescope was followed, 
almost immediately, by a crowd of astronomical 
discoveries, which, though, firom our familiarity 
with them at the present day, they oease to be re¬ 
garded with wonder, conld not iail, on their first 
announcenient, to excite very great admiratioa and 
aatonishmeat. The &r&t object he exaraioed was 
the moon, whoso rugged and irregular surlace, 
presenting so many pointa of resemblance to our 
own earth, supplied him with argnments against the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the perfection, absolute 
smoothness, and incorruptible essence of the heav¬ 
enly bodies; of which he was not slow to take 
advantage. He next observed and pointed out the 
remarkable diflerenee between the telescopic ap- 
pearanees of the planets and fixed stars; and the 
innumerable multitude of small stam that booeme 
visible in the milky way, the pleiades, and other 
nebulm and clustert. But, of all his telescopic 
discoveries, that whieh was regarded as the laest 
astooishiog and incredible, (ibr their existeaoe was 
denied, and cause shown why they could not pos¬ 
sibly exist,) was the satellites of Jupiter, 
small planets revolving about a central body, and 
presenting so palpable and striking an analogy te 
the primary {danets revolving about the sun, fitt- 
uisbed an argument in favor of the Copemioan 
theory, to which even the most bigoted foUoweia 
of Aristotle could seareely withhold their assent. 
The ring of Satam also allraoled his notice; bat, 
in this ease he mistook the natme of the pheneoi- 
ena, and supposed the planet to be triple. He re¬ 
marked the homed ^pearanoe of Venus, and 
thereby removed a diffiooltj whieh had ooeurred to 
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iCopemicua himself, who perceived that, if fall 
theory were true, the inferior planets ought to 
have phases like the moon. His discovery of the 
spots on the sun has occasioned much cootroveTsy; 
having been claimed by Fabricias, Sebeiner, and 
our countryman Harriott. Galileo’a claim to pri¬ 
ority seems now generally admitted; and be de¬ 
duced from the phenomena the important oonclu- 
; siun, that the sun revolves on its axis in a period 
; of about twenty-eight days. 

I Greatly as these discoveries have contributed to 
i the fame of Galileo, it cannot be said that they 
occupied a large portion of his time^having been 
all published within three years affer he was in 
possession of the telescope. Viewing them with 
relation to the present state of knowledge, their 
intrinsic merit is not very great. They are noth* 
ing beyond what an ordinary observer, with a toh» 
erably good telescope, would be expected to make 
out in the course of a few evenings; excepting, 

I perhaps, the phenomena of the solar spots, a^ 
the motions of Jupiter's satellites, which require 
I time for their development. AAer the invention of 
the telescope, they imply no great merit; and 
could not long have escaped observation, although 
Galileo had never lived. In fact, with the excep¬ 
tion of the phases of Venus, and the triple appeip- 
ance of Saturn, they were all claimed by other 
observers even in his own lifetime. But, in order 
to appreciate them correctly, we must go back to 
the period at which they were made; and coo* 
aider them with reference to the ideas universally 
entertained in that age. In this light, their im¬ 
portance assumes a very difierent character; and 
it will appear that to Galileo must be conceded the 
honor, not only of having made an immense addi- 
tioB to the existing knowledge of the heavens, but 
of having prepared men’s minds for the reception 
of the true theory of the universe, by beating 
down and overthrowing the prejudices by which 
they had been kept enthralled for so many general- 
lions. 

The researches of Galileo, in some of the other 
departments of natural philosophy, were of morv 
importance than his telescopic discoveries. Sinco 
dm days of Archimedes, no advance had been 
made in the theory of mechanics. In determin¬ 
ing tiie law of the acceleration of falling bodies, 
and thereby laying the foundation of dynamics, 
Galileo gave it an immense exteosioo. While yet 
a student at Pisa, he remarked the extremely im¬ 
portant fhet of the isoohronism of the pendulum; 
and being then engaged in medical studies, he 
ptoposed to apply that property as a means of 
ascertaining the rate of the pulse. At a more 
matiire age, he bad an idea of making use of a 
pendulum as a regulator of clock-work; hut he 
was ignorant of the theory of the isoohronism, 
which was first given by Huygens. The three 
(so called) laws of motion, though they are not 
distinctly enanoiated, are virtnally involved in the 
ressmiing which he employs in his Dialogues on 
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Mechanics,*’ published in 1638. The principle of 
irirtual velocities has neually been ascribed to 
him; the germ is, however, to be found in the 
anterior writings of his first patron and early 
friend, Guido Ubaldi. In mathematics he was not 
an inventor; and it would seem that his acquire¬ 
ments in this department were scarcely equal to 
the state of knowledge at the lime. Delambrehas 
remarked as extraordinary, that in his long calcu¬ 
lations (published in 1632) to prove that the new 
star of 1572 had no parallax, he made no use of 
logarithms, although the tables of Napier, Kepler, 
Ursinus, and Briggs, were then in existence, and 
would have greatly abridged his labor. In a let¬ 
ter to the grand duke, written in 1609, he men¬ 
tions several mathematical treatises on which he 
was engaged; among others, one on the composi¬ 
tion of continuous quantity. It is not very clear 
that the works alluded to ever existed elsewhere 
than in his own mind ; but with reference to the 
one just mentioned, Cavalleri long refused to pub¬ 
lish his own theory, in the hope that Galileo’s 
would be given to the world. On these very in- 
snfificient grounds, Libri gives him the credit of 
having imagined the calculus of indivisibles. 

It is not our purpose to enumerate the specific 
services which Galileo rendered to the physical 
sciences; and still less to enter into any account 
of the long and prolix discussions with which the 
annonnoement of the greater part of his discoveries 
was followed. His claim to the gratitude of pos¬ 
terity consists not so much in his actual discov¬ 
eries, important though they were, as in the revo- 
llution which he contributed to eflfect in philoso¬ 
phy, by applying geometrical reasoning to experi- 
tmental Acts, and teaching mankind to reject the 
dogmas of the schools, and to appeal from the 
authority of Aristotle to reason and observation. 
;It cannot, indeed, be said that he was either the 
first who followed the inductive method of reason- 
Hig, or who perceived and denounced the worth¬ 
lessness of the scholastic philosophy; but the 
•credit which he had gained by the telescope, and 
the wonders it revealed, and, above all, the extra¬ 
ordinary elegance and perspicuity of his writings, 
threw the merits of others into the shade; and 
gave an impulse and currency to his opinions, 
which they would not have obtained without these 
accessory advantages. Considering the frequency 
with which his name occurs in all the scienti&s 
productions of the seventeenth century, and that it 
stands at the head of so many important discov¬ 
eries, both in astronomy and mechanics, we may 
admit the remark of his countryman Libri, that in 
science he was the master of Europe. 

The circumstances which entitle Galileo to be 
•regarded as a martyr of science^ are the persecu¬ 
tions he sustained on account of his assertion of 
the earth’s motion; his trial, condemnation, and 
imprisonment, by the inquisition; and his con- 
; strained abjuration, in his old age, of the Copemi- 
oaa doctriae, wiiicli it had boen iho princi|)al busi¬ 


ness of his life to establish. This episode in his 
history has been represented in very dififerent col¬ 
ors by his biographers; some ascribing his perse¬ 
cution to the jealousy with which the Romiah 
church has always been disposed to regard the 
propagation of physical knowledge; while others 
have considered that it was provoked, if not alto¬ 
gether compelled, by bis own imprudent conduct; 
which left the heads of the church no alternative 
but to reduce him to silence, or abandon their pre¬ 
tensions to spiritual authority. Sir David Brew¬ 
ster has treated this subject with fairness and 
moderation. He is no apologist of the inquisi¬ 
tion ; yet, on perusing his narrative, we cannot 
fail to see that its conduct, in this particular case, 
was not without circumstances of palliation; and 
that Galileo himself, like many others who have 
had the credit of suffering for the cause of truth, 
had no small share in stirring up the persecution by 
which his last years were embittered. 

Galileo bad adopted the Copemican theory at an 
early period ; and as it was not the disposition of 
his mind long to cherish any opinion in silence, 
keen discussions on the subject had taken place 
between himself and the Peripaticians during his 
residence at Padua. Defeated in argument, they 
invoked the aid of religion, and attempted to si¬ 
lence him by the authority of Scripture. The 
I heads of the church, though disliking the innova¬ 
tion, were reluctant to commit themselves by a 
I formal condemnation of the doctrine, and desirous 
that it should be viewed in the light of a mere 
mathematical hypothesis. In fact, the theory of 
the earth’s motion, so far from having met with 
opposition on its first promulgation, had been re¬ 
ceived with favor by some of the most eminent 
cardinals and churchmen; and Copernicus, him¬ 
self a priest, had dedicated his great work, De Rev- 
ohitionibuSf to the pope. But when Galileo, who 
had no spiritual character, began to disseminate 
the same doctrine, the Dominicans took alarm, and 
forced the church into a reluctant declaration of 
its sentiments. In repl 3 ring to the objections which 
his opponents drew firora certain texts of Scripture, 
Galileo, in a letter to his friend and pupil Castelli, 
endeavored to prove that the expressions em¬ 
ployed in the sacred writings were not intended to 
have reference to astronomical systems; and that 
there was, in fact, as much difilcuHy in reconciling 
the language of Scripture with the Ptolemaic as 
with the Copemican theory ; and in 1615 he pub¬ 
lished a letter, addressed to the mother of the 
grand duke, in which the same arguments were 
stated at greater length, and enforced with quota¬ 
tions from the ancient fathers, and instances of the 
former practice of the church. The publication of 
these letters gave great offence to the court of 
Rome; for, however favorably it might be dis¬ 
posed to the new doctrines, it could not submit to 
see the interpretation of the Scriptures wrested 
from the hands of the priesthood by a layman. 
Galileo, having reason to apprehend that the doo- 
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trine would be formallf condemned, proceeded to 
Rome for the purpose of endeavoring to avert, if 
possible, this consequence. Here, he was brought 
before the tribunal of the inquisition, charged 
with maintaining the doctrine of the motion of the 
earth and the immobility of the sun, teaching it to 
his pupils, and attempting to reconcile it to Scrip¬ 
ture. In February, 1616, a congregation of cardi¬ 
nals, having considered the charges, decreed that 
Galileo should be enjoined to renounce the obnox¬ 
ious doctrines, and to pledge himself, under the 
penalty of imprisonment, that he would neither 
teach, defend, or publish them in future. Galileo, 
says Sir David Brewster, “did not hesitate to 
yield to this injunction. On the day following, 
the 26th of February, he appeared befere Cardinal 
Bellarmine to renounce his heretical opinions; 
and, having declared that he abandoned the doc¬ 
trine of the earth’s motion, and would neither 
defend nor teach it, in his conversation or his writ¬ 
ings, he was dismissed from the bar of the inqui¬ 
sition.” 

Having disposed of the case of Galileo, the 
congregation next proceeded to consider the doc¬ 
trine itself; and on the 6th of March of the same 
year, a formal decree was pronounced, declaring it 
to be felse, and contrary to the Holy Scriptures; 
and in order that the heresy might spread no 
further to the prejudice of catholic truth, they 
decreed that the work of Copernicus should be 
suspended until it should have been corrected; 
and that the book of one Foscarini, a Carmelite 
friar, should be altogether prohibited and condem¬ 
ned, together with all other works teaching the 
same doctrine. In this general prohibition, there¬ 
fore, Galileo’s letters to Castelli and the grand 
duchess were included, although they were not 
expressly named. Galileo remained for some 
time at Rome, doing his best, it would seem, not¬ 
withstanding his pledge, to frustrate these inten¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, he had an audience of the 
pope, by whom he was very graciously received. 
The pope assured him, “that the congregation 
were not disposed to receive upon light grounds 
any calumnies that might be propagated by his 
enemies, and that, so long as he occupied the 
papal chair, he might consider himself safe.” 
These assurances (Sir D. Brewster remarks) 
“ were no doubt founded on the belief that Galileo 
would adhere to his pledges; but so bold and 
inconsiderate was he in the expression of his opin¬ 
ions, that, even in Rome, he was continually en¬ 
gaged in controversial discussions.” To such a 
length was this imprudence carried, that the Tus¬ 
can minister, apprehensive of the consequences, 
represented the danger which Galileo was incur¬ 
ring to the grand duke, who, by a letter under his 
own hand, recalled him to Tuscany. 

In 1623, Cardinal Maflfeo Bar^rini succeeded 
to the papal chair,,under the title of Urban VIII. 
This personage having been an intimate friend of 
Galileo, the latter was induced to proceed to Rome, 


I to congratulate him upon his accession. Here, 
says Sir D. Brewster, he met with a noble and 
generous reception:— 

“ The kindness of his holiness was of the roost 
marked description. He not only loaded Galileo 
with presents, and promised him a ^nsion for his 
son Vincenso, but wrote a letter to Ferdinand II., 
who bad just succeeded Cosmo as Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, recommending Galileo to his particular 
patronage:—‘ For we find in him,’ says he “ not 
only literary distinction, but the love of piety ; and 
he is strong in those qualities by which pontifical 
good-will is easily obtained.’ ” 

The spirit in which Galileo met the forbearance 
of the inquisition, and the fevon of the pope, is 
thus set forth 


“ Although Galileo had made a narrow escape 
from the grasp of the inquisition, yet he was never 
sufficiently sensible of the lenity which he experi¬ 
enced. When he leR Rome in 1616, nnder the 
solemn pledge of never again teaching the obnox¬ 
ious doctrine, it was with a hostility against the 
church, suppressed, but deeply cherished ; and his 
resolution to propagate the heresy seems to have 
been coeval with the vow by which he renounced 
it. In the year 1618, when he communicated his 
theory of the tides to the Archduke Leopold, he 
alludes, in the most sarcastic terms, to the conduct 
of the church. The same hostile tone, more or 
less, pervaded all his writings; and, while he 
labored to sharpen the edge of his satire, he en¬ 
deavored to guard himself against its effects by an 
affectation of the humblest deference to the de¬ 
cisions of theology.'” 

It is justly remarked by Sir David Brewster, 
that whatever allowance may be made for the 
ardor of Galileo’s temper, and however we may 
justify or even approve of hts conduct up to this 
time, his visit to the pope, in 1624, placed him in 
a new relation to the church, which demanded on 
his part a new and corresponding demeanor. The 
advances were made on his side—he had been 
received with courtesy and kindness—^been loaded 
with favors, and had accepted pensions for himself 
and his son :— 


“ Thus honored by the head of the church, and 
befriended by its dignitaries, Galileo must have 
felt himself secure against the indignities of its 
lesser functionaries, and in the possession of the 
fullest license to prosecute bis researches and pub¬ 
lish bis discoveries, provided be avoided that dog 
ma of the church which, even in the present day, 
it has not ventured to renounce. But Galileo was 
bound to the Romish hierarchy by even stronger 
ties. His son and himself were pensioners of the 
church; and, having accepted of its alms, they 
owed it at least a decent and respectful allegiance. 
The pension thus given by Urban, was not a 
remuneration which sovereigns sometimes award 
to the services of their subjects. Galileo was a 
foreigner at Rome. The sovereign of the papal 
state owed him no obligation ; and hence we must 
regard the pension of Galileo as a donation from 
the Roman pontiff* to science itself; and as a decla¬ 
ration to the Christian world, that religion was not 
jealous of philosophy, and that the church of 
Home was willing to respect and foster even the 
genins of its enemies. 
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** Galileo viewed all these circainstances in a 
different light. He resolved to conipoae a work, 
in which the Copemican system should be demon¬ 
strated ; but be had not the courage to do this in a 
direct aiid open manner. He adi^ted the plan of 
discussing the subject in a dialogue between three 
speakers, in the hope of eluding, by this artifice, 
the censure of the church. This work was com¬ 
pleted in 1630; but owin^ to some difiiculty in 
obtaining a license to print U, it was not published 
till 1633. In obtaining this hcense, Galileo ex¬ 
hibited considerable address, sad his memory has 
not escaped from the imputation of having acted 
unfairly, and of having involved bis personal 
friends in the consequences of his imprudence.’* 

The charge here hinted at, refers to the conceal¬ 
ment from the censors, whose duty it was to exam¬ 
ine and authorize the publication of the work, of 
the material fact, that he had been enjoined by the 
inquisition, in 1616, not to hold or to teach the 
Copemcaii doctrine in any way whatever; and 
this is one of the oireomstaoces of ofience recited 
in the aentenee that was ultimately passed on him. 
In consequence of the license, Ricardi, the master 
of the palace, and Ciaropoli, the pope’s private 
secretary, were dismissed from their situations, 
and even the Inquisitor of Florence did not escape 
nrepdmand. 

The work thus furtively ushered into the world, 
prodoced an immense e^t, not only in Italy but 
over Europe. The pope was greatly exasperated; 
and it has been said that the enemies of Galileo 
endeavored to persuade him, that the Simplido of 
the dialogue—the PeripaticiaQ whose fi^ble at¬ 
tempts to support Aristotle and Ptolemy were met 
hy so overwhelming a force of argument and redi- 
cule—was intended to represent bis holiness. He 
appointed a commission to inquire into the circum- 
stancee, and Galileo was again summoned to appear 
before the Inquisition at Rome. Here he arrived in 
Febniary, 1633 —all the efibrts of the grand duke 
and the Tuscan ambassador to obtain a dispensa¬ 
tion from bis attendance, on the grounds of his 
advanced age, his declining health, and the incon¬ 
venience of the quarantine regulations then in 
force, having been unsuccessful. These remon¬ 
strances, however, were not altogether without 
effect. The quarantine was relaxed in his favor; 
he was allowed to take up his residence in the 
house of the Tuscan ambassador; he was visited by 
the pope’s nephew; and throughout the whole of 
the proceedings, and the trial which followed, he 
was treated with the most marked indulgence and 
consideration. It would be uninteresting to de¬ 
scribe in detail the proceedings before the court of 
the inquisition; the result is thus stated by our 
author— 

** A long and elaborate sentence was pronounced, 
detailing the former proceedings of the Inquisition, 
(in 1616,) and specifying the oflfences which he 
had committed in teaching heretical doctrines, in 
violating his former pledges, and in obtaining, by 
improper means, a license for the printing of his 
dialogues. Afler an invocation of the name of 


our Saviour and of the Hol^ Galilefft ft 

declared to have brought hunself under strong 
suspicions of heresy, and to have incurred all the 
censures and penalties which are enjoined againsl 
delinquents of this kind ; but from all these conse¬ 
quences he is held to he absolved, provided Ihel 
with a sincere beaut, tad a faith unfeigned, he 
abjures and curses the heresies he has eherisbe^ 
as> well as every other heresy against the Catholic 
church. In order that his oflesce might not go 
altogether unpunished, that he might be more cau¬ 
tious in future, and be a warning to others to 
abstain from similiar delinquencies, it was also 
decreed that his dialogues should ha prohibited 
by public edict; that he himself should be eoe^ 
demned to the prison of the inquisition during 
their pleasare ; and that, in the course of the next 
three years, he should recite once a-week tho^ 
seven penitential psalms.” 

Galileo offered no resistance to this decree, hul 
immediately signed the act of abjuration; in which, 
he ” invoked the divine aid in abjoriug, and detest¬ 
ing, and vowing never again to teach, the doctrine 
of the earth’s motion and the sun’s stability; 
pledged himself that he would sever again, either 
in words or writing, propagate such heresies; and 
swore that he would fulfil and observe the penan¬ 
ces which bad been inflicted upon him.”—(p. 93.) 

Galileo’s abjuration was unquestionably a great 
triumph for the Romish church, and doe care was 
taken to make it widely known. Sir David 
Brewster seems to consider that his character 
received some tarnish from the facility with which 
he renounced a doctrine which he bad established 
by so many proofs, and of the truth of which he 
must have entertained a profound conviction. As¬ 
suredly his conduct displayed little of the firmness 
of a martyr; nor can be aspire to participate, ia 
that respect, the approbation and applause which 
mankind willingly award to those who stand pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice even life for their principles. It 
must be remembered, however, that the matter at, 
issue was not, like some speculative article of a 
theological system, a question of authority or opin¬ 
ion. Galileo must have felt that, whatever the 
inquisition might be pleased to decree, the fate of 
his doctrines would ultimately be decided by fseta 
and observations over wliich they had no control. 
He might reason as Pascal did with the Jesuits 
** It is in vain that you have procured against 
Galileo a decree from Rome condemning the opin¬ 
ion of the earth’s motion. Assuredly that will 
never prove it to be at rest; and if wo have 
nnerring observations proving that it turns round, 
not all mankind together can keep it from turning, 
nor themselves from turning with it.” HaTiug 
this conviction, he must have felt that the progresu 
of truth could neither, on the one hand, be retard¬ 
ed by formal submission to ecclosiastical posrer^ 
nor on the other, advanced by self-sacrifice. Under 
such circumstances, the insincerity of his act 
should not, perhaps, be severely judged. That 
Galileo was insincere in his abjuration cannot hu 
doubted; his persecutors were probably not muct 
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MDcere; indeed, it is apparent on the face of the 
proceedings, that the point about which the inqui¬ 
sition was solicitous, was not the truth oi falsehood 
of the doctrine, but subimssion to the spiritual 
supremacy of the church. 

A question has been mooted with respect to this 
trial, >^bicb, though it is not alluded to hy our 
author, we shall briefly notice, in consequence of 
the prominent manner in which it has recently 
been brought forward by Libri. It has been sur¬ 
mised, that, in the course of his examination, 
Gahleo was put to the torture. The ground of 
this surmise is the following sentence in the recital 
prefixed to the decree of the inquisition But 
whereas it appeared to us that you had not dis- 
dosed the whole truth with regard to your in¬ 
tentions, we thought it necessary to proceed to the 
rigorous examinatioD of you, in which yon answer¬ 
ed like a good Catholic.’^* Now, it is argued, 
that, in the books of the inquisitorial law, the 
phrase rigorau$ cj^minatum is uodeistood to imply 
torture; and processes are said to be extant which 
leave no doubt as to the correctness of this inter¬ 
pretation. libri, indeed, goes the length of a»> 
serting, that, according to the laws of the Holy 
Office, whenever there was doubt with respect to 
the intention of the accused, it was a matter of 
necessity to hm reoourse to torture. It is true, 
that neither Galileo himself, nor Niocolini, the 
ambassador of the grand duke, who transmilted an 
aoooont of the proceedings to his master, has made 
the slightest aUusion to torture; but to account for 
their silenoe, it has been argued that the inqui- 
■ition was known to impose the most profound 
silence on those who had the mUforluBe to be 
bffougbi before it, and that the trial of Galileo, as 
is evident from the correspondence of Niecolini, 
was, in a particular manner, shrouded in mystery, 
in the abwnce of all direct evidence, Libri and 
others have urged the probability of the allegation 
ftom the known cbaiaeter of the inquisition, and 
its conduct in other instances; but arguments of 
this kind must be received with great caution, 
when used for the purpose of proving a specific 
charge. It is a curious circumstance, that the 
document eoataining the original process, which 
would have afibrded conckiaive evidence in the 
present question, was in France previous to the 
restoration of the Bourbons, and that Napoleon 
intended to publish it. Libri states that at the 
restoration it was lost, or probably made away 
wkh. According to what is said of it by Ventoxi, 
who had his iDfbrmation from Belambre, the docu¬ 
ment was mutilated tow ards the end; and Venturi 
was of opinion, that it would be in the defective 
part that the Catholic answers of Galileo, in his 
rigoroHS esMmmaiion, might be expected to be 
oootained.f 

♦ Life of GoHleOt p. 60 .— Library of Utoful Knowl- 

•Sti- new Edition of Galileo’s Works, bow publishing 
•t Florence, may be expected to contain documents, or 
information, which will set this question at test. 
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Sir David Brewster, as we have already said^ 
has made no allusion to this subject, probably con* 
sidering the allegation, on such flimsy grounds, oi 
a proceeding so utterly at variance with all that is 
certainly known with respect to the treatment of 
Galileo by the inquisition, as undeserving of atr 
tentitm. In foet, the indulgence he met with 
during aed subsequent to the trial, was such as 
must destroy every shadow of a siiapicion of iorlurt^ 
at least if the inquisition is to be judged of accord* 
ing to th^ rules whkh are ordinarily applied to 
human aotionm 

** Galileo had remained only four days in the 
prison of the uKiaimtioo, when, on the application 
of Niocolini, the Tuscan aanbasaador, be was al¬ 
lowed to reside with him in his palace. As 
Florence still suffered under the contagious disr 
ease we have already mentioned, it was purposed 
that Sienna should lie the place of Galileo's con¬ 
finement, and that his residence should be in one 
of the, convents of that city. Niccohni, however, 
recommended the palace of the Archbishop Pio- 
colomini as a more suitable residence; and though 
the archbishop was one of Galileo's beet friends, 
the pope agreed to the arrangement, and in the 
beginning of July Galileo quitted Rome for Sienna. 

After having spent nearly six xionths under 
the hospitable imoi oi bis friend, with no other 
restraint than that of being confined to the limits 
of the palace, Galileo was permitted to return to 
his villa near Florence under the same restrictions; 
and as the contagious disease had disappeared in 
Tuscany, be was able, in the month of December, 
to reenter his own house at Arcetri, where hq 
spent the remainder of bis days.'*—(p. 101.) 

Galileo survived this proceeding about nine years. 
Soon after his return to Arcetri, he lost his favorite 
daughter, who bad piously taken on herself that 
portion of his penance which consisted in the 
weekly recital of the penitential psalms; and tha 
event appears to have deeply alfoeted bis health 
and spirits. With the exception of a fow months, 
during which he was permitted to reside at Flor¬ 
ence, the whole of the remainder of hjs life was 
passed at Arcetri, which, in his familiar letters^ 
he styled his prison. During this period be oooi- 
posed his Dialogues on Motion,” one of the most 
important of his works. His last astronomical 
discovery was the diurnal libration of the moon, in 
1636. Soon after this, he lost the sight of an eye, 
and subsequently became totally blind. He died 
on the 8th of January, 1648, in the 78th year of 
his age. 

The personal character of Galileo has been the 
theme of much eulogy. His manners are reported 
to have been cheerful and afl&ble, and such as 
secured the warm attachment of ftiends. He is 
i said to have been distinguished for his hospitality 
and benevolenee, to have been “ liberal to the poor, 
and generous in the aid which he administered to 
men of genius and talent, who often found a com¬ 
fortable asylum under his roofand, although his 
temper was easily ruflled, ** the excitement was 
transient, and the cause of it speedily forgotten.’* 
Notwithstanding these general eulogies, an ah«‘ 
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tentive reader of his “ Letters” will be apt to { 
suspect that his mind was tinged with a conside- 
Table share of selfishness and attention to personal 
indulgence and comfort, and with some illiberalitj 
in his appreciation of the discoveries of his con¬ 
temporaries. From the style of his “ Dialogues,” 
as well as the accounts which have been given by 
others, of his disputes with the Aristotelians, we 
readily infer that be was fond of argument and 
disputation, perhaps of display; for his controvert 
sial powers were of the highest order, and gave 
him a great superiority over his adversaries. In 
his morals Sir David Brewster considers that he 
was somewhat lax. He never was married, and 
his children were legitimated by the grand duke. 
He appears to have been fond of the more exhila¬ 
rating pleasures of the table. His hospitable board 
was ever ready for the reception of his friends; and 
though be was himself abstemious in his diet, he 
seems to have been a lover of good wines, of which 
he received always the choicest varieties out of the 
grand duke^s cellar. This peculiar taste, together 
with his attachment to a country life, rendered him 
fond of agricultural pursuits, and induced him to de¬ 
vote his leisure hours to the cultivation of his viner 
yards. Sir David concludes his account of Galileo 
with the following eulogy of his scientific character: 

*‘The scientific character of Galileo, and his 
method of investigating truth, demand our highest 
admiration. The number and ingenuity of his in¬ 
ventions, the brilliant discoveries which he made 
in the heavens, and the depth and beauty of his 
researches respecting the laws of motion, have 
gained him the admiration of every succeeding age, 
and have placed him next to Newton, in the lists of 
original and inventive genius. To this high rank 
be was doubtless elevated by the inductive pnxresses 
which he followed in all his inquiries. Under the 
sure guidance of observation and experiment, he 
advanced to general laws; and if Bacon had never 
lived, the student of nature would have found in 
the writings and labors of Galileo, not only the 
boasted principles of the inductive philosophy, but 
also their practical application to the highest ef¬ 
forts of invention and discovery.”—(p. 118 .) 

Tycho Brahd, the seooud of the so-called mar¬ 
tyrs, though he has been usually represented 
as immeasurably inferior to Galileo as a philoso¬ 
pher, rendered services to astronomy of a far 
more important character. Unfortunately for his 
reputation, his name has come down to posterity in 
connection with an hypothesis respecting the ar¬ 
rangement of the solar system, which never had 
any followers, and which, coming after that of 
Copernicus, has always been regarded as a retro¬ 
grade step in theory. But if we put the unlucky 
hypothesis, with some other speculative notions of 
Tycho, out of view, and fix our attention solely on 
the extent, accuracy and importance of his obser¬ 
vations, and the results to which they led, we may 
easily satisfy ourselves that there is no observer, 
ancient or modem, whose labors have produced 
a more marked infloence on the progress of astro¬ 
nomical science. 


The anecdotical life of Tycho was written in 
minute and almost trifling detail by Gassendi; who 
has been flatteringly designated by Gibbon as ” le 
roeilleur philoeophe dee littdrateors, et le medleor 
litterateur des philosophes.” In respect of astro¬ 
nomical knowledge, Gassendi wtls well qualified 
for the task ; but his memoir is entirely panegyri* 
cal; and as he appears to have been of a credulous 
disposition, and to have adopted without scruple 
the sentiments and opinions of Tycho—whose 
ideas of his own merit and importance were of a 
somewhat exalted nature—his narrative has a con¬ 
siderable air of exaggeration, which has pervaded 
all the subsequent biographies, the present not ex¬ 
cepted. 

Tycho was descended from a noble Swedish 
family which for some generations had been set¬ 
tled in Denmark, and was boro at Knudstorp, near 
Helsingborg, in 1546. His father having died at 
an early age, he was adopted by a paternal uncle: 
and after receiving the rudiments of a liberal edu¬ 
cation, he was sent to the University of Copen¬ 
hagen to study rhetoric and philosophy. In 1563 
he removed to Leipsig, to study jurisprudence, 
with the view of following the profession of the 
law; but in this he took no interest, and astron-' 
omy engrossed all his thoughts. On the death 
of hie uncle, in 1565, he was recalled to Denmark, 
where he eontinued diligently to prosecute his as¬ 
tronomical studies, to the great displeasure of his 
family, who ridiculed his pursuits, and reproached 
him with abandoning his profession. To escape 
the annoyance w'bich this conduct occasioned him, 
and improve himself in astronomy, he resolved to 
visit the principal cities of Germany. At Rostock 
he unfortunately had a quarrel with Manderupiue 
Pasbergius, a coontryman of his own, which ended 
in a duel fought in the dark. ** In this blind com¬ 
bat, Manderupius cut off the whole of the front of 
Tycho's nose; and it was fortunate for astron¬ 
omy,” says our author, ‘*that his more valuable 
organs were defended by so faithful an outpost.” 
Tycho repaired his loss as well as he could by an 
artificial nose, composed of an alloy of gold and 
silver; and Gassendi appeals to his portraits in 
proof of its excellent imitation of the original. At 
Augsburg he found a kindred spirit in a rich 
burgher, Paul Hainzel, in concert with whom he 
constructed an enormous quadrant of fourteen cu¬ 
bits radius, which “ twenty men could with diffi¬ 
culty transport to its place of fixtureand also a 
sextant of four cubits, with which he made numer¬ 
ous observations. About the end of 1571 he re¬ 
turned to Denmark, where, in consequence of the 
reputation he had now acquired, he was received 
with great consideration, and invited to court by 
the king. At this time, his attention was chiefly 
engrossed with the pursuits of chemistry, or rather 
alchemy, which through his whole life he prose- 
! cuted with no less ardor than astronomy. In 
the hopes of enriching himself by the pursuits of 
alchemy, Tycho devoted most of his attention to 
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tboee satellites of gold and silver which now con¬ 
stituted his own system, and which disturbed by 
their powerful action the hitherto uniform motions 
of the primary. His affections were ever turning 
towards Germany, where astronomers of kindred 
Tiew, and artists of snrpassing talent, were to be 
found in almost every city. The want of money 
alone prevented him from realizing his wishes; 
and it was in the hope of obtaining the means of 
travelling, that he in a great measure forsook his 
sextants for his crucibles.” While thus occupied, 
the appearance of the new star in 1572, which 
suddenly shone forth with remarkable splendor, 
and continued visible for sixteen months, had the 
effect of recalling him to the path in which he was 
destined to acquire his permanent fame. He first 
saw the body on the llth of November, and he 
immediately proceeded to observe its place, and 
note its form, magnitude, and appearance. His 
observations were assiduously continued for sev¬ 
eral months, and they form the basis of his work, 
”X>e Nwa Stella, Anni 1672,” which was pub¬ 
lished in the following year. 

Previous to the publication of this work, Tycho 
felt or affected an apprehension of degrading his 
nobility, by appearing publicly in the character of 
an astronomer and author. Soon ailer, he com¬ 
mitted a greater offence against his order, by mar¬ 
rying a peasant girl—an act by which his relations 
were so greatly displeased, that a reconciliation 
could only be effected through the mediation of 
the king. About the same time, he gave public 
lectures on astronomy, in which he defended as¬ 
trology ; but he took care to mention, that he was 
only induced to lecture by the special request of 
the monarch. In 1575, he set out on a second 
journey through Germany. He first visited Hesse 
Cassel, where the Landgrave had erected a splendid 
observatory; and having travelled through Swit¬ 
zerland and Italy, he returned to Denmark with the 
intention of removing his family to Basle, where 
he had resolved permanently to settle. But his 
fame had now rendered him a personage whose 
presence conferred honor on his country ; in order, 
therefore, to induce him to establish himself in 
Denmark, the king offered him a grant for life of 
the little island of Huen, in the entrance of the 
Baltic, and undertook to build him an observatory, 
a house, and a laboratory for his chemical experi¬ 
ments. Tycho willingly acceded to these liberal 
proposals, and forthwith proceeded to erect on his 
new property the celebrated observatory of Urani- 
burg, (the ciiy of the heavens,) a noble edifice, 
which cost the king of Denmark 100,000 rixdol- 
lars, (about X20,000,) and on which Tycho is 
said to have expended an equal sum. This state¬ 
ment, however, appears to rest on the authority 
of a representation made to the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many by Tycho’s heirs, who had a purpose to 
serve in magnifying his sacrifices, and probably 
spoke in round numbers. Tycho himself says, 
more picturesquely, that he expended on the ob¬ 




servatory and instruments, more than a ton of gold. 
Now, as we have seen him, a few years previously, 
represented as applying himself to alchemy in the 
hope of procuring the means of travelling in Ger¬ 
many, and as it is not alleged that his search for 
the philosopher’s stone was successful, we maybe 
excused in suspecting some exaggeration. How¬ 
ever this may be, he appears to have exhausted his 
private fortune; and, in order to provide for his 
expenses, the king granted him an annual pension 
of 2000 dollars, an estate in Norway, and a can- 
onry in the church of Rothschild worth 1000 dol¬ 
lars a year. Tycho remained upwards of twenty 
years in Huen, engaged in the preparation of his 
catalogue of the stars, and accumulating a mass of 
important observations. Nor was his fame con¬ 
fined to his island or country; it extended over 
Europe, and procured him visits from several royal 
personages, among others from James VI. of Scot¬ 
land, (upon the occasion of his marriage with the 
princess Anne,) who, with a numerous suite, 
passed eight days with Tycho, admiring his instm- 
ments and mechanical contrivances, and discours¬ 
ing on the Copernican system—an occupation 
which must have been entirely to the taste of the 
royal pedant. 

Through some unexplained cause, Tycho, after 
the death of Frederick II., fell into disfavor with 
the court of Denmark, and W'as deprived of his 
canonry, his estate in Norway, and his pension. 
Being thus left without the means of supporting 
the expenses of his establishment, he, in 1597, re¬ 
moved hb instruments and family to Copenhagen; 
but finding himself still exposed to persecution, he 
resolved forever to leave his ungrateful country. 
The description of his emigration is affecting. 
“ He carried from Huen everything that was mov¬ 
able, and having packed up his instruments, his 
crucibles, and his books, he hired a ship to convey 
them to some foreign land. His wife, his five 
sons and four daughters, his male and female ser¬ 
vants, and many of his pupils and assistants, 
among whom were Tengnagel, his future son-in- 
law, and Longomontanus, embarked at Copenha¬ 
gen, to seek the hospitality of a better country 
than their own.”—(p. 171.) (Here we must 
take leave to correct a slight error. Tycho’s 
family, on leaving Denmark, consisted of only 
two sons and four daughters.) His first landing- 
place was Rostock; but after a short time he took 
up his residence with his friend Count Rantzau, 
in the castle of Wandesberg, near Hamburg; and 
finally procured an invitation to settle at Prague, 
from the Emperor Rudolph II. After some delay 
he set out for Bohemia, and arrived at Prague in 
the beginning of 1599. He met with a cordial re¬ 
ception from the emperor, who conferred upon him 
favors and appointments more than sufficient to 
compensate his losses in Denmark. A pension of 
three thousand crowns, an estate in perpetuity, a 
town house, and the choice of various castles and 
houses in the country, were the immediate and 
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Eranificent gifts of Rudolph. He selected the 
esstle of Beoach, but after a few mouths trans¬ 
ferred his family and instruments to a house which 
had been purchased for him in Prague. But his 
career was now drawing to a close. He removed 
to Prague in February, 1601. On the 13th of 
October, in the same year, while supping at the 
table of a nobleman, where they drank freely, he 
experienced some feelings of discomfort, but, from 
ipotives of courtesy, he remained at table, and on 
his return home was seized with a retention of 
urine, in consequence of which he expired, after 
ten days of extreme suffering. He died in the 
55th year of his age; his last words, repeated 
frequently during his delirium, being iVe frusira 
videar vijtisse. 

Such is a brief outline of the life of this remark¬ 
able man. To appreciate the services which he ren¬ 
dered to astronomy, it is necessary to consider the 
ftate of the science at the time he commenced bis 
labors. The question between the rival theories of 
Ptolemy and Copernicus was then undecided; and 
as both hypotheses sufficed fat the explanation of 
the observed phenomena, and afforded nearly equal 
fficilities for calculation, no further advance could be 
made without more numerous and accurate obser- 
Taiions. This was precisely what Tycho under¬ 
took to supply. Born in a ffivorable position, po8< 
sensing independent resources, and liberally aided 
by the king of Denmark, he erected an observa¬ 
tory of more than regal magnificence; constructed 
or procured instruments superior in magnitude 
and accuracy to any that bad been previously 
seen; engaged the services of able and zealous 
assistants, and devoted himself to assiduous obser¬ 
vation during a long series of years. The result 
was the accumulation of a large mass of very ao- 
eorate observations, which, falling into the. bands 
of Kepler, led to the discovery of the true nature 
of the planetary orbits, and a complete revolution 
in astronomy. 

Although Tycho’s principal merit is that of a 
diligent and accurate observer, various results 
which be deduced from bis observations were im- 
poctant improvements in theory. He was the first 
who pointed out the diminution of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic. He detected several inequalities in 
the moon’s motions, and determined their law. 
He proved from the parallax of comets that these 
bodies are situated far beyond the orbit of the moon, 
and consequently that the heavens are not, as was 
then supposed, solid transparent spheres. He 
formed the first table of refractions; imperfect, no 
doubt, as it extended only to 45^ in altitude;-— 
but before the discovery of the telescope, the 
effect of refraction beyond that altitude was insen- 
atble. He introduced into practical Astronomy 
various improvements on the methods of observing; 
and he set the example of carefully verifying his 
instruments, and ascertaining the amount of instru¬ 
mental errors. But the most valuable result of his 
hfoors is his catalogue of fixed stars. The cata¬ 


logue, as originally published in the Pr0g y m m 0 
maia^ contained 777 stau»; hot the number was 
afterwards increased, by Kepler, from the miginal 
observations to X005; and it is to be kept in mind, 
that all the observations weie made with extra- 
meridional instruments, sad reduoed by the labori¬ 
ous method of distances. This monument of 
Tycho’s industry was republished last year, (1843,) 
along with some other ancient catalogues; under 
the care and at the expenae of a private gentleman, 
to whoae unostentatious liberality vanoua sciences, 
but especially astronomy, have been under import 
tant obligations.* 

The claim of Tycho to be regarded aa a martyr 
of scienoe rests solely on the circumstances, what¬ 
ever they were, that led to the withdrawal of his 
pensions, and bis exile from Denmark. Among 
the losses he sustained on this occasion, the one 
which he must have most deeply regretted was his 
observatory, which had been erected at so great 
aa expense, and of which his biographers have 
given such glowing descriptiooB<«^esciiptkxis 
which, were it not for the minuteness of their de¬ 
tails, and the confirmation they receive from the 
plans and drawings given by Tycho himself, we 
might sboost suppose to have belonged to a 
romance. The following extract will show Tycho’a 
notions of the accommodation required for an 
astronomer. After describmg the ceremony of 
laying the foundation, which was done in presence 
of the king, and at which copious libations of a 
variety of wines were offered for tha success of 
the undertaking,” Sir David Brewster thus pro¬ 
ceeds 

** The observatory was sonoiiodod by a rampart, 
each face of which was three hundred feet long. 
About the middle of each face the rampart became 
a semicircle, the inner diameter of which was 
ninety feet. The height of the rampart was 
twenty-two feet, and its thickness at the base 
twenty. Its four angles corre^xNided exactly 
with the four cardinal points, and at the north aud 
south angles were erected turrets, of which one 
was a printing-house, and the other the residence 
of the servants. Gates were erected at the east 
and west angles, and above them were apartments 
for the reception of strangers. Within the ram¬ 
part was a shrubbery with about three hundred 
varieties of trees; and at the centre of each semi¬ 
circular part of the rampart was a bower or sum¬ 
mer-house. This shrubbery surrounded the flower 
garden, which was terminated within by a circular 
wall about forty-five (bet high, which enclosed a 
more elevated area, in the oentro of which stood 
the principal building of the observatory, and from 
which four paths led to the above-mentioned 
angles, with as many doors for entering the gar¬ 
den. 

‘•The principal building was ifoout sixty feet 
square. The doors were placed on the east ami 
west sides; and to tbe north and south fronts were 
attached two round towers, whose inner diamoter 


♦“Thet^a^ogoe* of Ptokmy, Ulugh Beisb, Tycho 
Bn^6, Hevelius, deduced from the best antbontiea; with 
various Notes and Corrections, and a Preface to each 
Catalome.** By Francis Baily, Esq. Forming vol. xiii. 
of the Memaira o/the Bo^ JiUrinumical SxSuy. 
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WAS a.bont thirty-two ihot, and which formed the 
obaerratoriea, which had windows in their roof 
that could be opened towards any part of the 
hearens. The accommodations ror the family 
Were numerous and splendid. Under the obserra- 
lory, in the south tower, was the museum and 
library ; and below this, again, was the laboratory, 
in a subterraneous crypt, containing sixteen fVirna- 
ten of tarions kinds. Beneath this was a well 
forty feet deep, from which water was distributed 
hy syphons to every part of the building. 

** As the two tow’era couW not accommodate the 
instruments which Tycho required for hisobseiva- 
tions, he found it necessary to erect, on the hill 
about sixty paces to the south of Uranibtirg, a 
anbterronean observatory, in which he might place 
his larger instrumenls, which required to be ixmly 
fixed, and to be protected from the wind and 
weather. This observatory, which he called Sliern- 
herg, [SiiemMirgJ or the mountain of the stars, 
Consisted of several crypts, separated by solid 
waits, and to these there Was a subterranean nas- 
aage from the labotatoiT in Uraniburg. The 
various buildings which Tycho erected were iu 
^ regular style of architecture, and were highly 
ornamented, not otdy with external decorations, 
but with the statues and pictures of the most dis- 
tingoished astronomers, fiom Hipparchus and Pto¬ 
lemy down toOopemicus, and with mseriptionsaad 
poems in hoaorof astroiiomers.’’—(pp. 148—Ifil. 

Not the leest reaiarkable eircumstance connec- 
led with this magnifioeei structure, was hs speedy 
4lerasHtion> without apparent cause or object. 
fe>en when Gassendi wrote, the edifice, with idl 
lis towers and famparts, had entirely disappeared 
Jiam iega e$i ubi and when Picard was 

sent to Huem, by the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, in 16tl for the purpose of determining the 
exact position of the spot where the instruments 
had Mood, be found only some remains of founda¬ 
tions; the whole stmeture, he remarks, having 
been demolished soon after T 3 rcho’s departure, 
hod the materials partly used in the construction 
iC a fkim-hoose. WhsA renders its demolition 
taore unaccountable, is the circumstance, that in 
ttie time of Tycho the island contained only one 
village, with abont forty inhabitants. It could 
iearcely be necessary to pull down a castle to ob- 
nun bulling materials for the houses required for 
such a population. 

The causes of TyCho’s rupture with the tlanish 
court have been left by preceding biographers 
without satisfactory explanation; and Sir David 
Drewster has not thrown any new light on the 
subject. TyCho himself does not name his perse¬ 
cutors ; but, in his elegies and private letters, hints 
at vague charges of ingratitude and oppression ; 
declares he will tell all at the proper time and in 
the proper place; and piously suggests that his 
persecution was ordained by Providence, for the 
purpose of more widely diffusing a knowledge of 
astronomy. The reasons set forth in the following 
paragraph, afMl no satisfactory explanation of 
the mystery .— 

** For several years the studies of Tycho had 
huen treated with an unwilling toleration by the 


Banish court. Many of the fiohles envied the 
munificent estaMishment he had received from 
Frederick, and the liberal pension which he drew 
from the treasury. But among his most active 
enemies were some physicians, who envied his re¬ 
putation as a successful and a gratuitous practition¬ 
er of the healing art. Numbers of invalids flocked 
to Huen; and diseases, which resisted all othet 
methods of cure, are said to have yielded to the 
panacea! prescription of the astrologer. Uiid^ 
the influence of such motives, these individuals 
succeeded in exciting against Tycho the hostility 
of the court. They drew the public attention to 
the exhausted state of the treasury. They maiU*> 
tamed that he had possessed too long the estate in 
Norway, which might be given to men who labon- 
ed more usefully for the conunonwealth ; and they 
accused him of allowing the chapel at Rothschild 
to fall into decay.”—(p. 168.) 

The story about the jealousy the {diysiciana 
is given by Gassendi in rather stronger terms; but 
it would seem to rest on no better foundation than 
the following verses, in an degy composed fay 
Tycho on the occasion of his departure. After * 
alluding to his medical praotioe, be adds— 

“ Nec tamen bine lucrum sectabair, ut undiqne moris) 

Gratis quippe dabam pana labors gravi. 

Nknirun hoc fuerat cur taala odia invida sen^ 

Hinc abitus nostri manat origo vetus.’’ 

Jessenius, in the funeral oratien printed at the end 
of Gassendi’s Memoir, ascribes the cause of his 
misfortunes to his plainness of speech ; ** Nihfl 
fictum, nihil sirnulatum in ipso; sed scapham scar 
pham appellabat; unde omne quod sustinuit odium.” 
Our author, in common with the other biographeis 
of Tycho, has ascribed bis peraecutioD tb Walcheti- 
dorp, the President of the Danish Council, whose 
hostility is said to have had its origin in a quarrel 
about a dog. Some symptoms of public feeling 
having manifested themselves in favor of Tycho, 
after his retirement from Huen to Copeohageny 
Walchendorp-** a name,” says Sir David, “ whiclu 
while the heavens revolve, will be pronounced 
with horror by astronomers—saw the change of 
sentiment which his injuries had produced, and 
adopted an artful method of sheltering himself 
from public odium. • * • • * He appoint¬ 
ed a committee of two persons, one of whom was 
Thomas Feuchius, to report to the government oa 
the nature and utility of the studies of Tycho. 
These two individuals were entirely ignorant of 
astronomy and the use of instruments; and even 
if they had not, they would have been equally svhser^ 
viefit to the views of the minister. They reported 
that the studies of Tycho were of no value, and 
that they were not only useless, but noxious. 
Armed with this report, Walchendorp prohibited 
Tycho, in the king’s name, from continuing hik 
chemical cTperiments —(p. 171.) Passing ovet 
the assumed subserviency of Feuchius and his 
coadjutor, we may remark, that astronomers have 
no great reason to find fault with the sentence 
consequent on their report; nor is it probable that 
chemistry lost much by the proliibition of Tycho’e 
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experimeDts. The charges against Walchendorp 
would seem to require some further support, io 
order to entitle them to be receited as matter of 
authentic history. 

Beyond the credit due to Tycho as a practical 
astronomer, his character presents few points for 
admiration, and is even stained with the grossest 
weaknesses and defects. He was a believer in 
astrology, and a confirmed alchemistthe dis¬ 
coverer of a new elixir, or universal remedy, 
** which went by his name, and was sold in every 
apothecary’s shop as a specific against the diseases 
which were then ravaging Germany.” Astrolo¬ 
ger, alchemist, and quack, he also aspired to be 
regarded as a conjurer. ” He had various auto¬ 
mata, with which he delighted to astonish the 
peasants; and by means of invisible bells, which 
communicated with every part of his establishment, 
and which rung with the gentlest touch, he had 
great pleasure in bringing any of his pupils sud¬ 
denly before strangers, muttering at a particular 
time the words, ” Come hither, Peter,” as if he 
bad commanded their presence by some super¬ 
natural agency.’—(p. 196.) The following ex¬ 
tract shows that tlie study of astronomy had not 
elevated his mind above the most abject supersti¬ 
tions :— 

” If, on leaving home, he met with an old wo¬ 
man, or a hare, he returned immediately to his 
house. But the most extraordinary of all his pe¬ 
culiarities remains to be noticed:—When he lived 
at Uraniburg, he maintained an idiot of the name 
of Lep, who lay at his feet whenever he sat down 
to dinner, and whom he fed with his own hand. 
Persuaded that his mind, when moved, was capa¬ 
ble of foretelling future events, Tycho carefully 
remarked ever 3 rthing he said. Lest it should be 
supposed this was done to no purpose, Longoinon- 
tanus relates that when any person in the island 
was sick, Lep never, when interro^ted, failed to 
predict whether the patient would live or die.”— 
(p. 197.) 

Our author, in an eloquent paragraph, which we 
regret our limits will not permit us to transfer 
wholly to our pages, has, with a view to extenuate 
some of these defects of Tycho’s character, dis¬ 
cussed the question how far a belief in Alchemy, 
and the practice of its arts, have a foundation in 
the weakness of human nature ; and to what ex¬ 
tent they are compatible with piety and elevated 
moral feeling. We can only make room for the 
following passage :— 

” The history of learning furnishes ua with 
many examples of that species of delusion in which 
a OTeat mind submits itself to vulgar adulation, 
and renounces unwillingly, if it renounces at all, 
the unenviable reputation of supernatural agency. 
In cases where self-interest and ambition are the 
basis of this peculiarity of temperament, and in an 
age when the conjurer and the alchemist were the 
companions and even the idols of princes, it is easy 
to trace the steps by which a gifled sage retains 
bis ascendency among the ignorant. The heca¬ 
tomb, which IS sacrificed to the magician, he re¬ 
ceives as an oblation to his science; and conscious 


of possessing real endowments, the idol devouia 
the meats which are offered to him, without ana¬ 
lyzing the motives and expectations under which 
he is fed. Even when the idolater and his god 
are not placed in this transverse relation, the love 
of power or of notoriety is sufficient to induce 
good men to lend a too willing ear to vulgar testi- 
roony in favor of themselves; and in our own 
times, it is not common to repudiate the unmerited 
cheers of a popular assembly, or to ofifer a contra> 
diction to fictitious tales which record our taleala 
or our courage, our charity or our piety.”-—(p. 
101 .) 

We proceed now to a character of a Tery difler> 
ent class;—one of those rare men, says Laplace, 
whom nature bestows from time to time on tho 
sciences, in order to develope the great theories 
prepared by the labors of many ages. Kepler wu 
bom at Wiel, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, on the 
Slst of December, 1571, and was consequently 
twenty-four years younger than Tycho, and sevea 
years younger than Galileo. His fiither and mo¬ 
ther are represented as having both been of noble 
extraction, but reduced to indigence by their im¬ 
providence or bad condnet. The nobility of hk 
descent, however, afiforded him no immanity from 
the usual inconveniences of poverty; bis father, 
who had been a petty oflUcer in the Duke of Wir- 
temberg’s service, became ultimately the keeper 
of a tavern at Elmendiiigen ; and be himself, at 
the age of twelve years, was employed in menial 
ofiF.oes in this establishment. In his youth he was 
of a feeble and delicate constitution, and subjeet ts 
periodical attacks of severe illness. At the age of 
fifteen he was admitted into the school of the mon¬ 
astery of Maulbronn, whence, in doe time, be pro¬ 
ceeded to the university ofTnbingen. Here be 
had Michael Mcestlin for bis preceptor in raathe- 
matics—an astronomer of no mean repute, and te 
whom the credit is doe of being one of the fint 
who publicly taught the system of Copernicus. 
Under this tuition Kepler made rapid advances; 
and, on taking his degree of master, in 1591, he 
held the second place at the annual examination. 

In the biographies of great inventors we expect 
to find, almost as matter of course, not only some 
manifestations of the ruling passion in early yonth, 
but indulgence in the favorite pnrsaits at a more 
advanced period, in spite of every obstacle and dis¬ 
couragement. Thus Tycho was sent to Leipeie 
to study law, but passed his nights in measuring 
the distance of the stars. Galileo was placed al 
Pisa to study medicine, but gave his whole mind 
to mechanics. Kepler, however, cannot be cited 
as an example in illustration of the rule, for he 
took to astronomy as a matter of duty. On the 
recommendation of Moestlin, be was appointed, ia 
1594, to the professorship of astronomy at Grata 
—an ofiloe for which he had, at that time, no par¬ 
ticular qualification; and be himself states, thal 
he had no predilection for the science, but having 
been educated at the public expense, he felt him¬ 
self constrained to accept the first appointmeal 
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that was ofiered him. His attention being thus 
directed to astronomy, he embarked in the study 
with the eagerness for which he was remarkable 
through life, devoting the whole energies of his 
luind to discover the causes of the number, the 
size, and the nature of the planetary orbits. The 
fruits of this application appeared in 1596, in his 
** Prodromus of Cosmographical Dissertations 
a work of which the object appears to have been 
to prove, that the Creator of the universe had ob¬ 
served the relations among the fWe regular solids, 
in determining the order, number, and proportions 
of the planetary orbits. Wild and extravagant as 
were the theories propounded in this remarkable vol¬ 
ume, the boldness and originality of genius, as well 
as powers of application which it manifested, called 
forth the approbation of Galileo and Tycho, and 
stamped the author as one of the first astronomers 
of the age. Kepler's position at Grata was by no 
means an agreeable one. The feuds between the 
Catholics and Protestants, which then agitated the 
city, were a source of continual annoyance to him; 
his income was insufficient for his*support; he had 
married, and his wife's dowry having tumod out 
less than he had been led to expect, he was in¬ 
volved in disputes with her relations. In 1600 he 
▼isited Tycho at Prague, for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining from that astronomer more accurate data 
for the determination of the eccentricities of the 
planets; and an arrangement was proposed where- 
by he should become one of Tycho's assistants, 
^fore this plan could be carried into effect, Kep¬ 
ler, in consequence of fresh troubles at Grata, was 
induced to resign his appointment at that place; 
and being thus left without the means of subsist¬ 
ence, he applied for the professorship of medicine 
at Tubingen. From this purpose, which would 
probably have given an entirely different direction 
to his studies, he was dissuaded by Tycho; who 
invited him to Prague, presented him to the empe¬ 
ror, and procured for him the title and emoluments 
of imperial mathematician, on the condition that he 
should assist in reducing the observations. Lon- 
gomontanus was at that time Tycho's first assist¬ 
ant, and it was agreed that they should undertake 
the computation, from Tycho's observations, of an 
entirely new set of astronomical tables; to be 
called, in honor of the emperor, the **Rudolphine 
Tallies.” The proposal was encouraged by the 
emperor, who pledged himself to defray the ex¬ 
penses of the publication ; but the death of Tycho, 
io 1601, and the return of Longomontanus to Co¬ 
penhagen, put an end to the scheme for the pres¬ 
ent. 

Upon the death of Tycho, Kepler succeeded 
him as first mathematician to the emperor, and 
came into possession of his invaluable collection 
of observations. To this office a handsome salary 
was attached ; but the imperial treasury being 
drained by expensive wars, Kepler experienced 
great difficulties in providing a subsistence for his 
family. But his astronomical pursuits were not 


forgotten. No adverse circumstances were ca¬ 
pable of extinguishing his scientific ardor, and, 
whenever he directed bis vigorous mind to the in¬ 
vestigation of phenomena, he never failed to obtain 
interesting and original results.” At this period, 
he occupied himself with researches on the subject 
of refraction. His ** Supplement to Vitellio ” was 
published in 1604;—a work which contained the 
best account of astronomical optics then extant, 
and in which the offices performed by the different 
parts of the eye, in the act of vision, were first dis¬ 
tinctly explained. In 1611, he published another 
work on the same subject, his ** Dioptrics,'’ which 
contains the first theoretical explanation which was 
given of the construction of the telescope. But 
the most important result of his labors at this pe¬ 
riod of his life, and indeed by far the most valua¬ 
ble of all his productions, was bis ** Commentaries 
on the Motions of Mars,” which appeared in 1609. 
In this remarkable work he has recorded the vari¬ 
ous steps by which he was led to two of his great¬ 
est discoveries; namely, that the orbit of Mars is 
an ellipse having the sun in one of its foci; and 
that the time of describing any arc is proportioned 
to the area included between the curve and two 
straight lines drawn from the sun to the extremi¬ 
ties of the arc. These important laws, together 
with the correct views on gravity disclosed in this 
work, entitle its author to be regarded as the pre¬ 
cursor of Newton and Laplace, and the founder of 
celestial mechanics. 

As an account of this volume, and of Kepler’s 
principal astronomical discoveries, has been given 
in a former number of this Journal, we shall not 
dwell on them here, but proceed to give a few 
more incidents of his personal history. The mel¬ 
ancholy posture of his private afifairs about this 
time, is thus described by Sir David Brewster 

“ When Kepler presented to Rudolph the vol¬ 
ume which contained these fine discoveries, he re¬ 
minded him jocularly of his requiring the sinews 
of war to make similar attacks upon the other 
planets. The emperor, however, h^ more formi¬ 
dable enemies than Jupiter and Saturn, and from 
the treasury, which war had exhausted, he found 
it difficult to supply the wants of science. While 
Kepler was thus involved in the miseries of pov¬ 
erty, misfortunes of every kind filled up the cup 
of his adversity. His wife, who had long been the 
victim of low spirits, was seized, towards the end 
of 1610, with fever, epilepsy, and phrenitis, and 
before she had completely recovered, all his three 
children were simultaneously attacked with the 
small pox. His favorite son fell a victim to the 
malady, and, at the same time, Prague was rar- 
tially occupied by the troops of Leopold. The 
part of the city where Kepler resided was harassed 
ny the Bohemian levies, and, to crown the list of 
evils, the Austrian troops introduced the plague 
into the city.”—(p. 998.) 

In consequence of his pecuniary embarrassments. 
Kepler made an attempt to obtain a professorship 
at Linz, in Austria; but the emperor would not 
consent to his leaving Prague, and encouraged 
him with hopes of payment of the arrears of hia 
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•ilary. On the deaA of Rudolph, Kepler again 
receired the appointment of imperial mathemad- 
eian, and was allowed to accept the chair at Linz. 
Here he contracted his second marriage, and con¬ 
tinued to reside daring seren years, but with small 
improrement of his circamstances; fur under 
hlathias, the imperial tinances appear to have been 
in a still less flourishing state than under Rudolph ; 
snd Kepler, who depended mainly upon his pen¬ 
sion for his means of living, suffered great vexa^ 
tion in consequence of its remaining unpaid. ** In 
order,” he says, “ to defray the expense of the 
Ephemeris for two years, I hare been obliged to 
compose a vile prophesying almanac^ which is 
scarcefy more respectable than begging, unless from 
Its saving the emperor’s credit, who abandons me 
entirely, and would suflbr me to perish with hun- 
get.^’ But the death of Mathias in 1619 gave 
him hopes of better times; for the new emperor, 
Eerdinand III., not only renewed his appointment, 
hot promised to pay up all the arrears of his pen¬ 
sion ; and to famish him besides with the means 
of accomplishing the great object of his ambition, 
the publication of the Rudolphine Tables. In 
1692, Kepler published his Harmonices Mwndi, a 
work filled with speculations on a great variety of 
Subjects—geometry, music, astrology, astronomy, 
mnd metaphysics ; but chiefly remarkable, as con¬ 
taining the announcement of the relation which 
snbeists between the periodic times, and the mean 
distances of the planets. The beauty and extreme 
importance of this general law of the planetary 
system, is such as to render the burst of joy with 
which he announced it in no way extravagant:— 

** This law, as he himself informs us, first en¬ 
tered his mind on the 8th of March, 1618; but, 
having made an erroneous calculation, he was 
oblig^ to reject it. He resumed the subject on 
the 15th of May; and, having discovered his 
former error, recognized with transport the abs^ 
lute truth of a principle which, for seventeen years, 
bad been the object of his incessant labors. The 
delight which this grand discovery gave him had 
tio bounds. ‘ Nothing holds me,’ said he; ‘ I will 
indulge in my sacred fury; I will triumph over 
mankind by the honest confession that I have stolen 
the golden vases of the Egyptians to build up a 
tabernacle for my God, far away from the confines 
of Egypt. If you forgive me, I rejoice; if you 
are angry, I can bear it. The die is cast, the 
book is written, to be read either now or by pos-1 
terity, I care not which. It may well wiut a cen¬ 
tury for a reader, as €k>d has waited six dionsand 
years for an observer.’ ”—(p. 240.) 

The ” Rndbiphioe Tables,” in the preparation 
of which Kepler had been engaged for twenty-six 
years, after having been long delayed for want of 
funds to defray the expenses of the printing, and 
snbseqnently from the disturbed state of Germany 
during the wars of the reformation, were at length 
published in 1628. The work is remarkable in 
the history of astronomy, as containing the first 
tables which were calculated ou the hypothesis of 
elliptic orbits, and as exhibiting the science under 


the form in which h appears itt our OMdern trea¬ 
tises. The labor which Kepler bestowed on its 
preparation was enormous; mid it is emions toob- 
serve, that it was increased hf dm disoovery of ths 
logaritfaras; in oonseqnenoe of whidi, he was un¬ 
der the necessity of grringn different fbim to sem- 
rri of the tables, in order to adafR them to the new 
method of calculation. 

Kepler bad eontinued to reside at lira sbeo 
1622; but, about the time of the appearance of 
the ** Rudolphin^'TaWes,” he was invited by ths 
Duke of Friedland, a great patron of astrology, to 
take up his abode at Sagan, in Silena. Having 
solicited permission from the emperor to accept of 
this invitation, ^ the emperor did not hesitate to 
grant the request, and wonld gladly have transfer^ 
red Kepler’s arrears as well as hiinself to the service 
of a foreign prince.” Kepler accordingly removed 
his family to Sagan in 1629, and was fevorably 
received by the grand duke, who treated him with 
distinction and liberality, and procured for hhn a 
professorship in the University of Rostock. But 
it would seem as if no change had the power ef 
producing any amelioration of Kepler’s fortimes •— 

” In this remote sitaatioa, Kepler ftMuid it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to obtain jMyment of the imperial 
pension, which he still retain^. The arrears had 
accumulated to 8000 crowns; and be resolved to 
go to the imperial assembly at Ratisbon to make a 
final effort to obtain them. His sltempts, how¬ 
ever, were fruitless. The vexaSiau w^h this 
occasioned, and the great fatigue which he bad 
undergone, threw him into a violent fever, which 
is said to have been one of cold, and to have been 
accompanied with an iroposthnme in the brain, 
occasioned by too much stndy. Tliis disease 
baffled the skill of his physiciaiis, snd earned Iran 
oflT on the 6th of Novei^r, O. S., 1680, in the 
sixtieth (fifty-ninth] year of his age.”-—(p. 249.) 

Kepler’s name will always be associated with 
the discovery of the three laws which regulate the 
planetary motions; by which he effected a greater 
revolution in theoretical astronomy than ever had 
fallen, or can fall again, to the lot of any individ¬ 
ual. But he has many other claims upon our con¬ 
sideration. The ” Rudolphine Tables” were a 
most important contribution to practical astronomy, 
and would alone have sufficed to place him in the 
first rank among the promoters of that science; 
and various methods of observation and computa¬ 
tion suggested by him are still in use. His physi¬ 
cal speculatiooB, though frequently fanciful, and 
sometimes extravagant, always give evidence of 
enlarged views and great acuteness; and he nearly 
anticipated two of NewWu’s most important dis¬ 
coveries—^the law of gravitation, and the theory 
of the prismatic colors. In mathematics his 
knowledge was neither systematic nor very pro¬ 
found ; and the circumstance w'as unfortunate for 
himself, for greater proficiency in this science 
would have saved him an immensity of unneoes- 
sary calculations. Nevertheless, even here ha 
has left the impress of his genius. Hk method 
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■of «>lvmg tlie problem wbieb goes by hie name, is 
perbape as weU adapted for practical purposes as 
aay of the numerous sokiiions which have since 
been given ; and his treatise on gauging contains 
principles near akin to those on which the infini* 
lesimal calculus was aderwards built. No sooner 
had he heard of the invention of the Logarithms 
than he perceived its immense importance in astro- 
aomy; and immediately set about improving the 
theory, and computing and publishing new tables. 

Kepler's works are composed in a very singular 
style; for he not only gives the process of reason¬ 
ing through which he arrived at the conclusions 
ultimately adopted, but also a detailed account of 
all bis previous trials and failures. This frank¬ 
ness has perhaps been injurious to bis reputation, 
and occasioned his being represented as working 
in some measure in the dark, and arriving at im¬ 
portant results by accident. Thus, in a recent 
biography, we meet with such remarks as the lol- 
Jowing:—**lt is impossible not to admire Kep- 
for's singular good fortune in arriving at this cor¬ 
rect reault, in apite, or rather through the means, 
of his erroneous principles be had exerted 

his ingenuity in this direction, he might have 
wasted his life in useless labor if the orbit of 
Hara had been less oval, he would not have de¬ 
tected the true orbit by the method he followed 
—it is extraordinary that a supposition made for 
such a reason should have the luck to be the right 
one if the laws of the planetary orbits had 
chanced to have been any other than those wbiob 
cause them to describe ellipses, this lost singulsr 
oonfiraiation of an erroneous theory would not 
have taken place.” Whether Kepler would have 
discovered the laws of the plaseCary motions had 
they been different from what they are, is a ques¬ 
tion of extreuiely little importance. It is sufficient 
for his glory, and was sufficient for the wants of 
astroBomy, that he discovered the actnally existing 
laws;--and although the liveliness of his imagkia- 
tioo'—some prepossessions in favor of occult quali¬ 
ties and mystical properties, together with a want 
of method and system in his investigations—led 
him to give expression to many conjectures wluch 
would never have occurred to a mind otherwise 
constituied, or at least would have been suppressed 
when found to be erroneous—his laws of the plan¬ 
ets were discovered, according to our apprehen¬ 
sion, in the only way by which such discoveries 
could be made; namely, by deducing them (after 
bis own fashion, indeed) from the observations 
which were at his couimaod, and proving, by labo¬ 
rious csdculations, that they accurately represented 
those obeervatioiis. Sir David Brewster has 
placed this matter in ks proper tight:— 

“ Kepler,he observes, ** has fortunately left 
behind him a full account of the methods by which 
he arrived at his great discoveries. What other 
philosophers have studiously concealed, Kepler 
has openly avowed and minutely detailed; and we 
have no hesitation in considermg these details as 
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the most valuable presetit that has ever been given 
to science, and as deserving the careful study of 
all who seek to emulate his immortal achieve¬ 
ments. It has been asserted that Newton made 
his discoveries by following a different method; 
but this is a mere assumption, as Newton has never 
favored the world with any account of the errone¬ 
ous speculations and the fW^uent failures, which 
must have preceded his ultimate success. Had 
Kepler done the same, by recording only the final 
steps of his inquiries, his methods of investigation 
would have obtained the highest celebrity, and 
would have been held up to future ages as a pat¬ 
tern for their imitation. But such was the eaador 
of his mind, and such his inordinate love of truth, 
that he not only recorded his wildest fitncies, but 
emblazoned even his greatest errors. If Newton 
had indulged us with the same insight into his 
physical inquiries, We should have witnessed thb 
same processes which urere employed by Kepler, 
modified only by the diflerent characters and iatea- 
sities of their imaginative powers.”—(p. 264.) 

The personal character of Kepler has been vety 
folly developed by himself, in his various works 
and epistolary oorreepondence; and foe incidenta 
of his life, eoDected chiefly from the same sources, 
have been succinctly narrated in the Memoirs pre¬ 
fixed to the Collection of Letters peblished 1^ 
Hanseh. History presents to our ccnsideratioti 
few more remarkable eharacters. IBs struggles 
with the world excite our sympathy; hb ardot 
and enthusiasm our admiration. It is, no donbt, 
«i affieting consideration, that a man whose ge¬ 
nius and indomitable energy have done so much 
for the advancement of human knowledge, should 
have encountered so nnpropitious a fate; yet if 
we dispassionately eonsider the ohreumstanees, we 
may see reason to donbt whether science was in 
any respect the cause of his misfortunes. If his 
salary was irregularly pmd, the irregularity was 
owing to political causes, and foe unfavorable eir- 
cumstanoes of the tiroes. Religrions controversies, 
domestic misfortunes, war, and the plague, ars 
calamities to which the learned and the illiterate 
are subject indiscriminately. No doubt all hia 
misfortunes were aggravated by the narrowness 
of his circumstances; but it is by no means certain 
that his circumstanees would have been more prss*^ 
perous had he foHowed any other pursuit, though 
h is probable that in that case the world would 
never have heard of them. His condition, hard 
as it w'as, was not without its shades of light. Hit 
lofty title of imperial Mathematician gave him oA- 
oial consequence among those with whom he lived; 
and to an enthusiast like Kepler, the consciousneaa 
that his discoveries would occupy a prominent 
place in the future history of science, was a coin- 
petisatkm for many evils. Of the importance he 
attached to his successful labors, he gives us a 
proof hi his declaration, that he would not ex¬ 
change his discovery of the analogy of the plane¬ 
tary orbits with the five regular solids for the whole 
Electorate of Saxony. We see no just ground 
for imputing a disregard of science to Rudolpk 
and his suooeseors, who certainly were in no oon- 
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dition to appreciate Kepler's merits, and whose | 
Ikror was conferred on him in his character of 
astrologer. It is, indeed, remarkable how little 
Kepler's merits were understood in his own age. 
Galileo had no conception of the importance of 
his discoveries:—they were little considered by 
Gassendi—they were undervalued by Riccioli— 
they were never mentioned by Descartes. It was 
an honor reserved for Newton to estimate them at 
their true value." Such are the words of the 
late Professor Playfair; yet it is satisfactory to 
observe, that even before the time of Newton 
their merit was perceived and acknowledged by one 
astronomer at least in our own country. Horrox 
describes them as not only valuable, but as more 
valuable than those of all other astronomers put 
together—**Pergo igitur ad Astronomic pnoci- 
pern, J. Keplerum; cujus nnius viri inventis, non 
est hamm artium peritus qui neget plus debere 
astronomiam quam ceteris in universum." 

The misfortunes of Galileo, Tycho, and Kepler, 
arose from peculiar and accidental circumstances; 
and the sovereigns under whom they lived deserve 
the praise of having been munificent patrons of 
science. The following incident in the life of 
Kepler, gives Sir David Brewster an opportunity 
of glancing at the encouragement held out to 
Bcieutifio pursuits in our own country. Kepler, it 
seems, upon one occasion received a visit from Sir 
Henry Wotton, Ambassador from England to the 
states of Venice, and was invited by him to take 
up bis residence in England. Sir David thinks it 
iprobablethat the invitation proceeded from the sov- 
•ereign, who made Kepler a distinct offer through 
ihis ambassador; and upon this supposition he 
Ahns expresses himself:—If the imperial mathe¬ 
matician had no other assurance of a comfortable 
home in England than that of Sir Henry Wotton, 
.he acted a wise part in distrusting it; and we 
iie^iee that the sacred name of Kepler was thus 
.withheld from the long list of distinguished char¬ 
acters whom England has starved and dishon- 
.med."—(p. 343.) 

It wonld far exceed the limits we have now left, 
:aiid it ris not by any means within the scope of 
•our inteilion, to enter upon a discussion of the 
question painted at in this startling allegation. In 
.the long list of distinguished characters whose 
.names haveahed a lustre on British science during 
the last two or three centuries, there are, indeed, 
many whose success in the world has fallen far 
ehort of their merits; but to represent them as 
having been dishonored in not being the recipients 
of pecuniary supplies from the public treasury, is 
to make use of a strong, if not a perverse figure 
of speech. Science in England, has not, it is 
true, been fostered hy state provisions; yet if we 
look to results, our system (if it may be so called) 
iCannothe pronounced to have been unsuccessful; 
'for on reference to the history of the great and 
;Aiadaanental diseoveries by which the various aci- 


enoes have been advanced to their present state. It 
will not assuredly be found that England has any 
reason to blush for her share of them. That sci¬ 
ence has derived some important benefits from the 
pensioned academies which have been instituted 
and maintained by some of the continental gov¬ 
ernments, is a proposition which it would be idle 
to dispute: but such establishments are little in 
harmony with our political institutions; ahd in 
proportion as wealth and intelligence are more 
generally diffused, they become more and more 
nnnecessary. A British institute, maintained at 
the public expense, while it might perhaps provide 
for a few meritorious individuals, would, it is to 
be feared, give rise to much jobbing and jealousy; 
and would neither accelerate the progress of sci¬ 
ence, nor lessen the number of its martyrs. 

We must now uke leave of this publication. 
Considering the eminent station its author has 
long occupied among European philosophers, and 
the number and importance of his contributions to 
some of the highest and most difficult branches of 
physical inquiry, it cannot add to his reputation. 
It was probably undertaken as a relaxation from 
more severe labor, and regarded by him as of no 
great importance. We confess, however, that we 
look upon it in a different light. Next to labors 
which tend to enlarge the existing boundaries of 
knowledge, the most useful service, perhaps, which 
can now be rendered to science, is the faithful expo¬ 
sition of the discoveries and claims of its greatest 
benefactors; for, after all, the hope of receiving 
the approbation and applause of future ages is the 
best and most honorable incentive to scientific 
enterprise. It is also of no small importance to 
the student, that the methods of the original dis¬ 
coveries should be reviewed from time to time by 
those who, starting from a higher vantage-ground, 
have succeeded, like the present author, in going 
far beyond them in the same paths of inquiry; for 
it is thus that the connection between the different 
states of a science, and the continuity of the chain 
of discovery, are best preserved and made evident. 
For these reasons, we look upon the work, mod¬ 
erate as it is in extent, as calculated to do good 
service to the cause to which its author has so 
successfully consecrated his life and his labors. 


Flowers are made the type of what is fading; 
but the moralist does not look deep enough—me 
seed of the flower is forever repnmuced, and, as 
we so often see, retains its vitality for ages. A 
pea taken from a vase found in an Egyptian sar¬ 
cophagus, and supposed to be 2,844 years old, has 
germinated in the garden of Mr. Grimstone, at 
High^te, and there are now nineteen pods on it. 
The flower of the pea was white, but of a peculiar 
form. So, if these nineteen podfuls were cooked, 
the Englis^an of the nineteenth century would 
eat with his lamb peas one generation later than 
the peas that fed the Egyptian in the days ot bie- 
loglyphics! 
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LINES TO THE MEMORY OP AN IDIOT GIRL. 

Who, helpless, hopeless being, who 
Shall strew a flower upcm thy grave; 

Or who from mute oblivion’s power 
Thy disregarded name shall savet 

Honor and wealth and learning's store 
The votive um remembers long. 

And e’en the annals of the poor 
Live in the bard’s immortal song. 

Bat a blank stone best stories thee 

Whom wealth, nor sense, nor fame would find. 

Poorer than aught beside we see, 

A human form without a mind— 

A casket gemless! yet for thee 
Pity shall grave a simple tale, 

And reason shall a moral see, 

And fancy paint for our avail. 

Tes, it shall paint thy hapless form, 

Clad decent in its russet weeds. 

Happy in aimless wanderings long, 

And pleased thy father’s flock to feed. 

With vacant, artless smile thon bore, 

Patient, the scoflfer’s cruel jest. 

With viewless gaze could pass it o’er 
And turn it pointless from thy breast. 

Though language was forbid to trace 
The mifomied chaos of thy mind. 

And thy rude sound no ear could guess 
Save through parental instinct kind; 

Yet unto every human form, 

Clings imitation, mystic power! 

And thou wert fond and proud to own 
The school-time’s regulated hour, 

And on the mutilated page 
Matter the mimic lesson’s tone. 

And, e’er the school-boy’s task was said. 
Brought ever and anon thy own. 

And many a truant boy would seek 
And drag reluctant to his place— 

And ofl the master’s solemn rule 
Would mock, with grave and apt grimace. 

And every guileless heart would love 
A nature so estranged from wrong— 

And every infant would protect 

Thee from the passing traveller’s tongue. 

Thy primal joy was still to be 
Where holy congregations bow,— 

Rapt in wild transport when they sung— 

And when they prayed would bend thee low. 

O Nature! wheresc'er thou art. 

Some latent worship still is there— 

Blush ye, whose form without a heart. 

The idiot’s plea can never share. 

Poor guiltless thing! these eighteen years 
Parental care had reared alone— 

Then, lest thou e’er should want their care. 
Heaven took thee spotless to its own. 

For many a watching eye of love 
Thy sickness, and thy death did cheer; 

Though reason weeps not, she allows 
The instinct of a parent’s tear. 


Poor ^iltless thing! forgot by man. 

The hillock’s all remains of thee!— 

To merely mortal man it may— 

But faith another sight can see. 

For what a burst of mind shall be 
When disencumbered from this clod. 

Thou, who on earth conldst nothing see 
Shall rise to comprehend thy God! 

Oh! could thy spirit teach ns now. 

Full many a truth the gay might learn— 

The value of a blameless life 
Fun many a sinner might discern! 

Yes! they might learn, who waste their time, 
What it mnst he to know no sin; 

They who pollute the soul’s sweet prime. 
What to be spotless, pure, within! 

Whoe’er thou art, go seek her grave, 

All ye who sport in folly’s way; 

And as the gale the grass shall wave, 

List to a voice that seems to say— 

“ ’T is not the measure of thy |>owers 
To which th’ eternal meed is given— 

’T is wasted or improved hours 
That forfeit or secure Uiy heaven.” 


The Day Hours of ike Church, with the Gregorian 

Tones, Part 1. Containing the Ordinary Of* 

fices through the week. 

An arrangement of certain Psalms, Collects, 
Hymns, &c., to be repeated throughout the week 
by devout church-people, at Lauds, Prime, Tierce, 
Sext, Nones, Vespers, and Compline,—that is to 
say, evei^ day and all day long. The curious 
feature of this book is the attempt to restore, in 
chanting the Psalms of the Reformed Church, the 
monotonous unison of the Gregorian tones. This 
music, however venerable and fine in itself, is so 
decidedly characteristic of the Romish ritual, that 
its adoption would justify the worst fears as to the 
ulterior designs of a certain not uninfluential 
Church party. A finer or truer standard of ecclesi¬ 
astical music than exists in Boyce’s Cathedral 
Services cannot be found; and our church-perform¬ 
ances, where they want improvement, need look 
no higher.— Spectator, 


The Vital Statistics of Glasgow, By Alkxandsr 
Watt, LL.D., &c. 

This is a very elaborate and useful publication, 
reflecting great credit on the Co^ration of Glas¬ 
gow, and their city statist Dr. Watt. It exhibits, 
in minute detail, and in many varieties of phase, 
the deaths and marriages in the city, and the births 
so far as they are recorded. The deaths are more 
especially elaborated; not as a matter of mere sin¬ 
gular display, but with a view to get at the physi¬ 
cal laws which appear to govern the amount of 
deaths at different ages, from the different diseases. 
The causes of the excess of mortality in certain 
districts over other districts, and of one locality 
over another in the same district, are also investi¬ 
gate. Among these causes. Dr. Watt mentions 
drainage and ventilation as important: he assigns 
a good deal to want of cleanlin^, to intemperance, 
and something to atmospheric influence, but more 
than all to destitution. It is remarkable how dis¬ 
ease and mortality increase with distress or bad 
times; the increase appearing to fldl upon the 
destitute.—fijpectator. 
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From the Examiner. 

Essays on Natural History^ Ornithology, By 
Charles Waterton, Esq., author of Wan¬ 
derings in South Ameriea.” Second series: 
With a Continuation of the Autobiography of 
the Author. Longman Co. 

It gives us hearty pleasure to meet with Mr. 
Watertoo again. To miserable mortak ** close in 
populous cities pent,’* his books are as a vigorous 
autumn air. He hints that this may be h» last. 
But be must write many more before he comes to 
any such deterroinatioo, and after be has come to 
it. break k as soon as may be. He is a charming 
writer. Candid, cordial, good-hearted, and fuH of 
the mint masculine sympathies. 

Mr. Wateiton’s Autobiography will rank with 
the moat piquant and comprehensive pieces of that 
kind of writing in the kiignage. The principal 
roattera described in the present Conrinuation are 
a jonmey to the continent, and a shipwreck off the 
Isle of Elba. Bat we read alao, with the greatest 
•atisfaetioa, that the peomisee at Waiton Hall are 
*at last effectually cleared of every HaneveriaA rat, 
young and old; Hercules having once more proved 
himself more than a match for Cacns. 

We ealiad Mr. Wateiton’s last little book of 
Essays^ a bin for the relief of animal disabili¬ 
ties, and we say the satne of its successor. The 
persectrtad and defbmed of the dnmb creation con¬ 
tinue to find their champion and defender in Mr. 
WatortOQ. To the oases of the Bam Owl, the 
Starling, Cbe Hedgehog, the Magpie, the Raven. 
4he Jay, sad tlie Ceimorant; to say nofthkif of 
each matters as heretic denials of nose to the vul¬ 
ture, of natural appetite to the crocodile, and of 
reasonable courage to the alligator; we have now 
to add defences ef the Tead and the Polecat. 

> Let on hear whas the charky of Mr. Waterton 
een suggest on these uninviting subjects. If he is 
a good hater on some points he is a good lover on 
many more; and in what appears deformity to vol- 
gar observers of nature he knows where to find a 
beauty and a fitness. So pays he back with interest 
the gratkede he owes her, fer the intimato friend¬ 
ship and communion in which he has passed his life. 

TBE TOAD. 

** That poor, despised, and harmless reptile, is 
admirable in ks proportions, and has an eye of 
such transcendent b^uty, that when I find one I 
place it on my hand to view it more minutely. Its 
skin, Uks so completely a^dfepted to the subter¬ 
raneous places into which it goes fur shelter, is 
well worthy the attention of the philosopher. As 
this little animal is innocuous, I feel sorry when I 
see it tramnled under foot by inconsiderate people, 
who have learned from their grandmothers that it 
is full of venom.” 

a woBD roa tru volicat. 

”Oq being told that this ill-scented animal dis¬ 
charges a *finid given him by Nature as a de¬ 
fence,’ I cannot refrain from asking, by what 
power of intuition the polecat is convinced that a 
smell, wturally agreeable to itself, is absolutely 
intolerable to man! Did birds and beasts apeak 


an iut^li^le kmguajra, as they are said to hens 
done in the days of Ovid, we should get at their 
true history with mater ease; and onr ofnKhol- 
ogy would be mu^ mere free frem the r e min ce 
which at present pervades • The 

stinking polecat, shunned by most peo^ and per¬ 
secuted by everybody, presents to our view a sym¬ 
metry of no ordinary beauty. The length of his 
body is wonderfuny well ^apted to that of bis 
neck; and when he carries his prey, there is auch 
a stateliness in his whole contour, that it is impos¬ 
sible not to be struck with the efegaace of his 
motions.” 

Somebody oonaidered these veiy. had tastes, and 
thought to condemn them properly hy comparing 
Mr. Waterton to a carrion crow. Bet coeaparison 
with a bird of even euch notoriooriy bad character 
and filthy habits did not disturb Mr. Waterton. 
He contented himself, speaking in the character of 
the crow, with thanking the somebody aforesaid 
for a store of tainted Ibod aepplaed ia his Biog¬ 
raphy of Birds, The atlaek ie not hkely to he re¬ 
peated. 

The truth ia that Mr. Waterton hee the hettei 
of all his opponmits ea peiats of this kind. None 
of them have his omoavt of keen and eriginsl ob¬ 
servation ; few have studied nature so closely with 
their own eyes; aone, under whatooever rough¬ 
ness of speech disguised, ean apeak of al her 
works with sueh a hearty toleraace and large good 
will. His books, with little of the learned pre¬ 
tences, have a store of cheerful wisdom ia t^m 
which yields unfeiling mslzacliveaeas and plea¬ 
sure. 

” When we talk of this ugly animal, or of that 
deformed reptile, or of such a pemioioas 
the true solution ef these remarks is, that we avoid 
the bear because he would bng us to death: that 
we dread the cayman because he would swrilow 
us; and that we abhor the bug on account of ita 
bite and unsavory smell. Still, whilst we are ex¬ 
amining these animals as they lie dead before ns, 
we may remark with the monater Nero, treading 
over his own prostrate mother, we did not think 
that they had been so handsome. In our rambles 
up and down this globe, when we felt in with ani¬ 
mals whose shape appears to us ekher defective or 
deformed, and whose habits cannot be accounted 
for, we may lay it down to m eeitainty, that the 
work of our great Creator is perfect in all its 
parts; and that we are at a loss how to turn it to 
our profit, solely because we have not spent a 
sufficient time at school, in the instructive field of 
nature.” 

On the other hand, truth will not let him leave 
a popular tradition nneoatradieted, hawavor fevor- 
ing to his favorites it may be. The song of the 
swan, for instance. Bear as his Ovid is, and still 
read with boyish ardor as he sits up in trees, he is 
forced to object to the song of 

THE DYING SWAN. 

“ Once I had an opportunity, which rarely oc¬ 
curs, of being with a swan in its last illnest. 
Although 1 gave no credence to the extravagant 
notion which antiquity had entertained of nMNodv 
from the mouth of the dying swan, still I felt 
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■■TiiHiii ts bear Bome plaintive eoand or other, 
aome soft isSeotion of the voice, which might tend 
to joatifj that notion in a small degree. But 1 
was disappointed. 

This poor swan was a great favorite, and had 
been the pride of the lalm time out of muid. 
Those who spend their life in the oountry, and 
pa? attention to the ordinary movements of Urds, 
will easily observe a change iu them, whenever 
their health is on the decline. 1 perceived that 
the plumage of this swan put on a weather-beaten 
appearasce, and that the bird itself no longer 
raised the feathers of his wings, as he pas^ 
through the water before me. Judging that he 
was unwell, 1 gave orders that he should be sup¬ 
plied with bread and boiled potatoes. Of these be 
ate sparingly, and in a day or two he changed his 
quarters, probably for want of sufficient shelter 
the wind. Having found his way down to 
the stables, he got upon a amall fishpond there, 
out of the reach of storms. From this time he 
never fended for food, but he continued to take a 
hule white bread now and then from my hand. 
At last he refused this ; and then he left the water 
for good and all, and sat down on the margin of 
the pond, with evident signs of near-approaching 
death. He soon became too weak to support his 
long neck in an upright position. He sodded, and 
then tried to recover himself, and then nodded 
again, and again held up bis head; till at last, 
quite enfeebl^ and worn out, his head fell gently 
on the grass, his wings became expanded a trifle 
or so, and he died whilst I was looking oo. This 
was in the afternoon, and I had every facility of 
watching his departing hour, for I was attending 
tbe masons, some thirty yards from the pond to 
which tlie swan had retired. He never even ut¬ 
tered bis wonted cry, nor so much as a sound, to 
indicate what he felt within.'’ 

It is gfratifying to learn from Mr. Watetton, in a 
subsequent passage, that all the inconsistent and 
unaccountable actions of this world are not the 
exclusive property of the human being. 

“ Whilst 1 am actually writing this, there are 
two geese on the lawn before me. One of them is 
a Canada goose, the other a barnacle gander. The 
latter is about half the size of the former. Not¬ 
withstanding this disparity, the old fool of a goose 
has taken the insignificant little fellow into connu¬ 
bial favor, although there are four-and-twenty 
others of the Canada species here, from which she 
has it fully in her power to make a more profitable 
choice. Singular to tell, this is the third year that 
these infatuated simpletons have paired, and the 
goose laid i^gs, without any chance of a progeny. 
And, in high quarters, sometimes unions take 
place, where the husband is ignorant of the lan¬ 
guage of his wife, and the wife of that of her 
husband. • • • ♦ My tom-cat, apparently an 
oxeelleot mouser, will sometimes prefer a dry bis¬ 
cuit to a mutton ebop. Sterne's ass seemed to 
relish macarooo. Did all asses relish macaroon, 
we might doubt the fitness of the Spanish proverb, 
^ Li miel no et para la boea del asnoHoney is 
But made for the mouth of the ass. Parrots in 
cages will pull off their own feathers, and eat 
them by the dozen. Blackbirds, although on very 
short allowance, caused by the frosty weather, 
would not touch their favorite ivy hemes, wbieh 
were thrown down in abundance for them in the 
garden of my friend, Mr. Loudon of Bayswator. I 


knew a healthy old owl who took her confiscmcBt 
so much to that she refused all kind of foods 
and died at last for want of it. And, when I wan 
in the Mediterranean Sea, I saw a brute in the 
shape of a man, swallow pieces of raw fowl 
(which he had torn asunder, feathers and all,) with 
as much avidity as Sir Robert Peel devours our 
iocomea.” 

In a later page of the book, we most not omit to 
add, amende is made to little Barnacle. AH the 
eggs of which he is parent do not prove addle. 
The exertions of the ^thfnl couple are rewarded 
ai last; the unpromising choice of the old fool of 
a Canadian vindicated; and Mr. Watertos obliged 
good-humoredly to confess that he stands con¬ 
vinced by a hybrid, reprimanded by a gander, and 
instructed by a goose. 

** Last year this incongruous though persevering 
couple visited the island again, and proceeded with 
the work of incubation in the same place, and 
upon hay which had been purposely renewed. 
Nothing could exceed the assiduity with which 
the little Barnacle stood guard, often on one leg, 
over his bulky partner, day after day, as she was 
performing her tedious task. If anybody ap¬ 
proached the place, his cackling was incessant; 
he would run at him with the fury of a turkey- 
cock ; he would jump up at his knees, and not 
desist in his aggressions notil the intruder had 
retired. There was something so remarkably dis¬ 
proportionate betwixt this goose and gander, that 
1 gave to this the name of Mopsus, and to that the 
name of Nisa; and I would sometimes ask tbe 
splendid Canadian Nisa, as she sat on her eggs, 
how she could possibly have lost her heart to so 
diminutive a little fellow as Barnacle Mopsus, 
when she had so many of her own comely species 
present, from which to choose a happy and efficient 
partner. 

** The whole affair appeared to be one of ridicule 
and bad taste; and I was quite prepared for a ter¬ 
mination of it, similar to that of the preceding 
years, when behold' to my otter astonishment, out 
came two young ones, the remainder of tbe five 
eggs being addle. 

** The vociferous gesticulations and strutting of 
little Mopsus were beyond endurance, when he 
first got sight of his long-Iooked-for progeny. He 
screamed ^oud, whilst Nisa hdped him to attack 
me w'ith their united wings and hissings as I 
approached the nest in order to convey Uie little 
ones to the water ; for the place at which the old 
birds were wont to get upon tbe island lay at some 
distance, and I preferred to launch them close to 
the cherry-tree, which done, the parents immedU 
ately jumped down into the water below, and then 
swam oflf with them to the opposite shore. This 
loving couple, apparently so ill-assorted and dis* 
proportionate, has brought up the progeny with 
great care and success. It hss now arrived si its 
full growth, and is in mature plumage. • • • 

I am writing this in the middle of February. Inn 
fortnight or three weeks store, as the breeding 
season approaches, perhaps my Utile Mopsus ana 
his beauteous Nisa may try their luck omce more, 
at the bole of tbe superannuated cherry-tree. 1 
shall have all in readiness, and shall be glad to ss# 
them.” 

We must place beside this picture of fomllj^ 
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Idre a iiibjeet of fieree hatred equally worthy of the 
master. Edwin Landseer nerer painted a picture 
inore finely characteristic, more spirited and dra¬ 
matic, than this of 

A HAM riGRT. 

** On Easter Sunday, in the aflernoon, as I was 
proceeding, with my brother-in-law, Mr. Carr, to 
took at a wild-duck^s nest in an adja^nt wood, we 
saw two hares fighting with inconceivable fury on 
the open ground, about a hundred and fif\v yards 
distant from os. They stood on their hinder legs 
like two bull-dogs resolntely bent on destruction. 

Having watched them for about a quarter of an 
hour, we then entered the wood ;—I observing to 
Mr. Carr that we should find them engaged on our 
return. 

** We staid in the wood some ten minutes, and 
on leaving it, we saw the bares still in desperate 
battle. They had moved along the hill side, and 
the grass was strongly marked with their down for 
a space of twenty yaHs. At last, one of the syl¬ 
van warriors fell on its side, and never got upon its 
legs again. Its ant^ooist then retreated for a 
yard or so,—stood still for a minute, as if in con¬ 
templation, and then rushed vengefuUy on the fall¬ 
en foe. This retreat and advance was performed 
many times;—the conqueror striking his prostrate 
adversary with its fore feet, and clearing ofif great 
quantities of down with them. 

** In the mean time, the vanquished hare rolled 
over and over again, but could not recover the use 
of its legs, although it made several attempts to do 
so. Its movemenu put you in mind of a drunken 
man trying to ^t up from the floor, aAer a hard 
night m £e ale-house. It now lay still on the 
^und, effectually subdued; whilst the other con¬ 
tinued its attacks upon it, with the fury of a little 
demon. Seeing that the fight was over, we ap¬ 
proached the scene of action,—the conqueror hare 
retiring as we drew near. 

I ^k up the fallen combatant just as it was 
breathing its last. Both its aides had been com- 

M bared of fur, and large patches of down 
en torn from its back and belly. It was a 
well-conditioned buck hare, weighing, I should 
suppose, some seven or eight pounds. 

** Mr. Carr*s groom was standing by the stable 
door, as 1 came op with the hare in my hand. 
Here, John, said I, take this to your own house, 
and get your wife to dress it for your family;—it 
is none the worse for being killed on Blaster Sun¬ 
day ;—and then I told him how it had come into 
my possession. He thanked me kindly for it; and 
I learnt from Mr. Carr, at the end of the week, that 
John's wife had made it into a pie, with the addi¬ 
tion of a few rashers of bacon;—that it proved to 
be uncommonly good;—and that they would all 
rentember, for many years to come, the fight be¬ 
twixt the two hares in the park at Walton Hall, on 
Easter Sunday afternoon, the 16th of April, 1843.” 

Our last extracts are fVom the Autobisgraphy. 

CONTINENTAL NUISANCES. 

“ There are many things in Rome which ofliend 
eur English feelings, alUmgh the natives do not 
seem to be at all a^ted by them. Thus all the 
spouts send down torrents oi water from the eaves 
of the houses into the streets below, inflicting a 
deluge on those who have not learned the art of 
threading their way successivelv through the spaces 
•which intervene betwixt the desceDdiog torrents. 


Many a time have I received on my dioalden this 
annoj^ing fall of water. The streets, too, are 
abominably filthy with offensive matter, causing a 
nuisance which would not be tolerated for a single 
day in an English town ; and within the entrance 
door of many of their dwellings there may be sees 
a pool which loudly calb for the mop, if the purity 
of ladies’ flounces be an ob^t worthy of attention. 
Again; the kitchens of these Italians appear as 
though they bad never once been whitewashed 
since the days of Ancient Home; whilst their 
cooking utensib are, at times, none of the most 
cbanly. A friend of mine had ordered an omelet 
for sn pper. His servant, on going aoeidemally into 
the kitchen, saw the cook preparing it in a kind of 
thing which I dare not exactly describe. But the 
reader will understand me when I inform him tliat 
the filthy rascal, not having a proper kitchen-pan 
at hand, had actually been up into the bedroom 
for a substitute. Our English maid once express¬ 
ing a wish for a culinary utensil, in order to pour 
some broth into it, the Italian servant had one in 
her eye which would just suit. She went and 
brought the brass pan in which we regularly 
washed our feet.” 

THE UR1>-MARXBT OF ROM. 

” I fear the world will rebuke me when I tell it, 
that, instead of ferreting out antiquities and visiting 
modern schools of sculpture and of painting, I 
passed a considerable portion of my time in the 
extensive bird-market of Rome. I most however 
remark, that the studio of Yalbti, the renowned 
painter of wild boars, had great attractions for me; 
and I have now at home, a wild boar done by him 
in so masterly a style, and finished so exquisitely, 
that it obtains unqualified approbation from all wm 
inspect it. 

” The bird-market of Rome » heM in the en¬ 
virons of the Rotunda, fonnerly the Pantkeen. 
Nothing astonished me more than the quantities of 
birds which were daily exposed for sale during the 
season; I could oAen count above four hundred 
thrushes and blackbirds, ami often a hundred robin 
red-breasts in one quarter of it; with twice as 
many larks, and other amall birds in vast profuaion. 
In the course of one day, seventeen thousand quaib 
have passed the Roman custom-house; these pret¬ 
ty vernal and autumnal travellera are taken in nets 
of prodigious exteui on the shores oi the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In the spriug of the year and at the cloeo 
of summer, cartloads of ringdoves arrive at the 
stalb near the Rotuoda. At first the venders 
were shy with me ; but as we got better acquaint¬ 
ed, nothing could surpass their civility, and their 
wishes to impart every information to me; asd 
when they bad procured a fine and rare specimen, 
they always put it in a drawer apart for me. 
These birdroen outwardly had the appexranee of 
Italian banditti, but it was all outside and nolhing 
more, they were good men notwithstanding their 
uncouth looks, and good Chnstians too, for 1 could 
see them wailing at the door of the church of the 
Jesuits, by half-past four o'clock on a winter's 
morning, to be ready for the first mass.” 

We close the book reluctantly. We should like 
to have given its protest against the pbibothropy 
of the New Chimney Sweeping Act. Mr. Water- 
ton’s proposition to transform into geeee the legis¬ 
lative Solons who distinguished themselves by that 
measure, and to condemn them lo psm down e« 
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€himne 3 rs onca a month to do the needful with 
their wings and beaks, has our friendly eoncurrenoe. 
We have not quoted the half of what we bad 
marked; but enough, we think, to interest the 
reader heartily. Mr. Waterton's plain-speaking 
eandor would almost give credibility to a Catholic 
marvel. His own absolute belief of what he tells, 
you can never doubt, whether Catholic or Protest- 
ant. Let us add that his love to his old fallen 
faith we respect; though, with other views of the 
hopes and history of man, we cannot profess to 
Bjrmpathize with the forms of devotion it assumes. 

It only remains for us to give the reader one 
more decisive reason why he should purchase this 
pleasing little volume. It is, says Mr. Waierton, 
an unsolicited donation to the widow of my poor 
departed friend, Mr. Louden, whose vast labors in 
the cause of science have ensured to him an im¬ 
perishable reputation. If this trifling present on 
my part*shall be the means of conveying one 
single drop of balm to the W'ound which it has 
pleased Heaven lately to inflict on the heart of 
that excellent lady, my time will have been well 
employed, and my endeavors amply requited.” 


THE POST-OFFICE INQUIRY. 

The committee of secrecy appointed by Uie 
House of Commons ** to inquire into the state of 
the law in respect of the detaining and opening of 
letters at the general post-office, and into the mode 
under which the authority given for such detaining 
and opening has been exercised,” presented their 
report to the House on Monday. It is an elabor¬ 
ate document, filling some fifteen pages of the par- 
Hameniary folio. 

The committee trace the history not only of the 
practice of intercepting letters, but of the origin 
and earlier growth of the post-office; in the nature 
of which the practice took its rise. In these inqui¬ 
ries they have been assisted by Sir Francis Pal- 
ffrave, of the rolls office, Mr. Lech mere and Mr. 
Leman, of the state paper office, and Mr. Reeve, 
of the council office. 

The precise period when the crown first under¬ 
took to carry letters for its subjects does not ap¬ 
pear, At first, messengers or runners, called 
“ the posts,” were employed to carry the royal 
despatches, at home and abroad ; then they carried 
letters for the convenience of persons in the royal 
court. The first ** master of the posts” was Brian 
Tuke, who held the office in 1516 and also in 1533. 
It was granted, by a succession of patents, to other 
persons, throughout the reigns of Henry the 
Eighth, Elizabeth, James the First, and Charles 
the First. 

“ With regard to correspondence conveyed by 
other messengers than their own, our monarchs 
viewed it with great suspicion; but it was espe¬ 
cially towards letters arriving from or going to 

E arls beyond the seas that their vigilance seems to 
ave been directed. The frequency of disputed 
successions to the crown, and the constant jealousy 
entertained of ihe court of Rome, will assist in ex¬ 
plaining their desire to prevent such currespoii- 
dence. All letters coming from beyond the seas 
were directed to be seized; but in the time of Ed¬ 
ward the second, to whose reign the first record 
of this kind belongs, the king's bailifik, in assisting 


m 

the admiral of the fleet to search for letters, were 
forbiddea under the pretext of such powers to at¬ 
tack or oppress any merchants or others crossing 
the seas. The open seizure by Wolsey, in 1525, 
of the despatches sent from Uiis country by the 
ambassador of the Emperor Charles the fifth, is a 
proof of the extraordmary jealousy with which 
foreign correspondence was regarded, and of the 
vigilwce with which it was watcbe<L” When 
the office of master of the posts was granted by 
Elizabeth, in 1590, to John Stanhope, a royiu 
proclamation prohibited ”all persons whatsoever 
iroar gathering up, receiving, bringing, or carrying 
out o? the realm, any letters or packets, without 
the allowance of the masters and comptrollers of 
the posts, or their deputies.” Similar prohibi¬ 
tions are contained in the proclamaiions announcing 
the appointment of new postmasters in the two 
subsequent reigns. The practice probably be¬ 
gan at an early period, and afterwards grew into a 
regular custom, of allowing private persons w 
avail themselves of the kio^s posts for transmit¬ 
ting their correspondence. This probably became 
a perquisite to the postmasters; while at the same 
time it gave to ministers of state the power of nar¬ 
rowly inspecting the whole of the written commu¬ 
nications of this country.” 

In 1619, a new patent office, that of ** postmas¬ 
ter of England for foreign parts,” was created, 
and bestowed on Matthew De Quester. Betweea 
him and Lord Stanhope, the ” king's postmaster” 
under the old form of patent, arose much litiga¬ 
tion ; which terminated in the retreat of Lord Stan¬ 
hope. In the course of the dispute, the merchants 
of London were permitted to send their letters be¬ 
yond seas by their own messengers. Sir John 
Coke, however, objected to that Ticenso; saying, 
in a letter to Lord Conway, his co-secretary of 
state, that his colleague best knew what account 
they shall be able to give in their places of that 
which passeth by letters in or out of the land, if 
every man may convey letters, under the covers 
of merchants, to whom and what place he pleas- 
elh,” &c. The privilege, with very stringent 
conditions, was afterwards limited to the company 
of merchant adventurers, and only for their own 
letters. De Quester's patent came into posses¬ 
sion of one Thomas Witherings, who suggested 
to the crown a plan for tlie entire re-organization 
of the inland posts, which, instead of producing at 
that time any revenue to the state, were a burden 
to it of 3,400/. per annum. The plan proposed 
consisted essentially of three parts,—tlie establish¬ 
ment of fixed rates of postage; substituting horse- 
posts, which were to travel at the rate of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty miles in twenty-four hours, in¬ 
stead of foot-posts, which travelled at the rate of 
eighteen miles, and giving to the public generally 
the use of the post-office. This plan was adopted; 
Witherings was appointed to the office ; and thue 
became centered in the same person the offices of 
postmaster for inland and for foreign letters. In 
1635 and 1637 appeared two proclamations, to no¬ 
tify and give eflect to the new plan of Mr. With¬ 
erings ; and in both these there were clauses pro¬ 
hibiting any other than Mr. Witherings or hit 
deputies from carrying letters.” 

it is needless to trace the succession to the pa¬ 
tent, or the conflicting pretensions to ii that arose. 
The validity of the clause in the grant to Wither- 
ings of the inland letter office, prohibiting any but 
the persons appointed by tlie patentee from receiv¬ 
ing or delivering letters at any place where tha 
patentee should settle posts, was brought in quea- 
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before a eommittee of the Hoaee of 
Lorjb. Twa of the judges were appointed assist- 
mats to the eommittee, sm prononne^ the restric¬ 
tive elaoses to be ‘^void and not good m law.” 
The foreign letter office patent was not referred to 
the committee. Acting on that decision, in 1650, 
the common council of London, dissatisfied wHh 
the government weekly poets, estahliehed poets 
twice a week on several roads, and on the whole 
of the line to Scotland. On a report to that eOhct 
from the couneil of state, the parliament resolved, 
” that the offices of postmasters, inland and foreign, 
are and ought to be in the sole power and disposal 
of the parliament;” and they referred it to the 
eouncil of state tp consider how those offices might 
best be settled ; and in the mean time to take or¬ 
ders for the present management thereof. 

In 1657, Cromwell caused parliament to pass a 
bill for improving the post-office : and at the res¬ 
toration it was farmed by Henry Bisbopp, at a rent 
of 21,500/. a year. A bill of 1660 reenacted the 
act of 1657; and no other statute on the subject 
passed until the reign of Queen Anne. In the 
lease to Bishopp, the power of inspecting and sur¬ 
veying letters within the post-office was reserved 
to the secretaries of state; and in the lease to 
Bishopp "s successor. O’Neale, occur words nearly 
corresponding with ^ose in the statute of Anne- 
all officers of the post-office are forbidden to open 
0r 4®tain letters, ” except by the immediate war¬ 
rant of our principal secretaries of state.” 

** In reviewing that period of the history of the 
eonntry which commences with 1041, your com¬ 
mittee beg to notice the following incidents, as 
bearing oti the snl^t of their inquiry. Repeated 
stoppages of the mreigu mails were made by the 
orders of the two Houses; and committees were 
appointed, composed of the members of both 
Houses, to open and read the letters stopped. On 
one of those occasions, Mr. Pym reported the an¬ 
swer of the Lords to a message from the Commons 
to stop the foreign mails, * that they did yield to 
the opening of letters ; but it would be very incon¬ 
venient if often used.’ 

” The opening and detention of the letters coming 
frinn France and Antwerp, in November, 1641, led 
to a complaint to the King and to the I^rds from 
the ambassador of the republic of Venice. 

” The preamble to the act of Cromwell’s parlia¬ 
ment for settling the postage of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, enumerates among the advan¬ 
tages of the post, that it is the best means to * dis¬ 
cover and prevent many dangerous and wicked de¬ 
signs which have been and are daily contrived 
against the peace and welfare of the common¬ 
wealth, the intelligence whereof cannot well be 
oommunicated but by letter of escript.’ 

** It scarcely needed this evidence to prove that 
during the protectorate recourse was had to the 
expedient of opening letters. This fact is suffi¬ 
ciently apparent from the number of letters desig¬ 
nated as * intercepted letters,* in the state corre¬ 
spondence of Secretary Thurloe. • • • 

Although, after quoting the cited clauses from 
the leases granted to Bishopp and O’Neale, and 
the words ftom the proclamation of 1063, no rea¬ 
sonable doubt can be entertained that the govern¬ 
ments of the diflerent monarchs who reigned be¬ 
tween 1660 and 1711 had frequently recourse to 
the practice of opening letters, yet the only in¬ 
stance during that period that has come under the 
notice of your committee is that of Coleman, one 
of the victims of the Popish plot.” 

The committee now come to the period subse¬ 


quent to the passing of the 9tii of Anne, ^e first 
statute which reoognrasd the practiee ^ opening* 
leUers, now onder cossideratian. But they fifsl 
notice several occasions in the last century on 
which, both in parliament and in courts of judica¬ 
ture, this practice was brought distinctly under 
public attention. *‘About eleven years after the 
passing ef the act, namely in the year 1722-3. in the 
oovrse of the praoeedmgs had on passing the bills 
of pains and penalties a^inst the Bishop of Ro¬ 
chester and his two associates Kelly and Plunket, 
the principal eviden<^ adduced against the parties 
accused was that of post-office clerks and others, 
who, in obedience to warrants from the secretaiy 
of state, had detained, opened, enpied, and deci¬ 
phered letters to or from those parties. In the 
conuniUee on the bill against Atterbury, in the 
House of Peers, the clause of the statute of Anne 
was referred to and commented on by the bishop’s 
counsel, who raised a doubt whether the copying 
of a letter were sanctioned by the set; but in no 
one of these three eases was sny question raised 
as to the legality of the warrants.” In 1735, 
several members of the Commons complained that 
their letters had been opened ; and the House re¬ 
solved that it w'as a high breach of privilege to 
open letters to members, withoat a warrant under 
the hand of one of the principal secretaries of stale 
” for every such opening and looking into.” 

In 1742, the secret committee appointed “ to in¬ 
quire inUi the conduct of the Earl of Orford, during 
the last ten years of bis being first lord of the trea¬ 
sury and chancellor and undei^treasurer of his 
majesty’s exchequer,” gave a description of the 
establishment for inspecting letters, as maintained 
by the governments over which Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole had presided ; but abstained from stating on 
what particular occasions that establishment had 
been made available. It appears from the inform 
Illation laid before your committee, that onder the 
pressure of the rebellion of 1745, which followed 
almost immediately on the downfall of the admin¬ 
istration of Sir Robert Walpole, his successors 
issued warrants for stopping and opening post- 
letters, of a very general and unlimited character. 

“In the year 1758, Dr. Hensey, a physician, 
was tried on a charge of high treason, being ac¬ 
cused of a treasonable correspondence w'ith the ciH 
emy. The principal evidence on w'hich he was 
convicted was that of a letter-carrier and a post- 
office clerk; the latter of whom had opened Dr. 
Hensey’s letters, and delivered them to the secre- 
ta^ of state.” 

The last instance in which the power was exer¬ 
cised under circumstances of public notoriety was 
in 1795, in the case of Home Tooke : a letter by 
Mr. Tooke to Mr. Joyce was intercepted, led to 
his arrest, and was prMuced in evidence. ** It is 
now 80 long since any public trial has taken place, 
in which facts ascertained by opening and detain¬ 
ing letters at the post-office have been adduced in 
evidence, that it seems to have been nearly for¬ 
gotten by the public that such a practice ever ex¬ 
ited.” 

The committee now ‘^proceed to show, fWim 
evidence of a more secret and confidential nature, 
to what extent this practice has been carried on, 
bf the same authority, during the past and present 
centuries. Before entering, however, on this head 
of inquiry, they consider it proper to observe, that 
they have had before them, with few exceptions, 
every person now living who has held the seals 
of secretary of state for home or foreign a/Tatrs 
riuce the year 1822, as well as two noblemen 
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liATS ivKkmrgBd the office of lord-lieotenant 
of Ifelandy anil several persona who have held eon- 
fideotial situalioiis under them; and they hare far> 
ther examined the present postnuuter^general, the 
eeevetaries of the post-office for England and Ire- 
laed, toother wkh several of the most confidential 
effioere in every braneh of the foreign office, the 
hoeae office, and the poei*offiee; and that all these 
witoeases, wilhovt exception, have made to yosr 
oommittae the roost fall and unreserved diselo- 
aares; so asuoh so as to have rendered it superfin- 
ens Amt yonr committee to examine any oth^ wit¬ 
nesses.’* 

They give the snhjoined tablet, with Uie re¬ 
mark that the earlier records of the warrants iaetied 
are very imperfect; as is known by the fact that 
many of the cases mentioned above are not includ¬ 
ed in the records which exist—such as those of 
Anerbury, Phinket, Kelly, Hensey, and Home 
Tooke. From 1790, the records are fnlier; but 
Earl Spencer was the first to introduee the custom 
of recording the warrants in a book, not belonging 
to tbs secretary of scam personally, but to the 
ojfice. 


AHNUAL NVMBtR OP WAERAMTa IN BACH TEAR, FROM 
1713 TO 1798, so FAR AS AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
SAME COUI.I> BE MAOE UP. 


Nonber 
Year. of 

Warrants. 

Ye«« 

Number 

of 

Warrants. 

Year. 

Namber 

of 

Warrants. 

1719 

1 

1744 

3 

1768 

1 

1713 

9 

1745 

7 

1770 

3 

1793 

1 

1746 

1 

1779 

1 

1730 

1 

1749 

1 

1773 

1 

1731 

9 

1751 

1 

1774 

9 

1734 

3 

1769 

1 

1776 

1 

1735 

4 

1753 

6 

1777 

9 

1736 

3 

1754 

1 

1778 

9 

1737 

3 

1756 

1 

1789 

3 

1738 

7 

1756 

1 

1783 

1 

1739 

5 

1763 

3 

1784 

1 

1740 

1 

1764 

1 

From 1788 

1741 

4 

1765 


to 

1799 J” 

1749 

9 

1766 

4 1 



1743 

4 

1767 

9 

Total 

101 


The above warrants classed under certain heads: 
—^Bank of England, 8; bankruptcy, 5; murder, 
theft, fraud, Ac., 14; prisoners of war, 1; rev¬ 
enue, 10; foreign correspondence, 35; treason, 
sedition, Ac., 5; libel, 9; forgery, 1; debtor 
absconding from creditors, 9; private case, 1; 
uncertain, 17. Total, 101. 


ANNUAL NUMBER OF WARRANTS IN BACH TEAR 

FROM 1799 TO 1844. 


Year. 

Namber. 

Year. 

1799 

9 

1813 

1800 

11 

1810 

1801 

7 

1817 

180-3 

6 

1818 

1803 

7 

1819 

1804 

9 

1820 

ISOS 

7 

1821 

IBOO 

9 

1822 

1807 

13 

1823 

1808 

2 

1824 

1809 

11 

1825 

1810 

6 

18-36 

1811 

8 

1827 

1819 

28 

1898 

1813 

8 

1829 

1814 

3 

1830 


Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

9 

1831 ' 

17 

0 

1832 

5 

11 

1833 

4 

9 

1834 

6 

6 

1835 

7 

6 

1836 

7 

1 

1837 

4 

19 

1838 

8 

7 

1839 

16 

7 

1840 

7 

6 

1841 

16 

8 

1849 

20 

8 

1843 

8 

4 

5 

14 

1844 

7 

379 


Total number of persons named in the abow 
warrants, 794. 

This would give a little more than eight war^ 
rants, on the average, per year, and a^st two 
persons, on the average, for each warrant. 
Among the warrants there are eight, applied each 
to some particular object, bet not restricted to any 
definite number of persons. 

The above warrants classed under certain heads 
—Bank of England, 13; bankruptcy, 2; muider, 
theft, ftand, Ae., 144; treason, edition, Ac., 
77 ; prisoners of war, 13; revenue, 5; foreign 
correspondence, 20; letters returned to writers, 
7; address copied, 1; forged frank, 1; uncertain, 
89. Total, 372. 

The secretaries of slate who have signed the 
warrants referred to in the two preceding abstracts, 
are named in the following hst, arranged in the 
order of date. 

1712-13, the Earl of Dartmouth. 1713, the 
Right Hon. Wm. Bromley. 1722, Lord Viscount 
Townshend, 1730^46, Liord Harrington. 1735- 
1T54, Duke of Newcastle. 1749, Duke of Bed- 
fiird. 1752-3, the Earl of Huldemess. 1755, the 
Right Hon. Sir T. Robinson. 1756, the Right 
Hon. H. Fox. 1763, the Earl of Halifax. 1765- 
7, Right Hon. Gen. Conway. 1766, Duke of 
Richmond. 1766-7, the Ear! of Shelburne. 1770, 
the Earl of Sandwich. 1770-4, the Earl of Roche¬ 

fort. 1776-7, Lord Viscount Wgrmouth. 1778, 
the Earl of Suffolk. 1782-3, night Hon. T. 
Townshend. 1782, the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, 
1784, Marquis of Carmarthen. 1799-1801, Duke 
of Portland. 1801-3. Lord Pelham. 1803, Right 
Hon. C. Yorke. 1804-6, Lord Hawkesbury, and 
1807-9. 1806-7, Earl Spencer. 1807, Right 

Hon. C. W. W. Wynn. 1802-12, the Right 
Hon. R. Rider. 1812-21, Lord Viscount Sid- 
raouth. 1892-30, the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel. 
1822-3, Right Hon. G. Canning. 1823, Earl Ba¬ 
thurst. 1827, Lord Viscount Goderich. 1827, 
Right Hon. W. S. Bourne. 1827, Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 1830-4, Lord Viscount Melbourne. 
1833-40, Lord Palmerston. 1834. Lord Viscount 
Duncannon. 1834, Duke of Wellington. 1834- 
5, Right Hon. H. Goulburn. 1835-9, Lord John 
Russell. 1838, Lord Glenelg. 1839-41, the 
Marquis of Normanhv. 1841-4, Right Hon. Sir 
J. Graham. 1844, Ifarl of Abei^een. 

“Among the warrants of the last century,” save 
the committee, “ some few have been discovered 
that were issued on grounds which would now be 
considered highly objectionable, and would not be 
sanctioned by recent practice.” Specimens are 
given. One by Lord Dartmouth, in September, 
1712, directs the postmaster to send letters ad¬ 
dressed to feur nersons named, to be sent to the 
commissioners of customs for their perusal, as de¬ 
sired by a Mr. Carkess; to “ discover the effects” 
of the four persons. “In 1741, at the request of 
A., a warrant issued, to permit A.*8 eldest son to 
open and inspect any letters which A.*8 youngest 
son might write to two females, one of whom that 
youngest son had imprudently married. Two 
warrants, in 1734, are issued, each at the instance 
of the creditors of a party who has absconded; it 
not being alleged that any positive fraud had beea 
practised. One, issued in 1735, appears to have 
arisen out of a political libel; another in 1755, 
concerns a noted political libeller of the day, Dr. 
Shehhear. One, in 1746, arises out of a robbery 
of bank-bills, the property of the chamberlain of 
the city of London : all letters sent by post to Hoi- 
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land are to be examined; and if an^ letter appears 
to contain any of the stolen bills, it is to be opened; 
and on suspicion of any letter containing anything 
that may lead to a disooverv, that letter is to be 
stopped, opened and inspected. Two warrants, in 
1738, a^ one in 1741, concerning the practice, 
then in constant operation, of enlisting recruits in 
Ireland for the Irish brigade in France.” In the 
eventful year of 1745, the Duke of Newcastle is¬ 
sued two general warrants, directing the postmas¬ 
ter-general to open and detain ” aS letters, pack¬ 
ets, or papers,” suspected to contain matters of 
a dangerous tendency and a warrant signed 
** Thomas Townshend,” dated in February, 1783, 
directs the postmaster-general to stop and open all 
letters addressed to Lord George Gordon, and by 
him to the northward. 

” Coming to the warrants of the present century, 
your committee have noticed among them, issued 
during certain periods of the last war, some few 
of very general nature. In 1800 and 1^1, orders 
were given to the postmaster-general to open all 
letters addressed to persons in France, Flanders, 
and Holland, and all letters addressed to Dover, 
supposed to contain letters addressed to France, 
Flanders, and Holland. 

” As regards intestine commotion, your com¬ 
mittee found that a warrant was issued in 1799, to 
open the letters of seventeen persons at Manches¬ 
ter and Birmingham; one in 1809, to open the 
letters of eighteen persons in Manchester and Liv¬ 
erpool. In 1819, warrants were directed to the 
several postmasters of Nottingham, Manchester, 
and Glasgow, directing them to open all such let¬ 
ters passing through these several post-offices as 
should appear to A. B. (naming in each warrant 
some particular individual) to ^ of a suspicious 
nature, and likely to convey seditious and treason¬ 
able information, or to contain money intended to 
be applied to the purpose of promoting seditious or 
other disturbances. A warrant, nearly similar to 
the preceding, was issued in 1813, to the post* 
masters of Wareham and Weymouth, in Dorset¬ 
shire, and one to the same purpose, in 1817, to the 
postmaster of Nottingham. Among the names of 
persons not now living, whose letters were directed 
to be opened previously to the year 1829, are found 
those of Despard, Thistle wood, and Watson; and 
that of Mr. Hunt, once member of parliament for 
Preston. 

” With regard to the warrants issued during the 
last twenty-two years and a half, your committee 
have not observed among them a single warrant 
indchnite as to the number of persons coming 
within its scope. In every case the names are 
specified ; and in one instance only does the num¬ 
ber exceed six. • • • • • 

** During the outbreak in the manufacturing 
and mining districts which took place in August, 
1843, in the week of the greatest anxiety a clerk 
was sent down from the London jiost-office, with 
directions, under the authority of a secretary of 
state's warrant, to open the letters of six parties 
named therein, all taking a prominent part in the 
disturbances of that period. In the same week, 
the same clerk was directed, under authority of 
two other such warrants, to open the letters of 
ten other persons named, and a fortnight later to 
open the letters of one other person; making 
seventeen in all. Most of the |wrsoos whose let¬ 
ters were ordered on this occasion to be opened 
were indicted, and many both indicted and con- 
iricted before the special commission appointed to 


try the parties ooncemed in those distmbaiioes; 
With one exception^ these wanrants were iasned 
between the 18th and 95th of August, 1849; and 
they were all cancelled on the 14th of Ootober. 

About the same time, two clerks were seat 
down to two provincial towns, each with diree* 
lions, under authority of a secretary of state’s war¬ 
rant, to op^ and examine the letters addressed 
to one individual in each town ; but in one of these 
cases there were no letters to open. One clerk 
employed on this duty returned to his ordinary 
business aHer a week’s absence, the other after aa 
absence of five weeks.” 

Two clerks were sent down to inspect lettm 
addressed to one person in each of three towns 
during the disturbances in South Wales: one war¬ 
rant was in force eighteen, the other seven days. 

” It is these facts, probably, that have given rite 
to the report of a commission or commissions 
having visited the manuiacturing districts char^ 
with a general authority to open and inspect let¬ 
ters.” • # • 

This brings the committee to the case of the 
warrant to open and detain the letters addressed to 
Mr. Mazzini. ** Tliis warrant was issued on the 
Istof March, and cancelled on the 3d of June, in 
the present year. Tbrougboot that period, the 
intercepted correspondence was transmitted unread 
from the home office to the secretary of state kg 
foreign afiairs. The facts of the case, so far as 
your committee feel themselves at liberty to dis¬ 
close them, appear to be as follows. Representa¬ 
tions bad been made to the British government, 
from high sources, that plots, of which Mr. Mea* 
zini was the centre, were canying on upon British 
territory to excite an insurrection in Italy; and 
that such insurrection, should it assume a formida¬ 
ble aspect, would, from peculiar political circum¬ 
stances, disturb the peace of Europe. The Brit¬ 
ish government, considering the extent to which 
British interesu were involved in the maintenanca 
of that peace, issued, on their own judgment, bat 
not at the suggestion of any foreign power, a 
warrant to open and detain Mr. Mazzini's lettexa. 
Such information, deduced from those letters, as 
appeared to the British government calculated to 
frustrate this attempt, was communicated to a for¬ 
eign power; but the information so communicated 
was not of a nature to compromise, and did not 
compromise, the safety of any individual within 
the reach of that foreign power; nor was it made 
known to that power by what means or from what 
source that information bad been obtained. 

A warrant to open and detain atll letters ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Worcell and to Mr. Stoixnian vras 
issued on the 17th of April, 1844, and cancelled 
on the 90th of June. A warrant to opm and de¬ 
tain all letters addressed to Mr. Grodicki at Paris, 
and to another foreign gentleman, was issued on 
the 3d of June, 1844, and cancelled on the 13th 
of the same month. The last two warrants rested 
on grounds connected with the personal safety of 
a foreign sovereign, intrusted to the protectioa 
of England. It appears to your committee, that, 
under circumstances so peculiar, even a slig^ 
suspicion of danger would justify a minister in 
taking, extraordinary measures of precaution. The 
committee have not learned that there appeared in 
the letters that were detained anything to crimioata 
the gentlemen whom the committee have very 
reluctantly named. 

*^The committee think it may be desirable for 
them to make known, that the above three war- 
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nnts are the ooly vamBU to open the letters 
of foreigner* which the present governinent has 
issued.’* 

Turning to general considerations, the ooininit- 
tee divide the warrants issued during the present 
century into two classes,—tliose relating to the 
letters of ordinary criminals; and those relating to 
jMrsons ** suspected to be engaged in proceedings 
dangerous to the state, or (as in Mazzini’s case) 
deeply involving British interesu,’* whether at 
home or abroad. The first class of warrants orig¬ 
inate in [? private] application to the under-sec¬ 
retary of state for the home department; the 
aeco^ originate in the home ofiice itself. There 
is nothing very striking in this part of the report. 
The statement that whole mail-bags have been 
sent to the home office for examination is flatly 
contradicted. In 1795, when Holland was in 
occupation of the French army, the secretary of 
•tale detained all tlie mails to that quarter: and 
an act of parliament was passed to enable him to 
open the letters and return them to the writers,— 
a convenience which has at other limes been de- 
•ired by writers. The number of warrants issued 
under this head from 1799 to 1844 is seven, as 
•taled in the abstract. 

*^The general conclusion which the committee 
draw from the returns before abstracted is, that in 
equal intervals of time these warrants have been 
issued in nearly equal number by the several ad¬ 
ministrations which have been in power from the 
commencement of 1799 until now. * • • The 

general average of the warrant* issued during the 
present century does not much exceed eight a year. 
This number would ^mprehend, on an average, 
the letters of about sixteen per*on* annually; 
but how many letter* to and from each person 
coming within the scope of these warrants have on 
an average been opened, we have no means of 
estimating, since no record of the number of let¬ 
ters detained and opened under warrant has been 
kept by the post-office: but there is no reason to 
believe that number to be great; and the commit¬ 
tee have ascertained that, in the case of many 
warrants, no letters whatever have been opened.** 
The average number of days^ duration for each 
warrant there is no means of ascertaining; but 

it is probable that many a warrant had tecome 
inoperative long before the period when it was 
cancelled. In that respect there is a marked im¬ 
provement in the practice of the present home 
secretary as compared with that of his predeces¬ 
sors ; since the average duration of the warrants 
issued since SeptemlMr, 1841, does not exceed 
forty days, and in many cases it is as low as three 
or four days. From the abstract that has been 
nven of the warrants issued in the present century, 
It appears that about two-thirds of them were 
criminal warrants; for by far the greater portion 
of those marked * uncextain * appears to belong to 
this class. 

**The letters which have been detained and 
opened are, unless retained by special order, as 
sometimes happens in criminal cases, clo^d and 
resealed, without affixing any mark to indicate 
that they have been so detained and opened; and 
are forwarded by post according to their respec¬ 
tive superscriptions.’* 

Other cases of the opening of letters, in the 
Dead Letter Office for instance, are mentioned, 
merely as not relating to the matter in hand. 
With the exception of such inevitable accidents in 
the machinery of a post, and the warrants already 


specified, it appears that ** the secrecy of corre¬ 
spondence is inviolate.*’ 

Your committee will here notice a statement 
which has been made, that letter-bags from Dub¬ 
lin, Brighton, and other places, have of late, 
before being opened, been taken, out of tlie usual 
course, into an inner room of the inland office at 
the general post-office, for the purpose of being 
there examined. The allegation of fact is correct 
so far as counting the letters and observing their 
external appearance goes. This is frequently done 
in order to ascertain the condition of the bags on 
their arrival, before their contents are delivered 
over to be sorted ; it having been found a neces¬ 
sary check upon the commission of irregularities 
by the subordinate functionaries of the post-office: 
but this examination has no connexion whatever 
with the opening of letters under warrant; and it 
is not the method practised when letters are de¬ 
tained and opened by authority of the secretary 
of> slate.” 

A brief statement is made as to the law and 
practice in Ireland; which do not differ materially 
from thoee in England. A table is given of 
thirty-one warrants issued by lords-lieutenant, 
secretaries, or lords justices, noro 1839 to 1844, 
affecting sixty persons. In 1839, the warrants 
were nine in number, the persons sixteen; in 1840, 
warrants two, persons eleven; in 1841, warrants 
three, persons nine. A second table classifies them 
as follows .‘—crimes, murder, robbery, &c., four¬ 
teen ; ribandism, twelve; sedition, flic., two; 
bankruptcy, one; forging a pMt-office stamp, 
one; letter returned to the writer, one; total, 
thirty-one. The lords-lieutenant and others who 
have signed these warrants are arranged in the 
following list, according to date:— 

1839, Marquis of Anglesey. 1834, E. J. Lit¬ 
tleton, (Sec.) 1831, Marquis Wellesley. 1835, 
Earl of Mulgrave. 1836, Earl of Mulgrave. 1836, 
T. Drummond, (Sec.) 1837, T. Drummond, 
(Sec.) 1837, Lord Plunkett, (L. J.) 1837, Arch- 
bisliop of Dublin, (L. J.) 1838, Lord Morroth, 

(Sec.) 1839, Marquis of Normandy. 1839, Lord 
Viscount Ebrington. 1839, Glen. Sir T. Blakeney 
(L. J.) 184L Lord Viscount Ebrington. 1841, 

Chief Justice Bushe, (L. J.) 1841, Earl De Grey. 
1842, Earl De Grey. 1842, Sir E. Sugden, 
(L. L.) 1843, Farl De Grey. 

” The warrants issued in Ireland do not exceed 
three per annum on the average; each warrant 
comprehends on the average about two persona. 
The only warrant which tears the signature of 
the late Chief Justice Bushe, one of the lords 
justices, was issued with a view to obtain a clus 
to a murder; but it appearing that the magistrate 
to whom it was sent had applied for it for another 
purpose, that of ascertaining the slate of the 
country, this was not assented to, and the warrant 
was not acted upon. * * More than a third of 
the warrants concern Ribandism, which wore a 
peculiarly threatening aspect in one particular 
year. The letters in irelaad are not opened by the 
postmaster-general, but by a confidential clerk in 
the ofltee of the chief-secretary for Ireland.” 

The committee submit their conclusions to the 
House. As to warrants in furtherance of criminal 
justice, averaging about six in the year, with no 
data as to their successful employment, they sug¬ 
gest a doubt whether it is worth while to continue 
the practice; although, on the other hand, public 
feeling is not mnch enlisted on that part of the 
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mbjeet. The other class of warrants nwy have 
aided the executive g’ovemnieot, especially in de¬ 
tecting’ the real strength of conspiracies and pre- 
renting exaggerated fears; hut the nomher of 
such cases is small—^annually about two, affecting 
about four persons. “ The greatest number of 
warrants of this description issued in any year 
within the present century is about sixteen; ex¬ 
tending in these eases to between forty or (iffy 
persons. In addition to the argument derived from 
the sraallsess of the number affected, it must not 
be forgotten, that, after the publicity given to the 
fact that the secretary of stats has occasionally 
recourse to the opening of letters as a means of 
defence in dangerooe and difficult times, few who 
bereaffer may engage in dangerous designs will 
venture to eoramunicate their intentions by the 
medium of the post; and the importanee of re- 
taioing the power as a measure of deteetive police 
will consequently be greatly diminished. The last 
argument, however, supposes that there is no ab¬ 
solute certainty that a letter may not be inter¬ 
cepted ; and H may appear to some, that to leave 
it a mystery whether or no this power is ever 
exercised, is the way best calculate to deter the 
evil-mind^ from applying the post to improper 
uses. It must also be remembered, that if such a 
power as this were formally abolished, the ques¬ 
tion would not be left quite in the same condition 
as thmigh the power ha^ never been exercised or 
disputed: by withdrawing it, every criminal and 
eonsptrator against the public peace would be pub- 
Hely assured that he s^uld enjoy secure poraes- 
sion of the easiest, cheapest, and most unobserved 
channel of communteation, and that the secretary 
of state wonld not under any circumstances inter¬ 
fere with his correspondence. • • • Under 
these circumstances, it will he for parliament to 
consider whether they will determine upon any 
legislative regulation; or whether they will prefer 
leaving the power on its present footing in point 
of law, in the hands of the secretary of state, to 
be used, on his responsibility, in those cases of 
emergency in which, according tu the best of his 
judgment, its exercise would he sanctioned by an 
enlightened public opinion, and would ^>pear to be 
strongly called for by important public interests.” 

The Select Committee of the Lords have also 
reported. Their report is much less full and 
explicit than the other; not exceeding a sixth in 
length, and hintiiif at scarcely anyti^g that is 
not fully discussed by the Commons. 

On the annual issue of the six warrants of the 
eriminal class, they say—“ It is known in some 
insunces to have M to the appreheaston and oon- 
viction of oieoders, and to the recovery of prop¬ 
erty. It may seem that the issue of six or seven 
warrants annually, in proportion to the 30,000 or 
40,000 committals whi^ take place in this king¬ 
pin, cannot be an efficient instrument of police : 
but on the other hand, the issue of six or seven 
vrarrants upon a circnlation of 890,000,000 of let¬ 
ters caniNit be rmrded as materially interfering 
with the sanctity of private oorrespondenee ; which, 
with these exceptions, there is not the slightest 
ground to believe has been ever invaded.” 

On the annual issue of the state clasB of war¬ 
rants, not exceeding two annoally, the oommittee 
observe—“ It does not appear that from any one of 
these letters specifio knowledge of gre^ impor¬ 
tance has been obtained. The infonnataon, how¬ 
ever, which has been derived from this source ban 


been regarded as valuable; and may have given 
better information upon du^r apprehend^ in 
particular districts than could be derived from 
local observation, or than might be collected from 
the vague and exaggerated rumors which in periods 
of disturbance very usually prevail. It is the eon- 
corrent opinion of witnesses who have held high 
office, and who may be most competent to form a 
sound judgment, that they would reluctantly see 
this power abolished; and possibly it might be 
thought to be even more convenient and requisite 
in time of foreign war than it is in our present 
state of peace.” 

For the future, the committee give counsel some¬ 
what vague—“ The committee leave it to the leg¬ 
islature to determine whether this power shall 
continue to exist, and have discussed such rules as 
have been suggested as guards upon its future 
exercise,—namely, first, the concurrence of more 
than one of the high officers of state in the issue 
of each warrant; and secondly, a better and more 
detailed record than is at present kept of the 
grounds upon which eaeh warrant is issu^. Tl^ 
think that the responsibility will be more effective 
when resting upon the individuals who are mainly 
charged with the preservation of the peace and 
the prevention of erkne in this conntry, than if it 
were divided with others; and a more detailed 
account than is already kept of the grounds upon 
which each warrant is granted would fluently 
have the effhet of leaving in the office a grave ac¬ 
cusation, without affording an opportonity of reply 
or defence.” 


SUN-SBTTINO. 

Now, well performed the labors of the day, 

His journey run through heaven’s expansive way, 
And round the earth his radiant glories spread— 
The Sum retires to old Titboans’ bed. 

To western v/orlds now rolls his orb of fire. 

And his bright beams by slow decays expire. 

Still through the atmosphere they freely flew, 
And all the west illume with ruddy glow; 

Each vapory form, each lightly floating doud, 
The varioos beams in glowing glories shrond. 
Their gilded edges here the streaks unfold. 

With jasper hues, or tints of burnished gold ; 

The Tyrian pnrple here, sublime, is seen, 

There the bright emerald of purest green: 

Some clouds here edged with silver seem to shine. 
And others, like the ruby, glow divine* 

Th’ enamelled skies the various colors show, 
Which grace the arch of Jove’s celestial bow. 

But earthly objects all these beauties share, 
And ail the windows filled with radiance glare; 
Darkness begins the valleys to invade, 

And lofry objects send a lengthened shade: 

Now the Gloom trembles o’er the vales and floodii 
And the last sunbeams crown the lofry woods; 
Next on the towering hills the rays of light 
Fall fointly, and still play upon the sight. 

Last on the Alpine cloud-topt moantaia’a brow. 
The glittering rays reflect from ice or snow; 

Then gloomy Night assumes her wide domain, 
And o’er the world extends her sable reign. 

MmackuMeUs 
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Fvom the Liverpool Standerd. 

A CHAPTER ABOUT AMERICAN ICE. 

As we are heneefortk to ha^e this cooliog 
lexory regularly supplied to us, and its great su* 
penority both in clearness and thickness over the 
home srticls (owing to the precarious natare of 
OQT winters and other caases) is acknowledged by 
aH who have tried it, a ^ort notice of its uses, 
the manner of keeping it, and of cutting and se¬ 
eming it in America, may prove interesung to our 
readers. 

Ice has become a great article of export from 
America. Sixty thousand tons are annually sent 
irom Boston to southern par^ the East and West 
Indies, &c.; and as sawdust is solely used in p^- 
ing, a large trade is also carried on in that artiele. 
The ice-h^ses, near the lakes and ponds, are ira- 
inense wooden buildings, capable of holding 10,000 
to SO,000 tons each ; some of them, mde^, cover 
half an acre of groniid. They are bnilt with doable 
walla,—that is, with an inner wall all round, two 
leet from the outer one; and the space between is 
Ailed with saw-dust-^ non-conduetor^-^making a 
eolid wall, impervious to heat and air, and of 10 
feet in thickness. The machines employed for 
outtuig the ice are very beantiftil, and the work is 
done by men and horses, in the ibllowiog man¬ 
ner:— 

The ice that is intended to be out is kept clear 
of snew, as soon as it is suffidently thick to bear 
4he wei^ of the men and horses to be employed, 
which it win do at six inches; and the snow is 
Aept scraped from it nntil it is thick enough to eat. 
A piece of ice is cleared of two acres in extent, 
which, at a foot thick, will give about SOOO tons. 
By keeping the snow off, it freeses thicker, as the 
frost is freely allowed to penetrate. When the 
time of cttttiiig arrives, the men commence anon 
one of these pieces, by getting a straight line 
throuffh the centre, each way. A small hand- 
plough is pushed along the hoe, until the groove 
IS al)^t a goartm of aa inch in width, and three 
iiiehes deep, when they commence with the 
marker’’—an implement drawn by two horses—j 
which makes two new grooves parallel with the 
first, 21 inches, the gauge remaining in the first; 
groove. It is then i^ifted to the outside groove, 
and makes two more. The same operation goes 
on, in parallel rectangalar itnes, until the ice is all 
marked out into squares of 21 inches. In the 
mean while the plough is following in these grooves 
drawn by a single horse, a mao leading it; and he 
eats up the ice to a depth of six inches. The 
outer blocks are then sawn out, and iron bars are 
used in splitting them. These bars are like a 
spade, of a wedge form. In dropping them into 
the grooves the ice splits off, and a very slight 
blow is sufficient to separate them; and they split 
easy, or hard, according to the weather in a very 
oold day. ke is very brittle in keen frost; ki 
oomparatively softer weather it is more ductile and 
resistible. 

Platforms, or low tables, are placed near the 
(gening made in the ice, with an iron slide reach¬ 
ing from them into the water; and a man stands 
•a each side with an ice-hook, very much like a 
boat-hook, bot made of steel with fine sharp points. 
With these the ice is hooked with a jerk that 
throws it on the platform on the sides, which qre 
of the same height. On a cold day everything be- 
oomes covered with me, and the blocks are each 


sent Bpimiing along, although they weigh two cwt., 
as if they weiglied only a pound. The slides are 
large lattice-work platforms to allow the ice to 
drain, and three tons can thus be easily run in one 
of tbesi by one horse. It is then carried to the 
ice-houses, disch^ed upon a platform in front of 
the dooia, and hois^ into the building by a horse. 
Forty men and twelve horses will cut and stow 
away 400 tons a day. If (he weather be favorable, 
100 men are sometimes employed at once ; and in 
three weeks the ice crop, abwt 200,000 tons, is 
i secured. Some winters it is very difficult to se- 
eare it, as a rain or thaw may come timt will de¬ 
stroy the labor of weeks and render the ice unfit 
for market; and then it may snow and rain upon 
that, before those employed have time to clear it 
off; and if the latter freezes, the result is snmo^ice 
which is of no value, and has to be planed off. 

‘*The operation of planing proceeds in nearly 
the same ^manner as that ^ cutting. A plane 
gauged to run in the grooves made by the mark¬ 
er,” and which will shave the ice to a depth of 
three inches at one cut, is drawn by a horse, until 
the whole piece is regularly planed ever. The 
ehips are then scraped off. If the ice ie not then 
clear, the work is continued until the pure ice is 
reached, and a few nights of hard feast will make 
it as thi<A briow-—inoh for inch*—for what has been 
taken off above. 

The ice is transported on rsilwa 3 rs. Eaiffi ioe- 
hoose has a branoh railway from the maia line; 
and is conveyed in properly ooiistructed box- 
wagons to Boston—^ distance of (as the 
may be) 10 to 18 miles. The tools, machinery, 
Ac., employed, and the building the houses, am 
constructing and keeping ap the railroads, Ac., 
are very expensive; yet the facilities are such, 
throng good imnagement, that ice can be far- 
niohed at a very trifiiog cost per pound; and a 
fiulnre of the ioe crop in America would be a great 
oalamity. 

It wottki appear, that for the proeuring, pre¬ 
serving, and use of this new article of import—- 
though bat water in its natural state in the frigid 
Bones—a variety of mechaoioal and scientific oper- 
atione are brought into play. The gauging, sqoav- 
ing, and (sometimes) the leaning appear to belong 
to the joiner, aided by the mathematician ; the 
ploughing to the agriculturist; the transport over 
land to the civil engineer; the import to oar nsvi- 
gators; the preservation to cnir philosophers *, and 
the use and economy to our meffical men and our 
boasewivea. 


The Scotsman announces, that Messrs. T. and 
H. Smith, of Edinburgh, have been making experi- 
menls to discover an antidote to prussic acid, and 
have succeeded. Iron, partly in a stale of peroxide 
and partly of protoxide, administered to the person 
I who has taken prussic acid, will confoine with it 
in the stomach, and form the compound prussian 
bhie, which is harmless. Such is the statement 
of the Scotsman ; which does not give minute par- 
tjcnlsTs. It is to be supposed that the antidote 
can be kept on hand, ready labeled, for prompt 
use; as prussic acid, when taken in such quanti¬ 
ties as to be poisonous, does not usudly leave 
much time to seek for ** iron partly in a state of 
peroxide and partly in a state of protoxide^’—4f 
I the distracted friends ooald recollect that peri- 
I phrastietitle. 
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Fran Chanbtn^ JoamaL 
BAPTISTE BBOWN. 

AM INCIDENT IN THE EOCKY MOUNTAINS. . 

It was my fortune during one of my 
American wanderings, to fall in with Bap^te 
Brown, a famous trapper of the Rocky Mountains. 
Few men had seen more than he had of the wild 
life of the great prairie wilderness; he had hunted 
with the Shoehonies or snakes in the Bayou 
Salade, and the Bull Pen, as well as on the lar¬ 
ders of Great Salt Lake : he had been chased by 
the Crows near the head waters of the Platte and 
YellowstoDe rirers, by the Blaekfeet on the Marias; 
but his recolieotions of adventures round Fort Da* 
vid Crockett, in Brown % Hole, were by far the 
roost interesting to me, who had seen that curious 
locality. While relating his marvellous and soul- 
stirring narratives, his huge bulk appeared to 
dilate, he sacked furiously at his corn-cob pipe, 
and his animation was so contagious, that I fairly 
wished myself once more over the dreary desert 
which separated me from the place, and enjoying 
the hoemtality of the St. Clairs and Robinsons. 
One of Baptiste’s adventures with the Arrapahoe 
Indians was so characteristic and sin^lar, that I 
give it in the order in which I Deceived it. 

The valley which is known as Brown’s Hole is 
situated south of the Wind-river Mountains, on 
the Sheetskadee, or Prairie Cock river. Elevated 
several thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
only about fifteen miles in circumference, surround¬ 
ed by lofty hills on every side, it is apUy, though 
not elegantly, oharacteriaed as a hole. The green 
and nutritious mountain grasses, the scattered 
thickets of cotton-tree, the elegant groves of wil¬ 
low, the rich and fertile soil of this sequestered 
vale, where vegetables are reared in profusion, are 
all nourished by the Sheetskadee, or, as some have 
it, the Green river, which enters the Hole from the 
north, leaving it by a pass similar to the vale of 
Tempo towards the south. The temperature is 
exquisite; hence hundreds of trappers make it 
their winter quarters. Indians, too, of all nations, 
but more especially the Arrapahoes, frequent it to 
trade with the white men. These Indians bear a 
better character than any others amid the red-skins 
of the Rocky Mountains ; are brave, warlike and 
ingenious; hospitable to the last degree; and, 
unlike many of their brethren, own large numbers 
of horses, mules, dogs, and sheep. The dogs they 
fatten and eat; hence they are called dog-eaters, 
or Arrapahoes. Their blanket manufacture pro¬ 
claims a great advance towards civilization; it 
being, however, a native, not an exotic art. 

Now, amongst the damsels who came and loca¬ 
ted round about Brown’s Hole, when the tribe paid 
their visit to trade with the white men, was a 
young and merry Indian girl, who, after one or two 
interviews, took forcible possession of Baptiste’s 
heart. Nothing more common, and, according to 
the habits of the Rocky Mountains, nothing more 
in the course of things, than a union with the hand- 
Mine red-skin. Many a man, of higher position 
in the world, had abandoned home, the appliances 
and arts of civilized life, to mate with a fair deni¬ 
zen of the wilds. Apart from women of their own 
color, the daring pioneers of civilization forget that 
they are white, which, considering the embrown¬ 
ing influence of exposure and the sun, is little to 
be wondered at. During a portion of the year, 
too, the various mme are not to be hnnted, and 
idleness is the order of the day : then the hunters 


seek amusement in the wigwams and village greens 
of their dark neighbors, who differ much in their 
habits from those who have been ei^lled from 
their homes in the United States, llie women 
dance here, and many a heart is lost to them while 
their bright hare heels foot the green; rooccasons 
and leggins have to be made, and blankets wove, 
and the young trappers, like many an enamored 
one nearer home, linger round them while engaged 
in these duties, which they beguile and lighten 
with their rich and tender songs. It was upon one 
of these occasions that Baptiste first loved the 
young Arrapahoe. The plain course, then, was 
to will and wed her. But, alas! aavoge papas 
are wonderfully like certain papas in other places, 
though perhaps they are more open and matter-of- 
fact, since they require here a consideratinn in 
exchange, which consideration, beinn kept for the 
parent’s nse, most be of equal marketable value 
with the daughter. The usual course is to select 
3 rouT best horse, and leading it to tbe wigwam of 
your fair one’s parents, there tie him to a p^ and 
walk away. It the horse, upon examination, be 
approved of, an interview ensues, and matters are 
soon brought to a final issue ; while if, on the con¬ 
trary, the girl should be considered more valuable 
than the horse, other presents are required eie 
the relatives can be induced to part with what is 
of goodlyjprice. Many a rich white man has thos 
carried off the fairest giri of a tribe; and one 
instance has been known of seven hundred dollars 
being offered to a fortunate swain who had in hit 
wigwam an Eutaw wife of mat beanty ; to his 
honor, be it said, the offfor, though continually re¬ 
peated, was never accepted. 

Baptiste unfortnnately had parted with all hk 
hard year’s earning ere bis neart was taken by 
storm. Unluckily, he had spent them in those ex¬ 
pensive enjoyments of spirits and tobacco, which 
bring so many of these stalwart and hardy frames 
to premature death. He had not, therefore, left 
himself wherewith to buy a horse, and without a 
horse no wife was to be had. The hunting season 
was over long since, and it wanted a month of tba 
new time for starting. Baptiste, however, shoul¬ 
dered his rifle, and left the comforts and amuse¬ 
ments of Fort David Crockett to seek the bear in 


his wildest haunts, the beaver in his dams, and the 
bounding elk on his grassy plains, hoping to raise, 
by his laborious prosecution of the chase, the 
means of winning his loved one from her parents. 

The labor of many da 3 rs brought to the trap¬ 
per’s cacke, or hiding-place for skins and fun, a 
goodly supply. Otters were trapped, beavera 
caught, deer shot, and success appeared crowning 
the indefatigable exertions of my friend Baptiste. 
In the pursuit of game he wandered over moeh 
gTo^>'^) loaded, he came back with hk 

pack to the hiding-place, and depositing his trea- 
snres at head-quarters, started off once more. 
Three weeks and more were passed in this feshion, 
when, following a new path, the adventurous trap¬ 
per entered a deep and woody glen that evidently 
ted to an open plain where game might very prob¬ 
ably be foand. Pushing through thicket and brier, 
cutting his way even by means of his hunting- 
knife, Baptiste at length burst from the cover m 
the wood, and stood on the ed^ of the o|mn glade. 
An exclamation of surprise followed this action, 
and after slowly raising his eyes for an instant, tbs 
trapper backed into the wood, and there pausi^ to 
le^t. To explain his conduct, we must gUmos 
at a peculiar custom of the Arrapahoes. 
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No 7011 ^ mBn, though hit father were the 
i>TaTeat chief of the tribe, can range himself amid 
the warriors, and be entitled to marry or enjoy 
other rights of citiaenship, until he shall have per¬ 
formed some act of personal daring and intrepidity, 
or be sprinkled with the blood of his enemiee. In 
early spring, therefore, all the young men who are 
of the proper age band themselves together, and 
take to the woc^s in search, like the knight-er- 
rants of old, of adventure and peril. Having 
found out a secret and retired spot, they collect 
together poles of from twenty to thirty feet in 
height, and lashing them together at top, form a 
huge conical hut, with the addition of branches 
and leaves. A green bufialo head, kettles, scalps, 
blankets, and a white bufialo bide, are then sus¬ 
pended inside as offerings to the Great Spirit; 
atler which certain incantations are performed, the 
first of which is smoking the medicine pipe. One 
of the parties fills it with tobacco and herbs, places 
upon the top a coal from the fire in the Spirit’s 
mystic lodge, inhales the smoke, and expels it 
again through his nostrils. The ground is then 
touched with the bowl, and with various other 
minor ceremonies the pipe goes round the lodge. 
Many days of feasting and dancing pass ere they 
are ready for the campaign; at len^h, however, 
they abandon the hut, and death is the sure portion 
of him who shall be known to enter or otherwise 
desecrate it in their absence. 

Upon one of these mystic lodges it was that 
Baptiste had suddenly stumbled, and various were 
the reflections suggested in his mind by the acci¬ 
dent. Within the lodge were articles doubtless 
more than sufficient to purchase the necessai^ 
horse, but Baptiste had too much honor to think 
of robbing the red-skin temple. There is an in¬ 
tuitive respect for religion—a governing principle 
of right in the minds of these rude men, which is 
not the least singular of their peculiarities. Still, 
my friend was sorely tempted: ^*It looked so 
plaguy like thrown afore my path, I couldn’t 
hardly say no,” was his remark; besides that, he 
recollected the time when a poor white tipper, 
being robbed of his poncho at the beginning of 
winter, made free with a blanket found in one of 
the Arrapahoe lodges. Upon being brought be¬ 
fore the elders, charged with the sacrilege, his 
defence was, that having been robbed, the Great 
Spirit took pity on his defenceless condition, and 
pointing out bis blanket, bade him clothe himself. 

The Great Spirit has an undoubted right to give 
away his own property,” was the decision; and 
the trapper was freed. Still, Baptiste shook his 
head, and was about to move away, when a hand 
was laid on his shoulder behind, and an Indian 
warrior in his Mrar-paint stood before him. The 
greeting of the wanderers was cordial and friendly, 
for the youth was the brother of the trapper’s love, 
and Baptiste Brown had given him, the previous 
season, the handsomest tomahawk pipe in the 
tribe. 

” Mv white brother is very wakeful; he rises 
early.” 

The hunter laughed, and, indeed, almost blushed, 
as he replied, ” My wigwam is empty, and I would 
make it very warm for the sister of my Unami. 
He will be a great warrior.” 

The young brave shook his head gravely, as be 
pmntcd to his belt, where not a scalp was to be 
seen, and said, ” Five moons have gone to sleep, 
and the Arrapahoe hatchet has not been raised. 
The Blaokfeet are dogs, and hide in holes.” 


Without adding anything to this significant hint, 
that none of the yonng men had been able to fulfil 
their vows, the young chief led the way to the 
camp of the Arrapahoe war party. Baptiste, glad 
to see the face of a fellow-creature, followed the 
footsteps of the Arrapahoe, which were directed 
from the lodge towards the glen which the trapper 
had ^ready traversed. In the very centre of the 
woody defile, and within twenty feet of where 
Baptiste bad passed, was the Indian camp, where 
the hunter was cordially received, and invited to 
share the meal which the party were about to par¬ 
take. Nothing loath, the keen air of the moun¬ 
tains having inspired a wonderful appetite, the re¬ 
quest was comiuied with, and various huge slices 
of bufl^lo were despatched by Baptiste, who then 
smoked a pipe with his friend, and heard from him 
the history of the failure of the expedition. A 
short time passed, and certain signs made Baptiste 
somewhat uncomfortable. It was apparent the 
Indians were whispering something of interest 
concerning him, and, after a short pause, a hot 
discussion was on foot, in which the young chief 
joined. To use the words of the narrator of the 
tale, ** they all agreed that his white skin indubi¬ 
tably indicated that he belonged to the great tribe 
of their natural enemies, and that, with the blood 
of a white upon their garments, they would have 
fulfilled the terms of their vow, and could return 
to their friends and tribe. But a part of them 
seriously questioned whether the sacred names of 
friend and brother, which they had for years ap¬ 
plied to him, had not so chang^ his natural rela¬ 
tionship to them, that the Great Spirit, to whom 
they had made their vow, had sent him among 
them in the character which they themselves had 
given him—as a friend and a brother. If so, they 
reasoned that the sacrifice of his life would only 
anger the Spirit, and by no means relieve them 
from the obhgation of their vow. Another party 
reasoned that the Spirit had sent this victim among 
them to test their fidelity to him; he had indeed 
been their friend; they bad calM him brother; 
but he was also their natural enemy; and that the 
great one to whom they bad made their vow would 
not release them at till from their obligations if 
they allowed this factitious relation of friendship 
to interfere with obedience to himself. The othm 
party rejoined, that although the trapper was their 
natural enemy, he was not one within the meaning 
of their vow; that the taking of his life would be 
an invasion of its sacred obligations, a blot upon 
their courage, and an outrage upon the laws of 
friendship ; that they could find other victims, but 
that their friend could not find another life.” To 
the consternation of Baptiste, these reasons did not 
appear to have their due weight with the majority, 
who, eager to regain their homes, and probably 
their loves, were bent on sacrificing him in fulfil¬ 
ment of their engagement. Seeing this, the young 
chief, and friend of our hardy trapper, rose, and 
waving his hand, intimated his intention to speak. 
“ The Arrapahoe is a warrior ; his feet outstrips 
the fleetest horse; his arrow is as the lightning 
of the Great Spirit; he is very brave. But a 
cloud is between him and the sun; he cannot sea 
his enemy; there is no scalp in his wigwam. 
The manitou is good; he sends a victim, a man 
whose skin is white, but his heart is very red; 
the palc-face is a brother, and his long knife is 
turned from his friends the Arrapahoes; but the 
Spirit is all-powerful. My brother,” pointing to 
Baptiste, ” is very full of blood; he can spare a 
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little to BUk the blanket of the yonng men, aod 
hia heart aball yet be warm. I have spoken.” 
As the trapper expressed it, the propel was 
**coBsiderable agin the grain;” but he felt that 
the yottuff chief had saved his life. Loud acda- 
uatioBs kdlewed the speech; many of those most 
clamorous against the trapper, being only actuated 
by the earnest desire of retoming l^me with their 
vow accomplished, when all would be received into 
the list of warriors, and each of the young men 
would have a wigwam, a wife, and all the honors 
which accrue to an Indian father of a family. A 
flint lancet was now produced, the white man’s 
arm was bared, and the blood which flowed from 
the slight wound was carefully distributed and 
scatter^ over the garments of the delighted Arra- 
pahoes. The scene which followed was entirely 
unexpected on the part of my poor friend Baptiste 
Brown. Quite sattsfled that their vow of shed¬ 
ding an eoeiiiy*s blood had been fulfilled, the 
Indiuuis were all gratitude for being removed from 
the horns of a dUemma which had last^ for five 
months; ami to testify their gratitude in a sub¬ 
stantial form, each man sougbi his pack, sad lud 
at their white brother’s feet, one an otter-skin, 
another a beaver, another a or buflalo, and so 
OB, until his richm in furs for outstripped his most 
sangmne expectations. The young chief stood 
looking oa, aod when the rest had soccessively 
honor^ iheir guest, advanced, leading by its bridle 
a magnificent saddle-horse and a sumpter-muie, 
(doubtless a stray one from a trader’s fiock,) and 
handed them to Baptiste. To refuse would have 
been against the etiquette of the desert, and, be¬ 
sides, our fnend was too alive to the advantages 
which would accrue to him, to be any other than 
thankful. Rising therefore with a grim smile, he 
said, speaking in the Arrapahoe tongue, ** A friend 
of mine was maxching from St. Louis to Fort 
Bent, and of course lie crossed the trail of the 
Cumanches. Well, one day a party of them 
Ingiant came upon him, and having looked at him 
for ahont tu tu’s, seized him, and dragging him to 
a pool, thrust his head into the water several times. 
Failing to obtain their object, they plastered his 
hair with mud, aod, washing it out again, were at 
length satisfied that it really was red, aod not 
dy^. Delighted with so extraordinary a prize, 
they denuded his head, and having given him a 
dozen horses in exchange, very politely sent him 
on his way. Now, my friend us^ to say that he 
wished he had a few bushels more of the article, 
since it went off so well; and I, like him, wish 1 
had more red water in my veins, since yon find it 
so Tery valuable.” The Arrapahoes, who had 
seen red hair on others besides Brown himself, 
listened gravely, and when he bad done, gave an 
expressive ”hugh!” afler which tliey broke up 
their camp, and were soon lost to the trapper's 
Tiew in the arches of the forest. Baptiste, who 
felt weak, mounted his horse, after loading the 
mule, aod made the best of his way to the cache, 
where be remained some days. At the end of w 
fortnight, restored to his usual health, the trapper 
took his way to Brown’s Hole. So early is the 
season, his furs obtained high prices, and having 
bartered them for knives, be^s, powder, ball, &e., 
a few days brought him to the Arrapalm village. 
The horse was considered a fair exchange for the 
maiden, and from that day the wigwam of his red¬ 
skin bride, in Old Park, on Grand River, was the 
head-quarters of Baptiste Brown, the hardy trap¬ 
per of the Rocky Mountains. 


THE FIELD OP BATTLE. 

’T 18 night—the combat’s rage is o’er; 

The watch-fires Maze from hill to ; 

The bogle note is heard no more. 

But all is solemn, bush’d, and still! 

Save where some faint and moomful tone 
Swells on the midnight breese, a dying moan. 

How chang’d the scene, where mom behdd 
A gallant host in bright array; 

While martial notes exulting swell’d. 

To cheer the brave on danger’s way; 

And hope and valor bade the pulse beat high. 
Thrill’d the warpi heart and fixed the kindling eye. 

Now the pale beams, by moonlight shed, 

A field of blood disclose, 

Where, on their chill and lowly bed. 

The martyr’d brave repose. 

And the dead calm, the desol^ anspease, 

With nameless horror ^ills the ahodderng se ns e. 

Thonsandt are here who sprung to anas. 

When the shrill clarion peal^ theeliain, 

By danger’s call, or glory’s ehaima, 

Ne’er to be rous'd agaia. 

E’en DOW, while shades and stilliieBB reign, 

A viewless band are neap-—Ike spiiita of tbe Mam. 

Whence came that deep tremeadoaa sound! 

Whence broke the fl^ intensely bright, 
Bursting the midnight calm predbund! 

A cannon peal disturbs the ni^it: 

’T is past, and deeper is the gloon. 

And Ml again is silent as the tonzb. 

Glancing by fits on shiver’d steel, 

A quiv’ring light the moonbeam throws, 

And through the broken clouds reveal 
Full many a sight of death and woe; 

Gleaming on pallid forms around. 

Stretch’d on the soldier’s hier, the cold and dewy 
ground. 

Midnight and death o’er all the soil 
A fearful deep repose have ^read ; 

Worn with long hours of martial toil, 

The living slumber with the dead, 

Nor hear the wounded faintly sigh, 

Nor dream of those who rou^ them bleed and die. 

Rest, slumberers, rest !-^the mom shall wake 
And ye to arms again shall rise! 

Four sleep tbe clarion call shall break, 

And life and hope shall fire your eyee^ 

But, oh! what thousands strew the battle plaia, 
Whom day-spring ne’er aball wake, nor war note 
rouse again. 


SiMouLAS Accidbnt.— A fow days ago, as the 
guard of the Kendal mail coach was on hit way 
lo Whitehaven, one of the ’’ winged tenants of the 
air,” of the moth species, and sf oonsiderahle 
size, struck his ear with such violence that it com¬ 
pletely buried itself in the inner cavity of that 
organ. No assistance could be obtain^ and in 
this uncomfortable situation the guard reached 
Whitehaven, when a surgeon dislodged the intn- 
der, which he found completely buried in tbe anP 
ferer’s head. 
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THE SBCULARITT OF MISSIONS. 

Th* secularizing influence of property and organ¬ 
isation for de^atch of business is not confined to 
established Churches. The purest Voluntary 
Church cannot escape it; the missions to the hea¬ 
then bear witness to its influence. Wherever 
there is permanent organization—^an annual reve¬ 
nue and annual expenditure—a separate class of 
secular agents grows up; and they, and sometimes 
others of ostensibly spiritual functions, combine to 
instil a worldly spirit into the whole body, or at 
least to make the spiritually-minded unconsciously 
more or less sulMtervient to their selfish obj^ts. 

The difliculty which the Missionary oocieties 
have h^ to struggle against the land-sharking 
propensities of their ministers and catechists in the 
bionics, and the occasional demission of the spir¬ 
itual character by missionaries rather than part 
with the lands they had purchased from the natives 
at a nominal price, prove our position to a cer- 
tmn extent. But the readiness with which mis¬ 
sionary agents exchange their pastoral for diplo¬ 
matic functions affords a still more striking illustra¬ 
tion of it. At this moment we have no fewer than 
three government officials abroad to whom the 
missionary character has been a stepping-stone to 
^litical employment. The missionary Gutzlafl* 
has been converted into government-interpreter, 
and quasi superintendent of police, at Hong¬ 
kong; the missionary Pritchard has been con¬ 
vert into a British consul at Otaheite; and the 
missionary Clarke has been constituted protector 
of the aborigines, or minister of state for the na¬ 
tive department, in New Zealand. The elevation 
of a foreign adventurer and a couple of mechanics 
to official rank and high salaries is enough to at¬ 
tract a whole host of mercenaries into the employ¬ 
ment of the missions. They will look forward to the 
same opportunities of cutting out work for them¬ 
selves, and the same zealous patronage from the 
managers at home, and regard the appointment of 
catechist as a better introduction to a snug place I 
mnder government than even a clerkship in a gov- I 
ernment office. 

It leaves an unfavorable impression of missions 
as a school of diplomacy, that all the appointments 
above enumerated have been productive of, or at 
least mixed up with, transactions which have occa¬ 
sioned much annoyance to individuals and serious 
embarrassment to the country. GutzlaflT has been 
more or less identified with almost every step that 
awakened the jealousy of the Chinese government 
and led eventually to the opium war; Clarke has 
been mainly instrumental in producing that state 
of affairs in New Zealand which occasioned the 
Wairao massacre; and it will not be the fault of 
the orators of the London Missionary Society if 
Pritchard do not become the cause of war between 
France and Great Britain. 

For the political influence and misdirected activity 
of the missionary bodies government is greatly to 
blame. The meddling of missionaries abroad in 
matters beyond their sphere has been encouraged to 
supply the deficiencies of government. The power 
of affiliated bodies spread through every province of 
the empire, continually appealing to the prepos¬ 
sessions of an estimable portion of the community 
by the press or public meetings, collecting and 
dispensing annually revenues to the amount of 
hundreds of thousands, has made the legislature and 
the executive quail before it. Missionary zeal has 
been affected as a passport into parliament; and 
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the gavemment offices have been crammed with 
the offspring of the agents of missionary societies. 
Government—all our ministers for many years 
back—have been little better than tools to the seo- 
ularity of missions. The influence of the traders 
on the missionary sentiment is not confined to the 
departments already specified ; or rather, they arc 
naturally leagued with all the traders, whatever 
their designation, on the religious sentiment of 
the country. They are part and parcel of that 
fraternity which has been allowed almost to ruin 
our tropical colonies by their rash and blundering 
plan of nem emancipation, and which only last 
year caused the rejection of the education-clauses 
in the factory bill. They are, in fact, an intrigu¬ 
ing, worldly-minded hierarchy, as bigoted and 
domineering in their sectarianism as the Homish 
hierarchy in its palmiest days. 

The eyes of the public are opening to its real 
character. The war-howl raised by the missionA- 
ries at Leeds and Finsbury, and this week at Exe¬ 
ter Hall, will assist the unmasking. The usual 
oratorical device of prefacing warlike appeals by 
professions of a love for peace were resorted to; 
but war was the undisguised alternative of all the 
speakers—an armed intervention between France 
and Otaheite—a war to arrest the process of Ro¬ 
man Catholic missionaries in the racilc. 

These revelations of the real character of the tra¬ 
ders upon religious professions ought to encourage 
government, as its experience of the danger of giv¬ 
ing way to them ought to instigate it, to shake oflT 
their yoke. Within his proper sphere, there can¬ 
not a more amiable or useful cnaracter than the 
missionary. It may not be possible for him to 
make Christians of savages, to the extent his en¬ 
thusiasm persuades him ; but, by habituating them 
to the observance of forms, and by familiarizing 
them with doctrines and histories in which there is 
a pure and elevating sentiment, which will dawn 
more and more upon every succeeding generation, 
he is sowing the seeds of a civilization, the full fru¬ 
ition of which is reserved for a distant era, and at 
the same time he is taming the savage, and mak¬ 
ing him a safe companion. While the missionary 
confines himself to his spiritual office—be he the 
most illiterate mechanic ever selected for the task 
—it is Christianity that speaks in and through him, 
and its influence is for good. But when he takes 
upon him to supersede the colonist, and to aflfect 
the state-minister of some barbarian chief, or to con¬ 
duct negotiations with foreign states, he is aban¬ 
doned by the Power whose altar he has deserted, 
to his own rude and ignorant impulses; and his 
meddling is pregnant with mischief. The Brit¬ 
ish government is bound to watch over and pro¬ 
tect Its missionaries with a jealous care so long as 
they remain within the sphere of their proper 
duty; but it is equally bound sternly to check and 
restrain them whenever they are discovered tam¬ 
pering with secular aflfairs.— Spectator, 


An old house in Essex-street, Whitechapel, 
which was once the residence of the Earl of Essex, 
the favorite of Queen Elizabeth, was demolished 
this week, to make room for improvements. 
Another old building in the same neighborhood, 
once the occasional residence of Elizabeth, is soon 
to share a like fate. This decayed palace was re¬ 
cently a common lodging-house,, where beds were 
let at threepence a night. 
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From Chambera* JcrarnaL 

FOWNEs’ PRIZE ESSAY—CHEMISTRY, AS EX¬ 
EMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE 

OF GOD.* 

This essay springs from a priyate endowment 
under the care of the Royal Institution. The 
author is Mr. George Fownes, chemical lecturer 
in the Middlesex Hospital. We are now familiar 
with books tracing divine wisdom and beneficence 
in physics, physiology, and the mental constitution 
of man. Mr. Babbage has called even the unprom¬ 
ising subject of mathematics into the same field. 
But this, as far as we are aware, is the first sys¬ 
tematic attempt to draw inferences of design from 
the chemical constitution of the earth and its 
inhabitants. The book is a very able one, and, as 
a virtue which we know will be a great further 
recommendation, it is short. 

Mr. Fownes starts by explaining that in the 
earth, its atmosphere, and inhabitants, there are 
but fifty-five simple (undecoinpounded) substances 
or elements, of which, however, only a few are in 
any considerable amount. Oxygen and nitrogen, 
(forming the atmosphere,) hydrogen, (forming, 
with oxygen, water,) the non-metallic body sili¬ 
con, the metals aluminium and calcium, and in a 
less proportion potassium, sodium and iron, may 
be said to constitute the bulk of the inorganic 
materials, subjected to our observation. Another, 
carbon, is the principal constituent of all organic 
bodies. Mr. Fownes’ first object is to trace the 
constitnents of vegetable and animal bodies back 
into the inorganic world (the dust of the earth) out 
of which Uiey have been formed; finding potash, 
for instance, in the felspar, one of the materials of 
granite and phosphorus, a large constituent of our 
hones, in porcelain clay and other substances. 
“ The whole subject,” he says, “ of the formation 
of cultivable soils, and their distribution over the 
oarth’s surfiice, is replete with interest and instruc¬ 
tion. Every earthquake which-has in bygone 
rtimes fractured and dislocated the solid strata, 
vcvery flood which has swept over the ancient con- 
'tinents, every change of level which has elevated 
'the bed of the ocean or depressed the land beneath 
its surface has contributed more or less to bring j 
'about that mixture of materials—sand, clay, and 
^calcareous matters—^which now form the earth’s | 
upper covering—^the fruit-bearing soil, the inex- 
'haustible source of prosperity and strength. Surely 
it is not .too much to infer that all these things had 
'reference io that future condition of the earth when 
'it should become the habitation of beings capable 
of appreciating the wonders around them, and de¬ 
riving mental support and guidance from the con- 
‘templation of these wonderful provisions, while 
enjoying with thankfulness the physical comforts 
•to which they give rise.” 

Mr. Fownes then traces the course of certain of 
the solid substances of the globe, as washed down 
by running waters into the sea, which forms a 
great depository for them. The salt of the sea^ 
whence is it derived ? Entirely from the land, out 
of which it is carried by rivers. The ocean most 
kjieeds be salt, for it is the ultimate recipient of all 
such matters. And Jakes that have no outlet, as 
the Aral and the Dead Sea in Judea, are salt for 
'.the same reason. It becomes interesting to ascer- 
•tain the uses of these foreign substances in the 
masL. *Mt is highly probable that the iodine of sear 

♦ Chorchill, London; 1844. 


water is connected, in some way, the well¬ 
being of submarine vegetation, that it forms an in¬ 
dispensable component of the food of these planu. 

It is difficult to account, on any supposition, for its 
constant occurrence in certain of them. They ap¬ 
pear to have the power of seeking out and appro¬ 
priating to themselves the almost infinitesimal 
quantity of iodine which analysis indicates in sea¬ 
water. Again, the lime-salts have their use, and 
a most important one it is. Shell-fish and coral- 
polyps depend upon them for the material of their 
curious structures. It is very possible, aim, that 
what we are accustomed to call impurities in ordi¬ 
nary water, may be of great service to the living 
system. These matters are admitted to exercise 
an influence upon the body in particular states of 
disease; and if so, it is unlikely that they should 
be altogether inactive in health. Pure, distilled 
water, even after long exposure to the air, is ex¬ 
ceedingly vapid and disagreeable to the taste, 
which be taken as a sort of indication of its 
unfitness for ordinary use.” 

The chemistry of the atmosphere presents a 
very striking example of what can scarc^ be conr 
sidered in any other light than design. The gases 
composing the atmosphere are, as is well known, 
not chemically but only mechanically combined. 
They have, however, a surprising tendency to a 
mutual diffusion, insomuch that if ajar of esurbonie 
acid gas be brought into connexion vrith one of 
hydrogen, a gas twenty times lighter, the com¬ 
munication being by a tube, and if the heavy gas 
be placed lowest, nevertheless, in a little while, a 
complete mixture of the two takes place. Now, 
see how important is this law of gaseous diffusion. 
Carbonic acid gas is expired in great quantities by 
animals : it is prejudici^ to human life : if it were 
to have the least tendency to stagnate near the 
ground, it would work dreadful effects wherever 
great multitudes of animals were assembled. 
Large cities and crowded rooms would be scenes of 
extensive destruction. Diffusible as it is through¬ 
out the other two gases composing the atmosphete, 
it is comparatively harmless. The benefit is 
equally clear with regard to these two gases. 
Were these to obey the law of gravity, they would 
arrange themselves in two layers of unequal thick¬ 
ness, the oxygen below, and the nitrogen above. 

” In such an order of things, animal existence 
would be out of the question : an atmosphere of 
pure oxygen is as fatal to life as one destitute 
of that element; all the phenomena of combustion 
and oxydation generally would be exalted tenfold 
in power and energy ; in fact, the present arran^ 
ment of nature could not be maintained in its in¬ 
tegrity a single hour. The equable diffusion of 
vapor of water through the atmosphere is no less 
important than that of the carbonic acid. In many 
warm countries, during a great part of the year, 
rain seldom or never f^ls, and it is only from the 
copious dews deposited in the night that vegetables 
derive the supply of moisture required for their 
growth, and to sustain them, by the cooling efi^cts 
of evaporation, from the scorching rays of the 
noonday sun. Were the invisible, elastic steam, 
disengaged from the surface of the sea, or other ^ 
large b^ies of water, not subject to the diflUisive 
law in question, it is probable that>other and very 
different phenomena would be observed.” 

We have not room to follow Mr. Fownes into 
his very interesting speculations on vegetable and 
animal chemistry, but may present a few of his ob¬ 
servations on the complicate processes which ever 
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go on within our bodies. After showing how 
carbon and hydrogen are burned in the blood—^not, 
ms hitherto supped, in the lungs, but in the capil¬ 
laries, to which, according to Liebig’s theory, the 
oxygen is carried by the iron in the blood—be pro¬ 
nounces, as a fact of which there can no longer be 
any doubt, The internal capillary combustion is 
the source of animal heat. Thus much,” says he, 
” for the body. Every part where blood-vessels 
are to be found, every part where nervous in¬ 
fluence is perceptible, every organ, every tissue, 
muscle and brain, and nerve, and membrane, waste 
away like a burning taper, consume to air and 
ashes, and pass from the system rejected and use¬ 
less ; and where no means are at band for repair¬ 
ing these daily and hourly losses, the individual 
perishes—dies more slowly, but not less surely, 
than by a blazing pile. He is, to the very letter, 
burned to death at a low temperature : the various 
constituents of the body give way in succession. 
First, the fat disappears: this is the most combus¬ 
tible, but at the same time the least essential. It 
is sacrificed; then the muscles shrink, and soften, 
and decay. At last, the substance of the brain 
becomes attacked, and madness and death close 
the scene. * This is starvation.’ ” 

After detSils showing the adaptation of the 
chemical nature of food, both vegetable and animal, 
to the chemical nature of the belies of the animals 
by which respectively these kinds of food are de¬ 
voured, Mr. Fownes goes on to say, ” The bodily 
frame and constitution of the human race have 
been so adjusted as to admit of the maintenance of 
life and health under a variety of circumstances 
truly surprising. Extremes of heat and cold, of 
moisture and dryness, are borne with impunity so 
long as the habits and mode of life of the individual 
remain in accordance with his physical condition. 

” In tropical countries, where the high tempe¬ 
rature of the air, and the abundance of aqueous 
vapor it contains, develop to the utmost the re¬ 
sources of vegetable life, the amount of personal 
labor required for self-support is extremely trifling. 
The heavy and laborious culture of the temperate 
regions, the unceasing tillage of the soil so neces¬ 
sary with us, are altogether uncalled for. In those 
smiling regions of almost perpetual sunshine, 
where the teeming earth gives its increase with 
the least possible toil on the part of the cultivator, 
and all Nature invites to repose and indolence, the 
energies of the mind itself are unstrung by the re¬ 
moval of that sharp spur of necessity which goads 
men to the task of labor, until exertion becomes a 
habit, which carries them onward beyond their im¬ 
mediate wants, and impels them to seek the per¬ 
manent improvement and exaltation of their state. 
The sustenance furnished to the human race by a 
wise and bountiful Providence, has been so adjust¬ 
ed chemically to this condition of thinra, as invol- 
untarilv to excite in the observer the deepest feel¬ 
ings of admiration and gratitude. 

” Where the temperature of the air approaches 
within a few demes that of the body, the gene¬ 
ration of animal heat by the burning of organic 
matter in the blood may be reduced in amount. 
Where muscular power and motion are less re¬ 
quired and less employed, the waste of the body is 
diminished in the same ratio; a comparatively 
small (quantity of food, both for fuel and for nutri¬ 
ment, ts in such a case required. The stomach, 
however, must be filled, the uneasy sensation of 
want must be removed; and this has been done, 
la the rice, and ftoits, and other products of the 


countries in Question, we find a food extremely 
agreeable to tlie taste, but possessing little sustain¬ 
ing power; much of it is mere water, and the solid 
portion itself is chiefly made up of neutral, non- 
I aiotized bodies, containing oxygen and hydrogm 
I in the proportions to form water; bodies which, in 
I burning, mmish far less heat than those in which 
I carbon and hydrogen greatly predominate. The 
azotized portion of the fooo of hot countries is 
always very small in comparison with the rest; it 
is, however, sufficient for the purpose of repairing 
the trifling daily loss the body sustains. The desire 
for animal food is very slight, and often is alto¬ 
gether absent. 

I ” The North American hunter lives wholly upon 
flesh; he patiently follows the footmarks of his 
game through the wild woods, for days together, 
until he finds an opportunity of surprising it, fasting 
meanwhile, or, at best, subsisting on a few scraps 
of dried meat; rivalling the beast of prey in his 
power of endurance—in bis quick yet steaUthy step, 
and in the searching glance of his eye; careless 
alike of frost and heat, sleeping on the bare ground, 
a thin blanket or a buflialo robe his only protection. 
It is his food which enables him to do and to suflbr 
all this—^to bear exertions which would destr^ him 
were he not supported from within by a kind of 
nourishment so concentrated in its form as to sup¬ 
ply abundantly during the period of repose the 
losses of bomly sulwtance, the deficiencies oc¬ 
casioned by change of matter, and even to render 
the exertions themselves, violent and continued as 
they are, actually sources of pleasure. 

“It is not by any peculiarity of physical con¬ 
stitution that the Indian is enabled to bear hard¬ 
ship, and fatigue, and privation, which to ns appear 
extraordinary: the Euiropran, under similar oir^ 
cumstances, and vnder a eimilar regimen, exhibits 
the same remarkable powers. The hunters and 
trappers, employed by the for companies of British 
America, le^ a still harder life. These men are, 
as is well known, accustomed to disperse them¬ 
selves, often singly, along the rivers and streams, 
the haunts of the beavers and other animals they 
seek to capture; a rifle and flint and steel their 
only household goods, without shelter in the midst 
of a trackless wilderness, often suflfering the ex¬ 
tremities of cold and hunger, subsisting entirely on 
the flesh of the creatures they succeed in taking, 
and this for months together, until each has col¬ 
lected the number of skins he deems suflUcient to 
repay his labor, or the fast-fallina snows of ap¬ 
proaching winter drive him to seek the protection 
of the trader’s fort. 

“ And yet, thisjvvild existence is said to possess 
a charm of its own, powerful enough to bind to 
the end of their days those who have once practised 
it: the unbroken solitude of the lake and the river, 
the freedom of the desert, and even the very 
dangers of the pursuit, have their own peculiar at^ 

I traction. The men themselves, when not cut off 
prematurely by starvation, or any other of the 
common accidents of this life, or murdered by the 
Indians whose vengeance they have provoked by 
their aggressions, Uve to old age, exempt from a 
host of sorrows and afflictions known to a more 
luxurious race; and perhaps, on the whole, enjoy 
as much real happiness as commonly falls to tlm 
lot of man. 

“ Take a^ain the condition of the E^uimaux in 
his hut of ice-blocks or driftwood, his onl^ food 
the seal and the walrus, which be spears with his 
bone-pointed weapon, from a little coracle of 
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wkioB, The air is ool4 enough to freeze quick* 
silver; he wraps himself in bis drets of furs, and 
forth he goes with perfect in^Hioity, and the ookl 
of the ahm of the ^aeu sea afiects him less than 
that of a chilly January day does the Englishman 
hy his warm fireside, let the Esquicnaux has no 
fireside; he cooks bis food by the heat of a lamp 
led with oil, the pniduct of the chase; his country 
produces no fuel, and he cannot think of devoting 
the few fragments of wood, brought by the ocean- 
ourreota from more fevored climes, which he finds 
upon the sea-beacb, to this purpose : they are far 
too valuable to be so employ^. How, then, it 
may be asked, is he capable of supporting this 
intensity of cold? The peculiarity of his food 
furnishes the reply. 

** We are accustomed to look with horror and j 
ttisguet at the food of these poor people, as we in 
our ignorance and presumption dare to them ; 
lo oommiaerate those who, as our northern naviga¬ 
tors relsie, prefer a piece of tallow-candle, or a 
draught of train-oil, to the fare of an English man- 
of-war ; but a little more consideratioD might per¬ 
haps show us that the blubber and fat of the arctic 
isetacea sod fish, the only food the inhabitants of 
these eouatriee can obtain, really constitute the 
only tori of food which could enable them to bear 
up against the extremities of cold to which they 
are aubjaet. There is no other substance but fat, 
and thi^ in very large quantity, which would 
iMMwer the purpoM required. It is a substance 
oxceadiogly rich in hydrogen, and in the body 
eminently combustible; weight for weight, it will 
feoerslo a far larger amount of heat, when burned 
ttt the blood, than anything else which can be 
taken aa food. It will be wiser, then, instead of 
condemaiAg, aa filt^ end abhorrent, the tastes and 
propeiwiues of the Esquimaux, to consider them as 
d special adaptation, by an unspeakably benevolent 
Providenoa, the rety wishes and inclinations of 
the Individ^ to the circurostanoes of his life. 

But this is not all: the same individual who, 
when in a warm or temperate climate, craves a 
large proportion of bread and vegetable food, and 
turns with aversion from fatty substances, experi¬ 
ences, when transported to the froxen regions of 
the north, a complete revolution in hie tastes and 
desires. Nothing will then satisfy him bat fat: 
the flash of deer, fish, to be acceptable, must be 
loaded with fat; he takes delight in sucking the 
marrow from the bones ; nothing in the shape of 
^eaae comes amiss to him; he longs for it, he 
desires it as much as he formerly loathed it. But 
this new, this induced state, only lasts as long as 
his mode of life requires; removal to a milder 
region restores, to a very great extent, the first 
condition. 

** 'Phis is no imaginary statement; it is perfectly 
authentic, and serves to place in a novel and strik¬ 
ing point of view the power of aocomraodation to 
circiimstaaoes possessed by man.*’ 

We conclude with a few remarke, in which we 
can moot cordially concur with our intelligent 
author. ** In whatever light we consider these 
matters, the argument of benevolent design and 
contrivance, deduced from the obvious fiicts them¬ 
selves, remains unaltered. The care and benefi- ' 
cence of the Creator is not less shown in the con¬ 
nexion he has established between physical and 
moral health. The labor which a man is obliged 
to exert to procure for himself the necessaries of 
life, is not less essential to the maintenance of a j 
healthy tone of mind than of a sound and active | 


condition of the bodily organism. No evil can he 
greater than the rust, alike of body and ooni, wkieh 
results from maetivity. The state ef lahsr is the 
very eondilton of enjo 3 rEient,—not, indeed, die ex¬ 
cessive and slavish toil to which a very largo 
portion of mankind have, by a asost unfertnnale 
comhinttion of cireumstanoes, been reduced, but 
that moderate and well-regulated labor of mind and 
body which conduceo eo much to the weHtre of 
both, and which would be, under more favorable 
auspices, fully suffieioiit to impart comfort and 
abundance to all. If men only knew and felt hew 
inseparably their ow^n individual happiness is con- 
nectm with the welfare and prosperity of their 
species ; if those who have inlelleet, and power, 
and wealth at their disposal, cooM only lo per- 
) suadod to thrust aside the petty jealousies and 
cares, the idle parade and prejudicet of society, 
and join heart and hand in the great work ef human 
improvement, how much might be effeeted ? How 
much happier, and how iqueh better all might 
become if a sound and nniveTsal spirit of philsQ- 
thropy were once awakened, capable of embracing 
within its pale aH orders and conditiona of men, 
coneideriog them, as they really are, the children 
of one common Parent, bound together by the ties 
of brotherhood, each having a special duty as¬ 
signed lo him to p^erm, not independently of, 
but in conjunction wHh, the rest, and exciting all to 
render each other matuiil assistance in aunnounting 
thedifiicttlties and trials of this Kfeof diaeipfriie and 
pupilage.” 


BENNIE MINORIE—ANECDOTE OF SLEIGHT-OF- 
HAND. 

About forty-five years ago a poor man.ssiiany, 
though fictitiously, called Bennie Minorie, peram- 
hnls^ the south ef Scotland with a raree show- 
box, by which and a few sleight-of^and tricks be 
made a living. Many a simple fann-bouee in 
Peebles and Selkirkshhes retains agreeable re¬ 
collections of the visits of this innoeent old mss, 
whose kindness to children and general simplicity 
of character made him a fevonte with old and 
young. The writer of this anecdote remembers 
well his coming occasionally to his father’s bom 
in a border county, and there amnsing the in¬ 
mates for an afternoon with his show and his feats 
of legerdemain. 

One of Bennie’s chief tricks was an exbibhioa 
of three pieces of wood like barrels wkhont ends, 
which were strung like heads upon a double pieee 
of whipHBord. When he held the ends of the 
cord firmly in his hands, he defied any one to take 
the barrels from oflT the cord without breaking the 
strings; but when another pereen held the ends 
of the cords, he caused the barrels to fiy eflf the 
strings as if by magic. The thii^ appeared to 
those unacquainted with it le be impoesible, hot 
nevertheless it was quite stmple to these who knew 
the secret of the puzzle. 

This trick of the ” sour-milk barrels” Bennie 
Minorie taught to a brother of the writer, then a 
boy of ten years of age. This youth in time went 
to sea, and, after a service of about twren^ Fean, 
attaint the command of a merohant-ehip. It 
happened one day, while the ship was at Mesrina 
taking in a oargo for South Amertoa, that a native 
juggler made his appearance among the shipping in 
the port. He carried a basket oontaining trinkets 
of varioaa eorta, whieb be sold to the eiews ef the 
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^ r e w e b ia the hiihor; and he, betides, drew oon- 
^eraUe sums of money fnm the wondering sail- 
OTB, by exhibiting to them a great many sleigfat-of- 
baiid tiiokt. Amount others of bis periormaRces, 
the eaptam of the British ship was surprised to 
oboenre the identical feat of Bennie Minoiie's 
** souT^milk barrels,” whieh the old man had taught 
him in his youth among the heath-clad hills of 
Scotland. Not one of lira many ship-masters and 
sailors of the diflSsrent nations present, oould under¬ 
stand the mgglerb pnszle, or imagine how the 
barrels eould taken off the cords withont break¬ 
ing them. 

The juggler, like all others of his calling, went I 
stmtting about in the erowd, boasting and magni¬ 
fying his extrsordinary dexterity. The captain, 
recollecting distinctly all the particulars of the 
same pusxle which Bennie Minorie had taught 
him, stepped forurard to the bombastical conjurer, 
and feign^ to wonder at the extraordinary powers 
which be showed in his art. The juggler, with 
great arrogance, at once challenged the cimtain, or 
any man in all Sicily, to take the barrels from the 
eoHs. The captain, still pretending to be entirely 
ignorant of the trick, said he thought the thing might 

possible, although it appeared to be very aiffienli. 
The gasconading conjurer instantly said he would 
wager his whole basketful of trinkets, worth seve- 
fal pounds, that the captain oould not take the 
barrels from the cords. The captain, with feigned 
hesitation and apparent fear, took the bet, engag¬ 
ing to pay twenty dollars against the basket in case 
of failure. The twenty dollars were immediately 
lodged in the hands of a third party, at the request 
of the juggler, that his prey might not escape him. 
The genileman in whose custu^y the money was 
placed for security, with other on-lookers, was 
astonished at the simplicity of the captain, and 
tried to dissuade him from foolishly throwing away 
his money to a professed trickster, being quite sure 
he would lose the bet. The captain, however, i 
persisting in his resolution, commenced handling; 
the barrels in a very awkward manner, as if he had I 
been eompletely ignorant of the trick. This only 
prodiiced a smile of contempt, and increased the 
confidence of the self-sufficient man, who now 
thonght himself quite sure of the twenty dollars. 
But fin the captain again putting hie haiids upon 
the barrels and cords in a more easy and confident 
manner, as if familiar with the trick, the juggler's 
countenance insuntly fell. He pereeived the trap ’ 
laid fur him, and ex^aimed, ** My basket is lost.” j 
The captaiB, after some flourishes with his hands, | 
as if he had been an adept at the juggling trade,; 
immediately undid the mysterious puzzle, to the' 
great amusement of the bystanders, and infinite 
mortification of the poor juggler. The captain 
immediately ordered one of his crew to carry the 
basket on iMard his ship and secure it in the eahin. 

The bombastical conjurer was now completely 
chap-fallen. Another basket of merchandise was 
not easily to he obtained; and, besides, the crowd 
present hurst out a-laughing at his embarrassment, 
and at seeing the biter so effectually bitten. Afler 
keeping the basket fer some time in his posses¬ 
sion, the captmn retsrned it to the hnmble necro- 
maocer, warning him at the same time to he more 
cautions in future, and not again to peril his whole 
fortune aid fame upon a single throw of chance. 
The eapthin only retained a tooth-brush or other 
triie out of the bosket; and the juggler was so 
mueh pleased and gratified at his wares being re- 
Mued m him, that he pressed the captain to accept 


m 

of some articles of more value than the tooth-bmsh, 
but which he declined to receive. 

The necromancer now spoke to the captain in a 
familiar, friendly, and subdued tone, as if he had 
met with a brother magician, and wished to try 
him with more of his sleight-of-hand feats; but 
the captain, being only in possession of the single 
one of **the souT-milk barrels,” declined having 
anything further to do with him. The traosaotioa 
pr^uoed oonsiderahle mterest at the port of Mes¬ 
sina, and was the topio of general convenatlon for 
some time.—•dnmfors* Journal, 


THB TAHITI QUESTION. 

Now that the excitement is no longer fed by 
questionings and answerings in the French Cbam- 
l^rs or the English Parliament, the tone of the 
Parisian press has become more subdued in refer¬ 
ence to the affair of Tahiti. The matter has now, 
we hope, a chance of reasonable adjustment, for 
M. Guizot is no longer compelled to give an ac¬ 
count of his intentions and proceedings, day hr 
day, to the French people, while the Kn^Hsii 
cabinet is also Spared the necessity of giving 
public utterance to sentiments, which, however 
proper they may be, were taken advantage of in 
France, to add to the irritation that already existed 
there. 

Negotiations are now going on between the two 
governments, with the view of ascertaining the 
true merits of the question; and it is perhaps, 
fortunate that, on a closer examination of the facts, 
they seem to have been so gross towards this 
country, that it is impossitde for M. Gnizot to 
withhold the reparation that is required. We 
cannot doubt that, as far as the Tahiti affiur is con¬ 
cerned, there will be no rupture between England 
and France, hut it ought to become a very serious 
consideration with the French minister how he 
allows the peace of Europe to be placed in con¬ 
stant jeopardy by suffering authority to remain in 
the hands which know not how to make a proper 
use of it. There will be endless trouble in re¬ 
pairing the breaches occasioned by the Dupetit 
^ouarses, the Bruats, and the D^Aubignys, if 
such men are permitted to exercise any power that 
may be wielded so injudiciously as to cause dis¬ 
sension between their own and forei^ govern¬ 
ments. Prevention, in matters of this kind, is far 
easier and much safor than cure, and we trust that 
M. Guizot will take care for the future whom ha 
suffers to be intrusted with positions of so much 
responsibility that peace or war depends on tha 
mode of filling then.— Atlas^ August 17. 


Substitute for the Scythe.— A correspon¬ 
dent informs us, that a Mr. J. Rowland, fonner. 
of Clotton, near Tarporley, has this year adoptea 
the novel experiment of plucking up his oats 
the roots, in preference to making use of any arti¬ 
cle connected with husbandry for that purpose.— 
Chester Courard. 

A Valuable Dda.—Tha Herald con¬ 

tains an advertisement for the sale of a dog, trained 
to take the entire ehnrge of 8000 sheep. Tha 
advertiser warrants him to perform fiuthfully tha 
duties of a shepherd, taka the Book out at sonriaOi 
and bring them safe home at sunset; and to look 
well ailer the knbn. He is also said to bn a good 
night walchmSfi. 
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Frooi Cbamben^ Joarnal. 

BBIDGBT FATHLOW. 

To work oat in honest purpose, in spite of 
opposition, misfortune, penury, taking no heed of 
scorn, no heed of ridicule; to say that you who 
now despise shaU yet respetk, you who scorn shall 
yet have benefit; to say these tilings and do them, 
18 to present human nature in a form which sooner 
or later must obtain unirersal sympathy. In this 
virtue a world of hope lies hidden, even for the 
meanest; for, in being honest to ourselves, we 
create a power of honestly serving others. 

In the town of Lincoln there lived some years ago 
a man of the name of Pathlow, who, having served 
in the army, had retired at the close of the war upon 
a small pension. He belonged to what is commonly 
called a good family, was proud of this relation¬ 
ship, and having dissipated his little patrimony, 
and made an ill-assorted marriage, had entered the 
army, not with the desire to serve, but as the only 
means he had of finding to-day or to-morrow's 
bread. After many struggles between poverty and 
pride, debt and disgrace, he settled in Lincoln, 
when he was some years past middle life. Here 
the old course was run. Fine houses were taken, 
fine appearances made ; but these, unlike the three 
degrees of comparison, did rather begin with the 
largest and end with the smallest; so that, when 
our tale commences, the fine house iu the finest 
street, had dwindled into a mean habitation, 
that could only boast its neighborhood to the 
minster, where, shadowed by some antique trees, 
and within sound of the minster^s bell, it was 
the birth-place of Bridget Pathlow. 

There were two brothers several years older 
than Bridget, bom before Pathlow had settled in 
Lincoln, and on whose education he had spent aU 
available means; for, as he had great promises from 

S 'eat relations, he destined them to be gentlemen. 

esidos these two, Bridget had another brother 
some years younger than herself, who, being bom 
like her during the poverty and ill-fortunes of the 
parents, was looked upon with no favorable or lov¬ 
ing eye. 

Whilst the elder brothers were better clad, well 
taught, inditing pleasant epistles to far-off relations, 
poor Tom and Bridget Pathlow were the house¬ 
hold drudges. To do dirty work, to repel needy 
creditors, to deny with the prompted lie, to steal 
along the streets, and, with the heart’s blood in 
her face, to hear the unpaid tradesman dishonor 
her father’s name ; to sit by the fireless hearth, or 
by the window to wstch her father’s return, who, 
urged for monev, would perhaps keep from home 
whole nights, having first told Bridget that he 
should not return alive; to wstch through those 
hours of mental pain, and yet in this very loneli¬ 
ness, in these childish years, to have one never 
failing belief of being by self-help not alwa 3 r 8 so 
very sorrowful or so despised, surely made this 
young child no unworthy dweller under the 
shadow of the olden minster. Tom was not half 
so resolute as Bridget, nor so capable of endur¬ 
ance. 

The elder brothers left home when Bridget and 
Tom were not more than eleven and eiglu 3 pear 8 
old. No love had been fostered between these 
elder and younger children; yet in the heart of 
Bridget much was garnered. Now that they 
were alone, the children were more together, the 
household drudgery was shared between them, as 
well as the cares and sorrows of their miserable 


home, and the stolen play round the minster 
aisles, where many, who despised the parents, 
said kind words to the children. Designing her 
for some humble employment, where the weekly 
gain of two or three shillings would supply the 
momentary want. Captain Pathlow (as he was 
called) denied Bridget any better education than 
such as was afforded by a school, the weekly fees 
of which were sixpence; but she bad a kind 
friend in an old glass-stainer, who lived bard by, 
and another in his son, a blind youth, who was 
allowed to play upon the minster organ. As a re¬ 
turn to this poor youth for some few lessons in or¬ 
gan-playing, Bridget would carry home each even¬ 
ing the key of a little postern door (which a kind 
prebend bad lent him,) and by which private ac¬ 
cess was gained to the cloisters. So often did 
Bridget carry back that key, that at last, becoming 
a sort of privileged person, she was allowed to 
come through the garden, which, shadowed by the 
cloister walls, lay pleasant before the prebend’s 
quaint study window. The old man, looking up 
often from his book, and remembering that in Lin¬ 
coln her father’s name was linked to all meanness 
and disgrace, would wonder to see her push back 
from the overhanging boughs the ripe apples, or 
the luscious grapes, untouched, untast^; so, 
judging from small things, he took to heart that 
this poor Bridget bad a touch of nobleness about 
her. From this time be obaerved her more nar¬ 
rowly. Hurrying across the garden, she yet 
always lingered (particularly if the shadows of 
evening were low) to look at one niece of wood¬ 
carving, which, prt»jecling from the oM cloister wall, 
looked in the waning light like the drooping ivy it 
mimicked. One night the old mau qnestioM 
her, and said he should like to be her friend, to 
have her tanght, to serve her. 

I ** I thank you much, sir,” said she, but if 
she stopped abruptly. 

“Ifwhat, Bridget?” 

“ If I could sew or earn—” she stopped 
again. 

“Well,” said the old man smiling, “ I see you an 
a good girl, Bridget. There are, if T remember 
what my housekeeper said, six Holland shirts to 
make, which-” 

“I will do them. To-morrow night I will 
come; for 1 have a purpose to serve, which will 
make me work with a ready finger.” 

She was gone before the old man could answer. 
The morrow and the morrow’s night saw that 
poor child plying the quick needle, whilst brother 
Tom guarded the chamber door, lest » gleam of 
the candle should betray the solitary and kiddeo 
task. 

i Unknown to Bridget the worthy prebend made 
I to Captain Pathlow an offer of se rvi n g hie child. 
But ibis offer was repulsed with bitter seora. 
“He had rich relations,” he said, “who ooald 
serve Bridget, without hw being a pauper. For 
the rest, no one bad a right to interfeire.” 

Bridget was henceforth forbidden even to qah 
the house. But the six fine Holland shirts were 
at length completed and carried home; Tom re¬ 
turning the happy bearer of a bright shiniag piece 
of gold. This was soon laid out. in what? 
Bridget knew best, for she still worked oo by 
night. 

Returning home late one evening, the fother 
obeerved the gleaming light from the lone garni 
window, and creeping upon the two children on- 
, seen, not only paralyied them with fear, but hold- 
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mg in the candle’s flame the diligent work of many Bridget had little to say after this, and a lats 
weeks, the fruition of that child’s earliest desire, hour of that same night found her journeying to 
that fruit of an honest purpose—no dainty piece of the western proTince, where her widowed relation 
needlework was it, but the drawn image, leaf by dwelt. At length, on the second morning after 
leaf, of the curious carving—burnt it to ashes. leaving London, she found herself in a country 
** If you can work,” he said fiercely, ” there are town, in a gay street, standing upon a scrupulous- 
milliners in Lincoln who want errand giris. Ha! ly clean step, knocking upon a very bright knock- 
ha ! two shillings a-week will add ale to our er, not only for her own admittance, but for that 
nidi’s meal!” of the scantily-freighted box. A demure-looking 

The girl was only saved from this destiny by servant appeared, who, taking in to her mistress 
the arrival one Satuiday, during dinner time, of a the introductory letter which the elder Pathlow 
very large letter sealed with black, which, being had indited, being, as he had said, the fishing-hook 
opened, was found to have come ftom the elder whereby to catch the fish, left the Lincoln girl to a 
brother, who, stating the death of an unde, advised full hour’s doubt as to whether she should have to 
that Bridget should be sent immediately upon a retrace her way to Lincoln, or be received as the 
speculative visit to the widowed aunt. This was poor dependent. It seemed that her unexpected 
food of a right kind to Pathlow; be began its di- arrival had created much discussion; for loud 
gestion immediately. You must say good words voices were heard in a neighboring parlor. The 
for us, Bridget—good words. Hint that a suit of dispute, rising into a storm, was only stayed by 
clothes, or a five pound note, will be acceptable to Bridget’s being ordered into the presence of the 
me, and a new silk gown to your mother; and, in bereaved widow, who, being of substantial form, 
short, anything.” sat in a capacious chair, with a plentiful flow of 

The girl’s few miserable clothes were soon lawn before her weeping face, dhe was surroun- 
packed within one narrow box, a letter written ded by several relatives, each of whom had chil- 
to the guard of the coach, which was to con- dren to recommend; but wishing to exhibit her 
vey her from London into the western provinces, power, and triumph over their greedy expectations, 
to say that her relation would pay at the end she rose, and throwing herself upon the astonished 
of the journey. Dear Tom parted with a copy on girl’s neck, made vbible election of a dependent* 
paper of that rare carving, laid secretly on the Foiled in their purpose, the relations disappeared, 
prebend’s reading desk, and on the morrow after The widow, like a child pleased with a toy, made 
the letter came, Bridget saw the last glimpse of for a while much of the poor Lincoln girl: old 
Lincoln minster. Her eldest brother—be who dresses were remodelled, old bonnets cunningly 
had written the letter—lived in London, a gay, trimmed, bygone fashions descanted on, till, to 
apparently rich, gentleman, studying, it was crown the whole,^he giri wished back her Lin- 
said, for a physician, if study he ever did ; but as coin rags, rather than walk the streets to be gazed 
Bridget had been forewarned not to make her ap- at by every passer-by. In this matter there was 
pearaoce at his lodgings during the day, she was no appeal; there never is against dogged self-opin- 
forced to stop till night came within the garret ion or selfish cunning. Pleased with having one 
chamber assigned to her at the inn where the on whom to wreak a world of spite, the widow 
coach bad stayed. With that apology for a trunk soon changed her first show of kindness to taunts. 
—Himall as it was, it would have held the wardrobes reproaches proportionate to the loneliness and 
of three Bridgets—mounted on the burly shoulders dependence of the child. Months went by without 
of a herculean porter, the giri found her brother’s one solitary gleam of happiness, for books or leam- 
home. She had expected to see rich apartments, ing were forbidden; added to all this, too, were 
but none so rich as these, where, surrounded by perpetual secret letters from, her home, urging her 
all the semblance of aristocratic life, her brother to send money. But there was no meanness in 
lay stretched upon a sofa sipping his wine, and Bridget; she could endure, but not crave unwor- 
teading the evening paper. thily. Things had gone on thus for a twelve- 

** Well,” was his greeting, ” yon ’re comemonth, when one winter’s day the widow came 
and then he went on with his paper. back, after a week’s absence, a gay bride, and that 

'Fhese words fell chill upon the girl's heart; but same night Bridget was sent back on her way to 
she knew she was his sister, and she knelt to kiss Lincoln, with five shillings in her pocket over and 
him. ” Dear Richard, dear brother, I have so above the coach hire. 

counted on this hour. They all send their love; Bridget had a fellow-passenger, who, having 

Tom, and Saul, and . -” travelled far, and being young, and troubled with 

” There, that ’ll do. Go and sit down. These a child, was much pleas^ with the thousand little 
things are low; you most forget them all. But, kindnesses that the girl performed, so that before 
faugh ! how you ’re dressed! Did any one see the journey to Londmi was ended, a vast friend- 
you as you came in!” ship was established between them. They parted 

The answer was satisfactory: so the reading with much regret; for, to one like Bridget, so 
went on. lonely, so destitute of firiends, the mere semblance 

” You must forget these Lincoln people alto- of kindness was a treasure in itself. She had sat 

g ether,” he said after a while; you are going to some time in the office waiting for the Lincoln 
e a lady, and the memory of poverty sits ill upon coach—not without comfort, for the book-keeper 
such. Mind, 1 warn you to nave a still tongue, had stirred up the ofiUce fire, and, suspecting her 
For the rest, make yourself comfortable; say scanty purse, had supplied her with a glass of 
black is black, and white white. A very good warm ale and a toast—when a pale but rcspecta- 
maxira, I assure you, for a dependent.” ble-looking roan entered, and saying that he was 

” Can happiness come from such belief, or future the husband of Bridget’s fellow'-passenger, had 

good!” asked Bridget. ” Can-” come to ofier her the comfort of his home for a day 

” There, that ’ll do; I never discuss points with or so, as a return for her kindness to his wife and 
children. Talk the matter over with the next child. After some little deliberation Bridget ac- 
maid-servant, or reserve it for private meditation cepted the ofier, for she dreaded to return homo 
when you are upon the top of the coach.” without having written to say that she was coming ; 
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90 an hanr afterwards Bridget sat witk a baby on 
bar knee by the aide of her feliow-paaseogcr, in a 
comfortable secoad-iloor room in a street le^ing 
from Long Acre. Never was such a tea prepared 
as on this memorable night, never such a hearth, 
never such a bsby, never such a happy yonng wife, 
never such a wondering Bridget; far here seemed 
the visible presence of all riches her heart had 
ever craved; here, in this working-chamber of a 
Long Acre herald-painter. Here, too, without 
wealth, was the power of mind made visible; here, 
in this chamber of the artisan. A few cheap 
books nicely arranged, a few prints, rich pannelled 
escutcheons, and cunning tracery, that brought to 
mind old things in Lincoln minster, covert the 
wails. These things stood out like the ,broad 
written words of hope and perseverance. 

Bridget had never been so happy. On the mor¬ 
row a letter was despatched ; but the answer was 
one of bitter reproach, harsh threats. It bore no | 
invitation to return; and when it said that Tom | 
had left Liscolo, Bridget had no desire to do so. 
The stay of a few days was lengthened into one of 
months; for when her good friends knew her his¬ 
tory—all of it, saving ter love of art—they could 
hut pity, which pity ripeuing into estimation as her 
chapter became more known, turned friendship 
into love. We draw no romantic character, but 
one of real truth. Bridget was the busiest and 
cheerfullest; up early, so that the hearth was 
dean, the breakfest retey, the baby neatly dressed ; 
and this not done for once, but always; so 
that Brid^t became a uecessary part of the honse- 
«hold in Long Acre. By and by, when she was 
found to possess an aptitude for drawing, the 
artisan set busily to work, and by the evening fire 
paid baek, in teaching, ter honest service. An up¬ 
turned cup, a book, a jug, were drawn ; and when 
these were perfect, things of greater difficulty were 
sketched. Her progress was but slow, yet so 
perfect, that ins few months* time she was a real 
help to her master; and when he fell into bad 
hesilh, and had to work at home, she assisted to 
bring bread to that pror household. The artisan 
grew no better, bat lingering week by week in a 
eonsomption, was each day less able to perform 
the wont which, being of a rare and delicate kind, 
bis master would intrust to no other band. 

One week (the week before he died) a crest of 
rare device hte to be painted on the pannels of a 
rich city roerchant*8 carriage. No hand could 
execute it like that of the dying roan; but his 
hand was past work, though the mind could still 
invent; and Bridget who knew that but for this 
work being done no bread could come, knelt, and 
by bis bed earned what was last eaten by that 
dying man. The work excelled the master*s 
hope; be wondered more when, with that artisan's 
lam breath, he learned the act of mercy, how done 
sod by whom. Bridget reaped good fruit: when 
she ted lost one friend, when bis widow and 
»-hiM had left London ft>f the country, the good old 
master coachmaker took Bridget hwae into verita¬ 
ble Long Acre itself. He was not rich; but pay¬ 
ing Bridget for all ber services, she had money 
wberewidi to take new lessons in art—to begin 
tte learning of wood-engraving, in which she 
afterwards rarely excelled—to lay by four bright 
g(^ pounds, as the means of seeing Lincoln once 
again. They had never written to her from hone, 
sever for years; but still her heart clung to those old 
memories which had enoompassed her childhood. 

She was now seventeen. It was s bright May 


morning when she travelled onward to die minstor 
town. How her heart best sudtbly whes, by tte 
waning evening light, tte houie even of that 
misenmle childhood was sees agsis. Lifting tte 
latch, she stole into the bouse; but no happy 
voice, no greeting met her ear: sU that was s^ 
was, ** Well, yon *re come at last.** But hy and 
by, when it was hinted that the larder was empty, 
and the relic of those four bright pounds were 
seen, more civil words were heard, v^ieh, warm¬ 
ing into a full tide of kindness, lasted, veritably 
lasted, till the last shilling was spent; then—then 
laughing her poverty to scorn, slis was ordered to 
trs^ badt to Loudon in the best feshkm ate 
could. 

Tte good old prebend was absent from Lincohi; 
so it was only from poor blind Saul she could bor¬ 
row a scanty sum, which sum was the more need¬ 
ful, as she had to travel out of the high road to a 
little town where ber dear broths Tom now lived. 
He had run away from home soon after Bridget 
had left, and after many ups and downs in those 
few yean, was now beeenie half clerk, half servant 
in the house of a country attorney. His nature 
was rocu’e passive than that of Bridget, more yield- 
ing, less energetic: having been from childhood 
weak in body, he bad scarcely bettered bis condi- 
ticMi in changing one scene of drudgery for another. 
In the liule parlor of the eomitry inn bis long sad 
tale of passive sufiering was told te the sister's ear. 
If she wept, it was but for a moment; then talk¬ 
ing cheerfully of what the future should be—how 
they would work together, bow they would te 
dear friends, how they in London would have eoo 
common home, and asking nothing from the world, 
still pay to it one never-failing debt of cheerful¬ 
ness and sympathy; how they would do all this 
they said so many times, that the snpper grew 
cold, aod poor feeble Tom laughed outright. 
They parted that auiiimer*a night; there was com¬ 
fort when Bridget promised that a letter should 
come soon. She did not even hint the joy tbal 
should te in it. 

Once more in London, she began that very week 
to build a home for Tom. By a little help fron 
her Long Acre friends she procnred some few ps- 
pils, whose parents being ambitious to adorn their 
parlor walls at the cheapest rate, bad their children 
initiated into the mysteries of art at sixpence the 
lesson. Sixteen lessons a-week made eight shil¬ 
lings—little enough to exist opos; but it yet 
hired s room and bought bread, and something 
like the consciousness of independence. At uight, 
too, there were hours to w ork in—^sod then the 
practice of wood-engraving went nimbly on. 

In returning home once apweek from a distant 
part of London, Bridget had to pass in an obscnie 
street an old bookstall. She sometimes stopped 
to look upon it; she always did so when she bad 
seen upon it an old thumbed eopy of Bewick's 
British Birds. In those rare tail-pieces, that 
never were surpassed, one who knew all tte diffi¬ 
culties of the art found infinite delight. She was 
observed one evening by a gentleman who bad 
come up to the bookstall some roinutes after Brid¬ 
get; like her, too, he was e4irious in art, and 
wondered what this young poor-clad female cooM 
find of interest in one or two small pictiired pages, 
not hastily turned over, but dwelt upon long, 
minute after minule. He followed, but her light 
step soon left him fkr behind: be eame again— 
there she was, on the same d^ week, with that 
same eld thumbed Bewick. Weeks went by in 
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tfai* Bianner, till the sttll-keeper, reme mb ering her 
eftea^en (aee, bid her bay, or elee not touch 
the books sgain;’’ and Bridget, creeping away 
like one guilty of a misdeed, saw not that thecuri- 
ens gentleman had bought the books, and now fol> 
k»w^ her with speedy foot. This time he might 
hare found her horoe^ but that, in a street leading 
into Holbom, some papers fell from the little roll 
af drawings she carried ; he stooped to pick them 
np-*ta the moment of glancing at them aha was 
lost to sight. 

Now that nighl-lahor had made her somewhat 

C ficient in the art, she tried to get employment; 

for weeks without success. Specimens sent in 
to engravers were returned, letters to publishers 
unhoped; letters or specimens from Long Acre 
were of a surety inadmissible. The master who had 
taught her was dead. At last there was pointed 
out to her an advertisement in one of the daily pa¬ 
pers, that engravers upon wood were wanted for 
the designs of a cheap publication. There was 
reference to a person of whom Bridget had heard; 
BOtf sending first for permission, she was intmduoed 
to the advertiser. A subject for iliustralion was 
o hooen , and a pencil placed in her hand. When 
tbe design came out visibly from the paper, the 
advertiser, ahaktng bis head, said he would con- 
iidcr. This eonsideratkin took some weeks; 
Bieaawhile a sleepless pillow was that of poor 
Bridget. At last the answer came; be would 
employ her, but at a very moderate remuneratioe. 
Tet here waa hope, clear as the noonday’s sun; 
here was the first tMright-beaded drop in the cup of 
the self-helper; hers was hope for Tom; here 
matter for tbe promised letter. The work done, 
the remuneration c<iming in, the fruition came; 
new yet humble rooms were hired, second-hand 
fofuiture bought piece by niece; and it was a 
proud night when, alone in Wr still chamber, the 
poor despised Lincoln girl thanked Heaven for its 
noly mercy. 

The proverb tells us that gtxid fortune is never 
single-handed. On the morrow—it waa a wet and 
iminy day—Bridget, in passing inio Spring Gar¬ 
dens, ob^rved that the stall of a poor mme apple 
woman had been partly overturn^ by some rude 
urehin. She stopped to help the woman, and 
whilst so doing, a very iat old gentleman came up, 
and looking, very quietly remarked in a sort of 
aodiMe whisper to himself, ** Curious! very euri- 
ous! this same very little met of mercy first intro- 
dueed me to my exeellsDt Tom: ay! ay! Tom’s 
gone; there is n’t suck saother from Easichesp to 
Chelsea.” 

The name of Tom was muaio to Bridget’s ears. 
The old gentleman had moved away ; but foUowing 
quickly, Bridget addressed him. 

** 1 have a brother, sir, whose mme is—” 

” Tom,” iatemipted the old gentleman; find 
me my Tom’s equal, and I ’ll say something to 
pou. Here is my address.” He thrust a card 
into Bridget’s and went on. Here was a 
xomanttc omen of go^ for Tom. 

That same night the letter was indited. Two 
days after, the country wagon deposited Tom in 
the great city. An hour after, he sat by Bridget’s 
hearth. 

**This night repays me finr all past sorrow,” 
mdd the sister, as she sat bund ki hand by her 
brother’s side. ** Yean ago, in those lonely win¬ 
ter nighu, BMsething like a dream of this same 
happy hour weuld come belbve me. indeed it did, 
dear Tom.” 
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Each thing within those same two narrow roomr 
had a history ; the cuckoo clock itself would have 
furnished matter for a tale; tbe six chairs and the 
one table were prodigies. 

On the morrow, Tom, guided by the address, 
found out the office of the fot old gentleman, who, 
being a bachelor and an attorney, held pleasant 
chambers in Clement’s Inn. 'Wbe^er induced by 
Tom’s appearance or his name, we know not, but 
the old ^ntleman, afrer certain inquiries at thu 
ooaehmaker’a in Long Acre, took Tom fur his 
clerk at the salary of six shillings a-week. 

We must now allow weeks to pass by. In the 
meanwhile Bridget’s work increased, though not 
the money paid for it. Yet out of these samu 
earnings a small sum was laid by, for what ooY 
Lincoln girl breathed to no living ear. Ab<iut this 
lime better work was beard of, but application Aw 
it, through the person who employed her, failed ; 
how, she knew not. If I had a friend, she said, I 
might succeed; and though Richard has passed 
me in the streets unheeded, still 1 will make one 
last appeal to him. She went, not in rags, but 
decently attired. 

” That you are rich, and ^>ov6 me in circumstaB- 
oes, I knew, Kichaid,” she humbly said ; ^ hither¬ 
to you have scorned to own one so poor; but as 1 
have never wronged you or your name, you wUl 
perhaps say that 1 am your sister?” 

” I made jtmt fortune once,” he bitterly an¬ 
swered ; ” of your h&nest purjfOBts since then I 
know nothing. For the rest, k is not convenient 
fur a man in my condition to hare pauper friende 
—you have my answer.” 

Brother,” she said, as she obeyed the haughty 
gesture that signaled her to leave the room, ” may 
you regret the words you have so harshly spoken. 
For the rest, believe me I shall yet succeed, in 
spite of all this oj^sition.” 

Tlie peace of fidget’s home was now broken 
by weekly letters from Lincoln for loan of money, 
which applications being successful for a few times, 
only made the letters more urgent and preseing in 
their demands. 

Some months after Bridget’s interview with 
Richard, there sat one winter’s evening in the 
study of a celebrated author three gentlemen. 
The one was the author himself, as widely known 
for his large human loving heart as for the books 
he had written. He had now been for some days 
translating a child’s story from the German, a sort 
of spiritual child’s book, like the Story without an 
End. 

** Were this book illustrated by one who had 
the same self-helping soul as its author, the same 
instinctive feeling,” said the translator to one of 
his friends, it would indeed be priceless. I have 
sometiroes thought none but a woman could catch 
tbe simple yet deep maternal feeling that lies in 
these same pages; but where is—” 

There is a woman capable of this,” said one 
of the friends, turning to the author; beyond all 
doubt capable. Look here.” 

He drew forth from a poeket book the very pa^ 
pers which two years before Bridget bad lost. 

“ You say true,” answered the translator; ” but 
what is this; it seems like the eopy of some carved 
foliage, some—” 

“This must be Bridget’s,” intemipted the 
other guest, leaning across the table with anxious 
face (for it was no other than the minster prebend ;> 
“ I see it »; yes, yes, a copy of the antique carv^- 
iag from the minster wall. Good things have beea 
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said in Lincoln of this Bridget, but the father So coming to London, be was soon comfortable; 
would never tell where she was.” exacting money, craving for delicacies, not caring 

The enthusiastic old gentleman now entered into how they were to be procured, till their once happj 
a long detail of Bridget's youth, which, coupled home became one of misery to Tom and Bridg^ 
with the other gentleman's story, left no doubt Months went by, often during which it 
that the peeper into the thumbed copy of Bewick mercy to escape to the home of her kind city 
and the Lincoln girl were one and the same. friends, even for a few hours. The house thM 

Next day anxious inquiries were set on foot re- they occupied in summer-time^t was now that 
apecting Bridget, but without effect. Then weeks season—^was situated a few miles from town, and 
went by, and in the meanwhile the German book here one evening the rich merchant asked Bridget 
could ^d no ht illustrator. But at last the wood- to be his wife. 


cots in the cheap periodical for which Bridget en¬ 
graved were remarked upon. The man who bad 
Uie name of being both the artist and engraver 
was applied to, and he agreed to furnish the de¬ 
sired illustrations. A few were sent in, surpassing 
the author's hopes; but a stray leaf, a graceful 
touch, brought to memory the hand of Bridget. 
Yet she could not be heard of, though the old 
Lincoln gentleman was indefatigable in his inqui¬ 
ries. 


At length one night the prebend and his friend 
were returning along the Strand in a westerly 
direction, when by St. Clement's Daines they oh- 
served a very fat old gentleman creeping slowly 
along the pavement, whilst a diminutive youth 
kept watch and guard, now right, now leh, as 
either side seemed likely to be jostled by some 
rude passer-by. 

” You shall go no further,” at length said the 
old gentleman, stopping short; ” not an inch far¬ 
ther. Go! give my love to your sister, you dog, 
and say that 1 have to thank her for introducing to 
me a second incomparable Tom.” 

But the boy was so far incomparable, that, being 
wilful and obstinate, he would see the old gentle¬ 
man safe within New Inn, which was near at 
hand; and the friends, waiting outside, stayed till 
the boy returned, for his voice had brought to the 
prebend's ear that of Bridget. They followed him 
into Long Acre, up two pair of stairs, where, lift¬ 
ing the latch, the prebend beheld the same Bridget 
whom he had known at Lincoln, while his com¬ 
panion recognized, in the same person, her whom 
ne had followed years ago. A good fire burnt 
upon the hearth, Tom's tea ready, his shoes and 
his coat by the fire; for the night was wet, and 
Bridget herself busily at work upon the illustration 
of the German story. Happy was the meeting 
between the old roan and her he almost thought 
his child; strange the feelings of the gentleman 
who had bought the thumbed Bewick, and hoarded 
those poor drawings. We have not room to tell 
th^oy of that night. 

From this hour Bridget had worthy friends. 
The morrow brought the sister of the one who 
had remembered Bridget at the bookstall. He was 
the same rich city merchant who so unknowingly 
had praised Bridget's first work and act of mercy. 
When he heard from the wortlw ooachmaker that 
storv—when be knew from Tom what a sister 
Bridget was—when the old prebend said so many 
kindly things, no wonder that admiration ripened 
into love. By the hand of his sister (who was his 
housekeeper) all manner of graceful acts were 
performed, all manner of good fortune offered; but 
nothing could shake Bridget's self-helping re¬ 
solves, no promises induce her to quit poor, humble, 
trusting Tom: the only help she asked was that 
of work to be done. The excellent prebend, re¬ 


turning to Lincoln, spoke much of Bridget, which 

r d report of fortune coming to her father's ears, 
presently resolved (as his wife was now dead) 
to make one home serve for himself and Bridget. 


You might live to regret marriage with one so 
poor as myself, sir,” was her answer; you who 
could ask the hand of ladies of wealth and beauty.*’ 

” Wealth of money, Bridget, but not with thy 
wealth of soul. Money is an advantage which the 
many have; but the heroism of self-help in women 
is rare, bemuse few are so willing to be selfi* 
helpers. It is I who will be made nch in having 
you. 1 know that time would prove it. Come, 
my home most be yours.” 

Bridget did at last consent, but writh a reserva¬ 
tion which must be yet a secret. Whatever was 
its purpose, it was a resolve not to be shakeo: but 
as time wore on, many were the proteatatimia 
against this resolution. At length, after days and 
weeks of indefatigable labor, Bridget asked the old 
prebend and the merchant to meet her at the 
chambers of Tom's master. They did so. Tom 
was there as well as the iat old gentlemaa, the 
one looking sly because he knew the secret, the 
other wonderingly. The old gentleman signed 
some papers, which an old clerk attested ; tbea 
Bridget, drawing forth a purse of gold, laid the 
fees upon the parchment of Tom's indenture at 
articled clerk. 

This was roy reservation, this my secret. An 
I have now shown myself a humble loving sister 
of this dear Tom, so I am now willing to beoosM 
the wife.” 

A week after, Bridget stood as the wife of the 
rich city merchant by the altar of lidboln minsler; 
and dear as the marriage-ring was on that day, 
was the gift of the old thumbed copy of Bewick's 
British Birds. 

Habits of self-help, like all good things, are en¬ 
during. Bridget, as the wife and mother, is still 
the same, losing no opportunity of self-culture, no 
power of being the b^t teacher to her children. 

Tom ia at this time a quaint bachelor attoroinf, 
having succeeded to the snug practice of the nt 
gentleman. That there exists between him aad 
Bridget a rare and enduring love, we need not 
make record. 

Of the death of the father we need not speak. 
Over the selfishne^ the pride of the elder bnilher, 
we will draw a veil, for the memory of good is 
better than the memory of evil. Bridget bad tri¬ 
umph enough in the fruition of bouest labor. 

Daniel, thi Draineb. —^Ireland, they say, re¬ 
quires, for the development of her resourcea, a 
thorough drainage. The Repeal Rent of Mr. 


Daniel O'Connell is stated by the Dubiin Evening 
Mail as averaging from 50,000/. to 60,000/. a year. 
How can Ireland be draiued more efiiectually 
Punch, 


A Romish ” cathedral,” on a larger and more 
magnificent scale than any built in England aiM 
the Reformation, has been recentlv erected io Not¬ 
tingham, and will be opened on Wednesday week* 
The Pontifical mass on that oocaaioo will be pre¬ 
sided over by Dr. Wiseman. Mr. Pugin is the 
architect. 
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PuckU Re^ls to Oberon. (One of the series and the fly, as demonstrated by a phiksopher of 
called Felix Sammerly’s Home Treasary.’*) the last century, named Laurence Sterne. 

London. Cundall. The wrath of Felix is not eonfiaed to the pur- 

Teyors of information for children; he is ^ually 
Felix Summerly is a very pleasant and agree- indignant with those who take a comic view of 
able personage, and strings together many pleasant faixr literature, and tom into ribaldry fairy tales 
and agreeable ^es. He has an estimable respect hallowed to children’s use.” Nay, he has a pa- 
for fairy lore, and an amiable uneasiness lest it rental reason for this hatred, as he has experience 
should be overwhelmed bv juvenile books of tra> every dav in his own family, that the ” funny” 
vels. Appointing himself a sort of trustee to vein of old fairy tales, and the non-creation of new 
he performs his duties with Zealand ones, is ^‘hurtful to children.” Have, indeed^ 
ability, and not only faithfully distributes the prop- some infant Summerlys* morals been blighted by 
erty she has be(}oeathed in the shape of divers Mr. Albert Smith’s comic words, or Mr. John 
tsiles to the parties beneficially interested—viz.. Parry’s comic music? We doubt it, Felix, for 
the rising generation of England—^but he does we know that fiction is your province, 
the thing in a handsome manner. His illustra- Shun polemics, Felix, or some malicious person 
lions, which are lithomphic imitations of the sepia will change your name to ” Infelix Winterly.” 
style, with chalk lights, are bold and spirited, if Let Peter Parley tell his stories of foreign lands, 
the drawings be not always unexceptionable; nay, if he pleases, and vent not your wrath on him that 
he sometimes goes to the first masters {vide his is droll about Cinderella. Go on editii^ your fairy 
“ Bible Events,” illustrated by Hans Holbein) for tales in the style of your present publications, and 
designs. Then his type is good, and he puts a you may be pretty sure of finding youthful readers, 
neat cover on his volumes, and altogether, he has without troubling yourself about the channels for 
started as pretty a series of children’s books as any juvenile instruction which others are throwing 
god mamma could wish to purchase at Christmas- open. 

time. The little work before os is a selection of - 

tal^, certainly not showing the creatWe power of CLASSES OF NATIVE SOCIETY IN INDIA, 
a Prometheus, a Frankenstein, or a Fnar Bacon, 

bnt they are sufficiently novel for juveniles, and The dark, slightly-formed being, with bare 
are marked by a kindly feeling. Disagreeable shoulders and crimson turban, perspiring under 
people are punished, pleasant folks are rewarded the weight of a handsome palankeen, chanting in 
—such is the wholesome moral inculcated. More- parts a wild chorus as he goes, to alleviate the 
over, we stuped at some of the illustrations with labor ; the water-seller, driving tefore him a fat 
pleasure. The frontispiece, representing Puck bollock, adorned with belb and necklaces, and 
sitting on a great Freischiitzian Owl, with a not bearing a goat’s skin that oozes refreshment to the 
inelegant laz^-looking Oberon reclining in the thirsty ground as he moves along; the sepoy, 
background, is vigorous and fanciful, while the pressing forward to parade, neat and careful in 
drawing appended to the “Eagle’s Verdict” shows attire, cheerful and smiling in his aspect; the 
the hand of an artist. brahmin, slowly returning from his river ablutions 

Greatly were we shocked, however, when we towards the temple; the salesman, bearing baskets 
had end^ reading the gentle fictions and examin- of grain to supply his stall; the musician and the 
ing the “ pretty pictures,” to come to the “ Ori- dancing-girl; the fruitseller and the toddy drawer; 
ginal Announcement of the Home Treasury,” the gold-worker and the weaver of fine muslin— 
which is stitched in at the end of the volume, all are Hindus, of various castes, indeed, and difi* 
I'bere did we find a formal declaration of war ferent prejudices, but yet ageing well in all that 
against that respectable provider of information for forms the great staple of opinion, 
children, Mr. Peter Parley. Felix Summerly not The tall Persian, with glossy beard and flowing 
only expresses himself with considerable asperity robes, snow-white turban and yellow slippers, who 
on the books, “ addressed after a narrow fashion, passes by with solemn gait and downcast eye, a 
almost exclusively to the cultivation of the under- Chinese writing-case in his slender hand, the sym- 
standiog of children,” but he proudly declares that bol of his calling;—the swarthy Arab, with checked 
the character of his “Treasury” may be briefly kerchief on his head, and goat’s-hair cloak cast 
described as “Anti-Peter-Parleyism.” Now, we carelessly over his usual vest, hurrying forward to 
had thought otherwise of Summerly—our notions the stables, intent on some fresh trick of jockey* 
of Felix were essentially different. We repre- ship;—the Borah, bearing a basket on his head, 
sented him to our imagination as a man of a peace- whence peep forth books, bridles, and perfumes, 
fol and tender temperament, living generally in a and followed bv a train equally l^en, to each of 
little world of his own, his heart beating high with whom one small blanket suffices for attire ,—the 
Cinderella at the ball, or his eyes swimming with bustling servant, cheapening fowls and pomellows; 
tears at the fate of Red Ridinghood^ till he sunk to —the ^eek and portly gentleman, ambling by on a 
tranquil slumber—^lulled by the nursery rhyme of richly-caparison^ and well-fed mare, his African 
his own editing. Occasionally, indeed, we knew slave running swiftly forward to clear the way 
he strayed into the actual world, but then, as we these are Mahomedans, and differ little but in rank, 
fondly dreamed, it was only to pencil handbixiks to The native gentleman, simple in attire, but vigi- 
pleasant places, to tell us where the great vine lant in observation, who dashes past in a wefl-ap- 
stands at Hampton Court, and what we ought to pointed carriage of Long Acre build, accompanied 
think of Rafaelle and Mantegna. But now we find by his youthful and intelligent-looking sons, the 
he is one of bitter thoughts and severities. His portly domestic, bustling ^ong, with a shining 
books for children he declares shall have a polemic chintz turban, and a Chinese umbrella to protect 
bearing, for they shall be characterized by “ Anti- him from the noontide son;—the fine-looking lads, 
Peter-rarleyism.” Surely, Felix, the world is strolling quietly along, each with his hand on his 
big enough to hold Peter Parley and yourself loo. companion’s shoulder, and a book beneath his arm, 
It was found capacious enough to hold Uncle Toby the handsome children, with large black eyes, and 
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skhiB almoet enoogh for Europeins, that peep 
laughingly forth from the crimsoa hangings or the 
green Venetians of a native carriage, drawn by a 
pair of sturdy and milk-white bollocks, ador^ 
with embroidered housings and silver necklaces:— 
these are Parsees. The gentleman has probably 
left his country-house to consult a European law¬ 
yer in the town, while the children seek the envi- 
^ns, and the festive entertainment of a friend. 

A gain : here and there appears, marked Uke a 
blot among the rest, a thin, sallow, black-haired 
being, with a round white hat, puckered trousers, 
j^ellow waistcoat, and gilt watch-guard ; he carries 
in one hand a sn^l switch, and in the other a lit^ 
tie bundle tied in his check^ handkerchief, smok¬ 
ing a cigar aa he strolls along. By his side is a 
short, stout woman, with coarse but curling black 
hair on her otherwise uncovered head ; a gay pet¬ 
ticoat, somewhat short, a crimson shawl, and a 
necklace of large blue beads, form her costume 
these are Portuguese, and of the nnk eommonly 
encountered.— Mrs. Postons. 


A TASTB OP PUNCH. 

•* With Verdurk clad. — ^Tn Pennsylvania there 
is a detachment of Irishmen called ** The Hibernia 
Greens.’’ This would n’t be a bad title for the 
contributors to the repeal fund. , 

Educational Handkerchiefs —We have seen 
with considerable satisfaction that the schoolmaster 
has been abroad even to the bandannas—or, in 
other words, that fine moral lessons are imparted 
trough the mediura of silk pocket handkerchiefs. 
Instead of the old unmeaning bird’s-eye pattern, by 
which the mouchoir was formerly adorned, we 
have a series of highly finished designs illustrative 
of ** great facts” in reading, writing, or arithmetie. 
Science of every description is now taught through 
the medium of the pocket handkerchief, and learn¬ 
ing is thus thrust under the very nose of the public. 
Some were inclined to think that pocket handkei^ 
ohiefs applied to science, would be the means of 

g iving it a very severe Wow; while others ho- 
eved that the plan would be sure to succeed, for 
the public are easily led by the nose, and a great 
Hioral tiuth is never so well inculcated as when it 
is nicely wrapped up in the folds of a silk pocket 
handkerchief. It is true that philosophy is not a 
thing to be aneezed at, and the lights of the age 
might stand a chance of being snuffed out, if the 
pupils took snuff while using the handkercbiefo on 
which the glorious coruscations of the luminary in 
question might be emWaaoned. We are, however, 
happy to find that the experimeni is to be tried, 
and we are enabled to state that a primer has been 
prepared, in a series of two handkerchiefs, one in 
use and the other at the wash, according to the 
custom of raoet economical families. 

A geography will he comprised in a set of four 
handkerchiefs, so that the student may wipe away 
the dust from his forehead with a map of his native 
land, and he will thus be able to keep England in 
his eye as long as he osay find it ocnvenient. 

An arithmetical aeries will also he very interest- 
ii^; and that this idea can he carried out is ea- 
sil^ Moved by the fact that the pocket bandker- 
ehiet has often served for working various lessons 
in snhtraciion, some of whioh have lequired oon- 
mderaWe ingennity. 

Law may also be ineulcsted in the same man- 
anr, and as it is often piid for through the nose, h 


I may sorely be acquired through the po^et hand¬ 
kerchief. We understand th^ the aeries will be 
placed under the superintendence of the editor of 
the Metropolitan Magazine^ who is likely to pro¬ 
duce a dry soft article, extremely well sfiapted to 
the porpoae. 

The Bonds of Friendship. —^The Pennsylvani¬ 
ans have been shedding each otheFs Wood. This 
is the last method they have adopted for paying 
people off. 

The Ministers’ Holiday Letters.—^T he fid- 
lowing holiday letter, wnttsn in consequence of 
the approaching vacation, has been forwarded by 
Sir Robert Peel to his Tamworth constituenta, 
whom he has always regarded as his political pa¬ 
rents 

Mt DBAS PaSIMTS, 

** 1 write with much pleasure to let you know 
that our vacation will commeoce nmtt week, wbea 
I hope to see you in good health. 

1 think you will be satisfied with my progrem, 
and though I have not been fortunate enough to 
get many good marks, I have had a very lew 


I have bad some very hard French lessons in 
the course of the half jrear, and 1 have got a very 
difficult one for ray holiday task, bet 1 shall do aU 
I can to beat Master Gnixot. 

** 1 have got on vei^ well with my arithnietie, 
tboDgh at the beginning of the half year 1 bad 
a go^ deal of trouble with compound fractioDS. I 
have thrown off weigbti and passed measures; but 
1 have skipped curn-measure, heoaoae of its being 
so very difficult. 

My geography has given me a good deal of 
trouble, pariiculariy India, which I nearly got pun¬ 
ished for, throu^ the fknlt of another hoy naioed 
Ellenborough. But Ellenborough has been turned 
back ; and now that be is out of the class, we go 
on a great deal better. 

** I have not spent alt my money, but have got 
a large surplus; which Mr. Bull, my master, says 
is much more praiseworthy than what was done by 
those naughty hoys. Master Melbourne, Mister 
Monteagle, and Master RuseeU, who spent all the 
money they had, and got into debt very much h^ 
sides. 

** In my drawing, I have done very IHUe; but I 
have got a good many pretty desigua, and I hope 
next lulf year to finish them. 

** Our vacation will end at the usual period; aad 
** 1 remaia, my dear parents, 

” Your affectionate ofihpring, 

” Robert Peel.” 

FROM LORD ABIRDRRN. 

In order to show the proficiency he has acquired 
in French, Lord Aberdeen has written his holiday 
I letter in that language. 

I “Jlfe# <Acr# Parens, 

suis heureuz (1 am happy) dk vous iirs, 
(to tell you,) que noire smintes jours (that our 
My-days) sent hien pris A Is mam (are very near 
at hand.) Pecrit cehu ci lettrs (I vrrite this letter) 
en Fraupais (ia French) en ardre de vous montrer 
(in order to show you) comme fai oUenu en avamt 
(Wiw I have gat on) dams mea fyanpais (in my 
FVeneh.) Pat eu un dmr tirage (I have bad ahaiu 
pull) aaee MdUrt Guizot, (with Master Guizot,) fus 
e essaqi dioboliquement dur (who has triad deuM 
hard) PoUemr le mieua do mot (to get the better 
of me.) Je crois, pas-^toeo-restanbMout (1 thukt 
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aoi*with*6taiiding,) queje lerau tm MtmelU (that 
1 shall be a match) four hit (for him.) 7/ n’cfl 
jw oUant (he is oot going) de faire un/ou de ntoi 
(to make a fool of me.) 11 me ^end fow une 
jtan ane (he takes me fw a j^kass,) maisje ews 
rien de Vespjhx (but I am nothing of the sort.) 

** Toujowre, mes there forene (always, my 
dear parents,) 

** Votre effectiomU eeUtl, (your affectionate son,) 

**Doyen d*Aber (Asbkdibn.)” 

raoM sin James graham. 

** My DEAR Papa and Mama, 

** I am very glad to tell you that the holidays 
will begin next week. 

** I am very sorry to say that my master, Mr. 
John Bull, is not pleased with me, and 1 have been 
in a great deal of disgrace about my letters. 

** 1 hope when I go back to school 1 shall be a 
better boy, and I remain, 

** My dear parents, 

'* Your undutiful, but repentant, child, 

** James Grsuam.” 

The Philosopher Stone.— There is a ** Club 
DBS Inventevrs” just established at Paris, for the 
purpose of encouraging discoveries. Let us pro¬ 
pose that the first premium be awarded to the per- 
•on who discovers an article in the French press 
that is written with the least good feeling towards 
England. 

The Type of a French Prince.—The Comte 
DE Paris has a small printing-machine fitted up in 
his room. Louis Philippe is determined his suc¬ 
cessor shall learn at an early age the necessity of 
having the press continually ** under hie thumb. 

Captain Prudence. —By the version given in 
the Emanapotion de T&ulouee of the late occur- 
rsnees at Tahiti, we learn that the French vessel, 
the Phmelon, ** passed along the coast on her 
return, throwing shells on all the houeee within her 
reach.’’* Gallant PAeslon 

Whilst, however, pursuing this generous mode 
wf warfare, the heroes of the Phaeton —perceived 
with astonishment two intrenchments, sufficiently 
eapaoious to shelter 200 combatants, whose heads 
appeared above the parapet. • • • Some Europ- 
•ans, who appeared to command them, came to the 
•bore to challenge a landing. Prudence command¬ 
ed nothing ehotUd be done.'* Cautious Phaeton ! 

Prudence commanded that nothing should be 
done.” Prudence, then, was commanding-officer. 
Commend us to Captain Prudence. We must 
suppose, however, that whilst the Phaeton was 
throwing shells on the houses of the defenceless 
Tahitians, Captain Prudence was taking a nap in 
his hammock; the vessel being under the direction 
of Lieutenant Cruelty. 

Captain Prodenoe, we find, was—satisfied 
with sending them some broadsides, which ap¬ 
peared not to frighten them, as they did not stir.” 

Muoh, we apprehend, to the astonishment of 
Captain Prudence, who, no doubt, under simil^ 
eireumstanoes, would have run away as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 

A Chance lost.— Mr. Punch, in respectfully 
congratulating his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
upon the birth of his royal son, cannot but point 
out with a mournful satisfaction a sug^tion 
which was offered to the government by Mr. Punch 
himself. 

Mr. Punch insinuated (as well as the delicacy 
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of the august subject permitted) the propriety that 
her Majesty should visit Ireland, and that an Irish 
prince ht bore there. 

Had this humble suggestion been followed, the 
Duke of York would have been born in Dublin on 
the birthday of Daniel O’Cosnell. 

And the little new-comer might have asked a 
holiday for the old one, and the Queen might have 
numbered one loyal Irish subject more. 


Horrible Inmate. —A gentleman in this ci^ 
has a letter from his brother, dated at Isle Royal, 
in Lake Superior, detailing the following stor^ . A 
man and his wife, a ba)f.hr^,were led on the island 
last fall by the locators of copy-rights or leases, 
to keep good their possession. The Isle Royal 
is about twenty miles from the British Northern 
shore. It is about forty miles long, and but a few 
miles in width. This man and woman were the 
only inhabitants of this solitary land during the 
severities of winter. On the 5th of March the 
man died. The writer of the letter arrived there 
on the 27th of April, in an open boat, from Isle 
of Pointe. They found the woman still in the 
cabin where the two had lived, and the corpse or 
THE MAN still in the bed where he died! The 
parity and eold of the atmosphere had prevented 
the decay of the body, and the lonely woman had 
been unable or unwilling to remove it. Nearly 
two months had she Kved and slept in the same 
cabin whh her dead husband, when the party 
arrived and buried it. The forms of a Chnstian 
burial were observed, although but one of the 
party understood the English hmguage. 

Lake Superior is four hundred and ninety 
miles in length and seventeen hundred in circum¬ 
ference, being the largest body of fresh water 
known. It contains many islands; one of them, 
the Isle Royale, is one hundred miles in length 
and forty in breadth. Upwards of thirty rivers 
empty themselves into the lake. The country, 
however, about the whole region is said to be poor, 
and not very inviting to the emigrant. The emi¬ 
gration and improvements now in progress on the 
borders of the great inland sea, will at all events 
lead to the establishment of a few towns and vil¬ 
lages on its borders. The land is not so good, it 
is true, as that on the other lakes, but it can be 
had cheap, and made to yield feir crops. 

Man and Horse killed by Bees. —One day 
last week, a horse belonging to Mr. Uppinden, 
farmer, strayed from his yard into the garden of 
Mrs. Cox, adjoining, and kicked down a hive of 
bees, which instantly attacked him with great 
fierceness. The poor horse kicked and plnnged 
violently, and a man named Blunt, a shepherd, 
who happened to be in Mrs. Cox’s house, went to 
its rescue. He succeeded in getting hold of the 
horse, but had scarcely done so, when the bees 
attacked him, covering his head, feee, and every 
exposed part of his body. It was in vain he strove 
to beat them off. Wet ololhs were flung over 
him, and other appliances resorted to, but it was a 
long time before the enemy left htna. The unfor¬ 
tunate man was conveyed to his home, but died on 
his way thither within ten minutes of the attack. 
The horse died the next evening. An inquest 
was held on the body of Blunt, and a verdict return¬ 
ed according to the ciroumstances. The deceased 
has left several children to lameat his untimely 
end.-^Cambridge Independent. 
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Tke Wan Jehovah. Bj T. Hawkins, Esq. I 
Illustrate by Martin. Baisler. London. j 
Mr. Hawkins is a gentleman who has acquired 
noine degree of fame by a work on the Icthyosauri, 
which to startle passers-by from the windows 
of the bookselleiB, in consequence of a large plate 
by Mr. Martin, in which the antediluvian monsters 
were represented, not in their fossil condition, but 
rejoicing in a state of hideous vivacity. Mr. 
Hawkins now comes before the public with an 
epic, kindred in subject to the warlike part of Par- 
adise Losiy dedicating the same to the queen, in 
the hope that it will serve as a mark ** for her 
Majesty’s reign onto the latest posterity.” That 
diffidence which has prevented the perfect develop¬ 
ment of many an exalted genius is, happily, no 
impediment to this author. He hopes that future 
ages will talk of the reign of Victoria I. as ” the 
times of Thomas Hawkins.” 

Mr. Hawkins’ poem is the darkest, without ex¬ 
ception, we ever read. There is not an obscure 
passage in the Agamemnon of .^schylns that is 
not light and easy in comparison. We unhesitat¬ 
ingly confess that we have read some of Mr. Haw¬ 
kins’ pages without more approach—we do not 
only say to the understanding thereof, hut to the 
perception of the syntactical construction—than if 
we h^ pondered over Babylonish bricks. It has 
at times seemed to ns as if primeval chaos would 
have sung such lays for the edification of night. 
As a trustee may be required to hand over to a ces- 
tuy qvi trust some valuable doenment in a language 
whereof he is ignorant, so do we mve our readers 
a specimen of the gigantic poem of Mr. Hawkins. 
Sacraely an angel, delivers the following eloquent 
speech after the fall of Lucifer. Gloriel, we 
should premise, is another angel:— 

Oh, angels, deem not thirst 
Of knowledge criminal, since one thereby 
Alas! is lost; the all-creator none 
Denying that he slake, where’er he will. 

Of the innumerable springs, Gloriel— 

As well as the arch-gerent, hath his faith 
Thereby enhanced. Beyond yon arch concave 
I, too, have soared, and depths as they are high 
funded abstruse, disputing till I failed, 

In dizzy sort returning back to God 
For my refreshment, upon bended knee. 

Asking the role which never was refused. 

But this observe, knowledge the rule of life 
Serves not, and for its own particular sake 
Is worthless; the last problem in the school 
Is like the last mechanically solved j 
Practised the whole to the original 
We are returned, otherwi.se the arch 
To him the consequence. Ye cherubim, 
Contented with the alphabet, as blest 
Are ye as the archangels studious 
Of mightiest magnitudes, unto his cost 
A greater and with no advantage we. 


Does any one of our readers understand the con¬ 
struction of the last four lines? If he do, we con¬ 
gratulate him. We are content to be ignorant and 
admire. By the way, we had forgot that Mr. 
Hawkins, in his ** Advertisement,” declares that a 
day is to be treated in this poem as if it were a 
thousand years; and that the word ” earth” is 
to be considered as denoting not the globe in which 
we live, but the aggregate matter of our solar 
mtem when in a state of utmost expansion. 
Surely when we fly so high, we have a manifest 
right to forget such a human littleness as Lindley 
Murray. 


He that would enjoy Mr. Hawkins’ poem mnsi 
be a tremendous scholar. All the mythologies 
must be at his fingers’ ends,—the Eddas and the 
Pnranas must alike have b^n mastered, with the 
whole durk mass of classic erudition. This epis 
bristles with allusions, like the elegies of Proper- 
tins, only they are sixty-fold more recondite. 

Mr. Hawkins has a gr^t dislike for commoo 
forms of expression; he likes to say “aurine” 
better than ” golden;” the “ firmamental” is in 
his eyes a better word than the ** firmamenttbn 
“constitutional”superior to “constitution.” He 
also displays that cosmopolitan spirit, without 
which world-celebrity was never attained, by 
crossing the Atlantic for etroressions, and we are 
regaled with the word “ Britisher.” It is by 
such means as these that language is enriched. 

A list of objects, or proper names, following in 
uninterrupted succession, is, according to Mr. 
Hawkins* theory, most grateful to the poetical 
reader. We consider this specimen of its kind 
unique 

Oh, fold mine eyes. Calliope! I scarce 
Endure thy catalogue,—acanticone, 

Alalite, analcine, augite, bildstein, 

Botryolite, cornelian, celestine, 

Datolite, dypore, moonstone, pyrocblore, 
Plasma, prase, pjrrope, quartz, scberbenkobalt, 
Sideroschizolite, sun-opallite. 

Talc, tellnret, tincal, endellion, &c. 

Homer’s catalogue of ships, and the list of 
nymphs in Hesiod’s Thcogony, are noble prece¬ 
dents for this sort of thing, as of course it would 
be cavilling to object that these were eminently 
connected with the subjects of which the old Greeks 
sung, while a list of minerals is not so essential 
to Mr. Hawkins’ epic. If admired by the public, 
it will open a large and wide field for future epk 
writers, for we do not know a man who can write 
an auctioneer’s catalogue, who may not be soppoeed 
to participate in such “ divine fury.” 

Mr. John Martin has illustrate Mr. Hawkins* 
epic by eleven of his peculiar mezzotints, in which 
figures are but little thought of, and every atten¬ 
tion is paid to flashy effect. We need not tell 
any one that the black masses predominate, and 
that the lights dart through them to make the 
gloom more horrible, just as a tolerably intellin- 
ble line in the epic occasionally breaks upon the 
sublimely obscure sentences, to render the obscu¬ 
rity more awful. Those who cannot recognize the 
close affinity between Plate I. and the whole of 
the epic, the same fruit of inspiration w elling forth 
in the two sister arts—painting and poetry—have 
no feeling for this great literary event of the reign 
of Victoria.— Atlas, 


French Press, and the Times. —One of the 
great defects of French pceas (says the Setme 
^ Paris) does not consist in its not having aoered- 
ited correspondents in the principal cities and 
towns of foreign countries; it lies in its over¬ 
looking the valuable and often unknown informa¬ 
tion to be derived from the European press. The 
Timesy for instance, is the best-informed journal 
published in the two hemispheres. It receives 
from Marseilles by special courier despatches from 
India long before they reach government. There 
is no large city in Europe or America in which it 
has not a correspondent— not one of those Parisum 
correspondentsy who write from a Divan in the 
Palais Royal that which is passing in the Divan ef 
Conslantinoplcy but a real and wdl-paid repreaaUa- 
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Hve, who has nothing the to do than to procure in^ \ 
tellj^ence and forward it regularly, 

l^ese reflections were suggested to us a few 
days ago by the perusal of a letter, written from 
Algiers to the TSmeSy and which was lost in the 
immense columns of that journal. The English 
correspondent gave curious details on our African 

f )8se8sions. Re affirmed that the authority of 
ranee was extending and consolidating itself 
daily in the country—a fact, he observes, that the 
English will not credit. 

Did our Parisian contemporaries pay the slightest 
attention to that letter? Have they a single cor¬ 
respondent in Algiers to furnish them with such 
intelligence? No; but, on the other hand, Mey 
engage a special train to antidpate the ordinary 
mailf and to be able to inform Parity France, arid 
the whole worlds twelve hours beforehand, that the 
late M, Lacoste was poisoned with arsenic, if, how^ 
ever, he did not die of hernia, 

Amkrican and English Accidents.— One of 
the most characteristic features of an American 
newspaper is the blunt and philosophical concise¬ 
ness with which it records those fatal casualties 
which generally form the staple of small para^ 
graphs. Not a word of sympathy or gradual slop¬ 
ing towards the fatal catastrophe wim which the 
English penny-arliner usually breaks and softens 
down the sorrowful intelligence, but it is blurted 
out with an almost indecent parsimony of words, 
the only symptom of the writer possessing ordi¬ 
nary human feeling being the hewing of the ar¬ 
ticle, with the simple ^jective ** melancholy,” 
and even this sparing tribute is a rare exception. 
Take the following lor instance« 

” Sunday morning week, John Harriman was 
drowned in the Kennebec River, near the Arsenal 
at Augusta. He went in with others to bathe, 
but did not know how to swim.” 

Now, had it fallen to the lot of a cis-Atlantic re¬ 
porter to record this occurrence, his relation of the 
fact would have been probably in this fashion :— 

Fatal Accident. —On the morning of Sunday 
week, a young man named John Harriman pro¬ 
ceeded with some of his friends to the Kennebec 
River, near the Arsenal at Augusta, for the pur¬ 
pose of bathing. It appears, however, that he 
was unable to swim, and having got out of his 
depth, the unfortunate young man sunk to rise no 
more. His body was shortly after recovered, and 
every effort made to revive him, but the vital spark 
was extinct. He was a young man of great pro¬ 
mise, and the melancholy accident which so sud¬ 
denly terminated his existence threw his parents 
into a state bordering on distraction,— Atlas, 

RIGHT OF VISIT. 

The Late Court-Martial on Lieutenant 
Gray, R. N.—The following despatch, addressed 
by the Earl of Aberdeen to Count St. Aulaire, 
will explain the circumstances under which the 
late court-martial was ordered by her Majesty^s 
government 

” THE EARL OP ABERDEEN TO COUNT ST. AULAIRE. 

” Foreign-office, June 23, 1843. 
”The undersigned, &c,, has had the honor to 
receive the note ^dressed to him on the 2d instant 
by his Excellency Count St. Aulaire, &c., re¬ 
specting the proofings of her Majesty’s ships 
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Bonetta and Spy, towards the French merchant 
vessel the Luis de Albuquerque, Captain Bellot. 

” In that note his Excellemw, referring to the 
statements contained in the enclosures to his Ex¬ 
cellency's communication, informs the undersigned 
that he is directed by his government to require— 
first, that her Majesty’s government will disavow 
the conduct of her Majesty’s officers in searching 
the Luix de Albuquerque without warrants; and, 
secondly, that they will institute an inmiiry into 
the irregular proceedings with which her Majesty’s 
officers and men are charged, in order to ensure 
their punishment, if punishment should be doe, 
and to prevent a recurrence of the irregularity 
complained of. 

” With respect to the first point, the under¬ 
signed at once assures Count St. Aulaire that her 
Majesty’s government have no intention to uphold 
or defend the conduct of any officer in her Majes¬ 
ty’s service who shall search a French vessel 
without a warrant from the French government 
authorixing that step; inasmuch as her Majesty’s 
government consider such a proceeding is not only 
not sanctioned by the treaties which exist between 
the two countries, but that it is in direct contra¬ 
vention of their spirit. 

** With respect to the second request contained 
in ftie note of Count St. Aulaire, the undersigned 
begs to inform his Excellency that orders have 
been given to institute, without delay, a strict in¬ 
vestigation into the conduct of the persons charg^ 
with committing irregularities on board the Luis 
de Albuquerque; and that if misconduct should be 
proved on the part of any person in her Majesty’s 
service, it will be visited with proper punishment; 
and that measures will be taken to prevent its 
recurrence. 

“The undersigned, &c., 

(Signed) “ Aberdeen. 

“ His Excellency Count St. Aulaire, &c., &c.” 

THE CASE OF LIEUTENANT GRAY. 

We should be very glad to believe that it is not 
the policy of our government to truckle to that of 
France; but we really find it difficult to come to 
such a conclusion in the face of certain facts that 
have a directly opposite tendency. Lieutenant 
Gray was brought, a short time ago, to a court- 
martial, on the charge of having disobeyed orders 
on the coast of Africa, by causing a vessel to be 
searched which proved to be a French one, though 
there was every reason to infer at the time that 
the colors she displayed were not the proper ones. 
The verdict of the court-martial caused the great¬ 
est astonishment to all who heard the evidence; 
and, indeed, if the result of the trial is to guide 
our naval officers in the course they pursue, there 
is an end to all hope of the suppression of the 
slave-trade. 

A vessel, having every appearance of one en- 
g^ed in the nefarious traffic, was observed by 
lieutenant Gray on the coast of Africa, and he 
accordingly gave chase to it. The French flag 
was hoisted, a manceuvre which he naturally b^ 
lieved to be a trick that is very commonly resorted 
to. He consequently caused the suspected vessel 
to be boarded and searched, when he discovered 
she was in reality French, but every appearance 
justified the presumotion that she was actually 
fitted out for the infamous traffic of which Lieu¬ 
tenant Gray was employed in the suppression. 
Nevertheless, being unprovided with a French 
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warrant, he «t once oeaaed from further interfei^ 
ence when be found the vessel was really French. 
For this he was brought to a court-martial, and for 
this he was sentenced to a very severe reprimand. 

Of course, it will be a matter of the utmost risk 
to search for the future any ship whatever which 
displays the French dag, an article which no slave 
vessel will hereafter go unprovided with. It is 
settled by an English court-martial that such is 
the inviolability of the dag of France, that no 
naval officer of Great Britain dare satisfy himself 
that it is not used as a cloak by those who have 
DO right to it. If France herself had made such 
a demand in favor of her dag, we should have 
regarded it as a most unwarrantable assumption, 
to which England ought not to yield; but when 
an English court-martial volunteers to establish 
the principle of unqualified reverence being due,| 
under ail circumstances, to the flag of France, we 
scarcely know how to express ourselves on such a 
immiliating ciroomstance. It had been hinted that 
Lieutenant Gray was sacrificed by our government 
to the unreasonable arrogance of France, a suppo¬ 
sition which was met by a strong and unqualified 
denial on the part of the ministry. What, how¬ 
ever, is to be thought, when a correspondence 
comes to light, in which a demand is made by M. 
Guizot, and acceded to bv Lord Aberdeen, that a 
court-martial shall be held with reference to the 
ubove adfair, and that punishment shall be inflicted 
where it is merited! We see no reason why in- 
t|uiry should not be sought on the one hand, and 
Rraoted on the other; but suspicion is naturally 
awakened when it is denied that such a demand 
Ims been made, and it turns out that it has not 
only been made and acquiesced in. but that a ver¬ 
dict, which has astonished every one by its severity 
against a British ofiieer, has been the result of the 
coort-martial insisted on by the French govern- 
tnent.— Alias. 


From the London Allas. 

MEDICAL REFORM. 

The ancient determination of Macbeth to throw 
physic to the dogs,” to the great annoyance of the 
medical gentleman attached to his household, ap- 
l^rs likely to be carried into effect in modem 
times, by Sir James Graham, who is preparing a 
bill, which, to iudge from the numerous complaints 
against it in all quarters, appears far more nause¬ 
ous to the community, and especially the doctors, 
than their own physic. 

As there is still some time before it wall be 
brought forward, we hasten to lay before the pub¬ 
lic our own measures, which will be foun^, as they 
always are, to be the best. And we do this from 
a conviction of the great benefit which will accrue 
to everybody should our bill be adopted. We 
term it 

AN ACT FOR AMENOINO THE PRESENT STATE AMD 

USAGES OP MEDICAL EDUCATION THROUGHOUT 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Whertas^ it having been discovered that the 
presumed imperfect state of the medical profession 
IS the result of the ineffective and eccentric system 
of education pnnued preparatory to entering into 
practice: 

And whereas^ it being proved by experience that 
the laudable advice as to their curriemnm of study 
given to students by the professors in their intro¬ 


ductory lectures, as well as .the petnsal ef goed 
books, and attentive imbibitioB of moral eonneel 
goes equally in at one ear and out at the other;— 
in consequence, the whole eoorse lequiiea to be 
changed. 

May it therefore please your Majesty that it may 
be enacted : And be it enacted^ that no student cf 
medicine be admitted to practise without comply¬ 
ing with the clauses here^ter specified :— 

And be tt enacted^ that on and afrer the first of 
October next no students walking the hospitals, 
which at present signifies walking anywhere else, 
be permitted to study anatomy, only at taverns of 
advanced hours, in the shape of chops, kidneys, 
and grilled bones. Nor shall demonstratioiis of 
muscular physiology take place under the piaaa, 
upon emerging therefrom, instead of at the school, 
at 11 A. M. ; nor shall botanical investigations be 
confined to subsequent vague sad unsteady wan¬ 
derings amoDgst the vegetables of Covent-garden 
market; neither shall the principles and practice 
of suigery be comprised in the fracture of knockers 
and dislo^tioD of bell-pulls, or amputation of one's 
stick consequent thereon. 

And be it further enacted^ that in the dissecting- 
room no student shall make his subject ” assome 
a jovial and festive appearance, by the intmdue- 
tioQ of a short clay tube, of the species nsed for 
the inhalation of narcotic weeds, into his mouth, 

; and a liquid measure of alloyed metal, to the ex- 
I tent of a quart, into his hand, each proceeding 
being manifestly unseemly. Nor shall indus¬ 
trious pupils be assaulted by cinders, masticated 
paper, and pieces of the aforesaid tubes, stealthiW 
I projected at them from hidden aesailants; nor sbaU 
their cases of instruments be clsodestinely removed 
during their absence, and delivered, for a small 
consideration, to the care of an avuncular neigh¬ 
bor : nor shall the proceeds of such deposit be 
spent in beer, of which the aforesaid iodustrious 
I pupil shall be invited to partake, with great cour- 
! tesy and warmheartedness, preparatory to his re- 
I ceiving the certificate of such transfer, in the shape 
I of a small card, an inch square, with printing 
writing thereon, by the penny-post, on arriving at 
home that evening. 

And be it further enacted^ that cribbage, odd 
man, and other games of chance, usually played 
daring lecture, under cover of a Mackintosh hung 
over the desk in front, be entirely abedished ; and 
that those going round the wards of the hospital 
with the medical officers be compelled to ^ve 
some other object in view beyond-winking at the 
female patients with comely faces ana laoe- 
bordered night-caps. Nor shall the students be 
permitted to execute cartoons with the burnt end 
of a walking-stick upon the ceilings, whenever h 
is practicable, embodying the suppled likeness of 
the Professor of Materia Medica; neither shall 
they engrave diagrams with a penknife upon the 
lecture-room desks, of an idle and vain tei^ency; 
nor carve mottoes thereon, in the same fashion, 
manifestly ill adapted for a drawing-room table or 
a yoong lady's album. 

And be it further enacted, that tough coats, large 
buttons of penny-piece dimensions, broad brims to 
hats, and thick hooky sticks, be no longer stand¬ 
ards of fashion among the students; nor shall 
walking six abreast in great thoroughfares, sing¬ 
ing songs of all chorus a^ no words, be consider^ 
the “ticket;”— ticket being a synonym for style, 
mode, or distinguished manner; and being eom- 
mouly superseded by the words, “the ^eese,” 
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“the dodge,“ “the thing,” “the mark,” cum 
multis aiits. 

And be it further enturted, that the skeleton, hung 
hy e balance weight in the anatomical theatre, 
ehall in future be sacred from all pleasant frivoli¬ 
ties, such as tying his thumb to his nose by bits 
of ligature silk, articulating his legs to his shoul¬ 
der blades, and hanging his arms to his hip-joints; 
decorating him with paper shirt-collars, and the 
waterproof blue capes of pupils from the couutry; 
seating him, in a pensive attitude, on the top of 
the stove, in the act of masticating a piece of coke, 

. or the handle of the short broom us^ to dust the 
• preparations; or causing him to occupy the chair 
of the professor just before lecture: all such pro¬ 
ceedings being calculated to throw doubts upon 
the popularly supposed gravity and ennobling ten¬ 
dency of a medicail education. 

And be it further enacted^ that all jokes at the 
expense of the hospital functionaries, from per¬ 
suading or bullying the messenger to ask for 
strawberry ice creams at the nearest ironmonger's, 
to sending the matron a barrel of oyster-shells, 
with the secretary's compliments, or an offer of 
marriage from the house-surgeon, be declared ex* 
ceedingly improper. 

Saving always, that the aforesaid students, with 
their accustomi^ sturdiness do not choose, under 
auy circumstances whatever, to conform with the 
above regulations, under which circumstances, 
there is no other option than allowing them to go 
just as they hitherto have done. 

Thus far, we present the reader with our ideas 
of what the Medical Education Bill ought to be. 
In our next, we may possibly give some additional 
clauses Ibr reforming the usages and conventional 
hahitodes of medical men when settled in practice. 


London Assurance. —We copy the following 
modest advertisement from the columns of the 
Times of the past week. We beg our readers to 
peruse it attentively 

“TO any Man of Fortune wishing to travel, 
cither for his health or his amusement.—Dear Sir: 
If you are in need of an agreeable, well-informed, 
and highly honorable man, who, being a skilful 
surgeon, could attend to your health, and, what is 
of as great consequence, by cheerful companion¬ 
ship make you forget that you have a single ail¬ 
ment in the world—one who, though not quite as 
rich as yourself, possesses equally as gentlemanly 
a feeling, yet who would have no objection to ex¬ 
change with you the various benefits he could con¬ 
fer for liberal treatment at your hands, and to run 
with you half over the world, or to play a game at 
chess with you at your own home, or hunt or fish, 
as may be agreed on—should you like this frank 
and fair offer, (and you will never get such anoth¬ 
er,) reply to the following address as one honora¬ 
ble man should ever write to another, and you 
shall have no reason to repent having done so. 1 
am, dear sir, your obedient servant, Medicus.— 
Address, &c. &c.” 

We do jiot give the precise address of the ad¬ 
vertiser, or we should be liable to the duty, and 
also culpable for aiding such unparalleled effron¬ 
tery. We already picture Medicus in our mind's 
eye ; he is one of that dreary class of strugglers 
at vivacity whom the world knows as “ capital 
fellows.” He is “agreeable;” that is, he has 
been used to filling the post of buffoon of private 
life in the limited coteries of his connexion. He 
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is “ well informedtact has supplied the place 
of education—the readiness of comprehension pe¬ 
culiar to his class enables him to answer remarks 
in random plausibilities. He is “ highly honora¬ 
ble has there been a living man, since the self- 
torturing sophist of Geneva, who, blowing his own 
trumpet, would not claim to himself this attribute 1 
Well can we imagine, from his vulgar letter— 
contemptible from its esserice of familiarity—what 
sort of a travelling companion Medicus would be. 
He would poke his funniments into your ribs at 
the most inappropriate times, and drowning in his 
own pathos, clutch at the straws of thrashed-out 
jokes to buoy up his character of a “ cheerful 
companion.” It is evident he wants not a kindred 
spirit to elicit his humor : he knows not who may 
choose him, but he can be jocular to order like a 
writer of burlesque, or a contributor to a comic 
magazine. And then his versatility of social en¬ 
dowments. He can travel or play chess—hunt or 
fish, “ as may be agreed upon.” Rare union of 
tastes! Let him, in addition to this, study the 
lessening of expense to hjs employer—the “ man 
of fortune” who takes him, as rich men of old did 
their paid fools and jesters—and propose the chaf¬ 
ing of toads. The captured reptiles would form 
for him a cheap and appropriate nutriment.— Atlas, 


Curiosities from Icharoe. —By one of the 
laborers belonging to the ship Br^shaw, lately 
arrived in this port from the island of Ichaboe, v^e 
have been favored with the inspection of some of 
the remains of those birds whose deposits now con¬ 
stitute so useful and profitable a commodity to the 
inhabitants of this country. There is the skeleton 
of the gannet bird, together with two eggs, in an 
excellent state of preservation, taken at a depth of 
38 feet below the surface of the guano, where they 
have doubtless remained for hundreds of years. 
The eggs are about as large as those of the goose, 
and the bird resembles in size the same fowl. 
There is also the skin of one of the penguins, 
which has not been buried, and a ^cimen of the 
genuine, unadulterated manure. The skin much 
resembles that of the seal .—Liverpool Mercury. 

Ingenious Piece of Mechanism. —A very beau¬ 
tiful clock is to be seen in the shop of Mr. Johnson, 
watchmaker. High-street, Lincoln. It consists of 
a representation, in copper, of Frisbourg on the 
Rhine ; below is seen the old road and bridge, on 
which luggage carts, coaches, and pedestrians, are 
travelling ; an old water mill, which turns roupd 
also: above, on a suspension-bridge, carried from 
rock to rock, is a railroad, on which a passenger 
and luggage train are continually running; near 
one end of the bridge a windmill is at work. 
The houses, castle, &c., at Frisbourg are accu¬ 
rately copied, and on the castle front is the clock 
face. The clock goes for 21 days, and the hours 
are struck on a most musical-toned bell, resembling 
in tone our Great Tom of Lincoln—if, indeed, a 
comparison between bells, one so large and the 
other so small, may be allowed. Four tunes are 
also played—two pretty French airs, Jim Crow 
and Nix my Dolly Pals. 


Prolific Wheat. —Mr. Stockfbrd, of the Ox- 
Stalls Evesham, has this year nown some of a new 
wheat, called the “Baratta;’° and last week on 
gathering a single stool or root, he found that it 
consisted of seven ears, each containing 80 corns, 
thus giving a produce of 56ff flrom.a single grain. 
—Worcester Journal. 
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CCEE POE WITCHCRAFT AMO!fGrr THE CAP- 
FEES. 

The Cape frontier relaus a horrible in- 

ftaooc of i^>e maijoer lo which wiiobcraft is treated 
br the chiefs of Ca^raria. In Auffusi, 1^3. the 
chief Umkre, linn? in the i>ei?h&orhood of Fort 
Peddie, was uken ill, and not speedily rec*iTering^, 
bis eonocil roied that he w as sutferin? under wiicb- 
cra/t. A wnfeh-docior was employed, who indi¬ 
cated one of the farorites of the chief as the maei- 
•cian. He was accordingly seized, ar.d sentenced 
either to “ discorer the bewitching matter,” or to 
be pal to the tortare. As he ccmld not do the 
first, he was about to be subjected lo torment, 
when he escap^^d. “ Another victim was Si*on se¬ 
lected by the doctor, said to be an accomplice of 
him who had made his escape. The executioners 
were more on the alert in this case than to allow 
of his escape. He was ordered home to dig up the 
bewitchini^ matter; bat failin;T to produce what 
was required, and denying his guilt, he was put to 
the torture. The act of laying the rictim, in a 
state of nudity, in the buming sun, on his back, 
preparatory to the hot-stone and slow-niasting 
process, now look place, and a nest of black ants 
was strewed orcr the whole body. This put the 
poor victim to the roost excruciating pain, and the 
tortare was the greater from his being fastened by 
his bands, feet, and hair, to pins driven into the 
ground, and so unable to stir. In bnnging him to 
the place of torture, be bad been beaten roost on- 
mercifully ; so much so, that his jawbone was bro¬ 
ken, and the larynx severed, so that be no longer 
breathed through his mouth, but through the open¬ 
ing thus made in the windpipe. The natives 
themselves describe his appearance at this time as 
most horrifying. His tormentors, however, found 
in this circnmstance an additional facility for tor- 
*tare, and they filled the wound in the throat and 
the month, Ac., (which they had previously gag- 
•ged) with the biting ants! Thus he lay torment- 
’idf and while they were procuring fresh ants, he 
rsunk nnder his torture .*’—AsuUtc Journal, 


net’s charge at WATERLOO. 

BT CAPT. SIBORKE. 

Whew the tremendous cavalry force, which Ncy 
'had thus assembled, moved forward to the attack, 
•the whole space between La Have Sainte and 
'Hougoraont appeared one moving glittering mass; 
and as it approached the Anglo-allied position, 
undulating with the conformation of the ground, 
it resembled a sea in agitation. Upon reaching 
the crest of the ridge, and regaining temporary 
possession of the batteries, its very shouts sounded 
to the distant ear like the ominous roar of breakers 
thundering on the shore, l^ke waves following 
in quick succession, the whole mass now appeared 
to roll over the ridge; and as the light coiiing 
smoke arose from the fire which was opened by 
the squares, and by which the latter sought to 
Htcm the current of the advancing host, it resem¬ 
bled the foam and spray thrown up by the mighty 
waters as they dash on isolated rocks and beetling 
^rags; and as the mass separated and rushed in 
• every direction, completely covering the interior 
slope, it bore the appearance of innumerable eddies 
^na counter-currents, .threatening to overwhelm 
and engulph the dbstructions by which its onward 


course bad been opposed. Tbe Worm esstiaued 
to raee with ine greatest rx4esce. asd the devoted 
squares scctned lost is the midvt of the tcmcitsoow 
onset. lo vaio did tbe iDadde«&r masu cOaie 
and fret away its streorth agaiosi these imptegsa- 
bie bamers. which, based epou tbe sarred pnret- 
p!es of honor, diseitlmc. snd dety. asd cefLeoted 
by the ties of p<atn<>ttsm and the mpube of utioiial 
glory, stood proccly sDrorved aed i sa ee es Kbte. 
Ihsorder and coofesKW. prodcced by the eoamm- 
gling of corps, and by the feaitermg fire frvm the 
faces of the eheqoer^ sooares. rrxdaally hd to 
the retreat of parties of horsemen arrr**s tbe ridge ; 
these were followed by broken sctndTcns. aid. at 
length, the retrograde movemeni became general. 
Then the allied dragoons, who had been jvdi- 
cioosly kept in readiness to act at the favorable 
moment, darted forward to complete the disorgan¬ 
ization and overthrow of the now leceding waves 
of the French cavalry. 

“The allied anillcry bad barely time to fire a 
few ronnds into tbe retiring masses, when the en¬ 
emy's formidable support rapidly advanced to re¬ 
new the attack ; and. as if it had been made aware 
that the right of the Anglo-aliied line vras the 
weakest part, from the want of a sufficient cavalry 
support, its efforts appeared particularly directed 
to that point. A b^y of heavy dragoons was 
drawn op in a line, and advane^ op the ndge, 
leaving the Uougomoot ioclosures immediately on 
its left. At this moment, however. Grant had 
most opportunely returned with the I3ih light 
dragoons and I5th hussars from the extreme right; 
and instantly forming the 13th, which was the 
leading regiment, in line to the front, moved it op 
to the crest of the ridge, over which H gallantly 
charged and rooted the French dragoons, driving 
them about three hundred yards down to the low 
ground near the north-east angle of the great or¬ 
chard of Hongomont. The 15th hussars were also 
formed to the front on the left of the 13th light 
dragoons, and charged a mass of cuirassiers, which 
was driven back a like distance, upon large bodies 
of cavalry. As these were observed commeDcing 
offensive operations, both in front and on the fiank, 
the two regiments, first the 13th, and then the 
15th, were compelled to retreat to the main posi¬ 
tion, and take post in rear of the squares: but 
this they did with so much order and regularity, 
that their presence and example imparted new life 
and confidence to the young Brunswrickers, whose 
steadiness on the right of the line, bad been se¬ 
verely tested in the course of the grand cavalry 
attaeft. Notwithstanding these reverses, and the 
decided failure of their former attempts, the French 
horsemen most gallantly and resolutely renewed 
their advance, and again plunged in masses, amidst 
the allied squares. Failing in their direct attack, 
they rode through the intervals between the 
squares in all directions, exhibiting extraordinary 
coolness and intrepidity. Some of the most dar¬ 
ing approached close up to the ranks, to draw forth 
the fire from a square, and thus secure a better 
chance of success for the squadron prepared to 
seize the advantage and to charge. Small parties 
of desperate fellows would endeavor to force an 
opening at some weak point, by cutting aside the 
bayonets and firing at the defenders with their 
pistols; but the squares were proof against every 
assault and every stratagem. More cavalry 
crossed over the summit of the ridge; and the 
grater part of the interior slope occupied by the 
allied right wing seemed cove^ with horeemen 
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of all kinds,-Hsairassiers, lancers, carabiniers, 
chasseurs, dragoons, and horse-grenadiers. The 
French, enraged at their want of success, brand- 
iabiog their swords, and exciting one another by 
shouts of “ Vive VEmpereur ! ” reiterated their at^ 
tacks, with redoubled but fruitless vigor. Like 
the majestic oaks of the forest, which are poeti¬ 
cally said to strike their roots deeper and more, 
tenaciously into the earth, as the fury of the storm 
increases, so stood the. Anglo-allied squares, grand 
in the imposing attitude of their strength, and bid¬ 
ding defiance to the tempestuous elements by which 
they were assailed on every side. At length 
the attack evinced symptoms of exhaustion; the 
charges became less frequent and less vigorous; 
disoraer and confusion were rapidly augmenting; 
the spirit of enthusiasm and the confidence of supe¬ 
riority were quickly yielding to the feeling of de- 
aimndency, and the sense of hopelessness. The 
Anglo-allied cavalry again advanced, and once 
more swept the mingled host, comprising every 
description of mounted troops, from ofi* the ground 
on which they had so fruitlessly frittered away 
their strength. 

From the United Service Mafulne. 

NARRATIVE OF THE DESTRUCTION OF AN 
ARMED CONVOY IN THE BAY OF ROSAS. 

In the latter part of the month of October, 1809, 
a squadron consisting of three line-of-battle ships 
—Le Robuste, of 80 guns, Rear-Admiral Boudin ; 
Le Lion, 74, and Le Borde, 74, and two frigates, 
with a numerous armed convoy of store-shii)s and 
smaller vessels, were despatched from Toulon for 
the relief of the French garrison of Barcelona, at 
this time much distressed for want of neces¬ 
sary supplies. The Britbh fleet was probably 
supposed by the enemy to be in Port Mahon, its 
customary harbor station ; a look-out frigate or 
firigates l>eing constantly stationed off Cape Sicie, 
to watch and report the movement of the Gallic 
fleet. Nothing was to be seen of our fleet from 
the signal stations on the French line of coast, 
and getting out of Toulon, probably in the night, 
and thus eluding the recognition of the British 
look-out ships, the above-mentioned squadron and 
convoy, deeming the coast to be clear, proceeded 
with imagined security to the westward. In this 
conclusion they were, however, destined to be 
deceived, and on arriving off Cape St. Sebastian, 
on the Spanish coast, with a fair wind to prose¬ 
cute their onward course, they discovered, to their 
DO very pleasant surprise, to leeward and ahead of 
them, the fleet of Lord Colling wood, who having 
received some intimation of an intended movement 
of the enemy to relieve Barcelona, had here taken 
up his cruizing ground. They of course immedi¬ 
ately hauled their wind, in the endeavor to escape, 
and were chased to windward by the fast-sailing 
line-of-battle ships of the British into the B^ or 
Cette, or, as it is more usually denominated, Uulf 
of Lyons; and so well were they followed, that 
two of their line-of-battle ships—Le Robuste and 
Le Lion—were finally driven on shore in the bottom 
of the bay, and burnt by their crews to prevent 
capture. The Borde and a frigate, fired on by the 
British line-of-battle ship Tigre, succeeded in 
gaining the port of Cette, but appeared to have 
grounded in the attempt to enter it. The convoy 
had dispersed. Several of them were captured by 
the British frigate Pomone, which being to wind¬ 


ward, had been the first to descry and give notice 
of the enemy steering down. Of the scattered 
remnant, eleven, including one large frigate-built 
store-ship. La Lemproie, armed with sixteen eight- 
pounders, and manned with 116 men, and three 
other national vessels—La Yictoire, Le Grandeur, 
and La Normande, of from 10 to 14 guns—under 
favor of thick weather, found tlieir way into the 
Spanish port of Rosas. 

Ere these occurrences had fallen out, the Apollo 
frigate had been detached from the fleet on a cruise 
in the bay of Cette, when it happened that, while 
yet in total ignorance of the movements of the 
enemy, at about eleven in the forenoon, of a very 
hazy day, with a moderate breeze, a ship of the 
line was announced from the mast-head to be in 
sight, and in quick succession another and another. 
The number seen, all of the line, soon amounted 
to seven. They were standing in-shore, but one 
of the stemmost tacked and stood towards us, with 
signals flying, which the prevailing haze hindered 
us from making out, although wml within signal 
distance. We had left the fleet cruising off Cape 
St. Sebastian, and had not the remotest suspicion 
that a strong force of the enemy had passed us in 
the bay, or that an 3 rthiDg could have happened to 
place the whole or any part of our own fleet in the 
circumstances of position and locality in which we 
now encountered the ships in sight; and we there¬ 
fore entertained no doubt as to their being part of 
the enemy’s fleet, and that probably the haze alone 
prevented our seeing a larger number, or the 
whole of their ships. With this impression wo 
made all sail from them to join the fleet off Cape St. 
Sebastian, with the intelligence we deemed in our 
possession respecting the enemy. The ship with the 
signals flying continued for some time to stand to¬ 
wards us, but finding the experiment useless, she 
again tacked to rejoin her companions. It need 
scarcely be remarked that we had been led to a con¬ 
clusion the reverse of the true one—that the ships 
we had seen were the chasing British, desirous, as 
we were one of the fastest vessels of the Mediterra¬ 
nean fleet, of our assistance in arresting the pro¬ 
gress of the flying French, then in sight of them, 
and whom they were pursuing inshore. Such 
are the mischances in war arising from slight inci¬ 
dents. We thus unconsciously proceeded on our 
way from the scene of action, and reached the 
fleet about ten o’clock at night, making, as we ran 
down to them, the night signals announcing the 
enemy, and causing them to clear fur action. On 
communicating with the Admiral, the mystery 
was solved, and in another two days Rear-Ad¬ 
miral Martin, with the chasing squadron, returned 
to the fleet, with the news of the great, although 
partial, success of their enterprise, in the destruc¬ 
tion of the French Rear-Admiral’s ship and another 
of the line, and the varied dispersion of the rest, 
as above related. 

So important a part of the convoy as had suc¬ 
ceeded in getting into Rosas, and which doubtless 
contained a very large portion of the supplies des¬ 
tined for Barcelona, was not to be neglected. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the sign^ was made for the Tigre, 80, 
Cumberland, 74, Apollo, 38, Volontaire, 38, To- 
paze, 36, and Philomel, Scout, and Tuscan brigs, 
to close round the Admiral, and these vessels being 
placed under the orders of Capt. Hallo well, of the 
Tigre, made sail from the fleet, at the close of the 
day of the 30th October, to effect with all pnmticable 
promptitude the destruction of this remaining por¬ 
tion of the enemy. On getting inshore, however, 
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on the succeeding day, the state of the weather,— | 
light airs wiih some swell,—would have prevented 
the ships from acting, had this been intended ; they 
were, therefore, anchored in the bay, w'ithin sight 
of the enemy, and about five miles from the port 
of Rosas, and it was determined that the attack 
should be made in the night of the 31st, by the 
boats of the squadron, the squadron itself, with 
the exception of the brigs,—which were ordered 
to proceed inshore, to afford any required aid,— 
remaining at anchor in the position it had taken. 

The night was moonless, starless, calm, as we 
marshalled the boats of the squadron in two com¬ 
pact lines abreast, and on the larboard side of 
H.M.S. Tigre. There is something inexpressibly 
grand in the aspect of a large man-of-war when 
seen at anchor on an open coast in such a night, 
and on such an occasion. Vast yet compact in 
her hearing, she lies like a giant on his quiet 
couch, in the might of silent power, brooding over 
some fearful deed. The boats completely armed 
and equipped, and furnished with tar-barrel staves, 
tarred iunk, and other similarly-prepared combus¬ 
tibles for setting fire to the vessels of the enemy, 
were formed, as stated, into two divisions, each 
boat of each division having its painter, or head- 
rope, made fast to the stem of its next ahead. 
The first division, destined to attack the largest 
vessel, a frigate-built ship of 850 tons, was led by 
the boats of the Tigre; the second, destined to 
attack the remaining and smaller vessels, ten in 
number, v'as led by the boats of the Cum^rland. 
The boats of the Apollo, being next in seniority 
to those of the Cumberland in this second line, 
followed next in its order. The scene of this 
armament, marshalled under the veil of night 
abreast of the noble ship, was solemn and impres¬ 
sive. Among the gallant spirits who formed the 
crews,—as usual in such cases, all volunteers,— 
some were certain to return no more to the noble 
vessels which constituted their ocean-homes; more 
would return scathed and wounded from the con¬ 
flict. But, in the breast of the man-of-war’s man, 
enthusiasm on the prospect of battle is ever found 
to be the absorbing sentiment. The incidents of 
strife and struggle, common to the element he 
contends with, doubtless induce the habit, and 
with it the delight and gratification, of surmount¬ 
ing danger. He thus imbibes a kind of salt-water 
instinct in favor of extremes, often exhibited both in 
peril and in mirth, and courts them with an avidity 
unknown to a tamer nature or a less venturous 
existence. He is, moreover, at intervals subjected 
to a monotony which he longs to vary, unifor¬ 
mity to him is dulness, from which his spirit re¬ 
bounds, and loves to break in upon by novelty and 
incident, either fanciful or stem,—he glories in 
the grotesque or the fearful, the frolic or the 
fight.® His hilarity, when once fairly let loose, 
beggars all other in its extravagant intensity,—^his 
appetite for the conflict is no less engrossing and 
complete. The character of the man-of-war’s 
man is thus, by habit, allied to the romantic ; and 
it may, perhaps, be further observed, with refer¬ 
ence to the present narrative, that there is a cer¬ 
tain peculiar and chivalrous character attached to 
boat expeditions, which, in accordance with the 
tendency above mentioned, may be considered ia 

♦ It is recorded by Dr. Lind, in his work on the dis¬ 
eases of seamen, that the Mediterranean fleet became 
sickly, but that all vesti^ of this sickliness suddenly 
disappeared under the excitement occasioned by the news 
. that the enemy were at sea. 


I the light of an additional stimulus; volunteers be¬ 
ing ever readily found to engage in the bold^ and 
most desperate enterprises of this descriptioa. 

Final instructions were now received, and the 
divisions slowly proceeded on their way inshore in 
the Bay of Rosas, and in the direction of the port 
of Rosas, which may be described as a small bay 
within the larger one, and on the eastern side of 
the latter. A dealh-like calm now reigned over 
the expanse of water, the dense darkness scarcely 
permitted vision at a distance of more than a few 
boats’ lengths, and a solemn stillness, unbroken 
save by the distant murmurs of the slow-heav¬ 
ing swell, as it reached and split upon the small 
bays and inlets of the coast, and by the hushed 
and feebly-heard measured stroke of the mufiled 
oar, noiselessly dipping in the passive element, 
combined to establish a settled and universal 
repose, and to call up a sentiment of peacefiil 
meditation wholly opposed to our sanguinary er¬ 
rand. Thus silently and slowly the boats pli^ od 
in line abreast, that is, in two parallel lines, until, 
from the length of time which had passed without 
arriving at our destination, we thought We roust 
have missed the harbor, and fallen upon some 
other part of the coast in the bay. Daring this 
interval wc had of necessity conversed but little, 
and in ondcr-tones;—many, ahd doubtless very 
various, were the themes of reflection indulged in, 
such as a similar experience can alone fully con¬ 
vey ; but suspense now began to wield her painful 
I sceptre over our cogitations. Should we find the 
enemy before daylight, and, if not, should we 
attack them under this disadvantage, or relinquish 
for another twenty-four hours the enterprise ? To 
the latter alternative there were strong objections. 
The enemy might, under the apprehension of 
attack, unload a large part of their stores, which 
were destined, as we have stated, to relieve the 
French garrison of Barcelona. 

Severe disappointment is at any time a painful 
sentiment, but in few instances is it more mortify¬ 
ing than in those connected with the baffled pro¬ 
jects of war. Self-importance, as well as expec¬ 
tation, falls as from a height,—we feel robbed of 
the opportunity of a display of our patriotism and 
self-devotion, and sink on a sudden from the pin¬ 
nacle of high pretension, and it may be of high 
feeling, to the level of ordinary thought. In a 
scene wherein the lowest justly deems himself im¬ 
portant,—in which the most ordinary casket may 
disclose the fairest gem,—we have looked for 
some distinction, and are foiled by the hand of dis¬ 
appointment. 

In this state of things we hove to, and a jolly- 
boat was despatched ahead to grope inshore, 
having endeavored to mark the object of our search, 
return with the news of success or failure. After 
some considerable interval the messenger returned, 
and reported that we were not far distant from tha 
enemy, but that he feared that he had himself been 
discovered by the guard-boat of the latter. We 
rowed on—our course had been sure though slow 
—and now lofty spars were seen looming on the 
curtain of the sky, ere the hulls were visible. At 
last we were on them. “ D’ou venex vouz!” re¬ 
sounded through the port. The business wros la 
hand. In the dead silence of night three deafen¬ 
ing hvrrahs now burst from the b^ts, which weW 
echoed back with an awful depth and sulemni^, 
and from a great distance from among the lofty 
hills which encompass the bay, and which recede 
from the shore far into the interior of the coontiy. 
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The British hurrah is s trainpet-tongued sound. 
When really associated with the giaod in action, 
end not the mere mock thunder of sma^l doin^, 
few things partake more of the sublime than this 
shout of human defiance from the voice of a multi¬ 
tude. On the present occasion it arose with ap¬ 
palling effect from the robust lungs of the sons of 
ocean, amid a serenity so deep, so profound, that 
nature, sueing for repose, seemed to recoil at the 
shock—the thick darkness itself seemed' to be cleft 
and shaken by the terrific shout. Thp effect was 
electric, and gave the enemy fair warning of the 
nature of the impending fray. La Lemproie now 
fired her broadside, the shot from which passed 
over the boats. She was shortly seconded by a 
fire opened from all the other vessels, from the 
citadel and Fort Trinidad, and by volleys of mus¬ 
ketry from troops assembled on the beach. The 
bottom of the harbor, at this juncture, was lighted 
up all around by the rapidly succeeding fishes 
from the ships and the shore, and judging merely 
by the briskness and determination of the opening 
fire of the enemy, the (ate of the attackix^ party 
would have appeared already pronounced. The 
first division of boats, in conformity with its desti¬ 
nation, had now attacked La Lemproie, and the 
fire of small arms from assailants and assailed was 
seen playing vividly up and down her sides as the 
boats closed on her. In less than ten minutes she 
was boarded and carried, and soon ailer the redden¬ 
ing hue of her port-holes showed that she was on 
fire, and that the eager element was hastening from 
the centre to each extremity of her hull. In ef¬ 
fecting the capture of this large vessel the fighting 
was severe. On the right of La Lemproie, as 
viewed from the shore, and nearer the citadel, the 
attack had also been begun. Several boats had 
rowed alongside and astern of a brig near the cita¬ 
del, which made a spirited resistance. Great was 
■ow the diu in this quarter, yet, aaiid the general 
poise of the surrounding scene, these partial sounds 
appeared quelled and subdued. When the attack 
on this vessel had already commenced, two or 
three boats came down upon her, firing musketry, 
to the manifest peril of friend as well as foe. 
They were of course unaware of the position of 
the boats that had preceded them. They w'cre 
bailed to desist from firing, and soon joined their 
comrades. Between this brig and La Lemproie 
lay La Norinaude, mounting ten four-pounders, and 
manned with about fifty men. This vessel kept 
up an animated fire from guns and small arms, and 
to her, after a short interval, rowed the launch of 
the Apollo; but ere this was effected, in giving 
the citadel a return shot from her thirty-two- 
pounder carronade, our box of combustible tubes 
{used for primiug by insertion in the touch-hole of 
the gun) was accidentally fired, and the tubes ex¬ 
ploding, burnt and skipped about so fiercely as 
fairly to drive us out of the stern sheets of the 
boat, and endanger the explosion of our portable, 
magaxine, which would have blown us to atoms. 
We had to reload the carronade, and while thus 
oocufHed were saluted specifically by several shot 
from the broadside of La Nnraiande, who was evi¬ 
dently observing our motions, and on whom, as just 
ptatsd, we had determined to direct our efibrts. 
On closely nearing her we found that she had a 
boarding-netting fixed which it was difficult to 
penetrate, and observed an individual from one 
l^at, after fruitlessly endeavoring to cut tbiougb 
it, redeseeod to his boat. We now rowed to a 
position just abaH her larboard fore chains^ and 


while thus placed, immediately under her gun, 
muzzles, she discharged over us part of her broad¬ 
side, which, low as she was, could not however, 
be sufficiently depressed. An exchange front 
small arms now took place through her ports, and we 
finally brought our thirty-two-pounder to bear in an 
obliquely raking direction, and discharged it with 
round and g^pn, the muzzle almost in contact with 
her side. This fatal discharge swept her deck> 
and a shout was heard on board her, whether of 
surrender we knew not, but we immediately 
boarded on the how. By this discharge the cap¬ 
tain of La Normande lost his band, and on board¬ 
ing her the crew made no further resistance, but 
retired below as we advanced along the deck. 
The dead and wounded were lying al^ut; one of 
the former was stretched on his belly across tlie 
breech of a gun at one of the ports where we had 
laid her aboard. The wounded were assisted be¬ 
low. Our boat had been the first to succeed in 
boarding this vessel, which had kept up a vigorous 
and determined resistance, firing on tlie previously 
captured vessels. Being now aided by other boats, 
we resolved to tow out the capture, and accordingly 
commenced this tedious operation under a galling 
fire of round and grape from two heavy guns of 
the citadel, which were discharged alternately at 
us and at some other boats engag^ in towing 
out the brig above alluded to, which had also 
been captur^. This brig had been perceived by 
us to be fast by a rope from her masthead to the 
shore, and we had hailed the captors to acquaint 
them with this circumstance, as we observed them 
towing in vain, and in ignorance of it. 

Four of the captur^ vessels were a^ut this 
period being towed out, and the harbor was now, 
in so dark a night, fearfully gleaming with the 
conflagration of the remaining seven. La Lem¬ 
proie was blazing fore and aft, and from the main- 
deck to each masthead, while the flames ran along 
her yards to the extremity of each yard-arm; the 
conflagration, from the cadm that reigned, rising 
perpendicularly, and presenting a regular and sym^ 
metrical outline. Sheets of vivid light from tb^ 
burning vessel were thrown across the dark sur¬ 
face of the water, which, smooth as a polished 
mirror, reflected faithfully, when thus illumined, 
the play of the flames, s^nd figures of boats and 
men, plying across the scene, were at intervals, by 
a stream of light, thrown out in strong and gigan¬ 
tic relief over the gleaming tide,—the men appear¬ 
ing tlie demons of the spectacle. The flaming 
masts of La Lemproie at last fell in succession 
over the side, her fore-yard having previously 
fallen square, and with an almost graceful descent, 
as if H bad been lowered. She finally blew op 
with an explosion, that in one vast sheet of reddish 
light, accompanied by a loud but hollow and sepul¬ 
chral shock, grasp^ the entire breadth of the 
harbor and was distinctly observed by the main 
body of the fleet at a distance of twenty miles oy 
more, in the offing.® Vast fragments of her tim¬ 
bers and scantling were driven upward with amaz¬ 
ing force into the dark sky, in the condition of 
burning brands, which at last hovered and lingered 
in their aerial elevation )ike winged and animated 
things, until they at first slowly, and, as it 

were, reluctantly, descended to Quench themselves 
in the liquid element benpath. The other six ves¬ 
sels also blew up iu succession. 

* This vessel was reported to have had on board ^00 
barrels of gunpowder. 
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FHominJitirnj cznted hr tli« hrrmmz resa^U 
}nA latterly enable the enemy dwtioetly to mark 
oar nvrveme&u, atwi direct ifceix fire with consideT- 
able precuROD ; and the boats were in tom oo well 
emr^ with grape, that the oar blades were cut 
by the ahot. 

We gaire way heaittly at the oars. At last a 
IiTht air sprang op off shore, which materially 
helped os. and by the aid of which, had it occurred 
a little sooner, the whole of the captorcd ressels 
might hare been brought off. Trinity Castle, cel¬ 
ebrated for its defence by Lord Cochrane, fired at 
tis the last in onr retreat, and struck the brig 
before-mentioned ; bat these distant salutes were 
felt by os in the light of parting compliments, 
which we scarceir cared to decline. Our object 
had been attained, and we were now close to the 
bngs of our squadron, which we before obserred, 
had been stationed inshore to cover our retreat, 
and aflbrd us any neceasary assistance. 

The morning had dawned, dun, gray, and se¬ 
rene, and with little of the cheerful presence of the 
aun, but mild and temperate, and clear enough to 
aec all around with distinctness. The port which 
on the prenous evening had worn the inspiriting 
aspect of eleven armed vessels safely moored on- 
dcr the town and forts, now appeared naked, 
empty, and forlorn, with but one small craft re¬ 
maining in it. They had been moored close to 
the shore, and lay cleared for quarters, and pre¬ 
pared for an attack; but our delay in reaching 
them haul probably occasioned them to conclude 
that it would not take place at so late an hour in 
the night, or rather at so advanced an hour of 
morning, aa that of between two and three, A. M. 

The loss of the British, though sufficiently se¬ 
vere, was much under what might have been ex¬ 
pected from the well sustained fire of the enemy 
at the onset. It consisted of sixteen killed, and 
fiAy-four wounded. Night donbtless eontriboted 
mainly to this result. The French loss was be¬ 
lieved to be far greater, but, roost of the crews, 
including the wounded, having been sent ashore in 
their captured boats, could not well be ascer¬ 
tained. 

Frmn the Spectator. 

ILLU8TBATED WORKS. 

77ks Wi/d Sports of Southern Africa ; being the 
Narrative of a Hunting Exp^ition from the 
Cape of Good Hope, through the territones of 
the Chief Moselekatse, to the Tropic of C^ri- 
com. By Cimtain William Cornwallis Har¬ 
ris, of the H. E. I. Company's Engineers on 
the Bombay Establishment. Fourth edition. 

This handsome volume, with its numerous col¬ 
ored plates of wild animals, Hottentots, and the 
scenes and incidents of the author's adventures in 
the Zooluo county, presents a great contrast to the 
homely aspect ot the original edition printed in 
]^mbay, which we were the first, we believe, to 
bring before the reading public in England, in 1839. 
In this edition it has the outward attractions of an 
annual, while it possesses far more of inherent in¬ 
terest than those picture-books. The scanty cos¬ 
tume of the ebony beauties of the kraal may dis- 
qudify it from figuring on the drawingroom-table ; 
but the sportsman and naturalist will appreciate its 
striking aelineations of the Zooloo chiefs, and the 
droves of strange beasts that People the hunting- 
grounds beyond Port Natal. The sale of three 
editions of the book proves the popularity of Cap¬ 


tain (uaw Major Sir Wilfiam) Hmis’ style sod 
; the excitiog character of his lirdy narraeve. fcr the 
amount of seteauae infcrmatica coetaxed ia this 
. volume is small. 

More full and s e rent i fie deerriptioes of the vari- 
jous creatures Sir WUiiam Hama met with, and 
larger and more elaborate dehaeaiions of tbetSy 
I are, however, to be found m a raagnifiemt work 
j that be has jest completed, entitled P^rrirattsef the 
Game and Wild Antmals of Southern Afncn, 
I This folio Tolunie, too. pcgs cAscs pictorraJ attrae- 
' tions of no common kind, and exhibits the animals 
! in their haunts in the desert, as sket'^bed by the 
I enterprising iraveller on the spot. The comple- 
I lion of this cosily undertaking has been retarded 
by the mismanagement of the party to whom the 
conduct of the work had been intruWd dunng the 
ambor*8 sojourn in Abyssinia ; and since bis return 
“ ihe law's delay” has intervened to prevent its 
appearance. All obstacles have at length been 
overcome, and this superb supplemenl to the Wild 
Sports of South Afnca is now before the public; 
hut nothing short of a large sale can repay the 
heavy cost of its prodactioo. 

The Alphabet of Quadrupeds, selected from 

the works of Old Masters, and partly drawn froa 
Nature. (The Home Treasury.) 

This pretty pictore-book of beasts is designed to 
give the young readers a taste for art, and some 
acquaintance with the style of the Dutch painters, 
whose etchings of cattle and w'ild animals are 
copied in the prints. The Aiphafet of Quadrupeds 
would have been more intelligible to the infant 
capacity had the pictures been as simple and dis¬ 
tinct as the descriptions; and it is no disparage¬ 
ment to the old masters to say that there are 
modems who would have sketched them with aa 
much cleverness and greater accuracy. The etch¬ 
ings of Fraser Redgrave are as artistic as those of 
the Dutchmen, and the form and character of the 
animals more clearly delineated. The principal 
object of Mr. Redgrave was to exhibit the crea¬ 
tures themselves; that of the olden pamters was 
to turn them to picturesque account; so that the 
talent of the Dutch masters militates aranst tbes 
success in impressing the minds of ebUdren. To 
appreciate their etching, the spectator should 
keep art in view rather t^n nature. 

To solve our doubts, we hnpannelled a jury of 
juveniles ; and this is a specimen of their judgment. 
Kerobrandt's lion has a man's face; Albert 
Durer’s rabbits are all ears; Teniers’ monkeys are 
made to look like men ; Karl Du Jardfn's donkey 
is like a horse, and his pigs look dead; Adrian 
Vandevelde's sheep was mistaken for a cow; the 
dogs of Dirk Stoop and Le Dacq were declared to 
be too big; the unicorn” was a puzzle; and 
Paul Potter's bull proved the only satisfactory 
representation. Mr. Redgrave was the favorite. 
We Bu^ect the urchins are right. 

The Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire, ilhisirated by a 
series of general Views, Plans, Seerions, and 
Details, from Drawings made expressly Ibr this 
work, by William Richardson, Avekitect. With 
an Introduction, and Historical and DeacripUTe 
Notices of each Rain, by the Reveiend Edwatd 
Churton, M. A. Lkhogra^hed by George 
Hawkins. Part II. 

The Zoology of the Voyage of H. M, 8, SuJplniK 
No. VI. Mdloaca, Fart 1. By R. B. Hinda^ 
Esq. 
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THE MINES IN CORNWALL. 
Dransactions of the Royal Geological Society of 
Cornwall Vol. V. 

This volume is devoted to a consideration of sev¬ 
eral important matters connected with the mining 
operations of Comwall| which are, in many respects, 
objects of interest. 

The external teatnres of these mining districts are 
peculiar; for although occasionally we see the ma¬ 
chinery and the rubbish of a mine in the centre of a 
fertile spot, sterility in general marks the surface 
which covers mineral treasures. Moors, enlivened 
only by the furze and heath, or granite hills bare of 
vegetation, are most commonly the scenes of mining 
operations. The landscape, as nati're lell it, is one 
of desolation, but a productive mine is discovered, 
and the .scene is changed. White-washed cottages 
thickly cover the soil—the transforming effects of 
industry; and vegetables for use, and flowers for or¬ 
nament, grow in these cottage gardens. In the cen¬ 
tre of this scene of life, the tall house, and its taller 
chimney, of the steam-engine, are seen employed in 
pumping the water from the depths of the earth—and 
near it another engine drawing the ores from the 
shafts, or perhaps the primitive horse whim, with the 
heavy rope twining around its wooden cage. On a 
near approach, hfe and bustle are immediately appa¬ 
rent. At the mouth of the nhaftj men are waiting for 
the arrival of the kibble to the surface; the ore is car¬ 
ried off immediately to the dressingfoorsj where young 
women and boys are employed in breaking up the 
large masses, whilst the task of selecting the pieces 
of ore from the matrix in which it is found, is per¬ 
formed by children. Thus, in the Cornish mines, are 
30,000 persons employed, averaging 18,472 men, 
5,764 women, and 5,764 children. 

The Cornish miner is a fine native character. He 
is naturally brave and often reckless. He delights in 
overcoming ditficulties—bis patience and persever¬ 
ance is of the most marked kind, and in many parts 
of the country, he has constructed works, which tes¬ 
tify to his har^ood and determination. At Botallack 
Mine, which is worked lor a considerable distance 
under the Atlantic Ocean, the miners were tempted 
to follow the ore upwards to the sea, but the openings 
made were small, and the rock being extremely hard, 
a covering of wood and some cement sufficed to ex¬ 
clude the winter and protect the workmen Ihim the 
consequences of their rashness. 

Mr. Henwood, to whose papers the above volume 
is entirely devoted, thus describes a visit made by him 
and one of the mine captains, to a mine, in the same 
district with Botallack, and similarly situated:— 

“I was once, however, underground in Wheal 
Cock during a storm. At the extremity of the level 
seaward, some eighty or one hundred fathoms from 
the shore, little could be heard of its efl'ecis, except 
at intervals, when the reflux of some unusually large 
wave projected a pebble outw ard, bounding and roll¬ 
ing over the rocky bottom. But, when standing be¬ 
neath the base of the cliff, and in that part of the mine 
where but nine feet of rock stood between us and the 
ocean, the heavy roll of the large boulders, the cease¬ 
less grinding of the pebbles, the fierce thundering of 
the billows, with the crackling and boiling as they 
rebounded, placed a tempest, in its most appalling 
form, UK) vividly before me to be ever forgotten. 
More than once doubting the protection of our rocky 
shield, we retreaded in affright, and it was only after 
repeated trials that we bad confidence to pursue oiir 
investigations. Almost all the mines in the parish 
of St. Just, near the Land’s End, are similarly situ¬ 
ated, and the positions of several of the steam-engine.s 
are highly picturesque: perched on the verge, and 
even on the ledge of a tremendous precipice, they 
seem at the mercy of every storm, and to the beholder 
from beneath, they almost appear suspended in the 
air, and tottannf to their fall.’’ 
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In one part of Botallack Mine, the laborers have to 
descend to the adit, or entrance to the mine, by lad« 
ders hung against the face of the cliff. 

These laborers have, on some occasions, to endure 
extreme fatigue. In the deep copper mines of Gwen- 
nap, many men have to descend upwards of 300 
fathoms, or 1800 feet, from the surface by ladders. 
This descent takes the miner one hour; he has then 
to labor from six to eight hours in a temperature of 
from 90® to 100®, breaming the noxious gas^ evolved 
from the explosions of the gunpowder used in blasting 
the rocks, and with a very insufficient supply of oxy¬ 
gen. After severe toil under these distressing cir¬ 
cumstances, the already exhausted laborer has to ex¬ 
ert the power of every muscle to drag himself from 
stave to stave upon the ladders, a task which even 
young men cannot perform in less than an hour and 
a quarter. In one of the mines of this district, 
(Tresavean,) by the liberal and praiseworthy exer¬ 
tions of one of the local institutions, a machine has 
been erected by which the miner passes to and from 
his labor without fatigue. This machine, by which 
upwards of one hundr^ men are enabled to descend, 
at the same time as the same number are ascending, 
takes a man to the bottom of this, the deep^t mine 
in Cornwall, in twenty minutes, or brings him from 
the bottom to the surface in the same time. The good 
effects of this machine are already evident in the con¬ 
dition of the men ; and although the construction of 
it, and the necessary preparations in the shaft for re¬ 
ceiving it, entailed upon the adventurers an outlay of 
between ihree and four thousand pounds—the Poly¬ 
technic Society of Comw'all subscribing five hundr^ 
—the economy of time and strength has been found 
to be so great, that the adventurers arc now deriving 
actual profit from the machine, which, greatly to the 
credit of their humanity, was constructed with a 
purely philanthropic object. 

The great mining operations of the West arc con¬ 
fined to the search for tin and copper. Mining for 
tin in Cornwall is of the remotest antiquity—and the 
singular excavations, called the “ Devil’s Fiying-pan,** 
near the Lizard Point—the “ Land’s-£nd Hole,” at 
Tol-peden-Penwith—and the “Pit” in Gwennap, are 
undoubtedly the works of the ancient Britons. The 
Scilly Islands, upon which mining operations are not 
now carried on, appear to have been the Cassiterides, 
or Tin Islands, of the Homans; and there is every 
reason to believe that the only wealth which could 
have tempted AtheKstane to these rocks of the Atlan¬ 
tic were their tin mines. Curious remains of old 
smelting works are frequently discovered in the val¬ 
leys and sheltered spots. The.se arc of the most 
primitive character, and it would be impracticable to 
smelt any metal in them which was more infusible 
than tin. These places are traditionally called Jews' 
Houses. This fact, and that of the market-town of 
Marazion being still known among the county peo¬ 
ple by the name of Market-Jew, tend lo establish the 
supposition, that the trade for this metal was entirely 
in the hands of the Jews. 

It is only within the la.st century that copper ore 
has been sought for; the old Cornish miners, seeking 
eagerly for tin, threw the copper ores aside, and as 
they worked away the surface, if they came upon this 
valuable metal, they abandoned all further search- 
The hill on which Tresavean copper mine is situated, 
was worked over for tin, by the grandfather of some 
of the present proprietors, and abandoned because the 
copper spoiled the tin. This hill has been excavated 
most extensively since that time, \ for the former 
metal; and it has, for upwards of fifty years, afforded 
an abundant supply of the most valuable ore. reali¬ 
zing, in our own land, the dreams of the riches of 
Potosi, and is still unexhausted. It is the centre of a 
large industrious population; hundreds of familitt 
are dependent upon its buried treasures for their 
daily bread, whilst many owe their affiuence to tha 
same source. 
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The *TCTm^ qnantitj of ore rai«ed in Cornwall 
nnnaally, ts— 

Tonr £ 

Of eopprr pc« ISi 564, yielding of meUl nlut W S5R 

Of un ore .. 7/^17 “ “ 461,7o0. 

Of tn/n .. 40.'/fj 
Of .-»^J ^>re . . 1,^X> 

Of rnar.ffa-> i: S r»i»ed in Urr* noantilT ? 

AeMure S J in Wcl Deroo, \ ^ 

In addition to these minerals, ftOO tons of arsenic are 
annoally prf^dneed in Cornwall. The v'arioas im- 
proveroenfs which have been recently introduced in 
smelling operations, have rendered the separation of 
Sliver from the ^lenas a work of profit. The mun- 
dics—sulphurets of iron—are becomin? very valuable 
for their .sulphur: and, in various pans of the county 
2inc, cobalt, antimony, bismuth, and nickel, are ob¬ 
tained. It is to be re^rretled, that the want of chem¬ 
ical skill on the pan of those engaged in smelting op¬ 
erations has occasioned the abandonment, or nearly 
so, of the zinc ores of Cornwall, although exceedingly 
abundant; and that we should impon immense qnan- 
tities of that valuable ore, cobalt, fmm Saxony, whilst 
it lies in heaps^ and is considered valueless in the 
mines of our own land. If a school of mines had 
been established in England, these, and many other 
valuable minerals, would have been long ago profita¬ 
bly worked. We hope that the success which has at¬ 
tended the establishment of the Museum of Economic 
Geology may lead to its extension, and that before 
long England may be able to boast of its national es¬ 
tablishments, in which mineralogy, metallurgy, and 
mining are practically taught. 

Tin is found in the granite districts, most of those 
primitive mountain ranges being traversed by tin 
lodes, or fissures, in which, mix^ with quartz and 
Other matters, this metal has been, by some secret 

? aeration of Nature, formed in large quantities. 

hese lodes are now extensively worked, but, at the 
name time, search is made for this metal in the val¬ 
leys, by what is called streaming. It is well known 
that, under some conditions, the granite is very readily 
dccomp^ised. In the course of ages, the decomposed 
faces of the hills have been washed down by the 
storms, and this debris borne by the rivers, and grad¬ 
ually deposited in the valleys. Thl.s deposit is col¬ 
lected and washed—the tin which it contains, being 
from its greater specific gravity left behin<l, is thus 
collected. This stream tin is superior to the tin of the 
lodes —the sulphur and arsenic which contaminate the 
one not being found in the other. With this stream 
tin, gold is sometimes found, and at Carnon stream, 

S ieces of native gold of con.siderable size have been 
iscovered. Copper ore is found both in the granite 
and in the killas (clay slate) rocks. Any observer 
going over the great mining rteld.s of Cornwall must 
notice that the pniductive copper mines are invariably 
just upon the junction of these two formations, and 
experience has shown that no very abundant supply 
of this mineral is to be expected from any district far 
removed from the line of junction. In the .serpentine 
rocks of the Lizard Point, copper has been discovered, 
principally in masses, and in most cases in a state of 
rery great purity. 

The first paper in this volume is a memoir On the 
Metalliferous Deposits of Cornwall and D^’von.'* In 
this, the principal communication made by .Mr. Hen- 
wood to the Society, he has given the results of his 
examination of most of the mines in the district, 
which examination has been the labor of twelve 
years; conseqnently a great deal of very valuable 
matter has been brought together. We have descrip¬ 
tions, tabnlated forms, and diagrams in great num¬ 
ber ; but, from a careful examination of these, and 
reference to other authorities, we could have wished 
that the indefatigable author had confined his obser- 
Tations to a narrower sphere. In diffusing his exam¬ 
ination over so extensive a district, he has not been 
enabled to give that close attention to many of the 
r r remarkable phenomena connected with the^ 


'formation of mineral lodes or veins, which they 
deserve. The slides and hearts —those raptures of 
mineral veins which appear to indicate some great 
movement of the earth—have been, most of them, 
noticed, bm, in manv ca<es. from the superficial 
examination wiiich Mr. Henwood has given them, 
he has come to certainly very incorrect conclusions— 
and his statements are t^requenily only'm pan correct 
—portions of the lale. whi' h indicate a certain fact, 
bemg alone examined ; whereas, if the eiaminaiioa 
had been carefully carried over every discovered part 
of the mineral def>osit, the authors views would, 
there is no doubt, have been considerably modified. 
The laws which reflate the formation of mineral 
lodes, notwithstanding the very exten^ve observa¬ 
tions which have been made, are still involved in 
obscurity. A certain degree of regulanty has been 
found to prevail in the direction and dip ot' lodes, and 
also in those carious intersections which are techni¬ 
cally termed rross emtrsa. It would appear from the 
ob^rvations and e.Tperiments of Mr. Fox and of Mr. 
' Henwood. that the electrical agent was in active op¬ 
eration, effecting the decomposition of masses of ore 
in some places, from which, by the infiltration of wa¬ 
ter. the metal is removed, leaving ennous caverns, 
called by the miners rugs, whilst it is again deposited 
in some remote fissnre. in new forms, by the influ¬ 
ences of the same principle. This subject has been 
rather extensively investigated by Mr. Ilenwood. but 
we must refer those who desire more information on 
this carious question to the volomc itself. 

Subterranean temperature has also occupied the 
author’s attention, and he has a memoir on this snb- 
ject. He has observed that at the same depths the 
granite rock is always colder than the slate rocks. 
It is al«o Slated that at all depths the rocks are 
warmer than the lodes, and the lodes than the cross 
reins this is so contrary to the impressions of all 
practical miners, and so much at variance with the 
results obtained by .Mr. Fox. Prof Forbes, and others, 
that we think there must be some error. Mr. Hen- 
wood stales that “ from the surface to 150 fathoms 
deep, the rise of temperature, for ^ual increments 
of depth, seems to be in a diminishing ratio; a fact 
previously known. But further observations disclose 
the curious, and it would seem anomalous circum¬ 
stance. that at more *han 150 fathoms deep the pro¬ 
gression again becomes more rapid. Now Mr. R. 
W”. Fox’s observations, published in the Transactions 
of the British Association for 1840, give in round 
numbers, 


A lempeniure of at 59 fma. below the sur&ca. 

“ and .SO^ at 239 ** 

Being an incrca-^e «»f 

ai 50 fm». d«v*p, nr 1° in 35-4 feet. 
of lOo more at 73 fins. d'*ej>er, or P In 48 8 
AndoftlP “ 114 fnis. aiill deeper, or in 64*1 


The discrepancy between these results is rety 
great; we at first Were inclined to account for it 
from Mr. Henwood’s having confined his ob>erTa- 
iions entirely to the temperature of the water issuing 
from the rcxiks, which might accordingly as it perco¬ 
lated from above, or rose from a greater depth than 
the place from which it issued, represent the temper¬ 
ature of a situation far different. Mr. Fox’s resolts 
were obtained from observations on thermometers 
placed in holes bored in the rocks; the lemperatnre 
of the rubbish in the galleries of the mine and of the 
water being at the same lime carefully a-scertained. 
However, on going over the tabular results which 
Mr. Henwood has given, it does not appear to ns 
that his position is borne out by them, if we take n 
fair mean of the whole, which is the only correct 
mode of arriving at the troth. 

To all persons interested in the investigation of the 
great phenomena observable in the mineral kingdom, 
this volume will be of mneh value; Whilst to the 
general reader it presents many points of interest.-— 
AtAenaum. 
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From Chomben* Journal. 

THE DISINTERRED. 

Why from llB ntcred homo 

Bear ihe lired dust 1 

Would ye, loo, bid the winged apiril come 

Back to a broken truet 7 

Tme grave, the last resting-place of oar' ** fVail 
litimanity/* has been invested, by the common 
consent of mankind, with so much of sanctity, that 
its wanton desecration is always looked upon with 
hforror; and even those disinterments which are 
aometiinea, as in cases of suspected murder, neoes^ 
sary for the ends of justice, are generally conducted 
with as little publicity as possible. Exceptions, 
however, there are to this, as ui most other preju¬ 
dices and customs of society ; and there are on re¬ 
cord 84»me disinterments 8^> remarkable as regards 
the feelings that occasioned them, as to have beconie 
natters not only of history, but also of poetry, and 
that too of the highest order. Many have thrown 
the halo of poetic coloring round the romantic story 
Cf Inea de Castro, the unhappy lady of Portugal, 
who, being privately married to Don Pedro, the 
heir of the kingdom, was assassinated by the order 
Cf her royal faiher-in-law, as not being noble 
enough to share the power of his son. This 
•ccurred in 1355, and Don Pedro submitted in 
silence to the blew that thus ruined his happiness. 
For thirteen years, during the lifetime of his father, 
he took no measure of revenge, only brooding on 
his loss ; but no sooner did the death of the king 
render bis own power supreme, than he put to a cruel 
death the assassins of his wife, and issued orders 
for a splendid corona tfoti in the cathedral of Santa 
Clara m Coimbra. There, at noonday, in the pres¬ 
ence of the assembled chivalry and beauty of the 
knd, all that remained of Inez de Castro, ** his 
beautiful, his bride,*’ was clad in purple and cloth 
of gold ; a royal crown was placed on those hollow 
temples once so fair to look upon ; she was raised 
high on a chair of state, and Pedro stood beside 
her^ to see that none of the shuddering nobles failed 
to do homage by touching that fleshless hand. 
Time, place, and circumstance, all conspired to 
make the Spectacle one of splendid horror. Never 
before nor since was the great lesson of the frailty 
^ human life and the nothingness of earthly gran¬ 
tor 80 sternly taught; for even lie who had sum¬ 
moned this vast assemblage, that he might thus vin¬ 
dicate the fame of Inez and his own fldelhy to her, 
was only mocked by the pageantry of the scene. 
ll restored her to him, indeed, but not in the living 
and breathing loveliness which had first won his 
aflections. He had avenged her death; he had 
made those haughty nobles, who feared degrada¬ 
tion if she came to he queen over them, humble 
themselves before her dust. Still, the heart 
yearned for more; but all that remained for him 
to do was to restore his queen to the loneliness of 
the sheltering grave. She was re-int6rred with 
great state in the church of Alcobaea; and her 
tomb, rich in elaborate sculpture, and containing 
at a later period the remains of Don Pedro also, 
was long a shrine for the visits of pious or curious 
travellers. It was finally desecrated and destroyed 
by the soldiery during the Peninsular war. 

The histories of Spain and Portugal, almost 
more than those of any other country, mingle with 
their records of campaigns, treaties, and insurrec¬ 
tions, those traits of individual character and feel¬ 
ing which are of the deepest interest not only to 
the general reader, but to the student of human 


nature. Beneath a prond and cold exterior, ther 
Spaniard concealed a passionate tenderness and 
jealousy in love, and a lofty courage and honorable 
(aith in arms, which made the national character, 
some three centuries ago, the beau ideal oi Euro¬ 
pean chivalry. Never were sovereigns more de¬ 
servedly celebrated than Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who, by their marriage, and the subsequent expul^ 
sion of the Moors, consolidated the Spanish mon¬ 
archy, and who were, moreover, the friends and 
patrons of Columbus; yet, fortunate as they were 
m all their undertakings, they could not escape a 
painful kind of misfortune—they were nnhappy m 
their children. Their eldest son Jnan, gave pro*- 
mise of much goodness, but he died just as he at¬ 
tained to manhood ; their eldest daughter Isabella, 
beautiful and virtuous, died soon after her marriage 
to the prince of Portugal; their youngest daughter 
Catherine, married to our Henry VIII.^ deserved, 
for her many virtues, to have met more happiness 
than fell to her lot with her tyrant husband. Jo¬ 
anna, their second daughter, married to Philip of 
Austria, surnamed the Handsome, was nnlike all 
her family; she neither inherited the talents and 
virtues of her illustrious mother, nor the worldly 
wisdom of her sagacious father; and she bad no 
attraction of person or manner to compensate the 
deficiency. She was singularly wayward and im¬ 
becile, and her alfections, for want of due regulation, 
annoyed the husband on whom they were india- 
ereetly and fitfully lavished. Philip was not only 
young and handsome^ but gay and fond of plean 
sore; ho disliked the haughty formality of the 
Castilian court, and treated the royal circle, in¬ 
cluding his wife, with an insolent indifiference that 
offend^ the pride of the Spanish character, and 
awoke, in the bosom of Joanna, a jealousy that al¬ 
ternated with love and bigotry in directing her con¬ 
duct. During the life of Isabella, the quarrels 
of the young couple, though frequent and violent, 
ended in reconciliations; for the queen, who was a 
true wife, a wise and affectionate parent, a kind 
mistress, and a judicious and warm friend, could 
bend all who came within her influence to her own 
will; but when death deprived Joanna of this best 
monitor, her capricious conduct entirely estranged 
the affections of Philip. As she was the next in 
succession to her mother, she was immediately de¬ 
clared sovereign of Castile ; and after some delay, 
and in despite of opposition from her father, Philip 
was joined with her, and he assumed bis new au¬ 
thority with an eager enjoyment that contrasted 
strongly with the morbid indifference of Joanna. 
Scarcely, however, was Philip seated on his so- 
rouch-coveted throne, scarcely had he taken hia 
first draught of the intoxicating cup that seemed 
filled with happiness, when he was seized by 
fever; and in the very prime of manhood, just aa 
he had attained the summit of power, after a few 
days of severe suffering, he died. Then came that 
“ late remorse of love,” which made the really iu- 
I jured Joanna forget all his unkindness and neglect; 
the shock was so severe and unexpected, that she 
could not at first be brought to comprehend that be 
was really dead; hut when that was beyond all 
doubt, her mind, which had been long harassed 
I by the conflict between love, jealousy, and a blind 
and bigoted religions belief, became absorbed with 
the one idea that he might be restored to life. 
Her confessor bad told her of some monkish le¬ 
gend, which related, that even after fourteen 
years, by faith and prayer, a dead king had been 
I restored to life, and she resolved to wuuli and 
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pray, that a similar miracle might be isTought on 
her behalf. Full of this hope, she looked, without 
shedding a tear, on the remains of her idolized 
husband; she sudered the royal obsequies to be 
performed with all the usual pomp; but, as soon 
as they were concluded, and the actors in the cer¬ 
emony were all dismissed, she caused the body to 
be exhumed, and taken back to her own aparU 
ments. Yet even here, in her lonely vigil over the 
eoffined clay, she betrayed the same jealousy that 
bad mingled with her love for him in his lifetime, 
and she suffered no female to approach the apart¬ 
ment. We, who now sit in judgment on her con¬ 
duct, know that thus to feel and act was madness; 
but with the charity that is 

“ so holy in the heart, 

And gentle on the tongue,” 

let ns draw a veil over her infirmities, and pity her 
sorrows. Though quite incapable of exercising 
the functions of royalty, she would not relinquish 
her right to the sovereign power of Castile: she 
still watched and waited for the return of Philip, 
withholding for him the right to govern which b^ 
descended to their son, the well-known Emperor 
Charles V. This prince, though manifesting to¬ 
wards the close of life something of the supersti¬ 
tious melancholy of his mother's temperament, 
seems to have inherited the characteristics of bis 
maternal ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella; as 
if talent, like a vein of precious metal, could be 
lost for a time only to reappear, in another gene- 
Tation, with greater richness, brilliancy, and depth. 

Great as are the diversities of human character, 
it is scarcely possible to find two individuals whose 
sex and station in life being the same, present so 
great a contrast to each other as Joanna of Castile, 
and Catherine II. of Russia. Both had sensible 
and highly-gifted mothers, who diligently supenn- 
tended their education, to fit them for the sovereign 
stations they were expected to fill. Joanna’s nat¬ 
ural incapacity defeated her mother’s care, but 
Catherine had superior talents, and profited by the 
instructions bestowed upon her. They were both 
married early; and while Joanna’s misery arose 
out of her exceeding affection fenr the gay, care¬ 
less, handsome Philip, Catherine’s career of crime 
commenced in her aversion to the imbecile, ill-fa¬ 
vored, brutal Peter; yet, offensive as were his 
habits, they form no excuse for the guilty ambition 
which led her to connive at, if she did not con¬ 
trive, his murder. Scarcely could his body have 
been cold, when his murderers proclaimed her his 
successor; he was interred, after a short public ex¬ 
posure of his corpse to the gaze of the public, in a 
convent, and Catherine at once assumed all the 
powers of the imperial autocrat. For thirty-five 
Years she retained this vast authoriu in her own 
hands, not even suffering her sou Paul to enjoy 
any share of it, much less to ascend that throne, to 
which, at the completion of bis minority, he had 
an undoubted right. 

Unlike the weary, solita^ widowhood of Joanna, 
Catherine spent her days in the bustle of the camp 
and the gaiety of the court, maintaining to the last 
day of her life her established habits of activity. 
After completing her seventieth year, she fell into 
a stupor or swoon, in which she remained thirty- 
seven hours, and then, uttering a fearful shriek, 
expired. It has been thought that she would, if 
her senses had returned after the first seizure, have 
named some other than her son as her successor, 
so great an aversion had she always seemed to en- 


I tertain towards him; but he was, as of right, izn- 
I mediately proclaimed czar. Ooe of the &st ads 
I of his reign was to order the disinterment of the 
body of his father; be caused the coffin to bo 
opened in his presence, and shed tears over the 
I remains of his murdered parent. The coffin waa 
then closed, a crown was placed upon it, and it 
was removed with great pomp to the palace, and 
thence to the citadel, the royal buryiog-plaoe. 
The body of the empress bad, in the mean time, 
been embalmed, and the two coffins were placed 
side by side. Operated for so many years, has* 
band and wife met again— 

** Where none had saluted, and none had replied 

be from his mouldering rest and companionship 
with the worm, she from a long course of luxury 
and unbounded indulgence in vices that every law, 
social, moral, and divine, discountenances and for¬ 
bids. One, by the royal mandate, watched over 
their solemn rest, a mao of gigantic stature, with 
iron nerves; yet did he not tremble as he kept his 
vigil with the dead ? He waa more than suspected 
of being the murderer of Peter; but Paul could not 
so far outrage bis mother’s memory as openly la 
proclaim such a terrible fact; he therefore avenged 
his father by thus honoring his remains, and n^- 
ing Alexius Orloff, the reputed murderer, waleh 
over and follow them to their tomb. 


Prom Cbunlms* Tniirnd 
SUNDAY IN LONDON. 

Thk devotion with which business is puiaoed m 
London has caused the Sunday to be moat unfairiy 
dealt with. The great balk of the industrious 
classes find, or affect to find, that they roust work 
from morning till night for six days, and then een- 
vince themselves that it is necessary to spend the 
Sunday entirely in recreation, for which they say 
they have no other time. It would probably be a 
new idea to many of them, if they were asked, 
“ Why no other time?” or if it were pointed out 
that each day ought to have, to some extent, Ha 
own period of recreation. But, bow far soever 
they may be in error on this point, the mode in 
which these classes do generally spend the Sunday 
is itself a fact in our social system not unworthy 
of notice. A few light pencillings on the subject 
may be listened to, where a downright semon 
would be disregarded. 

The streets of London always present a remark¬ 
ably quiet and deserted appemnee early in the 
morning, but on this day particularly so. All is 
still, save now and then when the steps of the dis¬ 
tant policeman are heard breaking with their 
echoes the death-like silence of the streets, or when 
a party of anglers, principally young clerks and 
shopmen, pass by, yawning and half wishing that 
they had not got np quite so early, and carrying 
across their shoulders formidable instruments in¬ 
tended for the capture of roach and gudgeons, 
and large full-bellied baskets crammed with bread 
and meat, equivocal pork pies, and a bottle of 
beer. Now and then—^but, I am happy to say, 
this has become comparatively a rare sight of late 
years—some mechanic, we may hope an unmar¬ 
ried one, who had been offering last night the first 
fruits of his week’s wages at the shrine of Bac¬ 
chus, comes staggering past. He is not sufil- 
ciently sober to know where he is going; but M 
he is not too drunk to walk, and does not make 
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any disturbance, the policeman takes no notice of 
him. The early breakfast stalls, that on other 
days are patronized by artisans on the way to their 
work, are not to be seen, or are confined to locali¬ 
ties in which their custom is derived from those 
who reside in their immediate vicinity, llie cof¬ 
fee-shops remain shut longer than usual, as me¬ 
chanics, who form their principal frequenters, lie in 
bed a couple of hours later, as a rest from the toils 
of the past week, and a preparation for the fa¬ 
tigues of the ensuing day. 

At seven o’clock the day may be said to com¬ 
mence. The shrill voice of the water-cress seller 
is heard—the small transactions of that trade con¬ 
fining it almost entirely to children and those who 
are too old for anything else. The other cries tol¬ 
erated on Sunday morning are shrimps, dried had¬ 
docks, Yarmouth bloaters, mackerel, and the fruits 
of the season. It may be well, however, to say 
that the magnificent but ugly word bloater is ap¬ 
plied to mere red herrings, and not to that incom- 
jMrable dainty which swims in the sea only a few 
mys before it comes on the table, and is only salted 
sufficiently to make it keep for that interval, and 
only smoked enough to tinge it with the color of 
virgin gold. The milk-woman now walks her 
rounds, clattering her tin cans, and singing out her 
musical cry. She is a stout, rosy-cheeked, good- 
humored Welsh or liish woman, with a joke for 
the policeman, and for the servant-girl an inquiry 
after the health of her ** young man.” She is also 
the confidant of the whole neighborhood, and gives 
sage advice to the servant-of-all-work, who, dis¬ 
gusted with some inquiries that had been made 
after a shoulder of mutton which appeared but 
once at table, resolves to give that missus of hers 
warning this very blessed day. The chimneys 
begin to smoke, and the shops in the poor neigh¬ 
borhoods, that deal in the necessaries of life, open 
one by one. Down the narrow courts, windows 
are thrown open to let the chimney draw; and in 
that nearest you, you hear the rattle of cups and 
saucers, and by and by the screams of a little boy 
who is undergoing an involuntary ablution. When 
the younger branches of the family are dressed, 
they are made to sit in a row on the door-step, so 
that they may be out of the way, and with strict 
injunctions not to play, lest they should spoil their 
dresses. Inside, the mother and elder daughters 
Are deep in the mysteries of stuffing a leg of 
pork and the manufacture of an apple-pie ; and the 
father, after being knocked about by everybody, 
and made a complete tool of-Miaving alternately 
been set to hold the baby, and pare apples, and 
reach down sugar, and sharpen knives—at length 
indignantly retires to the street-door, where, with 
his coat off, and in a very white shirt and ditto 
trousers, and with the baby in his arms, he smokes 
his pipe and reads his Sunday paper, borrowed 
from the public-house, or one of the penny week¬ 
lies, purchased ” out and out.” 

About ten o’clock the streets become fuller. 
Londoners have a strong regard for appearances, 
aud those who perhaps do not visit a church from 
one year’s end to another, are yet unwilling to 
exhibit their negligence to the public. During 
the hours of the morning .service the streets are 
comparatively empty; all those who set out on 
their day’s walk before dinner—who, however, 
fi)rm but a limited proportion of the pleasure- 
seekers—starting about this time. They gene¬ 
rally consist of small parties who go down by rail¬ 
way or steamboat to Greenwich, carrying their 
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dinner with them in a basket, and dining under a 
chestnut-tree, spending their afternoon in visiting 
Shooter’s Hill, riding on donkeys on Blackheath, 
or perhaps getting up, along with some other 
party, a game at kiss-in-the-ring. This is also 
the time chosen by the young shopkeeper, who, 
shutting his eyes to the expense, hires a g^ for 
the day, and drives his lady-love to Harrow, Rich*^ 
mond, Tottenham, or some other favored place, 
where they dine at an ordinary; and after walk¬ 
ing about in the neighborhood, return at six to 
tea, which is served with great dignity by the 
young lady, whose point of politeness is to thank 
the waiter separately for every service he per¬ 
forms. There is another class—patriarrhal expo 
rienced men, knowing of the fact that simple and 
economical pleasures are often the best—^who carry 
the whole of their family, and a friend or two be¬ 
sides, to Epping Forest, in a taxed cart drawn by 
a tall bony horse, well known in the neighborhood 
for the last dozen years, and generally supposed to 
possess unlimited powers of drawing. When this 
party has arrived at its destination, a large basket 
18 unpacked, and a cloth spread on the ground, and 
they all fall upon the viands before them with 
hearty appetites and merry laughter, as safe from 
intruders as if they were in a balloon, although the 
place is within a few miles of London.. After din* 
ner a fire is made with dry sticks, and a small 
kettle of water is put on, which serves the doable 
purpose of preparing the old gentleman’s toddy 
and making tea for Uie ladies; and in the mean 
time the young folks stroll alx>ut, arm in arm, 
gathering wild flowers, and the old folks sit down ' 
together and prose. Others, with their dinner in 
a handkerchief, repair to Hampton Court, by means 
of a pleasure-van holding about two dozen persons, 
and for the trip there and back pay a shilling. 
The van is handsomely painted, the horses neatly 
harnessed, and the awning overhead protects the 

f leasurers from the sun, Emitting only the dust, 
n a very little while they are rumbled and tum¬ 
bled into companionship. Perfect magazines of 
fun are these pleasure vans. Many an acquaint¬ 
ance begins in them which is destine to reach ha 
clinnax at the altar, and only to terminate in the 
grave. These pleasiirers look down with a good- 
humored superiority on mere pedestrians, and 
many are the jokes and repartees bandied between 
the two as they pass. 

Well, as has been said, it is ten o’clock. The 
main streets that lead out of town are thronged 
with pleasure-seekers, and in the poor neighbor¬ 
hoods the shops are open, and doing a great amount 
of business. Mrs. Smith, having resisted for some 
time the demands of the children for a pie, to their 
great glee at length gives in, and hurries out for 
green rhubarb, * gooseberries, currants, and rasp¬ 
berries, or apples, according to the season, though 
with many mis^vings in her mind, when she con¬ 
siders the quantity sugar that will be necessaiy 
to make them paiatable. Good managers put off 
the baying of their Sunday joint to this moment, 
in the hope that the butcher will sell his meat a 
halfpenny a pound cheaper rather than keep it till 
the next day; but they meet with the fate of most 
very good managers, and are often obliged to put 
up now with what they would have rejected last 
night. Little boys, with their jackets off, canr 
earthen dishes containing shoulders of mutton, with 
potatoes under them, to the baker’s, feeling all the 
way in a state of nervous trepidation lest they 
should meet with some strong and unscrupulous 
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maa who mi^ not hare sneb a daiotj for kii din* 
mtr. tiehiad eocoes a iiuie firi wbo is istrosied 
witb tbe pie, aod wbo, ofi ber retoni bose. gives 
ber iaarsrsa an accoortioC wbai ali the Dei^bbois aie 
g^otae to bare for 4mutr. It is astoaisbing^ how 
p^oetrausg giris are, espeeniW if they are the 
eidesr m familf. Bojs neither koow nor care 
abiMa amrihiog thai is not in sonie may or other 
eofiseeted with marhies or leap-frog, bat we never 
knew a httie girl who did not know the names of 
ali the people in the street, and more of their 
adairs than eould be gleaned fjotn any other 
•ooree. 

Tne ehorcb-hells are now ringing, well-dressed 
people are walking along with a quiet and sennas 
air, earrying prayer-bMiks in their baods, and 
■fcaitiog Mrs. Smith wish that she had done all 
her Hiarketiog on Saturday evening, so that she 
mitrbt not have been seen before sbebad “ cleaned’* 
herself. The shops are ail shut, and in a quar¬ 
ter of an hoar the streets are comparatively empty. 
The cabmen, despairing of a fare fur the next two 
koors, eoiieet in groups opposite the eoach-etand, 
and regale ihemaelvcs with the feast of reason and 
the fl^iw of soul, tbe publie-bouses bem? rigidly 
closed until one o'clock; while in St. Giles’ and 
Seven Dials, Inshmen dressed in blue-coats with 
brass butUios, individually lean against posts, or, 
seated m rows on the eurb-siooe, smoke in a state 
of apathy, oecasKioally addressing some monosyl¬ 
labic oliservatma to one another, which is aa- 
nwered with a grunt of assent. 

it is one o'clock, and Mrs. Smith is dressed, 
and naming the baby; and Mr. Smith, having fin¬ 
ished bis secosd pipe, and read the paper through, 
advertisemenu and all, and having be^ put into a 
state of patriotic dissatisCacUon by the leading arti¬ 
cle, is indigoant because he cannot think of any¬ 
thing to grumble at except the heat of the wea¬ 
ther. The little Smiths are each of th'^in seated 
on a chair, in order to preserve their muslin frocks 
and white trousem; but which, however, they are 
constantly leaving, in order to look if the people 
have come out ^ church, keeping their mother 
actively employed in resealiug ihem. At last, 
however, the streets begin to fill as if by magic. 
The clock strikes one, and out the young Smiths 
rush to the baker’s, without stopping for bonnets 
or hats. If they did not get there before anybody 
else, who knows that somebody might not make a 
mistake and take away thetr pie! Such things 
have happened before, and it is a remarkable fact 
that tbs person wbo makes the excliange has 
always the best of it. However, on this occasion 
it is all right. The pork is done well, and is en¬ 
cased in a coaling of such delicious crackling ; the 
pouto3S are nicely brown, and soaking in fat; and 
as for the pie, it is the perfection of the baking 
art. It is a fine sight, too, to see the stout woman 
handing the dishes over the counter, and receiving 
the money with an air of cool unconcern, as if a 
gooseberry pie were an every-day oocurrence, and 
a custard pudding a mere nothing; and it would be 
a sarprisiiig sight, too, to one who did not know 
that bakers live upon the steam of the good things 
intrusted in their bands. During the time the 
dinner has been sent for, Mr. Smith with his own 
hands has brought a pot of porter from the public- 
house at the corner, stopping every minute to 
drink a mouthful lest it should spill. On reaching 
home, ha finds that his wife has laid the cloth with 
aerupulous neatness, bringing out to advantage the 
imitation ebony cruet frame that they have had 


ercT moce their mazTiifC, a&d tbe Wst kxirea tad 
forks vinch had been a preaewi Kother. 

The doth u laid, too, on their he»4 tabie. a nali, 
roaod, BDSieady, and mdeed somewhat (Lasipaiad- 
looking artide, otade of walout tree. It m cer¬ 
tainly rather a hard sqoeexe. but the other tabia 
will ooc do (or Sunday ; and Mrs. Satith takes the 
youngest boy on her and (atber ooe of the 
giris. and ihoB they ali manace. socz)ebow or eiber, 
to get within reach of tbe dainties. WcwiiiDotsay 
anything about the dioner, (anhei than that it m 
treated in the style eustofnary with LochOooers, 
who consider it a Chnstian doty u> eat as much as 
poasbie on Sunday; a£*d it must be a geed din¬ 
ner too, even if th^ are upon short oMuzjoes lor 
the rest of the week to pay for it. 

The dinner is over, the things are pot away, 
and everybody is dressed, aod anxiotts to go out. 
So kD- Smith goes fat the ciukireii's *• shay" from 
the back-yard, aod with some di^rulty lugs it up 
tbe narrow steps, looking very red, and (eelisg 
very wrathful from his havmg whitened his best 
coat against tbe wall, and received a blow on the 
shins from the handle of the chaise. However, be 
cooU down when three of the chiidjen are inserted 
in the vehicle, and the party at length set out, 
three other children walking behind with his wife 
and the hahy, while be himself draws the chaise, 
wrapped up in the eniuyment of a new clay pipe 
at l^t half a yard long, which be had hid away 
till now over the clock, to be oat of the reach of 
the juveniles. Through the streets they go, Mia. 
Smith screamiug out every ammeiit to the children 
to get out of the way of the carriages; and herself^ 
by way of setting a good example, ronniog every 
DOW and then under the very beads of the horses, 
as is the custom of all timid ladies. They cross 
the New Road, down which crowds of people are 
making for Regent's Park, to sit down on benches 
or lie on the grass, or (brm a circle round one or 
other of the many lecturers who there hold ibrth 
gratuitously ; and perhaps after that to make a pil¬ 
grimage to Primrose Hill, (iom the top of which 
they see the panorama of the mighty city spread 
before them, with St. Paul's rising high in the 
midst. 

Everything goes on pleasantly enough with our 
Smiths, who walk through Somers-Towo, keeping 
on the shady side of the way; but it is quite a diA 
ferent affair when they get past Chalk Farm. The 
road here opens to the hot sun, and cloods (d* dost 
come darting down, then across and back again, 
like a playful kitten doing all the mischief it can 
nut of pure fun. But the worst of it is the steep 
hill they have now to climb. Mr. Smith tugs and 
toils away, now stopping to dry tbe perspiration 
from his brow, and now giving vent to his feelings 
by reproaches levelled at his wife. He knew ^ 
along what it W(»uld be. It always happens to 
every Sunday; and his pleasure must be spoiled 
for a whole day, because she would insisl on bring¬ 
ing the children. It was too bad—that it was. 
Now, Mrs. Smith possesses, as she herself affirms, 
the temper of a Aange/, but to hear the stray John 
went on would exhaust the patience oi Job. 
Was n't it enough that sbe was worrit to death by 
the baby, but he must begin to talk about kir 
bringing the children, just as if he did n’t propose 
it himself? But that was the way she sras alsrara 
treated; he was never contented and eociable like 
other men. Why didn’t he take pattern bj 
cousin Mary’s! But just as slie has reached tbs 
point, they arrive at a public house, in which Mr. 
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Smith proposes that they should rest for a short 
time, and as bis wife is perfectly agreeable, they 
walk in. After sitting u>r some little while over 
a pint, who should they see coming in but young 
Thompson and his wife, a very respectable couple 
indeed, he being a first-rate turner, making, it is 
said, at least two guineas a-week. After express¬ 
ing their mutual surprise at meeting, they all sit 
down together, and the two men begin to talk 
politics, and the ladies domestics. Mrs. Smith 
gives a complete history of the nse and progress 
of the hooping-cough with which little Johnny had 
been lately suffering, with an exposition of her 
particular mode of treatment, to all of which Mrs. 
Thompson listens with great interest, and trea¬ 
sures it up in her mind, as she herself has a baby 
of two or three months old. Having rested for 
some time, they start in a body, and as there are 
now two men to draw the chaise, they go on plea¬ 
santly enough, and at length, after several stop- 
pages, arrive at the very top of Hampstead Heath. 

On the side of a declivity on the heath there are 
a great number of tables and forms laid out on the 
grass, on which some washerwomen, who inhabit 
the cottages close by, provide the social meal for 
all such as are willing to pay ninepence a-head. 
To this spot our party repair, and after some dis- 
eossioo with an elderly female with regard to how 
many heads the young Smiths might be supposed 
to possess collectively, they sit down and lake 
tea, remarking how very differently the beverage, 
as welf as the bread and butter, tastes in the coun¬ 
try. Even tea, however,^ will not stand more 
than three or four waterings at the most, and they 
'at length get up and turn their faces homewards. 

The heath is now rapidly becoming deserted, 
the only persons who seem inclined to remain 
being couples, who walk about slowly in the less 
frequented parts, and talk together in a low tone, 
and white gowns that are seen gliding like phan¬ 
toms among the bushes, each with its Hamlet 
striving to muster courage to address it. The 
dusk of the evening is coming on, and the plea¬ 
sure-seekers again return to the road, and now 
commences the least agreeable part of the day. 
From Hampstead to the New Road there is an 
almost solid line of human beings, some three 
miles long, enshrined in a cloud of dust. Every 
person is thirsty, but the public-houses are all full; 
and even if they were not, there are very few who 
have not spent their money at Hampstead. Of 
that mass of human bcings^indeed of the whole 
population of London, whether seen in church or 
in the streets on this day—^it is worthy of remark, 
that there is not one who is not well and comforta¬ 
bly dressed. In this respect we differ from most 
continental cities. The same feeling of pride 
that makes the Londoner fare well on Sunday at 
the expense of the rest of the week, causes him to 
dress well, and if he cannot do so, he remains a 
prisoner in bis house all day. 

Down the hill come the multitude, their feet 
sore with walking, their heads aching with the 
heat of the sun, combined, in many cases, with the 
potations they have been imbibing, their clothes dis¬ 
colored with the dost, and ahnost all of them either 
sulky, or venting their ill-humor on their friends. 
Our party, who half an hour ago were in such 
good spirits, are now quite the reverse. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith are eogf^ed in a not very amicable 
discussion, and the children are either asleep or 
crying, and their mother endeavors to silence them 
by a distribution of boxes on the ear, which, 
strangely enough, seems to have quite an opposite 


efieet. Those who can afford to ride are the only 
persons who enjoy themselves. One parly comes 
tearing down the hill at full speed in a cab, mak¬ 
ing the women run screaming out of the way, and 
raising a cloud of dust that blinds everybody. In¬ 
side the conveyance are three couples, and three 
or four gentlemen are distributed on the available 
places on the roof, smoking cigars, and cutting 
jokes at the personal appearance of the passers- 
by. Just as the Smiths are entering London, the 
evening service of the churches is finished, and 
the different congregations come pouring out, 
neatly dressed, and with a quiet, serious air. The 
Smiths, with dirty faces, dusty clothes, ana 
screaming children, bang down their heads abash¬ 
ed, and sneak home as quickly and quietly as 
they can, and quite worn out, go to bed with a 
mental resolution not to seek pleasure for the 
future in such a laborious manner. It is a curious 
fact, and one that shows how much better the 
pleasurable parts of past events are remembered 
than the disagreeable, that the Smiths, the very 
next Sunday, again go to the same place, spend the 
day in the same manner, and return with the same 
resolution, which is made only to be broken the 
next Sunday. 

The streets in the mean time continne more or 
less crowded by the returning population till ten 
o’clock, when a sensible and remarkably sudden 
diminution in the numbers takes place. ^ Almost 
all the families with children are by this time 
housed, and the warehousemen, shopmen, and 
shopwomen who live with their employers, disap- 
Mar as the hour strikes, like so many apparitions. 
This abstracts at once the gayer part of the 
throng, including all the patent leather boots, gold 
(mosaic) headed canes, delicate colored silk 
gowns, barege shawls, and pretty bonnets, and 
with these accessories most of the gentlemanlike 
figures and coquettish ankles which throughout 
t^ day had thrown a strong dash of gentility upon 
the motley assemblage. The great lines of 
I thoroughfare become more and more einpty towards 
eleven, and in the back streets the neighbors who 
had congregated at the doors in little groups to 
talk over the events of the day, or to compensate 
themselves for having passed the Sunday at home 
by enjoying a look at the returning wanderers, 
vanish one by one into the interior of their domi¬ 
ciles. “ Good night” is heard on all sides, mingled 
with the shutting of doors, the shooting of bolte, 
and here and there with softer adieus. By mid¬ 
night the signs of the holiday are over. 

Such are but a few traits of a vast subject, the 
full treatment of which might fill volume. 
Enough, however, must have been done even in 
these light paragraphs, to indicate the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of the tradesman and working¬ 
man’s Sunday in London; that is, taking these 
classes generaUy, and aclmowledging many ex¬ 
ceptions. At best, a little amusement is obtained, 
or a brief unbending from tasks which press at all 
other times. The higher needs of our nature are left 
entireljr ungratified. It may not, I humbly think, 
be amiss, while congratulating ourselves on the 
success of the nation generally in the pursuit of 
wealth, to remember the immense expense in vari¬ 
ous ways to a vast portion of the people at which 
that success is secured. 


Hiring out Newspapers for peruso/.—The pen¬ 
alty for this very common and mean offence is JC5| 
by the Act 29, Geo. IH., c. 60.— Atlas. 
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THE HTTOnSNOT EMieEAKTS IN AMERICA. 
From the Chriatlao ObeeiTor. 


THE HUGUENOT EMIGRANTS IN AMERICA. 

The perfidious and aanguinary persecutiona of 
the Huguenots in France verified the ancient 
adage, that the blood of the martyrs is tlie seed of 
the church. Thousands of their fellow-confeasors, 
who shared their sufferings, but escaped with life, 
found their way to various countries, which offered 
them an asylum from popish tyranny and cruelty; 
and by their constancy and piety they edified the 
faithful, and renovated the zeal of many lukewarm 
Protestants. They carried with them useful arts 
wherever they went, and benefited the civil as well 
as the religious weal of the nations which hospi¬ 
tably received them. Saurin, Basnage and Claude, 
in Holland, were expatriated Huguenots; Ro- 
maine and Romilly, in England, were descendants 
of expatriated Huguenots; and in what Protestant 
country were not these victims of papal tyranny to 
be found t Some fled to the Cape of Good Hope, 
others to America, and great numbers to England, 
Holland and Germany. William of Orange man¬ 
ned his ships with them, and in one year raised 
three regiments from among them, who afterwards 
fought the battles of England, when he ascended 
the British throne. Thus France lost many of its 
bravest warriors, as well as of its most industrious 
artisans. One Vincent had employed five hundred 
workmen; the mayors of various towns complained 
that the emigrants had carried away commerce 
and manufactures with them ; Rouen bad lost its 
fabric of hats; Poictiers of druggets; and the silk 
trade of France had become located in Spitalfields, 
London; in which city so great were their numbers, 
that they had occasion for six churches. Such 
was the political policy, to say nothing of the 
wickedness, of religious persecution. In recently 
visiting Jersey and Guernsey, we found some 
worthy descendants of these holy confessors, who 
obtained a welcome refuge in the Channel Islands 
from the tyranny which oppressed them in the 
neighboring mainland. 

The numbers who suffered from the first per¬ 
secution till the Edict of Nantes, in 1598, and 
after the revocation of that edict, cannot be cor¬ 
rectly computed. It has been estimated that 
seventy thousand perished in the massacre on the 
tide of St. Bartholomew, 1578; and the number 
of emigrants after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes has been reckoned at half a million. The 
horrors which ensued upon the revocation of that 
grant of toleration, furnish some of the blackest 
pages of human history. Property of every kind 
was plundered; children were torn from the 
arms of their parents; churches were profaned 
and razed to the ground ; matrons and young 
women were abandoned to a licentious sol^ery ; 
men were imprisoned, scourged, condemned to the 
galleys, roasted at slow fires, and wounded with 
knives and red-hot pincers; faithful pastors were 
broken on the wheel, and the bodies of the suffer¬ 
ers were thrown naked to the dogs and wolves. 


“ says the eloquent Sanrin, ** we saw our 

persecutors drawing on a sledge the dead bodies 
of those who had expired on the rack. T^ere, we 
beheld a false friar tormenting a dying man, who 
was terrified, on the one hand, with the fears of 
hell if he should apostatise, and on the other, with 
the fear of leaving his children without bread if he 
should continue in the faith; while yonder they 
were tearing children from their parents, while the 
tender parents were shedding more tears for the 
loss of their souls than for that of their bodies or 
lives.” The reverend Claude sajrs: “ They east 
some into lai^e fires, and took them out when they 
were half roasted. They banged others with long 
ropes under the arms, and plunged them several 
times into wells iill tliey promised to renounce tlieir 
religion. They stretched them like criminals upon 
the rack, and poured wine with a funnel down their 
throats, till being intoxicated they consented to turn 
Romanists.” 

But we w’ill not dilate upon these scenes of hor¬ 
ror : our present design being chiefly to introduce 
to our readers the faithful bands of French Protes¬ 
tants who found a shelter in what are now the 
United States of America, and whose history is 
not generally known. Dr. Baird has coDeeted 
some interesting notices upon the subject, of which 
we shall avail ourselves in the following statement. 

“ In our American* colonies,” says Bancroft in 
bis History of the United States, “ they were wol- 
come everywhere. The religious sympathies of 
New England were awakened. Did any arrive in 
poverty, having barely escaped with life, the 
towns of Massachusetts contributed liberally to 
their support, and provided them with lands; others 
repaired to New York. But a warmer climate 
was more inviting to the exiles of Languedoc, and 
South Carolina became the chief resort of the 
Huguenots. What, thoimh the attempt to emi- 
grale was by the laws of France a felony; in spite 
of every precaution of the police, five hunefred 
thousand souls escaped from the country. The 
unfortunate were more wakeful to fly than the 
ministers of tyranny to restrain. 

^ We quitted home by night, leaving the 
soldiers in their beds, and abandoning the house 
with its furniture,’ said Judith, the young wife of 
Pierre Manigault; * we contrived to hide ourselves 
for ten days at Romans, in Dauphiny, while a 
search was made for us: but our faithful hostess 
would not betray us.’ Nor could they escape to 
the seaboard, except by a circuitous journey 
through Germany and Holland, and thence to 
England, in the depths of winter. * Having em¬ 
barked at London, we were sadly off. The spot¬ 
ted fever appeared on board, and many died of the 
disease; among these our aged mother. We 
touched at Bermuda, where the vessel was seized. 
Our money was all spent; with great difficulty we 
procured a passage in another vessel. After 
our arrival in Carolina, we suflfered every kind of 
evil. In eighteen months, our eldest br^er, un¬ 
accustomed to the hard labor which we were 
obliged to undergo, died of a fever. Since our 
leaving France w'e had experienced every sort of 
affliction,—disease, pestilence, famine, poverty, 
hard labor. I have ^n six months without tast¬ 
ing bread, w'orking like a slave; and I have passed 
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three or four yem mtboat baring it when I 
wanted it. And yet,’ adds the excellent woman 
in the spirit of grateful resignation, ‘ God has done 
great thiuga for os in enabling us to bear up under 
so many trials.’ 

“ This toily wu but one of many that found 
a shelter in Carolina, the general asylum of the 
Calvinist refugees. Escaping from a land where 
the profession of their religion was a felony, where 
their estates were liable to become confiscated in 
favor of the apostate, where the preaching of their 
faith was a crime to be expiated on the wheel, 
where iheir children might be tom from them to 
be subjected to their nearest Catholic relation,— 
the fugitives from Languedoc on the Mediterra¬ 
nean, from Rochelle and Saintonge and Bordeaux, 
the provinc^ on the Bay of Biscay, from St. 
Quentin, Poictiers, aud the beautiful valley of 
Tours, from St. Lo and Dieppe, men who had the 
virtues of the English Puritans without their big¬ 
otry, came to the land to which the tolerant he~ 
nevolence of ShaAesbury had invited the believer 
of every creed. From a land that had sufifered its 
/ king in wanton bigotry to drive half a million of 
its best citizens into exile, they came to the land 
which was the hospitable refuge of the oppressed ; 
where superstition and fanaticism, infidelity and 
faith, cold speculation and animated zeal, were 
alike admitt^ without question, and where the 
fires of religious persecution were never to be 
kindled. There they obtained an assignment of 
lands, and soon had tenements; there they might 
safely make the woods the scene of their devotions, 
and join the simple incense of their psalms to the 
melodies of the winds among the ancient groves. 
Their church was in Charleston; and Uiither on 
every Lord’s day, gathering from the plantations 
on the banks of the Cooper, and taking advantage 
of the ebb and flow of the tide, they might all 
regularly be seen, the parents with their children, 
whom no bigot could wrest from them, making 
their way in light skifli through scenes so tranquil, 
that silence was broken only by the rippling of the 
oars, and the hum of the flourishing village at the 
confluence of the rivers. 

** Other Huguenot emigrants established them¬ 
selves on the south bank of the Santee, in a region 
which has since been celebrated for affluence and 
refined hospitality. 

** The United States are full of monuments of 
the emigrations from France. When the struggle 
for independence arrived, the son of Judith Mani- 
gault intrusted the vast fortune he had acquired to 
the service of the country that had adopted his 
mother; the hall in Boston where the eloquence 
of New England rocked the infant spirit of inde¬ 
pendence, was the mft of the son of a Huguenot; 
when the treaty of Paris for the independence of 
our country was framing, the grandson of a Hugue¬ 
not, acquainted from cluldhood with the wrongs of 
his ancestors, would not allow his jealousies of 
France to be lulled, and exerted a powerful influ¬ 
ence in stretching the boundary of the states to 
the Mississippi. On our north-eastern frontier 
state, the name of the oldest college bears witness 
to the wise liberality of a descendant of the Hugue¬ 
nots. The children of the Calvinists of France 
hare reason to respect the memory of their ances¬ 
tors.” 

The emigration of the Huguenots to America, 
is an interesting event in the history of that country. 
Even previous to the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
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mew’s day, some of the Protestant leaders, whether 
from feeling their position to be oven then intoler¬ 
able, or from their anticipations of a still darker 
futurity, proposed to establish a colony and a mis¬ 
sion in Brasil—^the mission being the first ever 
projected by Protestants. The admiral of France, 
De Coligny, who was afrerwards a victim in the 
St. Bartholomew’s massacre, entered warmly into 
the undertaking, and Calvin urged it on, and se¬ 
lected three excellent ministers, who had been 
trained under his own eye at Geneva, to accom¬ 
pany the emigrants. The expedition (which set 
out in 1656) proved peculiarly disastrous. The 
commander relapsed to the Roman Catholic faith, 
and having put the three ministers to death, re¬ 
turned to France, leaving the remains of the col¬ 
ony io be massacred by the Portuguese. Nor did 
better success attend two attempts made by the 
good admiral to plant colonies in North America, 
the one in Sooth Carolina, the other in Florida. 

From the time of the siege of Rochelle to that 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, there 
had been a continual emigration of French Pro¬ 
testants to the English colonies in America, which 
after the last of these two events was greatly 
augmented, as is proved by the public acts of 
those colonies. The first notice of the kind to be 
found, is an act of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, in 1062, to this effect, ” that John Touton, a 
French doctor and inhabitant of Rochelle, m^e 
application to the general court of Massachusetts 
in behalf of himself and other Protestants, ex¬ 
pelled from their habitations on account of their 
religion, that they might have liberty to live there, 
which was readily granted them.” In 1686, a 
grant of 11,000 acres was made to another com¬ 
pany of French Protestants who had settled at 
Oxford, in the same colony. In that year, too, a 
French Protestant church was erected at Boston, 
which, ten years after, had the Rev. Mr. Dailld 
for its pastor. A century later, when the French 
Protestants had ceased to use the French lan¬ 
guage, and had become merged in other churches, 
their place of worship fell into the hands of some 
French Roman Catholic reftigees. 

In 1666, an act for the naturalization of French 
Protestants was passed by the legislature of Mary¬ 
land ; acts to the like eflfect were passed in Vir¬ 
ginia in 1671; in the Carolinas in 1696, and in 
New York in 1703. 

New York became an asylum for the Huguenots 
at a very early date; for even before it was sur¬ 
rendered to England, namely, about 1656, they 
were so numerous there that the public documents 
of the colony nad to be published in French as 
well as in English; and in 1708, Smith, the his¬ 
torian of that colony, says, that next to the Dutch 
they were the most numerous and the wealthiest 
class of the population. From an early period 
they had in that city a church, which exists at the 
present day. Dr. Baird was informed that it has 
long been attached to the denomination of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church, and has a French¬ 
man for its rector. 

New Rochelle, about sixteen miles above the 
city of New York, on the East River, was settled 
solely by Huguenots from Rochelle in France, and 
the French tongue, both in public worship and 
common speech, was in use even until after the 
American revolution. There are many of the 
descendants of French Huguenots in Ulster smd 
^Duchess counties, in the state of New York. 

The Rev. Dr. Millar, professor of Church His¬ 
tory in the theological seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey, had the following interesting facts 
respecting the early inhabitants of New Rochelle 
oomraunicated to him: When the Huguenots 
first settled in that neighborhood their only place 
of worship was in the city of New York. They 
^had taken lands on terms that required the utmost 
exertions of men, women, aad children among 
them to render tillable. They were, therefore, in 
.the habit of working hard till Saturday night, 
^spending the night in trudging down on foot to the 
.city, attending worship twice the next day, and 
i walking home the same night to be ready for work 
/in the morning. Amid all these hardships they 
t wrote to France, to tell what great privileges they 
vOojoyed.” 

In 1679, Charles H. sent, at his own expense, 
in two ships, a company of Huguenots to Sooth 
Carolina, in order that they might there cultivate 
She vine, the olive, &c., and from that time there 
waa an extensive emigration of French Protestants 
to the colonies. CoUeetions were made for them 
in En^nd in the reign of James U., and the 
; English parliament at one time aided them with 
a grant of JE^15,000. In 1690, William III. sent 
a large colony of them to Virginia, in addition to 
i which that colony received three hundred families 
in 1699, followed successively by two hundred, 
and-aflerwards by one hundred families more. In 
'1752, no fewer than one thousand six hundred for-' 
eign Protestants, chieiy French, settled in South 
Carolina, and above two hundred more in 1764. 

In 1733, three hundred and seventy Swiss Pro¬ 
testant families settled in Sooth Carolina under 
the conduct of Jean Pierre Pury, of Neuch&tel; 
the British government granting them 40,000. acres 
of land, and ^400 Sterling for every hundred 
;adult emigrants landed in the colony. 

In some of the colonies, where an established 
church was supported by a tax, special acts were 
passed for relieving French Protestants from ss- 
. sessment, and for granting them liberty of wonhip. 
Thus, in 1700, the colony of Virginia enacted as 
follows: Whereas a considerable number of 

French Protestant refugees have been lately im¬ 
ported into this his majesty's colony and dominion, 
several of which refugees have seated themselves 
above the fall of James' river, at or near the place 
commonly called and known by the name of the 
Monacan towns, &c., the said settlement be erect¬ 
ed into a parish, not liable to other parochial as¬ 


sessments." This exemptioQ was to last for 
seven years, and was afterwaiito renewed fm 

seven more. 

These Huguenots, whenever sufficiently numer¬ 
ous, at first used their own language in public 
worship, and had churches of their own, until, 
with one or two exceptions, and those only for a 
lime, they fell into either Presbyterian or Episco¬ 
pal denominations. ^ This must be taken as a gen¬ 
eral statement, for their descendants may now be 
found in almost all communione, as well as in all 
parts of the United States. Many members, too, 
of the Dutch reformed churches are descended from 
Huguenots, who had first taken refuge in Holland, 
and afterwards emigrated to America. 

As the entire population of the Ainorican colo¬ 
nies amounted only to about two hundred thousand 
souls in 1701, more than forty years after the com¬ 
mencement of the Huguenot emigrations, a large 
proportion of that number must have been French 
Protestants, and Huguenot blood accordingly roust 
be extensively diffused among the citixens of the 
I United States at the present day. So large an 
i accession of people, whose very presence in Amer 
ica proved the consistency of their religious char 
acter, and who were generally distinguished by 
simple and sincere piety, umst hovo been a great 
blessing to the land of their adop^, especially to 
the southern states, where it was most required. 
Their coming to America, on the other hand, haw 
been blessed, under God, to them and their de¬ 
scendants. Many of the first fopaUies in New 
York, Maryland, Virginia, and the Kmrolinas, as 
well as other states, are to be found among the 
latter, as may be seen in many cases from their 
names, although these have often been lost through 
intermarriages, or can with difficulty be recognized, 
owing to their being spelt as they are pronounced 
by Anglo-Americans. Some of the most eminent 
persons that have ever adorned the United States 
were of Huguenot descent. Such were no fewer 
than three out of the seven presidents of Congress, 
and in a sense of the whole nation, during the 
war of the revolution, namely, John Jay, Henry 
Laurens, and Elias Boudinot,—-all excellent man. 
" No man in America," says Dr. Hawks, in his 
History of the Episcopal Church in Virginia, "need 
blush to own himself one of their descendants; 
for observation has more than once been made, and 
it is believed to be true, that among their descend¬ 
ants the instances have been rare indeed, of indi¬ 
viduals who have been arraigned for crime before 
the courts of the country." 


Importation of New YheALAND Wool.— -An 
importation of New Zealand Wool, the first, we 
believe, which has reached England, realized from 
Is. fid. to Is. 7d. per lb. It is hup^ that this is 
the beginning of an extensive trade in wool, an 
article which New Zealand is in so many respects 
so well suited to afford. Some specimens of fancy 
and plain wools imported from the island hove 
been very generally admired and approved of. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

JuBT as our last sheet is completed, the steamer 
of 4 September kae arrived. We have no space 
remaiiing for more than a few extracts upon the 
question of War. Bell’s Messenger is confident 
ikat all will be well, and that the alarm which has 
induced the ** agricultural interest to act hastily 
in matters connected with their own interest,” 
was noi justified; although it sees, ” with equal 
regret and surprise, that the price of our own 
stocks begins to be afifected by the current alarm: 
large sums are sold out by country families, and 
serious interests will be affected unless the public 
mind is put at rest.’^ 

The fighting fuss is kept up, and is supplied with 
fresh fum by the Prince De Joinville's bombard- 
meot of Mogador, Marshal Bugeaud's victory over 
the Morocco army, and the mutual taunts of 
French and English newspapers. The details of 
the attack on Mogador come slowly, because the 
English spectators had not so close and favorable 
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a view as at Tangier, while the oflicial account 
of the French are meagre and dilatory; but 
enough is stated to show that the engagement was 
more important than that of Tangier; the Moors 
made a fiercer resistance, and the assailants, 
sides conquering that resistance, proceeded to take 
possession of the island that forms the port. The 
position of the island, which covers the town, may 
render its possession necessary to an effectual 
attack; but there is at least the appearance of a 
tighter grasp on the Morocco territory—one step 
forward towards that French occupation which has 
been declared a caaus belli. A sometimes ministe¬ 
rial journal, indeed, which declared that the 
French might bombard Tangier but they would 
not dare to occupy it, is. reconciled to the seizure 
of the island of Mogador by the necessity of the 
case ; a line of sophisticating argument by which 
the French might be proved virtually to have foi^ 
borne from occupying even Algiers. Nor has the 
inland frontier of Morocco been inviolate: Marshal 
Bugeaud has advanced within it, has routed a 
great army, and has seized not only a quantityof 
artillery, but the Imperial Prince’s luggage. The 
French lost many men, but not nearly ac many ae 
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the Moore; and the Marshara dtui was not even 
in danger; so that the victory ia quite unequivo¬ 
cal. AH thcJ While^ is wb proof that thb 
Moorish Emperor had really avowed himself ready 
to satisfy the demands of France, ot that hfs tanaV 
ical subjects would let him do so if he would. It 
is still a question to be solved, whether Morocco 
cease to resist its overwhelming enemy; and 
if ho, whether France com ever retract while Abd- 
^^Keder is at WT^e; artd if matters thus 

ptfreue their natbra eburse, v^hwher Europe may 
not be dragged into war, hoWevet rehictanriy. 

This is the thetuib lu which journalists eitult. 
Tb them, hungrf fbi’ Subjects” in the dull au*- 
tumnal season, this topic is a windfall. Military 
sfrtor is a chronic affection of Ihe French journals; 

the acute inflammation of some London papers 
ilinost surpasses the Gallic fCtbr. The journalize 
ing “ Liberals’* spj^ bf war as the one thing to 
be thought of. TifC hiete tafk about it is very 
tfonvenient just ifo# fbC editbrt; 'ft pronnrotes active 
iiy in the journal-trade; a real war would be good 
Ibt newspapers. Stung with anger at the noise 
jhid pother, a miniSteYid ^tet aSrewdly guesses 
that It may be meant to promotb Sbme stockjobbing 
fthds. Likely *enough ; but the “ Liberara,” as 
Vb opposition, have a 'paYttCuHt purpose to serve. 
One papbr, fsr Mtane^ i^dibulbs the netioti of m 
eontempobary ali^eady alhulbd that Mogador has 
not been occupied; hints that it might be made a 
casus bsUi t insists that die time has come to pro¬ 
test against ocenpation of Morocco as well as 
Algiers ; and, with the mocking word of “ peace” 
paraded to save appearances> labors to show how 
tacile war would and to taunt mkiisfers into 
taking that short road out of difficulties. If the 
tory cabinet were jeered into it, the whigs would 
have a ^e opportunity to cry out against that oM 
tory Bustle, and to ofrer to set the world to 
rights. No wonder that the whig journals pro¬ 
voke the war they afect to deprecate.— Spectator, 
31 Aug. • 

The Times gives the following accoont of the 
attack on Mogador 


“ The only vessels which could enter ibe harbor 
the Belle Poule frigate and the three armed 
brigs which had been prepared for that purpose. 
The ilrfe Was bpened by the frigate on the morning 
df the 15th inStUbt, Und sustained fol* the whole 
dky With oiiahated vigor. It was met Jor rather 
Anticipated before the ships had taken up their 
position] by k yety severe fire fVom the batteries 
Di the town and oT the island at the mouth of the 
hktbor \ wheye it IS said there were no less than 
iHd pieces of cannon, ably served by 4(10 or 500 
Of the best troops in the service of the emperor. 
The Belle Poule suffered severely from this pro¬ 
longed engagement; and it appears that the effect 
bf her fire and of the armed brigs was not suffi¬ 
ciently decisive to bring the a^r to a Conclusion. 
Jt was therefore determined by the Prince De 
Joinville to attack the islet, and to destroy the 
batteries Opon it, or turn their guns against the 
elty. This attack was made on the morning of 
the I6th, by 500 picked men, under the orders of 
Captain Duquesnc (a descendant of the French 
Admiral of that name) and Captain Bouet. The 
troops who were ebgaged in this enterprise, and 
tvho effected a landing on the islet, encountered a 
most furious and sanguinary resistance; and nearly 
Mtf fhe number of the Moorish soldiers who 
Tbrmed the garrison perished efi the spot with 


their yataghans in their hands. The rest at Isal 
effect^ their retreat to a mosqoe situated in or 
hear thb water, Whete eapkidarted. Mean¬ 
while, the islet being occupied by the French, the 
works were in part dismantled and in part directed 
again^ the city. The work of destruction pro¬ 
ceeded with frightful violence; the batteries on 
the shore were gradually silenced, and the walls 
Of the town were reduced to m'ms. A Uading 
Was effected by some parties orf the French in 
ships’ boats; and it iS With ^eat pleasure We 
record that by ffiis means the British consul and 
some other British subjects, who had been detained 
ih the city for the preceding five days by the au¬ 
thorities of the place, were rescued. They were 
cbnveyed by the boats of the Cassard, one of the 
French brigs, to the Warspife, Which had followed 
the squadron to Watch its operations; and they 
Were received by the Crew of that vessel who 
great enthusiasm, whilst, as we are infirrmed, the 
band of the Warepite played the national airs of 
France. 

“ Terrible, in thb rhCan while, Wks the fate of 
the devoted city. The inhabitams, to the number 
of 13,000 br 13.000, bad already (led fmm H in kB 
directions; but flesl to dangers scarcely less tbrmi- 
dable than the fire of the French vessels. Thb 
boats which had eilected a landing on the tnaUH 
land were Tecklled^ bat the natives of those inhos¬ 
pitable coasts and mountains completed What the 
enemy had begmn. The Kabyles, descending frsHi 
the hills, plui^ered the houses and set fire to the 
city in several places; and the desoiatioQ nf Mog¬ 
ador was consummated by Mussulman hands. 

“ tn these engagements the Prioce De Joinville 
had lost a considerable number of men: Captain 
Duquesne was severely wounded, as wml as sev¬ 
eral other officers; the ships, and e^ecially the 
Belle l^ule, bad suffered severely. The French 
squadron, therefore, leaving a sm^l force to main¬ 
tain the blockade of the city, which had been rs- 
doced to a heap of ruins—a needless Drecaution— 
retired to Cadiz, and left ibb coast of Morocco.** 

' As many sbSpected, Mehertibt Ali basiibt kbffi- 
cated, aftbr all ; and be Web tm his way back to 
Alexandria when we last bear of his movements. 
Whether it was an act of senile madness or a pre¬ 
tence ; whether he Was bewildered in br^ with 
the wretched stale of h^s finances, the misery of 
his people, or the simple advance of age; wh^er 
he had really discovered some treason ag^diart 
him; or whe ^ e c he cunningly sought to tbim a 
panie, the more easily to effect smile coup 
of cutting down official salaries for the benefit of 
the treasury,—^whether any of these, or a score of 
other guesses, are right, there is nO means of 
judging. For al! his ftults, eVe^bedy seema 
glad to have the I^»eha back again ; aM whea 
calm is restored, perhaps the shoiive m the 6 eak 
may oome out.— 


Nota Bene. —The Iowy Amefibka Indftmb, boW 
exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, belong to a tribe 
from the interior of the country, which is reported 
to be a very honorable race, bdng always honest 
in their dealings with strangers, apd neVer break¬ 
ing their faith when once it is pledged. They 
must not be cUnfounded with the tribe of the 10 IPs, 
u^o are natives of Pennsylvania, and bear a vtty 
opposite character.— Pussch. 
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TMti ChMBbeni' JduncA 

THC EXmBirrON ta parts. 

For port of the pDeeont sutniner Paris has been 
« seene of kaoie tfasa ordinary bustle. Stmngers 
Iwre flocked to knot only from aH parts of Fra^, 
bat from En^nd, Greranmy and other foreign 
oountriee. HmIs and lodging houses were for 
two months crammed with temporary residents ; 
and such was the demand for accommodation, that 
She price of house-room rone te double and tri¬ 
ple oaaai amoant. The cause of this excite^ 
nmnt was sn exhibHion of articles produced by the 
arte and manafacturea of France, which takes 
plaoe once in fire years, oader the encoaragement 
and pataroaage of royahy, and in which, as might 
he expected, sooMShiiig like a national interest is 
foU. Not to be behind in the general scramble of 
trarellers from London, I got orer to Paris about 
the middle of June, and had riie pleasure of pacing 
■ay respects to the exhibitaon some dozen times 
periouB to its taiese. Elxfhibittens usually make 
Mt dull work ia description; but this one, as a 
French exhibition presented to the oensideration of 
EngUsbioen, and as an indication of the progress 
made by a li?al nation in aume of our own lines of 
exenion, may possess more than ordinary interest. 

The weather, te begin with, was excessirely 
hot. The Sira beat down hi his greatest fervor; 
in crossing the Place de la Concorde, I almost foil 
as if exposed to the heat of a fomace, and gladly 
hastened to seek refuge in the cool shade of the 
Champs Elysdes. Many having followed the 
name impulse, I found streams of people pursuing 
^eir way beneath the trees towards the open glade 
in which the boHding for the exhibition has been 
erected. Emeiging on the scene, we obeerve a 
i-ge edifice, covering probably a hundred yards 
square, and rising to a height of sixty or seventy 
fimt, with its glsss-eovered roof, therefore, nearly 
on a level wkh the tops of the tallest trees. 
Soldiers guard the various entrances, and over the 
mroetpal, which frees the roadway to the Arc de 
i’EtuiJe, is cenepicuously inscribed—** Exposi¬ 
tion DBS pRODUITB DB lTnDDSTRIB NATIONALS.” 

Well may it be called natienal. The thing is on 
a gigantic scale, so as at once to impress us as 
aoineihing worthy of a great and aspiring people. 
Eagland perhaps requires to give no such proof of 
Us advance in the useful arts. The shop-windows 
ef London are in themselves an Exposition; and 
the tokens of England’s greatness in this line are 
scattered over the globe. The case is diflerent 
with France, which, being a comparatively new 
country as regards the arts of peace, stands in need 
of some such means of colleoting and exhibiting 
cxansples of its manufretures, and of showing by 
comparison what progress is from time to time 
made. A glance at foe present vast assemblage 
ef articles cannot fail to gwe a conviction that the 
French are not more eminent fot their inventive 
facalties than foekr powers of imitation. Peace, 
mini foe gradual aceumulatioa of capital, have 
latterly permiHed them to make the most gratify¬ 
ing advasoes in foe useful arts. Hiat the policy 
of Louis Philippe has couiributed to tliisfieBalt, no 
one wiU deny. Friendly to social advancement, 
nod acquainted wkh foe principles of mechanism 
and manufroture, aa well aa with the humaniaing 
influence ef commerce, he hak had foe advanta^ 
of Imng in an age whan foe human mind, dis¬ 
gusted with foe empty results ef a straggle for 
military glory, was disposed to somethiag more 
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honorable and uaefol Ufob War and its aocmnpaid* 
mente. At foe eleee of foe foot Expea^oo, in 
tSRk, when foe king assembled foe exhibkore for 
foe purpose of distributing honorary rewards, he 
said, ” Acce{»t my thanks; by your fohom yon 
prol^ and asd humanity; your taleota, your soet- 
oess, tend to the melioration of all dasees; and 
you thus frdfil foe dearest wishes of my heart. 
Our progress, great as k is, will not st^ here. 
To what extent k wdl go I know not. We will 
continue to respect the independence of our neigh*- 
hors, as our independence is respected by fo^. 
No man can predict or estimate the impulse which 
our national genius will give to the conquests of 
industry—-conquests which contribute to public 
wealth, which despoil no man, violate no rights, 
and which cause no tears to flow.” Sentiments 
like these will be responded to by every friend of 
humanity. 

Having made these general remarks, we may 
DOW enter foe body of the building, and take a 
view of its contents. The diffioidty, however, ia 
to know which hand to turn to. The large square 
area is divided into long arcades or walks, parallel 
to and oroesing each ofoer at right angles, foe 
whole inter^rsed with rows of pillars sopportiog 
foe roof. The general aspect is that of an exten¬ 
sive and miscellaneous hamar. Piled on countera 
along the sides of foe arcades, foe various classea 
of goods are arranged in regular order, those ef 
every individaal exhibitor being under the charge 
of a keeper—generally a young woman, who sita 
reading a book or newspaper within foe velvet- 
covered railing which separates her stall from the 
broad thorougWare in front. The ground through¬ 
out is floored, neat, and kept as cod as possible by 
constant watering. According to the catalogue, 
the Dumber of kinds of articles exhibited is S969, 
and the whole, if spread out in an even line, would 
extend over two or throe miles. Within foe vesti¬ 
bule stands a large^ railed-in table, on which are 
divers clocks and automatic objects, that fix a con¬ 
stant crowd of admirers. Beyond this is the great 
central arcade, devoted to foe exposition of iron 
and brass ware, engines, machines, and apparatus 
of diflerent sorts. Taking this line of waHc ia 
preferenee to the othen, foe first objects that 
engage our serutwy are those of miscellaaeona 
hi^ware, aooh as pota, pans, knives, locks, 
scythes, hon casting d&c. in all these foe 
Freneb have made considerable advances, but it ia 
evident foey are still behind the English. At 
present there is a heaevy duty on the importation of 
iron amiolee from Ei^land, w'hich acu as a prohi- 
bition; and there being thus no oompetition, not to 
speak of foe want of good examples to copy, the 
raanufreturers are not farced to do their best. The 
door-locks and bolts of homemanufaetiire remain a 
disgrace to France; and no Freochman will use a 
native razor, and no Frenobwomnci a native needle, 
who can get an English one. The specimens of 
iron castings in which emmnent is a conspicuoua 
element, strike us wkh a ditfereiU feeling. Here 
we are decidedly exoeUod. M. Andrd exhibita 
some articles of great elegance; asaong which 1 
may mention hisatatoesandeuidelabrae, the latter 
highly tasteful. At the termination of foe first 
wrik, we arrive at a corner in which there is an 
extensive exhibkion of apparatus for lig^t-housea, 
mceouted by Lepaate, Rue St. Honore. A tall 
apparaiiis of hr^ wheel-work, sunaounled hf 
lenses revolving mornd oeotral lights, rivets foia 
attentisii of foe visitor. 1 helieve the Freneh aaa 
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allowed to hoTO carried the oonetructiofi of lenses 
to a Yery high point, and in this respect hsYe oat* 
stripped the English—not that we could not fabri* 
cate lenses as well and as cheaply as our neigh¬ 
bors, but to adrances in this useful department of 
the arts a serious bar has been unwisely placed by 
the excise regulations, and I understand that it is 
now not unusual to procure the principal part of 
the apparatus of English lighthouses from Paris. 

Next to this interesting group of objects we find 
a number of church-bells of different sizes; and 
passing them, in turning up another walk, we 
arrive at the machine department. Here there are 
many products of industry; iron turning-lathes, 
planing machines, cutting apparatus, steam-engines 
from one to a hundred horse-power, printing and 
paper-making machines; and spinning-frames for 
fisc^ries—all deeply interesting to Frenchmen as 
novelties in their country, but which are less or 
more familiar to the eye of an English visitor. 
An emiijent machine maker from Yorkshire, con¬ 
versing with us on the merits of this part of the 
exhibition, observed that every machine was a 
copy from England and on the whole inferior to 
the original. I cannot say I saw any new piece of 
apparatus; and it struck me that the workmanship 
was not particularly well executed. In the smooth¬ 
est work, for example, I noticed portions of rough 
iron, as if the material were unsound. Yet, lay¬ 
ing aside critical fastidiousness, it might be allowed 
tlm many of the machines, including a very hand¬ 
some locomotive, were as well executed as need 
be, and suitable for every practical purpose. These, 
however, like other iron products, are dearer in 
France than in England. A long arcade adjoining 
the machines is devoted to the exhibition of cook* 
ing and heating apparatus. Amongst the articles 
is everything likely to be required, from the cuisine 
of jt small family, to the foumeau economique of a 
large hotel or restaurant, with novel processes for 
warming houses and manufactpries. Compactness 
of construction seems the principal peculiarity in 
these branches of domestic apparatus. Some of 
the room stoves are elegant but expensive. Near 
these articles are several specimens of iron bed¬ 
steads, handsome, but fifty per cent, dearer than 
they could be made for in England. In the weigh* 
tng machines much ingenuity has been employed. 
At a short distance from them we arrive at a great 
variety of articles in coarse stoneware, such as 
vases, statues, and fiower*pots for gardens and 
green-houses. If as imperishable as they seem, 
diey must be considered a pleasing accession to the 
ornamental arts. Adjacent is a Urge machine for 
making brieks on an expeditious and cheap scale. 
We have near this some pretty specimens of arti* 
6 cial marble in different colors, formed, I believe, 
of baked plaster of paris and alum, and though not 
calculated to resist the action of the weather, 
deserving of encouragement for nse in lobbies, 
paa^ges, and other apartments. Whilst in the 
moist state, it is susceptible of receiving any 
engraved design, and the indentations being filled 
up with a colored paste of the same composition, 
the whole when dry fiirms a beautiful substance, 
at one tenth of the cost of real marble. 

The most prominent articles in the row next in 
evder are specimens of carriages and harness. 
Stimalated by the many English equipages brought 
to Paris, the French have lately made the roost 
Hiarked progress in this department. The speci- 
Biens before as are extremely elegant, being done 
vp with splondid mlk lining, and richly ornamented 


with brass and gilding; hat, after all, I thooght 
them deficient in finish compared with the prodoce 
of Long Acre. In leaving the machine-room we 
pass an apparatus, of English invention I believe, 
for composing types, and which a fimale in attend¬ 
ance explains and puts in operation. As a curios¬ 
ity, the machine is worthy of examination, hot 
there are many difficulties in the way of its becom¬ 
ing practically useful. 

On entering the gallery on our left, a new order 
of objects bursts on the sight. The first table we 
come to is loaded with a variety of crystal waivs, 
cut, tasteful in design, and of divers colors, the 
produce of the famous glass-works at Choisy-lc- 
koi. I was informed the reputation acquired 
by this manufactory, as well as the low price at 
which it is enabled to sell its articles, is dae to Mr. 
Jones, an Englishman, who has the management 
of the stained-glass department. As in the case of 
lenses, already noticed, there are no fiscal arrange¬ 
ments in France to prevent improvement in ths 
fabrication of tinted and gilt glass; hence the great 
advance in this department of art. Mach of tha 
produce of Choisy-le-Roi is exported to England 
and other countries. The stoneware of a ooromoa 
kind, of which there are numeroos specimens, is 
as far behind that of Staffordshire as the colored 
crystal is in advance. The French, it appears, 
have yet had no Wedgewood; and tboogh the 
products of Sevres excel as works of art, they ex¬ 
ert no perceptible influence in improving ordinary 
domestic wares. The next articles in order are 
artificial diamonds and gems, done ap as necklaces, 
bracelets, and other bijouterie. The brilliaoce aad 
beauty of these objects could not, I think, be greatly 
surpassed by stones from the hand of nature. 'Fhe 
most remarkable articles which fill op the remain¬ 
der of the gallery are specimens of plate, in the 
form of dinner, tea, and coffee-services. A dinner- 
service, by Durand, claims special notice. The 
articles are elegant in design, and chased in the 
Cellini style. There are likewise some handsoam 
specimens of the workmanship of Odiot, ooe of the 
first silversmiths in France. Lebrun, another of 
the same craft, exhibits some pretty silver articles, 
among which are four champaigne vases, ordered 
by Baron de Rothschild, costing 5000 firaocs each. 
Next ill order are specimens of plated arthdee, 
showing approaches to the English workman. 
The silver and plated spoons throngbout are infe¬ 
rior. At a short distance from tbe^ specimens is 
an altar-piece, in good style, intended for a coun¬ 
try church, and which is to cost 14,000 francs. 
The specimens of jewelry, both in solid gold and 
gilt, are, as might be expected, tasteful and beas- 
tiful, and so likewise are a number of articles in 
bronze. The candelabras of this materia) are elo- 
gant in pattern, but somewhat heavy. Of table- 
lamps there are many specimens, and in these 
great ingenuity has b^n displayed. Instead of 
burning oil, some are designed for self-generatreg 
im from a mixture of torpentine and alcohol. 
They give, as I am told, a brilliant light, but are 
dangerous, and not economical. While on this 
snbjeet, it is but fair to sute, that for n^rly all 
the improvements in lamra, from the time of 
Argand downwards, the English have been in¬ 
debted to French inventiveoess. At the present 
moment the English have still much to learn in 
this department. There are here lamps of aa 
elegant description for the table, economical in 
their consumption, which ate yet unknown M 
England. 
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We shell now take e lurn down the araade de« 
Yoted to the exhibition of specimens of household 
fnrniture and musical instruments. In the furni* 
lure department we see nothing superior to the 
wares of a respectable London cabinet-maker, bnt 
much that is highly ornamental and elegant. A 
number of the artides, such as cabinets, secreta¬ 
ries, and small side-tables, are richly carved after 
old designs in the renaissance. A finely sculptur¬ 
ed bookcase, calculated to bold 800 volumes, is 
charged 8000 francs. Two beautiful buhl-cabinets 
are offered at 9000 francs, and a highly ornamen¬ 
ted table at 5000 francs. In looking through and 
admiring the numerous specimens of this class, I 
felt that there was a great deficiency in plain 
joinery—a department in which the French must 
still be pronounced a century behind the English. 
A clever door and window-maker would assuredly 
make a fortune in France. Near the articles of 
furniture are exhibited some specimens of stamped 
or embossed leather, resembling rich mountings 
for roofs, cornices of apartments, and other objects. 
In this department the English have lately made 
advances equally great with those of the French, 
as may be witnes^ in the public exhibition of 
articles designed for the new houses of parliament 
in Westminster. In an analogous branch of art, 
the making of ornaments from peat, the French 
have, as 1 learn, made some remarkable discover¬ 
ies well worth notice across the Channel. The 
peat, when taken from the bog, is reduced by 
Mating to a fine pulp, and is then placed under a 
press, to force out all humidity except such as is 
necessa^ to keep it sufficiently moist to receive 
impressions in the mould in which it is placed. In 
this state it may be converted into ornaments of 
every kind, such as are made in embossed leather. 
Rendered firm by a solution of alum or other adhe¬ 
sive material, it forms flooring of a cheap and 
durable kind. Of billiard tables there are various 
specimens: one, rich and beautiful, is offered at 
15,000 francs. There are some, however, at a 
fourth of the price; and we are informed that one 
of a cheap class w'as lately furnished by the same 
maker to Queen Pomare of Tahiti. A few of the 
slabs of these billiard tables purport to .be of stone 
and iron—neither material an improvement on well- 
seasoned wood. From the billiard tables we turn 
to the pianos, of which there are numerous speci¬ 
mens by the most eminent makers of Paris—Erard, 
Pleyel, Pape, and Hertz. Several are in very 
finely carved cases, of handsome shapes. Of the 
tones, however, I can say nothing, and it would 
have been of no use trying them, for all delicate 
sounds would have been drowned in the loud blasts 
of a coarse-toned organ which some one was play¬ 
ing at a few feet distance. Still further on, 
amidst rows of trombones, clarionets, flutes, harps, 
and other instruments, we find a person playing 
vigorously on a large keyed harmonicon, or some 
such instrument. Occasionally, also, as if to mas¬ 
ter these hostile sounds, there is sent forth from a 
corner a burst of martial music, performed by an 
automatic combination of trumpets, kettle-drums, 
and other instruments. It is impossible to get a 
look of this noisy apparatus, as it has attracted 
around it a large and admiring crowd. Carried 
sway by these competing performances, the visitor 
is apt to overlook some plain and neat violins, 
manufactured at Mirecourt in the Vosges, a moun¬ 
tainous district in the east of France. Made by a 
rustic people, with moderate desires, and whose 
time is of little value, some of the violins of the 


Vosges are sold at as low a price ad three firaM 
each. It is pleasiog to know that there are men in 
the very heart of rural simplicity who turn their 
attention to the production of instruments of har¬ 
mony. The facility with which the peasants of 
some countries practise the mechanical arts con¬ 
nected with music is marvelloua4 In Switzerland, 
the peasant, whilst watching his flocks, manuiao- 
tures musical boxes; the serfs of Russia, in the 
depths of their forests, make flutes and hautboys, 
inlaid with the bark of difierent trees; and in the 
Tyrol, many of the best musical instruments are 
m^e by the peasantry. 

The gallery into which we next direct our 
steps contains a large show of paper, bookbindings 
leather, soap, perfumery, shoes, and other small 
articles. Paper for writing has latterly undergone 
great improvements in Franee, from the introduc¬ 
tion of machinery and capital into the manufacture* 
The article paper is also generally cheaper than in 
England, in consequence of rags not being4dlowed 
to be sent out of the country. Of course, while 
this practice serves the paper-maker, it is nothing 
short of a tyranny on those who have rags to dis-t 
pose of. The specimens of the finer serts of' 
leather are creditable to the skill of the Frenoh 
cuiriers. In this branch, also, they are ahead of 
the English. In the making of shoes, particularly 
those for ladies, the French likewise excel; but, 
stimulated by the large importatioas of shoes into 
England, our makers are now striving to rival tho 
French workmen—a natural result of such nation¬ 
al competition. It is curious to observe, that in this 
part of the Exposition are several specimens of wood¬ 
en shoes or sabots—an article even so humble as 
this boasting of some improvements in its construc¬ 
tion. Those exhibited are lighter and more neatly 
cut than usual, without, as is said, losing strength.. 
Wooden ehoes are universally worn by the pea¬ 
santry and poorer classes of France and the Nether¬ 
lands, and though, from their unyielding quality^ 
they are not very convenient in walking, they are 
of great value in keeping the bare feet from the 
damp earth or cold floors. They are worn by 
many even of the higher classes over leather shoes, 
when going a short way out of doors, or when 
sitting at home. Strange, therefore, as French 
wooden shoes may appear, they are b^ no means 
deserving of that contempt which the English wits 
have poured upon them. Before joining in the 
ridicule, let us consider how much injury is done 
to health, how many consumptions promoted, by 
damp feet. That the use of wooden shoes in 
some situations—in earthen-floored cottages, for 
j example—would prevent many chronic complaints, 

; can scarcely be a matter of donbt. 

I I must pass over a vast number of articles, to 
notice which in detail would require a volume. 
Lace of the most beautiful sorts made into robes, 
pellerines, and other articles; brocades of silk and 
gold; carpets and rugs ; dye stuffs; drugs; raw 
cotton, silk, and wool, in all stages of manufacture, 
attract our attention, one after the other, and bring 
us to the galleries devoted exclusively to the gen¬ 
eral products of the loom. In cotton vam the 
French are still far behind, but their woollen man¬ 
ufacture is ill a highly advanced state. In plain 
silks they have been rivalled by the English ever 
since the tissues of Lyons were permitted to come 
to England; but in the figured sorts the French 
are still observably in advance. In cotton fabrics 
they have made very considerable improvements 
within the last quarter of a century. The first 
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inqietos to the FrenHi eoltoii Hnnefaeiert wee {One of the letter is e reiBtihaMT fiae-hnkn^ Jew, 
given bye person of eitraordioarr eoerey of } wtih m most ihooghtfaj ceusietienre, wheoe stebflity 
ehaiecter, RicherA Lenoir. This roan, the son of < has stood a severe test dnnnir a trrinir pere ecu tion. 
a poor peasant of Normandy, began life as a He retains bis oriental cwtome. and was of eovree 
washer of glasses ia a cuifee-iiouse, and by dint of obliged to remove his tarbas doring the impositioa 
eavinz and eoterpnse. rose to be one of the greatest' of hands. This is scarcelT ever done, stnee ia 
manafactarers in France. His fortene. however, I these coontries, after the command of lloses, 
rested oa a hollow foundation—Bonaparte's eicio- j “ they lake their shoes from off their feet, whee 
MOO of English goods from France—and when this ‘ the ground on which they stand is Holv.** He has 
was modihed by a more enlightened policy at the * lately opened a small depM fer tf eb iew and 
restoration, be could no longer compete is the I German Bibles and Prayer-books, and has met 
market, and was reduced almost to beggary. | with most unexpected success. Yest e rday (Tna> 
Seven or eight years ago. the mined rnanufacturer ! ity Sunday) 1 witnessed the ordinatioii of two 
owed the bread be ate to the private subscriptions | deacons, who have been fee awhile at Safet aa 
of a few fnenda, who had remained faithful to him I missionaries to the Jews. They are devoted and 
in his calamity. He is now no more: hut the zealous men. and moreover, as I feam. passed a 
apiiit which he infused into French industry has most satisfectory examination for ordera. which 
aurrived him, and many of the manufacturers who lasted three days. I need hardly say that the 
have specimens of their productions in the present greatest solemnity pervaded the whole service; 
exhibiuoo. began to realize fortonen when the and the feeling was deepened at the re eoH ectioQ 
crisis which destroyed Richard Lenoir had passed that from this spot, more than 1800 yean ago, oar 
Awi^. blessed Lord sent forth bis missionanes to oreach 

Having walked down the long alleys of cloth of to “ the lost sheep of the house of Israel.'’ Mr. 
different descriptions, we are brought to the ter- Veiich. the chaplain, preached a most appropriate 
lainun of this vast collection ; and making our exit, sermon from the last tw*e verses in St. Matthew^ 
gladly seat oarselves outside under the refreshing which supplied matter alike belonging to Thoity 
shade of the Champa Elysdes, and meditate on the Sunday and to the impressive semoe in which w« 
Mngnlar spectacle which has for two long hours were engaged. I thought these partimlars might 
beau engaging our attention. To those who may not be without interpst lo the readPis of the Cbri^ 
peruse the present imperfect sketch, without hav- tian Observer, h has really been s most refresh¬ 
ing seen the establishment to which it refers, I tog season here. Every raoming, st seven, them 
would wish to convey the impression, that the is service in Hebrew, aiid every aftemeon in Ene- 
Exposition generally is highly creditable to the lish ; and on Sunday aftemooD hi German, u 
present state of Preoch industry and talent. While haste, believe me, dear air, truly yours, 
in numheiiem instances the articles exhibited are ttatimi. 

inferior, or at least dearer, than those of English - -.- - -- . 

nanufaetuie, it is equally evident, that in point of iVucewtoigs of ihe Ftnt ^u/t-Srafe-Oborft CW 
elegance and beauty of design the French are still fereiux, held in London, April 30, May 1 aad t, 
•considerably in advance of us. They clearlr beat 1S44. 

ID ornament. Some of the patieroe of their u,,,* contains a report of the pio- 

higher elaaaed lacea and other tisaoes are among ceedings of a threedavs’ rocetiog held io London 
thehneatprodaclaof ^. The eaubhahinent of by delegates from different dissenting congreg*. 
schools of dmign will doubtl^ tend to improre which are opposed to the noioo of church 

oar wtui^ m this respect; hot a more geix^ ^ The general object, according to then 

!®**. “T “I*® require to be own account, which this Conference seeks to pro- 

uspiredmthe minds of the people at Urge; and „^ie, cure, were it possible, the great 

U> ^ appesmnm u improsemeiit m happily s^ng mo^ disease which, by the fretting and festering 
Mth»»ery desirable direcuon. Meanwhile, Ut na i„fl„enee of the Eslablishmeot, has long been 
do an ^ of simple justice to our eeighboto, and „„ritmg down into the rery heart of society. The 
giTe them erMit for their great and mentonons remedies which a timid practice would apply aie 
:advuDM in the oeeful arts, demonstrated by the repudiated; because whatever falls abort of 

^present national Expositioa. effectual relief roust not only be a mockery to hope, 

- but ID the end exasperate and conUrm the evil. 


From ibe Christian Obtervax 
TWO SUNDAYS IN JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem^ June 3^, 1844. 

T>uau 5iii, —I can truly say that I never passed 
the great festivals of Whitsuntide and Trinity with 
higher pleasure than in the Holy City. None, I 
am sure, could behold unmoved the congregation 
wending their way to the little church ; and when 
there, it is delightful to remark the extreme order 
and devotion with which the service is conducted. 


They are aware of the pain which a thorough 
probing of the wound, aod a succession of smart¬ 
ing applicatioos, may inflict, accompanied, it may 
be, with the temporary resentment of the sufferer; 
but nothing ought to prevent the fulfilment of a 
high and holy duty.” The steps that have yet 
been taken appear to consist in bolding six sittings, 
at which certain resolutions embodying the opin¬ 
ions of the Conference were propoe^ and carrm, 
and six papers read, and ” placed upon the records 
of the Conference.*’ Of these resolntioos and 


The singing is solemn, and the responses fervent, papers the publication before us consists; and the 
Collected from the East and West, the North sod scope of the whole may be sufiknently understood 
South, both Jews and Gentiles, descendants of by saying that they embody the princi^ objections 
Abraham after the flesh, and bis children by faith, that have been urged against an established churchy 
are there seen, side by side, worshipping the God with some smart enough remai^ on ^e govein- 
of thoir fathers, and adoring Him of whom Moses ment patronage of di&reot religions in nor colo- 
: and the prophets wrote. Whitsunday was rendered nial dominions. The style and temper of the 
•doubly ioteresting from the confirmation of three papers mi^ be guessed fimm the extract already 
'Ooyert^ lumelitee-^one female aod two mate. |quoted.—^’actoTor. 
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Poena, %f Fiakow Anmk Bvtlir. Phikdel- 

phU, PeDingten; London, Wiley ft Pntnam. 

Wc hRTe liwlbre giyen otur decided op^on of 
Mte. fitttlev’e genius ss a poet—rifaai opu^n at 
first eamtionsly expressed, but, on further eyideoce, 
strongly ptoaonnoed. There is a masoiiline 
strength and yigor in her yerses, not a little re> 
markable in an age when men are proud to write 
effeminately, so delicately do they go, and so sofUy 
do they tr^, like the Hebrew ladies of old, when 
they affect the poetic character. Many are the 
smooth, meaningless verses that are published; 
few that are rough and bristling with significance. 
An excessive p<^h has planed away the distinc* 
tioo between tlm strong and weak; and they both 
almost uniformly approach us in the same guarded 
and oareftil manner, as if they wove afraid that na¬ 
ture should make herself be seen or heard. Noi* 
thing that Mrs. Butler has written is chargeable 
with this fajult-r-nhe and Joanna Baillie have stood 
aloof from this trifling tendency-—and, having stu¬ 
died under severe masters in the poetic avt, have 
preseolsd «a with some stera efforts of hard think¬ 
ing and sohuat feelinga, which havo ocoanonally 
startled the white-gloved critic of the modern 
school of maudhn minstrelsy, and alarmed not a 
few of its members with the reapparitipn of that 
sounder and healthier taste which made joyous the 
elder bards. 

The poems before us are lyrical, descriptive, 
didactic, with some few sonnets ; but are all alike 
distinguished by an earnestness of purpose and en* 
ergy of style. The following atanaas axe perfect 
in their way 

Oh! torn those eyes away fWnn me! 

Though sweet, yet fearful are their rays j 
And though they beam so tenderly, 

1 feel 1 tremble ’neath their gaze. 

Oh. turn those eyes onoy ! for though 
To meet their glance I may not dare, 

I know their light is on my brow. 

By the warm blood that mantles there. 

Nor are the following blank verses deficient in 
A Whk, 

Oh! that I were a fairy sprite to wander 
In fpiwd paths, o’erarc^ed with oak and beech; 
Where the sun’s yellow light, in slanting rays. 

Sleeps on the dewy moss: what time the breath 
Of early mom stirs the white hawthorn boughs, 

And fills the air with showers of snowy blossoms, 

Or lie at sunset ’mid the purple heather, 

Listening the silver mnsic tli^ rings out 
From the pale mountain bells, swayed by thp wind. 

Or sit in rocky defis above the sea. 

While one by one the evening stars shine forth 
Among the gathering clouds, that atcew the heavens 
Like floating purple wreaths of moumM nightshade! 

Take now a apecimeD nmre tender in its tone 
and aentiment 

On a Rrget-me-notf 
Brought from SwiUorMd* 

Flower of the mountain! bv the wanderer’s hand 

Robbed of thy beauty’s short-lived sunny day; 

Didst thou but blow to gem the strangers way, 
And bloom to wither in the stranger’s Iwl 
Hneless and seeuiless as thou art, 

How much that stirs the menu^, 

How much, mneh more, that thrills die heart, 
Thou faded fhin^, yet tivea in thee! 


Where is thy beauty? in the geiasy blade, 

There lives more fragrance, and mote freshnjeei 
now; 

Yet oh! not all the flowers that bloom and fade, 

Are half so dear to memory’s eye as thon, 

The dew that on the mountain lies, 

The breeze that o’er the mountain sigh^ 

Thy parent stem will nurse and noimih; 

But t^u—not e’en those sunhy eyes 
As bright, as blue, as thine own ^ies, 

Thou faded thing! can make thee ^nris^ 

Our next selection ia a poem full of fa^cy, 
a sweet under-current of feeling :—r 

On a Muikol Box, 

Poor little sprite! in that dark, narrow celli 
Caged by the law of man’s resistless might T 
With thy sweet, liquid notes, by some strong SpsU^ 
Compelled to minister tp his delight. 

Whence, what art thou ? art thou a fairy wight 
Caught sleeping in some lily’s snowy bell, 

Where thou hadsi crept, to rock in the moonli^V 
And drink the starry dew-djrops they fell* 

Say, dost thou think, sometimes when thou art 
Of thy wild haunt upon the mountain’s brow, 
ySThere thou wert wont tp list the hcafib^dieUa 
And sail upon the sunset’s amber glow If 
When thou art weary of thy oft-told theme, 

Say, dost thou think of the clear pebbly stream, 
Upon whose mossy brink thy fellows pfeiy I 
Dancing in circles by the moon’s soft beam, 

Hiding in blossoms from the sun’s fierce gleam, 
WbUsi thou in darkness, sing’st thy Hfe awng. 

And canst tboo feel when the spaing-time ntwikis, 
Filling the earth with fBagranec and with glea; 
When in iba wide cr8ailio& momms, 

Of ail that lives, save that whieh is not 
Oh! if thou ooiildst, and we oeuld hear thy pny^, 
How would thy littk voice beseeching 
For one short draught of die sweet momtng air^ 

For one short glimpee of the clear asnre sky? 
Perchance thou aii^st in hopes thou shah he fhee, 
Sweetly and patiently thy task fulfilling; 

While thy sad thoughts are wandering with the bee, 
To every bud with honey-dew distilling. 

That hope is vain ; for even conldst thou wing 
Thy homeward flight back to the greenwood ghy> 
Thou ’dst be a shuan’d and a forsaken thing, 
’Mongst the companions of thy happier day^ 

For fairy sprites, like many other creatures, 

Bear ^ting memories, that come and go; 

Nor can they oft recall familiar features, 

By absence loached, or clouded o’er with wpc. 
Then rest content with sorrow; for there be 
Many that must that lesson learn with thee: 

And still thy wild notes warble cheerfully, 

Till, when thy tiny voice begins to fail, • 

For thy lost bliss sing but one parting waU, 

Poor little sprite! aw then sleep peacefully! 

The Allowing ^ Fragment*’ is very befttttlM 

WaHm^ by moonlight on the golden margin 
That binds the silver sea, I fell to thinking 
Of all the wiki imaginmgi that man 
Hath petmled heaven, and earth, and ocean with; 
Making fair nature’s solitary haunts 
Alive with beings, beautiful and fearfUl. 

And as the chain of thought grew link by hnk 
It seemed, as tho’ the midnight heavens wared 
brighter. 

The stars gazed fix’dly with their golden eyes, 

And a strange li^ht ptayed o’er each sleeping biflpw, 
That laid its head npon the sandy beach. 

Anon (here came along the rocky shore 
A far-off sound of sweetest minstrelsy, 

From no one point of heave^ or earth, it eme; 

Bat under, over, and about it breathed; 
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Filling my seal with thnTling', fearfil, pleasure, 
ft swelled, as thoo^ borne on the floating wings 
Of the midsummer breeze j it dietl away 
Towards heaven, as ihmicrh it «ank into the ckmds, 
That one by one melted hke flakes of snow 
In the moonbeams. Then came a rushing sound, 
Like countless wings of bees, or butterflies j 
And suddenly, as far as eye might view, 

The coast was peopled with a w orld of elves, 

Who in fantastic ringlets danced around. 

With antic gestures, and wild beckoning motion. 
Aimed at the moon. WTjite was their snowy vesture, 
And shining as the Alps, when that the sun 
Gems their pale robes with diamonds. On their heads 
Were wreaths of crimson and of yellow fox-glove. 
They were all fair, and light as dreams ; anon 
The dance broke ofl"; and sailing through the air, 
Some one way, and some another, they did each 
Abght upon some waving branch, or flower, 

That garlanded the rocks upon the shore. 

One, chiefly, did I mark; one tiny sprite, 

Who crept into an orange flower-bell. 

And there lay nestling, whilst his eager lips 
Prank from its virgin chalice the night dew. 

That listened, like a pearl, in its white bosom. 

A piece called a sonnet, but only to be called 
Mch by concession, has a strange and taking vio- 
lenoe: — 

Away, away! bear me away, away, 

Into the boundless void, thoa mighty wind! 

That rushest on thy midnight way, 

And leav’st this weary world, far, far behind! 
Away, away! bear me away, away, 

To the wide strandless deep, 

Ye headlong waters! whose mad eddies leap 
From the pollntion of yonr bed of clay. 

Away, away! bear me away, away, 

Into t^ fountains of eternal light, 

Ye rosy cloads! that to my longing sight, 

Seem melting in the son’s devouring ray! 

Away! away! oh, for some mighty blast, 

To sweep this loathsome life into the post! 

There is another sonnet which speaks trumpet- 
ttmgued to young ambition :— 

Thou poisonous laurel leaf, that in the soil 
Of life, which 1 am doom’d to till full sore, 
Spring's! like a noisome weed! I do not toil 
For thee, and yet thou still com’st darkening o’er 
My plot of earth with thy unwelcome shade. 
Tbou nightshade of the soul, beneath whose boughs 
All fair and gentle buds hang withering, 

Why hast thou wreath’d thyself around my brows, 
Citing from thence the blossoms of my spring, 
Breathing on youth’s sw'eel roses till they fwle ? 
Alas! thou art an evil weed of woe, 

Watered with tears and watch’d with sleepless care, 
Seldom doth envy thy green glories spare; 

And yel men covet thee-^, wherefore do they ao! 

Mrs. Butler, however, is indebted for much of 
her vigor to her early sources of inspiration. 
These she confesses in a poem entitled 

A Prvmse. 

By the pure spring, whose haunted waters flow 
Thro’ thy sequester’d dell unto the sea, 

‘ At sunny noon, 1 will appear to thee; 

Not troubling the still fount with drops of woe, 

As when I last took leave of it, and thee, 

Bnt gazing up at thee with tranquil brow, 

And eyes full of life's early happiness. 

Of strength, of hope, of joy, and tenderness. 
Beneath the shadowy tree, where thou and I 
Were wont to sit, studying the harmony 
Of gentle Shakspeare, and of Milton high, 

At sunny noon I will be heard by thee; 


!fot sobbing forth each oft-repeated sc^md, 

As when i last faher d them o^er lo thee. 

But uuenng them m the air aroood. 

With yooih s clear, laughing voice of melody, 

On the Wild shore of the eternal deep, 

I^liere we hare stray'd so oft. and stood so long 
W’aichmg the mighty waters conquering sweep. 
And listening to their loud inumpbant song, 

At sunny noun, dearest! I U be wtih thee: 

Not as when last I linger'd on the strand. 

Tracing our names on the inconstant sand; 

But ID each bngbl ihing that arooud shall be: 

My voice shall call thee from the ocean's breast, 
Thou it see my hair in its bnght, showery crest, 

In its dark, rocky depths, thou it see my eyes, 

My form shall be the li^ht cloud in the skies, 

My spint shall be with thee, warm and brieht. 

And flood thee o’er with love, and life, and hght. 

We have another Promise,” whicli speaks 
more painfully:— 

In the dark, lonely night, 

When sleq? and silence keep their watch o’er men ; 
False love! in thy despite, 

I will be with thee then. 

When in the world of dreams thy spirit strays, 
Seeking, in vain, the peace it finds not here, 

Thou shah be led back to thine early days 
Of life and love, and i will meet thee there, 

1 ’ll come to thee, with the bn«hl, sonny brow'. 

That was hope's throne before I met wih thee; 

And then 1 Ml show thee how ’i is furrowed now. 

By the untimely age of misery. 

I Ml speak to thee in the fond, joyous tone. 

That wooed thee still with love's impassioned spell; 
And then I Ml teach thee how I Ve Iramt to moan, 
Since last upon thine ear its accents fell. 

I ’ll come to thee in all youth’s brightest power, 

As on the day thy faith to mine was plighted, 

And then 1 Ml tell thee weary hour by hour. 

How that spring’s early promise has been blighted. 

I ’ll tell thee of the long, long dreary years. 

That have passed o’er me hopeless, objectle»; 

My loathsome days, my nights of burning tears, 

My wild despair, my utter lonehness; 

My heari-sick dreams upon my feverish bed. 

My fearful longing to be with the dead; 

In the dark lonely night, 

When sleep and silence keep their watch o’er men ; 
False love! in thy despite, 

We two shall meet again! 

Our next extract is named “ The Vision of Life,’* 
a noble lyric :— 

Death and I, 

On a hill so high, 

Stood side by side : 

And we saw below, 

Running to and fro, 

Ail things that be in the world so wide. 

Ten thousand cries 
From the gulf did rise, 

With a wild discordant sound; 

Laughter and wailing, 

Prayer and railing, 

As the ball spun round and roond. 

And over all 
Hung a floating pall 
Of dark and gory veils : 

'T i* the bkxxi of years, 

And the sighs and tears, 

Which this noisome marsh eibstos. 

All this did seem 
Like a fearful dream, 

Till death cried with a jo^ul cry: 
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*<I<ook down! look down! 

It is all mine own, 

Here comes life’s pageant by! ” 

Like to a masqae in ancient revelries, 

With mingling sound of thousand harmonies, 

Soft lute and viol, trumpet-blast and gong, 

They came along, and still they came along! 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, all that e’er 
Peopled the earth, or plough’d th’ unfathomed deep, 
All that breath the universal air, 

And all that in the womb of Time yet sleep. 

Before this mighty host a woman came. 

With hurried feet, and of\ averted head; 

With accursed light 
Her eyes were bright, 

And with inviting hand them on she beckoned, 

Her followed close, with wild acclaim. 

Her servants three: Lust, with his eye of fire. 

And burning lips, that tremble with desire, 

Pale sunken cheek:—and as he stagger’d by. 

The trumpet-blast was hush’d, and there arose 
A melting strain of such soft melody. 

As breath’d into the soul love’s ecstasies and woes. 

Loudly again the trumpet smote the air. 

The double drum did roll, and to the sky 
Bay’d War’s blood-hounds, the deep artillery; 

And Glory, 

With feet all gory. 

And dazzling eyes, rush’d by. 

Waving a flashing sword and laurel wreath, 

The pang, and the inheritance of death. 

He pass’d like lightning—then ceased every sound 
Of war triumphant, and of love’s sweet song. 

And all was silent.—Creeping slow along, 

With eager eyes, that wandered round and round. 
Wild, haggard mien, and meagre, wasted frame. 
Bow’d to the earth, pale, starving Av’rice came; , 
Clutching with palsied hands his golden god, 

And tottering in the path the others trod. 

These, one by one. 

Came, and were gone : 

And afler them follow’d the ceaseless stream 
Of worshipjpers, who with mad shout and scream, 
Unhallow’d toil, and more unhallow’d mirth. 

Follow their mistress, Pleasure, through the earth. 
Death’s eyeless sockets glar’d upon them all. 

And many in the train were seen to fall, 

Divid and cold, beneath his empty gaze; 

But not for this was stay’d the mighty throng, 

Hot ceased the warlike clang, or wanton lays. 

But still they rush’d—along—along—along! 

Are not these lines ** To the Nightingale,” of 
the right sort!— 

How passing sad! Listen, it sings again! 

Art thou a spirit, that amongst the boughs. 

The livelong day dost channt that wondrous strain. 
Making wan Dian stoop her silver brows 
Out of the clouds to hear thee ? Who shall say, 
Thou lone one! that thy melody is gay ? 

Let him come listen now to that one note, 

That thou art pouring o’er and o’er again 
Thro’ the sweet echoes of thy mellow thmt. 

With such a sobbing sound of deep, deep pain. 

I prithee cease thy song! for from my heart 
Thou hast made memory’s bitter waters start. 

And filled my weary eyes with the soul’s rain. 

It is evident to us that Mra. Butler is indebted 
to I^nte as well as to Shakspeare and Milton, for 
the tone and temper of her poetic development. 
The volume before us strangely and strongly re¬ 
minds us of the stem, severe, and complete style 
which marks the lyrical and occasional verses of 
the great Italian bard. We recognize also, we 


say it with regret, the same melancholy and sbf- 
rowful spirit pervading and shadowing many of 
these poems. Minds that have been elevated by 
poetic associations are too apt to look upon that 
sorrow and suflering as a “ fee grief” which is a 
**common” woe; and to resent that as an indi¬ 
vidual calamity, which is in fact the destiny of the 
race. Too much of this feeling perhaps is recog¬ 
nizable in the following verses:— 

“ ’ Tii as Old Tale and often told:* 

Are they indeed the bitterest tears we shed. 

Those we let fall over the silent dead? 

Can our thoughts image forth no darker doom, 

Than that which wraps us in the peaceful tomb T 
Whom have ye laid beneath that mossy grave. 
Round which the slender, sunny grass-blades wave f 
Who are ye calling back to tre^ again 
This weary walk of life ? towards whom, in vain, 
Are your fond eyes and yearning hearts upraised; 
The young, the loved, the honored, and the praise f 
Come hither:—look upon the faded cheek 
Of that still woman, who with eyelids meek 
Veils her most mournful eyes;—upon her brow / 
Sometimes the sensitive blood will faintly glow. 
When reckless hands her heart-wounds roughly tear; 
But patience oftener sits palely there. 

Beauty has left her—hope and joy have long 
Fled from her heart, yet she is young, is young ; 

Has many years, as human tongues would tell. 

Upon the face of this blsmk earth to dwell. 

Looks she not sad ?’t is but a tale of old. 

Told o’er and o’er, and ever to be told,— 

The hourly story of our every day. 

Which when men hear they sigh and turn away; 

A tale too trite almost to find an ear, 

A woe too common to deserve a tear. 

She is the daughter of a distant land;— 

Her kindred are far off;—her maiden hand, 

Sought for by many, was obtained by one 
Who owned a different birthland from her own. 

But what reck’d she of that 7 as low she knelt 
Breathing her marriage vows, her fond heart felt, 
“For thee, I give up country, home, and friends; 
Thy love for each, for all, shall make amends.” 

And was she loved ?—perishing by her side. 

The children of her bosom drooped and died; 

The bitter life they drew from her cold breast 
Flickered and failed;—she laid them down to rest: 
Two pale young blossoms in their early sleep. 

And weeping, said, “ They have not lived to weep.” 
And weeps she yet? no, to her weary eyes, 

The bliss of tears her frozen heart denies; 
Complaint, or sigh, breathes not upon her lips, 

Her life is one dark, fatal deep eclipse. 

[ Lead her to the green grave where ye have laid 
I The creature that ye mourn;—^let it be said: 

“ Here love, and youth, and beauty, are at rest!” 

She only sadly murmurs, “ Blest!—most blest!” 

And turns from gazing, lest her misery 
Should make her sin, and pray to heaven to die. 

At other times, when the mournful truth is 
admitted as a general law, we are inclined to fear 
that it is received with rather too Promethean 
and rebellious a recognition. Take as an illna- 
tration— 

Lines on a Sleeping Child. 

Oh child! who to this evil world art come, 

Led by the unseen hand of him who guards thee, 
Welcome onto this dungeon-house, thy home! 
Welcome to all the woe this life awards thee! 

Upon thy forehead yet the badge of sin 
Hath worn no trace; thou look’st as though from 
heaven, 

But pnm, and guilt, and misery lie withm; 

Poor exile! upom thy happy birth-land driven. 
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.Thine qrw wn mbd hr aeft hM4 of rfnn, 

And kke iin r u flt ed wares th; slumber seemaj 
Tht time’s at hand when ihou miut wi^ to woeph 
Or sleeping, walk a restless world of dream. 

How eft, as day by day life’s burthen lies 
Heaviw and darker on thy ftitiuing soul, 

Wilt tboa towards he&vtn turn thy weary cye^ 

AjmI long lA bittemeM to reach the goal 1 

How oft wilt thou, ^n Time’s flinty road, 

Gaze at thy fwMm early days, m vain; 

Weeping, how oft wilt thou cast down thy lond^ 

And curse and pray, then take it up again! 

How many times shall the fiend Hope, extend 
Her poisonous chalice to thy thirsty lipe! 

How ou shall Love its withering sunshine 
To leave thee only a more dark ecdipee! 

How oft shall Sorrow strain thee in her grasp,—- 
How oft shall Sin laugh at thine overthrow— 
How shall poubt, Despair, and Anguish clasp 
Their knotted arms around thine aching hrpw J 

Oh, living sml, hail to thy narrow cage! 

Spirit of light, hail to thy gloomy cave! 

W^Rie to longing youth, to loathing age, 
Welcome, immortal! welcome to the grave! 

aa adWfwm % 

Thou little star, that in the purple clouda 
Hang’st like a (^w-drop. in a violet bed; 

Fim ^m of evening, glittering op the shrouds, 
mid whose dark lolds the day lies pale and dead, 
As through my tears my soul looks up to thee. 
Loathing the heavy chains that bind it here. 

There com^ a fearful thought that misery 
Perhaps is foujod, even to thy distant sphemr 
Art thou a world of sorrow and of sin. 

The heritage of death, disease, decay; 

A wilderness, like (hat we wander in. 

Where all things fairest, soonest pass away; 

are (here graves in thee, thou radiant world. 
Round which liCe’s sweetest buds fall withered, 
Where hope’s bright wings in the dark earth lie furled. 
And iHrmg hearts are mouldering with the dead I 
Perchance they ^ pot die, that dwell in thee, 
Perchance theirs is a darker doom than o(u»; 
Unchangiag woe, and eudless misery, 

And morning that hath neither days nor bouirsL 
Horrible dream!—0 dark and dismal path, 

Where I now weeping walk, I will not leave thee. 
Earth has one boon for all her children—death: 

Open thy arms, oh mother! and receive mel 
Take off the latter burthen from the slave, 

Give me my birth-right! give-^the grave, the 
grave! 

Other “ Lines, m answer to a q^uestiou,” sug¬ 
gest, however* topics of ceQsolaUQu>^ 

I ’ll tell thee why this weary world meaeemeth 
Rut as the visions light of one who dreameth* 
^ich pass like clouds, leaving no tracebSmd; 
my this siranae life, so full of sin and <bUy. 

In me awakeneth no melancholy, ^ 

Nor leaveth sbide, or sadness, on my mind. 

T is not that udlh an uadisoenimg 
I see the pageant wild go danmng by. 

Mistaking that which falsest is, for ime a 
’T IS not that pleasure hath entwined nto, 

’T k not that sorrow hath eashnned moa 
I bear no badge of roses or of rue. 

But in the inmost chambers of my sotfl 
There is another world, a blessed home, 

O’er which no living power holdcth control 
Anigh to which ill toings do never come. 


There shineth tba glad aanSiglft of olear thought, 
With hope, and faith, holding commanioo 
Over a fragrant land with flowere wioaght, 

Where gu:m the living springs of poesy; 

There speak the voices tnai I love to hear, 

There smile the glances that I love to see. 

There live the forms of those my souj holds dpu, 
Forever, in that secret world, with me. 

They who have walked with me along life’s wajt» 
And severed been by fortune’s adverse tide, ^ 
Who ne’er again, through lime’s Uncertain day. 

In weal or woe, may wander by my side; 

These all dwell here: «or these, whom lifo vVnyt 
Divideih from me, but the dead, the (kad f 
^ose weary ones who to their rest are gone, 
Whose footprints from the earth, have vanished; 
Here dweU they aft; and here wiihia this wn^ 
Like light within a summer sun*cloiid iitiied. 

My spirit dwells. Therefore, this evil bde, 

With all its gilded suares, and foir deceiviugs, 

Its wealth, its want, its pk^ures, aad Us gnaviuga 
Nor frights, nor frets me, by its idle strifo. 

0 thou! who teadest, of thy courtosy, 

Whue’er thou art, I wish the same to. fthsat 

The sonnet <^To a Pidwe,” b touched with 
the fervor ^a4 fluioy of an Italku eompoeitfoo. 
though it is aomewhalimguhff in itg gtra^re 

Oh, serious eyes! how is it that the light, 

The burning rays, that mine pour into ye. 

Still find ye coU, and dead, and dark, a& Djghh—^ 
Oh, jifelcsa eyes! oaa ye not answer met 
Dh lips! whereon mine own so often dwelL 
Hath love’s warm, fearfiil, thrilling touch, no SP^ 
To waken sense in yeoh poi^ry •— 

Oh, breathless lips! can ye npt speak to me t 
Thou soulless mimicry or life ? my tears 
Fall scalding over thee; in vain, in vain: 

I press thee to my heart, whose hopes, and fhars> 
Are all thine own j thou dost not reel the aUlUO. 
Oh, thou dull image! wilt thou not reply 
To my fond prayers, aad wild idolatry f 

** A Lament for the WisealHocoii,” is a lyric qb 
a local theme made to read a univeraal Iabsoo ^ 

The waterfall is calbag me, 

With its merry gleesome flow, 

And the greea boughs are beckoaing qm, 

To where the wild fiowam grew: 

I may not go, I may not go, 

To where (he sunny watere flow, 

To where ^e wild flowers hlowf 
I must stay here 
In prism drear; 

Oh, heavy life, wear on, wear on, 

Would God that thou wert dpne! 

l%e busy miU-whed round aad round 
Goestarniiig with iu recldess soc^ 

And e’er the dam the waters low 
into the foaming stream below, 

And deep aad dark, a^y they giUe, 

To meet the broad, blight livsr'a tide: 

And all the w^ 

They munnuruig say ^ 

Oh,^ child! why ait thow for wwiff 
Come back into the sim, and slimy 
Upon our mossy side!’' 

I may not go, I may not go^ 

To wl^ the goM green waters r«ii| 

Ail sbiumg, in the summer’s mn, 

And leap from off ihednmbwlew 
Into a whirl of boiling suoF, 

Laughing and shouting aa they got 
I must stay here 
tn prison mrear^ 
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Oh, he*iy life, vwr PO. mm <m» 
would Qod tkat thou wert done! 

The soft spring wind goes passing hj, 

Into the forests wide and cool: 

The clouds go trooping through the skfi 
To look down on some glassy pool; 

The sunshme makes the world rejoice^ 

▲ndaU of them, with grade voice 
Call me awa^^ 

With them lo stay, 

The hleesed Uvedbrag wouner’e dagp. 

I may not go, I may not go. 

Where the sweet breathing spring winds 
Nor where the silver clou^ ^ by, 

Across the deep bine sky, 

Nor where the sunshine, warm and bright, 
Comes down Idre a still shower of li(^; 

I must stay here 
la prim drear; 

Oh, heavy Ufe, wear oa, wear on, 

Would that thou wcrt donel 

Oh, that I were a thing with wings! 

A bird, that in a hlay-nedge sings! 

A lonely heather bell that swings 
Upon some wild hill-side j 
Or even a stHy, senseless stone, 

With dailt, green, starry moss o*crgrownj^ 
Round which the waters glide. 

However m u s h the berthen and the m yH e cy of 
ikt univeeee may preaa upon the mmiI of geoiua, 
ita apirit is yet emiMutly aad piofottodfy piono 

Am EvtfUMg Spng, 

Good night, love I 

Hay heaven’s brightest stars watch over thee! 

OoM angels spre^ their wings, and cover thee 1 
And through the night, 

So dark and still, 

Spirits of light 
Charm thee from dll 

My heart is hovering found thy dwellings place, 
night, deaf love! God bless thee i^hifi grace! 

6 k)od night, love! 

Soft luHabies the night-wind sing to thee! 

And on its wii^ sweet odors bxmg tp thee 1 
And in thy dreaming 
May all things deaf. 

With gentle seeming. 

Come smiling near! 

My knees are bowed, my hands are clasped in prayer^ 
Good night, dear love! God keep thee in his care! 

And oat of tim depth of ka religioua wisdom, it 
la untied to estimate aright the ristonary and the 
miMlory in this wq|M ef aaere appearaneea and 
ikidow;~ 

WriUtnafttr tjfcnAiMgM dag at 

Wort they hot dreams t Upon Gie darkening world 
Evening osnras down, the wings of ire are furled, 
On which the day soared to the sunny waat: 

The moon sits calmly, like a aoid at rest, 

Looking ujpon the never-resting earth; 

AM t^ngs in heaven wait on the aoleira birth 
Of night, but where has fled the happy dream 
That at this hour, last night, our lUe md seemf 
Where are the mountains with their tangled hair, 
The leafy hollow, and the rocky stair ? 

Where are the shadows of the scdemu hills. 

And the fresh music of the summer rills I 
Where are the wood-paths, winding, kmg. and steep, 
Aad the great, gtorious rrrer, broad and deep, 

And the mick copses, where soft breeses meet, 

And the wild torrent’s snowy, leaping feet, 


The rustling, rodriag koi^ha, the ruanhlg streama— 
Where are they ai t gone, goDe^ were they but 
dreams? 

And where, oh where are the light footsteps gone. 
That from the mountain-side came dancing downt 
The voices full of mirth, the loving eyes. 

The happy hearts, the human paradise, 

The youth, the love, the life that revelled herc^— 

Are they too gone ?—^Upon Time’s shadowy bmr. 

The pale, cold hours of joys now past are laid, 
Perhaps not soon from memory’s gaze to fede. 

But never to be reckoned o’er agem, 

In all life’s future store of bliss and pain. 

From the bright eyes the sunshine may depart, 
Youth flies—love dies—and from the joyous heart 
Hope’s gashing fountain ebbs too soon away, 

Nor spares one dre^ for that disaetrous day, 

When from the barren waste of after Ufe, 

The weariness, the worldliness, the strife. 

The soul looks o’er the desert of ils way 
To the green gardens of ita early day; 

The paradise for which we vainly moam, 

The heaven, to which our lingering eyes still turn, 
To which our feotsteps aevef ahaU rakHU- 

Sorrow it knowledge; hear what it teacliea 

Impftmfdu, 

Wrlu^ amnof the nMnii,oftha$oaaeablf| 

Thou who within thyself dost not bcMd 
Ruins as great aa these^ though not as old^ 

Canst scarce through life have travelled many a year. 
Or lack’st the spirit of a pilgrim here. 

Youth hath its waUs of strenmh, its towers of pridi^ 
Love its warm hearthrstoneSyMpe its prospects wid^ 
Life’s ftnlress in thee held these one aU^ 

And they have feUen to ruin, or shall feh. 

Knowledge idso fe aemaw; undemtHid thMfr 
from what humoaity musk suftfer:<**« 

Lines, addressed to the YouMg OentlsmeM Zeanhg fee 
Academy at Lenox^ Massachusetts, 

Life is before yc—and while now ye stand 
Eager to spring upon the premised hmd, 

Pair smiles the way, where yet your feet have trod 
But few light steps, upon a floweiy sod: 

Boaad ye arc youth’s gneea bowers, anti to yoiw cytt 
The horfeoa’s line joins earth with the hrig^ skies j 
Daring aad triumph, pleasure, fame, and yij, 
Friendship uuwavermg, love without 
Brave thoughts of noble deeds, and gk^ wfn> 
lake angels, beckon ye to venture on. 

And if o’er the bright scene some shadows rise^ 

Far off they seem, at hand the sunsbiae Uea, 

The distant clouds which of ye pause to fearf 
Shall not a brightness gUd thm when more near? 
Dismay and doubt ye know not, for the power 
Of youth is strong within ye at this hour, 

Anil the great mortal couma srams to ye 
Not so much strife as certain victory— 

A g^ry ending in eternity. 

Life is before ye—oh! if ye could look 
Into the secrets of that sealed book, 

Strong as ye are in youth, and hope, and fiuth, 

Ye should sink down, and falter, ^ Give as death I” 
Gbuld the dread Spi^x’s lips bai ones diselsse, 

And utter but a wnisper of the woes 
Which must overtake ye, in. your lifebng d oom, 

Well might ye cry, Our cradle be our umibl” 

Could ye foresee your spirit’s broken wings^ 

Earth’s brightest triumphs what despised thingB, 
Friendship now feeble, love how fierce a flamui 
Your joy half sorrow, hrdf your glory sh^yn^ 
Hollowness, weariness, and, worst of all, 

Self-scorn t^t pities not its own deep fall, 

Fast gathering darkness, and fast waning lights 
Oh could ye see it aU, ye might, yc might, 
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Cower in the dust, unequal to the strife, 

And die, but in beholding what is life. 

Life is before ye—from the fated road 
Yc cannot turn: then take ye up your load. 

N(-t yours to tread, or leave the unknown way, 

Ye must go o’er it, meet ye what ye may. 

Gird up your souls within ye to the deed, 

Angels, and fellow-spirits, bid ye speed! , 

What though the brightness dim, toe pleasure fade, 
The glory wane,—oh! not of these is made 
The awM life that to your trust is given. 

Children of God! inheritors of heaven! 

Mourn not the perishing of each fair toy. 

Ye were ordained to do, not to enjoy; 

To suffer, which is nobler than to dare; 

A sacred burthen is this life ye bear, 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly; 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin. 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win j 
God guard ye, and God guide ye on your way, 
Young pilgrim warriors who set forth to-day. 

Having obeyed such teaching, and experienced 
such destiny, Mrs. Butler has at length earned the 
right to enforce this admonition:— 

Struggle not with thy life!—the heavy doom 
Resist not, it will bow thee like a slave: 

Strive not! thou shalt not conquer; to thy tomb 
Thou shalt go crushed, and ground, though ne’er 
so brave. 

Complain not of thy life!—for what art thou 
More than thy fellows, that thou shouldst not weep ? 
Brave thoughts still lodge beneath a furrowed brow, 
And the way-wearied have the sweetest sleep. 

Bfanrel not at thy life!—^patience shall see 
The perfect work of wisdom to her given; 

Hold fast thy soul through this high nwstery, 

And it shall lead thee to the gates of heaven. 

We have now quoted enough to show the lofty 
and intellectual attributes of the poetess. After 
aH, however, it is not the specific merit of these 
occasional pieces that attracts us, but the indica¬ 
tion that they give of powers, which, under proper 
ddscipline, are capable of yet better things; for 
we are not blind to the faults or deficiencies of the 
present productions, but accept them as earnest of 
richer treasures to be found in the mine from 
which they have been taken, and, we hope, yet to 
be presented to the public, with all the finish and 
ela^ration of which they are worthy. 


From the United Service Magulaa—ApriL 

REMARKS ON THE CONTEST NOW PENDING 
BETWEEN THE MONTE YIDEAN AND BUE¬ 
NOS AYRBAN REPUBLICS. 

BY AN OFFICER ON THE SPOT. 

Nothing surprises naval officers stationed in 
South America more than the extreme apathy 
i^own by the legislature towards the affairs of 
these young republics; and whilst intelligence 
and information relative to Servia or Greece are 
sought for with avidity, a deaf ear is turned to any 
one who tries to bring public attention to bear on 
the importance of these countries, and the oppor¬ 
tunity so providentially offered for pushing British 
manufactures in comparatively unknown channels. 
Enter into the society of well-informed London 
moo, and make inquiries as to the state of any 


particular part of south America, and you will be 
met by some such answer as ** Really we do not 
know;” or, ** In young countries change* and 
revolutions are so common, that it is impossible to 
understand them.” This was my case before 1 
left England; I sought information everywhere; 
I hunt^ up men who had formerly lived in this 
part of the world, and invariably received similar 
replies, and it is only sines 1 arrived here that 1 
have been enabled to form any opinion of the value 
of these republics to the trading and commercial 
commupity of England. 

Many of your readers may not be aware that the 
two sides of the river Plate are in the hands of 
separate governments, styling themselves the Ar¬ 
gentine Republic and the Republic of the Uru¬ 
guay ; and that between them a most sanguinaiy 
war is now ra^ng, where the most horrible cruei- 
ties are committ^ under our eyes, and where the 
word quarter is unknown. It is difficult to arrive 
at the cause which produced this war, although it 
is certain that the government of Monte Video 
allied themselves with the French during their 
blockade of Buenos Ayres, and were left ** in the 
lurch” when peace was concluded. 

On referring to published documents, it i^peais 
that the British and French ministers plenipoten¬ 
tiary have repeatedly remonstrated on the continu¬ 
ance of a state of things so inimical to commerce, 
offering their good offices as mediators towards 
bringing about a peace; but that on the Iftth 1^ 
cember last, after the loss of a battle, (Arroyo 
Grande,) which apparently placed the Banda Oii- 
ental, with its capital, Monte Video, at the dispo¬ 
sition of the Buenos Ayrean forces, the ministers 
plenipotentiary again interceded, making the fol¬ 
lowing peremptory demands:— 

Ist.—*‘An immediate cessation of hostilities be¬ 
tween the Argentine troops, and those of the re¬ 
public of the Uruguay. 

3M.—That the troops of the Argentine Con¬ 
federation—it being understood that those of the 
republic of the Uruguay shall adopt the same course 
—shall remain within their respective territories, 
and withdraw to them should they have passed 
their frontier.” 

The victorious army totally disregarded this en¬ 
ergetic remonstrance, and marched at once to the 
capital. Misled by the assurances of the foreige 
ministers, and supposing that such threats would 
not prove idle or be held out in vain, the government 
of Monte Video had hitherto neglecteo to provide 
the means of defence; but as Uie crisis became 
imminent, so rose the spi^ of the inhabitanta. 
In an incredibly short time Iney constructed a line 
of fortifications, and covered it with guns; most 
of which had been formerly used as lamp-poats, 
and were dug out of the streets. As quickly was 
a new army raised; a lemon of ftiree thoussad 
French and two thousand Italians, besides the 
natives, bid defiance to the iovadera, and their 
numbers were soon increased by two or three 
thousand negroes; who, in gratitude for an edict 
passed by the chamber of representatives, abolish^ 
ing slavery forever, took up arms in the cause. 
All hope of success on the part of the Buenos 
Ayreans was soon over; they had no heavy artil¬ 
lery, were deficient in the requisites for conducting 
a siege, and were glad to retreat to a strong posi¬ 
tion, and confine themselves to a Uockade by huid, 
where they have remained during the kst eight 
months. 
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‘ Even this dilatory mode of warfire would haTe 
been in time successful, if a joint operation had 
been pennitted by sea; for the Monte Yideans 
bare no vessels of war, and are utterly unable to 
contend with the four or five paltry small craft, 
which the Buenos Ayreans designate by the name 
of navy; when, fortunately for them, at this pe¬ 
riod the Alfred arrived, bearing the broad pendant 
of Commodore Purvis, who, acting in the spirit of 
the note of the 10th December, and, moreover, 
finding that the officer commanding the foree was 
an Englishman, at once refused to allow the town 
to be blockaded. 

A great ijuestion has been raised as to the pro- 

K of the Commodore’s adopting this line; but 
ver, it is believed, received contrary instruc¬ 
tions from the minister, in defanlt of which, he 
was clearly justified in obliging an Englishman in 
command of a foreign force to respect his queen’s 
demands. 

I moreover cannot discover that any precedent to 
the contrary can be cited, either in the tiroes of 
Lord Cochrane or Admiral Guise. Was it rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that, in the absence of any in¬ 
structions, he would allow a town, containing forty 
thousand European inhabitants to be starved! 
Besides, it was in some measure forced upon him; 
because the government declared their intention to 
expel from the town all foreigners who would not 
talm up arms,—^d where were they to go! For 
not one half could be received on board the ships 
of war. 


Thus the wmr had been reduced to a system of 
guerillae, which on the aggregate has produced a 
large loss of life, without any adequate advantage to 
either party. 

In the mean time, earnest appeals were made to 
the governments of France and England; all the 
advantaged consequent on the independence of 
Uruguay were recapitulated; and secret offers 
tended to both for the cession of the whole prov¬ 
ince, rather than it should be allowed to foil under 
the despotism of the man who wields the power of 
the Argentine republic. Eagerly did they await 
the answer to these, and dreadful was the despair 
depicted upon the countenance of all, when it be¬ 
came known that the conduct of the two govern¬ 
ments would be guided by a strict neutrality,— 
that intervention was out of the question, and that 
the blockade by sea would be flowed. All ap¬ 
peared to be over, when suddenly people were 
lo be seen oonvereing in groups of twos and tiunees; 
and on the following day the enigma was solved by 
a deelaratkm from the Brasilian minister, that he 
was instructed by his government, under no dr- 
eumstances to allow the blockade; and that the 
Bramhaii commodore had been furnished with 
orders to employ his foree, if necesssry, to prevent 
the xnterruptian of vessels bearing the Brasilian 

That a strong feeling on the part of the English 
in fovorof Monte Video does exist there is no 
doubt; and it becomes necessary to give a general 
outline of our reasons without embarrassing the sub¬ 
ject with statistics and figures; which, however 
interesting they may be to the politiciao and mer¬ 
chant, are unnecessary for a proper conception of 
the whole subject. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine of May 
fost slates that ** aa advantageous treaty of oom- 
meree” is formed *‘with the young and rising 
iopublic of Monte Video,” and that in the event of 
the fiiilure of the treaty with Brazil, it will secure 


m 


** easy access for British wares in the territory of 
Rio Grande, lying on the borders of the repubHe 
of the Uruguay, and far the most extensive, though 
not the most populous, of Brazilian provinces.” 
This is very just, and well describeo, and is in 
itself a sufficient reason to induce os, now that the 
treaty has foiled, to look with great suspicion upon 
an inimical government, who would by every means 
in their power interfere with our trade, cripple it 
with duties, and naturally endeavor to drive it 
back to Buenos Ayres. A glance at the map will 
show how efilectually the Buenos Ayrean despot, 
Rosas, has excluded us from the commerce of the 
magnificent rivers discharging themselves into the 
Plate. Possessing the little island of Martin Gar¬ 
cia, which comma^s their embouchures, he claims 
to himself the sovereignty of these waters, and 
treats with contempt the longings of Paraguay and 
the countries watered by the Parana and Uruguay; 
and by the most cunning means has created a be¬ 
lief that their inhabitants are averse to foreign 
intercourse, and are desirous of remaining in the 
same state as when governed by FranCia; and it 
is generally reported that the commissioner sent 
from England was impressed with these ideas; 
although I well know, on the best authority, that 
if the natives had dared to speak the truth, the 
very reverse is the case. Can any one wonder 
then, that with this before his eyes, and being 
guided by the past, the British merchant has a 
horrbr of foiling under the sway of such a man! 

A very contrary feeling has invariably actuated 
the Monte Videans. They are essentially a com¬ 
mercial nation,—they have encouraged the immi¬ 
gration of foreigners; by a, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, low tariff they have, in a short period, created 
an almost unheard-of tr^e; and by zealously ad¬ 
hering to a metallic currency they have inspired 
confidence in British merchants, and enabled them 
to give long credits, and conduct their commerce 
on a sure ^ting; nor was this all,—an opening 
was made, by the general security of the coun¬ 
try, for agriculturists of small capital; and many 
English had begun to avail themselves of it, and 
embark in farms for breeding cattle, receiving as a 
return an enormous profit for their money. In 
fact, so evident were the advantages held out, that 
idmost all the British houses esublished at Buenos 
Ayres had seen it for their interest to have connex¬ 
ions or branches at Monte Video. 

The demands for British cloths, cottons, and afl 
sorts of hardware, is immense ; no foreign nation 
can compete with us in these articles; and even 
Manchester silks, although dearer than French, 
find a foir market here,—in fact, it would bp 
endless to particularize any branch of trade; afi 
would thrive with proper countenance and pra^ 
lection from the home government, and new 
markets would be substituted for those which have 
been swept away by the force of competition and 
the German league. 

Again, bear in mind, that, if Rosas succeeds m 
grasping both sides of the Plate, it is efifectually in 
bis power to shut out the whole of our commerce, 
to reestablish whidh would first provoke an endless 
war, and cost an incalculable expense; wheread, 
quarrel when you may with Rosas, so long As 
Monte Video is independent, no sensible loss in 
trade would be felt. 

But a heavy blow and great discouragement” 
have been bestowed on the British merchants; 
confiding on the note of the lOlh December, feel¬ 
ing assured that when the British lion shows his 
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laeih he is prepiu«d to bite, lliey heve adTueed 
eotaiiderabte loane lo the dt facto ^▼ernmeiit^ 
(And, Kiark, with the govenmient with which we 
have negotiated a treaty,) and although it ia but 
reaaonable to suppose that future govemmeots wUl 
be nade respomiible, still the payments will be W 
driblets, and spread, like the eTerlasting Danish 
olaiaas, over a series of years. Add to this the 
system of long credits, producing a train of out* 
standing debts, which can never is repaid, and the 
ysin of fnany is inevitable. If the strcsigeet ap^ 
pearances of interference by England Me to be 
considered as their excuse, these men are estitied 
Is it; aad those only are to blame who misled 
them with false and unjustifiable hopes. 

These are some of the reasons why meiehanis 
And Englishmen on the spot erabraoe with ardor 
^ Monte Yidean cause. The hour of Ekiropeas 
interierence most come, postpone it as you may; 
and far better would it have been, having already 
avowed our wishes, to have, in conjunction with 
EVance, boldly supported them, rather than have 
lowered the dignity of our flag by making a hostile 
declaration, and neglecting lo employ adequate 
nseaiis for hs support. 

Tbeaavai Ibroea on the east cosst of South Amer^ 
aca am ample to have maintained the independence 
cf the Uruguay ; the very attuatkm of the invading 
army placed it at cor mercy, and it only required 
our tntsntieas to be made known^ and no general, 
with dne regard to the safety of his comma nicatioBs, 
Woold have dared to remain in the position held 
hf the intading army : without a blow our policy 
would have hem aoeemplished. Occupy the river 
Si, Lucee by oar gun-boats, and the Buenos A yrean 
hray woald have been totally isolated from all sup- 
plks of every aert er kind. 

Having Urns endeavored to assign some of the 
mmses why the English are so much interested in 
dhe vesuk, Hmay be as weB to explain how Rosas has 
managed to thiow dust in the of her Majesty’s 
minister at Buenos Ayres. To have marched an 
mmy, entirely oompoaed of Buenos Ayreans, for 
Ihe avGwed purpose of ocospying Monte Video, 
wonM have solv^ all; France and England sever 
could have pennitted H, and Biasil, darmed for 
Imr boundary, would at once have dedared war. 
He, therefore, placed a Monte Yidean at the head 
d hm array, declared that his only intoution was 
to reinstate him in his presidential chair, and that 
heing accompliabei, the army would retire. Now, 
io ondentaad tkm clearly, it may he as well to say 
a £bw words on this said General Oribe, according 
lo the eomtitutieQ of the country, formerly elated 
mesideiit of the republic, wfatcb situation he oohm- 
Isrti^ abdicated beibre the onstomaiy tens had ex* 
fixed. 

He aaid in his note of resignation, dated 83d d 
Octaher, l€i38, that being eonvisced that hm 
hemaioing in ipower is the only obstacle in the was 
of restoring to it the peace and tranquillity whidii 
at so winch needs, he comes before year bunorable 
assembly to depose that authority which, as the 
nrgan of the nation, you had confided lo him.” 

What right, therefore, has this tnaa to intrade 
himself again on his oouniry, and seek to recover 
that post which, by his own free will, he relin* 
t|Ufsbed! Nor does he oome at the head of a 
native army, or in any way divide the aatiomd 
opinion; he is neither more nor less thn the tool 
of Rosss, placed there to blind the public eye, and 
give the struggle the character of a civil war, with 
mioh foreigiieiB would, in reality, have ao oni* 


cem, mud is, of course, boaad hand and foot la 
Buenos Ayrean interest, and, se kog as bs mi^ 
he St the bead of afiairs, would never dare te diflsf 
with his prelector; so that, save and except ia 
name, Monte Video might be considered to be ae 
kmger a separate state, bat part and parcel ef the 
Argentine Ceniederatieii. It is the fuU aasannsa 
of this thst fass thiven the French and Italisni ta 
anaa; they fight for the land of their adt^tian, sad 
resisi the strenuous endeavom of their mhuslem 
sad eeesuls to induce them to deaeae their aitoSk 
They recoBeet the maxim promulgated bry Rosm 
on a former occasion, ** Men do not mahe treaties 
with trgem, they set traps for them, sad when foey 
foil into thM they kill them.” 

Strangers are much struck with ihe difibrenoo 
ia the (hameter of the two towns, Monte Vide# 
and Buenos Ayrea. In the fonner all is gaiety 
asd cheerfulaeas, the crowd of sbij^hig lying ia 
the port is a clear proof of the value of the iia^ 
and the Inna and hustle in the streeta show its 
aoth^; here aU is free, and the nest opposite 
omions are openly promulgated. Not So m 
Buenos Ayres. The extrsordinaxy quietness of 
the town will first ourprise him; he will meet 
every one wealing red bst-bands aad the ^ctaro 
of Rosas, aad usderaealh wrtUea, ” Death to the 
savage Unttaaciaaeven the pitests are not 
exempted from wearing this happy device, nor an 
the wooaen pecmitied to tie thw hsir with si^ 
other color hot red. Next ho wBl ptohably meet 
a friend to whom he will loudly express his wonder, 
and than he will be si onoe stopped by Piay,eay 
no more, or you will oompromiee me; all here sta 
spies, and i shall be a inarhed man for the Ms* 
shores Club;” he will be awoke in the night by the 
watohman crying the hour,aoco m panted ly Death 
to the savage, fothy Unitaaoiss;” aad when hfo 
bill is to be paid in the morning, he will be sur¬ 
prised by the foightful ameuai, until it is explained 
to him that ihe dollars ate paper, aad that, 6mm 
worth 4s. 8d., now they are worth fid.; and than 
he will aadeTstaad how oomfortable the aMfshaat 
moat feel, w^ having sold hit goods is ths sfstsii 
of long credit, when probably tho dollar was worth 
9d. or lOd., is now to b. raid i. doUsia worth 
odIt 8d. 

(me ward on the Mssholroa Ukib. As ssi Eng* 
lishman, 1 foaoied the dub to bo oompooed of gen* 
tlamen po s s es si n g pulitiotl opiaiona, bat I wm sasn 
undeceived, and iMrnt that the membem are nei¬ 
ther Bsota nor lest than hired mffiana in the pay ef 
Rosas, and that they anscnipuloudy lop d[ tho 
head tif any one whom he may point oat, aad m 
net over oemmoniooa aboat the forma of a tiiaL 
Such as a brief outHne of the stale of society ia 
fioonos Ayres, ruled bv die most honrid despotism 
that can be imagined, nr surpassing Frsneia in his 
waiat days. Ehoboldened by ihe appsrent apathy 
of Europe, they now threaten the lives of foreign¬ 
ers when opposed; and repeatedly daring this War 
has the le^iig article of the ffovemment pipm 
<(«saetto Mercantil) teemed wito threats, that if 
Eoghuid or France should not allow the blorknda 
to be enforoed on ” the Unitaham,'* 

the goverament might be uneble to restnio dm 
popular hidigoadon; in other words, they would 
let loose their gang of murderers; and 1 find that 
our minister, in A note of IBlh November, 1848, 
remonstrated oflfoiaHy, that a considerable at se m 
hlage of people, accompanied by persons ia tha 
military and dvd employMitto of govoTumsat, 
ponded the streets with military musie; and it 
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Uierd werd reiMMited the etefn eriee «(f I 
** Death to foreignete, Math to the Basqoee/* on 
MMsiogf by the house of the French tniiii8ter,CeilBt > 
M Lq^. He ihen l^roeeeda to say, *‘that tl]^| 
Was pemitted hi the ptesenoe of persons in lie 
employnieet of governmefii.’* 

And are we to remain passive t^tasots in this; 
Struggle t So, alas I it appears* ^re)y itenlYTe**: 
ilSfires a fkhhM and tme representation of aihiie | 
to be made ptfMic, to induce the govemmemt to; 
nse a moral interference in behalf or this repnMie, | 
lie child of their own ereation. | 

Let it not be snpposed, that by the ooonpaiien, 
Of Monte Video tM struggle will be conehided,; 
and that commerce will flow in its original chan* 
nels; such an event will only prolong it* Notwith¬ 
standing their viotmty, dost^t, and language, no 
two nations on the fice of the earth nSore coMially 
detest each other, than do these two republkis., 
Peace, On the terms of fbreign eontrOl and sapte- 
macy, can never he eflbcted, and beyond the pre¬ 
cincts of the town perpetaal war woidd be carried 
on* How,then, is cattle to be raised, and the feiSi^ 
Ural produce of the country cultivated t Through-: 
Out the land one genetal scene of pillage and do- 
vastatton would ensue; the estanciero (or fanner) 
Would be unable to dwell on his property ; and the 
small ^antity of cattle raised, would be seised by 
the arm^ arid of course not paid fbr* The ex-; 
ports to Ev^land from this part of South America, 
honsist entirely of hideB^ hones, oil, and tallow; 
and wonderfully favorable as this part of the coun¬ 
try unquestionably is for breeding cattle^ under; 
such a state of things, an entire stop would bc put, 
to H* ! 

I canuSi do better than Htustrate this uubjeot by; 
an event which has but recendy occuitm, andi 
filled every breast with horror. A most reepecta- 
ble Englishman, of the name of Himes, resided on 
his proMrty, thirty mites iVom a considerable town 
haH^ Celenia ; he had been a resident there forty 
years, was married to a wouiaa of the country, 
and hM, durn^ many troubles, invariably remaiaed 
aeotral, and lived quietly and respectably; but he 
Somitiitted the monstrous fouh of showing hospi¬ 
tality and hhidneSB to British officers, whese duty 
might Call thCfU io Oolonia; and as they aVe all 
fkvorable to the Monte Videa/n cause, and as the 
town is in the hands of the Buenos Ayrean army, 
be soon became obnoxious to them. His house 
was oonseqnently beset by regular soldiers, and 
himself and two servants murdered in the most 
baihareus way. Remonstrances, both on the part 
Of the commodore and the minister at Buenes 
Ayr^, were of course made, but wcfre readily 
parried by excuses and assurances that every effort 
Should be made to bring die offenders to justice, 
Which, up to this moment, has not been successful. 
And this is the third murder of British eubjects, 
all of Which Vemain unrevenged. Who, therefore, 
would venture to dwell upon his property, and be 
placed at the mercy of men under no eonr^, who 
make a ley of human life to sport with, as liheir; 
yasstons may incline them! 

A fow words more on this curious trade. The 
Value of the live bulleel: is idwut ffre shillings; 
but when killed, to so good an account do they 
%um the Iride and bones, that in reality the buyer 
has the flesh for nothing; the hide is of course 
saHed, then all the fat and grease is steamed into 
tallow; the oil is extracted fVom the hones, which 
ate subsequently sent to England for Wianute. Of 
late years several emigrants have arrived hete to 


IBS 

Onieafer to establisli shecqj^ann, but tln^ haWi 
ptecsedsa on a wuung prineiple. Mutton in itoolf 
is of no value ; the Gaucho will not touch it: Ito 
pronooBoes it tast^ess, and devoid of sufficient 
noarishment to afford euppott, and oftentimes will 
throw a whole sheep into the fire of the oil and 
grease fbtnaees. Upon the wool, Ihersfore, he 
entirely depends, and the profito on its sale aiu asl 
Suffimently great to make an adequale retom. 

1 am told by eBtancieron, Wist the gala day of 
the year, is ** the cattle^rknig.” As the hMS 
roam nneontrolled over an immense extent of 
ground, generally in company with othem, this 
oMration is liable to much abuse; and it» part 
of the law of the country that proper notice matt 
previouely be given to the neighbm. . When all 
are assembled, the process Of lassoing** eonr- 
mences, and each anim^ is masked wHh the 
ewtiev*s device; and sueh pcufoct sdepUs ate IhS 
Peons and herdsmen at recogfiibiHig theh own 
beasts, that although Some thoaeands ale to be 
marked, and select^ from the geneftd hetd^ Wiey 
iwrOy make a mistake, and piioh upon a sttengen 

Many sensible people, divmg into futurity , mVS 
been M to imagine that before matry yearn fito 
independeiit departmont of Monte Yideo^ end per** 
haps her neighbors, wiH be converted kite a FrMCh 
colony; and indeed there ate good grounds for eo 
thinking. Their popolati«n ntnoUUts to 10,000, 
and this number has Wn nntmalfy mneh swellea 
^ em i g tan ts from the semhetii paxts of France. 
1m Constitution dedares every Mw to have the 
right of voting for a repieeentative; and all for* 
eigners can naturalize themselves. This alone 
renders such a body of men firnnidshle; and by a 
recent act of the Cham^ of Reptesentatives, all 
Who have token up arms in behalf of the eoantry, 
are entitled to a oertahi grant of land, which in a 
very devor paper drawn up by a Frenchman, and 
sent to France, is declared to be in the highest 
degree fonile, and admirably siuiated fo? co^hd 
purposes; and when we bear in mind that the 
proteeterate of the repubhe has been already ofi* 
fered to France, there is just cause to Vendm on 
watcMully alive to any measures which may be 
adopted by that governmenlt. B is certainly true, 
that the capital of the country is entirely in the 
hands of Englishmen ,-^that these men trade on 
that capital,-^re men of straw, and therefore 
borne down by English inffuence; so they may 
have been up to this lime; but now they have 
leamt their weight, and been iss^t hew to act In 
a body, they will not forget the French legion, or 
how to employ it to the best advantage. More¬ 
over, Che time may come when the IMans, who 
are even more numerous, may sigh for a govern^ 
ment, and unite with the French to ohtoin a per¬ 
manent peace. On these pohHs we cannot be loo 
Watehfol: it is of vital importance to England fosx 
the republic of the Uragui^ should retain ito hide*- 
pounce; Whether it mSy he meiUiced by France uT 
Rosas, should make litile difference; the prineiple 
is the same: it is directly contrary to our iffitei^ 
that any power should hoki this key of foe Plate 
and its magnifioent tributaries, powerfol enough 10 
close the navigation of these waters to BrttiBh com¬ 
merce ; nnd, as I have said b^are,Overy hour that 
we withhold our veto, win bring in ite train in- 
creased difficuhies. 

And here I shall take leave of the nul^ci for 
the present, whh a foil httemfon to Wansimt, be¬ 
fore long, a (bw moic remarks on ibis part of 
South Amerioa, whidh is unfortunately an com- 
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pklftly blotted (tom the ndtiee of public meiiy aa if 
such a oouotry did not exist on the face of the 
flobe. 

From Um Aufost No. 

No. n. 

Thb appearance of affairs in the Republic of the 
.Uruguay baa in no way changed for the better 
since my last observations on them. General 
Oiihe still besieges Monte Video by land« and 
Admiral Brown, with the Buenos Ayrean squad- 
ion, does his best to reduce it by sea; and yet the 
.war appears as far from a termination as ever. 
Abandoned by France and England, to whom 
Monte Video had successively clung for help, she 
has recently received the finishing stroke from the 
Brasilians, who, frightened as it were at their own 
shadow, hastily recalled their minister, because he 
bad literally fulfilled their orders, and lost no time 
in making their excuses to Ro^, thus meriting 
the soubriquet by which they have so long been 
designated aa the ** Brava Gente.” But in pro¬ 
portion to the gravity of these disappointments, 
has been the energy of its rulers; laying aside all 
attempts at concealment or duplicity, they publish- 
ad a manifesto, and made their exact state known 
to the public at large; they appealed to the oour- 
age, unanimity, and patriotism of their defenders, 
contrasting the advantages already promised to 
them at the conclusion of the war, with the rexa- 
tions and taxes to which they would be subjected 
if their adversaries prevailed, and finally succeeded 
in producing a better feeling amongst the troops 
than had at any previous penod existed. 

No more convincing proof could be given of the 
talent of a government; to keep an army together 
composed of French, Italians, Negroes (formerly 
slaves,) and voluntary exiles from Buenoe Ayres, 
is no easy task. Prior to the war, these men 
were exercising a peaceable and thriving trade, and 
as shopkeepers had an abhorrence of fighting; and 
even when they took up arms, they m^e a resei^ 
vation that their services should be confined to the 
defence of the town, and that they should never be 
called upon to serve in the opeo country. At this 
moment they are taking their daily turn of duty at 
the outposts, and are engaged in a guerilla almost 
every morning. That the French troops should 
xemain so united is certainly most extraordinary, 
for their admiral, Monsieur Massien de Clerv^, 
has, in oomplianee with orders from France, in¬ 
sist^ on their relinquishing their national tricolor 
eockade and colors, and their consul has endea¬ 
vored to establish, that as they now serve under 
Monte Videan eoUm, they are no longer entitled 
to claim protection as subjects of France, and have 
entirely torfeited their nationality; and so anxious 
are the authorities to induce their countrymen to 
Abstain from entering into the contest, that all 
those who do not belong to the French volunteera 
(as they are now oall^,) are daily relieved with 
money at the oonsulate, and powerful bribes are 
held out to induce the soldiers to desert. 

There is oue most extraordin^ character in the 
aimy, who claims special mention, and who goes 
by the general comiomen of *VCookaey Sam,” and 
is of course ao Englishman. This fellow com¬ 
mands a detached force of vagabonds, varying 
from fiffy to seventy in number, of all countries. 

lives at the ontposts, ooenpies a house which 
he has banicadoed, and which he holds unaided 
against the whole of the enemy's force, and 
although the outposts are always called into the 
town Mfore dark, and he is in consequence thrown 


•Btiiely on his own resources, has in no one ia- 
stance yetjbeen obliged to retreat within the lines. 
The feats of gallantry he and his party perform 
are quite extraordinary, and ** Don Samuel” is 
universally admitted to he the bravest man in the 
army. Tnis roan fights clearly for the love of 
fighting; he is subject to no control; in the mid¬ 
dle of the night he has frequently opened his fire 
on a body three or four times as numerous se hie 
own; heavy firing alaims the town; every one 
rushes to the lines, and after all it turns out to be 
Sam, who, by sending buglers in difi^erent direc¬ 
tions, has led the enemy to employ a large de¬ 
tach^ force, and amongst whom be is making 
great slaughter. The pay he gets is a mere trifie, 
and as the booty is stUl less, I may fairly assume 
that, like many other Englishmen, (or 1 should 
say Irishmen,) he fights fur fighting's sake. What 
brought this mao to South America no one knows; 
prior to the war, he exercised the noble trade of 
** crimping,” by which he gained a livelihood. 
He is short and sturdy, mild in bis appearance and 
manner, and would certainly not lead one to sup¬ 
pose him so daring a fellow. And here I may he 
permitted to remark, by way of digressioo, that his 
mode of discipline amongst his band is most 
severe; corporal punishment is unsptringly aA’ 
ministered, and aubmioed to by the volunteers, 
who consider it no permanent disgrace. Hear 
this, all ye abolitionists and theorista and specula¬ 
tors in the House of Commons; and I believe that 
if the votes of soldiers and sailors were taken, a 
large majority would be in. fiivor of the contina- 


ance. 

But before I quit the infantry of the army of 
Monte Video, I must not forget the black renmeots. 
When a guerilla has been going on, it has fre¬ 
quently b^n my amusement to watch these sable 
gentlemen ; they certainly are not the best of 
shots, but they amply make amends for their 
ignorance on that score by |heir extreme oonrage; 
nothing daunts them, forward they go, and never 
appear to consider the consequences. They aia 
cheerful, contented, and happy, do aa they are 
told, and are consequently eapital cards in the 
bands of any general. Were the fitte of this con¬ 
test to depend upon the infantry, I sbonld have no 
fear for the result; but unfortunately there is 
every reason to believe that, even if the now-dia¬ 
pers^ squadrons of cavalry were joined together, 
General Oribe would numerically have the advaa- 
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The cavalry system of warfare is most curious; 
each soldier has Jive horses, and even then he is 
not certain of being well mounted in all parts of 
the country. The animals are never shod, and 
therefore those accustomed to the ground of grass 
provinces, when taken to the Minas province, 
abounding in sand and stone, soon become lame 
and perfectly useless. A knowledge of this in¬ 
fluences a general in his dispositioos; for where 
so much depends upon the horse, few lives are 
ever lost in an attack; but whenever the day turns 
against a party, the slaughter begins; no provision 
is ever m^e to secure a retreat,—so the swiilest 
horse overtakes the slowest, and the pursued is 
run through with a lance. In the pwtical 
knowledge of this sort of war, General Rivera is 
said to be preeminent, and has certainly the confi¬ 
dence of every man in the counti^; thoroughly 
acquainted with the ground, he performs the most 
extraordinary combinations, dispersing and m- 
forming his men as circumstances may reqidie; 
and when common repute proclaims Rivera annihi- 
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he as suddenly appears at the head of a 
numerous body of cavalry, sprung, as it were, 
from the ground. A good horseman, brave and 
open in heart and purse, as ready to spend bis 
mone^ aAer a battle as he was before to accumu¬ 
late It, kind and conciliatory in his manner, he 
unites in himself the qualities calculated to win the 
heart of the Gaucho, and, consequently, as long 
as he remains banished from power, or what he 
may imagine to be his proper situation, there will 
be no peace for the Banda Oriental. 

1 have seen one or two cavalry guerillas; they 
ride towards each otlier without any apparent or¬ 
der, and as they pass, fire their carbines from the 
hip; but little damage is of course done in this 
way, and the lance and sword appear principally 
used in the retreat; but if a man should fhll 
wounded, and his comrades are hard pressed, they 
throw a lasso round him, one end of which has been 
previously made fast to the horse^s girths, and 
off they gallop, dragging the poor wounded man 
along the ground at the best pace. 

As long as the government de facto entertained 
hopes of assistance or interference from foreign 
nations, the war on their part was conducted on 
civilised principles, but now they appear to have 
thrown off all restraint, and to have abandoned 
themselves to the full swing of their natural fe¬ 
rocity. Then they endeavored to cajole observers 
with their superior progress in civilization; now 
their object appears to be to rival that enemy, 
whom they have so loudly abused, in atrocities. 
The last example, which occurred only two days 
ago, may suffice. In a guerilla, an officer fell 
wounded, with a ball in his breast; he was taken 
prisoner, and brought into the town, and the ball 
immediately extracted. The next day he went 
through the form of a mock trial, and was sen¬ 
tenced to be shot. Now this man had never 
home arms on their side; it is true he was an 
Oriental, and belonged to the republic, but as he 
had not served in the army, he cannot be consid¬ 
ered a deserter; and yet on that plea was con¬ 
demned. The truth is, the victim was a rich 
tradesman, whose property it was of some impor¬ 
tance for the government to get hold of. Was 
there ever such a refinement of cruelty as thist 
If the man was to be tried on a capital charge, why 
keep him so long in suspense, and in intense agony 
from his wound, instead of proceeding to his trial at 
once t Poor fellow, when his eyes were covered, 
there was no symptom of fear, but his countenance 
indicated the agony he was suffering from his 
wound. And there are thirty men-of-war lying be¬ 
fore Monte Video, and such crimes and atrocities are 
permitted! How strange it is that the Spanish 
character appears everywhere to delight in blood. 
The cruellies of the war in the northern provinces 
of Spain rivalled the atrocities of this, and yet on 
both sides all is so well concealed under the cloak 
of politeness and refinement of manner. 

As a contrast to the armies and their deeds, it is 
delightful to be able to speak in high terms of 
praise of the Buenos Ayrean navy, commanded by 
Admiral Brown, an officer well known to all naval 
men who have served in this part of South Amer¬ 
ica since 1814. So long a residence amonnt 
these savages appears in no way to have tinged the 
character of the old English sailor; as gallant in 
battle as he is merciful to the fallen foe, he never 
has forgotten the county that gave him birth, and, 
whatever may be his mults, merits, on that ac¬ 
count alone, a full meed of praise. In a former 
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paper I alluded to the reign of tenor at Bneooc 
Ayres, to the system of espionage, and the total 
check given to the free expression of opinion. As 
a reward for long services rendered to the Argen¬ 
tine provinces. Admiral Brown was invited to a 
public dinner, where the horrible customary toast, 
** Viva la Republica—^mucren los salvagios unita- 
rios,” was given; all filled, and drank it, except 
Brown, who, acknowledging the first part, “ Viva 
la Republica,” neatly added, that the world was 
big enough for all, and declined drinking the rest. 
No other man could, I am confident, be found in 
Buenos Ayres who would dare to follow his ex¬ 
ample. 

He is now rapidly going down the vale of life, 
but it is to be hoped that he will leave some mem¬ 
oranda behind him, whereupon to frame a history 
of his times, which, from his having been necessa¬ 
rily much mixed up with most of the leading char¬ 
acters in the Plata provinces, would prove as inters 
esting as instructive. 

The present government of Monte Video has 
recently granted us a treaty for the exclusive right 
of steam navigation on the Uruguay, and there are 
men of capital now residing here who have pur¬ 
chased extensive tracts of mrest, for the puipose 
of supplying wood as fuel, and who are ready to 
provide vessels, and embark in the enterprise, as 
soon as the state of the country may permit. One 
would imagine that this alone would induce us to 
use every exertion in behalf of Monte Video. Our 
treaty with Brazil expires in 1844, and at present 
there appears no prospect of our being able to con¬ 
clude another on favorable terms; but by the fires 
navigation of this river she is entirely at our mercy; 
oar goods may be conveyed into the heart of Bra¬ 
zil free fVom any duty, and that country, with its 
immense extent of coast, would soon find that the 
expense of supporting a general system of coast¬ 
guard would prove far more ruinous than any ap¬ 
parent loss which might accrue firom a relaxation 
of the tariff. Experience has long proved that 
with nations, as well as men, it is unadvisable to 
relinquish an alternative when t^ng to accom¬ 
plish an end; and surely the rule is especially ap¬ 
plicable to this country at the present moment. 

Besides this, a man high in office, and in tht 
confidence of General Oribe, assured me, only the 
other day, that one of his first acts on succeeding 
to power would be to conclude a treaty with Bra¬ 
zil for the delivering up political offenders on both 
sides; and as this measure is much more essential 
to the internal prosperity of Monte Video tham 
Brazil} the latter country would not forget to insist 
on the Uruguay being closed,—a point which 
every one must see is of so much value to herself. 

But let us leave the Banda Oriental for a time, 
and take a cursory view of the rivers which dis¬ 
charge themselves into the Plata, and the political 
and commercial consequences which might attach 
to them if the present restriction was removed, and 
their course thrown open to the navigation and trade 
of the world; and let me ask, are we, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the first commercial country in the world, 
to permit people barely merging from a state of 
haroarism to close the mouths of rivers leading 
firora the Atlantic to the Cordilleras Mountains in 
the west, and almost joining themselves to the 
magnificent “ Amazon” in the north ! They pro¬ 
duce lines of navigable waters, I may say unparal¬ 
leled in the globe; and are we tamely to look on, 
and sufihr a man who rules through the terror of 
the few, against the voice of the many, to exclude 
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commerce and ci^liaation from the rich countries 
through which these waters run ? 

Dr. Francia no longer rules in Paraguay, and 
its people sigh for an outlet for the productions 
of that favored land. Seek for Paraguay on the 
map. See how surrounded it is by rivers; ob¬ 
serve its latitude ; and it requires but little consid¬ 
eration to discover that all the tropical produc¬ 
tions will there be found : cotton, sugar, rice, and 
coffee would there, under proper management, 
make us perfectly independent of Brazil. This 
cannot, in my opinion, be too much dwelt upon. 
Open these rivers, as reason, justice, and humanity 
dictate, and the insolent slave-dealing Brava 
Gente** is at your feet. Deeply to be lamented is 
it that amidst all the numerous theories, schemes, 
and speculations of the conscientious opponents 
of slavery, this idea has never struck them ; and 
would that Lord Brougham could be persuaded to 
employ a little of his eloquence to ensible the free- 
grown sugars of Paraguay to compete with the 
slave-grown sugars of Brazil. For internal Amer¬ 
ican commerce Paraguay is preeminently situated; 
there is ten feet of water in the river at all times 
of the year far above Assumcion, and its forests 
abound with wood well calculated for ship-building. 
The best matd yerba is grown in this province, an 
article more extensively used in South America 
than tea in England. 

The British government not long ago made an 
effort to conclude a treaty, or at all events to estab¬ 
lish relations with Paraguay, and, according to 
general report, signally failed. Numerous causes 
are of course assigned by old residents in the coun¬ 
try well acquainted with the habits of the people ; 
.and as there is a general coincidence of opinions on 
;8ome of the leading points, we may fairly suppose 
«that the aggregate of the whole is not very far 
ifrom the mark. 

Previous to the mission leaving Buenos Ayres 
lit became, of course, necessary to solicit permission 
.from the Dictator, General Rosas, and also to re¬ 
quest assistance and letters of recommendation, 
Imth of which he professed himself ready to give. 
His principal minister advised our envoy to pro¬ 
vide himself with some books written by a French¬ 
man, in the reign of Napoleon, for the avowed 
purpose of showing what he supposed to be the 
commercial ambition of England, and to dissemi¬ 
nate them as he went along; moreover, it is gener¬ 
ally believed that Rosas sent agents through the 
• country to circulate all sorts of reports relative to 
the visit, and to inspire dislike ana distrust on the 
part of those with whom he was likely to have 
communication. No better means could have been 
ad(mted to ruin the proceedings. The very name 
of Rosas is abhorred in Corrientes and Entre Rios, 
and so naturally he found himself shunned by all. 

Some clever friends also advised the diplomatist 
to arm himself with vaccinating matter for the 
small-pox, which being administered to a few ig¬ 
norant people, and havmg shown itself very freely, 
they took fright, and became effectually confirm^ 
in the idea that his visit had no good object; and 
so, as he went along, he found himself received with 
coininon civility, coldly administered in as small 
portions as possible,—and nowhere did he succeed 
in obtaining practical information which could be 
uimed to much account. 

I learnt from good authority, also, that the per¬ 
sonal manner of the agent was uot calculated to 
forward his views in Paraguay. Secluded from 
the world for so many years, the Paraguayans en¬ 


tertain a great distrust of all foreigners, are eav- 
tious and guarded in their advances, and expect m 
similar return on the part of the persons they sre 
dealing with. Now, reports says that onr coon- 
tijman was possess^ of that winning fiwnkness 
of manner so admirably calculated to promote a 
feeling of confidence and regard towards a person 
in Europe, but tending to a directly opposite end 
in that country. Even in Monte Video this de¬ 
meanor is much assumed; the man who conskfen 
himself of high merit, and who perhaps occupies 
an important situation, will generally be found 
silent and retiring in his habits, return monosyl¬ 
lables fur answers, and looking out from under the 
corners of his eyes; and the more one travels into 
the interior the more evident is the assumption of 
what we should call mock-modesty. So the mis¬ 
sion failed, and Rosas probably rejoiced in the full 
success of his stratagem. But even yet the meas¬ 
ure was not complete; the question arose as to 
who had circulated reports injurious to the object 
of the expedition ? and General Rosas had the nn- 
blushing effrontery to declare that his rival, Riven, 
was the author; and it required no inoonsideraUe 
I trouble for the head of the Monte Videan govein- 
j ment to prove his innocence. 

I Let us not, however, despair; the knowledge of 
I the cause of the late failure is half-way towards 
I the success of any second attempt her Majesty’s 
government may think proper to make. But they 
must lose no time; if Rosas succeeds in installing 
his lieutenant as president of the republic of the 
Uruguay, assuredly his next effort will be to annex 
Paraguay to the Argentine Republic. Visions of 
the magnificence of the Spanish viceroyalty are for¬ 
ever dazzling this man’s mind ; and so long as tbs 
finest province in this part of South America is in¬ 
dependent, ambition will always attract him thither. 
Paraguay has sent ambassadors to Buenos Ayres 
to claim the recognition of their independence, and 
although no direct refusal has been given to their 
demand, the question has been evaded, and the 
ambassadors have returned unsatisfied; and Para¬ 
guay appears well aware of the fate which awaits 
her, for she is now busily occupied in training and 
forming an army. 

Before quitting this province and its noble river, 
it is worthy of remark that the navigable Vermejo 
flows into the grand stream nearly at the boundary- 
line of Paraguay and Corrientes. At the present 
moment the trade on this branch would probablT 
not pay the contingent expenses; nevertheless U 
should not be overlooked: the time will come 
when the valuable produce of the province of Salta 
will find its way to Europe by those waters, to say 
nothing of the temptation held out to adventurers 
to reopen mines which are now closed on account 
of the immense expenses attendant on the transit 
of the metal. 

In the provinces of the southward a considerable 
number of our fellow-countrymen are settled on 
estanciers, or farms; and if the country could be 
kept free from revolutions and wars, no safer or 
better speculation could be made,—the first outlay 
is all that b required, and nature does the rest. 
Give them peace and a free government, and these 
dbtricts would become the fiurest fields for settlers. 
Subject to fewer natural casualties than the sheep- 
brewers in Australia, possessing a finer soil, an 
easier and more accessible high-road for their pro¬ 
duce, where could an Englblmoan establish him^f 
with a better chance of success t But all, all b 
marred, by the restless smbition of the deqot 
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BU. A detachment of hia army marches through 
your eataneiero, and every head of cattle is swept 
off;—to whom are you to appeal for payment! 
Try you may, but not one farthing will you get. 
It is lamentable to witness such a system ; and still 
worse to hear the ruler advocated as the only man 
who has power to govern the country, and main¬ 
tain order and keep trade in its proper channels; 
as if an^hing would not be preferable to the decoy 
now adopted. By high-sounding words, and a 
concealment of facts, many have been persuaded to 
embark their capital in land, and have been ruined 
before the bitter truth broke in upon them. I do 
not believe that out of the whole mercantile body 
of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video six persons 
could be found to approve of the footing on which 
trade is carried on ; and in all probability those six 
would be induced to give it their support from some 
interested motive. ** How are you to coerce Ro¬ 
sas,” say some, ** or obtain a better government! 
The situation of Buenos Ayres renders it inacces¬ 
sible ; your ships cannot get within five miles of 
the town, on account of the depth of water. If 
you will not venture on a land-expedition, how can 
England make an impression on Buenos Ayres!” i 
And then they cite the length and inefficiency of 
the French blockade. It is heart-sickening to hear 
influential men talk in this way. Admitting all, 
the countenance of England to this tyrant is a dis¬ 
grace to the country, and expense should not be 
Uiought of in such a case. But the truth is far 
from this supposition,—three steamers of light 
draught, (say ten feet,) and six or seven schooners, 
would suffice to shut and out the commerce of 
Buenos Ayres. An English blockade is a very 
different a^r from that of our neighbors ; and I 
will answer for it that the word inefficiency would 
never again be mentioned. The whole trade 
would centre at Monte Video; and whilst the ruin 
of Rosas was progressing, the revenue and trade of 
England would not perceptibly suffer. 

But, although I point out the means, 1 do not 
recommend violent and hasty measures. The man 
who acts as if he were the enemy of Europeans is 
a bully, and, like other gentlemen of that denomi¬ 
nation, ever ready to draw in his horns when 
occasion requires. Speak out, and abandon a wa¬ 
vering policy, and he will speedily comply with 
our demands, and not oblige us to have recourse 
to extremities. 


From Hood’« Magazine. 

THE BLIND BRIDE. 

The foUowing poem derives its origin from a 
romance of real life, the scene of which is in 
one of our midland counties. A young lady of 
great beauty and accomplishments was suddenly 
deprived, by an inflammation, of the sense of sight. 
Nevertheless, instead of sinking, under so heavy 
a dispensation, into listlessness and melancholy, 
with an admirable spirit she retained her cheerful¬ 
ness, and continued all her former pursuits, as far 
as the privation would allow. She continued to 
play, sing, walk, and even ride out on horseback— 
preserving a bright mind, amidst her darkness, and 
a happy countenance. Soon afterwards a gentle¬ 
man returned from abroad, who had been the com- 

C ion of her childhood—and her lover in his boy- 
d. Touched by the noble spirit with which she 
bore her calamity, and still retaining his old at¬ 
tachment to her, he offered his heart and hand for 
her acceptance—^in spite of the urgent counsel of 
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his friends, and even the remonstrances of the lady 
herself. But he remained firm to his purpose: 
and the verses were composed, as if address^ by 
him to his Blind Bride. 

Thou seest me not, my own dear bride; 

Yet bright thy smile, my Esperance, 

As when we sported side by side. 

Or mingled in our playmates’ dance— 

Thy step, as then, is light and free. 

Thy stirrup firm and fearless still: 

Such power abides in constancy 
Of faith and hope, and steadfast will. 

I loved thee then, my heart’s first joy, 

I love thee now, and tenfold more 
Than when the saddened stripling-boy 
Left thee and thine, and England’s shore. 

One lingering gaze behind I cast: 

Thy young eye watched me from the hill 
O had I deemed that look thy last!— 

But here thou art, and demr still. 

Thy mind’s a kingdom all my own; 

And like the lark, in morning air, 

Tlw playful voice, whose minstrel tone 
Can charm away my every care. 

The peace which pure high thoughts impart, 
The scents, the sounds of jocund eartn, 

Are thine—and more than all, a heart 
That beats for thee and feels thy worth. 

What though alike unmarked by thee 
The moonbeam and the noontide ray, 

’Tis mind, and heart, and converse free. 

Turn gloom to joy, and night to day. 

Then cheer thee, love; where’er we go. 

My step, my thought, shall wait on thine: 
Thy sdrit, tried in weal and woe. 

My Esperance, shall strengthen mine. 


Another Word about Bees. —We have re¬ 
ceived the following letter from a correspondent, 

I which tends to show that our ingenious little 
friends are not ashamed or afraid of die light shin- 
I ing on their works. Our correspondent’s letter is 
dated, “ Stopharo, near Petworth, Sussex:”— 

” Sir,—Observing in your last week’s Messen¬ 
ger an article headed ‘ Culture of Bees,’ wherein 
you quote an extract from a letter of a Mr. Huish, 
who states, * that bees will only work in complete 
darkness, and that no man ever saw a bee make a 
cell, and that he would travel bare-footed from 
Horsham to Windsor to behold the spectacle,’ I 
beg to inform you that there is now to be seen in a 
cottage garden in this parish, a swarm of these 
useful insects making their cells on the under side 
of the block of wood on which the last year’s hive 
stands, having been wholly exposed to the light 
till within these last few days, when they have 
been sheltered from the rain ^ having a piece of 
sacking placed round them. They are very quiet, 
so much so as to allow a person to place his face 
within six inches of them whilst they are at work; 
and on my viewing them this morning, when the 
sacking was lifted up a wasp was ob^rved steal¬ 
ing their honey. The goodwoman, to whose hus¬ 
band they belong, ran in doors for her scissors to 
catch the thief in the very act, but he was too 
nimble for her. I kno^ not whether Mr. Huish 
is a resident of Horsham, whence he says he 
would travel bare-footed, &c., but if so, he will be 
pleased to find that Stopham is but 14 miles from 
there, being 4 miles east of Petworth.” 
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From Bood^f Bta^aoiML 
LfFS Of THE SICK ROOM.* 

Or all the know-nothings persons in this world, 
commend os to the man who has “ nerer known a 
day’s illness.’’ He is a moral dnncc ; one who 
has lost the greatest lesson in Ufe ; who has skip¬ 
ped the finest lecture is that great school of bu- 
manity, the Sick Chamber. Let him be Tened in 
mathematics, profound in metaphysics, a ripe 
scholar in the classics, a bachelor of arts, or even 
a doctor in dirinity, yet b he as one of those 
gentlemen whose education has been neglected. 
For all hb college acquirements, how bferior b 
he m wholesome knowledge to the mortal who has 
bad but a quarter's gout, or a half-year of ague— 
how bfioitely below the fellow-creature wbo has 
been soundly taught hb tic doaloureai, thoroughly 
grounded b the rheumatics, and deeply red in the 
scarlet ferer! And yet, what b more common 
than to hear a great hulkiog, florid fellow, brag¬ 
ging of an ignonnoe, a brutal ignorance, that he 
shares in common with the pig and the bullock, 
the generality of which die, probably, without erer 
haling experienced a day’s indisposition T 

To such a monster of health the rolume before 
ns will be a sealed book ; for how can he appreci¬ 
ate its allusions to physical sufl'ering, whose bodily 
annoyance has nerer reached beyond a slight 
tickling of the epidermb, or the tingling of a foot 
gone to sleep ? How should be, who has sailed 
through Hfe with a clean bill of health, be able 
to sympathize with the feelings, or the quiet say¬ 
ings and doings, of an invalid condemned to a life¬ 
long quarantine in hb chamber? What should he 
know of Life in the Sick Room ? As little as our 
poor paralytic grandmother knows of Life in 
London. 

With ourselves it b otherwise. AflOicted for 
twenty years with a complication of disorders, the 
least of which b elephantbsb—bedriddeu on the 
broad of our back till it became narrow—and then, 
confined to our chamber as rigidly as if it had been 
a cell in the Pentonville PenilenUary—we are m a 
fit state, body and mind, to appreciate such a pro¬ 
duction as Mr. Moxon—not the Eflfervescing Mag¬ 
nesian, but the worthy publisher—has forwarded 
with so much sagacity, or instinct, to our own sick 
ward. The very book for ns! if, indeed, we are 
not actually the Anonymous of its dedication—^the 
Tory fellow-sufierer on whose sympathy—“ con¬ 
fidently reckoned on though unasked,** the Invalid 
author so implicitly relies. We certainly do sym¬ 
pathize most profoundly ; and as certainly we are 
a great sufl^erer,—the greatest, perhaps, in Eng¬ 
land, except the poor incurable man wbo b always 
being cured by Holloway’s Ointment. 

Enough of ourselves and now for the book. 
The first thing that struck us, on the perusal, was 
a Tcry judicious omission. Most writers on such 
a topic as the sick-room would have begun by 

♦ Life IS the Sick Roods. By aa Invalid. Moxon. 


recommending tome pet doctor, or fcverite remtiy 
for all diseases ; whereas the aathor has p t efiujtd 
to advise on the selertMui of aa eligible ret real fiw 
laying up for life, and espectaDy of a window 
towards that good aspeet, the feee of Katore. 
And truly, a long term of infirm health b sack a 
very bad look ooL, as to require some better pros¬ 
pect elsewbete. For, not to meotsoa a church¬ 
yard, or a dead wall, what can be worse lor a sick 
prisoner, than to pass year after year hi some dull 
street, contemplating some dtll house, Derer new- 
fronted, or even insured b a new fire-office, to add 
a new plate to the two old ones under the middle 
window ? What more dreadful than to be driven 
by the monotony ontside to the mmeneas whhia, 
till the Tery figurea of the chmts curtahi am 
daguerreotyped on the brain, or the bead •<***■*• 
lined with a paper of the same pattern as the one 
on the wall ? How much better, for soul and 
body, for the invalid to gaze on such a picture aa 
this 

“ Between my window and the sea b a green 
down, as yreen as any field in Irebod; and on the 
nearer half of thb down, haymaking goes forward 
in its season. It slopes down to a hollow, where 
the prior of old preserved hb fish, there being 
sluices formerly at either end, the one opening 
upon the river, and the other upon the little haven 
below the priory, whose ruins still crown the rock. 
From the prior's fish-pond, the green down slopes 
upwards again to a ndge; and on the slope are 
cows grazing all summer, and half way into the 
winter. Over the ridge, I surrey the harbor and 
all its traffic, the view exteoding from the light¬ 
houses far to the right, to a horbon of sea to the 
left. Beyond the harbor lies another county, with, 
first, its sandy beach, where there are frequent 
wrecks—too interesting to an invalid—and a fine 
streteh of rocky shore to the left ; aod above the 
rocks, a spreading heath, where I w'atch troops of 
boys flying their kites; lovers aod friends taking 
their breezy walk on Sundays: the sportsman with 
his gun and dog; and the washerwomen converg* 
ing from the farm-houses on Saturday evenings, 
to carry their loads, in company, to the village oo 
the yet further height. I see them, now talking 
in a cluster, as they walk each with her whits 
burden on her bead, and now in file, as they paa 
through the narrow lane; and finally they partoff 
on the village green, each to some neighboring 
bouse of the gentry. Behind the village and the 
heath, stretches the railroad ; and 1 watch the 
train triumphantly careering along the level road, 
and puffing forth its steam above hedges a nd 
groups of trees, and then laboring and panting op 
the ascent, till it is lost between two heighto, 
which at last bound my view. Bnt oo them 
heights are more objects; a windmill now b roo- 
tion and now at rest; a lime-kiln, in a picturesque 
rocky field ; an ancient church tower, Wely visi¬ 
ble in the morning, but conspicuous when the set¬ 
ting sun shines upon it; a colliery, w'ith its lofty 
wagon-way, and the self-moving wagons runnbg 
hither and thither, as if in pure wilfulness; 
three or four farms, at various degrees of ascent, 
whose yards, paddocks, and dairies I am better 
^uainted with than their inhabitants would be¬ 
lieve possible. I know evciy stack of the ooe on 
the heights. Against the sfcy I see the taiAbj 
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•f OQfni itid kaj in tlM wim, and can detect the 
slicing away of the oroTender, with an accurate 
eye, at the oiatance ot several miles. I can follow 
the sociable farmer in his summer-evening ride, 
pricking on in the lanes where he is akme, in order 
to have more time for the unconscionable gossip at 
the gate of the next farm-house, and for the seooiid 
talk over the paddock-fence.of the next, or for the 
third or fourth before the porch, or over the wall, 
when the resident former comes out, pipe in mouth, 
and puflb away amidst his chat till the wife ap¬ 
pears, with a shawl over her eap, to see what can 
detain him so long; and the daughter follows, 
with her gown turned over head, (for it is now 
chill evening,) and at last the sociable horseman 
finds he must be going, looks at his watch, and, 
with a gesture of surprise, turns his steed down a 
steep broken way to the beach, and canters home 
over the sands, left hard and wet by the ebbing 
tide, the white horse making bis progress visible 
to me through the dusk. Then, if the question 
arises which has most of the gossip spirit, he or I, 
there is no shame in the answer. Any such small 
amusement is better than harmless—is salutary— 
which carries the spirit of the sick prisoner abroad 
into the open air, and among country people. 
When I shut down my window, 1 feel that my 
mind has had an airing.^’ 

Here is annther:— 

** The aun, resting on the edge of the sea, was 
hidden from me by the walls of the old Priory: 
but a flood of rays poured through the windows of 
the ruin, and gushed over the waters, strewing 
them with diamonds, and then across the green 
down before my windows, gilding its furrows, and 
then lighting up the yellow sands on the opposite 
shore ^ the harbor while the market-garden below 
was glittering with dew and busy with early bees 
and butterflies. Besides these bees and butterflies, 
nothing seemed stirring, except the earliest riser 
of the neighborhood, to whom the garden belongs. 
A t the moment, she was passing down to feed her 
pigs, and let out her cows; and her easy pace, 
arms a-kimho, and complacent survey of her early 
greens, presented me with a picture of ease so op¬ 
posite to my own state, as to impress me inefiac^ 
ably. I was suflTering too much to enjoy this pic¬ 
ture at the moment: but how was it at the end of 
the year ? The pains of all those hours were an¬ 
nihilated—4S completely vanished as if they had 
never been ; while the momentary peep behind the 
window-curtmn made me possessor of this radiant 
picture for evermore.” 

The mention of pietures reminds us of certaia 
ones, and a eommeatary whence the reader may 
derive either a recipe, nr a warning, as he desires 
to be, or not to be, an invalid for the remainder of 
his life. O! those beautiful pictures by our favor¬ 
ite Cuyp, with their rich atmosphere as of golden 
sherry and water! That gorgeous light flooding 
the wide level pasture,—cfingiRg to tree and stone, 
Snd trkMing ever into their shadows—a liquid 
radiance, we used to fancy we eould wring out of 
the glowing herbage, and eateh dripping from the 
dleek side of the dappled cow! Sad experience 
has made os personally acquainted with the origi¬ 
nal soil and climate of those scenes, and has pain- 
ftlly taught us that the rich glowing atmosphere 
etaa no such wholesome aerial negui as we sup- 
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peeed, but a mixtnie of aonahine and humid ea* 
halations, lovely but noxious—a gilded ague, an 
illuminated fever, a glorified pestilence,—whkii 
poisons the sprii^ of life at their source. Breathe 
it, in bad health, and your fugitive oomplainta will 
become chronic,—regular atandards, entwined in 
all their branches by the pansitic low alow fever 
of the swamp. In abort, you will probaWy be set 
in for a long season of foul bodily weather, and 
may at onoe consult our invalid how to play the 
part in a becoming manner, and ” enjoy bad 
health” with something of the cheerful philosophic 
spirit of frie family man, who on being asked if he 
bad not a ” sick-house,” replied ” Yes—^but I’ve 
a toe// staircase.” 

The first graod step towards laying «p in ofdi* 
nary is to get rid of the superb egotism and splendid 
selfishness of the condition. I^mb, in one of hta 
essays, has vividly described the gloomy absolut¬ 
ism of the sick man, obsequiously waited on by 
his household riaves, eager to anticipate his every 
want and wish, and to administer to bin meredt 
whims and caprices. And, for a short reign, such 
a tyranny may pass, but the confirmed invalid 
must prepare for a more moderate rule; a limited 
monarchy instead of a despotism. It requires 
some self-sacrifice to renounce such autocratical 
power, and will need much vigilance to prevent a 
relapse. But who, save a domestic Nero, would 
wish to indulge in such ill behavior as the follow¬ 
ing, for a permanence \ 

I have known the most devoted and benevolent 
of women call up her young nurse from a snaloh of 
sleep at two in the morning, to read aloud, when she 
had been reading aloud for six or seven hours of the 
preceding day. I have known a kind-hearted and 
self-denving roan ^uire of two or three meflobera 
of his fomUy to sit and talk and be merry in bit 
chamber, two or three hours after midnight: and 
both for want of a mere intimation that it was 
night, and time for the nurse's rest. How it 
makes one shudder to think of thb being one's 
own esse!” 

It is rather difficult to believe in thebabitnal be¬ 
nevolence or considerateness of the parties who 
needed a broad hint on such matters; and yet real 
illness may make even a self-denying nature some¬ 
what eri^eanij when mere fanciful ailments render 
selfishness so intensely selfish. Ask the physician, 
surgeon, and apothecary, and they will tell you, 
that for every hard-hearted medical man, who 
refuses or delays to attend on the urgent seizurea 
and accidents of the poor, there are thousands of 
practitioners dragged from their warm beds at 
night, through wind, rain, snow, sleet, hail, and 
thunder and lightning—over heaths and through 
marshes, and along country cross-roads—at thd 
risk of catarrh, rheumatism, ague, bronchitis, and 
inflammation—of fofls, fractures, and footpads— 
the most frivolous pretences that wealth and the 
vapors can invent. There is even a perversity Ui 
some natures that would find a dirty oorofori in 
the muddy discomfi^t ef an Escolaplus soused in 
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prorineial mnek, like Doctor Slop, by an encoun¬ 
ter with a coach-horse—for, what right has the 
physician to enjoy more bodily ease than bis 
patient? For such a spirit we imperatiTely pre¬ 
scribe a chapter of ** Life in the Sick-room,” night 
and morning, until he learns, that the very worst 
excuse a man can offer for selfishness is, that he is 
“ not quite himself.” 

There is, however, another peril of invalidism, 
akin to the ” damning of sins we have no mind 
to,” described in Hudibras;— 

We are in ever-growing danger of becoming 
too abstract,—of losing our sympathy with passing 
emotions,—and particularly with those shared by 
numbers. There was a time when we went to puln 
lie worship with others,—to the theatre,—to pub¬ 
lic meetings; when we were present at picnic par¬ 
ties and other festivals, and heard general conver¬ 
sation every day of our lives. Now, we are too 
apt to forget those times. The danger is, lest we 
should get to despise them, and to fancy onrselves 
superior to our former selves, because now we 
feel no social transports^” 

Tme. We have ourselves felt a touch of that 
peril in our weaker moments—on some doll, cold, 
wet day, when our pores, acting inversely, instead of 
throwing off moisture, take in as much as they can 
collect from the damp atmosphere, well chilled by 
an easterly wind. At such times a sort of Zim- 
mermannishness has crept over us, like a moral 
gooseskin, inducing a low estimate enough of all 
gregarious enjoyments, public meetings, and pub¬ 
lic dinners; and, above all, those public choruses 
on Wilhelm’s method, at Exeter Hall. What 
sympathy can We-by-ourselves-We have with 
Music for a Million ? But the fit soon evaporates, 
when, looking into the garden, we see Theophilus 
Junior, that second edition of our boyhood, in 
default of brothers or playmates, making a whole 
mob of himself, or at the least a troop of cavalry, 
commanding the captain, huzaaing fur the 
soldiers, blowing flourishes for the trumpeter, and 
even prancing, neighing, and snorting for all the 
horses! One dose of that joyous Socialism is a 
cure for our worst attack of the mopes. The truth 
n, an invalid’s misanthropy is no more in earnest 
than the piety of the sick demon who wanted to 
be a monk, or the sentence about being weary of 
existence, to which Hypochondriasis puts a period 
with a Parr’s Life Pill! 

A more serious peril, from illness, concerns the 
temper. When the nerves are irritable, and the 
skin is irritable, and the stomach is irritable—not 
to be irritable altogether is i moral miracle; and 
especially in England, where, by one of the ano¬ 
malies of the constitution, whilst a man cannot be 
tried twice for the same offence, his temper may 
be tried over and over again for no offence at ^1. 
Indeed, as our author says, ” there are cases, and 
not a few, where an invalid’s freedom from irrita¬ 
bility is a merit of the highest order.” For exam¬ 
ple, after soot in your gruel, tallow-grease in your 
barley-water, and sauflf over your light paddings to 


have ” the draught as before” poured into your 
wakeful eyes, instead of your open mouth, by a 
drunken Mrs. Gamp, or one of her stamp. To 
check at such a moment the explosive speech, is 
at least equal to spiking a cannon in the heat of 
battle. There is beyond denial an ease to the 
chest, or somewhere, in a passionate objurgation— 
(“ Swear, my dear,” said Fuseli to his wife, ” it 
will relieve you”)—so much so, that a certaia 
invalid of our acquaintance, doubly afflicted with a 
painful complaint, and an unmanageable hard- 
mouthed temper, regularly retains, as helper to 
the sick-nurse, a stone-deaf old woman, whom he 
can abuse without violence to her feelings. 

How much better to have emulated the heavenly 
patience in sickness, of which woman—in spite of 
Job—has given the brightest examplesWoman, 
who endures the severest trials, with a meekness 
and submission, unheard of amongst men, the 
quaker excepted, who merely said, when his throat 
was being cut rather roughly—Friend, thee dost 
haggle.” 

It must not be concealed, however, as regards irri¬ 
tability of temper in the sick room—there are faults 
on both sides—captious nurses ss well as queru¬ 
lous nurselings. Cross-patches themselves, they 
willingly mistake the tones and accents of intoler¬ 
able anguish, naturally sharp and hurried, for 
those of anger and impatience—and even accuse 
pain, in its contortions, of making faces, and set 
up their backs at the random speeches of poor 
delirium! Then there are your lecturers, who 
preach patience in the very climax of a paroxysm, 
when the sermon can scarcely be heard, certainly 
not understood—as if a martyr, leaping mad with 
the toothache, could be calmed by reading to him 
the advertisenient of the American Soothing 
Syrup! And then there is the she-drmgon, who 
bullies the sufferer into comparative quiet ? Not 
that the best of attendants is the smooth-tongued. 
Our invalid objects wisely to the sick being flatter¬ 
ed, in season or out, with false hopes and views. 
As much panada, sago, or arrowroot as yoa please, 
but no flummery. 

” Let the nurse avow that the medicine is naa- 
seous. Let the physician declare that the treat¬ 
ment will be painful. Let sister, or brother, or 
friend, tell roe that 1 most never look to be well- 
When the tkne approaches that I am to die, let mo 
be told that 1 am to die, and when. If I encroach 
thoughtlessly on the time or strength of those 
about me, let me be reminded ; if selfishly let me 
be remonstrated with. Thus to speak the truth 
with love is hi the power of os all.’* 

And so say w‘e. There is nothing worse for soul 
or body than the feveiUh agitation kept up by the 
struggle between external assurances and ibe inter¬ 
nal conviction; foi the mind will cUng with forlorn 
pertinacity lo the most desperate chance, like the 
sailor, who, when the ship was in danger of sink¬ 
ing, lashed himself to the sheet-anchor because il 
was the emblem of Hope. Till the truth is knowa 
there can be no calm of mind* Itisenlj afterhe 
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lu8 abandoaed all prospects of pardon or reprioTe, 
that'the capital cooTict sleeps soandlj and dreams 
of green fields. So with oarselves; once satisfied 
that our case was beyond remedy, we gaye up 
without reserte all dreams of future health and 
strength, and prepared, instead, to compete with 
that yery able iny^d who was able to be knocked 
down with a feather. Thenceforward, free of 
those jarring yibrations between hope and fear, 
relieved from all tantalizing speculations on the 
weather^s clearing up, our state has been one of 
comparative peace and ease. We would not give 
one of our Pectoral Lozenges to be told, we are 
looking better than a month ago—«ot a splinter of 
our broken crutch to be promised a new lease of 
life—a renewal of our youth like the eagle's! 
Such flatteries go in at one ear, the deaf one, and 
out at the other. We never shall be well again, 
till broken bones are mended with “ soft-sawder.” 

Are we, therefore, miserable, hypped, disconso¬ 
late t Answer ye book-shelves, whence we draw 
the consolations of Philosophy, the dreams of Po¬ 
etry and Romance—the retrospections of History; 
and glimpses of society from the better novels; 
mirth, comfort, and entertainment even for those 
small hours become so long from an unhealthy vigi¬ 
lance. Answer ye pictures and prints, a Portrait 
Gallery of Nature!—and reply in your own tones, 
dear old fiddle, so often tuned to one favorite 
sadly-sweet air, and the words of Curran: 

« But since in wmling 
There’s nought availing. 

But Death unfailing 
Must strike the bbw, 

Then for this reason, 

And for a season, 

Let us be merry before we go!” 

It is melancholy, doubtless, to retire, in the prime 
of life, from the whole wide world, into the nar¬ 
row prison of a sick room. How much worse if 
that room be a wretched garret, with the naked 
tiles above and the bare boards below—^no swing¬ 
ing bookshelf—not a penny colored print on the 
blank wall! And yet that forlorn attic is but the 
type of a more dregful destitution, an unfurnish¬ 
ed mind! The mother of Bloomfield used to say, 
that to encounter Old Age, Winter, and Poverty, 
was like meeting three giants; she might have 
added two more as huge and terrible, Sickness, 
and Ignorance—^be last not the least of the Mon¬ 
ster Evils ; for it is he who afiecto pauperism with 
a deeper poverty—^the beggary of the mind and 
soul. 

I have said how unavailing is luxury when the 
body is distressed and the spirit faint. At such 
times, and at all times, we cannot but be deeply 
griev^ at the conception of the converse of our 
own state, at the thought of the multitude of the 
poor suffering under privation, without the support 
and solace of great ideas. It is sad enough to 
tkiji k of them on a winter’s night, aching with 
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cold in every limb, and sunk as low as we in nerve 
and spirits, from their want of sufficient food. 
But tms thought is supportable in cases where we 
may fairly hope that the greatest ideas are cheer¬ 
ing them as we are cheered; that there is a mete 
set-off of their cold and hunger against our diMsse; 
and that we are alike inspired by spiritual vigor in 
the belief that our Father is with us—that we are 
only encountering the probations of our pilgrim¬ 
age—^that we have a divine work given us to car¬ 
ry out, now in pain and now in joy. There is 
comfort in the midst of the sadness and shame 
when we are thinking of the poor who can reflect 
and pray—of the old woman who was once a 
punctual and eager attendant at church—of the 
wasting child who was formerly a Sunday-scholar 
—of the reduced gentleman or destitute student 
who retain the privilege of their humanity-—of 
“ looking before and after.” But there is no mitiga¬ 
tion of the horror when we think of the savage 
poor, who form so large a proportion of the huw- 
gerers—when we conceive of them sufferi^ the 
privation of all good things at (Mice—suffering 
under the aching cold, the sinking hunger, the 
shivering nakedness—without the respite or solace 
afforded by one inspiring tir beguiling idea. 

“ I will not dwell on the reflection. A glimpse 
into this hell ought to suffice, (though wo to whom 
imagery comes unbidden, and cannot be banished 
at will, have to bear much more than occasional 
glimpses;) a glimpse ought to suffice to set all to 
work to procure for every one of these sufferers, 
bread and warmth, if possible, and as soon as pos¬ 
sible ; but above everything, and without the loss 
of an hour, an entrance upon their spiritual birth¬ 
right. Every man, and every woman, however 
wise and tender, appearing and designing to be, 
who for an hour helps to keep closed the entrance 
to the region of ideas—who stands between suffer¬ 
ers and great thoughts, (which are the angels of 
consolation sent by God to all to whom he has 
given souls,) are, in so far, ministers of hell, not 
themselves inflicting torment, but intercepting the 
influences which would assuage or overpower it. 
Let the plea be heard of us sufferers who know 
well the power of ideas—our plea for the poor— 
that, while we are contriving for all to be fed and 
cherished by food and fire, we may meanwhile 
kindle the immortal vitality within them, and give 
them that eUiereal solace and sustenance which 
was meant to be shared by all, * without money 
and without price.’ ” 

Never, then, tell a man, permanently sick, that 
he will again be a perfect picture of heakb 
when he has not the frame for it—nor bint to a 
sick woman, incurably smitten, that the seeds of 
her disease will flourish and flower into lilies and 
roses. Why deter them from providing suitable 
pleasures and enjoyments to replace those delights 
of health and strength of which they must take 
leave forever? Why not rather forewarn them of 
the Lapland Winter to which they are destined, 
and to trim their lamps spiritual, for the darkness 
of a long seclusion ^ Tell them their doom; and 
let them prepare themselves for it, according to the 
Elssays before us, so healthy in tone, though from 
a confirmed invalid—so wholesome and salutaryy 
though furnished from a Sick Room, 
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Fkom RKMTt Ma^aaat 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE; A BOMANCJB. 

BT mi. BOOB. 

* A jolly place, said 1^, said be, in days of old, 

Hal someLhing ails it now : the spot is curst.** 

Haatlsap WkLl, bt Wobdsvobtb. 

FAST 1. 

SonK dreams we baye are nothing else bat dieama. 
Unnatural and fall of eoniradictions; 

Tet others of oar roost romantic schemes 
Are something more than fictions. 

ft might be only on enchanted gronnd; 

It might be merely by a tboaght*s expansion ; 

But in the spirit, or the flesh, 1 fonnd 
An old deserted mansion. 

A residence for woman, ehild, and man, 

A dwelling plaoe—and yet no habitation; 

A boose—bat under eome prodigioos baa 
Of excomnianioation. 

Unhinged the iron gates half open hung, 

JarrM by the gusty gales of many winters, 

That from its crumbled pedestal had flung 
One marble globe ia splmters. 

No dog was at the threshold, great or small; 

No pigeon on the roof—no household creatnre— 
No cat demurely dozing on the wall— 

Not one domestic feature. 

No human figure stirred, to go or come, 

No face looked forth from shut or open casement; 
No ehinmey smoked—there was no sign of home 
From parapet to basemeot. 

With shatlerM paom the grassy court was starr’d; 
The time-worn coping-stone tumbled after; 
And thro* the ragged roof the aky abone, bazrM 
With naked beam and rafter. 

O'er all there hung a shadow and a fear; 

A sense of myst^ the spirit daunted. 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear. 

The place ia Wnted! 

The fiow’r grew wild and rankly as the weed, 
Roses with Siistles struggled for espial. 

And vagrant plants of naramtic breed 
Had overgrown the dial. 

But gs^ or gloomy, steadfost or infirm. 

No heart was there to heed the hour’s duration; 
All times and tides were lost in one long term 
Of stagnant desolation. 

The wren had built withia the porch, she Ibniid 
Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough; 

Aud on the lawn—within its turfy moundr— 

The rabbit made his borrow. 

The rabbit wild and gray, that flitted thro* 

The shrubby clumps, and frisk’d, and aat, and 
vanish’d, 

But leisurly and bold, as if he knew 
His enemy was banish’d. 

The wary crow—the pheasant from the woods— 
Luird by the still and everlasting sameness, 

Cloae to the mansion, like domestic broods, 

Fed with a ** shocking tameness.” 

T)ie coot was swimming in the reedy pond, 
side the water-hen, so soon afl^ghted; 


And hi the weedy moat die benm, fiand 
Of sobtnde, alighmd. 

The moping heron, modonlees and stifl!^ 

That on a stone, as sOenily and stilly. 

Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 
To guard the water-lily. 

No sound was heard except, from far away. 

The linghig of the WhitwalUs shrilly laughter. 
Or, now and then, the chatter of the jay. 

That Echo raoimur'd after. 

But Echo never mock’d the human tongue; 

Some weighty crime, that Heaven could not pardon, 
A secret curse on that old bnilding hung, 

Ajid its deserted garden. 

The beds were sll nntouch’d by hand or tool; 

No footstep marked the damp and mossy gravd. 
Each walk as green as is the mantled pool. 

For waat of human travel. 

The vine unprun’d, and the neglected peadi. 
Droop’d from the wall with which they u^ to 
grapple; 

And on the canker’d tree, in easy r each , 

Rotted the golden apple. 

But awfully the truant shunn’d the gronnd. 

The vagrant kept aloof, and daring poacher; 

In spite of gaps that thro* the feme» round 
Invited the eocroacber. 

For over all there hang a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear. 

The place is haunted! 

The pear and quince lay squander’d on the grass; 
The mould was purple vrith unheeded showers 
Of bloomy plums—a wilderness it was 
Of fhiits, and weeds, and flowers! 

The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 

The gouifl embraced the rose bush in its raoMe, 
The thistle and the stock together grew, 

The holly-hock and bramble. 

The bear-bine with the lilac interlac’d, 

The sturdy burdock choked its slender neighbor. 
The spicy pink. All tokens were eflhe’d 
Of hamaa eare and labor. 

The very yew formality had train’d 
To such a rigid p 3 nramidal suture. 

For want of tnmening had ahnosi regain’d 
The raggednesa of aatinre. 

The fountain was a-dry—n^lect and thne 
Had marr’d the work of artisan and mason, 

And efts and croaking frogs begot of slime. 
Sprawl’d in the rain’d bnm. 

The statoe, fallen ftrom its marble base, 

Amidst the refuse leaves, and herbage rotten. 

Lay like the idol of some by-gone race. 

Its name and rites forgotten. 

On ev’ry side the aspect was the same, 

AU rain’d, desolate, forlorn, and savage : 

No hand or foot within the precinct came 
To rectify or ravage. 

For over all there hung a elond of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the eai» 

The place ia bunted i 
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MET II. 

▼cry gloomy is the House of Woe, 

Where tears are fiiThng while the bell is knelling, 
With all the dark solemnities which show 
That Death is in the dwelling 1 

O rery, very dreary is the room 

Where Lore, domestic Lore, no longer nestles, . 

But smitten by the common stroke of doom. 

The ooqwe ImoQ the treetles! 

But House of Woe, and hearse, and sable psH, 
The narrow home of the departed mortal. 

Ne’er looked so gloomy as that ghostly hall. 

With its deserted portal! 

The centipede along the threshold crept, 

The cobweb hung across in maay tangle, 

And in its winding-sheet the maggot slept, 

At every nook aad angle. 

The keyhole lodged die earwig and her brood. 

The emmets of the steps had old possession. 

And marched in search of their diurnal food 
In undisturbed procession. 

As undisturbed as the prehensile cell 
Of moth or maggot, or the spider’s tissue, 

For never foot upon that threshold fell, 

To enter or to is^. 

O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted. 

And said, as plain as whisper in die ear, 

The place is nauntad. 

Howbeh, the door I poshed—or so I dreamed— 
Which slowly, alowly gaped—^the hinges creaking 
With such a rusty eloquence, it seem’d 
That Tine himself was speaktiig. 

But Time was dumb within that mansion old, 

Or let\ his tale to the heraldic banners 
That hung from the corroded walls, and told 
Of former men and manners. 

Those tattered flags, that with the opened door. 
Seemed the old wave of battle to remember. 
While fallen fragments danced upon the floor 
Like dead leaves in December. 

The startled hots flew out—bird after bird— 

The screech-owl overhead began to flatter, 

And seemed to mock the cry that she had heard 
Some dying victim utter! 

A shriek that echoed from the joisted roof. 

And up the Mair, and foithet still and farther, 

Till in some ringing chamber far aloof 
It cessed its tale of murther! 

Meanwhile the tasty armor rattled round. 

The banner shnddem, and the ragged streamer; 
All things the horrid tenor of the sound 
Acknowledged with a tremor. 

The antlers, where the helmet hung and belt. 
Stirred as the tempest stirs the forest branches, 

Or as the stag had trembled when he felt 
The btood-tmand at his haunches. 

The window jingled in its crumbled frame. 

And through its many gape of destitution 
Doloraus moans sad nolkm ingbing^ esme, 

Like those ofdiaaolutioii. 

The wood-louse dropped, and rolled into a ball, 
Touched bv some impulse oocuk or meohanio; 
And nameless beetles ran along the wall 
In universal panic. 


The subtle opider, that from ovnrkead 
Hung like a spy on hamaa gnill and error, 
Suddenly turned, and up its slender thread 
Ran with a nimble terror. 


The very stains and fractures on the wall, 
Assuming features solemn and terriEc, 

Hinted some tr^edy of that old hall, 

Locked up in hieroglyphic. 

Some tale that might, perchance, have solved IhE 
doubt. 

Wherefore amongst those flags so dull and livid, 
The banner of the Bloody Hand shone out 
So ominously vivid. 

Some key to that inscrutable appeal, 

Which made the very frame of nature quiver; 

And every thrilling nerve and fibre feel 
So ague-like a shiver. 

For over all there hong a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted; 

And said, as plain m whtBper in the car. 

The place is haunted ! 

If but a rat had lingered in the house. 

To lure the thought into a social channel! 

But not a rat remained, or tiny mouse, 

To squeak behind the panne]. 

Huge drops rolled down the walls, as if they wept) 
And where the cricket used to chirp so shi^ly, 
The toad was squatting, and the luard crept 
On that damp hearth and chilly. 

For years no cheerful blaze bad apsxkled there, 

Or glanced on coat of baflf or knightly metal; 

The slug was crawling on the vacant chair.— 
The SIIS& upon the settle. 

The floor was redolent of mould and mnst. 

The fungus in the rotten seams had quickened; 
While on the oaken table coats of dust 
Perennially had thickened. 

No mark of leathern jack or metal can, 

No cup—no horn—no hospitable token,— 

All social ties between that board and man 
Had long ago been broken. 

There was so foul a rumor in the air. 

The shadow of a presence so atrociotis; 

No human creature could have feasted there, 

Even the most ferooiooS! 

For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 

I The place is haunted! 

I rM m. 


’T is hard for human actions to aeoonnt, 

Whether from reason or from impulse only— 

But some internal prompting bade me mount 
The gloomy stairs and lonely. 

Those gloomy stairs, so dark, sod damp, and cold. 
With odors as from bones and relies eaaial, 
Deprived of rite, and consecrated mould. 

The chapel vault, or charnel. 

Those dreary sinas, w iwi u whh the soondng 
stress 

Of ev’iy step so many echoes blended, 

The mind, whh dark misgivings, fetr^ to guess 
How many feet ascended. 


The tempest with its spoils had drifted in, 

Till each unwholesome stone was darkly spotted, 
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As thick!j at the leopard’s dappled skiny 
With leaves that rankly rotted. 

The air was thick—and in the upper (tloom 
The bat—or something in its shape—was winging ; 
And on the wall, as chilly as a tomb, 

The Death’s-head moth was clinging. 

That mystic moth, which, with a sense profound 
Of all unholy presence, augurs truly; 

And with a grim significance flits round 
The taper burning bluely. 

Such omens in the place there seemed to be, 

At every crooked turn, or on the landing. 

The straining eyeball was prepared to see 
Some apparition standing. 

For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is haunted! 

Yet no imrtentous shape the sight ; 

Each object plain, and tangible, and valid; 

But from their tarnished frames dark figures gased. 
And faces spectre-pallid. 

Not merely with the mimic life that lies 
Within the compass of Art’s simulation: 

Their souls were looking through their painted eyes 
With awful speculation. 

On every lip a speechless horror dwelt; 

On every brow the burthen of afiiiction; 

The old ancestral spirits knew and felt 
The house’s malediction. 

Such earnest woe their features overcast. 

They might have stirred, or sighed, or wept, or 
spoken; 

But, save the hollow moaning of the blast, 

The stillness was unbroken. 

No other sound or stir of life was there. 

Except my steps in solitary clamber. 

From flight to flight, from humid stair to stair, 
From chamber into chamber. 

Deserted rooms of luxury and state. 

That old magnificence had richly furnished 
With pictures, cabinets of ancient date. 

And carvings gilt and burnished. 

Rich hangings, storied by the needle’s art. 

With scripture history, or classic fable ; 

But all had faded, save one ragged part. 

Where Cain was slaying Abel. 

The silent waste of mildew and the moth 
Had marred the tissue with a partial ravage; 

But undecaying frowned upon the cloth 
Each feature stem and savage. 

The sky was pale; the cloud a thing of doubt; 
Some hues were fresh, and some decayed and 
duller; 

But still the Bloodt Haim shone strangely out 
With vehemence of color! 

The Bloody Hand that with a lurid stain 
Shone on the dusty floor, a dismal token. 

Projected from the casement’s painted pane. 

Where all beside was broken. 

The Bloody Hand significant of crime. 

That glaring on the old heraldic banner. 

Had kept its crimson unimpaired by time, 

In such a wondrous manner I 
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Over all there hung the shadow of a ter, 

A sense of mjrstery the spirit daooted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is haunted! 

The death watch ticked behind the paoneled oak, 
Inexplicable tremors shook the arras. 

And echoes strange and mystical awoke, 

The fancy to embarrass. 

Prophetic hints that filled the soul with dread, 
But through one gloomy eutrance pointing mostly, 
The while some secret inspiration said. 

That chamber is the ghostly! 

Across the door no gossamer festoon 
Swung pendulous—no web—no dusty fringes, 

No silky chrysalis or white cocoon 
About its nooks and hinges. 

The spider shunned the interdicted room, 

The moth, the beetle, and the fly were banished. 
And where the sunbeam fell athwart the gloom 
The very midge had vanished. 

One lonely ray that glanced upoo a Bed, 

As if with awful aim direct and certain, 

To show the Bloody Hand in buming red 
Embroiderd on the curtain. 

And yet no gory stain was on the quilt— 

The pillow in its place bad slowly rotted: 

The floor alone retained the trace of guilt, 

Those boards obscurely spotted. 

Ob^urely spotted to the door, and thence 
With mazy doubles to the grated casemenW- 
Oh what a tale they told of fear intenae, 

Of horror and amazement! 

What human creature in the dead of night 
Had coursed like hunted hare that cruel distanoef 
Had sought the door, the window in bis flight. 
Striving for dear existence ? 

What shrieking spirit in that bloody room 
Its mortal frame had violently quitted t— 

Across the sunbeam, with a sudden gloom, 

A ghostly shadow flitted. 

Across the sunbeam, and along the wall. 

But painted on the air so very dimly. 

It hardly veiled the tapmtry at all. 

Or portrait frowning grimly. 

Over all there hung the shadow of a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted. 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is haunted! 


From Hood*s MifMlsA 
AN IRISH BBBELLION. 

It is impossible to divine for what reason aQ 
mention of the outbreak alluded to in the following 
letter has been suppressed in the daily papers of 
either kingdom ; but whatever may have been the 
purpose of the journalists, the Rebellion described 
is, in the phrase of the Times, “A Great Fact.’* 

“ To Miss •••••• Shrewsbwry^ Skrofshirt, 

‘’My dear Jank, —^Thiacums hopin your well and 
comfortable, which is more then I am or ever hope to 
be in this distracted country. Lord forgive me for 
repinin. But I wish I had married any wherea 
xcept to the Emerald Jem. My nerves is litterally 
shook to peaces, for won mite as well xpeet to 
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sleep in Sew AmerikT wHhoat Roekin by earth- 
anakes, as to IWe in Ireland without Agitashuns. 
Its always in Convulshuns like a teething Babby ! 

** Sich mobbins & publick meetins, & violent 
speechifyins witch encourages murderin English, 
i marchins & counter marchins, & bonfires w ith- 
out Guys to them—& blowin Homs, and Irish 
thretnin letters from men as cant rite to men as 
cant read. Sich squablings between Repeelers 
Sl No Repeelers, & Romans & Protestants, and 
exclusir dealin, not like Mrs. Mullins at wist as 
used to deal all the Honners to herself, but not 
byin nothin from noboddy except your own per- 
swashun. Sich searchin for Harms & many fao- 
terin Pikes and Repeel Wardins, & callin hard 
names, big Beggers, & mity big liers, and a surplus 
of rough uns, and a lion in blood Langwage & 
religun,—and as they’ve bill a grate Hall for Irish 
Concilliasbun there will be fighten of course. In 
witch case Lord help us, for when it comes to 
Battle royal, an Irish Justis always throws up his 
commission & his Hat along with it rather then 
keep the peace ! O Jane never never never marry 
into Ireland. Singleness is better than Dublin. 

** Thank goodness I’me not a Saxon but from 
Shropsheer, or my days wouldn’t be long in the 
Land. What the Saxons has dun to displease the 
Irish xcept desertin from Boney at the Battle of 
Lipsick is more then I know, but they are as bitter 
as Bark agin the hole race. This very blessid 
roornin there was poor Patrick Maguire the tailor 
was shillallid amost into nine parts of a man for 
only havin a peace of cloth in his winder marked 
Saxony superfine. Its shockiu to stir im sich 
nashunal an^osities between cristians. For my 
own part altho I am a English woman I dont hate 
Ireland and indeed was once quite attached to the 
country being stuck fast up to my middle in a Bog. 

Then theres party cullers. Sum of them 
ninnin as mad at Orange as a bull at scarlet, 
because King William of Orange was a Dutchman 
and wanted to introduce Hollands instid of Wisky. 
And so they must upset poor Widder Grady &> her 
baskit into the gutter for sellin Oranges instied 
of Greens fit others agin cant abide Green—so you 
cant even suit your complexion xcept by goin in 
Newtral Tint like a Quaker. But that cums of 
leaving my own country for an Island surrounded 
as 1 may say with hot Waiter and witch sum 
mornin I may get up and find repeeled off to the 
Continent and a next to France. Or wats wus 
aimpathisin off to Aroeriky. But before sich a 
repeel I bdpe I shall be Repeeld to my grave! As 
may be I may be eithir pitch forkt to deth by a 
Protistant rel^l or shot by a Poppish one with a 
barrelful of slu^. But who can expect behaving 
as armless as Doves as Doctor Watts says in a 
country where a Pigeon House means a place full 
of sogers. 

** As to my Husband insted of bein a cumfit in 
my allarms hes quite the Reverse, w'at with his 
repeel pollytics & his Irish blud which is so easy set 
up he never goes out to spend an evenin & meet 
bis frends but 1 look to see him cunv home with a 
black eye or a pugnashus Nose,—if he ant sent 
sudden to heaven with a holy Head. Witch is 
rather alarmin for if thats his J^endship wat will 
his love be if it ever cums to Blows. Praps its 
sumthing in the soil for they do say you may no a 
real Irish tater by its bavin black eyes. How 
sumever fighten & shillallyin is meat & drink to 
the Natives. But its his polljrticks as scars me 
out of my sensis. O if you could only hear him 
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talk of goin to the Skaffeld as be will sum day 
without his Hod —&. crackin every Crown in the 
Wurld for the cause of Irish poverty he says is 
soverins raining over it, in short sich speeches as 
must be Ketchd up, for State Persecutions, if 
luckly there wasnt so menny all talking in the 
same stile, for Strong languige is one of their 
Weaknesses. And witch is why they praps want 
to have a Parliment of their own, for as to the 
Hous of Communs they say theres nothin Irish 
about it xcept a Speaker as dont speak. And 
so I supose they will have a Parliment in Collige 
Green, or else the Fifteen Akers witch is a better 
Place to pair off in. For you know theyre dredfui 
Duelists it always so reddy for challengin, if you 
only look hard at a deaf Irishman he considders it 
a callin out. Not but wat theyre a generus Pepel 
otherways as well as in fighung and would give 
away their last Rap in the wurld wether in munny 
or a stick, Si, whether a stick with a stick or with 
a pike. And I must say very gallant to the sects, 
even poor Thady when he’s overcum by his Lacker 
and sees dubble, Oh Nelly; says he, its a trate 
entirely it is to see two of your swale purty Faces 
insted of one. Witch is ail very well in the way 
of complementin but whats it all Wnth when it 
corns to Pollyticks if he wants to repuddiate me like 
an Amerikan Det, and repeel all Unions between 
the English Si the Irish. But a Marrige is a Mar- 
rige, Si nay ther him nor Mister 0 Daniel O Conne) 
with Mr. Kay and Mr. Steel into the Bargin can 
gel quit of three Axes Si the Halter. Witch re¬ 
minds me of the prejudis agin English males, I 
mean to say the Crole Coaches. Wat 1 suspects 
they wants is bosses to jine on to their Blunders. 
For theres shockin reports about a Genral risin 
with the lark some mornin in the disturbed distrix. 
I supose the Peep o’day Boys, Si sum plot gettin 
op. There certainly has been seizers of arms. Si 
sum talk of Rebecca cummin over to giv lessons in 
leyellin ’Pikes, Si they do say theres an unkommon 
stickin of Pigs by way of practisin for civil War. 
Likewise Rock letters, & as to land you mite as 
well take Leasis of the Goodwin Sands. There is 
poor Patrick Dolan, but I must call him Pat in 
filter for they’ve burnt his rick. Well he’s as 
good as killd, for he’s a prescribed roan. And all 
for wall Why for bavin a cow as wouldn’t toss 
up with the Procter for the Tithes. To be sburs 
as Thady says there's a Commisshun appinted to 
enquire how Irishmen hold their own,Butwat’8 
the use of a Commisshun to inquire out wat we 
all know beforehand namely that if so be every 
farmer in Ireland gives up his farm, the only Ten¬ 
nant left will be the Lord Left-tenant. 

“ What a friteful stale of Things! Proppcrty 
not safe nor life nayther for if your killd the 
murderer always gets an Irish allibi witch is being 
in two other Places at the time. No law—no 
justis—no nothing. And in such an age as ours for 
all sorts of larning. Looking from England at 
Ireland, who would believe he sees the Eighteenth 
sentry enlitened by Gas! But sumboddy’s cum— 
Sergent Flanigan. 

“ O Jane, what news for the poor He of Hearin! 
I ort to say hes a Sergent in the Cunstabulabulary 
Force and as sich knows everything— Si he says 
there's a breaking out at sum place that begins 
with Killin ; its only a small YilLge, but you know 
very bad erupshuns begins with little spots. I was 
too flurrid to ketch the particlers, but theres a 
reglar rebellion, Si Lord nose how many thowsand 
Ir^ all harmed with sithes argoing to take the 
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fleM. An^ theyre to toko DabHn & to plow up 
the Fenix Park A repeal King Wtliiam’s stmtete, 
it raiae the Pigeon House down to the gn^oand. In 
short he sajs the Police apprehends erer 3 F^ing 
thats bad. Theres news and Thadr not come 
horn eyet! If he jines the disinfected 1 shall be 
miserable. I most go and look up Thadj, so 
Aden in haste, 

** Tour loving Sister, 

“ Ellinor • • • 

•* P. S. Thadf is jnst come in dredfuUy no in 
Spirrils, witch confirms the troth. He is as close 
as wax the about it, A only says its a grate Day 
for Ireland, bat theres rebelling in his very looks, 
& the way be wistles A snaps his fingers, and 
Walks op A down the room like Marchin &> keep- 
ing step. He longs A means he does to jine in 
the skrraunage, A lord help him if he does wether 
he gets shot or slashed or took Prisonner for the 
Law never spares Inn Serjeants. If he does jine 
them 1 shall go mad. But wat am I to do for hes 
as willful A hobstinate as an Irish Pig, witch wont 
be driv in the right road A witch makes their 
Pork so dangerus to eat its so apt to go the wrong 
Way. 

** P.S.S. More allarms! Sieh drammins A 
ilftng, and trompiUng, and prancing of horses, A 
mrablin of oanoons, And Thsdy rubbing his hsisds 
A giinning A looking happy ennfif to drive one 
ddirius! O Jane, never ouurry into a civil war¬ 
ring Fsimiiily! And wats wus, he wont listen to 
a jantiog Car to go ofl^ with tho we're sitting as 1 
may say on Barrils of Onopowder A red hot Po- 
ken!” 

No. n. 

raOM THE SAME TO TBS SAMS. 

** Dear Jane, —^Tbis is to say I am safe A well. 
No thenks to the Rebeling for the very day after I 
rit my last it broke out. But Guverninent having 
had timly notis the Millitary was all Mustard, and 
very strong. And no dout would have committed 
iredful slurter of the pore miss guided cretures, if 
tkey hadn't been misgided themselves by a trm- 
teros wretch as undertook to lead them the rite 
road. Instead of witch he led them clean contrary 
into a peacable common fuU of geese A asses so 
that nothing actionable took place xcept givin the, 
guide a sound fioggin. If the sogers quar- 
tord him on the spot it would have served him 
rite. But theuk Provedins wat was ment for our 
ruio was our preaervin! It seems wen the rebbels 
come to Donoy Brook they halted A drew up 
in order of Battel for a file with the troops witch 
in coarse did not arive. Ton may gudge how that 
tride their Irish tempera A in partickler in such a 
&mu8 spot for filing and connected with Sbil- 
lallyin Associations ever aiaoe the creation. So 
after waitin as long as they could and no signs of 
a skrimmage till their patience was wore out 
entirely with the disapintment, the Rebbels fell a 
filing among themselves, the rite wing a«n the 
left, and then both jioing together atackt the cen¬ 
ter boddy and gave each ot£»r sich routs and got 
ao dissipated that they quite defeated themselves, 
aad so there's an end of the Irish Rebellion. 
Praise goodness Thady was n't there, having a 
Job on ahoBse top, and I took away the ladder. 

** 1 am, dear Susan, 

“ Your loving Sister, 

“ Ellinor ••••»» 


rWaitteSpKtsnr. 

MRS. HOVSTOTN’s TACHT TOTAeR TO TEXAS 
AND NEW ORLEANS. 

The name of Houston will be ae eoaspienoua ia 
the annala of Texas as the Btams of Romnhu sad 
Nnma in those of Rome, should Texas mamtaiB 
an independent existence; but whether the hns- 
band of our fair and lively tourist is any connex¬ 
ion of the conqueror of Santa Anna and the presi- 
dent of the republic, we do not know. Mrs. 
Hoostonn, however, is an Englishwoman, Mr. 
Houstoun a sportsman; and they determined tb 
undertake a yacht voyage to the New World, the 
wife in search of health, and the husband of game. 
Accordingly, about the middle of laet September^ 
they started from Blaekwafl in the echooner Dol> 
phin ; encountered the usual gale ** in the Bay of 
Biscay O;** called at Madeira, Barbadoes, and 
Jamaica; twice visited both New Orleans and 
Galveston, the seaport of Texas; made a 
boat trip np the Bnfialo Bayou river, to Houston— 
a city that is to be; and looking hi at Cuba 
and Bermudas as they returned home. This con¬ 
summation occurred in May last; and now, in the 
two volumes before us, we have a very animated 
and pleasant account of adiat appears to have been 
a very pleasant exenrsioa. 

Much of the attraction of the book is nadoabl- 
edly to be ascribed to the lady; bat something, 
we think, to the manner of locomotion. We have 
often noticed that any peculiarity in the mode of 
travelling gives a strikiiig peculiarity to the narra¬ 
tive. Mounted on a sorry jade, nig^ to speed by 
a terrific whip, over tracks that seem impassable 
tin they are passed, and riding every day for dear 
life,’' a traveller with a Tartar courier seems the 
least likely person to aocumnlate striking roateri- 
ala for a book: yet all snoh jourseys we have 
ever read are distinguished for amamuon and ra¬ 
pidity ; even dull and commonpbme touriais con¬ 
trive to do something for the reader when they are 
fairly in the saddle. The genius of Mr. Wilde is 
rather incUned to the solid than the aerial; hii 
mind is natorally directed to tho osefnl amid tbs 
present, and to tangible facts among remains of the 
past: yet was his yacht voyage a lively and agree¬ 
able book. And the reason seems to be, that ia 
3 rachting we direct eunelvea only to the agieeir 
hie. Publie eooveyanees and a regular laod-joui^ 
ney present more variety, but much also that is diaap 
greeable, and much that is monotonons-^wbich in 
description b a good deal worse than the disagreeip 
ble. There is BO dread oftbis in one’s own schooner: 

may num through this world like a child atafsest, 

Who but sips of a sweet and flies eff to the rest; 
And when pleasure begins to grow dull in the Ea^ 

We may order our wings and be off to the West.” 

A calm is scarcely to be dreaded, by the read^; 
and a storm only gives variety to the deaeriptioa. 
The tourists, too, have better oppoituaities of aso- 
ing men and things; the style of ** your oum 
yacht” opens doors if not hearts, besidoB bringing 
a great many friends to see yon on board.' 
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MRS. BOUSTOVN’s YACHT TOTACS TH TSXAS. 


lo lOfne ienaa the ebaracter of the aobjeets iip 
Mm. Houetotto’e book may be depeadent apon 
her yacht, bat the mannef iu which they are pre- 
•ented is her own. Thia manner is femiame— 
whh the lightness, the grace, the kindness, and 
the penetration in smaller things, that belong to 
woman. Even her faults have an attractioiu Her 
conclusions are sometimes so insufficient, seme* 
times so obviously contrary to the premises on 
which she grounds them, that whilst her political, 
economical, and social views are frequently erro¬ 
neous, they do not in the least excite that feeling 
of opposition which error mostly gives rise to \ be¬ 
cause they are so transparent they can deceive no 
one. Mm. Houstoun leA England opposed to 
slavery: she sees the negroes laughing over their 
worit on the banks of the Mississippi, and among 
the sugar-caaks at New Orleans; or she observes 
the jollity and finery of the domestic slaves, and a 
half idiot put up to auction grinning at the panegy¬ 
ric of the auctioneer; and she jumpe to ^e oon- 
elusion that slavery b not so bad a thing. The 
Texans seem to be a goodnatnred people as long 
as they are pleased and they were yetj attentive 
to Mm. Houstoun—a gallant innkeeper on the quay 
at Galveston knocked up an accommodation-ladder 
m a night, so that she might walk instead of cUmb 
up the side of the pier. Whether these traits of 
kindness, and the arts of some of the ** smart” 
men of Texas, infinenced her judgment, we know 
not; but she gives a view of Texan history and 
of Texan capabilities very different from what is 
entertained by the world at large. According to 
her account, Texas is the Promised Land—an 
earthly paradise for the emigrant; yet nearly all 
her facts contradict her conclusions. The country 
she has not seen is described in the style of an 
auctioneer’s puff; but what she really did see is 
the reverse of paradise. At Galveston, the capi¬ 
tal, the houses are built of wood supported on 
blocks ; a very necessary precaution to guard 
against floods, the streets being sometimes over¬ 
flowed, and always muddy whilst she was there, 
—changed in summer-time, we imagine, into dus¬ 
ty. This mode of building, however, has its ad¬ 
vantages. In the terrific winds that fHrevail at 
certain seasons, the wooden boxes are only blown 
over, without much damage. When the gale is 
passed, the city b ”rabed” again, and set upon 
its legs, the edifices little the worse Ibr the eap- 
abe; which would not be the caee with better- 
built houses, that might offer a bold but vain re- 
abtance to the hurricane, instead of falling flat at 
once like a prudent pugilist, and defying their an¬ 
tagonist to strike them when down. Within a 
range of sixty or seventy miles, the mamland coaat 
b a flat of marsh and malaria, with their agreear 
Me productions of death-bringing fever or bealth- 
destroying ague; mosquitoes, and every venomous 
reptile, from the aut to the rattlesnake, abound; 
and thb was the state of the roads on the confines 
of the better land” she was not to reach. 


INTERIOR GOMMUNlCSTYONe. 

The city of Houston was our head-quarters 
daring our stay up the country; and greatly did 
we regret that the state of tlb prairb, owing to 
the constant and heavy rains, prevented our travel¬ 
ling as far as Washington, which city we bad in¬ 
tended to have visited. The scarcity and bdiffer- 
ence of the accommodations would not have deterred 
us fh>m such an undertaking; but, m a couAtry 
where roads do not exbt, it b difficult not to loio 
one’s way. The danger is considerably increased 
when the trail of previous travellers is obliterated 
by the rains; for plumling the tracks the Texan 
term for tracing a road, is at all times a slow and 
tedious operation. Between Houston and Wasb- 
I ington there is a certain space of iwo miles, which, 
when we were in the country, was not traversed 
m less time than four hours, so deep was the mire. 

Even at Galveaton, the first city in the country, 
things do not seem vastly better fi>r a little excursion. 

THE OALTESTON DRIVE. 

The only ” drive” b on the sea-beach; and a 
roost beautiful beach it is—so hard and smooth, 
with its fine sand, that you searoely hear your 
horse’s foot fall, as he trots, or rather runs along, 
a hght carriage behind him, and the broad praine 
spreadbg fkr before. Occasionally you are—was 
going to say stopped, but I should have been 
wrong: no one b^ stopped in thb countrV by any¬ 
thing short of a bowb-knife or a TifleA>aH; hot 
your progreM b debyed by an bteresting bayou, 
through whbh you have to wade, or swim, as the 
case may be. There is neither time nor spare 
cash to erect bridges; and indeed, were the ex- 
nse to be iocurrM, the probability is they would 
washed away by the first rain, or by a more 
than usually high tide. Bridges, then, being out 
of the question, nothing is left you but to make 
the best of such means of transport as are within 
your reach. If you fortunately chance to meet 
with any person who has lately crossed, you ask, 
” Well, sir, b it swimming?” Should the an¬ 
swer be m the afilrmative, and you happen to be on 
horseback, equipped for a journey, with your plun¬ 
der (luggage) about you, you ** up saddle-bags,” 
and boldly plunge into the stream. Should your 
route lie along the shore, the safest plan b to go a 
good way out to sear—on, on—tiU you find youi^ 
self well out among the breakers. I confess that 
at first thb struck me as rather an alarnung pror 
ceeding: but in fact it is much the safest plan; 
there being always a bar of sand formed across the 
mouth of these hayons; and if you can hit that, 
the depth of water b much lessen^ 

does there seem much in the soeml state of 
Texas to counterbalance the material evib. Mrs. 
Houstoun admits three drawbacks to British emi¬ 
gration,—a total insecurity of titles to land ; the 
$martneg$ of the Texans, who, when they deal with 
a Britisher, generally end by completely ” shav¬ 
ing ” him, that b, possessing themselves of all 
his substance ; and the want of adsq)tahility in the 
British character to qualify our settbrs to meet the 
new and endless demands upon ingenuity. She saya 
there are a great many lawyers in Texas, and a 
vast many bws—the Assembly having been indus¬ 
trious enough m thb kind of work; but Mrs. 
Houstoun makee it a ground of panegyric that 
there b little law among them—whbh seems to 
be true enough. 
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MBS. ROUSTOUN’s TACBT TOTAOB to TEXAS. 


TIXAN mSDKMlANOKS. 

At present, however, the Texan people go on 
remarkably well with their primitive system of 
mdministeringf justice. During the months we re¬ 
mained in Gralveston Harbor, there was no single 
instance of malicious crime—no street fights—no 
apparent drunkenness or tumult. It is true that 
on New Year's day one man was shot; and 
doubtless this fact would, to those ignorant of the 
details, furnish a strong argument in favor of the 
^pular opinion of the prevalence of crime in 
Texas. The circumstances were as follows. Some 
children were quarrelling in the street; from words 
they came to blows; when their respective pa¬ 
rents, who had been drinking together, thought 
proper to interfere: “ I say, sir, you call your 
children away, sir!” This gentle remonstrance 
not being duly attended to, the speaker went forth¬ 
with for bis rifle, and was in the act of presenting 
it at the head of his foe,(probably only as a means 
of intimidation,) when he received his death- 
wound from the other's pistol. No notice what¬ 
ever was taken of this misdemeanor, 

OaOUND FOR aROOTINO AT HOUSTON. 

At seven o'clock in the morning we arrived at 
the pretty town of Houston; it is built on high 
land, and the banks, which are covered with ever¬ 
greens, rise abruptly from the river. There are 
plenty of inns at Houston, such as they are; and 
we took up our quarters at the ” Houston House,” 
a large shambling wooden building, kept by a 
Captain or Colonel Baldwin, one of the most civil, 
obliging people I ever saw. We had a sitting- 
room which was weather-proof, though to keep 
out the intense cold was impossible. It was said 
that our landlord was anxious to add to the com¬ 
forts of his house, but he had a great many bad 
debts: it was, he told us, a losing concern alto¬ 
gether ; more went out than came in: and only 
that morning, having asked a gentleman to pay his 
bill, the reply was, ” If you come to insult me 
again, sir, by-I’ll shoot you, sir!” 

The discrepancy between her particular facts 
and her large deductions is Mrs. Houstouo's weak 
point. In matters where the conclusion is con¬ 
tained in the single fact presented to her, her judg¬ 
ment is more to be depended upon. But descrip¬ 
tion and sentiment are her forte; and the eye of 
the woman and the owner of the yacht oflen de¬ 
tect characteristic traits which had escaped the 
lords of the creation ; so that some novelty is im¬ 
parted even to her accounts of New Orleans. 
Take a few examples. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 

At New Orleans, I saw a gown of printed cotton, 
which had been purchased at one of the stores; 
the pattern was pretty, the price very moderate, 
and the colors indelible. The cheapness of the 
cotton I thought so remarkable, that I was induced 
to ask ” whence it camel” The reply was, that 
it was of American manufacture. And so it was-^ 
and even 1, unskilled as I am in commercial mat¬ 
ters, was struck by the possible consequences of 
the perfection to which the Americans have 
brought their manufactures. I had never thought 
much on the subject; but I had always suppo^ 
that all kinds of cotton and woollen goods, b^des 
iruQ ware, were imported into America from Eng¬ 


land. To my great sniprise, however, I found 
that nearly everything of this kind that we saw 
was of native manufimtuTe, and that the prices of 
them were no higher than in England. It is a 
positive fact, and certainly an important one, that 
in the year 1826, one hundred and fifly millions 
of 3 ^Td 8 of calico were imported into the United 
States, and that last jeu the quantity was reduced 
to fideen millions! 

CRIMPING AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Merchant-ships at New Orleans generally have 
their cargo stowed by contractors, who are expe¬ 
rienced in the business, and who employ blacks 
and Irishmen for the purpose. The aflair being 
arranged in this manner, it becomes almost a de¬ 
sideratum with the captains of merchant-vessels to 
get rid of their hands as soon as possible. They 
are thus spared the trouble and expense of keep¬ 
ing them during the six weeks or two months that 
their ships remain in the harbor. When a vessel 
is ready to sail, the captain has recourse to what 
is called a crimp, of which there are plenty; and 
this individual undertakes to roan the ship. At 
two or three o'clock on the morning of deplore, 
the captain goes into the forecastle, counts over 
the number of heads attached to so many drunken 
bodies, and finding the number stipulate for, he 
pays the agent the promised reward, and goes off 
as soon as he can. 

The ship is, of course, immediately taken In 
tow by a steam-tug; and she is perhaps well out 
of the river before her heterogeneous crew are 
roused from their deep sleep of intoxication. One 
can fancy the absurdity of the waking-scene. 
Each man having been, probably, in a state of per¬ 
fect unconsciousness when taken on board, finu a 
difficulty in comprehending his situation. 


men's dress at new ORLEANS. 


I remarked how closely those whom I met or 
passed resembled each other. It is difficult to 
mistake a Yankee for the inhabitant or native of 
any other country. They are almost all closely 
shaven—not a vestige of beard or whisker is left; 
and then their garments are all so precisely the 
same, 1 felt I should never be able to distiDguiah 
one man from another. I could not at first com¬ 
prehend why all the male inhabitants looked so 
precisely like figures made on the same model: 
out my lengthened drive tlirough the streets en¬ 
lightened me. Outside a great many of the ** no¬ 
tion” stores, I saw just such figures hanging up-» 
coat, pantalon k sous pied, in short the whole out¬ 
ward man. There was this diflerence—and be it 
remarked, it is an essential one—the latter were 
men of straw. Such cannot be said of the wealthy 
merchants of New Orleans. The fact is this— 
there are no working-tailors at New Orleans, and 
every article of dress comes ready-made from the 
Northern States. There are merchant-tailors in 
plenty ; and if the traveller in New Orleans is in 
want of a suit of clothes, he must, if of the mascu¬ 
line sex, betake himself to one of these gentlemen, 
and he will be forthwith fitted with anything he 
may happen to want. ^‘PaiUs” are daily an¬ 
nounced, as a cargo just arrived ” by the- 

from New York :” the latter city evidently has 
the responsibility, of setting the fasliions to the dld- 
gants of the other cities of the Union. These 
^rments being all of the same color and ffishion, 
fullv accounts for the similarity of the appearance 
of the inhabitants. 
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THB BCHOOLIUSTBR’s DREAM. 


From Hood'o MafuliM. 

THB schoolmaster’s DREAM. 

BT MBS. 8. C. HALL. 

Jambs O'Lbart was a schoolmaster of great 
learning, and still greater repute; his school was 
the inost crowded of any school within fifty miles 
of Rillffubbin—yet he modestly designated it his 

Small College”—and his pupils “ his thrifie of 
boys.” O’Leary never considered “ the Vulwri- 
ans”—u he termed those who only learned Eng> 
l»h, writing, and arithmetic—worth counting. No 
boy, in his estimation, merited naming or notice 
until he entered Virgil; he began hk school cata¬ 
logue with ” the Vargils;” but was so decidedly 
proud of ** the Homanans,” that he often regretted 
he had no opportunity of ** taking the shine out of 
thiro ignorant chaps up at Dublin College” by a dis¬ 
play of his “ Gracians "—five or six clear-headed, 
intelligent boys, whose brogues were on their 
tongue; whose clothes hung upon them by a mys¬ 
tery ; and yet, poor fellows! were as proud of 
their Greek, and as fond of capping Latin verses, 
as their master himself. 

James O’Leary deserved hk reputation to a cer¬ 
tain extent, as all do who achieve one. In hk 
boyhood he had been himself a poor scholar, and 
travelled the country for his learning; he had 
graduated at the best hedge school in the kingdom 
of Kerry, and at one time had an idea of entering 
Maynooth; but, fortunately or unfortunately, as it 
might be, he lost his vocation by falling in love 
and marrying Biary Byrne, to whom, despite a 
certain quantity of hardness and pedantry, he 
always made a kind husband, although Mary, 
docile and intelligent in every other respect, never 
could achieve her A, B, C; this he was fond of 
instancing as a proof of the inferiority of the fair 
sex. James looked with the greatest contempt at 
the system adopted by the national schools, declar¬ 
ing that Latin was the foundation upon which all 
intellectual education should be raked, and that 
the roan who had no Latin was not worthy of 
being considered a man at all. 

Donnybeg, the parish in which he resided, was 
a very remote, silent district—an isolated place, 
belonging chiefly to an apoplectic old gentleman, 
whose father, having granted long leases on remu¬ 
nerating terms, left him a certain income, sufficient 
for himself, and not distressing to others. The 
simple farmers had so long considered Master 
O’Leary a miracle, and he confirmed them in thk 
opinion so frequently, by saying in various lan¬ 
guages, what they had not understood, if spoken 
in the vernacular, that when a national school was 
proposed in the parkh b^ some officious person, 
they offered to send up their schoolmaster, attended 
by nis Latin and Greek scholars—tail fashion—to 

bother the boord.” This threw James into a 
state of such excitement, that he could hardly 
restrain himself; and indeed his wife does not 
hesitate to say, that he has never been ** right” 
since. 

The old landlord was as decided an enemy to 
the national school system as James himself; and 
the matter dropped without O’Leary’s having an 
opportunity of flooring the boord,” which he bit¬ 
terly regrets. James, for many years after his 
establishment at Donnybeg, was exceedingly kind 
to the itinerant class, of whose merits he was so 
bright an example; for a long time hk college 
was. the refuge of every poor scholar, who received 
gratuitous instruction from ** the Master,'^ and the 


attention and tenderness of a mother from ** the 
Mistress.” Thk generosity on the part of James 
O’Leary increased his reputation, and won him a 
great many blessings from the poor, while pupils 
thronged to him from dktant parts of the kingdom 
—not only the itinerant scholar, but the sons of 
snug farmers, who boarded in hk neighborhood, 

I and paid largely for the classics, and all accom¬ 
plishments. Thk, James found very profitable; 
in due time he slated his house, placing a round 
stone as a ” pinnacle” on either ^ble, represent¬ 
ing, the one the terrestrial, the other, the celestkl 
globe; he paved the little court-yard with the mul¬ 
tiplication table in black and white stones; and 
constructed a summer-houM, to use bis own 
phrase, on ” geometrical principles,” whose inte¬ 
rior was decorated with maps and triangles, and 
every species of information. If pupils came be¬ 
fore, they “rained on him” after hk “Tuscu- 
lum” was finished ; and he had its name painted 
on a gothic arch above the gate, which, such was 
the inveteracy of old habits, always stood omo for 
the want of a latch. But somehow, though James’ 
fortunes improved, there was something about hk 
heart that was not right; he began to consider 
learning onlv valuable as a means of wealth; be 
became civil to rich dunces, and continnallj snub¬ 
bed a first-rate “ Gracian,” who was, it is troe^ 
only a poor scholar. This feeling, like all others, 
at first merely tolerated, gained ground by degree, 
until Master O’Leary began to put the question 
frequently to himself—“ Why he should do good, 
and bother himself so much, about those who did 
no good to him?” He had never ventured to say thk 
out aloud to any one, but he had at last whisTOred 
it so often to himself that one evening, seeing Mai^ 
busily occupied turning round some preparation in 
a little iron pot, reserved for delicate stir-a-bout, 
gruel, or “ a sup of broth —^which he knew on 
Uiat particular occasion was intended for the “ Grar 
ckn,” who had been unwell for some days,—after 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and closing and 
clasping his well-thumbed Homer, he said, “ Mary, 
can’t ye sit still at the wheel, now that the day’s 
a’most done, and nature becomes soporific!—^which 
signifies an inclination to repose.” 

“ In a minute, dear; it’s for poor Aby—ho ’a 
sick entirely, and has no one to look to him—the 
place where he lodges has no convayniance for a 
drop of whey—and if it had, they ’ve nothing to 
turn it with, and nothing to make it of,—so I ’ll ait 
down at onct.” 

“ Then why don’t you sit down at onct?”—[A 
corruption of “ at once,” means, at this moment— 
it is the present tense—now—instantly.] “ Why 
do you sit—wasting your time—to say nothing of 
the sweet milk—and the”—he was going to say 
“ the sour,” but was ashamed, and so added, 
“ other things—^for one who does no good to us?” 

“No goM to us!” repeated Mary, as she 
poured offi the whey, keeping the curd carefully 
back with a horn spoon. “ No good to os, dear? 
—^why, it’s for Aby-the-What k it you call him— 
Aby Gradus? No; Aby the Gracian—^your top- 
boy—as used to be—he that his old grandmother 
—fGod help us! he had no other kith or kin)— 
walked ten miles, just to see him stand at the head 
of hk class, that she might die with an easy heart 
—^it *8 for him, it is-” 

“ Well,” replied the Master, “ I know that, I 
know it’s for him—and I ’ll tell you what, Ma^, 
we are growing—not to say ould, but advancing 
to the region of middle life—^past its meridian, in- 
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iieed —and we cui*i afford to be throwing away 

onr eubetanoe on the like of Aby- 

James !*’ exclaimed Mary. 

Ay, indeed, Mary, we most come to a period 
—a full slop, I mean—and”—^he drew a deep 
breath, then added—** and no more poor schol¬ 
ars 

“ Oh, James, don’t say the likes o’ that,” said 
the gentle-hearted woman, ** don’t—poor scholar 
never came into the house that 1 didn’t feel as if 
he brought fresh air from heaven with him—never 
miss the bit 1 give them—my heart warms to the 
•ofr homely sound of their bare feet on the floor, 
and the door a’most opens of itself to let them in.” 

** Still we must tiJie care of ourselves, woman, 
dear,” replied James, with a dogged look. Why 
the look should be called ** dogged,” I do not know, 
for dogs are anything but obstinate, or given to it; 
but he put on the sort of look so called; and Mary, 
not moved from her purpose, covered the mouth 
«f the jug with a huge red apple potato, and, beck- 
enhig a neighbor’s child, who was hopping over 
the multiplication table in the little court-yard, 
^nred h«r to run for her life, with the jug, while 
it was hot, to the house where Aby stopt that 
week, and be sure tell him he was to take it after 
be bad said his prayers, and while it was screecb- 
Ing hot. She then drew her wheel opposite her 
basband, and began spinning. 

I thought, James,” she said, ** that Abel vw! 
a strong pet of yours, though you’ve cooled to him 
gf late—i’m sure he got you a deal of credit.” 

** All I *H over get by him.” 

** Oh, don't say that! sure, the blessing i» a fine 
tktng^*-and all the learning yoo give out, James, 
honey, doesn’t lighten what you have in your head, 
which is a great wonder. If 1 only take the meal 
cmt of the losset, handful by handful, it wastes 
away, but your brains hould out better than the 
meal: take ever so much away, and there’s the 
same still.” 

‘*Mary, you’re a fool, agraf” answered her 
husband—^ut he smiled. The schoolmaster was 
a man, and all men like flattery, even from their 
wives. 

** And that’s one reason, dear, why yon can’t 
be a loser by giving your learning to them that 
wants it,” she continued—** it does them good and 
it does you no harm.” 

The schoolmaster made no answer, and Mary 
continued. She was a true woman, getting her 
husband into a good humor before she intimated 
her object. 

“ I ’ve ad ways thought a red head lucky, dear.” 

*^The ancients valued the color highly,” he 
answered. 

** Think of ^at, now!—and a boy I saw to-day 
had just such another lucky mole as yourself under 
his left eye.” 

** What boy?” inquired the master. 

** A. poor fatherless and motherless oraythur, 
with his Vosters and little books slung in a strap 
at his back, and a purty tidy second shute of clothes 
under his arm for Sunday. It put me in mind of 
the way you told me you set off poor scholaring 
yerself, darlin’!—all as one as that poor little boy, 
eemn’ the second s%tit of clothes,'' 

** What did he want ?” inquired O’Leary, resum¬ 
ing his bad temper, for Mary made a mistake in 
her second hit. She judged of his character by 
her own. Prosperity had rendered her more 
thoughtful and anxious to dispense the blessings 
she enjoyed, but it had hardened her huebaiid. 


** Just six months of your taching to make a man 
of him, that’s all.” 

** Has ho money to pay for itf” 

** 1 ’m sure I never asked him. The thrifle col¬ 
lected for a poor scholar is little enough to give 
him a bit to eat, without paying anything to a 
strong^ mao like yerself, James O’Leary only 
just the ase and contintment h brings to one’s sleep 
by night, and one’s work by day, to be after doing 
a kind turn to a fellow-christian.” 

** Mary,” replied the schoolmaster, in a slow 
and decid^ tone, ** that's aU botheration," 

Mary gave a start—she could hardly believe she 
heard correctly; but there sat James O’Leary look¬ 
ing as hard as if he had been turned from a man 
of flesh into a man of stone. Under the imprea- 
sion that he was bewitched, Mary crossed herself; 
but still he sat there looking, as she afterwards 
declared, “ like nothing.” 

**Father of MercyP’ she exclaimed, “spake 
again, man aHve? and tell us, is it yerself t^’s 
in it!” 

James laughed; not joyouslT or humorously, 
but a little, dry, half starved laujp, lean and hungry 
—a niggs^ly laugh ; but bemre he had time to 
reply, the door opened slowly and timidly, and a 
shock of rusty red hair, surmounting a pale acute 
face, entered, considerably in advance of the body 
to which it belonged. 

** That’s the boy I tould you of,” said Mmij. 
** Come in, ma boichal; the master himself’a in 
it, now, and will talk to yon, dear.” 

The bey advanced hie slight, delicate form, 
bowed both by study and privation, and his keen 
penetrating eyes looking out from breath the pro¬ 
jecting brows which overshadowed them. 

* Mary told him to sit down; but he continued 
standing, his fingers twitching convulsively amid 
the leaves of a Latin book, in which he hoped to 
be examined. 

** What’s your nameand stand up!” said the 
master, gruffly. 

The boy told him his name wae Edward Moore. 

“What do you know?” He said, “he knew 
English and vosterf—a trifle of Algaabra and 
Latin—and the Greek letters—he hoped to be a 
priest in time—and should be,” he added confi¬ 
dently, ** if his honor would give him tbe run of 
the school, an odd lesson now and agin—and let 
him pick up as much as he could.” ** And what,” 
inquired O’Leary, “ will you give me in return?” 

“ I have but little, sir,” replied the boy, “ for 
my mother has six of us, paying to one, whose 
face we never see, a heavy rent for the shed we 
starve under. My father’s in heaven—my eldest 
sister, a cripple—and but for the kindness of tbe 
neighbors, and the goodness of one or two families 
at Christmas and Whitsuntide, and, above aD, tbe 
blessing of God—which never laves us—we might 
tittw out upon the road—and beg.” 

** But all that is nothing to me,” said O’Leary, 
very coldly. 

** 1 know that, sir,” answered the boy; yet he 
looked as if he did not know it; **though your 
name’s up in the country for kindness, as well as 
learning ; but I was coming to it—I have a trifle of 
about eighteen shillings—Jieeides five, which tbe 
priest warned me to keep, when 1 went for his 
blessing, as he said 1 might want it in case of 
sickness; and 1 wae thinking, if yer honor would 
take ten out of tbe eighteen, for a quarter, or so, 
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1 know I cm’t pay ye’r honor as I ought, only 
just for the lore of God, and if ye M please to ex¬ 
amine me in the Latin, his reverence said. I’d be 
no disgrace to you.” 

“Just let me see what ye’ve got,” said the 
schoolmaster. The boy drew forth from inside 
his waistcoat the remnant of a cotton night-cap, 
and held it towards the schoolmaster’s extended 
hand; but Mary stood between her husband and 
his temptation. 

“Put it up child,” she said; “the masther 
does n’t want it, he only had a mind to see if it 
was safe,”—then aside to her husband—“ Let fall 
ye’r hand, James, it’s the devil that’s under ye’r 
elbow keeping it out, nibbling as the fishes do at 
the hook; is it the thin shillings of a widow’s son 
you’d be afther taking! It’s not yerself that’s 
in it at all—then to the boy—“ Put it up, dear, 
and come in the morning.” But the silver had 
shone in the master’s eyes through the worn-out 
knitting, the “ thin shillings,” as Mary called 
them, and their chink aroused his avarice the 
more. So, standing up, he put aside his wife, as 
men often do good counsel, with a strong arm, and 
declared that he would have all, or none, and that 
without pay he would receive no pupil. The boy, 
thirsting for learning, almost without hesitation, 
agreed to give him all he possessed, only saying, 
that “the Lord above would rise him up some 
friend who would give him a bit, a sup, and a 
lock of straw to sleep on.” Thus the bargain was 
struck, the penniless child turned from the door, 
knowing that, at least, for that night, he would 
receive shelter from some kind-hearted cotter, and 
perhaps give in exchange tuition to those who 
could not afford to go to the “ great master,” 
while the dispenser of knowledge, chinking the 
“ thin shillings,” strode towards a well-heaped 
hoard to add thereto the mite of a fatherless boy. 
Mary crouched over the cheerful fire, rocking 
herself backwards and forwards, in real sorrow, 
and determined to consult the priest as to the 
change that had come over her husband, turning 
him out of himself, into something “ not right.” 

This was O’Leary’s first public attempt to work 
out his determination, and he was thoroughly 
ashamed of himself; he did not care to encounter 
Mary’s reproachful looks, so he brought over his 
blotted desk, and sat with his back to her, appa¬ 
rently intent on bis books; but despite all he could 
do, his mind went wandering back to the time he 
was a poor scholar himself, and no matter whether 
he looked over problems, or turned the leaves of 
Homer, there was the pale, gentle face of the poor 
scholar, whom he had “ fleeced” to the uttermost. 

“ Mary,” he said, anxious to be reconciled to 
himself, “ there never was one of them poor schol¬ 
ars that had not twice as much as they pur- 
tended.” 

“ Was that the way with yerself, avick!” she 
answered. James pushed back the desk, flung 
the ruler at the cat--4)ounced the door after him— 
and went to bed. He did not fall very soon 
asleep-—nor when he did, did he sleep very soundly 
—but tossed and tumbled about in a most undigni¬ 
fied manner,—so much so that his ^r wife left 
ofiT rocking, and, taking out her Wads, began 
prajfinff for him as hard and fast as she could; and 
she believed her prayers took eflfect, for he soon 
became tranquil and slept soundly: but Mary went 
on praying; she was accounted what was called the 
steadiest hand at prayers in the country, but, on this 
particular night, she prayed on without stopping, 
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until the gray cock, who always crowed at four, told 
her what the time was, and she thought she might 
as well sleep for a couple of hours; for Mary could 
not only pray when she liked, but sleep when she 
pleased, which is frequently the case with the 
innocent-hearted. As soon, however, as she hung 
the beads on the same nail that supported the 
holy water cross and cup, James gave a groan and 
a start, and called her—“ Give me your hand,” he 
said, “that I may know it’s you that’s in it.” 
Mary did so, and affectionately bade God bless 
him. 

“Mary, my own ould darling,” he whispered, 
“ I’m a grate sinner, and all my learning isn’t— 
isn’t worth a brass farthing.” Mary was really 
astonished to hear him say this. “It’s quite in 
aimest I am, dear, and here’s the key of my little 
box, and go and bring out that poor scholar’s 
nigbt-cap, and take care of his money, and as 
soon as aay breaks intirely, go find out where he’s 
stopping, and tell him I ’ll never touch cross nor 
coin belonging to him, nor one of his class, and 
give him back his coins of silver and his coins of 
brass; and Mary agra, if you’ve the power, turn 
every boy in the parish into a poor scholar, that I 
may have the satisfaction of teaching them, for I’ve 
had a dream, Mary, and I ’ll tell it to you, who 
knows better than myself how to be grateful for 
such a warning,—^there, praise the holy saints! is 
a streak of daylight; now Ibten, Mary, and don’t 
interrupt me. 

“ I suppose it’s dead I was first, but, any how, 
I thought I was floating about in a dark space— 
and every minute I wanted to fly up, but something 
kept me down—I could not rise —and as I grew 
used to the^arknesa, you see, I saw a great many 
things floating about like myself—mighty curious 
shapes—one of them, with wings like a bat, came 
close up to me, and, after all, w*hat was it but a 
Homer; and I thought may-be, it would help me 
up, but when I made a grab at it, it turned into 
smoke; then came a great white-fheed owl, with 
red bothered eyes, and out of one of them glared a 
Yoster, and out of the other a Gough, and globes 
and inkhorns changed, Mary, in the sight of my 
two looking eyes into vivacious tadpoles, swim¬ 
ming here and there and making game of me as 

they passed-oh, I thought the time was a 

thousand years, and everything about me talking 
bad Latin and Greek that would bother a saint, 
and I, without power to answer or to get away. 
I’m thinking it was the schoolmaster’s purgatory 
I was in.” 

“ May be so,” replied Mary, “ particularly as 
they wouldn’t let you correct the bad Latin, 
dear.” 

“ But it changed, Mary, and I found myself, 
aAher a thousand or two years, in the midst of a 
mist—there was a mistiness all around me—and iu 
my head—^but it was a clear, soft, downy-like 
vapor, and I had my full liberty in it, so I kept on 
going up—^up for ever so many years, and by de¬ 
grees it cleared away, drawing itself into a bohreen 
at either side, leading towards a great high hill of 
light, and I made straight for the hill; and having 

r t over it, I looked up, and of all the brightnesses 
ever saw, was the brightness above me the 
brightest ; and the more I looked at it t^ 
brighter it grew, and yet there was no dazzle in 
my eyes, and something whispered me that that 
was heaven, and with that I fell down on my 
knees and asked how I was to get there; for Bamd 
ye, Mary, there was a gulf between me and the 
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hill, or, to speak moire to your tinderstamfing^, a 
gap ; the hiH of light above me was in no ways 
joined to the hill on which I stood. So 1 cried 
now was I to get there. Well, before you Could 
say twice ten, there stood before me seven poor 
scholars, those seven, dear, that I taught, and that 
have taken the vestments since. I knew them all. 
And I knew them well. Many a hard day’s work 
I had gone through with them, just for that holy, 
blessed pay, the love of God—-there they stood, 
and Abel at their head.” 

“ Oh yah mulla! think of that now, my poor 
Aby; did n’t I know the good, pure drop was in 
him!” interrupted Mary. 

“ * The only way for you to get to that happy 
place, masther dear,’ they said, * is for you to 
make a ladder of us.’ 

“ * Is it a ladder of the — 

“ Whisht, will ye,” interrupted the masther. 
* We are the stairs,’ said they, ‘ that will lead you 
to that happy mansion—all your learning of which 
you Were so proud—all your examinations—all 
your disquisitions and knowledge—your algebra 
and mathematics—your Greek—ay, or even your 
Hebrew, if you had that same, all are not worth a 
traneen. All the mighty fine doings, the great¬ 
ness of man, or of man’s learning, are not the 
value of a single blessing here; but we, masther 
jewel, WE ARK YOUR CHARITIES ; seven of us poor 
boys, through your means, learned their duty— 
seven of us ! and upon us you can walk up \o the 
shining light, and be happy forever.’ 

“ I was not a bit bothered at the idea Of making 
A step ladder of the seven holy creatures, who, 
though they had been poor scholars, were far 
before myself where we were now ; J)ut as they 
bent, 1 slept, first, on Abel, then on Paddy Blake, 
then on Billy Murphy ; but any how, when I got 
to the end of the seven, T found there were five or 
•si!c more wanting; I tried to make a spring, and 
only for Abel I’d have gone—don’t know where 
—he held me fast. O the Lord be merciful! is 
this the Way with me aHher all,” I said. ” Boys 
—darlings! can ye get me no more than half way 
aftheralTl” 

** ‘ Sure there must be more of us to help yOu,’ 
makes answer Paddy Blake. * Sure ye lived many 
years in the world after we left you,’ says Abel, 
■‘ and, unless you hardened your heart, it isn’t possi¬ 
ble but you must have had a dale more of us to 
help you. Sure you were never content, having 
tasted the ever-increasing sweetness of seven good 
deeds, to stop short and lave your task unfinished! 
Oh, then, if you did, masther,’ said the poor fel¬ 
low, ‘ if you did, it’s myself that’s sorry for yoo.’ 
Well, Mary, agra! I thought my heart would 
burst open, when I remembered what came over 
me last night—and much mo?e—arithmetical calcu¬ 
lations—when I had full and plinty, of what the 
little you gave and I taught came to—and evei^ 
niggard thought was like a sticking up dagger in 
my heart—and 1 looking at a glory I could never 
reach, because of my cramped heart, and jnst 
then 1 woke—1 ’m sore I must have had the 
prayers of some holy Creature about me to cause 
such a warning.” 

Mary made no reply—but sank on her knees by 
the bed-side, weeping—tears of joy they were— 
she felt that her prayers had been heard and an¬ 
swered. “And now, Maty, let us up and be stir^ 
ring, for life is but short for the doing of oar du¬ 
ties. We’ll have the poor scholars to breakfast 
>«^nd darling, you ’ll look oat for more of them. 


And, oh! but my heart *8 as fight as the dotm of 
a thistle, and all through my blessed dreaiih^^ 

First Ideas of Number for Children. First Idem 
oj Geography for Children. 

Two liny publications, addressed to parents^ 
showing them how they may instruct children at 
an early age in the elements of nnmber and geog¬ 
raphy, without the formality of teaching. The 
principle is to possess tlie child with an idea of the 
thing before he is taught its sign. His toys and 
any familiar objects, varied by the more agreeable 
spectacle of one, two, or three apples or pears, are 
used in order to familiarize him with numbers ; 
and a walk in the country is made use of to inn 
press him with some of the leading divisions of 
land and water. A little at a time, thoroughly 
learned, is the fundamental maxim: the first les¬ 
son of number does not advance beyond “ number 
one. ”— Spectator* 

Spoktaneous Combustion op Pictures.— A 
large package of pictures was lately burnt without 
apparent cause, while in the course of being trans- 
^rted on the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway. 
The incident suggests to us to remare, that there 
is considerable reason for believing oil-paintings to 
be amongst the articles liable to spontaneous Com¬ 
bustion. In the Edinburgh PhilosophicalJoumal, 
January, 1821, is a communication from Mr. James 
Gullan of Glasgow, stating the following facts:— 
“ Having sold a respectalne spirit-dealer a pared 
of sample-bottles, I sent them to him packed in ao 
old basket, the bottom of which was much broken. 
To prevent the bottles from falling through, I pot 
across the bottom of the basket a piece of old pack¬ 
ing-sheet, which had lain long about the ware¬ 
house, which was an oil and color One, and was 
besmeared with difierent kinds Of Vegetable oO. 
Abont six or eight weeks after, the gentleman 
informed me that my oily cloth and l^kel had 
almost set his warehouse on fire. The basket and 
cloth had been thrown behind Some spirit-casks 

S retty much confined from the air, and about mid- 
ay he was alarmed by a smell of fire. Having 
moved away the casks in the direction where the 
smoke issued, he saw the basket and cloth in a 
blaze. This fact may be a useful hint to pemona 
in public works, where galipoli, rapeseed, or lin¬ 
seed oils are us^ in their rnanufkmures, ms it is 
an established fact, (though not generally known,) 
that these vegetable oils used on cloths, yam, or 
wool, in the process of dyeing, and confini^ for A 
time from the open air, are very apt to occasion 
spontaneous fire.” Floor-cloth, and rags used in 
cleaning oil, are mentioned by Mr. Booth, lecturer 
on chemistry, as amongst forty various articles a»> 
certained to be liable to spontaneous combustion; 
and there was an instance of this phenomenon sk 
Lyons in 1815, where the material Was cloth con¬ 
taining oil. Oil oictures being an association of 
oil with cloth, and nearly the same subetahee as 
fioor-cloth, and this consideration being taken in 
connetion with the actual burning of a package of 
pictures without any external cause that couM bs 
detected, we can scarcely doubt that sponlaneons 
ignition may befall this class of works of AYt. ThS 
knowledge of this fact, if it be one, cannot but bs 
of importance to the public, both as suggesting 
preoautionary measures, and preventing blame be^ 
mg sast on parribs not f^ly Hable to it. 
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From tbe Gallerj of Portraiu. 

FOX. 

The Right Honorable Charles James Fox was 
third son of the Rmht Honorable Henry Fox, 
afterwards Lord HoUand, and of Lady Georgina 
Caroline Fox, eldest daughter of Charles, second 
Duke of Richmond. He was bom January 24th, 
1749, N. S. 

Mr. Fox received his education at Eton; and 
the favorite studies of the place had more than 
ordinary influence over his tastes and literary pur¬ 
suits in afterlife. Before he left school, his father 
was so imprudent os to carry him to Paris and Spa. 
To his early associations at the latter place may 
be ascribed that propensity to gaming, which was 
the bane of two-thirds of nis life. As the present 
article is not designed to be a mere panegyric, we 
abandon the indulgence of this fatal passion to the 
severest censure that can be bestowed upon it by 
the philosopher and the moralist: but justice de¬ 
mands it at our hands to say, that after the adjust¬ 
ment of Mr. Fox’s affairs by his friends, personal 
and political, he resolutely conquered what habit 
had ^most raised into second nature, and abstain¬ 
ed from play with scrupulous fidelity. It may 
further be remarked, that while the paroxysms 
the fever were most violent, his mind was never 
interrupted from more worthy objects of pur¬ 
suit. 

The following anecdote will show the divided 
empire which discordant passions alternately usur¬ 
ped over his heart. On a night when he had sus¬ 
tained some serious losses, his deportment assum¬ 
ed so much of the character of de.spair, that his 
friends became uneasy : they followed him at dis- 
<tanoe enough to elude his observation, from the 
club-house to his home in the neighborhood. They 
knocked at his door in time, as they thought, to 
have prevented any rash act, and rushed into the 
library. There they found the object of their 
anxiety stretched on the ground without his coat, 
before the fire: his hand neither grasping a razor 
nor a pistol, but his eyes intenUy fixed on the 
pages of Herodotus. The old historian had 
engrossed him wholly from the moment when he 
took up the volume, and the ruins of his own air- 
built castles vanished from before him, as soon as 
be got sight of the venerable remains of the an¬ 
cient world. 

At Oxford Mr. Fox distinguished himself by 
his powers of application, as well as by the intui¬ 
tive quickness of his parts. On quitting the uni¬ 
versity, ho accompanied his father and mother to 
the south of Europe. Not finding a good Italian 
master at Naples, he taught himself that langu^e 
during the winter, and contracted a strong parti^- 
ity for Italian literature. In a letter from Florence 
to Mr. Fitz-Patrick, he conjures that gentleman 
to learn Italian as fast as he can, if it were only to 
read Ariosto; and adds, There is more good 
poetry in Italian than in all other languages I 
iioderstaiid put together.” At a later perk^ of 
life, if we may judge from the tenor of his oorres- 
pondenee with eminent scholars, he would have 
transferred that praise from the Italian to the 
Greek tongue. At this time he was very fond of 
acting plays, and was in all respects the man of 
fashion. Those who recollect the simplicity, bor¬ 
dering on negligence, of his outward garb late in 
life, will smile at the idea of Mr. Fox with a 
powdered toupee and red heels to his shoes, the 
Mzo of private theatricals. During his absence, 


in 1768, he was chosen to represent Midhurst, and 
made his first speech on ihe I5ih April, 1769. 
According to Horace Walpole, he spoke with 
violence, but with infinite superiority of parts. 

Circumscribed as we are as to space, we shall 
not follow Mr. Fox’s suballern career in the 
House of Commons. It was liis breach with 
Lord North that raised him into a party leader. 
He had previously formed an iniimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Burke. He began by receiving the les¬ 
sons of that eminent person as a pupil; but the 
master was soon so convinced of his scholar’s great¬ 
ness of character, and statesman-like turn of mind, 
that he resigned the lead to him, and became an 
efliicient coadjutor in the Rockingham party, of 
which, in the House of Commons, he had aknost 
been the dictator. The American war roused all 
the energies of Fox’s mind. The discussions to 
which it gave rise involved all the first principles 
of free government. The vicissitudes of the con¬ 
test tried the firmness of the parliamentary op¬ 
position. Its duration exercised their perseverance. 
Its magnitude and the dangers of the country call¬ 
ed forth their powers. Gibbon says, “ Mr. Fox 
discovered powers for regular debate, which 
neitlier his friends hoped nor his enemies dread¬ 
ed.” The following passage, from a letter to Mr. 
Fite-Palrick, written in 1778, illustrates his hon¬ 
orable and independent charaoter: “ People flat¬ 

ter me that I continue to gain rather than loee 
estimation as an orator; and I am so convinced 
this is all I ever shall gain (unless I choose to be 
one of the meanest of men,) that I never think of 
any other object of ambition. I am certainly am¬ 
bitious by nature, but I have, or think I have, 
totally subdued that paraion. I have still as much 
vanity as ever, which is a happier passion by far, 
because great reputation, I think, I may acquire 
and keep; great situations I never can acquire, 
nor, if acquired, keep, without making saoi^ces 
that I will never make.” In the summer of 1778, 
he rejected Lord Weymouth’s overtures to ioin 
the ministry, and took bis station as the leading 
commoner in the Rockingham party, to which he 
Imd become attached on principle long before be 
enlisted permanently in its ranks. The conspicu¬ 
ous'features of that party, and of Mr. Fox’s pub¬ 
lic character, were the love of p^e with foreign 
powers, the spiri*: of conciliation in home manage¬ 
ment, an ardent attachment to civil and religious 
liberty. 

The day of triumph came at last, when a reso¬ 
lution against the further prosecution of the 
American war was carried in the Commons. The 
King was compelled, reluctantly, to part witli the 
I supporters of his favorite principles, and had noth¬ 
ing left but to sow the se^s of disunion between 
the Rockingham and Chatham or Shelburne party, 
united on the subject of America, but disagreeing 
on many other points both of external and internal 
policy. In this he was but too successful. We 
have neither space nor inclination to unravel the 
web of court intrigue; but we may remark that 
Lord Rockingham’s demands were too extensive 
to be palatable: they involved the independence 
of America, the pacification of Ireland, bills for 
economical and parliamentary reform, to be brought 
into Parliament as ministerisd measures. But the 
untimely death of Lord Rockingham frustrated his 
enlightened and enlarged designs, by dissolving the 
ministry over which he had presided. Mr. Fox 
has been blamed for the precipitancy of his resig- 
natioo. The tone of sentiment in a letter before 
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quoted will both account and apologise for the rash¬ 
ness if it were such ; and it is obvious that the 
sacrifice of personal feeling, or even of political 
consistency, could not long have deferred it, 
amidst the cabals and clashing interests of party. 
Mr. Fox’s policy was to detach Holland and 
America from France, and to form a continental 
balance against the House of Bourbon. Lord 
Shelburne’s system was to conciliate France, and 
to treat her ^ies as dependent powers. Lord 
Shelburne had the ear of the King. He strength¬ 
ened himself with some of the old supporters of 
the American war, to fill the vacant offices, and 
made Mr. Pitt, just rising into eminence, his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There were now 
three parties in the Commons; the ministerial, the 
Whig or Rockingham, and the third consisting of 
those members of the late war ministry who had 
not been invited to join the present. A coalition 
of some two of these three parties was almost un¬ 
avoidable : the public would have most approved 
of a reunion among the Whigs; but there had 
been too much of mutual recrimination and dispute 
to admit of reconciliation. Nothing, therefore, 
remained but a junction of the two parties in op¬ 
position. A judicious friend of Mr. Fox said, 
“that to undertake the government with Lord 
North, was to risk their credit on very unsafe 
grounds. Unless a real good government is the 
consequence of this Junction, nothing can justify it 
to the public.” Popular feeling was strongly 
against this coalition, mainly on account of some 
personal acrimony vented by Mr. Fox, in the boil¬ 
ing over of his wrath during the American contest, 
which seemed to bear upon the moral character of 
his opponent. It is to be considered, however, 
that the most amiable persons, if enthusiastic, are 
apt in the heat of passion to launch out into invec¬ 
tive far more violent than their natural benevolence 
would justify in their cooler moments. The ques¬ 
tion on which Mr. Fox and Lord North had been 
so acrimoniously opposed, had ceased to exist: 
and perhaps there existed no solid reason against 
the union of the two parties. But the measure 
was almost universally believed to arise from cor¬ 
rupt motives: it afforded a fine scope for satire 
and caricature ; and these have no small influence 
upon the politics of the multitude. And while 
the people were displeased, the King was decided¬ 
ly unfriendly to the administration which had 
forced itself upon him. He considered the Rock¬ 
ingham party as enemies to his prerogative, as 
well as friends to American independence. He 
was forced to take them in, but resolved to throw 
them out again. The unpopular India bill, which 
Mr. Pitt afterwards adopted with some modifica¬ 
tions, furnished the opportunity. The offence 
taken by the people against the coalition, made 
them lend a ready ear to the charge of ministerial 
oligarchy: the King disguised his sentiments till 
the last moment, procured the rejection of the bill 
in the Lords, ana instantly dismissed his minis¬ 
ters. 

The coalition was still in possession of the 
House of Commons; but the voice of the people 
supported the minister, a dissolution was resorted 
to, and the will of the King was accomplished. 

From 1784 to 1792, Mr. Fox was leader of a 
powerful party in the House of Commons, in op¬ 
position to Mr. Pitt. The Westminster Scrutiny, 
the Regency, the abatement of Impeachments by 
a dissolution of Parliament, the Libel Bill, the 
Russian Armament, and the Repeal of the Cor¬ 


poration and Test Acts, were the topics whidi 
called forth his most powerful exertions. His 
force as a professed orator was conspicuously dis¬ 
played in Westminster Hall, on the trial of War¬ 
ren Hastings; but the triumph of his talents is to 
be found in those masterly replies to his auiago- 
nists, in which cutting sarcasm and close argu¬ 
ment, logical acuteness and metaphysical subtlety 
were so combined, as to surpass all that modern 
experience had witnessed. The constitutional 
doctrines of Mr. Fox on the Regency question 
were much canvassed, and, by many, severely 
censured. The fact was, that the case was new; 
provided for neither by law, precedent, nor analo¬ 
gy. Lord Loughborough first suggested the 
Prince’s claim of right; and it was hastily adop¬ 
ted by Mr. Fox, who had returned from Italy just 
as the discussion was pending. Mr. Fox’s Libel 
Bill places him among the most constitutional of 
our legislators. He saved his country from an 
unnecessary, unjust, and expensive war, by hk 
exertions on occasion of the Russian Armament. 

The controversy on the Test and Corporation 
Acts has l(;8t its interest, from having since been 
satisfactorily set at rest. But as, in a sketch like 
the present, we have more to do with the charac¬ 
ter of Mr. Fox’s mind than with bis political his¬ 
tory, we will here introduce an anecdote which 
the writer of this life heard related many yean 
ago, by Dr. Abraham Rees, well known both in 
the scientific world, and as a leading divine in the 
dissenting interest. We have alre^y 8p<d(en of 
the intuitive quickness of Mr. Fox’s pahs ; and 
the following anecdote will set that p^uHarity in 
a strong light. 

On the day of the debate, Dr. Rees waited on 
Mr. Fox with a deputation, to engage his support 
in their cause. Ho received them conrteou^y: 
but, though a friend to religious liberty, was evi¬ 
dently unacquainted with the strong points and 
principal bearings of their peculiar case. He lis¬ 
tened attentively to their exposition, and, with sa 
eye that looked them through and through, pm 
four or five searching questions. They with^w 
after a short conference, and as they walked up 
St. James’s Street, Mr. Fox passed them booted, 
as going to take air and exercise, to enable him to 
encounter the heat of the House and the storm of 
debate. From the gallery they saw him enter the 
House with whip in hand, as just dismounted. 
When he rose to speak, he d^played such mastery 
of his subject, his arguments and illustrations were 
so various, his views so profound and statesman¬ 
like, that a stranger must have imagined the ques¬ 
tion at issue between the high church party and the 
dissenters to have been the main subject of his 
study throughout life. That his principles of mvil 
and religious liberty sholild have enabled him to 
declaim in splendid generalities was to be expeo- 
ted; but he entered as fully and deeply into the 
fundamental principles and most subtle oistinctionB 
of the question, as did those to whom it was of 
vital importance, and that afler a short conferenee 
of some tw'enty minutes. 

The French revolution is a topic of such magni¬ 
tude, that we can only touch upon Mr. Fox’s 
opinions and conduct with respect to it. After 
the taking of the Bastille, he describes it as “ the 
greatest, and much the best event that ever hap¬ 
pened in the world : all my prepossessions against 
French connections for this couo^ will be ^ an 
end, and indeed most part of my European system 
of politics will be altered, if this levolatioa has the 
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consequence that I expect.'' But it had not that 
consequence; and his views were completely 
ohanffed by the trial and execution of the King 
and Queen of France. But because he did not 
catch the contagious disease, made up of alarm 
and desperate violence, which iiwolved his coun¬ 
try in a disastrous war, he was represented as the 
blind apologist of injustice and massacre, as the 
careless, if not Jacobinical spectator of the down¬ 
fall of monarchy. Mr. Burke was the first to 
quarrel with Mr. Fox, and this quarrel led to the 
temporary estrangement from him of man^ of his 
oldest and most valuable friends. But time and 
the hour*' restored the good understanding be¬ 
tween the members of the party, with the excep¬ 
tion of Mr. Burke, who died while the paroxysm 
of Antigallican mania was at its height. 

Mr. Fox opposed to the utmost the war, into 
which the minister was unwillingly forced. But 
as his passions became heated, and the difficulties 
of his situation increased, Mr. Pitt adopted all Mr. 
Burke's views, and the rash project of a bdltmi 
iniemecinum. Both the public principles and the 
personal character of Mr. Fox were the subject of 
daily calumnies; and the warmth of his early tes¬ 
timony in favor of the French revolution was con¬ 
tinually thrown in his teeth, afler the 10th of 
August, the massacres of September, and the suc¬ 
cess of Dumourier. But his whole conduct during 
this struggle was clear and consistent. At the 
dawn of the revolution, he felt and spoke as a 
tciiizen of the world ; but be was the last man alive 
jlo have merged patriotism in the vague generalities 
jof universal benevolence. When his own country 
became implicated in the strife, he no longer felt 
and spoke as a citixen of the world, but as a 
British statesman; and endeavored to persuade 
his countrymen, not for French interests but for 
their own, to stand aloof from continental politics, 
relying, for the maintenance of a proud independ¬ 
ence and dignified neutrality, on their insular situ¬ 
ation and their wooden walls. His advice was not 
listened to, and his mind grew indisposed towards 
public business. He says in a letter, dated April, 
I79ry, “ I am perfectly happy in the country. I 
have quite resources enough to employ my mind, 
and the great resource of literature I am fonder of 
every day.'* After making a vigorous, but un¬ 
successful oppositioo to the Treason and Sedition 
bills, he and his remaining friends seceded from 
parliament. He passed the years from 1797 to 
1802, principally in retirement at St. Ann's Hill; 
and they were the happiest of his life. His morn¬ 
ings passed in gardening and farming, his evenings 
over books and in conversation with his family and 
friends. During this period, his attention was 
much given to the Greek 1'ragedies and to Homer, 
whom he read not only with the ardent mind of a 
poet, but with the microscopic eye of a critic. His 
correspondence with an eminent scholar of the 
lime was full of sagacious remarks on the sugges¬ 
tions and explanations of the commentators, as 
well as on the text of the poem. At this time 
also he conceived the plan of that history of which 
he left only a ^lendicl fragment in a state fit for 
publication. lie had been diligent in collecting 
materials, and scrupuleus in verifying them. His 
partiality for the Greek classics followed him into 
this pursuit, and probably retarded his progress. 
He 18 considered to have taken for his model 
Thucydides, a writer strictly impartial in his iiar- 
cative, grave even to severity in his style. He 
went Vo Paris with Mrs. Fox in the summer of 


1602, partly to satisfy their mutual curiodty after 
so long an estrangement from the Continent, but 
principally for the purpose of examining the copious 
materials for the reign of James II., deposits in 
the Scotch college there. Every thing was thrown 
open to him in the most liberal manner, and, as the 
unflinching friend of peace through good and evil 
report, he was receiv^ with enthusiasm both by 
the people and the government. He had several 
interviews with Bonaparte: the chief topics of 
their conversation were the concordat, the trial by 
jury, the freedom, amounting in the opinion of the 
First Consul to licentiousness, of the E^lish 
press, the difiference between Asiatic and Euro¬ 
pean society. On one occasion he indign^antly re¬ 
pelled the charge against Mr. Windham, of being 
accessory to the plot of the infernal machine^ 
alleging the utter impossibility of an English 
gentleman descending to so disgraceful a device. 
During his stay in France, he visited La Fayette 
at his country seat of La Grange. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter, ever so 
cursorily, into his political career after the renewal 
of the war. His advice was wise, and consistent 
with himself; but it was not accepted. The 
King's dislike of him was not to be overoome. 
The death of Mr. Pitt, however, made the admis¬ 
sion of Mr. Fox and the Whigs, in conjunction 
with Lord Grenville, a matter of necessity. Mr. 
Fox's desire of peace induced him to take the 
office of Secretary of State for Foreign Afifairs ; 
and, before his fatd illness, he had begun a nego¬ 
tiation for that main object of his whole life, with 
every apparent prospect of success. The hopes 
entertained from his accession to power were pre¬ 
maturely cut off; but his short career in office 
was honorably marked by the ministerial measure, 
determined on during his life, and carried after 
his decease, of the aMition of the Slave Trade. 

The complaint of which he died was dropsy, 
occasioned probably by the duties of office, and 
the fatigue of constant attendance in the House of 
Cominor.s, after the comparative seclusion and 
learned ease in which he had lived for several 
years. He expired on the 13th of September, 
1800, with his senses perfect and his understand¬ 
ing unclouded to the last. 

We conclude this brief account of Mr. Fox with 
the character drawn of him by one who knew him 
well, and was fully qualified to appreciate him,— 
Sir James Mackintosh. 

** Mr. Fox united, in a most remarkable dcCTce, 
the seemingly repugnant characters of the mildest 
of men and the most vehement of orators. In 
private life he was gentle, modest, placable, kind, 
of simple manners, and so averse from dogmatism, 
as to be not only unostentatious, but even some¬ 
thing inactive in conversation. His superiority 
was never felt but in the instruction which he im¬ 
parted, or in the attention which his generous pref¬ 
erence usually directed to the more obscure mem¬ 
bers of the company. The simplicity of bis man¬ 
ners was iar from excluding that perfect urbanity 
and amenity which flowed still more from the 
mildness of his nature, than from familiar inter¬ 
course with the most polished society of Europe. 
The pleasantry perhaps of no man of w'it had so 
iinlal^red an appearance. It seemed rather to 
escape from his mind, than to be produced by it. 
He had lived on the roost intimate terms with all 
his contemporaries distinguished by wit, politeness, 
or philosophy; by learning, or the talents of 
public life. In the course of thirty years he had 
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knowB almost eyeiy man in Europe, whose inter¬ 
course could strengthen, or enrich, or polish the 
mind. His own literature was various and elegant. 
In classical erudition, which by the custom of 
England is more peculiarly called learning, be was 
inferior to few professed s^olars. Like all men 
of genius, he delighted to take refuge in poetiy, 
from the vulgarity and irritation of business. His 
own verses were easy and pleasant, and might 
have claimed no low place among those wltich the 
French call vers de socttle. The poetical charac¬ 
ter of his mind was displayed by his extraordinary 
partiality for the poetry of the two most poetical 
nations, or at least languages of the west, those 
of the Greeks and of the Italians. He disliked 
political conversation, and never willingly took any 
part in it. 

“ To apeak of hhn justly as an orator, would 
require a long essay. Every where natural, he 
carried into public something of that simple and 
negligent exterior which belonged to him in pri¬ 
vate. When he began to speak, a common obser¬ 
ver might have thought him awkward ; and even 
a consummate judge could only have been struck 
with the exquisite justness of his ideas, and the 
transparent simplicity of his manners. But no 
sooner had be spoken for some time, than he was 
changed into another being. He forgot himself 
and everything around him. He thought only of 
his subject. His genius warmed and kindled as 
be went on. He darted lire into his audience. 
Torrents of impetuous and irresistible eloquence 
swept along their feelings and conviction. He 
certainly possessed above all nKxlems that union 
of reason, simplicity, and vehemence, which form¬ 
ed the prince of orators. He was the most De- 
mosthenean speaker since the days of Demos¬ 
thenes. * I knew him,* says Mr. Burke, in a 
pamphlet written after their unhappy difference, 

‘ when he was nineteen ; since which time he has 
risen, by slow degrees, to be the most brilliant and 
accomplished debater the world ever saw.* 

“ 'I'he quiet dignity of a mind roused only by 
great objects, the absence of petty bustle, the con- 
tenapt of show, the abhorrence of intrigue, the 
plainness and downrightnoss, and the thorough 
good nature which distinguished Mr. Fox, seem 
to render him no unfit representative of the old 
English character, which if it ever changed, we 
should be sanguine indeed to expect to see it suc¬ 
ceeded by a better. The simplicity of his charac¬ 
ter inspired confidence, the ardor of his eloquence 
roused enthusiasm, and the gentleness of his man¬ 
ners invited friendship. * 1 admired,’ says Mr. 
Gibbon, after describing a day passed with him at 
Lausanne, * the powers of a superior man, as they 
are blended, in his attractive character, with all 
the softness and simplicity of a child : no human 
being was over more free from any taint of malig¬ 
nity, vanity, ov falsehood.* 

** The measures which he supported or op¬ 
posed may divide the opinions of posterity, as 
they have divided those of the present age. But 
he will most certainly command the unanimous 
reverence of future generations, by his pure senti¬ 
ments towards the commonwealth ; by his zeal for 
I the civil and religious rights of all men; by his 
(liberal principles, favorable to mild government, 
I to the unfettered exercise of the human faculties, 
/ and the progressive civilization of mankind; by 
I his ardent love for a country, of which the well- 
\ being and greatness were, indeed, inseparable 
(» his own glory; and by his profound rever¬ 


ence for that free constitution whiek )i6 was 
universally admitted to understand better tbaa aoj 
other man of his age, both in an exactly legal and 
ia a comprehensively philosophical sense.** 


The Porcelain Tower at Nanxing. —Brit¬ 
ish officer obtained some particulars and a printed 
paper from a person in charge of the above edifice, 
of which the following » a translation. It exhib¬ 
its in a striking manner the gross credulity and 
superstition of the Chinese. Subjoined is an ex¬ 
tract from the literal translation :— 

“ After the removal of the impenal residence 
firom Nanking to Pekin, this temple was erected 
by the bounty of the Emperor Yung-lo. The 
work of erection occupied a period of 19 jreare. 
The building consists of nine stories of variegated 
porcelain, and its height is about 350 fi^t, with n 
pineapple of gilt copper at the summit. Above 
each of the roofs is the head of a dragon, from 
which, supported by iron rods, hang eicht bells, 
and, below, at right angles, are 80 bells, making 
in all 152. On the outside of the nine stages 
there are 128 lamps; and below, in the centre of 
the octagonal hall, twelve porcelain lamps. Above 
they illuminate the thirty-three heavens, and be¬ 
low, they enlighten both the good and the bad among 
men. On the top are two copper boilers, weigh¬ 
ing 1,200lbs., and a dish of 600 lbs. weight, 
placed there in order constantly to avert human 
calamities. 

“ This pagoda has been the glory of the ages 
since Yung-lo rebuilt and beautified it; and, as a 
monument of imperial gratitude, it is called the 
‘ Temple of Gratitude.* The expense of its erec¬ 
tion was 2,485,484 Cliinese ounces of silver, 
equivalent to 150,000/. sterling. 

“ There arc in this pagoda, as a charm against 
malignant influences, one carbuncle ; as a preser¬ 
vative from water, one pearl; from fire, one pear!; 
from wind, one pearl; from dust, one pearl; with 
several Chinese translations of Sanscrit books re¬ 
lating to Buddha and Buddhism.’* 

Lecompte, in his Journey through China, says, 

“ The wall at the bottom is at least twelve 
thick. The staircase is narrow and troublesome,, 
the steps being very high; the ceiling of each 
room is beautified with paintings, and the walls of 
the upper rooms have several niches full of carved 
idols, ^ere are several priests or bonzes attached 
to the building, to keep it in order, and illuminate 
it on festival occasions. This is eflected by means 
of lanterns made of thin oyster shells, used by the 
Chinese instead of glass. These are placed at 
each of the eight angles, on every story, and the 
effect of the subdued light on the highly reflective 
surface of the tower is very strikiDg and beauti¬ 
ful.*^ 


The Trade in Guano. —We are glad to learn 
that tonnage is in brisk demand at Liverpool. The 
desirable chan^ is attributed to the success of the 
guano trade. The import of this new article of 
commerce has given a large amount of employ¬ 
ment to shipping, which promises to increase. 
Whole cargoes of the article are readily sold on 
arrival, and it cannot be obtained in suflknenl 
quantity to supply the market. Shipping is sidd 
to have advani^ within the last monu 19 pCi 
cent. 
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NATUBB ANP A*T-r~A ^QP'P OF SORROW. 


From Hood’a Magazine^ 
NATURE AND ART. 

Ths ibllowiiig correspondeoce is submitted, 
'Without comment, to the reader; who must dis¬ 
cover for himself to which of our Art-Uaions it 
refers. Perhaps it applies indirectly to all pic¬ 
ture lotteries and raffles foir engravings, in which 
the very best designs are left at the mercy of chance. 

No. 1. 

To R. A. Brush, Esq., London. 

SuR, —About the Hart Unnion. Accordin to 
yure advice I tuck out for my Prize that are grate 
Fictur as was in the Xihition and am sorry to say 
It dont give sattisfaction to nobody, nayther to self 
and familly or any Frend watsumever. Indeed 
sum pepel dont scrupple to say Ive been reglarly 
Dun m ile. 

The fust thing I did on its arrival were to stick 
it up in the back Parler verry much agin my Missis, 
who objected to its takin too much of her room, 
which she likes to have to herself. Howsumever 
there it were and I made a pint to ax everry buddy, 
custumers, nabers, to step in & faver with their 
oppinions And witch am concernd to say is all 
unanimus Per Contra, And partickly Sam Jones 
the Hous Painter whom ia reckond a judge. As 
youd say if youd seed him squinnyin at it thro a 
roll of paper like one of the reglar knowin wuns 
I see at the Nashuual Gallery. Besides backin & 
backin furder & furder off to get the rite Distance 
as he said, till he backt into the fire. Whereby 
he says theres not a room in the hole Premisis big 
enuff to get at the focus. And sure enufiT the nigher 
you look into it the furder youre off from diskiv- 
cring the meanin. And my Missis objecs in to-to 
to landskips in doors witch sounds rosonable and 
agreable to Natur only it would spile in the open 
air. So wat to do with the Pictur lord nose. 
Why Id better have had a share in the Boy’s Dis- i 
tributing, with a chance of gittiu a hactive one, to | 
go round with the Tray. i 

As for Dadley, be wont have it at no price—not 
even for a sign—for says he theres no enlertane- 
ment in it for man or horse. And witch I am 
almost convarted to myself, arter lookin at it for 
* three Days runnin. So you see it dont improve 
on acquaintance. Rigsby the Carpenter is of the 
same mind as the others; He have wun a Prize 
himself, that are Print as you see in everry House 
I goes to, like the Wilier patten chaney Namely 
the yiing Female with the Lion walkin into the 
Cottage—why he don’t walk into her & the old 
Oman too is astonishin. 

Well, there it is in the littel back parler, & as 
Jones says, “ bein kill’d for want of space,” & 
advises to stick it in the slurterous, But witch I 
cant spare for a Pieter Gallery. 

As such havin follerd your proffeshinal advice 
witch makes you respousibel for the same Beg to 
know wether the Pictur cant be took back at a 
reduced Wallyation Or by way of swop for the 
same length dt Bredth, by the foot square, of little 
paintings In witch case Sporting subjex would be 
preferd. Or would be agreable to take out the 
Amount in fammily bkenesses, includin my grey 
mare. 

Hopin for the fater of an erly reply I aot 
Sur 

Your very humbel sarvent 
lloHABD Carnaby. 


(Ths answir.) 

Sir, 

In reply to your oommunicatkm I beg to state, 
that having a^rded you the benefit of my pro¬ 
fessional knowledge and experience in the 8ele»> 
tion of a picture, 1 am quite as deeply concerned 
as I ought to be that the result has not proved 
satisfactory to yourself, Mr. Jones the house 
painter, and the rest of the provincial connoisseurs. 

As to taking back the picture, under any of the 
arranp^ements you propose, it is quite out of the 
questmn ; and indeed altogether inconsistent with 
the rules and views of a society expressly insti- 
tnted for the encouragement of a taste for the 
Fine Arts. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, &o. 

R. A. Brush. 

No. Z. 

To Mr. Brush. 

Sur, 

Am sorry you decline to take the Pieter off roy 
hands havin proposed such Fair Terms. As to 
mv enourragin a taste for the Fine Harts, as my 
missis say, its my bisness to encurrege a taste for 
fine meat Witch is the ikot. And as such ort 
praps to have confined my attentions to butcherin 
Whereby I mite sit cumfitable in my own imrler 
But a 200 ginny Pieter, and a greasy bine jacket A 
red iiite cap don’t match no how. Howsumever I 
shant put in agin At least not till sich time as 
theres a Hart Union for HagricuUure A a raffle 
for a Prize Ox. 

I remane 
Sur 

You verry humbel sarvent, 
Richard Carnaby. 

P. S. Since ritin the abuv, Jones have found a 
customer, on condition of paintin some animals 
into the landskip, whereby the Pieter stands a 
chance of showing off, on the outside of a Wild 
Beast Carry wan. 


From Hood’fl M^gmstos. 

A CHILD OF SORROW. 

During the late festive season, — when those wHo 
thought at all, reflected that, eighteen hundred an4 
forty-three years ago, the religion of the heart, 
bringing peace aqd good-will on earth, camo tp 
soften the rigor of the religion of form,—a littjp 
girl, not six years old, had been observed by % 
lonely lady, sitting day after day on the step of ^ 
door opposite to her house. It seemed to belopp^ 
to nobody ; but, at a certain hour, there it was. 
wrapped in an old shawl, crouched on the cold 
stone, and rocking itself peqsively backwards and 
forwaxds, more like an ailing old woman than ^ 
child. Other children played around it, but this 
melancholy little being mingled not ia their sports, 
but sat silent and solitary. 

Soon afterwards it was seen to peep about the 
area of the lady's house, and look wistfully at thq 
kiteben windows. The lady, who was kind to 
cliildreu, thought that the little girl might be try¬ 
ing to attract bet notice, opened the door suddenly, 
and ofl'ered it some gingerbread. When the dooi 
opened, there was a strange, eager expression m 
the child's eyes; but when she saw the lady 
looked scared and disappointed. The kind voii^ 
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asd manner soon reassured the startled child, who 
thankfully took the offering, broke it up into little 
bits in her hand, and carried it to the door-step op¬ 
posite, where she again took up her station. An¬ 
other child, seeing the gingerbread, came up to 
the solitary infant, who gave the new-comer some, 
and, by her gestures, the lady thought that she 
was informing the other child whence the gift 
eame. After waiting a considerable time without 
eating her gingerbread, the poor little girl rose 
dejectedly and went away, still looking back at the 
house. 

A day or two afterwards, the same child was 
seen lingering about the pavement near the area, and 
holding out a bit of sugarcandy in its tiny fingers 
through the rails. 

The lady, who thought that the child was come 
to offer it out of gratitude for the gingerbread, went 
down into the area; but, as soon as she appeared, 
the child ran away. Soon again, however, the 
child was at its old station, the door-step opposite. 
The lady had mentioned this to her only female 
servant as very odd, but received no observation in 
reply. 

One morning the door was opened to receive a 
piece of furniture, and the same child again sud¬ 
denly appeared, and advanced stealthily towards 
the door. The lady, who was near, said, I see 
you!” when the child immediately retreated to 
her door-step. 

“ This is very extraordinary,” said the lady to 
her servant; ”1 cannot make out what that child 
wants.” 

Madam,” said the servant, bursting into tears, 
“it is my child.” 

“ Your child !—But go, bring her in. Where 
does she live?” 

“ With my sister, and she goes to school. I 
have told her never to come here; but the poor 
thing will come every bit of playtime she gets. 
That day you thought she was offering you some 
sugarcandy, I had been to the school and given 
her a penny; when school was over, she came to 

g ive me a bit of the sugarcandy she had bought. 

►h, ma*am, have mercy,—forgive me! Do not 
send me away!” 

The lady, who had known adversity, and was 
not one of thoM rigidly righteous people who forget 
the first principles inculcated by the divine Author 
of the Christian creed, looked grave, it is true, but 
did not shrink from the lowly sinner as if she had 
the plague, although she had become a mother 
before she had been made a wife, by the gay cav¬ 
alier who had deceived and for^en her. Nor 
did she tom her out upon the wide world, in the 
virtuous sternness of her indignation. To the 
great horror of some of her nei^bors she told her 
servant, that her child might come to see her every 
Sunday, beginning with the next. When the 
child, who was no longer the moping creature 
which it had been before it was admitted to the 
mother, heard this, she immediately and anxiously 
inquired, “ How many days and nights is it to 
Sunday?” 

Some may sneer at this ; to me there is some¬ 
thing painfully affecting in the quiet, subdued de¬ 
meanor of this offspring of shame, timidly watch¬ 
ing to obtain a glimpse of her who had borne it, at 
an age when happier children are never without 
those greatest of enjoyments, the caresses of a 
mother. Think of the misery of this poor child, 
driven, from the mere instinct of longing for its 
parent, to the staid demeanor of age, whilst the 


oth^ merry little ones were sporting around it 
Think what she must have suffered, as she gaxed, 
day after day, at the frowning door, that shut out 
more than all the world’s value to her. Think of 
the suffering mother, dreading to lose, with ha 
place and character, the means of supporting her 

hapless, prematurely old infant.-Oh, man, man, 

thou hast much to answer for! 


From Hood's Msfadne. 

life’s companions—BY CHARLES MACKAT. 

When I set sail on Life’s young voyage, 

’T was upon a stormy sea; 

But to cheer me night and day, 

Through the perils of the way, 

With me went companions three ; 

Three companions kind and faithful. 

Dearer far than friend or bride. 

Heedless of the stormy weather. 

Hand in hand they came together, 

Ever smiling at my side. 

One was Health, my lusty comrade. 
Cherry-cheek’d and stout of limb ; 

Though my board was scant of cheer. 

And my drink but water clear, 

I was thankful, blessed with him. 

One was mild-eyed Peace of Spirit, 

Who, though storms the welkin swept. 
Waking, gave me calm reliance, 

And though tempests howled defiance. 
Smoothed my pillow when I slept. 

One was Hope, my dearest comrade, 

Never absent from my breast, 

Brightest in the darkest days. 

Kindest in the roughest ways. 

Dearer far than all the rest. 

And though Wealth, nor fame, nor Statum, 
Journey’d with me o’er the sea; 

Stout of heart, all danger scorning. 

Nought cared I in life’s young morning 
For their lordly company. 

But, alas ! ere night has darken’d, 

I have lost companions twain; 

And the third, with tearful eyes, 

Worn and wasted, often flies, 

But as oft returns again. 

And, instead of those departed, 

Spectres twin around me flit; 

Pointing each with shadowy finger. 

Nightly at my couch they linger; 

Daily at my board they sit. 

Ob, alas ! that I have followed 
In the hot pursuit of Wealth ; 

Though I’ve gained the prize of gold,— 
Eyes are dim, and blood is cold,— 

I have lost my comrade. Health. 

Care instead, the withered beldam. 

Steals th’ enjoyment from my cup; 

Hugs roe, that 1 cannot quit her; 

Makes my choicest morsels bitter; 

Seals the founts of pleasure up. 

Ah ! alas! that Fame allured me. 

She so false and 1 so blind, 

Sweet her smiles, but in the chase 
I have lost the happy face 
Of my comrade. Peace or Mind ; 

And instead, Remoese, pale phantom. 
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Tracks niT feet where’er I go; 

All the day 1 see her scowling. 

In my sleep 1 hear her howling, 

Wildly ^ttiag to and fro. 

Last of all my dear companions, 

Hope! sweet Hope! befriend me yet! 

Do not from my side depart. 

Do not leave my lonely heart 
All to darkness and regret! 

Short and sad is now my voyage 
O’er this gloom-encompass’d sea, 

But not cheerless altogether, 

Whatsoe’er the wind and weather. 

Will it seem if bless’d with thee. 

Dim thine eyes are, turning earthwards, 
Shadowy pale, and thin thy form;— 
Turned to heaven thine eyes grow bright. 
All thy form expands in light. 

Soil and beautiful and warm. 

Look then upwards! lead me heavenwards! 

Guide me o’er this darkening sea! 

Pale Remorse shall fade before me. 

And the gloom shall brighten o’er me, 

If I have a friend in Thee, 


From Hood’s Magazine. 

Gautier’s travels in spain. 

Since Inglis’ clerer tour, and a spirited work 
from the pen of an American naval officer,—^both 
of which date from a dozen years back,-^here has 
been no book of any mark written about Spain. 
Narratives of the war we have had in abundance; 
and, once or twice a cautions tourist, landing at 
Cadiz or some other safe port, has entered the 
country just far enough, and remained just long 
enough, to pick up a few erroneous notions of 
Spain and Spaniards, which have aflerwards 
helped to fill the pages of a fashionable post octavo. 
But neither from details of the endless guerilla- 
fighting and throat-cutting, which appear to have 
become the natural element of the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula, nor from the superficial and con¬ 
descending glances of tourists of the silver-fork 
school, can one form any just idea of the real state 
of Spanish habits and society, in both of which, it 
may reasonably be supposed, that changes worthy 
of note have taken place during ten years of civil 
war and revolution. 

Englishmen are not generally timid travellers 
when a field for observation is opened to them. It 
is always easy to find persons willing to explore 
African deserts, American prairies, or Asiatic 
jungles, and write about them aAerwards ; yet no 
one apparently has of late thought it worth while 
to risk an encounter with the knives and blunder¬ 
busses of Spanish banditti and facciosos^ for the 
sake of what might be learnt in a country which 
is unquestionably indebted, for the interest attach¬ 
ing to it, more to the associations it calls up, and 
its own natural beauty, than to any qualities of its 
present degenerate inhabitants. The deficiency, 
however, has been recently supplied—to readers 
of French at least—by the pea of M. Theophile 
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I Gautier, an author of considerable talent, and 
holding no mean rank in the corps of French 
literati. Under the fantastical but not inappropri¬ 
ate title of ** Tras loe Montes,” he has put forth 
I two volumes, which, to our thinking, combine all 
the requisites of a very admirable book of travels. 

Frenchmen are generally good travellers. By 
this we do not mean that they travel much or far, 
but well, and with advantage to themselves. Of 
twenty persons whom you meet out of their own 
country, one only shall be a Frenchman, more 
than half the others English, the remainder Rus¬ 
sians, Germans, Poles, and Americans. Yet the 
chances are, that, out of those twenty persons, the 
Frenchman will be the one who has the best op¬ 
portunities of observing the habits and manners of 
the nations he visits. This is easily explained. 
The English travel in too great a hurry, are too 
exclusive, too shy, too fearful of unwittingly 
compromising themselves by contact with persons 
who are not quite up to their standard of gentility. 
They attach great importance to going to the best 
and roost correct hotel, and to seeing all that Mr^ 
Murray’s guide-books say ought to be seen; soma 
of them also spend a good deal of time in devising 
how they shall avoid being cheated; (and those it 
is, by the bye, who are generally cheated the 
most;) but they seldom think of looking for any¬ 
thing that is not set down for them by the afore¬ 
said guide-books; they rarely go ofif the beaten 
track, seldom show a disposition to cultivate the 
society of foreigners, and when they reside for any 
time in one place, are too gregarious inter se, too 
apt to form themselves into a sort of Briiannio 
phalanx, from the formal and bristling aspect of 
which, the often kindly and well-disposed aborigi¬ 
nes recoil in dismay. How dififerent are French¬ 
men in this respect! Wherever they go, they 
seem to glide easily and naturally into the habits 
and society of the people amongst whom they find 
themselves; doing at Rome as Romans do, accom¬ 
modating themselves to national peculiarities, and 
generally proving themselves possessors of the 
grand art of making themselves liked. We have 
met Frenchmen travelling in countries where cer¬ 
tainly their nation was in no good odor; in parte 
of Germany, for instance, and in Spain; but we 
observed that in spite of any dislike or even hatred 
existing to the French as a nation, they were 
generally popular as individuals. Frenchmen are 
usually much more agreeable and good natured 
people out of their country than in it, (in this re¬ 
spect, as in many others, being exactly the converse 
of the English,) and their freedom from anything 
like formality or bashfiilness, added to a certain 
pleasant enjoument of manner, partly natural to 
them and partly assumed, ofVen procures them 
admission into the society, and consequent facilitiee 
of observing the domestic life and habits of the 
nations they visit. 

M. Gautier has evidently good travelling quali¬ 
ties : he sets out on his journey with a dispositum 
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lo be pleaaed, aod displays throagbout its whole 
duration a bonhommie and a freedom from preju¬ 
dice which we have rarely seen surpassed. He 
one day, aod in an unguarded moment, as he tells 
uttered the imprudent words, 1 should like 
to go to Spain.” Some of his friends who over¬ 
heard him, repeated this expression, with slight 
Ysriations, and in two or three days* time he 
was accosted by everybody he met, with the 
Ruestion, ” When are you gomg to Spain V’ A 
week later it was still worse. ”1 thought yon 
were at Madrid,*’ was the salutation of one ac¬ 
quaintance. “What! back already!” cried an¬ 
other. M. Gautier saw plainly that he was ostrap 
cixed ; that his Ineods considered they had a claim 
upon him for an absence, and that go he must. 
With some difficulty be obtained a three-days* 
^respite, and at the expiration of that time, found 
himself rattling along the Bordeaux road. 

Having undertaken the task, our traveller per¬ 
force accomplishes it with the best grace imaginsr 
ble. He sees Spain, not by a visit to some of its 
eeaports, or most accessible towns, or even by a run 
•p to Madrid and back again, but by going right 
through the country, from the Pyrenees to the pil¬ 
lars of Hercules; diverging from the straight route 
when he finds motives for such divergence, and re¬ 
turning to Franco through Valencia and Catalonia. 
He has scarcely entered the Peninsula, when, after 
describing some trifiiog local peculiarities, he gives 
us his profession of faith as a tourist. 

“ It is at the risk of appearing too minute,” he 
says, “ that I give you this description ; but the 
difference between one country and another con- 
asu exactly in those thousand little details which 
travellers are too apt to neglect; while, on the 
Other hand, they busy themselves with all kinds 
of political and poetical considerations and dis¬ 
sertations, which they might write just as well by 
their own firesides.” 

M. Gautier makes but few and short halts upon 
|be road from the French frontier to Madrid, and 
at first appears rather disappointed in what he 
sees. The truth is, that his imagination had been 
too busy, and it is only when he gets to Andalusia 
^at his expectations seem to be fully or nearly 
realized. He grumbles at the want of local col- 
•ring-, of that originality which he had anticipated 
in everything Spanish, and is disposed to quarrel 
with the very first inn at which he passes a night, 
because the sheets and bed-curtains are clean, the 
doors scoured, the chambermaids tidy and well- 
kept lasses. To a mao who had been expecting a 
posada d la Oirvanies, reeking with garlic, swarm¬ 
ing with fleas, and occupied by muleteers and 
Maritomes, the disappointment must certainly have 
been a cruel one. On getting into Castile, how¬ 
ever, he finds some compensation in the mcreas- 
iogly Spanish character of the country and its 
inhabitants. 

“ Between Pancoibo and Burgos we passed sev- 
efal half-ruined villages, which appeared parched 


—almost calcioed-^y the aae. I donbl if De¬ 
camps, the painter, ever encountered, duiiog his 
rambles in the bean of Asia Minor, anything more 
burnt and tawny, more crumhliog d^ayed, 
than these wretched collections of hovels. Wan¬ 
dering about among their dilapidated walk, were 
a few jackasses, of that philoaaphical and contem¬ 
plative aspect peculiar to the Spaaiab donkey, 
who is fully aware of his owa utility, considers 
himself as pan of the kmily to which he belongs; 
and, moreover, having read Don Quixote, assumes 
an additional degree of importance, oa account of 
the possibility of his being lineally descended from 
Saneho’s celebrated Dapple. Besides Ibe asses, 
the only living things visible were some magnifi¬ 
cent dogs of various breeds; amongst others, 
several enormous greyhounds, such as one sees 
introduced in the paintings of Paul Veronese and 
Velasques; and here and there a group of peasant 
children, whose eyes sparkled, like black diamonds, 
through their filthy rags and long tangled hair.” 

Between Valladolid and Madrid the diligence 
stops for dinner at Olmedo, which was once a 
town of some importance, but is now in ruias, its 
fortifications crumbling and overgrowa with ivy, 
its bouses for the most part uninhabited, aod the 
grass growing in the streets. This is only one 
out of hundreds of Spanish towns that are now 
the abode of the bat and the owl. The depopula¬ 
tion of the Peninsula has been frightful, la the 
time of the Moors Spain reckoned tbirty-twe mil¬ 
lions of inhabitants, which are now leduoed to lew 
than eleven millions, 

I While waiting fbr dinnw M. Gautier ia aritneoa 
to a characteristic trait. 

“ In the roofh in which dinner waa laid oat, a 
fine robust-looking woman was walking up aiid 
down, carrying on her arm an oblong baAet, cot? 
ered with a cloth, out of which there proceeded at 
intervals little plaintive cries and whinings, not 
unlike those of a very young child. This puzzled 
me a good deal, because the basket waa so small 
that any infant contained in it must have been R 
Lilliputian phenomenon, fit only to exhibit at R 
fair. The nddle, however, was soon solved. The 
nurse—for such she was—sat dowq in a comer, 
took a little coffee-colored dog out of her basket, 
and began very gravely to suckle this extraordi¬ 
nary nursling. She was a peasant woman, from 
the province of Santander, and waa proceeding to 
Madrid, where she was engaged as wet-nurse. 
Fearful of being disqualified by the interval be¬ 
tween leaving her own infant and joining her 
foster-child, she had provided herself with this 
canine substitute.” 

Our traveller’s first care, on reaching Madrid, is 
to procure tickets for the next bull-fight, which is 
to take place in two days’ time; two days that 
appear terribly long to the impatient Frenchman 
and his companion, who are perfectly road after all 
that is national and characteristic. Their impa¬ 
tience, however, is the more excusable, as Madrid 
is in most respects a very uninteresting capita). 
Barcelona is, or at least was^ before it became the 
fashion to bombard it, a fkr more agreeable city, 
and the officers of the royal guard, who in time of 
peace were only quartered in Madrid and Baree- 
lona, usually preferred the latter garriaon. 
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The day of the Toros at length arrives, aod we 
are sorry that our liiaita will not allow us to give 
M. Grautier’s very graphic and interesting aeooimt 
of a ball-fight, in which fourteen horses are slain, 
one bull killing five of them. Judging from the 
enthusiasm shown by all classes, there is no dan¬ 
ger of bull-fighting going out of fashion in Spain. 
It is an amusement too congenial to the tastes and 
character of the people to be relinquished. M. 
Gautier is rather shocked at the cruelty of the 
sport, and at one or two little things that occur; 
such as a horse walking about with its entrails 
dragging on the ground, and other similar inci¬ 
dents ; but notwithstanding this, we observe that 
during the whole time he is in Spain he never 
misses an opportunity of witnessing a bull-fight. 
In that he resembles nearly all the persons we 
know who ever have seen one. The first time 
they may feel sick and disgusted, but nevertheless 
tliere is a sort of fascination in the sight which is 
sure to draw them back to the circus. 

The Prado, the Escurial with its eleven hun¬ 
dred windows, the Puerta del So], and all the 
other lions in and near Madrid having been visited, 
M. Gautier starts for Toledo. The Puerta del Sol, 
or Gate of the Sun, by the bye, is no gate at all, 
but the wall of a church with a yellow sun painted 
upon it, and an open space in front upon which 
the Madrid idlers and newsmongers assemble. A 
pretty numerous class they must be, considering 
that it is thronged from eight o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing. On this square or plaza, more plans of cam¬ 
paign have been arranged since the commencement 
of the civil war than would have furnished fifty 
generals for fifty years; more changes of govern¬ 
ment decided on than have occurred since Spain 
was a Christian land ; ministers dismissed, generals 
superseded, battles fought aod victories gained, by 
the dozen, weekly. Day after day, there they stand, 
these Castilian gossips, the eternal cloak thrown 
over the shoulder in its never-varying folds, the 
cigarrette between their aafiron-colored forefinger 
and thumb, emitting lies and smoke with nearly 
equal diligenoe. 

Toledo seems to interest our traveller a good 
deal, and he visits it very minutely, although ter¬ 
ribly afflicted by the nature of the pavement, which 
is composed of small pointed stones; rather obnox¬ 
ious to the soles of feet accustomed to the modem 
refinements of wood and asphalte. The heat, too, 
is terrible, and the consequent thirst so insatiable, 
as to make it necessary to establish a chain of 
waiters from the pump to the parlor, to pass per¬ 
petual water-jogs for the relief of the suffering 
foreigners. From M. Gautier's description of what 
he saw at the cathedral, it would appear, that, in 
spite of the numerous invasions and revolutions 
of the last fifty years, Spain has still jewels and 
riches remaining for the decoration of her saints 
and altars. 

In one of the sacristies is kept the treasure be¬ 
longing to the cathedral, consisting of magnificent 
capes of brjcade, cloth ef gold, and silver damask, 


the most beautiful laces, shrines of enamel, gigaa^ 
tic silver candlesticks, embroidered bannera* In 
another apartment is preserved, in drawers and 
chests, the wardrobe of the Virgin Mary; aod cer¬ 
tainly DO queen of ancient times-^not even Cleo¬ 
patra herself, who drank pearls—no empress of 
the Lower Empire, nor duchess of the middle ages 
—nor Venetian courtesan of Titian's day, could 
boast of such magnificent jewels and sumptuous 
apparel, aa Our Lady of Toledo. They snowed 
us some of the dresses:—there was one of them 
of which it was impossible to tell the material, so 
completely covered was it with wreaths and arsr 
besques of the finest pearls; some of them of an 
enormous size and value; and, amongst others, 
several rows of black pearls, of extraordinary rarity 
and beauty. Whole constellations of stars ana 
suns, all of precious stones, decorated this extraor¬ 
dinary robe, which was so brilliant as to dazzle 
the eyes. Its value was estimated at several mil¬ 
lions of francs.” 


We are not informed by what miracle all these 
riches escaped the clutches of the French, at the 
time of the Peninsular War; or of Carlists and 
Christinos, during the late struggle. Their safety 
is probably to be attributed more to the care with 
which they were concealed in the hour of danger, 
than to any particular respect entertained either 
by French or Spanish armies for Nuestra SeSora 
de Toledo. 

From Toledo M. Gautier proceeds to Ghwnada, 
that great point of attraetion to travellers in Spain. 
He makes some acquaintances on the road, and on 
arriving at his destination, is introduced by them 
to various families, who invite him to their houses. 
Spanish society is very accessible to any foreigner 
who shows a disposition to avail himself of it, and 
to enter cordially and frankly into the cheerful, 
easy, pleasant tone of their tertulias, the greatest 
charm of which is the total absence of ceremony. 


“ It is impossible to be more cordially and hos¬ 
pitably welcomed than we everywhere found our¬ 
selves. At the end of five or six days, we wer 
on an intimate footing with several families, and. 
according to the Spanish custom, they designated 
us by our Christian names, and we were at liberty 
to use the same familiarity, both with the men and 
the ladies—a freedom which is perfectly compati¬ 
ble with the most polite manners and respectful 
attentions. Every evening we were at tertulias, 
from eight o’clock till midnight. The tertulia is 
usually held in the Paiio^ which is a sort of inner 
court, found in most houses in the south of Spain, 
paved with flags of stone or marble, surrounded by 
columns of the same material, supporting a gallery, 
and refreshed by a fountain in the centre. Around 
the basin are arranged boxes containing flowering 
shrube and orange trees, on the leaves of which 
the water-drops fell with a plashing noise. Su( 
or eight lamps are fastened along the wall; set¬ 
tees and chairs of straw or reeds serve fbr seats; 
a guitar or two. the pianoe in one corner, a card- 
table in another, complete the furniture. 

“ Each gnest. on entering, goes to pay his re¬ 
spects to the lady of the house, who offers a cup 
of chocolate, which is usually refused, and a oigar- 
etto, which is often accepted. He then kdns one 
of the groups scattered about the patio. The older 
persons play at cards; the young people chat, flirt, 
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or amuse themseWes with different jeux de socUii, \ 
of which the Spaniards have an immense va¬ 
riety. If the conversation languishes, one of 
the men takes up a guitar and begins singing 
some comical Anclalusian song, intermingled with 
ay! ando/a/ and accompani^ with a scratching 
at the strings and a beating of time with the palm 
of the hand on the wood of the instrument. Or, 
perhaps, a lady sits down to the piano, plays some¬ 
thing of Bellini's, who appears to be the favorite 
composer in Spain, or sings a ballad by Breton de 
los Herreros, the great song-writer of the day. 
The evening is offen concluded by a little im¬ 
promptu ball, where unfortunately they dance nei¬ 
ther jota, fandango, nor bolero—those dances being 
now lefl to the servant girls and gitanas; but qua¬ 
drilles, rigodoons, and waltzes. Once only, at our 
earnest entreaty, the two daughters of the lady at 
whose house we were, danced a bolero; but they 
first carefully closed the windows and doors of the 
patio, so afraid were they of being overhead and 
accused of bad taste, or laughed at for dancing a 
national dance. The Spaniards of the present day 
look vexed—almost angry—if you talk to them 
about each ocas, castinets, majos, manolas, monks, 
oontrabandistas, and bull-fights; though, at the 
bottom of their hearts, they have a very great 
liking for all those truly national and characteristic 
things; but, if you talk of them, they ask you if 
you think they are not as advanced as you are in 
civilization. So deplorably has the mania of imi¬ 
tating English and French customs penetrated 
ever^bere. I allude, of course, to tne classes 
$oi disant enlightened, which inhabit the towns. 

The dancing over, you take your leave with d 
loi pies de vmd^^zi your feet, to the ladies, and 
heso d vmd, la mono, I kiss your hand, to the mas¬ 
ter of the house. To this they reply, by wishing 
you a Buenos nodies^ and kissing your hand, (ver¬ 
bally,) concluding with a liosta manana, till to¬ 
morrow, which implies an invitation to return. 
The Spaniards know perfectly well how to unite 
politeness and good breeding with familiarity. 
Even the peasants and the lowest classes of the 
people are of an urbanity amongst themselves, 
which is in prodigious contrast with the brutality 
of our lower orders; to be sure, an offensive 
word might chance to be answered by a stab, 
which is always a check to too great license of 
speech. It is to be observed that French polite¬ 
ness, formerly proverbial, has totally disappeared, 
since the custom of wearing swords has been dis¬ 
continued. The laws against duelling will end 
by rendering us the most ill-mannered people on 
the face of the earth.” 

M. Gautier’s book is full of details of this kind; 
to our taste highly interesting. He remains a 
considerable time at Granada; visits the Alham¬ 
bra repeatedly, and gives a very admirable de¬ 
scription of what most struck him there. He 
also explores the gitaneria, or quarter inhabited by 
the gipsies. Here is a life-like fragment. 

” Some of the deserted and half-ruined streets 
of the Albaycin are inhabited by the richer classes 
of gipsies, whose habits are less wandering than 
thoee of their poorer brethren. In one of these 
narrow streets we saw a little girl about seven or 
eight years old, entirely naked, practising the 
dance called the Zorongo upon a pavement of 
small, sharp stones. Her sister, a wan and mea¬ 
gre-looking girl, with a complexion like a citron 


and eyes that literally seemed to gleam, was 
crouched upon the ground, a guitar upon ber 
knees, twanging a most monotonous melody with 
her thumb. The mother, richly dressed, and with 
numerous strings of glass beads round her neck, 
beat time with her blue velvet slipper, which she 
contemplated with infinite complacency. The at¬ 
titudes, contrasts, and extraordinary coloring of 
this group rendered it a subject worthy of the 
pencil of Callot or Salvator Row.” 

Before leaving Grenada, which he evidently 
does with regret, M. Gautier gives us the sum¬ 
mary of his observations on the character of its in¬ 
habitants. What he wys on the subject would 
apply equally well to a large portion of Spain, 
especially the southern provinces. 

Life in Grenada has little variety : the amuse¬ 
ments are not numerous, nor the resources for 
passing the time great. The theatre is shut in the 
summer: bull-fights do not occur regularly; there 
are no casinos or public establishments, and the 
foreign newspapers are only to be seen at the 
lyceum, the members of which occasionally hold 
meetings, at w'hich they sing, read poetry, and 
act plays usually written by some young author 
belonging to the society. 

“ Everybody seems to busy himself most con¬ 
scientiously in doing nothing: the cigarette, the 
composition of couplets and epigrams, intrigues 
and card-playing, fill up the time. One does not 
see that restlessness, that desire for action and 
change of place which characterizes nations farther 
north. The Spaniards are great philosophers, m 
their own way: they attach scarcely any impoi- 
tance to the wants of material existence, and what 
is called comfort is entirely indifferent to them. 
The thousand factitious wants created by northern 
civilization appear to them puerile and imaginarv. 
Not having to defend themselves continuallv 
against climate, the enjoyments of the English 
home are without attraction for them. What does 
it matter whether doors and windows close ex¬ 
actly, to people who would oAen be too happy lo 
pay for a drah of air? Favored by a splendid cli¬ 
mate, they are able to reduce existence to its 
simplest form; their sobriety and moderation in 
everything are productive of great liberty and in¬ 
dependence ; in short, they have time to live. A 
Spaniard cannot see any wisdom in workingfor 
more than he actually wants for the moment. The 
artisan who has earned a few reals, throws his 
embroidered jacket on his shoulder, takes his 
guitar, and dances and amuses himself till the last 
roaravedi is expended ; then he begins to work 
again. With three or four halfpence a day, an 
Andalusian can live as well as he desires to do; 
for that sum he has excellent white bread, an enor¬ 
mous slice of melon, and a little glass of an¬ 
iseed ; for his lodging he has his cloak, the arch of 
a bri^e, or the portico of a house. 

** a person arriving from Paris or London— 
those two whirlpools of feverish activity and ex¬ 
cited existence—the way of living at Granada b 
the roost extraordinary of all contrasts; a life of 
perfect leisure, entirely filled up by lounging, con¬ 
versation, music, dancing, and the siesta. He is 
astonished at the calm happiness, the tranquillity 
expressed on every countenance. No one has 
that busy, anxious, hurried look which one con¬ 
tinually encounters in the streets of Paris. Every 
one, on the contrary, goes leisnrely akMig, choo*- 
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ing the shtdy side of tne road, stopping to talk 
with his acquaintances, and evidently in no haste to 
get to where he is going. The certainty of not 
being able to earn money extinguishes all ambi¬ 
tion : no career is open to young men, the most 
adventurous of whom go to Manilla or the Ha- 
yana, or enter the army, although, in the latter 
case, they often, owing to the wretched state of 
Spaitish finances, remain whole years without get¬ 
ting any pay. Convinced of the fruitlessness of 
exerting themselves, they for the most part do not 
take the trouble to pursue an objex;t which they 
know to be unattainable, but pass their time in an 
agreeable famiente, which is favored by the beau¬ 
ty of the country, and the genial warmth of the 
climate. 

** 1 was not able to discover any symptoms of 
Spanish pride. Nothing is so little to be de¬ 
pended upon as the character popularly attributed 
both to nations and individuals. I found the 
Spaniards, on the contrary, very simple and afilable 
in their deportment. Spain of the present day is 
the true counti^ of equality—if not nominally, at 
least in fact. The beggar lights his papelito at 
the Havana cigar of the nobleman, who allows 
him to do so without the least afiectation of con¬ 
descension ; the marquesa or condesa smiles as 
she steps over the bodies of the ragged canaille 
who are sleeping on the steps of her house ; and 
on a journey she will not hesitate, if necessary, to 
drink from the same glass as the zagal who drives, 
or the escopetero who escorts her carriage. For¬ 
eigners have much difi^ulty in accommodating 
themselves to this kind of familiarity, especially 
the English, who are in the habit, when at home, 
of having their letters brought to them on plates, 
off which they take them with tongs. One of 
these estimable islanders going from Seville to 
Xeres, sent his calesero to dine in the kitchen of 
the inn, which is contrary to the usual custom in 
such cases. The calesero, who in his heart 
thought he was doing a heretic an honor by sitting 
down at the same table with him, made no remark 
at the time, dined, and resumed his journey. 
When he got to about three or four leagues from 
Xeres, in a sort of desert, full of briars and pitfalls, 
he very coolly took the Englishman by the collar 
and pitched him out of the carriage. * There!’ 
said he, * you did not think me, Don Balbino Bu^ 
tamente y Orozco, worthy to sit at your table; in 
my turn I don’t think you worthy to sit beside me 
in mycalesin. Adios.’ And he drove on, leav¬ 
ing the unfortunate traveller to find his way to 
Xeres on foot. 

I give the preceding remarks as my impres¬ 
sions on what must strike every traveller who 
makes some stay in the country. There are, of 
course, many Spaniards who are active and labo¬ 
rious, and who seek with eagerness to attain the 
usual ends that men follow up in other coun¬ 
tries ; but these will be found to be the exceptions 
to the rule.” 

This singular picture of a state of things, which 
Englishmen can hardly imagine, is certainly not in 
favpr of the regeneration or improvement of Spain. 
It is the natural result of the long duration of party 
strife. Where a man knows that he is exposed 
any day to see his house plundered by the un- 
dMplined troops of some new pretender or rebel 
junta, or himself forced into exile by the advent of 
a fresh political fretion to power, it disoonrages 


him from investing either abilities or capital in a 
pursuit or profession. The Spaniard hides his 
money in a snug comer, or places it in foreign 
securities ; but he is fond of his country, and can¬ 
not make up his mind to leave it, in spite of its un¬ 
settled and unprosperous state; so there he re¬ 
mains, living on from day to day, smoking his 
cigar, eating his puchero, and shrugging his 
shoulders at passing events. 

At Malaga M. Gautier, as usual, pays a visit 
to the arena, and there has an opportunity of seeing 
the celebrated Montes, the Bayard of the bull-ring, 
the first torero of the day, who happened to be 
starring there, just as a popular actor might do in 
France or England. At the risk of extending this 
paper to an unreasonable length, we must give n 
few anecdotes of this modem gladiator, with which 
we will conclude our extracts. 

** Montes is a native of Chiclana, near Cadh. 
He is a man of forty to forty-five years of age, a 
little above the middle height, of grave aspect and 
deportment, deliberate in his movements, and of a 
pale olive complexion. There is nothing remark¬ 
able about him, except the quickness and mobility 
of his eyes. He appears more supple and active 
than robust, and owes his success as a bull-fighter 
to his coolness, correct eye, and knowledge of the 
art, rather thw to any muscular strength. Ae 
soon as Montes sees a bull, he can judge the char¬ 
acter of the beast; whether its attack will be 
straightforward or accompanied by stratagem; 
whether it is slow or rapid in its motions; whether 
its sight is good or otherwise. Thanks to this sort 
of intuitive perception, he is always ready with an 
appropriate mode of defence. Nevertheless, as he 
pushes his temerity to fool-hardiness, he has been 
often wounded in the course of his career, to one of 
which accidents a scar upon his cheek bears testi¬ 
mony. Several times he has been carried out of 
the circus grievously hurt. 

” The day I saw him his costume was of the 
most elegant and costly description, composed 
of silk of an apple-green color, magnificently em¬ 
broidered with silver. He is very rich, and only 
continues to frequent the bull-ring from taste and 
love of the excitement, for he has amassed more 
than fifty thousand dollars; a large sum, if we 
consider the great expenses which the matadores 
are put to in dress, and in travelling from one town 
to another, accompanied by their quadrilla or as¬ 
sistant bull-fighters. One costume often costs 
fifteen hundred or two thousand francs. 

” Montes does not content himself, like most 
matadores, with killing the bull when the signal 
of his death is given. He superintends and directs 
the combat, and goes to the assistance of those 
who are in danger. More than one torero has 
owed him his life. Once a bull had overturned a 
horse and rider, and, after goring the former in a 
frightful manner, was making violent efforts to get 
at the latter, who was sheltered under the body of 
his steed. Montes seized the ferocious beast by 
the tail, and turned him round three or four times, 
amidst the frantic applause of the spectators, thus 
giving time to extricate the fallen man. Some¬ 
times be plants himself in front of the bull, with 
crossed arms, and fixes his eyes upon those of the 
animal, which stops suddenly, subjugated by that 
keen and steadfiist gaie. Then comes the torrent 
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of applause, shouts, iroeiferations, screams 
delight; a sort of delirium seems to seise the 
£fteeB thousand sp^tators, who stamp and danoe 
upon their benches in a state of the wildest excite* 
ment; every handkerchief is waved, every hat 
thrown into the air; while Montes, the only col* 
lected person amongst this mad multitude, enjoys 
iiis triumph in silence, and bows slightly, with the 
air of a man capable of much greater things. For 
such applause as that, I can understand a man’s 
risking his life every minute of the day. It is 
worth while. Oh ! ye golden*throated singers, ye 
lairy*footed dancers, ye emperors and poets, who 
flatter yourselves that you have excited popular 
enthusiasm, you never beard Montes applauded by 
a crowded circus. 

Occasionally it happens that the spectators 
^emselves beg him to perform some of his feats 
vf address. A pretty girl will call out to him, 
^ Vamos! Sefior Montes, vamos, Paquirro(which 
is his Christian name,) * you who are so gallant, do 
something for a lady’s sake; una cositaj some 
trifling matter.’ Then Montes puts his foot on the 
buirs head, and jumps over him; or else shakes 
iiis cloak in the animid’s face, by a rapid movement 
envelopes himself in it so as to form the most 
gmceful drapery, and then, by a spring on one 
side avoids the rush of the irritated brate. 

** In spite of Montes’ popularity, he received,on 
the day on which I saw him,rather a rough pr^ 
of the impartiality of a Spanish public, and of the 
oxtent to which it pushm its love of flrir play 
lowaids beasts as well as men. 

A magtiifleent blaek bull was tamed Into the 
arena, and from tkemanner in which he made his en* 
trance, the eonnoisseurs augured great things ofhim. 
He united all the qualities desirable in a fighting 
bull: his horns weie long and sharp; his legs small 
and nervous, promising great activity; his large dew¬ 
lap and symmetrical form indicated vast strength. 
Without a moment’s delay he rushed upon the 
nearest jncadtrr^ and knocked him over, killing his 
horse with a blow; he then went to the second, 
whom he treated in like manner, and whom they 
bad scarcely time to lift over the barrier, and get 
out of harm’s way. In less than a quarter of an 
hour, he had killed seven horses: the ehulos, or 
footmen, were intimidated, and shook their scarlet 
cloaks at a respectful distance, keeping near the 
paKsades, and jumping over as soon as the bull 
showed signs of approaching them. Montes him¬ 
self seem^ disconcerted, and had once even placed 
his foot on the sort of ledge which is nailed to the 
barriers at the height of two feet from the ground, 
to assist the bull-fighters in leaping over. The 
spectators shouted with delight, and paid the bull 
the most flattering compliments. Presently, a 
new exploit of the animal raised their enthusiasm 
to the very highest pitch. 

“ The two picadores or horsemen were disabled, 
but a third appeared, and, lowering the point of 
his lance, awaited the bull, which attacked him 
furiously; and, without allowing itself to be tunned 
aside by a thrust in the shoulder, put its head 
under the horse’s belly, with one jerk threw his 
forefoot on the top of the barrier, and with a 
second, raising his hind quarter, threw him aad 
his rider fairly over the wall into the cdhidor or 
passage, between the first and second harriers. 

** Such a feat as this was unheard of, and it was 
rewarded by thunders of l/rttvos. The bull remained 
master of the field of battle, which be paraded in 
triumph, amusing himself, for want of better 


adversaries, with tossing about the carcases of the 
dead horses. He had killed them all; the circua 
stable was empty. The handerillfrot remained 
sitting astride upon the barriers, not daring to 
come down and harass the bull with their banderil* 
las or darts. The spectators impatient at this 
inaction, shouted out *Las fxmderillasf Las ban- 
deriUas^'* and ^Fuego al Alcalde! ’—^to the fire with 
the Alcalde ; because he did not give the order to 
attack. At last, on a sign from the governor of 
the town, a banderillero advanced, planted a cou¬ 
ple of darts in the neck of the bull, and ran off as 
fast as he could, but scarcely quick enough, for his 
arm was grazed, and the sleeve of his jacket rent 
by the beast’s horn. Then, in spite of the hooting 
of the spectators, the Alcalde ordered Montes to 
despatch the bull, although in opposition to the laws 
of tauromachia, which require the bull to have 
received four pairs of banderillas before be is left 
to the sword of the fMador, 

** Montes, instead of advancing as uSuri into 
the middle of the arena, placed hifliself at about 
) twenty paces from the barrier, sO as to be nearer 
a refuge in case of accident; he looked very 
pale, and without indulging in any of those lit¬ 
tle bits of display, the sort of coquetry of cour¬ 
age, which have procured him the admiration 
I of all Spain, he unfolded his scarlet muleia and 
shook it at the bull, who at once rushed at him, 
i and almost as instantly fell, as if 8tru<flt by a thun¬ 
derbolt. One convulsive bound, and the huge 
animal was dead. The sword had entered the 
forehead and pierced the brain; a thmsi which is 
I forbidden by the regulations of the bull-ring. Tlie 
matador ought to pass his arm between the horns 
I of the beast and stab him in the nape of the neck; 
that being the most dangerous way for flie man, 
and consequently giving the bull a TOtter chance. 

** Soon as it w as ascertained how the bull had 
been killed, a storm of indignation burst from the 
spectators; such a hurricane of abuse and hieses 
as I had never before witnessed. Butcher, assas¬ 
sin, brigand, thief, executioner, were the mildest 
terms employed. *To the galleys with Montes? 
To the fire with Montes ? To the dogs whh him !* 
Bat words were soon not enough. Fans, hats, 
sticks, fragments torn from the benches, water 
jars, every available missile, in short, was hurled 
into the ring. As to Montes, hie face vras per¬ 
fectly green with rage, and I noticed that he bh his 
lips till they Wed; although lie endeavored to appear 
unmoved, and remained leaning with an air of aroet- 
ed grace upon his sword, from the point of which 
he had wiped the blood in the sand of the arena. 

So frail a thing is popularity. No one would 
have thought it possible before that day, that so 
great a favorite and consummato a bull-fighter 
as Montes would have been punished thus severely 
for an infraction of a rule, which was doubtless 
rendered absolutely necessary by the agility, vigor, 
and extraordinary frr^ of the animal with which 
he had to contend. There was another bull to he 
killed, but it was Josd Parra, the second matador, 
who despatched it, its death passing almost unnotic¬ 
ed in the midst of the tumult and indignation of 
the spectators. The fight over, Montes got into a 
ccdesm with his quadrtlla^ and left the town, sbak- 
! ing the dust from his feet, and swearing by ail the 
saints that he would never return to MWaga.” 

I And here we roust conclude our nolioe of this 
very agreeable book, ahhoogh we had mnhed 
Inany other passages fiur ejctnet. M. Gnotier is 
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Bvi^n^y a ttan of oboenation and judgment; and 
be, tnoTeoVer, betrays, in the course of his descrip¬ 
tions and ioTestigations, a knowledge of the his¬ 
tory of the scenes he visits, and a strong feeling 
for art and poetry. He would have written an 
amusing wwrk on a fkr less interesting country 
than the one throngh which he has been recently 
travelling. 


CHEAP COPYRIGHT BOOKG. 

Wc have pleasutn in adverting to the ^ several 
publishing enterprises now on foot for the wider 
diffusion of original or copyright books. The por¬ 
tion of the public which We address cannot. We 
believe, be over-infortned with regard to the means 
which exist for becoming possessed of a collec¬ 
tion of booking personal or family library—con- 
eisting not of works in an antiqnatM taste, which 
they Would little regard, but of books by modern 
and living authors, communicating knowledge in 
its most approved forms, oT conv^mg such pro¬ 
ductions of fancy as the feelings of breathing men 
can respond to. Foremost in the list stands Mt. 
Murray^s Home and Colonial lAbtary^ commenced 
in the latter part of 1843, and of which eleven 
Rimes have already made ttietr appearance. There 
has been, in our opinion, no library” oompamble 
to this. It seems to Us folly to feal&e for the first 
tHne Ihe magnihcent idea of the Czar Constable, 
us described in the life of Scott, and to be what his 
Miscellany ttnfortunately failed to be, in conse- 
qaence Of the ewoneous typographical arrange- 
tnents. Here (speaking toundly) what ConstaUe 
gave in two volumes at seven shillings, is given in 
one at half-a-cfown. And the borws^in conse- 
tfoence of Mr. Murray’s etten^ve possessions of 
literary property—are all of first-rate character. 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain, one of the mom original 
and interesting books of person^ narrative in oar 
language ; Miss Rigby’s delightful letters ffom the 
Baltic; and Irby and Mangles’ Travels in the 
Holy Land, ate examples of the books of recent 
date. Drinkwater’s History of the Siege of Gib¬ 
raltar ie an instance of copyrights of ol&r stand¬ 
ing. Of books altogether original—an element, 
requiring critical ’nanagement, but of great impor¬ 
tance—we have as yet but one example; a ifiOst 
spirited, amusing, a^ instructive narrative of per¬ 
sonal ^veature in Western Barbary, by Mr. 
Drummond son of the consul at Tangier. 
The quantity of paper and print given in such a 
ease is less than in the reprinted books; bit still 
the fact shines elear, that a book which in ordinary 
oircumstaaoes would be published at twelve or 
fourteen shillings, and addressed of course only to 
the affluent clamee, is in this mode presented at half- 
a-crown, so as to be accessible to a vastly largm 
body of people. We sincerely hope that foie 
soheme will meet with the large eaemmgemeiit 
which it BO richly merits. 

Mr. Knight’s Weekfy VohmwsJornU RoadereiB 
a more daring soheme, and one which it will be 
more difiicuk to conduot suoeeeefolly, in as for as 
it demands a quioker supply of material, and mo- 
poses to be more original. The publisher nas, I 
however, large stores at oommaod, including an 
unpieoedent^ quantity of availfole illustrations in 
wood. A Yofume of two hundred and forty 
pages—albeit foeae are small—at one shilling, is a 
genuine bargain; so mueh so that one feels una- 
ToidaUy some OMoern respecting foe publinher’a 
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profit. The first Mblication is a life of William 
Caxton^ the early English printer, by Mr. Knight 
himself—an exceedingly pleasing volume, though 
hardly, we would fear, suitable to the taste of the 
large body appealed to. The Second is a tasteful 
selection from the papers in the Lowell Offering— 
an annual, as many of our readers are aware, pro¬ 
duced by the factory girls of the chief manufac¬ 
turing town in America. For rural book-clubs, 
and the libraries connected with regiments, prisons, 
&c., a series of good books in this form would be 
highly appropriate; and the Weekly Volume will 
serve the enu, and obtain the success, if its mate¬ 
rials shall he found adapted to popular taste; npou 
that all will depend. 

It may not be inappropriate here to remark, that 
the earliest cheap editions of classical English 
books were Cooke's, published about the close of 
the last century in sixpenny numbers, each embel¬ 
lished with a tasteful copper engraving. Many 
men now in middle life must have agreeable 
reminiscenses of the weekly treat furnished by the 
paternal generosity which had enabled them to 
become subseriben to Cooke’s editions. There¬ 
after, Walker’s inri Strttkby’s editions of the 
British Classics—rival series m identical form, and 
that rather too small wnI of tob minute typogra¬ 
phy, 3 ret wifoal neat—contended for patronage, 
and met a large sale. In the sane taSte was 
Dove’s series, pubhahed ^utseventSen years ago. 
Somewhat earlier, Mr. Limbitd, a bookseller in 
the Strand, produced a series of eheap Classics in 
octavo, double columns, the most economical form 
in whioh books oaa be pnUished. They were 
homely in style, but, as for as We are aware, they 
had the merit of being foe fitst of their gpemis. In 
similar taste were Jones’ editions of the classics, 
a series which included, however, a mote volu¬ 
minous class of books. The pablioatron of cheap 
reprints had experienced a lull of several years, 
when, in 1836, we commenced foose styled People's 
Editions, which, meeting with decided success, 
brought several similar series into the field, inclu¬ 
ding the elegant one of Mr. Smith of Fleet Street. 
The impulse thus communicated was also the 
means of inducing several publishers, as Messrs. 
Whittaker & Co., Mr. Murray, and Mr. Moxon, 
to present various copyright books in their posses¬ 
sion in a similar form. Great benefit has thus 
been conferred upon the public. Modem books 
are no longer exclusive to the rich. Tradesmen 
and artisans may now possess themselves of little 
libraries, which shall include some of the best pro¬ 
ductions of contemporary talent. It is at foe same 
time worthy of notice, that foe vast sale of these 
cheap reprints, in addition to the large quantities 
of cheap periodical works, has not lleeii attended 
by any diminution of foe number of now publicar 
tions. The number of distinct books published 
for the first time in 1843 was 3193, Whereas the 
number in 1839 was only 1595, foe aggregate val¬ 
ue or selling prices in foe two eases being respec¬ 
tively £968, and iC807. ' » 

After all, is the diflfiision of litmtire al,or even 
near its ultimstsm/ We greatly aasp^t not. 
Suppose there is so large a sale as thirty foousand 
for either Mr. Murray’s or Mr. Knight’s series, 
what is it in comparison with the million of the 
population of this land I Only one person in s 
thousand has a book. Giant foat foree hundred 
thouBBiid cheap sheets are circulated weekly, only 
one person in a hundred has a sheet. There is 
surely much yet to be done to bring a healthy and 
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Boceptable literature to all doors. And for this 
purpose we state, as our deliberate opinion, that the 
abolition of the duty upon paper and the unrestric¬ 
ted importation of rags from all parts of the world, 
are necessary. The paper being the principal 
material, upon its cheapness almost everything 
depends. There is on this subject a prevalent 
fallacy, to the effect that the reduction to 1^ accom¬ 
plished by these means is so small on the few 
sheets constituting a book, that it would not tell. 
And it is pointed out that the taking away of the 
duty would not lower the price of any exbting 
periodical. It is not considered how greatly the 
price of a paper affects a cheap work, or how, 
while existing works remain priced as before, the 
savings thus effected, and the temptation of a 
cheaper article are apt to engender new specu¬ 
lations, in which the benefit of the reduction is 
fully realized by the public. 


Prom Hood's Msgastne. 
THE FIRST VALENTINE. 

The matron brought a casket fair 
To show the laughing girls; 

Her early jewels treasured there. 

And all her bridal pearls. 

But much they marvelled, one and all, 
What wondrous chance had placed 
Among such precious things a scroll 
By youthful fingers traced. 

For many a quaint and fair device 
Illumed that fairy page, 

That well might charm a maiden’s eyes, 
But not the glance of w. 

And yet the matron said, ** Though rare 
The gems that round it shine, 

They ne’er can claim such love and care 
As my first Valentine. 

** It was the hand of love and faith 
That penned the gentle words, 

Whose music woke, like summer’s breath. 
My young heart’s hidden chords. 

But oh! the world’s gold parted us. 

For in my kindred’s view. 

It made ml lovely furrowed brows, 

And gray locks golden too. 

The curls were dark and long that won 
My youth’s enchanted gaze; 

But none can tell what fortune shone 
Upon their afier days: 

Yet now, when youth and love are o’er. 
And age hath silvered mine. 

Life hath no treasure valued more 
Than my first Valentine. 

** For still it seems the only wreck 
Of all my perished youth, 

That bringe unchanged, unblighted back, 
Its early love and truth: 

And oft from friendship false or chill, 

From many wastes of care. 

My eoul hath turned to find a rill 
Of purer waters there. 

Oh! blessed be the saving art. 

That keeps untarnished still 
The hidden jewels of the heart. 

Through years of change and ill! 

For ofi our best affections round 
Such frail memorials twine, 

With memory’s brightest tendrils bound. 
Like my first Valentine. 

Francss Brown. 
StranorlaTj January lOlA, 1844. 


Vboetablc Phknomknoh.^Ir the ga^n of W. 
Grimstone, Esq., of the Herbary, Highgate, is 
now to be seen a pea-plant in full bearing, which 
is remarkably illustrative of the great length of 
time the germinating property can continue in 
seeds. This plant was produced from one of 
three peas presented to the above gentleman by 
J. T. Pettigrew, Esq., surgeon, of Saville-row, hav¬ 
ing been taken by the latter and the authorities at 
the British Museum from one of the vases recently 
extracted from an Egyptian sarcophagus, and 
where, according to computation, the vases with 
their contents must have remained for no less a 
period than 2844 years. The vases contained a 
large quantity of dust, supposed to be the decom¬ 
position of a number of grains of wheat, vetch, and 
other peas. Some of the grains of wheat have 
been sown and found productive, but the vetch 
peas have not germinated; the other pea, resem¬ 
bling the Briti^ culinary pea, has in the above 
instance been tried effectually. The three peas 
were placed by Mr. Grimstone’s gardener in a hot¬ 
bed, and watched with great care. After some 
time one only was found to sprout: h gradually 
increased in height, growing like a sprout, and 
finally burst forth a beautiful white bloom, with 
green stripes, having only four petals; (an Englifih 
p^ having five;) at the end of each are Uiree 
singular fangs. Lach flower was of a bell-ahape, 
something like a convolvulus, but not so lar^, 
from the centre of which the p^s have shot fora, 
and are now 19 in number, and fit to gather, and they 
are in shape something between our marrowfat and 
scimitar peas. They have of course not been tried, 
but it is believed they are suitable for culinary pur¬ 
poses, judging from the blossoms having been white. 
Mr. Petti^ew, and several eminent Pianists, sci¬ 
entific and other gentlemen have seen this vegeta¬ 
ble phenomenon, and take great interest in k. 

The Abolition op Imprisonment for Debt.— 
The above act, which received the royal assent 
on Friday by commission, came into operation on 
Saturday, when a number of debtors who had been 
imprisoned in the different metropolitan prisons for 
debts under 20/. were liberated. The sheriflis of 
London and Middlesex, as well as of Surrey, have 
given directions to the keepers of the respective 
gaols in the county not to take in any person 
whose debt is under the sum stated in the act. 
By the operation of this act one of the gaols will 
be entirely abolished, at the same time eflTecting a 
saving to the City of London of between 400/. and 
500/. a-year. The prison alluded to is the Bm^ 
ough Compter, situate in Mill-street, Tooley-street, 
the establishment of which consists of a chaplain, 
governor, matron, and turnkeys, while the class 
of persons committed were those taken in execu¬ 
tion under process from the Borough Court of 
Requests on tally bills. Strange as it may appear 
yet it is no less true, that within the last seven years 
there have only been three persons confined within 
the walls of the above prison, whose debt, on 
which the arrest was founded, exceeded 90/. ^me 
idea of the immense number of persons summoned 
to these minor courts, may be formed when it is 
stated that the fees to the two clerks of the Borough 
Court of Requests exceed 1900/. annually, which 
are paid hj the unfortunate debtor. As the law 
of arrest is thus abolished, summonses will, of 
course, decrease. It is said that those persons 
whose vested rights have been injmod by the new 
act intend to apply, as the town clerks of the old 
corporations did on the passing of the Refera net, 
for compensation. 
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ANOTHER NOTICE OF LORD MALMESBURY. 

[We make a second notice of the Correspondenoe of 
Lord Malmesbnry, by taking part of an article in the 
Atbenieiim.] 

James, the first Earl of Malmesbury, who died 
is the year 1820, was, in anxious and troubled 
times, one of those shrewd, active, and intelligent 
watchmen abroad, who are so important to the 
governing power at home, for detecting the springs 
of ooDtinental political movement, and conducting 
into its hands some of the threads of European 
intrigue. For thirty years of his life, he was en¬ 
gaged in important diplomatic services, without 
being ever committed to the dissensions of party 
politics at home. The nature of such employment 
was eminently agreeable to his temper and talents; 
and his partizanship was too undecided to make 
the vicissitudes of ministry at home interfere with 
its indulgence. Under successive administrations, 
he retained bis representative character, always 
earnest about the work which he had in hand, and 
meeting, at all times, the approbation of the min¬ 
isters whom he served. His professed politics 
were those of a moderate whig; and he was 
amongst those who, with the Duke of Portland, 
abandoned Fox, when that minister declared in 
fikvor of the French republic. He lived to survive 
many of those with whom he had acted,—^long 
enough to see the complete temporary triumph of 
those principles which had long directed the former 
policy of this country—it may be, nevertheless, to 
question their soundness-—though not long enough, 
by a few years, to witness their subversion. His 
diaries and correspondence form a publication of 
considerable interest; to which the editor contri¬ 
butes nothing more than a short memoir, and a 
few connecting remarks, linking together dates 
and transactions, and forming a sort of head-notes 
to the text. 

Though Lord Malmesbury was, in a great mea¬ 
sure, the architect of his personal fortunes, yet a 
solid and favorable foundation had been laid for 
them by his father—a distinguished scholar, known 
for his “ Philosophical Treatises,” and his gram¬ 
mar, “ Hermes,”—^the friend of Handel, who be¬ 
queathed to him his manuscript operas,—and, ere 
he died, a lord of the treasury, and secretary and 
comptroller of the queen's household. To this 
father, he delights on all occasions to refer the 
successes of his future life 

“To mv father’s precepts and example I owe 
every good quality I have. To his reputation, to 
his character, I attribute my more than common 
success in life. It was these that introduced me 
with peculiar advantage into the world; it was as 
his son that I first obtained friends and patrons. 1 
had nothing in myself, (and I speak at the distance 
of thirty-five years,) not from affected modesty, 
but from a powerful recollection of what there was 
to entitle me to notice. Once, indeed, placed in a 
conspicuous and responsible situation, 1 was anx¬ 
ious to act becomingly in it; and even here, I recur 
with pleasure to the same grateful source; for 
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while my father lived (which was during the first 
twelve years of my public lifel the strongest incen¬ 
tive 1 had to exert myself was in the satisfaction I 
knew he would derive from any credit I might ac¬ 
quire, and the many and distinguished honors I 
have since received have suffered a great diminu¬ 
tion in my estimation from his being no longer a 
witness to them.” 

After leaving Winchester and Oxford, Mr. Har¬ 
ris was sent to study at Leyden ; and at this pe¬ 
riod began the journals, which he appears to have 
kept with great diligence ever afterwards. Our 
editor’s extracts, however, commence at a later 
period, during a tour which his ancestor undertook 
in various parts of Europe, including a visit to 
Berlin and Warsaw, during the reigns of the Great 
Frederick, as he is called, and the unfortunate 
Stanislaus Augustus. To the multitude of anec¬ 
dotes, which history, biography, and memoir of 
every kind, have contributed to the picture of the 
former monarch’s remarkable character, the pres¬ 
ent columns make some curious additions:— 

• • “As proofs of his meanness, one might cite 
the smallness of his pay to all about his court, and 
employed by him; but above all, the economy that 
is attended to in all manner of festivities given at 
his expense. On these occasions, he suffers no 
one to interfere, but orders everything, down to the 
quantity of wax candles, himself. 1 bad frequent 
opportunities of observing this at the feast given in 
honor of the Prince of Dessau’s marriage, at which 
1 was present. All the apartments, except those 
immediately dedicated to supper or cards, were 
lighted by one single candle. The supper itself was 
badly served, and without dessert—the wines bad, 
and the quantity of them stinted. I asked, afler dano- 
iim, for some wine and water, and was answered, 
‘ The wine is all gone, but you may have some 
tea.’ • • I saw the king, myself, directing his 

servants in the lighting up the ball-room, and tell¬ 
ing them where, and how, they should place the 
candles. While this operation was performing, 
the queen, the royal family, and company, were 
waiting literally in the dark, as his majesty did not 
begin this ceremony till supper was finished, and 
no one dared presume to give orders to have it 
done. • • The hatred ^twcen the late kings 
of Prussia and England began by the quarrel they 
had when boys, and was carried on with the great¬ 
est inveteracy, on both sides, to the day of their 
deaths. George called Frederick * Mon frdre le 
Sergent,* and Frederick, George ‘ Mon frdre le 
maitre-k-danser.’ When the king of Prussia was 
on his death-bed, and was surrounded by his queen, 
his sons, &c., he asked the priest, * Must I, to go 
to Paradise, forgive all my enemies 1’ On receiv¬ 
ing for answer that without it, it was impossible, 
he turned round to his queen, and said, * bien 
done, Dorothde, dcrivez, k votre frdre, dites lui 
que ie lui pardonne tout le mal qu’il m’a fait. Oui, 
dit-if, dites lui que je lui pardonne, maisattendezque 
je sois moTt.’ ” [Well Dorothy, write to your 
brother, and tell him that I forgive him all the in¬ 
jury he has done me. Yes, said he, tell him 1 
forgive him, but wait till 1 am dead.] 

On this visit to Warsaw, Mr. Harris had an op¬ 
portunity of making an intimate acquaintance with 
the high and endearing character of the- King 
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SlifiislaQa, and was • aympatbiaing witness to 
those hamiliatioiw whieh were gradually preparing 
the final extinction of the nationality of Poland. 
The Diet was, at this time, overawed by the Rus¬ 
sian troops, and forced by violeiice into the adop¬ 
tion of suioidal measures, which were made the 
pretext for demanding others :— 

** Prince Repoin, the Russian arabaesador, plays 
a much greater part at Warsaw than the It 

fell in my way to be almost every day in his com¬ 
pany ; and the tone he takes is so high towards 
the men of the first distinction, and of such an 
oveibearing gallantry towards the women, that it 
is <tuite shucking. In the delegation, he orders 
with the nmst despotic sway, and immediately 
silences any one that presumes to speak against 
his will,by saying that such is not the pleasure of 
the empress; she wHl have it otherwise. He 
treats all in the same cavalier manner—even the 
king. 1 was the unlbrtunate go-between to them, 
at a masquerade at Prince Radaivil'a, coooeratng 
dancing. His majesty had a mind to stay till the 
room wherein we had supped was cleared, dtc., it 
being larger, before he began to dance. Prince 
Repain was more impatient, and was for immedi¬ 
ately beginning in another. The king desired me, 
on lay mllmg him that the dance was going to 
begin, to say to ^pnio that be chose to wait till a 
larger apartment was prepared. Repuin told me, 
by way of answer., to say to the king, * Cela ne se 
peut pas, et s’il ne vient pas, nous commencerons 
sans lui.’ [That cannot be, and if he do not come 
we shall begin without him.] The consequence 
of which was, bis majesty quietly coming to dance. 

* * Instances of the omnipotence of the Russian 
ambassador offer themselves every day. At the 
!primate>, it was a question of some of the ancient 
Polish monarchs, wlm being driven from their own 
kingdom, were obliged, by way of support, to ex¬ 
ercise some trade—one particularly, who, for a 
while, was a goldsmith at Florence. The present 
king, discoursing on this topic, said, ‘ He should 
be extremely embarrassed if he was to be put to 
the trial, as he knew no way of getting his liveli¬ 
hood.’ * Pardonnez, Sire,’ said the ambassador, 

* Yotre Majestid salt toumurs trds bien danser.’ 

* • I have frequently known the players delay 
beginning the play, b^ause this great ambassador 
was not arriv^, even when bis majesty has been 
waiting in his box near an hour.” 

The following b a fine picture—a fitting com¬ 
panion to the king’s; and both represent subjects 
of that class, on whom the gods are said to look 
down with peculiar favor 

“ Prince Czartoriski, great chancellor of Lithu¬ 
ania, and eldest uncle to the king, was destined by 
the empress to be crushed ; and had, through 
her ambassador, aignihed to him that if he did not 
lay down hb charge, and retire d ses terres, he 
should be tried, condemned, and executed. His 
answer was, * Je n’ai p^ re^n mon emploi de sa 
Majestd Impdriale, ainsi elle me pardonnera si je 
ne venx pas m’en ddfaire h sa requete. Je sub 
^eox, tres vieux, et elle me fera trds peu ds mal 
en m’otant le peu de jours qui me restent. Mab 
j’ai trop de soin de ma gloire, pour temir la veille 
d’ane Tie qui, j’oee le dire, a dte passde sans tache, 
an seiriee de ma patrie, par an sete, que le moode, 
ta;recTabop,CQndamnaracommelacheetint4ressde.’, 


[I did not receive my eonuiiiasieii from her impe¬ 
rial majesty, and therefore she will pardon me if I 
do not lay it down at her request. I am old, v^ 
old, and she will not do me roiioh harm in takinf 
away the few days which remain. But I vahie 
my chanoter too much to tambh the cleee of a 
life, which I am bold to say has been passed with¬ 
out blembh, in the service of my country, by an 
act which the world would rightly condemn as cow¬ 
ardly and selfish.] In consequence of this manly 
answer, the ambassador told him he must prepare 
for bis destiny; that at the approaehieg diet hb 
trial would come (h>« and that he might oi^ily fore¬ 
see bb fate; that, however^ from hb great raak 
and known honesty, he would not seize his person 
till that time, and that he advised him, in the in¬ 
terim, to settle all he could to the advantage of hb 
lunily. During this intenm, 1 dioed with him 
more than once, and it waa a pleasing sight is 
behold with wbat fortitude and magnanimity ho 
bore hb fate. Sitting at the head of a long table, 
surrounded by hb farofly and friends, and doing 
its honors with the same cheerfulness and cordiaL 
tty as if nothing had befallen him, addressing him¬ 
self to each of his guests with the greatest ease 
and good humor, inquiring of the strangers the dif¬ 
ference of the manners, customs, &e., of tbeix re¬ 
spective countries, and of his countrymen little 
interesting facts relative to hb own. Never ab¬ 
sent, nor buried in thought, and still doing, as a 
ehanoellor, hb business, with the same oxoetitudo 
as before. AM this, I say, would, at any time, 
have been striking in a man neax fourscore; but 
when one adds, that this old man, when be did so, 
was, in a manner, under condemnation, it makes 
the circumstance still more to be admired. The 
king’s great humanity saved him; for, though 
Czartorbki had opposi^ him stroof^y, yet, on tto 
occasion, hb majesty iatmrealed himself so warmly 
for him, and made such a point of getting hb pai^ 
don, that the empress at bat grant^ it hm.” 

In 1768, Mr. Harrb was appointed secretary of 
legation, under Sir James Gray, the British minis¬ 
ter at the court of Madrid; and, in August, 1769, 
was left there charg^ de affaires. Here he was 
called upon suddenly to undertake, upon hb own 
responsibility, the affair of the Fsdkland Islands; 
and gave, in hb promptitude, firmness, temper, 
and sagacity, the earliest proofs of those diplo¬ 
matic capacities, which were not afterwards suf¬ 
fered to rust, for want of exercise. The suc¬ 
cessful issue of this negotiation obtained for him 
the rank of minister-plenipotentiary, at the early 
age of twenty-four; and in the following year he 
was appointed minister at the court of Berlin. Hb 
principal occupation, here, was to watch the pro¬ 
gress of that partition scheme, which dismembered 
Poland, and b the most atrocious set of political 
profligacy on the page of modem history. Mr. 
Harris’ sagacity divined > with remarkable acute 
ness, what was going on, and he kept his court un¬ 
ceasingly informed of all he kimw, and all he sus¬ 
pected. Yet, not a voice wssraised for the unhappy 
victim of these burglarions intrigues,—which reflect 
infinite discredit on more parties than an Englishman 
likes to reckon. Lord Suffolk, the foreign secretary 
of the day, wan inquisitive enough—but no lemoB- 
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ttruee escaped bie, official bps, during the ripen- 
isg of the crime,—and, on its perpetration, he is 
content to pionooDce it a **eiiriou8 transaction.” 
His answer to the declaration of diamemberment, 
made to him hf the ministen of the three robber- 
powers, ventured upon nothing stronger than the 
following 

** * Le Roi vent bien supposer, que les trois 
Cours sent convaincues de la Justice de leurs prd- 
tentions respectives, quoique Sa Majestd n’est pas 
informde des motiffi de leur oonduite.’ You will 
observe (be says, to Mr. Harris) on the terms in 
which I express myself, that, tnough this mode 
of expression was preferable to an absolute silence, 
the utmost caution has been used not to convey 
any favorable sentiments of a transaction, which, 
from its inconsistency with national equity and 
pubhc honor, must engage his majesty’s disappro- 
oation; though it has not been so immediately in¬ 
teresting as to deserve his interposition.” 

The following anecdote of one of Frederick’s 
generals is characteristic 

You have heard of the famous General Zed- 
litz; he owed his fortune to an anecdote which 
came to my knowledge only a few days ago. 
When simple lieutenant, he happened to be near 
his Prusaian ma^ty on a bridge which crossed 
the Oder. The Iking asked him, if both the ave¬ 
nues of the bridge were possessed by the enemy, 
u hat he would do to disengage himself. Zedlitz, 
without making an answer, immediately leaped his 
horse over the rails into the river, and, notwith¬ 
standing its breadth and rapidity, swam safe 
ashore. The king, who took it for granted, he 
must be drowned, on seeing him come towards 
him said, ^ Monsieur le Major^ je vous prie de ne 
plus faire de coups pareils.’ ” 

Mr. Harris left Berlin, in the autumn of 1776 ; 
and, in the following year, was sent as minister to 
the court of the Empress Catherine II., at Peters¬ 
burg. ” Here,” says the noble editor, “ he had 
to struggle against the implacable enmity of Fred¬ 
erick to England and our ministers, and with the 
empress’ false professions of friendship for a coun¬ 
try, which she was rejoiced to see occupied, and 
occupying France in a hot war, while she matured 
her projects against Turkey.” During the whole 
of his lengthened residence in this country, he was 
engaged in an unsuccessful attempt to effect a 
change in the composition of the European alli¬ 
ances ; and of the war system which had so long 
predominated at home, one painful and degrading 
consequence was, the suppliant attitude in which 
it brought us before this haughty and debauched 
woman. England cuts but a sorry figure in these 
pages, notwithstanding the skill and character of 
her negotiator. Abundant materials did he find, 
here, for the exercise of his ingenuity and pene¬ 
tration. Diplomacy—at no time a very stately 
game, dealing too much in bye-play and reserva¬ 
tions to be ranked in the highest class of intellec¬ 
tual exercises—becomes repulsive and hopeless, 
amid the intrigues, hypocrisies and vanities of a 
profligate conrt like Catherine’s. All the envoy’s 


acuteness served only to warn him of deceit, bnt 
not to read its ciphers. It is no reproach to any 
man, that he could not steer his way through the 
holes and corners of such a diplomacy as the Rus¬ 
sian,—full of pit-falls, and passages returning upon 
themselves, and alleys winding away in circles. 

On Sir James Harris’ return from St. Peters- 
bnrgb, he was appointed, by Mr. Fox, to the 
Hague, in the hope, says the noble editor,— 

That be would banish the harsh feelings re¬ 
tained by the republic towards England, afrer the 
severe lessons we bad taught her during the last 
war; and that the English party, which were 
identified with the Stadtholder, might recover from 
the patriots and French faction the ascendancy 
they had lost. The Bourbons had been, and were 
still, playing the blind and desperate game against 
us in Holland, which they had succes^Uy used in 
America; and encouraged the Dutch democrats 
with money, and promises to establish a pure re¬ 
public independent of the Stadtholder. They 
hopef] thus to render the states a French province. 
Out object was to fortify the national independence 
cl* Holland under its ancient constitution, sad re¬ 
cover her friendship and alliance. In this trial 
of skill, we were completely victorious, mainly 
owing to the boldness and ability of Sir J. Har¬ 
ris, who may be said to have created, fostered 
and matured a oonnter revolution in the states, 
which restored to the Stadtholder his power, lo 
England her ally, and lefr nothing for the king of 
France but the deeper infection of those dangerous 
doctriues, which his ministers, in their eagerness 
to spread them amongst his enemies, received into 
the vitals of his kingdom, to burst forth for its di¬ 
straction in 1789. History aflMs no instance of 
a political retribution so rapid and so crushing.” 

Having rescued the Stadtholder and Holland 
from subjection to France, by a plan wholly bfs 
own, conducted with great spirit and perseverance, 
and exhibiting him in the most conspicuous exer¬ 
cise of his powers of observation and combination, 
he efl^cted a treaty between England and Hcdland 
and England and Prussia, was made ambassador 
at the Hague, and created Baron Malmesbury in 
1788. In no part of his services, does ho appear 
in a character so energetic and enterprising as in 
this Dutch revolution ; (for it was little less ;) and 
his despatches on the subject are full of interest, 
but do not readily admit of extract, save on a 
larger scale than our space permits. 

The special roissious mentioned in the title page 
will, we suppose, furnish the subject of future 
volumes, and with a detached anecdote or two we 
must conclude:— 


“ The king asked Woronxow, the late chancel¬ 
lor of Russia, why the Jews were not tolerated at 
Petersburgh. The other, afler having taken some 
time to consider, very gravely answered, * Sire, 
parcequ’ils out cruoifie notre Seigneur.’ ” 

At Dresden 


“ When it was told the king that we had taken 
Quebec, he turned about to Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
who was near him, and said, * Est-ce vrai qu’k la 
fin vous avez pris Quebec?’ * Oui, Sire,’ s^ Sir 
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Andrew, * par I’aide de Dieu.’ ‘ Comment,’ dit 
le Roi, Me bon Dieu est-il au&si de voe allids 
* Oui, Sire, ct e’est le seal k qui nous ne payions 
pas de subsides/ answered Sir Andrew.” 

“The queen very unfortunate in her great mar¬ 
shals; the present Waterslieben, a most empty 
fellow; on presenting you he tells you, * Peut-etre 
sa Majesty vous parlera, en ce cas-lk il faut lui re- 
pondre, et n'oubhex pas toujours de faire une r4- 
vdrence. 


Jesuits and their Mission to Chiquitos in South 

America—{Die Jesuiieuy By Morite Bach. 

London, Williams & Norgate. 

The enterprise of the Jesuits in South America 
has still considerable interest for those who would 
investigate the principles of missionary operations. 
It is worse than useless to turn any such accounts 
as those in the tract before us to a partizan purpose, 
either on one side or the other. The philosopher, 
in studying the principles which have assisted or 
hindered the progress of humanity, will know 
nothing of party names. Such words as “ Jesuit,’* 
“ monk,” or “ heretic,” will not suffice with him, 
either to justify or to condemn the principles to 
which they may be attached. 

The pamphlet before us by no means proves the 
writer to be a philosopher, though he is not, ex¬ 
actly, a common partisan. He seems to pride 
himself on being a pure man of fact, observing 
outward and visible signs, and eschewing all disr 
cussion of principles. Thus, says be, “in the 
days of the Jesuits, bouses were better built, fields 
were better cultivated, the people were better 
clothed, fed, and instructedtherefore, the sway 
of the Jesuits was salutary, and their expulsion 
from the country was a great evil.” But while 
the author is decidedly in favor, not only of the 
objects, but also of the modus operandi of the 
missionaries, his narrative has still an air of im¬ 
partiality, as it not only describes, con amore, the 
beautiful phenomena produced by the skill and 
labor of the Jesuits among the Indians of Chiqui¬ 
tos, but fairly exposes in some instances, the inse¬ 
cure basis of credulity and superstition upon which 
arose, 

As with the stroke of an enchanter’s wand,” 

a hasty structure of civilixation among the children 
of the forest. These three points are made clear 
enough :—first, that a considerable degree of civil- 
txation was rapidly produced among the Indians 
by the Jesuits—secondly, that, in a very great 
measure, this amelioration was founded rather 
upon superstition than npon rational conviction— 
and thirdly, that, on the expulsion of the mission¬ 
aries, H rapidly passed away. Now our author 
never intimates any connection between the second 
and the third of these observations, bat chooses to 
account for the speedy decay of the dvilixatioo of 
Chiquitos entirely by a change of government, 
without any consideratioo of its own intrinsic de¬ 
fects. 

Some of his leadeis will be inclined to think 


that, whatever oppressive raeasores may have aA* 
tended the banishment of the missionaries, a weB* 
founded civilization would not so soon have passed 
away, even under the most unfavorable cirenm- 
stances. It may be said, the Indians had to pass 
through the childhood of civilization under the 
Jesuits; but the question remains, was there any 
progression towards manhood ? Our author, who 
has had considerable opportunities of observing the 
actual state of the Indians of Chiquitos, and tracing 
the vestiges left by the missionaries in various 
parts of the country, professes to tell a plain story 
of facts, without entering upon any discuteion of 
the two opposite principles upon which missionary 
enterprise may be conducted—one allowing and 
the other disallowing that mode of action which 
has been viciously styled “ pious fraud.” The 
temptation to adopt this artifice must be great for 
all who would exercise a speedy infiaeuce upon 
the savage mind; but we would maintain that 
truth, fairly though slowly unfolded, has power to 
command the reverence and obedience even of the 
savage mind, while even the savage is still further 
degraded by subjectioii to any authority not founded 
in truth. But we must give a few short extracts 
from the pamphlet; and, first, we may notice the 
circumstances which favored our author’s observa¬ 
tions. 


I have lived eight years in the province of Chi¬ 
quitos, and am secretary of the newly established 
province of Otuquis in the sooth of Chiquitos, of 
which I gave a description some years ago. For 
twenty years I have lived in South America, and 
have become acquainted with Buenos Ayres, Val¬ 
paraiso, the Peruvian departments, Lmoa, Are- 
quipa, Puno, and Cuzco, nearly the whole of 
Bolivia and the Brazilian provinces, Mattagrosso, 
Groyaz, San Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Minas 
G^raes. The information which 1 have gained 
during my travels through these parts of South 
Araenca, and, especially, during my residence in 
Chiquitos, as well as from the study of old books 
and manuscripts which 1 have found, half-decayed, 
in the sacristies of the churches, has given rise to 
the following observations respecting the missions 
of the Jesuits in Chiquitos. 

Here is a specimen of an ecclesiastical drama 
in Chiquitos:— 

In San Xavier I was present in the churdi 
daring the representation of “ Christ Betrayed.” 
When the preacher arrived at a certain part of his 
discourse, a wild outcry was heard outside of the 
church, and. suddenly, twelve Indians, with fierce 
visages and clothed in a wild fashion to represent 
Jews, burst into the congregation. The first car¬ 
ried a ladder, the second a cock, the third a spear, 
the fourth a sword, the fifth a scourge, the sii^ a 
gun, the seventh a crown of thorns, the eighth a 
cross, the ninth a shell of chtcha^ (for vinegar,) the 
tenth a hammer and nails, the eleventh some ropes, 
and the twelfth, who represented Judas, had a 
monstrously long nose, and carried a bag full of 
stones, instead of silver pieces which Iw swung 
boastfully around his head. The music struck up 
a gay measure, and the twelve Jews danced round 
the scafibld on which stood the figure of Chiislv 
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uud the beaUttg of drums, the blowing of horns, 
and growling like that of b^rs. The women and 
children who were present screamed; the men 
stared in amazement; the Spaniards laughed; and 
the preacher, louder than all the rest, went on in 
his discourse. At last, Judas danced alone awhile, 
then approached the scadRild, and struck his 
of supposed money as hard as he could upon it. 
Immediately his accomplices threw their cords 
about the scaflbld, took it upon their shoulders, 
and danced away with it out of the church. 
At this crisis the church presented a scene of 
horror and amazement: the women screamed as 
if possessed, and tore out their hair; the men 
seemed desperate, and ready to rush upon the 
pretended Jews, had they not been held back by 
the church officers. I actually felt anxious for 
myself, while one of my companions, who sat be¬ 
side me, crept under the seat, and another ran 
away as fast as he could. The preacher, mean¬ 
while, like another St. Peter, hurled fiery denun¬ 
ciations against the traitorous Jews. 

Of the accuracy of the writer's stories we can 
only judge by the general tone of honesty that 
runs through his pages, and the substantial agree¬ 
ment between his narrative and the accounts we 
have gathered from other sources. But there is 
room still for a more studious investigation of thej 
relics of the ephemeral civilization in ChiquitosI 
chan Moritz Bach was disposed to bestow upon! 
them. His account of the present condition of i 
the Indians is unfavorable; but in the following i 
paragraph, we think, we can find a natural eon-i 
nexioQ between the exotic virtues of former daysi 
and the degeneracy of the present day:— 

In former da 3 r 8 , (under the Jesuits,) when the 
Indians were better disciplined, stolen goods w'erel 
often restored to their owners. Then the thief i 
would bring to the priest, secretly, a knife, fori 
instance, and receive absolution of his crime ; andi 
the priest would restore the knife to its rightful! 
owner with these words, ** God gives you yourj 
Icnife again on condition that you forgive the thief." { 
At present stolen goods are never restored. • • 

The Indian of Chiquitos is a sluggard; he will| 
allow the heavy rains to pour through the roof of 
tiis hut before be will move himself to repair it., 
He is a thief, and teaches his children to steal: 
when one of them brings tiome his first booty, his! 
parents exclaim with pleasure, “ anc apanaocos!’’ 
(he is clever!) He is a miserable Christian, full 
of superstitions, goes from confession as from a 
taveru, loves mass for the sake of the music, 
church festivals for good fare and dancing, and 
believes in witches and ghosts; he is a liar, a bad i 
father, son, brother, and husband, and a slanderer., 
But when the hour of life is spent, and death 
knocks at the door of his hut, he receives the call 
with a stoicism which would do honor to a Socra¬ 
tes ; the greatest pains extort no cries from him, 
he receives the holy sacrament, lies down quietly,: 
mid dies with all the repose of a philosopher. 

As te the probability of a connexion between the 
present degradatkiu and a previous imaginary ele¬ 
vation of these Indians, we may form an opinion 
from the accounts given of the plans employed for 
heir eonveisioia and emUzaUeo: 


/ 

The Indians were astonished at the 
aace of a Jesuit, and know not what to make^^ 
man who came to them single and unarmed, 
at once comprehended, as if by instinct, all their 
forms of salutation aiid social ceremony, who 
adopted their manners, and bestowed presents 
upon them. And what an effect must the first 
tones of the flute or the violin have had upon 
them! The tale is still told of one of the Jesuits 
who played long on the violin, and only begged, 
as a reward for his pains, that he might he allowed 
to sprinkle a little water upon the beads of the 
listening Indians. But this they would not grants 
they would dance, but not be sprinkled. The 
obliging musician then seated himself under a 
tree, while the Indians sarrounded him, beseeching 
that he would continue to play. ** Bring me a 
little water," said he, " and 1 will play for you as 
long as you please." As soon as the water was 
fetched, they surronnded him again, while he 
sprinkM and fiddled, and fiddled and sprinkled, 
until both parties were fully satisfied. On another 
occasion the missionaries predicted an eclipse of 
the sun or the moon, at which the Indians laughed 
at first; but, when the phenomenon took place, 
they consent^ to be baptized, and yielded them¬ 
selves to the sway of the Jesuits. In many in¬ 
stances the missionaries availed themselves of a 
knowledge of physics to attain thehr purposes. 

C'est le premier pas qui cofite." When a horde 
of Indians was thus, in some measure, tamed and 
made nominally Christian, the Jesuits began to 
study the language and manners of the people. 
Soon after baptism, packages of all sorts of tools, 
clothing, ornaments, and convenient things were 
freely distributed among the neophytes. Houses 
began to be built, fields were sown and planted, 
and the Indians were instructed in the care of 
oxen, horses, sheep, goats, swine, and poultry. 
But care was taken lest the new converts should 
become disgusted with their toil; and, sometimes, 
tribes of Indians already civiliz^ were called in 
to assist in the establishment of the new mission. 
Now, for the first time, some mention was msde 
of the Christian religion: the missionaryto 
the Indians some instruction concerning the*rrioity, 
the Virgin, and the Saints, then built a chapel and 
introduced the mass, with prayers and preaching. 
Still the old forms of wor^ip were retained, and 
treated with the utmost respect: for instance, in 
the morning a Christian mass was celebrated, Irat, 
in the evening a very different mass was performed, 
and the Jesuit himself danced and sung with the 
natives in honor of the old gods of the country. 
With slow but sure steps the labors of the new 
mission advanced towards their object. By de¬ 
grees, almost imperceptible, the old heathenismr 
vanished, and the new religion was established. * * 
Christianity, with all its ceremonies and solemni¬ 
ties, was intimately united with the daily life of 
the converted Indians. At four o'clock in the 
morning the father of every family began his do- 
mestie devotions by repeating the Pater Noster^ 
the Ave Maria, or the Credo, followed by all the 
members of the household, still lying in their beds. 
Next, they went to mass, from which none dare 
be absent, the Jesuit frequently going his round at 
the time, and driving with his whip every one 
who stayed at home when not sick. * * At 
San Josd there is still to be seen, in a comer of 
the sacrista, the demon-figure prepared for his pM 
in the peoitenital services of former days, llie 
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Jerait, after declaimingf on tlie sine of the people, 
nddenly called out, ‘^Now comes the devil to 
take yon all !*’ At that moiiient the church doors 
were fwtened, nearly all the lights were extin¬ 
guished, and Satan came in upon a car, arrayed as 
a great black fellow, with fieir eyes, nose, and 
tongue, with horns, tail, and hoom, while an Indian, 
concealed behind the fignte, raised a terrible cry. 
The congregation, aS may be easily imagined, 
were borror-stmck and in d^pair, while the Jesuit 
proceeded to explain the designs of the evil one 
who moved about in the church. After some 
quarter of an hour spent in this exhibition, the 
pfeacher would say, “ but, Ihrongh the interces- 
■ion of the Holy Virgin, grace is again afforded 
to yon, and the devil shall not have you this time !*’ 
At this the black gentleman vaniMied, and the 
church was suddenly lighted up again. From 
this ceremony arose a very carious custom, still 
preserved among the Indians of San Josd, who 
mclade the arch-fiend in their prayers, as if they 
believed the proverb—“Es bueoo tcner amigos, 
mas qoe sea en k>s infemos.” 

The author concludes with a declamation upon 
the expulsion of the missionaries, and an egotistic 
trumpeting forth of his bwa good sense, candor, 
and impartiality. We leave the few paragraphs 
we have extracted from his pages to speak for 
tbeaselves. 


THE LOWBLt OFFERING. 

A LETTER FROM MISS MARTINEAU. I 

Tovr interest in this Lowell book can scarcely 
eqnal mine; for I have seen the factory girls in 
their Lyceum, and have gone over the cotton mills 
it Walthara, and made myself familiar on the spot 
with fimtory life in New ^gland ; so that in read¬ 
ing the ** Ofiering,” I saw again in ray roemory 
the street of houses bnilt by the earnings of the 
gfirls, the ehoreh which is their property, and the 
mrls themselves trooping to the mill, with their 
healthy eonnteaaoces, and their neat dress and 
qaiel manners, resembling those of the tradesman 
dasB of oar eonn^. My visit to Lowell was 
Inerely for one day, in Company urith Mr. Emerson’s 
party,—he (the pr^ and boast of New England 
is an author and philosopher) being engaged by the 
Lowell factory people to lecture to them, in a 
winter eoorse of histmical biography. Of course 
the lectures were delivered in the evening, after 
the mills were closed. The gills were then work¬ 
ing seventy hours a week, yet, as I looked at the 
large audienoe (and I attended more to them than 
the leeiureW aaw no sign of weariness among any 
•fthem. There they sat, row behind row, in 
^eir own Lyceum— a large hall, wainscoted with 
■lahogany, the pbtformcarpeted. Well lighted, pro- 
Tided with a handsome table, desk, and seat, and 
adorned with portraits of a few worthies ; and as 
they thus sat hstening to their lecturer, all wake¬ 
ful and interested, all well-dressed and lady-like, 1 
could not but feel my heart swell at the thought 
of what such a sight would be with us. The dif¬ 
ference is not in rank, for these yonng people were 
aU daughters of parents who earn their bread with 
their own hands. It is not in the amount of wages, 
however usual that supposition is, for they were 
then earning from one to three dollars a week, 
besides their food ; the children one dollar (4s.3d.) ; 
the second-rate workers two dollars, and the 
three; the cost of their dress and necessary com¬ 


forts being much above what the sameclaae expend 
in this country. It is not in the amount of toil; 
for, as 1 have said, they worked seventy dear 
bouiB per week. The oifilerence was in their 
superior culture. Their minds are kept ftesh, and 
strong, and free by knowledge and power of 
thought; and this is the reason why they are not 
worn and depressed tinder their labors. They 
begin with a poorer chance for heahh than our 
people, for the health of the New England wmnen 
gen jpHy is not good, owing to eircumstaneea of 
climme and other infiuences ; hot among the 3^00 
women and girls in the Lowell mills when I was 
there, the average of health was not lower than 
elsewhere; and the disease which was most mis¬ 
chievous was the same that proves most fatal over 
the whole cos ntiy—consumption; while there 
were no complaints peculiar to mill life. At Wal¬ 
tham, where I saw the mills, and conversed with 
the people, I had an opportunity of observing the 
invigorating efieets of hind in a life of ^>or. 
Twice the wages and half the toil would not have 
made the girls 1 saw happy and healthy without 
that cultivation of mind which afibrded them per¬ 
petual support, entertainraent and motive for activ¬ 
ity. They were not highly educated, but they 
had pleasure in books ai:^ lectures, in eorrespon- 
dence with home ; and had their minds so open to 
fresh ideas, as to be drawn off from thoughts of 
themselves and their own concerns. When at 
work they were amnsed with thinking over the last 
book they had read, or with planning the acemint 
they should write honae of the last Sunday's ser¬ 
mon, or with singing over to themselves the song 
they meant to practise in the evening ; and when 
evening came, nothing was heard of tired limbs 
and eagerness for bed, but, if it was summer, they 
sallied out, the moment tea was over, for a walk, 
and, if it was winter, to the lecture-room, or to 
the ball-room for a dance, or they got an hour’s 
practice at the piano, or wrote home, or shut them¬ 
selves up with a new book. It was during the 
hours of work in the mill that the papers in the 
Offering” were meditated, and it was after woik 
in the evenings that they were penned. There is, 
however, in the case of these girls, a stronger sup¬ 
port, a more elastic spring of vigor and cheerful¬ 
ness, than even an active aud cultivated under¬ 
standing. The institution of factory labor has 
brought ease of heart to many; and to many 
occasion for noble and generous deeds. The ease 
of heart is given to those who were before autier¬ 
ing in silent poverty, from the deficiency of profit¬ 
able employment for women, which is even great¬ 
er in America than with us. It used to he under¬ 
stood there that all women were maintained bv the 
men of their families ; but the young men of Kew 
England are apt to troop off into the W est, to set¬ 
tle in tiew lands, leaving sisters at home. Some 
few return to fetch a wife, but the greater num¬ 
ber do not, and thus a vast over proportion of young 
women remains; and to a multitude of these the 
opening of factories was a most welcome event, 
affording means of honorable maioieuance, in ex¬ 
change for pining poverty at home. As fur the 
noble deeds, it makes one’s heart glow to stand in 
these mills, and hear of the dim^tic history of 
some who are working before one’s eyes uncon¬ 
scious of being observed or of being the object of 
any admiration. If one of the sons of a New 
England fttimer shows a love for books and 
thought, the ambition of an aflbetiotimte sister is 
roused, and she thinks of the glory and hoaor ta 
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the whole fbnfly, end the blOMhiE to him, if he 
eoald have a eoHefe edtieatiea« She pondeia this 
till ehe tells her parents some day, of her wish to 
m to Lowell, and earn the meana of seadtiiB her 
brother to coUegOw The desire is yet ■mre urgent 
if the btother Iim a pious miiid, and a wish to ea¬ 
ter the raioistry. Msay a dergyman in America 
has been prepared for hie fmction by the devoted 
industry if sisters; aad many a scholar and pro- 
fessHMial man dates his elevation in social rank and 
neeliihiess from his sister’s, or even some afiectioD- 
ate aunt’s entrance upon mill life, for his sake. 
Many girls, peroeiviog anxiety in their fathers’ 
faces, on account of the farm being incumbered, 
and age coming on without release from the debt, 
have gone to Lowell, and worked till the mort¬ 
gage was paid off*, and the little family property 
free. Such motives may well lighten and sweeten 
labor; and to such girls labor is light and sweet. 
Some, who have po such calls imite the surplus of 
their earnings to build dwellings for their own resi¬ 
dence, six, eight, or twelve living together with 
the widowed mother, or elderly sunt of one of 
them to keep house for, and give eeuntenanoe to 
the party. 1 saw a whole street of houses so 
built aad owned at Waltham; pretty frame hou¬ 
ses, with the broad pinna, aad the green Venetian 
blinds, that give sneh an air of eoolaesa and plea- 
eantoess to American village and country ab^es. 
There is the Um airy eating-room, with a fow 
prints hung up, foe piano atone end, and the uni¬ 
ted libraries of the girls, forming a good looking 
array of books, the rocking-chairs universal in 
America, the stove adorned in summer with ffow- 
era, aad the long dining-table in the middle. The 
chambers do not answer our English ideas of com¬ 
fort. There is there a strange absenoe of foe wish 
for privacy; and more girls are accommodated in 
one room than we should see any reason for in 
such oomfortable and pretty bouses. In the mills 
the girls have quite foe appearance of ladies. 
They sally forth in the inorning,wifo their umbrel¬ 
las in threatening weather, their Calashes to keep 
their hair neat, gowns of print or gingham, with a 
Oerfoct fit, worked colors or pelerines, and waist¬ 
bands of xibboD. For Sundays and social even¬ 
ings they have their silk gowns, and neat gloves 
and shoes. Yet through proper economy,^be 
economy of educated and thoughtfol people,-^ 
they are able to lay by for such purposes as 1 have 
mentioned above. The deposits in the Lowell 
Savings’ Bank were, in 1834, upwards of 114,000 
dollars, the number of operatives being 5000, of 
whom 3800 were women and girls. 1 thank you 
for calling roy attention back to this subject. It 
is one lhave pleasure in recurring to. 

There is nothing in America which necessitates 
the prosperity of manufactures as of agriculture, 
and there is nothing of good in their factory sys¬ 
tem which may not be emulated elsewhere—equal¬ 
ed elsewhere, when the people employed are so 
educated as to have the command of themselves and 
of their lot in life, which is always and everywhere 
controlled by mind, far more than bv outward cir¬ 
cumstances. 1 am, &c. H. MAStiNEAU. 


Prom llie Aihonsam. 

ON THE DEATH OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

A Toicc of sorrow swells on Albion’s hills. 
For him whose fame her wide dominion fills; 
Wake, harp of Erin, wake thy saddest tone, 
And muarn the loss of nations as thine own. 


m 

Though many a tempest o’er thy skies hath swept, 
And many a grave foy weary eyes have wept, 
Yet, still, some tears should answer to the knell 
Of him who sang thine Exiles’ woes so well. 

Lost Bard of Hope atid Freedom^ eoald oar coast 
One harp like those ef anctent Tara boast, 

Its voice should rise amid a nation’s gloom, 

To pour a requiem worthy of thy tomb. 

Thou needest sot such requiem, while the earth 
Hath souls of melody and hearts of wortk,-^ 
Thine own proud songs through distant ages sent, 
Shall form at once thy dirge and monument. 

Long ifoatt Columbia weep through all her woods, 
The voice that glorified their solitudes; 

Her mighty lakes, her rivers, while they flow, 
Shall tell the tale of G^nmde’s love and woe; 
The Baltic’s wave shall answer to foy name. 

In echoes blending foine with Nelson’s fhme; 

And Ekigland^s Mariners, where’er they sail, 
Shall give thy glory to the ocean gale. 

Oft shall foe pilgrim hail on Linden’s plam 
Thy laurels, guiltless of the battle stain ; 

And oft the heart, where hope alone remains, 
Amid its sorrows, bless foy cheering strains. 

His deed was worthy of his land who gave 
To thine the dust of Kosciusko’s grave; 

For thus shall Poland’s heart, tbroi^b imes twine 
The memory of her brightest stars with foine. 

Go, wkh thy glory round thee, mighty shade, 
With robes unstained ahd laurels undecayed. 

To wake the haro, upon whose golden string, 
Shall fell tio shaoe of Time’s desHroying wings. 
But, O forgive if, in a fend so long 
The nurse of poets and the home of song, 

My hand hath dated that holy office claim, 

Which well might raise our proudest miostrers 

Ju5“l2lb, 1844. *^*''«* 
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StiLl, still thou hauntest me 
Sweet breathdd melody. 

Which erst my lady warbled soft aad kiw; 
When thro’ the lattice bright 
The slant suu poured his light. 

Bathing the oriel in his rosy flow-^ 

Deepening her cheek’s rich flush, gilding her hahrv 
As clothed in light she sat, like h&itant of air. 

That pleasant strain is o’er— 

That slant sun shines no more— 

Or beauteous lady to her soft lute singing; 

That vision rare hath fled. 

And hopes that nourished 
My trusting heart, as swift theh: flight are wing* 
ing,— 

And like some wrecked adventurer I stand, 
Whose argosy hath sunk apon some fatal strand. 

Careless I saw the ray 
Vanish quiie away— 

Unmourniiig listened to the lute’s last chord; 
Yet never dreamed that she,— 

My priceless argosy, 

Wherein the riches of my heart were stored,—. 
Could change like them, and that her smile wouM 
flee, 

Like as the Ihdkig fey—the bygone melody 4 

Hood’s "Magazine, 
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SHORT RETIEWS. 

Historical Fatay on the Rise and Early Progress 
of the doctrine of Lfe-Contingencies in England, 
leadinf^ to the establishment of the first Life 
■uranee Society io which ages were distinguish¬ 
ed. By Edwin James Farren. 

To those who feel any interest in the subject of 
life-assuraneef or who are curious to trace the 
gradual progre.ss of science from the first dawn of 
speculation and conjecture to its establishment 
upon principles and observation, Mr. Farren’s 
little book may be safely recommended. Without 
vagueness on the one liaiid, or too minute a detail 
on the other, the author presents a complete view 
of the outlines of the subject, and upon a scale 
judiciously arranged according to the importance 
of the matenals. The publication of Graunt, a 
tradesman of London, who, io 1662, first called at¬ 
tention to the uses that mi^ht be made of the Bills 
of Mortality, and suifeested the form of ascertain¬ 
ing the value or expectancy of life—the paper of 
Dr. Halley, the astronomer, who, in 1693, from the 
tables he procured from Breslau, first framed life 
and annuity tables on scientific data, and with 
mathematical accuracy of calculation—the improve¬ 
ments of De Moivie on Halley’s method, in 1725— 
and finally, the publicatiun of Simpson in 1742, 
which placed the doctrine of life-assurance on 
nearly its present basis—^are all noticed at length; 
whilst the subordinate and intermediate publications 
are cursorily dismissed. In going over these re- 
eords of discovery, it is curious to notice how the 
principle seemed to have been present to the mind 
of the first discoverer, Graunt, although, from want 
of scientific knowledge and sufficient data, he was 
onable to do more than present it dimly, if he 
even saw the uses to which it could be turned. It 
is equally interesting to see how Halley, when his 
mind was directed to the subject, seized upon the 
broad features, and fixed them in a form available 
for present use and future improvement; and how 
each improver discovered a subordinate principle, 
simplifying and carrying out to practice the idea of 
Halley. Looking back, it also seems odd to ob¬ 
serve how long “practical” men disregarded the 
deductions of science. For a long time after Hal¬ 
ley advanced the simple proposition that the proba¬ 
bility of life depended upon the age of the person, 
and exhibited the result of his c^culations as to 
the worth of annuities at different periods, govern¬ 
ment went on granting them without regard to age, 
and life-insurance-offices fixed their premiums in 
much the same manner. Nay, nearly sixty years 
after Halley wrote, thirty years after De h(oivre 
had published “ Concerning the Expectation of 
Life and the Probabilities of Survivorship,” and 
about twenty years after Simpson’s treatise, the 
crown officers refused the great E^quitable Office a 
charter, because “ the success of this scheme must 
depend upon the truth of certain calculations taken 
npon tables of life and death, whereby the chance 
or mortality is attempted to be reduced to a certain 
•tandard,” dtc. How this “scheme” succeeded 
as an “ association,” is well known ; and with the 
establishment of the Equitable Society Mr. Farren 
concludes bis liule book. It would be improved 
the incorporation of some particulars res^^ing 
e progress of the subject on the continent of 
Europe.—55p«2a/or. 

Sierra Leone, By Robert Cuirxe, Surgeon. 
An account of the colony, iu climate, statistics, 
population and society, which contains several 


particolars interesting to Bmee who have been or 
are likely to be eounected with it, but will not in¬ 
terest the general reader. Sooie eurioas secounts 
are given of the habits and costonw of the vanous 
negro-tribes. The following ordeal employed by 
the Akoos must be tolerably ceitam of oonvi^ng a 
pnsoner. To detect a thief, the juggler takes a 
vegetable infusion into which capsicum, minimuni, 
or bird-pepper is put. The conjuror then takes a 
pcpper-com and chews it, squirting the juice into 
the eye of the individual suspected. If the eye 
becon^ moistened with tears, or if he complains 
of pain, be is declared guilty.”— Athenmem, 

Glossology, or the Diagnosis of Disease by theAf~ 
pearances of the Tongue, By B. Rldge. 

The author has written this book oo the as¬ 
sumption that the tongue is an index to every dis¬ 
ease. He regards it as a universal paibometer, 
the study of whose indicatious will alone expose 
the lurkings of disease in every hidden comer of 
the human system. Regarding it in this light, be 
has studied its structure, counted its pepillw, and 
apportioned out its surface into compartments with 
mathematical precision. Such labors are not 
wanting in interest; bat the medical man who 
places reliance on the indications of a single organ, 
as affording a proof of the nature of a disease or a 
guide to lU treatment, will not seldom discover 
the error be has committed, when the mischief he 
has done canuot be retrieved.— Ibid. 

Gospel before the Age, By the Rev. Rorert 
Montgomery. 

Some years have now elapsed since Mr. Robert 
Montgomery's claims as a poet were irrevoeably 
decid^, and the most unparalleled exertions of the 
puffing art, that can be found io literary history, 
proved unavailing to support them. He now comes 
before the world as a Theologian ; exhibiting 
the same arrogant assumption, the same picUe tec-- 
tona Itngiue, and the same arts in identifying bin 
fame with the worst popular prejudices, m when 
he attempted to ralm himself uptm the public as a 
second Milton. His theology is just on a par with 
his poetry; the same pretension, and same 
want of any qualification to support the pretence, 
is manifest in both. There is, however, the old 
parade of names and authorities. Bat 
Ad popnlum phaleras! Ego te intos et in ente novi. 

Ibid. 

An Outline of the various Social Systems and Com- 
munities, which have been founded on the Prim- 
dpleof Cooperation, with an Introductory Essay^ 
by the author of the “ Philosophy of Neces¬ 
sity.” 

Publications on this subject greatly increase in 
number. The “ organization of industry” has been 
repeatedly advocat^, but has remained uiieffected 
from its impossibility. Whether that impossibility 
be inherent or circumstantial, it has continued 
unto the present time; if it be only the latter, 
industrial organization will be realiz^ whenever 
the general s^tem of things shall permit, but not 
before. But is there not a fallacy in the premises T 
The discontent we hear so much of. is assnmed to 
arise from “ long-oontiniied and wide-spread dis¬ 
tress ;”—may it not, on the contrary, be the result 
of ever increasing prosperity t The sons are not 
satisfied with the condition of their fathers; neither 
should they be; the advancement they have 
already attained makes them desire more. Thio 
is according to natural order; and fumiahea a bsk- 
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ter reason for the theorist’e hope of a labor-organi¬ 
sation, than the worn out and now disbelieTed cry 
of “ Wolf, wolf!” The wolf is not yet at the 
doors of Enfflishmen; there is no evil which is not 
remediable by means far short of extreme mea¬ 
sures. That one of these is the establishment of 
associations, where needful, we admit; but all sys¬ 
tems of Socialism and Communism that have 
r^hed us, have seemed impracticable and one¬ 
sided, while professing the ^neral good, and pre¬ 
tending catholic utilities. We will not apply to 
them the usual epithets of ” wild and visionary 
but, tried in the balance of impartial inquiry, we 
are compelled to declare, that we have found them 
wanting. The question is one of practical—more 
than speculative—import, and deserving serious 
consideration, particularly when we consider, that 
at least three fourths of the population depend on 
wages alone for subsistence.— Athetutum, 

Guide Books,—The Hand-book to Paris^ Eighth 
Edition, is characterized in the above announce¬ 
ment. Mr. Coghlan's Hand-hook for Central Eu¬ 
rope embraces an extent of country larger than can 
be adequately described in a single volume—pro¬ 
fessing to serve as guide to Belgium, Holland, the 
Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, France (including 
Paris,) and the Continental Spas!—As far as a 
cursory examination can justify a judgment, the 
information it contains does not appear to be either 
choice or correct. The Traveller''$ Hand-book for 
Gibraltar, with Observations on the surrounding 
Country, by an Old Inhabitant, is put together on 
the least^uantity-of-information ' principle; it is, 
however, liberally illustrated with rather coarse 
lithographs. Mr. Hemingway^s Panorama of the 
Beauties, Curiosities, and Antiquities of f^orth 
Wales, may be recommended as a laboriously col¬ 
lected and sensibly-written guide-book. Why, by 
the way, do not some of our sketchers, who have 
labored so diligently in Ireland, and Scotland, and 
Cockneyland—a “ Boz,” or a “ Titmarsh”—do 
something for the principality ? It is full of char¬ 
acter, costume, legend, scenery, all, in short, that 
makes travelling desirable. A new Pocket Guide 
to the Isle of Wight, 4‘C., would have been better 
without the ” chapter introductory,” which is 
written in the high popinjay style. The idea of 
Excursions in the Vicinity of London was possibly 
suggested by the papers which have appeared in 
this journal: here tne guide promises that the 
tourist shall “ visit and view all the chief objects 
of attraction in nature and art within a circle of 
fn)m forty to fifty miles **in eight excursions.” 
This is rather too much in the style of Puck's 
flight, we suspect: but the little book seems to 
contain a good deal of information ; and is, at all 
events, not dear for sixpence. A more capita] 
shilling's worth is the Pictorial Guide to Green¬ 
wich, with which we must close this paragraph, 
twenty-three excellent engravings on wood from 
original sketches being given, to set off the letter- 
press, which is also liberally garnished (perhaps 
too much so for simple tastes) with flowers of poe¬ 
try.— Ibid. 

Eupkrosyne. By H. Von Mbnscr. —A pleas¬ 
ing little book of moral sayings, and wise maxims, 
and useful truths; as. 

Old men and single women no one ever feels 
grateful to; what have they to do with tlieir money, 
time, and affections, but give themt 

** The aristocracy to come sits now behind the 
counter, or keeps school. 
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I We make God a liar, if we fear lest examinw- 
I tion and knowledge shake our belief. 

“ There is the easy peace, when all want and 
suffering count as a ment and blessing. There is 
the hard strife, when we aim at perfection, yet 
I would not lose happiness. 

I “ Natural virtue r^uired respect, applause, vic¬ 
tory, and what it did was a means to an end; 
Christianity removed the end into another world, 
and for glorifying in success substituted humble 
endeavor. 

“ It was no doubt a thing impossible that Pagan 
men coming crudely to the teachings of Christian¬ 
ity should comprehend that this perfection was a 
whole, real and entire as the statue of the artist; 
not a case and a mask, as are always the idols of 
savages. 

“ It might often need much self-conceit for one 
of a noble and bountiful spirit, to see that what h 
deems in^titude is merely the contrast of its own 
wealth with the more sterile natures around. 

‘‘ Truth must be met with smiles; when past 
she will not be recalled, or if she turns she is sul¬ 
len and ungracious.”— Gent. Mag. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —July 8. —A com¬ 
munication was received from M. Chatteumann on 
I the use of an ammoniacal solution as manure. M. 
Chatteumann says that he last year watered a 
portion of his meadows with this solution, and ob¬ 
tained satisfactory results. This year the crop of 
hay, on the part watered last year with the solu¬ 
tion, has been double that of the parts which were 
not so treated, and he is of opinion that there will 
be the same result in the third year. M. Chatteu- 
mann states that 400 kilogrammes of the ammoni- 
aca! salts of commerce will suffice for a hectare 
(about English acres) of land for three years. 
—A paper was received from M. A. Gautier, of 
Geneva, on the spots upon the sun’s disk. This 
gentleman expresses an opinion that those years 
in which the spots are the most numerous and 
permanent are colder than those when the spots 
are less frequent and numerous.—M. Parola com¬ 
municated some new facts respecting the ergot in 
I rye. He states that it acts with more or less in¬ 
tensity according to the temperament of the person 
to whom it is administered. When given as n 
medicine, there are constitutions which will bear 
very large doses without experiencing injury, 
whereas others would be seriously injured. When 
rye affected with the ergot is made into bread, it 
does not, says M. Parola, undergo any change, 
unless the baking be carried almost to torrefaction. 
—An application was made by M. Leweski for the 
appointment of a committee to examine and report 
I upon an atmospheric engine with a triple moving 
power applicable to navintion and railroads. 'Fhe 
Academy have appointed two of its members to 
report.—M. Andraud, an engineer, who has de¬ 
voted some years and large sums of money to 
experiments on atmospheric air, with a view to its 
I application to navigation and railroads, presented 
a paper in which he stated that by looking through 
I a hole of very small diameter, the molecules of at- 
Imospheric air may be clearly distinguished. The 
I molecules of oxygen and azote are, he says, very 
different in size, form, and general appearance. 

July 23.—Mr. Wertheim made a coromunica- 
! tion on the elasticity of metals under different de- 
[grees of temperature, from 15 to 200. It resulti 
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irum his experiments that the coefficients of 
elasticity diminish in a continuous manner as the 
temperature rises, but iron and steel are exceptions 
to this otherurise general role. M. Wertheim has 
also made experinaeats as to the influence of the gal¬ 
vanic current upon the elasticity of metals. He 
finds that this current produces a momentary dim¬ 
inution of the cocfficieat of elasticity in the metallic 
wires over which it passes by its own action, 
independently of the ^Huinution produced by the 
elevation of temperature. The diminution ceases 
with the current, no matter how long its action may 
have been.—A paper was received from M. Fizeau 
on some experiments made with a view to obtain 
photographic designs on paper from a daguerreo¬ 
type plate engraved by chemical means. The 
problem consists in acting upon the daguerreotype 
impreasious by an agent which eats into the dark 
parts, without affecting the light parts of the 
flate; or, in other words, which attacks the silver 
in presence of the mercury, without afliecting the 
latter. A mixed acid, composed of nitric, nitrous, 
mid chloric acids, has this property. The opera¬ 
tion should be performed with the acid of heat. 
The formation of the chlorure of silver, which is 
an insoluble salt, would soon check the action of 
the acid, if H were not removed by an ammoniacal 
solution. After this first process, the plate would 
be engraved too slightly for good impressions to 
oome off; the plate is therefore nibbed over with 
linseed-oil, and then wiped, so as to leave the oil 
only in hollow parts. The prominent parts are 
Iben gilt by the galvanic process, and the reliefs 
being protected by gold, the hollow parts can be 
deepened at the will of the operator.—A paper by 
M. Vergnaud, on explosions in powder-mills, was 
read : he is of opinion that these explosions are 
not produced by sparks from the crushing of the 
sUex, but by electrical sparks resulting from 
peculiar circumstances, which he proposes to in¬ 
vestigate.—A comraunicaiioo was made ^ the 
scientific commission which was sent to Elgypt. 
In the atlas pnblished by the commission are a 
great number of hieroglyphics, some of which 
represent the sodiac. In attempting to decipher 
them, M. Chainpollion found the word aiUocraion^ 
by which Nero was in the habit of signing his 
acts; consequently, it was presumed that the zo¬ 
diac was of the reign of Nero. Since the publica¬ 
tion of the above work, M. Champollion has visited 
^ypt, and, nut being able to discover this inscrip¬ 
tion, he fancied that he had been hoaxed by the 
commission, and complained of the supposed hoax 
to the Academy. T^ members of the commission 
have, therefore, protested against bis complaint, 
and declared that if he did not see the inscription, 
the fault was bis owe, not theirs, and they assert 
positively its existence.—Some amusement was 
created in this sUting by the exhibition of a Chi¬ 
nese polished metallic mirror. On the beck of ibis 
mirror are certain engraved designs, which, when 
the rays of tbo sun strike upon the ptdished 
surface, are reflected upon the ceiling of a room I 
as visibly as if they were engraved upon the Amc 
of the mirror.—Arihnuncm. 

French Scitanric Expedition. —^Intelligence 
been lately received of the scientific expedi¬ 
tion of M. de Castelnan, in South America. Ac¬ 
cording to the French papers, “ He was received 
by the goversment st Rio Janeiro with great at¬ 
tention, and the archives were thrown open to 
him. After remaining in that city for some time, 
h» set out for the interior; and, after haring 


c r oso o d the Siena d’EstraUa, be caiefed ^ prov¬ 
ince of the mmes. He resMined as Barbaeena 
some time, to make some astronomica] observa¬ 
tions, and then proceeded to the topaz mine of 
Capan, from whence he wens to Onro Prito. the 
capital of that rkdi province. M. de Castelnan 
desenbee it as a very cations city, both for its pnai- 
tion amongst gold monntains, and for the old Por- 
tnguese style hi which it is bnilt. The expedinon 
iafterwsrds visited the rich gold mines of Caita 
I Branca, Marro-Velho, and Crongo-Soco, aH be- 
linging to Engltsb companies. The rainy season 
then came on, and rendered dangerous their pas¬ 
sage through the great desert of Rio San Fran¬ 
cisco ; and the einwdition in consequence, entered 
the province of Myaz, by the Indian Aldea of 
I Santa-Anna, and proceeded to Villa Boa, the cap¬ 
ital, sitnated in the centre of Brizi]. M. de 
telnau represents this country as exceedingly rich. 
Gold is found abundantly in the river gravel, and 
pieces of native gold of several pounds weight are 
frequently discovered. The aiamonds of Rio- 
Claro are remarkable for their size; and in the 
lake of Salinas pearls are found in shells of the 
Uiiio kind. The expedition was going, when the 
last intelligence left, to embark gri 3ie Rio To- 
cantin, which it was to descend, in order to reach 
Goyaz by Arraguay. All this country is in the 
power of the most warlike tribes of the desert. 
On its return from this excursion of 600 leagues, 
the expedition was to continue its jonmey towards 
Lima, passing by Cuyaba, and Matto-Grasso.— Ib. 

We learn from Alexandria, that the Mission ef 
Prussian Savans, under Dr. Lepsiiis, was expected 
back at Thebes, in September.— lb. 

Eighteen months since we published letters 
from M. Botta, announcing his interesting diseor- 
eries at Nineveh; and subsequently reported on 
the pr^ess of the exploration, and of the arrival 
in Paris of a collection of drawings, inscriptiofis, 
and fragments of sculpture, which were submitted 
to the Academy of Inscriptions, on whose report, 
the minister instructed M. Eugene Flzndin to pro¬ 
ceed to Mosul, and assist in farther researches. 
Letters just received, dated Mosul, June 9, give 
soma later particniais. The writer says— 
works are going on actively at KJiornbad, (the 
modem village, built on the site of the old capi¬ 
tal,) and the sculptures continue to present the 
same characteristic trait—everything warlike, and 
nothing appertaining to religion. We cannot yet 
lorm any idea of the plan of these buildings, 
although we have laid bare two halls, 108 feet in 
length, and a number of smaller rooms. Khorsa' 
had is built over one comer of an immense quad¬ 
rangular enclosnre, formed of walls built of bricks, 
bearing inscriptions, with towers at regular dis¬ 
tances. The whole military and civil life of the 
Assyrians conld be made out from the buildings 
and inscriptions which remain here. We hare 
hitherto not experienced any opposition from the 
authorities; though they, in their ignorance, im¬ 
agine that to find treasure must be our object. 
We have a quantity of objects to send home, ss 
soon as onr ambassador at Cmstantinople furnishes 
us with means of transport by the Tigris.'*— Jb, 

The Telephone, by Capt. John Taylor.—The 
chief object of this powerful wind-instrument is for 
conveying signals during foggy weather, by sonn^ 
produced by means of compressed air forced 
through trumpets, audible at six miles distance. 
The four notes are played by opening the valvek 
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of recipient, end the inteneity of sootid is pi^ 
pinioned to the compressioD of the hiternd air. 
The smaU-siied telephone instreineiH, which is 
portable, was tried on the river, and the signal 
notes were distinctly heard four miles off. 

CoLLKGt or CHEirrsTiiT. —We have so fre^oentr 
ly stated oilr conviction that Association is the pre- 
tailing principle of the present age, that we have 
nothing left but to record the corroborations of the 
truth which are constantly occurring. We have 
now before us a “ Proposal for establishing a Col¬ 
lege of Chemistry, for promoting the science, and 
its application to Agricultore, Arts, Manufactures 
and Medicine. The provisional council is rich in 
noble, parliamntary and learned names; and from 
the commercial character of our country, the suc¬ 
cess of such an institution may be reasonably pre¬ 
dicted. The proposed college will, it is stated, 

be mainly devoted to pure science : at the same 
time, to meet the exigencies of this country, and 
to adopt the latest improvements in the continental 
schools, an appendage will be provided devoted to 
the economic arts, where inquiries relating to 
|iharmaey, agriculture, and other arts may be 
imrsned. Thus it will be adapted to all classes of 
students. ”— Athenceum. 

Market Weston Church— We have mnch 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of oor readers a 
successful application of science in restoring to a 
nerpendieular position the north wall of Market 
\V eston Charch. The church is supposed to have 
been erected in the fourteenth century. From age 
and casualties the north wall had declined out¬ 
wardly nineteen inches from the perpendicular, and 
threatened the utter destruction or the building. 
Under the sui^rintendence of Mr. Cottington, this 
wall, (the weight of which had been calculated at 
1240 tons,) has been brought up to the perpendicu¬ 
lar, by the process of expanding by heat three bars 
of iron, two and a half inches in diameter, which 
traversed and connected both walls of the church. 
These bars, (which had screws worked on one 
end of them and projected beyond the south wall,) 
were inclosed in cast iron boxes filled with lighted 
charcoal. When the bars were fully expanded by 
the heat, the screws were wound up firmly to the 
undamaged south wall. The charcoal ^xes were 
then removed, and the process of cooling com¬ 
menced. Gradually the bars contracting equal¬ 
ly with their previous expansion, compelled the 
whole mass or the wall to follow the irresistible 
power now exerting itself, and in four successive 
operations the whole wall rose to its original per¬ 
pendicular .—Buty Post* 

Mss. OF Euler.—A letter from St. Peters- 
burgb mentions that, among the MSS. in the 
University of Dorpat, have been found twenty- 
three maauRcript and unpublished works of the 
celebrated mat^matieian, Euler. These manu¬ 
scripts, in Latio, French, and German, all dealing 
with the ntoet profound questions of science, have 
been purchased by the Imperial Academy of Sci¬ 
ences in the capit^, and will be included in a new 
edition of Euler’s works, which that body is pre¬ 
paring for peblioation, and which will extend to 
something between 35 and 28 large quarto vol¬ 
umes.— Athenmum. 

Asiatic Society.— At the last meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, a paper was read by Prof. 
Reyle, on the identification of the Hyse<m ef the 
Scriptures with the Caper plant. The Professor I 
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said that he had on this, as oa former oocasiods, 
been led to the identification by finding in lists of 
drugs in Arabian medical writines, a name siraihyr 
te that of bys^ ia Hebrew. He then read some 
passages of Scripture where the hyssop is meii- 
timed; from wht^ it follows that the plant must 
have gnwB in lower Egypt, and ab^t Mount 
Sinai before mtd during the Exodns, and aftef- 
wards^ about Jenisrdero; that it miMt grow so 
walls or rocks; and that it must get to a snfiioient 
siae to yield a rod or stick; that it must have 
formed a bunch to be used ia spriokling; and that 
it meet have eleaasing properties; aod also that 
k should have a vemaciilar appellation similar to 
its Hebrew name. Many plaots bad been brought 
forward, but none of them possessed all the requi¬ 
sites. They either did not grow on wails, or they 
did not form a stiok, or they had no deanaiug 
properties, and none of them had a name like the 
Hebrew ezo6 ot ez&v. Dr. Royals had seen in 
Rhaaes that a species of hyssop grew near Jerusa¬ 
lem ; and Borckhardt dOecribw a plant which he 
saw in the aeighborhood of Mount Sinai called 
aszef* The mnne and deser^nion eauaed him to 
infer that this must be the caper plant, ene of 
whose names is aszrf. He then proceeded to show 
that the plant possesses dl the qualities required 
for its Id^tifkAtion with the hyssop; its name ia 
similar; it grows upon rooks and walls; it is 
meatioiied ss becoming n shmh of n hardy and 
woody subetance, when growing in a congenial 
climate; ancient anthors speak of its detergent 
qualities; and it is still retained as an aperient root 
in same of the continenlal pharmacopcsias. From 
all these characteristics the profesror concluded 
that the caper plait was the Hyssop of the Bi¬ 
ble Arhefueum. 


MlSCfiLLANV. 

Amid the “tumors of wars’* by which the 
European House of Peace is just now so unnatur¬ 
ally disturbed, and, in view of the long and trou¬ 
bled life which, in peace as in war, the old man 
who writes the following letter has Jed, there is 
something so genial and touching in such a remi¬ 
niscence as it expresses, that we travel some 
little out of our coarse to give it currency. From 
what a tower of eminence, dearly won and wearily 
maintained-^ver what a sea of storms and revo¬ 
lutions, that have altered the physical boundaries, 
and changed the moral land-marks, of the nations 
of the world—along What an avenne of countless 
graves, furnished by the sword, the axe, and the 
natural touch of wasting time—through what u 
wide, wiki field of perplexing shadows—does the 
monarch, made wise by years, and wiser still by 
the chastening weight of the mighty crown upon 
his faded brow, travel back, to this memory of his 
vigorous manhood and exiled time! The letter 
goM to the heart like a homily; and the vanity of 
strife, and the nothingness oif grandeur, and the 
pleasantness of the voices like this rising up above 
them both, are its themes. At Hammerf^t, the 
most northerly establishment, we believe, of civil- 
ixed Europe, the Norwe^an Vice-Consul, Burk, 
recently celebrated the eighty-second anniversary 
of his birth-day; and, on that day, he received an 
aotograph letter and a gold medal fVom the King 
of the French. One face of the medal has the 
monarch’s bust; and, on the other, is this inscrip¬ 
tion :—“ Given by King Louis Philippe to M. O. 
Burk, in memory of the hospitality received at 
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Hammerfest, in August 1796.” The letter is 
dated from Neuilly, and runs thus:—^**It has 
always been pleasant to me, to feel that the travel¬ 
ler Muller is still unforgotten, in a country where 
he journeyed in lowly guise and unknown; and that 
journey is ever pleasantly remembered by me. 
Among my recollections, 1 put in the first rank the 
frank and cordial hospitality extended to me, a 
stranger, throi^hout the whole of Norway-^n 
Norland and Finmark in particular; and now, 
when for^-nine years have past away since that 
pleasant time, and few are left of thoro by whom 
that hospitality was given, it is most agreeable to 
me to express to all who remain, through you, 
the gratitude which still survives.”—AMevuetiin. 

New uses op India Rubber. —About three years 
ago we published an account of this interesting 
substance, detailing its history, the manner in 
which it is obtain^ from the various trees that 
yield it, and the uses to which it was then applied. 
At that time its chief and almost only use was in 
the manufacture of Macintoshes waterproof cloth, 
the fabrication of some surgical apparatus in which 
elasticity and pliability were the objects desired, 
the rubbing out of black-lead pencil-marks from 
paper, and a few other minute and unimportant 
applications. Now, however, this substance is 
employed in some highly important branches of 
our manufactures, and has become a valuable agent 
in the arts and sciences—showing what an exten¬ 
sive field the rapid advance of science may open 
up for the appliance of materials hitherto consid- 
Ifred as next to useless. From its peculiar elasti¬ 
city, its impermeability to air and water, its being 
soluble only in naphtha, and from its great durar 
bility, it has been successfully employed in the 
fabrication of various cloths, brides that of Mac> 
intosh: for air-cushions, safety-belts and jackets; 
ligaments and bandages for gloves, stockings, bra¬ 
ces, and other articles of dress; for boots, stoppers 
for bottles, and numerous other purposes. With 
these appliances most of our readers may be fa¬ 
miliar ; but few may know, or might expect, that 
it would be employ^ as a pavement for stables, 
lobbies, public halls, and the like ; that it is now 
being used in the construction of life-boats; and 
that is also proposed to use it extensively in the 
fitting up of our men-of-war. The Elastic Pave¬ 
ment Company have lately erected machinery for 
the preparation of the material for these important 
purposes, and can produce it, it seems, at a price suf¬ 
ficiently moderate to admit of its general adoption. 

As a pavement for stables, the caoutchouc pre¬ 
paration is said to be unequalled, preventing the 
lodging of stale matters, and their consequent nox¬ 
ious exhalations; requiring little litter; and pre¬ 
serving the knees and other parts of the horse from 
injuries which are apt to be received in stone-paved 
stables. By a little precaution, the ammonia, 
which now exhales to the injury of the horse's 
health, may be collected and sold as a manure, at 
from two to three pounds per horse per annum. 
The stables of the commissioners of Woolwich 
dockyard have been paved with this material for 
upwards of two years, and are allowed to be su¬ 
perior in point of cleanliness, freedom from smell, 
and healthiness, to what they were previous to 
the laying down of the elastic pavement. It has 
also been laid down in the Admiralty courtyard, 
and the carriage entrance court to Windsor Castle, 
where it has given much satisfaction. **With 
respect to its application to marine purposes,” 
B.;v8 the Railway Gazette, ” a life-boat is now 


being constructed on the company’s premises, 
(thirty-lbur feet length of keel, and twelve breadth 
of beam,) which, with the exception of the keel 
and some iron braces, will be entirely formed of 
India-rubber and cork planking. She will weigh 
but one ton and a half, an ordinary life-boat weigh¬ 
ing three tons; and it is the opinion of all naval 
men and engineers who have seen her, that it will 
be almost impossible to sink her under ordinary 
circumstances, and that, when driven on a rock by 
the action of the waves, she will rebound like a 
ball, without fracture. It is also proposed to use 
the caoutchouc preparation for an inner lining be¬ 
tween the guns in war-vessels, to prevent the 
effects of splinters; for hanunock nettings and 
bulwarks, to save the crew from canister, grape, 
Ac., and for other useful though less obvious pur¬ 
poses.” 

Such are the numerous purposes to which hu¬ 
man ingenuity can apply a single, and to all ap¬ 
pearance an insignincant substance—the exud^ 
sap of a tree ; showing that science not only sup¬ 
plies our more obvious wants, but creates others, 
and calls into use hitherto neglected materials to 
supply them. Nothing in nature is useless; if 
we cannot now see its value, let us rest assured 
that the time will come for its profitable applicsr 
tion.— Chambers' Journal, 


We rejoice to see, in the journals of our French 
neighbors, that the keeper of the seals has, at 
length, interfered to put down the crying abuse 
which has converted the courts of criminal justice, 
in that country, into an arena whither the idle went 
in search of an emotion—as, in Spain, the ladies 
sit at bull-fights. A recent trial, at the Assizes 
for the Seine, has been attended by all the circum¬ 
stance of a dramati performance; and the fair 
and well-dressed have intrigued for reserved places, 
and jostled for places at all, as at the debut of 
some renowned actor. The attributes of law are 
mocked by the presence of these trivialities—the 
whisper of the curious, the exclamation of the 
mere sight-seer, and the sigh of the sentimental, 
disturb Uie calm and passionless character proper 
to the place of Justice, in her solemn hour of de¬ 
liberation ; and the lives of trembling men axe 
weighed in balances that seem, amid such acces¬ 
sories, as unreal and dramatic as the acted catas¬ 
trophes of the mimic stage. For these seekers 
after excitement, whose craving nothing less than 
the mortal agonies of a trial of life and death can 
satisfy, it were better to revive the gladiator’s 
circus of old times, than let the courts of criminal 
justice be ever entered in a spirit of lounging crit¬ 
icism, or fashionable curiosity. We observe, by 
the way, referring to another notorious trial, in 
which this abuse was carried to its highest point- 
justice ran, fur a time, the risk of changing her 
character altogether, amid the comments of the 
sentimental and the tears of the sympathizers—and 
the ladies of a certain part of France lost more rep¬ 
utation than they can recover, at least in this gene¬ 
ration,—^that the Yicomte de Leotaud has sold the 
diamonds recovered by him from the wretched 
Madame Lafarge, and sent their price to be dis¬ 
tributed among the poor of the towns of Tulle and 
Bri ve. — A/Aenieum. 


Prisoners set at Liberty. —Veiy early this 
morning, July 19, the Bashaw set at liMity all the 
prisoners of Abukir. This act of clemency was 
announced to Ibrahim Pasha on his arrival at the 
palace to inquire after the health of hia ftiher; 
It ia said be shed tears of joy on the oocaaiofi. 
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Mr. GbOroi Stephbrsor.—T his eminent en¬ 
gineer, at a recent entertainment at Newcastle, 
pve the following acconnt of himself:—“The 
nrst locomotive that I made was at Killingworth 
colliery, and with Lord Ravensworth’s money. 
Yes! Lord Ravensworth and Co., were the first 
parties that would intrust me with money to make 
a locomotive engine. That engine was made 32 
years ago, and we called it * My Lord.* 1 said to mv 
friends that there was no limit to the speed of such 
an engine, provided the works could be made to 
stand. In this respect great perfection has been 
reached, and in consequence a very high velocity 
has been attained. In what has been done under 
my management, the merit is only in part my 
own ; 1 have been most ably seconded and assisted 
by my son. In the earlier period of my career, 
and when he was a little boy, 1 saw how deficient 
I was in education, and made up my mind that he 
should not labor under the same defect, but that 1 
would put him to a good school, and give him a 
liberal training. 1 was, however, a poor roan, and 
how do you think I managed ? 1 betook mjrself 
to mending my neighbors* clocks and watches at 
night, after my daily labor was done ; and^thus 1 
procured the means of educating my son. He 
became my assistant and my companion. He got 
an appointment as under-reviewer, and at nights 
we worked together at our engineering. I got 
leave to go from Killingworth to lay down a rail¬ 
way at Hetton, and next to Darlington ; and after 
that 1 went to Liverpool to plan a line to Manches¬ 
ter. I there pledged myself to attain a speed of 
10 miles an hour. I said 1 had no doubt the loco¬ 
motive might be made to go much faster, but we 
had better be moderate at the beginning. The 
directors said 1 was quite right; for if, when 
they went to Parliament, 1 talked of going at a 
greater rate than 10 miles an hour, I would put 
a cross on the concern. It was not an easy task 
for me to keep the engine down to ten miles an 
hour, but it must be done, and I did my best. I 
had to place myself in that most unpleasant of all 
positions—the witness-box of a parliamentary com¬ 
mittee. I was not long in it, I assure you, before 
I began to wish for a hole to creep out at. I could 
not find words to satisfy either the committee or 
myself. Some one inquired if I were a foreigner, 
and another hinted that I was mad. But I put up 
with every rebufif, and went on with my plans, de¬ 
termined not to be put down. Assistance gradually 
increased—improvements were made every day— 
and to-day a train, which started from London in 
the morning, has brought me in the afternoon to 
my native soil, and enabled me to take my place 
in this room, and see around me many faces which 
I have great pleasure in looking upon.**— Sun, 

Pension on the Civil List. —^The follovring 
are the pensions which have been granted during 
the year ending June 20:—Dame Maria Bell, 
100/. a year, in consideration of the servic^ 
rendered to science by her late husband. Sir 
Charles Bell; Miss Ann Drummond, in consider¬ 
ation of the public services of her brother, the 
lamented Mr. !^ward Drummond, assassinated by 
Macnaghten, 200/., a year; Mr. Robert Brown, 
the botanist, 250/., a year; Dame Florentia Sale, 
wife of the hero of Jellalabad, 500/., a year; and 
Sir William Rowan Hamilton, the Astronomer 
Royal for Ireland, 200/., a year: making altogeth¬ 
er, 1,200/. per annum thus conferred.— Atk. 

Iowa Indians. —^The migration of the Indum 
tribes driven from their ancient hunting grounds is 


taking a new direction; and the place in which to 
study their habits and varieties is now the Egyp¬ 
tian Hall, in Piccadilly. To the Ojibbeways have 
succeeded the lowas, a body of whom, fourteen in 
number, warriors, squaws, and a “ papoose,** have 
arrived at that town residence from their seat on 
the Upper Missouri, near the Rocky Mountains 
of North America, for the purpose of exhibiting 
their war and other dances, songs and games, under 
the arrangement of Mr. Catlin. They are headed 
by their principal chief, “ White Cloud,” and their 
“ Great Medicine Man ;’* and this is the first time, 
it is said, that the head of a tribe, or a “ mystery 
man,** has ever left his native prairies for a foreign 
land. In personal appearance these men are infe¬ 
rior to their predecessors, the Ojibbeways ; still, 
we warn our country women, after what has passed, 
to be on their guard against the seductions of** Ror 
man Nose” (“ No-ho-mun-ya.”) Let them be¬ 
ware of “ Strutting Pigeon,** and her sister squaws, 
who are, we understand, very formidable-looking 
persons. One of them is called “ Oke-we-me,** 
the “ Female Bear that walks on the back of 
another ;** and the name is, we think, very signi¬ 
ficant of what an English lady may expect in the 
wigwam of an Indian chief. These people are 
amongst the most warlike of the North American 
tribes—more wild and uncouth than any who have 
yet made their appearance in this country—and 
well worth visiting, we understand, for the striking 
pictures they exhibit of the rode and savage life of 
the forest and the prairie.— Aihenaum. 

It is understood that a treaty is, at present, in 
course of negotiation, on the part of England, with 
the Prussian government, for the suppression of 
literary piracy, and protection of copyright, in the 
two countries; and that if the object be satisfac¬ 
torily attained, it will be proposed also by our gov¬ 
ernment to all the States included in the Zollverein. 


Drawing or the Picture-Lotteries.—^Thb 
drawing of the Art-Union prizes having taken 
place, it is generally supposed that this and other 
picture-lotteries have been legalized by act of Par¬ 
liament. Such is not the case, however : the act, 
as its preamble states, is simply “ an act to indem¬ 
nify persons connected with Art-Unions, and oth¬ 
ers, against certain penalties.** It discharges from 
all penal liabilities those connected with Art- 
Unions until the Slst of Jul^ next year; the par¬ 
ties concerned with distributions and other schemes 


of private individuals being only allowed till the 
1st of October ensuing. Lord Monteagle*s bill 
originally contained a clause legalizing the Art- 
Unions, and providing for their regulations; but 
this was struck out by the Commons, and not re¬ 
stored by the Lords, on the understanding that a 
special act should be introduced early next session. 

There is little doubt but that Art-Unions will be 
legalized oh certain conditions; and the report of 
the committee will probably influence government 
in laying down the restrictions under which these 
associations are to be sanctioned. The report is 
not yet printed ; when it is, we shall return to the 
subject. Meanwhile, it seems desirable that she 
managing committees of Art-Unions should con 
sider the best means of carrying into eflfect the pur 
poses of these associations to the satisfaction of 
subscribers, and so as to disarm the opposition of 
the printsellers. This opposition is chiefly direct¬ 
ed against the distribution of prints ; and it would 
be well to take the opinion of the mass of subscrib¬ 
ers as to the value set upon these prints, before 
deciding upon making enemies of the print8elkie» 
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who were st iret llieheBt friends of Art-UnioneJ 
and have Isiterlj become rivals in eelf-defeoee. I 
We do not couned any truckling to opposinf inter- i 
ests; we only question if the prints are generally i 
appreciated, or if the possession of those already 
circulated has had snch a beneficial effect as is sup¬ 
posed. A medallion in bronse, or a small plaster-' 
cast, well-finished, from some fine piece of seulp- 
tnre, would be preferred by many persons of taste 
to a mediocre and uninteresting print. The com- 
miuee intend offTering a prise of 500/. for the best 
cartoon for an oil-picture to be painted for the pur¬ 
pose of being en^ved from. This is well-meant 
liberality ; but pictures of snch universal and last¬ 
ing interest as to bear mnltiplying by thousands 
withont losing their charm, are not to be had to 
order. A line engraving of surpassing excellence 
from the work of some great master would be ac¬ 
ceptable to roost people, and exert a beneficial 
inffuenoe on the popular taste. The Cartoons of 
Raphael might be carefuUy copied and engraved ; 
there is not a set of perfect copies extant; there- 
frire they would be valuable.'—iS^pecTs/or. 

Mr. J. Toulmir Smith, in his Discovery of 
America by the Northmen in the Tenth Century,’’ 
has shown the high antiquity of the pedigree of the 
sculptor Thorwaldson, in his desoeut from Tborn- 
finn, and Gudrid his wife, two of the earliest col¬ 
onists of the American Vinland, the exact site of 
which is so much disputed. They passed a winter 
at Straumfiord, t. s., The Bay of Currents^ where 
their son, Snorri was born, and which spot Mr. 
Smith idWitifies with Buzzard's Bay, Snorri 
Thornfinnson was thus born in the present state of 
Massachusetts, in the year 1007, b^ng the first of 
European blood, of whose birth in America we 
have any record. From him the celebrated living 
sculptor Thorvaldson is lineally descended, besides 
a long train of learned and illustrious characters, 
who have ffourished during the last eight centuries 
in Iceland and Denmark.”— Gcti/. Mag, 

Lavoisier.— In the elaborate article of a recent 
Quarterly Review, on the atrocities of the revo¬ 
lutionary tribunal, I was much disappointed at not 
discovering a special advertence to the most inter¬ 
esting of the accompanying circumstances, in the 
loss sustained by science, on that occasion, of 
Lavoisier, one of its brightest ornaments, when the 
great mathematician, La Grange, mournfully re¬ 
marked, ^ II n’a fallu qu’un moment pour 
faire tomber cette tfite, et cent anndes, peut-etre, 
ne suffiront pas pour en produire une autre.” 
Lavoisier, just then engag^ in experiments of 
pregnant importance to human life, disdained not, 
says his eulogist Cuvier, to solicit a few days’ 
respite for their completion, but in vain. “ The re¬ 
public wants no philosophers or ch 3 rmists,nor shall 
the course of justice be arrested,” was the charac¬ 
teristic answer of the execrable Cofflnhal. Cuvier 
presumes that these experiments related to animal 
transpiration.— Ibid, 

CoNDORCRT, in his posthumous ** Esquisse des 
ProgrAsde TBlsprit Humain,”(NeuvidmeEpoque,) 
pays a due tribute to the genius of Newton, while 
maintaining that a student just emerged from his 
college course was then, that is in 1794, more 
advanced in mathematics than onr great country¬ 
man was, or could have been, in the preceding 
century, so progressive had been the movement of 
science in that interval,—an advantage of which | 
he claims, and no doubt justly, no inconsiderable] 


share for his friend d’Alembert. This work, de- 
monstrmtive alike of Ins scquireBientsmwi irreligioci; 
oceupted his mind while concealed, during the 
period of terror, from October, 1793, to the following 
March, when, outlawed and refus^ an asylam by 
Suard, he ended his life by poison on a spot which 
I have often visited. He ^n, also, for the first 
time 18 he says, attempted to vereiff, nod, in re- 
taliatton of some lines nom his wife, the sister of 
Marshal Grouchy, to whom Napcdeon imputed the 
dtjoj/er of Waterloo, addressed her an epistle under 
the semblance of s Polish exile in Siberia. The 
poetry is that of a mathematician, but a most ex¬ 
pressive distich which I have heard his accomplish¬ 
ed daughter, the spouse of my friend General 
Arthur O’Connor, repeat with filial pride and vii^- 
tuous sympathy, deserves notice. It indicates his 
resolution to encounter every risk rather than con¬ 
cur in the horrors which so deeply stained that 
epoch, though certainly not without reproach him¬ 
self in having prepared the way for them. 

"Ils in’oDt dit: choisi d’dtre opprcsseur ou victimc j 
Pembrassai le malheur. et leur laissai le crime.” 

Jhid, 

** TfiE Rev. Sydney Smyth was a creditor.” 
True, and the ball went with great force consider^ 
log the little powder it had; for all the reverend 
speculator hazarded in the Pennsylvaaisa funds 
was 600/.!—i^. 

Buseb had the sole management of the Animal 
Register at its appearance in 1758, and some sub¬ 
sequent years. He was paid 60/. or 50/. per an¬ 
num for his labors ; so very humble was this great 
man’s commenceinent.—i&</. 

The Peasant of Palestine.— ” The peasant 
of Palestine must have been far superior to the 
country people of England. Every year he made 
three journeys to attend the celebration of the three 
great festivals. These journeys, with their turns 
and changes for the sake of variety, would bring 
him into acquaintance with a great number of per¬ 
sons, places, and adventures, and would thus give 
him much scope for observation and reflection. 
An English farmer may live all his days in a nook 
of his native country without extending his knowl¬ 
edge by observation or report over a larger space 
than the few miles between his own vill^e and 
the nearest market towm, and then he will meet 
those only who live within a very moderate circle 
round that town ; not so the yeoman of Israel. In 
many instances he had to pass over spaces from 50 
to 120 miles. He would meet and travel in com¬ 
pany with men branching offf right and left in all 
directions. All would have something to tell of 
their own territories. Friendships fonned by trav¬ 
elling together would give rise to frequent inviia- 
tioos between members of distantly settled tribes. 
Thus a general knowledge of the whole country 
would be spread everywhere. The dwellers in 
Dan would know far more about Beersbeba than 
Hampshire men know of Lancashire, and the tribes 
beyoi^ the Jordan would have a fitr better idea of 
the whole Mediterranean coast, derived from inter¬ 
course with those settled in that direction, than the 
men of Norfolk have of the coast of the Irish chan¬ 
nel. We may convince ourselves bow certainly 
this was the c;iso, by turning over the Bible simply 
to mark how gener^ly the localities of the whole 
oountry and their characteristics were know'o to 
the public at large. Thus, to take a single 
instance out of multitudes. The prospects from 
Lebanon,-the odor of its cedars, brought out by 
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Dm beD of frand masses of those 

cedars, with the Prophet Exekiel so {Mictny- 
iogly called theif * shadowing ahro«do,’''*-ths hesd- 
loug torrents of Lebanon lulled gradosUj iate quiet 
streams in the valley,—its desolate fiwests as eo^ 
haociflg the beauty of susroundifig fhiitfaloess,— 
its snowy heights U cotntrast with its ahelte^ 
flowery della and vineyaidiy—are sufajeots of fre* 
sueiH alluaioa in the iospir^ literature of Judes. 
JNor would they thus have been used but that such 
points were familiar with those whom the prophets 
(the public preachers of the time) addressed in dis¬ 
courses full of feeli^, and adapted to all ranks. 
There are but few in this part of England who 
would be impressed hr sllusions from the pulpit to 
the mountains of Wales or Cumberland, to Snow¬ 
den, Helvellyn, or Skiddaw. But every Israelite 
could enter into the force and beauty of allusion to 
the nearer or more remote scenes of his native land. 
He was therefore no half-barharian. He was one 
of a nation train^ to he a * wise and understanding 
people,’ (Deut. iv. 6 .) The learned and accurate 
Dr. Robinson was much struck during his travels 
in Palestine with the number and definiteness of 
the topographical notices preserved in the Old Tes¬ 
tament,’* dtc.— Gent, Mag, 


FaNORana of Baalbec.— This view it in a grav¬ 
er style than those Mr. Boxford has lately exhi^ted, 
but is not leas meritorious in its execution or at¬ 
tractive in its subject. The vast extent of the 
speoe, the magntficenoe of the ruins, the ak of 
desolation that reigns around them, the striking 
isolation of fo^es and columns, which seem pre¬ 
served to mark the beauty of the temples of which 
they are the only reraaios, the mountainous coufi- 
try, with Lebanon rising in the distance, are forci¬ 
bly represented. The drawing is extremely accu¬ 
rate, and the coloring properly subdued to suit the 
sombre character of the scene. But its highest 
merit is that it is afoilhful representation of reality, 
and that, if the speetator will allow himself to think 
that he stands m the middle of the ruina, be can 
survey them rising around him in all the sublimity 
of aspect they present to the eye of the traveller on 
the desert plains of Asia. Mr. Burford may well 
be congratulated on the novelties he is constantly 
preparing for public gratification, and on the per- 
foction to which be has brought this striking 
style of an. His views are always among the 
best exhibitions of the metropolis, and fill the mind 
as well as gratify the eye.— IM, 


Siamese Sxylarxs. —^The Dumfries Courier 
states that in a skylark’s nest near Castle Douglas 
two young birds have been found connected to¬ 
gether, like the Siamese twins, by a ligament cov¬ 
ered with feathers, and so far apart, from breast to 
breast, as to allow of their using their inner wings 
in flying.— Lit. Gaz, 

ENIGMA. 

’T18 a sweet word, yet they who love 
Ne’er wish to have it ^ken; 

It breathes a gracious pnyer above, 

Yet many a heart has broken; 

R is the latest parting token 

Friend gives to friend, lover to lover; 

And if with this 
A last lun^ kiss 

Be given, even parting is made sweet, 
Absence less bitter, time to pass qnioklier over. 
Until again they meet. 

Yet *t is a melancholy word; 

Blest they by whdln H is seldom heard! 


For oft it wrings Die heart with pain; 
And like the night-wind on the lute, 
Makes what before was hush’d and mote 
Into a wild and Hiournful stndn : 

It should be ever sod, and yet 
There are who hear it and forget; 

But oh ! how they who never more 
Can hope to meet as they have met, 
These Iset low accents linger o’er, 

To feed a long and vain regret!— Ibid, 


Real Murdbe.— We had the satisfaction^” 
says Backhouse, iu his Narrative of a Visit to the 
Australian Colonies, of witnessing the destructioo 
of five puncheons of rum, containing four hundred 
and ninety-two gallons, and two hotheads of 
Geneva, containing one hundred and sixteen gal¬ 
lons. They were the property of one of our friends, 
who had received them as a part of an investment 
from his agent hi England, who had not been ap¬ 
prized of a change in the views of his correspond 
dent respecting the nse and sale of spirits, in which 
he cannot now oonscientionsly he concerned. He 
therefore represented the case to the governor, 
who allowed them to be taken out of bond free of 
duty, under the same chrcnmetances as if for export 
and, under the charge of an officer of the customs, 
pla(^ on board a staged boat, which took them 
out into the Cove, where the heads of the casks 
were removed, and the contents ponred into the seau 
Some persons, from neighboHng vessels, looked on 
with approval, ethers with surprise; and others^ 
not yet awake to the evils of spirit-drinking, ex^ 
pressed regret. A man, from a little vessel, cried 
out ‘ That’s real murder! ’ Hbwfx Mag, 


Anecdote of her present Majesty. Bytha 
author of ‘‘Real Random Records.”—King Georgs 
the Fourth, the uncle of the reigning sovereign. 
Queen Victoria, is very well known to have hela 
strong opinions on the subiect of Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation. I forget on which side, but he could nol 
^ar O’Connell; and when Keoible the poet wrota 
a poem called “ O’Connell’s Child,” his Majesty 
would not read it. Franklin was another of his 
aversions; I mean the man who drew down lights 
ning with a kite, and went to the North I^le. 
But his favorite antipathy, or rather his royal 
father’s, was Wilkie, the North Briton. He was 
supposed, if I remember rightly, to have a hand 
with Canning in the famous work called the 
‘ Anti-Something” against the French republican 
principles, which Burke attacked about the sams 
time in Parliament in bis celebrated speech, when 
he threw down the dagger, and said to Fox, 
“ There’sa knife and fork.” Canning, who after¬ 
wards became prims minister, was stolen in his 
youth by a gipsy, one Elizabeth Squires, who was 
tried for it, and either acquitted or hung. It made 
a great noise at the time: which reminds me of 
Mother Brownrigg, who starved her apprentices so 
eruelly that one of them, named Otway, choked 
himself in ravenoudy swallowing a penny roH. 
I think there was something written on it, called 
the “ Rolliad” but am not sure. Swift was cer¬ 
tainly writing on or about the time ; and his noto¬ 
rious “ Draper’s Letters” in favor of shutting up 
early, were very popular with the shopmen of the 
metropolis. So were “ Sinbad’s Voyages to Lilli- 
put.” I forget what great people were shown up 
m it. But the rage was for the “ Beggar’s Op¬ 
era,” the author of which was said to have made 
Rich, rich; and Gay, gay. Something runs in my 
head Aat he also wrote the “ Elegy in a Counti^ 
Churchyard.” Perhaps it wm Gray —ot did 
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Gray write the “ Beggar’s Opera 1” One gets puz- 
sled between such similar names. For example, 
one of my own favorite works is White’s or 
Wright’s “ History of Shelburne or Selbume.” 
I never can remember which. However, as I said 
before. King \^illiam the Fourth had his political 
prejudices, and who has not? Every bias, as 
some one says, has its bowl; probably Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury in his Maxims, if it was Shaftesbury, and if 
they were maxims. My head is not what it was, 
nor will be on this side of the grave—but so long 
as my memory serves me to recall an anecdote or 
two, however imperfectly, 1 must not complain.— 
Hood^s Magazine, 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. Nicholas Biddle. At hb house in Philar 
delphia, Mr. Nicholas Biddle, late President of 
the United States Bank. 

Mr. Biddle’s career and character have some fea^ 
tnres which require a good deal of elucidation and 
discrimination, in order to be properly understood. 
As a private member of society be was one of the 
most accomplished—^most honorable—most amia¬ 
ble, and most courteous of men. As a public man, 
in the presidency of the United Sates Bank, he con¬ 
ducted its affairs, during the first years of its exist¬ 
ence, with great skill, integrity, and prudence. 
But as soon as the intriguing politicians of both 
parties got hold of him, when be wanted a re- 
oharter, he went astray further and further, until 
the institution exploded, and strewed, as we have 
seen, the whole land with its ruins. It is asserted 
that the narrative of the deceptions and duperies 
which have been practised by these politicians on 
Mr. Biddle, during hb career, would surpass any¬ 
thing ever written in any language, in the annals of 
intrigue and corruption ; and that the recollection 
of these deceptions, practised on bis unsuspecting 
nature, constantly pressing on hb wounded spirit, 
were the main cause of his sudden and premature 
death. Mr. Biddle has left a very fine family. 
—Gen^. Magazine, 

Dr. John Haslam, well known to the public 
by his practice and writings in connexion with the 
treatment of mental disease, died on the 20th inst., 
in the eighty-first year of bis age. — Ath, 

On the 18th, Mr. Hyman Hurwitz, Hebrew 
professor at University College, London, and dis¬ 
tinguished by hb very extensive knowledge of 
biblical lore.—7J. 

At Paris, M. Fauriel, Member of the Acad¬ 
emy, died on the 14th, at the age of seventy- 
three :—and M. Lepere, the architect, on the 18th, 
aged eighty-two. The name of M. Lepere b 
connected with many of the brilliant events of the 
generation which he has survived. He was a 
member of the expedition of Egypt, and hb draw¬ 
ing enrich the work that commemorates it. He 
raised, in conjunction with M. Gondouin, the col¬ 
umn in the Place Yendome.— B. 

Earl or Mountnorris. —^The papers announce 
the death, at Arley Castle, in Ireland, on the 23d 


ult., of the Earl of Mountnorris, an eleg^t and 
accomplished scholar,—^who acquired dbtinctkm, 
some five-and-twenty years ago, as Lord Valentb, 
by the publication of hb ** Traveb in the East,” 
and their connexion with certain literary questions 
which, about that period, a good deal occupied 
the public mind.—^In this obituary paragraph, we 
may record, also, the death of Samuel Drummond, 
Esq., associate of the Ro 3 ral Academy, and, for 
\ejj many years, a copious contributor to its exhi¬ 
bition walls. Mr. Drummond was in the 79th 
ear of his age; but had three pictures in the ex- 
ibition which has only just cIosm.— Ib, 

Another of the Bonaparte family has departed. 
Joseph Count De Survilliers, once the intrusive 
King of Spain, died at Florence, on the 28th of 
last month. He was attended in hb last momenis 
by hb surviving brothers, Louis, ex-King of Hol¬ 
land, and Jerome, ex-King of Westphalia.— Sytct, 

James Stuart, April 11. Aged 116, James 
Stuart, commonly known by the name of Jemmy 
Strength. 

He was bom on Dec. 25, 1728, at Charleston, 
in South Carolina, United States. Hb father. 
General John ptuart, was a near relative of the 
pretender Prince Charles. He left America, when 
seven years of ^e, and was a spectator at the bat¬ 
tle of Preston Pans, and witnessed the death of 
Colonel Gardner and the flight of Johnny Cope. 
He beheld the triumphal entry of Prince Charies 
into Edinburgh, and was a spectator at the battle 
of Culloden. When about 20 years of age he 
enlisted in the 42d Highlanders, in which regi¬ 
ment'he remained about seven years. He was an 
ensign in General Wolfe’s army, and fought at 
the battle of Quebec; after that war he sold hb 
commission, but very soon after he again entered 
the army, and served during the American war, 
and was at the battle of Bunker’s hill. After tfab 
he entered the navy, and served under Rodney. 
He was also for several years a sailor on board oi 
merchant vessels. About sixty years i^o he set¬ 
tled in Berwick-upon-Tweed, or rather in Tweed- 
mouth, and during that period be has travelled 
the borders as a wandering minstrel, scraping upon 
a wretched violin. He has had five wives and 87 
children. Ten of his sons were killed in battle- 
five in the East Indies, two at Trafalgar, one at 
Waterloo, and two at Algiers. He was short m 
stature, but of remarkable strength; he b said, 
upon one occasion, about 30 years ago, to have 
gone beneath a cart loaded with hay, and carried 
it on hb back for several yards. A fund was 
raised some time since which enable the old man 
to spend the evening of his long and eventful life 
in comparative ease and comfort. He said a few 
weeks ago that he ** hadna been sae weel afl^thb 
hunder year.” 

His death was caused by an injury which be 
received from a fall on Thursday, April 4. The 
remains of this extraordinary man were, on Sun¬ 
day, April 14, consigned to the tomb in Tweed- 
mouth churchyard. The funeral was attended by 
an immense concourse of people, oonmderaUy 
more than 5,000.— Gent, Mag, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We desire to give, with the Litentee of the 
day, the varying phases of European Polities, so 
as to prepare our readers, especially the younger 
part of them, for intelligent and interested obser¬ 
vation. The movement goes on with great 
velocity, which may be expected to accelerate 
every month ;—and we earnestly urge upon heads 
of families, and also of schools, to take care that 
die short summary which we give, shall be read 
by young persons—and that with the map before 
them. We cannot too often repeat that steam has 
brought Europe into neighborhood with us, as weU 
as with Asia and Africa, and has invested the 
literature and politics of the great nations with 
tenfold importance to Americans. Our system of 
government is about to be subjected to stronger 
trials than it has yet borne;—and a clear sense of 
the danger, and a watchful look-out, will be neces¬ 
sary to our safety. We shall need to set aside 
the paltry game of party politics, and call our best 
and strongest to man the bulwarks. 

The following remarks from the French paper, 
the National, should be read in connection with 
the article on Privateering from the Spectator, 
and may suggest to the people of the United States 
some reflections upon the effect of the difference 
of policy which grows out of the diflSerent interests 
of nations: 

** A word as to the prirateers, which have at 
all times been regarded as the terror of British 
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commerce, and whkdi must bring about its inevita¬ 
ble ruin. It is unnecessary here to repeat that 
England draws all its resources from her com¬ 
merce, and that to strike at this commerce is to 
strike at her very existence. Who, then, can* 
estimate the loss which would be occasioned tD> 
England by the fast-sailing frigates and coTvetteS|. 
which womd instantly be despatched in all direc¬ 
tions, with which we should at once Uireaten her* 
coast, and hold her vessels in check! The loss to* 
both sides could not be equal, for reasons which wo* 
have already given. The English merchant trade 
would offer to our light cruisers and privateers at 
rich harvest. 

** In the event of a war, all our attention woold^ 
be directed towards our navy. Innumerable- 
steamers would be built in every port; and some- 
fine day, when a storm had completely swept the* 
Channel, we should suddenly land 50,000 men obi 
some undefended point of the British coast. This- 
landing and this result are, in our eyes, but a ques¬ 
tion of time and opportunity.” 

After giving extracts from many English and* 
French papers, the Britannia thus oondudes: 


We close this view of the opinions of our con¬ 
temporaries on the question of peace or war withi 
one more extract from the Times. The language* 
is cautions and moderate, and, contrasted with tSe- 
rabid violence of the National, appears to as meek 
advantage as a sage delivering precepts of philoso¬ 
phy and wisdom beside an idiot bellowing forthi 
the frantic rhapsodies of his distracted imagination.. 
Yet it is still impossible not to see that the writer 
shares in the impr^ion now pervading society thas 
the present position of aflkirs is full of peril, andi 
threatens graus consequences 
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“Yet, it is not peace between two great and 
often antagonist nations ; it is not the harmony of 
the lily and the rose that men alone think of; it is 
the concord of many kingdoms, the tranquillity of 
innumerable states, and the pacification of Christen¬ 
dom, that men consider when they long for peace. 
England and France at war, where would be the 
tranquillity of Europe? England and France in 
harmony, what great or desolating war can inter¬ 
rupt ihe happiness of the world? It were as 
reasonable to suppose that the great bodies in the 
physical world could come into mutual collision, 
without carrying havoc and destruction amid their 
dependent satellites, as that the two kingdoms of 
France and England could contend, without involv¬ 
ing the other states of Europe in the fortunes of 
the contest. And it is the consciousness of this— 
, of the peril to which a rash engagement in war 
would expose more than the first parties to it—of 
.the responsibility which lies upon men in high sta¬ 
tion—of the enormous evil that one hasty or ill- 
judged measure may introduce amongst other ele¬ 
ments of disturbance—it is this which, felt in a 
lesser way and with a less individual interest by 
men in private station, should exert a strong and 
intelligible influence upon the mind of ministers, 
on whose every word and every sentence depend, 
humanly speaking, the chances of war or peace. 
A minister of foreign aflairs cannot but feel the 
momentous responsibility loo deeply to act with 
precipitation. He should be cautious and wary, 
therefore, not to be the first to throw away the 
.scabbard, and to plunge Europe amid the confla- 
.•gratioQ of an unnecessary and unnatural discord.“ 

The probable course of Russia, in the event of 
"War, is confidently supposed to be hostile to 
'Prance. The Britannia says : 

The visit of the Emperor Nicholas to this 
< country, followed so speedily by that of his minis- 
^ter, Count Nesselrode, gives countenance to the 
iidea that an important negotiation is in progress 
•for binding together more closely the ties which 
»exist between Russia and England. The empe- 
•ror, it is probable, took the initiative in this im¬ 
portant business, laid his views frankly before the 
• queen, and, when he found them cordially received, 

»committed to the hands of the most experienced 
statesman in his dominions the task of carrying out 
'this wishes and intentions. What the precise pro- 
iposal of the emperor was cannot of course be 
knowm with certainty, but general opinion assigns 
lit to have an intimate relation to the present aspect 
•of affairs in Europe, and to be connected with the 
ipossibiliiy of a French war. It is even conjectur- 
•ed that Russian councils saw more in the famous 
•pamphlet of the Prince de Joinville than the rest- 
.less ambition of a petulant youth ; and, conceiving 
iits publication to be a piece of diplomacy rather 
than an act of individual rashness, thought it ex¬ 
pedient to secure the alliance of the other four 
, great courts by additional guarantees. If this view 
ibe well founded, the proposed visit of the Eknperor 
Nicholas to the Prussian court may have a political 
I significance. His Imperial Majesty is not of a 
.disposition to rest satisfied with half measures. 

' To a Russian diplomatist belongs the honor of that 
: alliance which preserved Europe from war in 1840, 
:and satisfactorily settled the Turco-Egyptian ques- 
ition. A treaty of a yet more important nature, 
‘.and projected Dy a higher mind, may now be in 
jirogress, having an equally pacific aim, but des¬ 


tined to have a more lasting influence, and to em¬ 
brace a wider sphere of action. 


The spirit of the Irish Press is thus spoken of: 

The Repealers* Hope. —Some of the Irish Repeal 
papers are holding a language which is not calculaied 
to raise their cause in public respect. The Belfast 
Vindicator holds forth thus— 

“ The Prince de Joinville has won bis laurels before 
the ramparts at Tangier. We are sure they rrill not 
ht his last. We are full of confidence im his future 
triumphs. He has a mother, whose prayers we doubt 
not are offered up for his honor and weltare; that 
mother is a living sainty and her prayers are not offered 
in vain. More triumphs await him in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and perhaps on the Atlantic. What if he 
should invade Ireland 

Drowning men catch at straws; and at this hero 
of straw the champion of repeal catches to sustain 
the wild hopes of its cause. 

There is really vast humility in this. It supposes 
that the millions of Ireland are helpless without 
foreign aid. If France throws a few ^regiments to her 
coasts she is to throw off the English yoke ,* but if 
there is no invasion by that great captain, the hero 
of Tangier, why then all the castle-building falls to 
the ground. A national cause, relying on such aid 
for success, must be a very weak and spiritless one. 
If six millions of people were in earnest, they would 
find their way of shaking off an oppression without 
the help of a handful of Frenchmen and a puppet 
prince in an admiral’s uniform. The men who 
accomplish great exploits are they who depend on 
their own resources and energies; not those who 
look to strangers for help, which is the expectation of 
the intervention of Hercules instead of putting the 
I shoulder to the wheel. 

I Frail and pitiful indeed must be the cause, the 
hopes of which are built on the speculation of such a 
championship as that of the Prince de Joinville, and 
on the strength of the wondrous achievement of 
knocking down a few stones at Tangier! 

And does it quite become a people who complain 
of ^pression to desire to exchange even the misrule 
of England for the sort of government with which 
the Citizen King has blessed the French. The heavi¬ 
est abuse of which Ireland has now to complain 
would be light and trivial compared with the vexa¬ 
tions, mortifications, and oppressions to which she 
would be subjected as a French province. It may 
however be imagined that France, for the sheer love 
of freedom and of Ireland, would deliver her from 
England, and then leave her to herself; but what if 
there should be a mistake in such a calculation, and 
the French should find Ireland an easier and pleasan¬ 
ter possession than Algeria ? We must apologise for 
the folly of coaiemplaling such absurdities, but non¬ 
sense mu.st be combated on its own ground. 

The piety of the Belfast Vindicator is in keeping 
with the rest of its views. Heaven is to heed the 
prayers of the “living saint,” the Queen of the 
French; and those prayers being for the honor and 
welfare of the Prince ae Joinville, Providence is to 
subject people to the horrors of war as conducive to 
the prince’s aforesaid “ honor and welfare.” 

Are there no mothers, living saints, in Ireland, 
whose prayers, though not offered up from a throne, 
may, through the honor and welfare of their sons^ 
bring about the redress of Ireland’s wrongs by milder 
means than the scourge of war ? 

It seems rather strange to reckon on prayers ao 
far off, and with so roundabout an effect. 

The logic is briefly this. The Prince de JoinviDc 
has a mother whose prayers will obtain for him suc¬ 
cess in whatever he undertakes. ErgOy if the Prince 
de Joinville should invade Ireland, he will carry all 
before him, and sweep the English ffom the face of 
the land. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—THE ALTERCATION. 

Those two angry females—just imagine them, 
ripe for their verbal duel!—Mrs. Hopkins fierce, 
resolute, and pale as the mask, in marble, of an 
ancient Fury: Kezia, with her homely person, 
coarse limbs, scrubby head, staring eyes, and that 
violent red blotch on her cheek, not unlike the ill- 
painted figure-head of the Bellona, or some such 
termagant ship of war. 

“O you wretch!” began Kezia, panting for 
utterance. 

“Wretch yourself!” returned the woman. 
** Who gave you leave to meddle ?” 

“Those babes—those blessed babes!” ex¬ 
claimed Kezia; “ to want them devoured in their 
innocent cradle by a wild man of the woods! 
Babes only fit to devour with kisses—and such as 
would soften any heart but a stone one, that nothing 
will touch, except the fizzling stuff as cleans mar¬ 
ble!” 

“ Say, muriatic acid,” suggested Mr. Postle. 

“Twin babes, too!” continued Kezia, “the 
very pictures of heavenly innocence—and might 
sit to a painter for a pair of cherubims!—ana to 
abuse them so—it’s almost blasphemy—it’s next 
to irreligious!” 

“ Heyday!” exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins; “ here’s 
a fuss, indeed, about babies!—As if there was no 
more of them in the world ! Prize ones, no doubt. 
I should like to see them soaped and scrambled 
for!” 

“ You would!” cried Kezia, almost in a scream 
—“ you would! Oh! you wicked, wicked mon¬ 
ster!” 

“ Monsters are for caravans,” said the woman ; 
“ and if I was you, before I talked of monsters, I 
would go to some quack doctor,”—and she glanced 
viciously at my father—“ for a cosmetical wash, 
to make both my cheeks of a color.” 

“ My cheeks are as God made them,” said 
Kezia; “ so it’s Providence’s face that you *re 
flying into, and not mine. But I don’t mind per¬ 
sonals. It *8 your cruel ill-wishing to those pre¬ 
cious infants; and which to look at would convert 
a she-ogress into a maternal character. Do you 
call ycjurself a mother?” 

“Doyou?” asked the woman with a spiteful 
significance. 

“ No I don’t,” answered Kezia, “ and not fit I 
should. 1 ’m a single spinster, I know, and there¬ 
fore not a mothery character; but I may stand up, 
1 hope, without committing matrimony, for two 
helpless innocent babes. Dear little infants, too, 
as 1 Ve washed, and worked for and fed with my 
own hands; and nursed on my own Iw; and lulled 
on my own buzzum; and as such I don’t mind 
saying, whomever attacks them, I’m a lioness 
with her yelps.” 

“ Whelps, Kizzy, whelps,”—but Kizzy was 
too angry to notice the correction. 

“A rampant lioness sure enough! And if I 
was your keeper,” said Mrs. Iiopkins, with a 
malicious glance at my father, “ I’d keep you to 
your own den. The business has n’t improved so 
mooh, I believe, as to require another assistant.” 

• The wrath of Kezia was at its climax. Next 
to an attack on the family, a sneer at the business 
was a sure provocative. “I know my place,” 
she said, “and roy provinces. It’s the kitchen, 
and the back kitchen, and the washus, and the 
nussery; and if I did come into the surgery, it 
was to beg a little lunatic caustic to bum off a wart. 


As for oCr ])ractice, Mr. Postle must answer for him¬ 
self. All I know is, he can hardly get his meals 
for making up the prescriptions ; what with mixing 
draughts, and rolling pills and boluses, and spread¬ 
ing blisters and Bergamy pitch plasters, and pound¬ 
ing up drugs into improbable powders.” 

“ Impalpable,” said my father. 

“Well, impalpable. Not to name the opera¬ 
tions, such as cupping, and flea botany, and dis¬ 
tracting decayed teeth.” 

“ Abstracting,” said my father, “ the other would 
be a w’ork of supererogation.” 

“ Well, extracting—and the vaccinating besides, ' 
—and all the visiting on horseback and on foot,— 
private and parishional,—including the workus. 
Then there’s master himself,” continued Kezia, 
dropping a sort of half courtesy to him, as an apol¬ 
ogy ibr the liberty of the reference,—“ if he gets 
two nights’ rest in a week, it’s as much as he 
does, what with confinements, and nocturnal at¬ 
tacks, and sudden accidents,—it’s enough to wear 
out the night bell! There was this very morning, 
betw'een one and two, he was called up, out of his 
warm bed, to the Wheel of Fortune, to sow up a 
juggler.” 

“ Jugular,” said my father. 

“ Well, jugular.—And the night before, routed 
out of his first sleep by a fractious rib. I only 
wonder we don’t advertise in the papers for a 
partner, for there’s work enough for a firm. First 
there’s a put-out shoulder to be put in again,—- 
then a broken limb to set,—and next a cracked 
penny cranium to be japanned-” 

She meant trepanned, and the correction was on 
my father’s lips, but was smothered in the utter¬ 
ance by the vehement Mrs. Hopkins. “ Japan a 
fiddlestick!” she cried, impatiently rolling her 
head from side to side, and waving her hands 
about, as if battling with a swarm of imaginary 
g^-flies. “ What do I care for all this medical 
rigmarole?” 

“Oh! of course not!” said Kezia, “not a 
brass button. Only when people afiront our prac¬ 
tice, and insinuate that we have a failing business, 
it’s time to prove the reverse. But perhaps you ’re 
incredible. There was no such thing, I sup¬ 
pose, as the pison’d charity-boy, with his head as 
big as two, and his eyes a-squeezing out of it, be¬ 
cause of eating a large red toadstool, like a music- 
stool, in loo of a mushroom.” 

“ There might, and there might not,” said Mrs.' 
Hopkins. 

“I thought as much!” exclaimed Kezia, “ and 
in course you never heard of the drownded female 
who was dragged out of the canal, a perfect sop! 
and was shocked into life again, by our galvanic 
battering?” 

“ I never did,” replied Mrs. Hopkins. 

“ Oh no—not you! ” said Kezia, bitterly. “ Nor 
the stabbed Irishman, as was carried into this very 
surgery, all in a gore of blood, and pale, and faint¬ 
ing away, and in a very doubtful state indeed, till 
master applied a skeptic.” 

“ A styptic,” said my father, “ a styptic.” 

“ Well, a styptic. And maybe you v’e not heard 
neither of the scalded child—^rom pulling a kettle 
of boiling water over her poor face and neck,— 
and which was basted with sweet oil, and drudged 
with flour, and was so lucky as to heal up without 
leaving a cockatrice.” 

“ If I was you,” said Mrs. Hopkins, “ I would 
say a cicatrix.” 

“ Well, perhaps 1 ought,” said Kezia. “ How- 
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Bomerer there was n*t a sear or a seam on her skin, 
*»so that *8 a cure at any rate. Then there's the 
Squire.—But, maybe, nobody has seen bis groom 
come galloping, like life or death, to fetch master i 
to a consulting of the faculty—no, nor the mes¬ 
senger from the rectory—nor the curate himself 
dropping in here for medical advice—quite out of 
sorts, he said, and as hoarse as a raven with a 
guitar.” 

” A catarrh,” said my father, ” a catarrh!” 

“Well, catarrh—and could nU swallow for an 
enlarged tonsor in his throat.” 

It is uncertain how much farther Kezia might 
have “ carried on the business,” and improved it, 
but for an importunate voice which began calling 
in a stage whisper for Mrs. H. Mrs. Hopkins 
looked towards the road, where a shadow h^ for 
some time been fluttering on the threshold, whilst 
part of the skirt of a female garment dodged about 
the door-post, and a bobbing head now and then 
intercepted the sunshine, and uttered its subdued 
summons. But as Mrs. H. did not seem inclined to 
obey the caU, the unknown stepped, or rather stum¬ 
bled, into the surgery, for she was purblind from a 
complaint in her eyes, and therefore wore a green 
shade, so deep, that it shadowed her crimson nose, 
like a pent-house over a pet carnation. The two 
females were obviously confederates, for the new¬ 
comer took up a position beside her predecessor, 
with a determined air and attitude wmch showed 
that the broadside of the Tartar would be sup¬ 
ported by a volley from the Vixen. Kezia, who 
would have engaged a fleet of shrews in the same 
cause, maintained as bold a front, and there wanted 
hut the first shot to bring on a general action, 
when my father interposed, and suspended hostili¬ 
ties W a fnendly salute. 

“ Glad to see you, Mrs. Pegge.” 

“ That’s as may turn out,” replied Mrs. Pegge, 
throwing back her head, with her chin up in the 
air, and looking along her nose, at the doctor, in a 
posture, as it seemed, of the most inefl^ile disdain. 

“ Your sight must be better at any rate,” said 
my father, “ to let you come out so far without a 
guide.” 

“ Well, h is better,” said Mrs. Pegjro, and then 
turning as on a pivot to her ally—“ JNo thanks to 
nobo^, eh, Mrs. H.l” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mrs. Hopkins. 

“ I did n’t follow the doctor’s directions,—did I, 
Mrs. H.l” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ And should have been no better if I had—eh, 
Mrs. H.t” 

“ Not a tittle,” said Mrs. Hopkins, “ but quite 
the reverse.” 

“ It is n’t the hopthalmy at all,—is it, Mrs. H.t” 

“ By no manner of means.” 

“Nor gutty sereny—it don’t come from the 
stomach—^o it, Mrs. H.!” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ I never said that it did,” put in my father, 
more tickled than hurt by the attack on his medi¬ 
cal skill. 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Pegge; “you’d 
have been wrong if you had,—^for it’s Amor 
Rosis—eh. Mis. H.t” 

“ Exactly so—the very name,” said Mrs. Hop¬ 
kins. 

“ I can guess where they got that,” muttered 
Mr. Postle, just loud enough to be heard by his 
principal; but my father was in too good a humor, 
and rubbing his nose too briskly to be accessible 
to sinister sn^ieioiis. 


“ Well, well,” he said, with a tone and smile 
of conciliation enough to have smoothed a pair of 
ruflies into Quakerly wristbands. “ Amor, in the 
eye, is a very common aflhetion amongst females, 
and so you may be right. And in spite of all that 
has paased, should you or Mrs. Hopkins wish at 
any time for medical advice or medicaments-” 

“Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Pegge, tossing 
her head like a horse at the hay-rack. “ We are 
poor,—but we won’t be experimented on any 
longer—eh, Mrs. H. ” 

“ The Lord forbid !” cried Mrs. H. “ We ’vs 
been too much experimented upon already!” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Postle, determine to test 
his secret suspicions, “ you had better seek other 
advice.” 

“Eh, whatl” asked Mrs. Pegge, wheeling 
about with her green verandah, tul she brougM 
her red ferret-like eyes to bear on the assistant. 
“ What might yon say, young man ?” 

“ I said that perhaps yon had better seek other 
advice.” 

“ Perhaps we have^^* replied Mrs. Pegge, with 
a suppress^ chuckle, and the usual appeal for con¬ 
firmation to Mrs. H. 

“ We certainly did,” said Mrs. Hopkins. 

“ And whatever was advised,” said Mrs. Pe^ 
ge, “there was one thing not recommends, 
namely, for a young child to sleep in an apiary— 
eh, Mrs. H!” 

“ If you mean with a monkey,” said Mrs. Hop¬ 
kins, “ most decidedly not.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Mrs. Pegm, “ Doctor Shackle 
knows better than that—eh, Mrs. H.!” 

“ I said so!” exclaimed Mr. Postle, with a slap 
of his band on the desk that would have crushed a 
beetle into a dead flat. 

“Hush, hush,” whispered my father. “Dear 
me, yon have killed the poor inky fly! 

“ Curse the fly!” cried Mr. Postle, fairly beside 
himself with vexation. “ 1 wish they had both 
been in its skin,—a couple of ungrateful old Jeie- 
bels I” 

“ He ! he! he!” tittered Mrs. Pegge. “ Some 
people will want one of their own cooling 
ebraughts!” 

“ Why, you ungrateful creature !” cried Kezia, 
whose face had been purpling and swelling with 
indignation till it seemed re^y to burst liae an 
over-ripe gooseberry. “ I wonder you can name 
a ’fevervescing draught, for fear of its flying in 
your face!” 

“ Hoity toity!” said Mrs. Pegge, turning on 
Kezia, with her green shade over her glistening red 
eyes, like an angry hooded snake. “ What have 
we here!—A hen doctor—a ’pothecary in petti- 
coau?” 


“ I don’t mind names,” answered Kezia, 
you may be as scrofulous as you please.” 

“ Scurrilous,” said iny father. 

“ Well, scurrilous. I don’t mind that,” contiii- 
ued Kezia. “ It *s your base return for our phar¬ 
macy, and your sneers at our practice. Such 
shocking unthankfulness! And to think of all 
the physic you have enjoyed, gratis!” 

“Physic!” retorted Mrs. Pegge, with a sneer 
of unutterable contempt. “ Physic indeed! such 
physic! If it’s so gc^, why don’t you enjoy it 
yourself t I’m sure we don’t want to rob you it. 
if it was worth anything it would n’t be given 
away—eh, Mrs. H. f” 

“ My own words,” replied Mrs. Hopkins, “to 
a syllable.” 

“ It’s not physio at >dl^’’ said Mrs. Pegge. 
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** No!” exclaimed my &ther, ** what then t” 

** It ’a the grouts of other people's,” said Mrs. 
Pegge, ** and that's how we get it in charity. 
But come Mrs. H., we haye hsen long enon^ 
here.” 

” Quite,” said Mrs. Hopkins. 

” And it will be long enough before we come 
here again,—eh, Mrs. H. ?” 

” Ages,” said Mrs. Hopkins; and drawing the 
arm of her purblind confederate under her own, 
she led her towards the door, through which—the 
one stumbling and the other limping—the two 
ingrates groped and hobbled away, and were seen 
no more. 

”Say I told you so!” exclaimed Mr. Postle, 
desperately snatching up the pestle, but ^nding 
nothing, except some inarticulate execrations h^ 
tween his teeth. My father eyen looked a little 
graye; and as for Kezia, she could only stare up 
at the ceiling, flap her hdds about, and ejaculate 
“ Oh, I neyer!” 

** Yes, Shackle’s at the bottom of it all,” mut¬ 
tered Mr. Postle, shrewdly adopting my father’s 
own mode of thinking aloud as a yehicle for ad¬ 
ministering his priyate sentiments. ” Those two 
beldams have been prompted by him that’s cei^ 
tain,—and he has been called in at the Great 
House.” 

He hast” said my father. 

Postle, howeyer, took no notice of the interro¬ 
gation, but shook to head, despondingly, and pro¬ 
ceeded. ” That infernal little monkey has done 
for us! We shall neyer be sent for again master 
or mate. No, no, a doctor who could n’t saye such 
a little creature would neyer preserve so great a 
lady! So there is our best patient gone—gone— 
gone! And the parish will go next, for Shackle 
has got the board by the ear.” 

Not he,” said my father. 

** Then he sells opium, and we don’t, and that 

f ives him the vills^. The more fools we,”—and 
ostle shrugged his shoulders and elevated his eye¬ 
brows—We ’re unpopular with rich and poor. 
I should not wonder, some day, if we were even 
to be hung or burnt in efligy !” 

My father smiled and rubbed his nose, and none 
the less, that Kezia clasp^ her hands and groaned 
aloud at the imaginary picture. But he relented 
of his nunh, when he saw her eyes, swimming in 
tears, fixed ^ternately on himself, and the assistr 
ant, as if they were already swinging like Guys, 
over the opprobrious bonfire. 

** Postle—Mr. Postle”—he began, but the assist¬ 
ant continued his soliloquy. 

** There’s Widow Warner’s child in one of her 
old convulsions-” 

” Poor thing !” cried my father, ** 1 vrill go and 
look to her directly!” 

” But there has been no messaj^,” said Mr. 
Postle, suddenly waking up from hw pretended fit 
of abstraction. ” We ’re not sent for.” 

” No matter,” said my fluber; and snatching up 
to hat and clapping it on, the wrong side bemre, 
was about to hurry out of the surgery, when he was 
checked hy an exclamation from Kezia. 

** Gracious!—the yellow lamp is broke again!” 
Yea -last night for the fifth time,” said Mr. 
Postle. 

** It is very strange,” said my father, looking up 
at the gap in the fanlight, where there ought to 
have bMn a glass globe, filled with a certain yel¬ 
low fluid; and which nightly, by the help of a 
hunp behi^ it, oast a flanng advertisement over^ 


a post, across the road, and partly up a poplar 
tree on the opposite side of the way. ** It 
is very strange—there most be some cause for 

** Nobody breaks Shackle’s green lamp,” ob> 
served Mr. Postle. 

My father made no reply; but, stetong hastily 
out of the surgery, set om—at what PosUe called 
to acute pace, in opposition to his slower, or 
chronic one—towmrds the Widow Warner’s cot¬ 
tage. 


CHAPTER IX.—OUR CARVER. 

Amongst my father’s little vanities—and in him 
it was partly professional—he rather piqued him¬ 
self on his dexterity in dividing a fowl or cutting 
up a joint of meat. The performance, neverthe¬ 
less, was generally a slovenly one,—not for want 
of skill in the operator, but through the fault of the 
carver, which was as blunt as any messer in Ger^ 
many. 

Every family has some standing nuisance of the 
kind,—a smoky chimney, a creaking door, a bad 
lock, a stiff hinge, or a wayward clock, which, in 
spite of a thousand threats and promises, never 
gets Rumfordtzed, oiled, mended, eased, rectified, 
or regulated. Our stock grievance was the carver. 
In vain Kezia, who never grudged what she called 
elbow-grease, rubbed the steel to and fro, and 
round and round, and labored by the hour to 
sharpen the obstinate instrument; wherever the 
fault lay, in her manipulation, the metal, the knife- 
board, or the Flanders brick, the thing remained 
as dull as ever. My father daily hacked and 
haggled, looked at the edge, then at the back of 
the blade, and passed his finger along both, as if in 
doubt which was which,—pshaw’d—blessed his 
soul—wondered who could cut with such a thing— 
and swore, for the hundredth time, that the carver 
must and should go to the cutler’s. Perhaps, as 
he said this so positively, it was expected that the 
carver would go of itself to the grindstone : how¬ 
ever, it never went; but Kezia and the knifo rub¬ 
bed on, till the board, and the brick, and my 
father’s patience were nearly worn out together. 
The dinner-tool was still as blunt as a spade; and 
might have remained so till doomsday, but for the 
extraordinary preparations for the christening, 
when, every other household article having under¬ 
gone a furbishing, the eye of onr roaid-of-all-work 
fell on the refractory knife, which she declared— 
please the nigs—should go forthwith to be set and 
ground by Mr. Weldon, the smith. 

Luckily there was an errand due in the same 
direction; so, huddling herself into her drab shawl, 
and flinging on her black bonnet, without tjring 
the strings—for there was no time for nicety— 
away went Kezia through the village at her beet 
pace, a yellow earthenware basin in one hand, and 
the naked carving-knife in the other; a comto 
nation, be it said, rather butcherly, and to a 
country-bred mind inevitably suggestive of pig¬ 
sticking, and catching the blo^ for black puddings: 
but the plain homely Kezia, who seldom studied 
appearances, or an ideal picture of her own person, 
held sturdily on her way, with striding legs and 
swinging arms, the domestic weapon flashing to 
the sunshine in her red right hand. How her 
thoughts were occupied, may be guessed,—thM 
the usual speculations of menials h^ no place in 
her brain. Instead of thinking of sweethearts, 
fairings, ribbons, new bonnets, cast-off gowns, tea 
and sugar, the kitchen stuff, vails, perquisites, 
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windfalls, petty peculations, warnings, raised 
wages, and what aid or did not belong to her 
place, her mind was busy with the baptism, the 
dear babes, Mrs. Prideaux, her master, mistress, 
and Mr. Postle, and generally all those household 
interests, in which her own were as completely 
merged and lost ha water is in water. Amongst 
these the medical interest, of course, held a pro¬ 
minent place, and induced in her, not only a par¬ 
ticular attention to the practice and the patients, 
but a general observance—which became habitual 
—of looks and symptoms, with a strong tendency, 
moreover, to exhibit what she called her physical 
knowledge. This propensity she was enabled to 
indulge in her passage along “ the street,” a long 
straggling row of one-storied cottages, mud-built 
and thatched, and only separated by the road in 
front from the sluggish river, which added its un¬ 
wholesome damps to the noxious effluvia from 
mouldy furniture, musty garments, and, perhaps, 
rancid provisions, aud sluttish accumulations of 
dust and dirt, in dark, ill-ventilated rooms. At 
the back, dotted with stunted willow-pollards and 
windmills, and intersected by broad ditches, lay 
the Fens, a dreary expanse, flat as a map, and as 
diversely colored by black and brown bogs, water, 
purple heath, green moss, and various crops, blue, 
red and yellow, including patches of hemp and 
flax, which, at certain seasons, were harvest^ and 
placed to steep in stagnant ponds, whence the 
rotting vegetable matter exhaled a p^tilential mal¬ 
aria, as fetid in its stench as deadly in its influence 
on tke springs of health and life. The eyes of 
Kezia rested, therefore, on many a sickly sallow 
flice aud emaciated frame amongst the men and 
women, who lounged or worked beside the open 
windows, and even in some of the children that 
played round the thresholds, biting monstrous can- 
ties ont of slices of bread and batter, or nursing baby 
brothers and sisters only half a size smaller than 
tben^lves. With all these people, big and little, 
Kezia exchanged familiar greetings, and nods and 
snules of recognition, occasionally halting for a 
brief conference,—for example, to recommend 
“ scurvy treatment” for little Bratby, to prescribe 
a dose of “ globular salts” for the younger Modley, 
or to hint to Mrs. Pincott, whose infant was sufler- 
ing from dentition, that its gums wanted “ punctu¬ 
ation” with the lancet. But at one house she 
paused to deliver an especial salute ; for on the 
door^p sat little Sally Warner, cuddling her 
arms in her pinafore, and upturning a cheerful, 
chubby face, with a fair brow, bright blue eyes, 
and rosy cheeks, but sadly disfigured, between 
the snulA)y nose and dimpled chin, and all round 
the pretty mouth, by an eruption which might have 
been averted by a timely dose of brimstone and 
treacle,—a spectacle Kezia no sooner observed 
than, abruptly stopping for an instant, with a 
certain gesture, she pronounced certain ambiguous 
words, so appalling, in one sense, that the scared 
ehild immediately fled indoors to her widowed 
mother, on whose lap, after a paroxysm of grief and 
terror, she went ofli'into one of those constitutional 
fits to which she bad been subject from her cradle. 

Poor Kezia! How little she dreamt that, by 
merely pointing at a child with a carving knife, 
and saying, ** You want opening !” she was seri- 
OQsly endangering a young life. How little she 
thought that she was preparing for her dear mas¬ 
ter another of those mortifications which were be- 
mnning to throng round him so thickly as to justi¬ 
fy the old proverb, that misfortunes never come 


single, but are gregarious in mischief, and hunt in 
packs like the wolves. 

In the mean time my father, good easy man ! 
walked on quite unconscious of the impending an* 
noyance; for the incident of the carving-knife, 
which furnished this little episode, occurred prior 
to the scene in the surgery recorded in the last 
chapter. 


CHAPTER X.—THE VISIT; AND THE VISITATION. 


A good man, of kindly impulses, and contented 
with their gratification, is not apt to resent very 
violently the ungracious reception of his benefits ; 
but, however indifferent on his own account, bs 
cannot help feeling some vexation, partly for the 
sake of the ingrate himself, and partly on behalf of 
mankind in general. There is a wrong done to 
the species; a slur cast on human nature; and his 
cheek flushes, if not with personal indignatkm, 
with shame for his race. Thus, there are men 
whom a series of injuries, readily forgiven, have 
failed to convert into misanthropes ; but have in¬ 
spired, nevertheless, with a profound melancholy. 

Something of this depression probably weighed 
down my father’s spirits, seeing that he walked 
without his usual music, the whisper of a whistle, 
and looking earthwards besides—as if out of tune 
for sunshiny thoughts—into his own shadow— 
heedless alike of the sparrow’s taking a dust-bath 
in the road, and the wagtail that kept just a-head 
of him by a series of short swift runs, its delicate 
legs almost invisible from the rapidity of their mo¬ 
tion, and its tail, at every halt, balancing with that 
peculiar vibration from which the bird derives its 
name. 

And yet the scene was much brighter than when 
he had last paced the same road : the day was fine, 
and the landscape as lovely and cheerful as its 
** capabilities ” allowed. The river glittered in 
the sun; the bleak rose at the flies, making num¬ 
berless rings and dimples in the surface; and 
myriads of minnows and stickle-backs—for which 
the water was famous—wheeled and manceuvred 
in dark shoals, like liquid clouds, amidst the shal¬ 
lows ; while larger fish skulked in the eddies round 
the lock-gates, or glistened silverly through the 
intricate golden ar^esques that sparkled in the 
rippled water, and thence reflected, danced on the 
piles of the dam, and the supports of the Dutch- 
looking swing-bridge. For a swarm of expatriated 
Flemings had settled aforetime in the neighbor^ 
hood; and by the style of such erections had made 
the country, in its artificial features, as well as in 
its natural aspect, very similar to their own. 

On the other hand lay the broad ditch; here and 
there widening into a little pool, that bristled with 
rushes and flags, amidst patches of broMm water, 
and green scum, and aquatic weeds, enlivened by 
numerous yellow blossoms, like bathing buttercups, 
over which the red, blue, or green dragon fliw, 
all head and tail—like glorified tadpoles—darted 
about on their gauzy wings; or with a dipping 
motion, regular as a pulsation, deposited their eggs 
in the stagnant fluid ; or settled, and clung motion¬ 
less to some reedy stem. In the clear spaces, the 
water-spider, skating yrithout ice, performed its 
eccentric evolutions on the surface; whilst clouds 
of gnats pertinaciously hovered over some favorite 
spot, though dissipated ajpin and again by the flat¬ 
ter of the fly bird, hawking at insects, and return¬ 
ing after each short flight to perch on the same 
dead twig of the alder. The bank was gay with 
flowering weeds, and covered with tangled verdnie 
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•«*-p]ants, fihrabby, pynuiiida], and pendulotis, in¬ 
terlaced and festooned by straggling creepers and 
parasites, out of which, at intervals, struggled the 
trunk of the pollard willow, still clasp^ by the 
glossy ivy, and embossed with golden or emerald 
moss—or the silvery stem of the aspen, up-turning 
at every breath the hoary side of its twinkling 
leaves, and changing its foliage from green to gray, 
and from gray to, green, with the variable shades 
of the summer sea. The very slime oozing round 
the muddy margin of the pool, and filling the holes 
poached by the feet of horses and cattle, assumed 
prismatic tints ; whilst the fresh plashes, running 
op into the road ruts, glanced alternate blue and 
white with the shifting sky: in short, there was 
all the beauty that color, change, light and shade, 
life and motion, can mve to even common-place 
objects; and on which, generally, my fiuher, a 
lover of nature, would not have turned a careless 
eye, no more than he would have let the sedge- 
bird warble, as unheard as invisible, amongst the 
waving ree^. 

But his mind was preoccupied. In spite of 
himself the harsh voice of Mrs. Hopkins still 
echoed in his ear; he still saw the red and black 
eyes of Mrs. Pegge glimmering, like live charcoal, 
under their green shade. With every step, how¬ 
ever, the image and the sounds became fainter, 
and the cloud passed away firoro his soul. 

“ Pshaw,he said to himself, ** I am as unrea^ 
sonable as the old women ! Poor creatures, that 
have hardly daily bread enough to justify a thanks¬ 
giving—and to expect from them a grace before 
and after a dose of physic! To be sure they 
might have been more civil—and yet, poor, ragged, 
infirm, disappointed in life, and diseased—the one 
half-blind and the other a cripple—what worldly 
sugar have they in their cup to sweeten their dis- ^ 
positions ?—What cream of comfort, or soothing | 
syrup, to make them mild, affable, and good-hu-1 
mor^ ? And besides, what do they meet with j 
themselves from society at large but practical 
rudeness ? Scorned and shunned because penni¬ 
less and shabby; oppressed, snubbed, and wronged, 
because week ana powerless; neglected and in¬ 
sulted, because old and ugly; and unceremoni¬ 
ously packed off at last, as no longer ornamental, 
useful or profitable, to that human lumber-hole, 
r the work-house! Accustomed to endure poverty 
without pity, age without reverence, want without 
succor, pain without sympathy,—what wonder if 
their minds get warped with their frames, and as 
sensitive to slights and affronts as their bodies to 
damp and cold winds—^if their iudgments become 
as harsh as their voices, or if their tempers shar¬ 
pen with their features? What wonder if their 
prejudices stiffen with their limbs—their whims 
increase with their wrinkles—their repinings with 
their infirmities-—nay, if their very hearts harden 
with their fates, or their patience fails utterly un¬ 
der the tedious suffering of some chronic disease, 
which art can only palliate, whilst hope perhaps 
promised a cure? Ho, no, we must not expect 
too much from human nature under such triads, 
and so many privations!—And so let them enioy 
their discontents,” said my father, raising his 
voice: the worse for them, poor souls, that they 

are past other pleasure!—and if grumbling be a 
comfort, who would grudge it, any more than 
their solitary luxury—a pinch of snuff?” 

** Or a drop of lodnum,” grumbled a surly 
voice. 

My father looked up, and recognized the speak¬ 


er ; but the man, gazing straight before him, as if 
suddenly seized with a stiff neck, passed hastily 
to escape the words which pursued him. 

“Yes, yes, Roger Heap, or a dram of oxalie 
acid, which I would as soon sell you as the other. 
It’s the curse of the county, w'hat with their laud* 
anum drops—^and opie pills—and syruping the int 
fants—and if ever I saw a flower like a well-frilled 
last night-cap it *s the White Poppy!” 

My father stopped, for he had reached the wid¬ 
ow’s pretty cott^e, and stepping through the 
open front door, walked into the parlor. It was a 
small room neatly but tastily furnished ; for Mrs. 
Warner had been left in easy circiunstances by her 
late husband, a farmer, in those prosperous war 
times when fanners reaped golden harvests; and 
long before the distress^ agriculturist learned to 
cry ^^Ichaboe ! My glory is departed from me! and 
I am dependent for profitable crops on a species of 
foreign Penguin, of diny habits!” His compe¬ 
tence, indeed, was rapidly growing into a fortune,, 
when he perished suddenly after a market-dinner 
by an accident which, communicated too abruptly 
to the widow, made her, prematurely, the mother 
of an infant, afflicted from its ill-starred birth with 
convulsions. A black profile of the father hung 
over the mantel-piece, beside the old-fashioned 
mirror; and in his vacant elbow-chair, beside the 
fire-place, reposed his favorite terrier, blind with 
age, and asthmatic, from the pampering of hie 
mistress, whose whole affections were divided, 
though in unequal portions, between her little Sah 
ly and the dog. At the sound of a strange foot 
the wheezy animal uttered a creaking growl, but 
quickly began to thump the damask seat with hie 
tail on recognizing my father, already met, or 
rather intercepted by the widow, who, omitting 
her usual courtesy, placed herself directly before 
him, 80 as to bar his passage to the inner room. 

“Well, and how is Sally?” asked my father, 
kindly looking down at the diminutive widow, for 
she was the smallest woman, to use the popular 
description, “ that ever stood in shoe leather, not 
to be an absolute dwarf.” Besides which, since 
Master Warner’s death, she had pined and wasted 
away to a perfect atomy, and looked even lean 
than she really was in that pinched cap and the 
black dress which reduced her figure. Not that 
she fretted visibly, or wept: her eyes shed no 
more tears than those of the peacock plumes ovm 
the old mirror; but if grief has a dry rot of its 
own, by that decay she had crumbled away till her 
whole widowed b^y, as my father said, contained 
but just clay enough to make one little lachrymar 
tory urn. In truth, she was singularly withered 
and shrivelled, and, in the common belief, still 
shrank so rapidly as to beget a notion amongst tb# 
more imaginative of the village children, that she 
would eventually dwindle to the fairy standard, 
and then disappear. 

“ Well, how is Sally?” asked my father : “ I 
hear she has had a fit.” 

“ She has,” answered the tiny widow. Her 
very voice seemed smaller than usual, and to come, 
a mere sibilant murmur, through her thin com¬ 
pressed lips and closed teeth. 

“ Poor thing ! I ’ll go in and look at her,” said 
my father, making one step sideways, and thei^ 
another forward. 

“ There is no need,” said the widow, stepping 
one pace backward, and then another sideways, 
as to still keep in his front. 

“ Is she well then?” 
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“ No.” 

” I had better aee her then,” said my father. 

” Doctor Shackle has seea her,” said the wid¬ 
ow. 

” Quite right—he was the nearest”—^replied my 
father, who was as free from the professional as 
from any other species of jealousy. ** Quite right! 
then 1 am easy about her—for she is in good 
hands.” 

Just as my father pronounced this euloginm the 
object of it issued from the inner room; and the 
little widow stepping apart, left the rival doctors— 
if there can be rivalry all on one side—standing 
fooe to face. What a contrast it was! my fother, 
plump, rosy as a red-streak, and hrightrcyed—one 
of those men of the old school who looked hand¬ 
some in hair-powder; the other a tall bony per¬ 
sonage, sandy haired, with large yellow whiners, 
stony light gray eyes, a straight sharp nose, high 
cheek-bones, colorless cheeks, and thin lips, par^ 
in a perpetual smile that resulted leas m>m good 
temper than good teeth—a proper enough personi¬ 
fication of Lent, reminding one of the hard, sordid 
dryness of the stockfish, and the complexion of the 
parsnip. Then, his manners were cold and 
reserved, his voice uniform in its tone—his wmds 
few and sarcastic, and often marked in itaka, by 
a sneering curl of the lip—one of those men ^m 
whose veins, if pricked, you would expect not 
blood but milk—not milk warm and sweet, but 
acrid like that of the dandelion—men whose livers, 
you feel sure, are white; their hearts of the palest 
fiesh-cdor, and always on the wrong side; their 
brains a stinging jelly, like the sea-nettle. That 
fether, one of the warmest of the warm-blooded 
animals, could endure such a |wlypus—that they 
could meet without his instinctively antipathizing 
and flying ofif, was proof of his easy disposition, 
his exquisite temper, his childlike simplicity, large 
feith in human goodness, and catholic attraction 
towards all his race. 

” Well, doctor,” said my father, ” how is the 
little patient 1” 

” All safe now,” answered Shackle. ” But a 
terrible shock to the system—tremendous fit- 
brought on by a fright.” 

“Afnghtr* 

” Yes*: some fool or other, with a knife, or 
mamcal instrument, or something—threatened to 
rip her up.” 

” The brute deserved a flogging!” exclaimed 
my father. 

” I think so, too,” said Shackle, with a glance 
aside at the mother. 

” Why, the brute, as you call her,” began the 
widow, but was checked by Shackle, who placed 
his finmr on his lip, and, stooping down to her 
ea^, whispered, 

” Assumed ignorance!” 

”Poor child!” said my father; have been 
quite anxious about her.” 

” You must have been,” said Shackle; ” you 
came so quickly!”—a sarcasm my father, in the 
innocence of his heart, mistook for a civility. 

” It happened boors ago,” remarked the little 
widow. 

”Is it possible!” cried my father. ”Bot I 
knew nothing of itf—not a syllable.” 

Shackle said nothing, but looked incredulously 
at the vridow, who replied, by an almost imper¬ 
ceptible shake of the bead. 

” PosUe only told me,” said my fether, ” about 
Aen minutes sinoe.” 


” Ob, that Postle f” exclaimed Sbnckle, whet 
a treasure he must be!” 

** He is, indeed,” said my fether, quite nncoo- 
seions of the intended sneer. 

”And that—^what’s her namel—Kezial” cried 
Shackle, ” toking such a family interest in every¬ 
thing—even to the medical practice!” 

At the mention of Kezia and medical practice, 
the figure of the little widow appeared to dilate, 
her eyes flashed, and her tiny tongue began rao- 
idly to moisten her thin lips; but tofore i^e could 
speak, Shackle broke in with some directions about 
the sick child; and then seising my father by the 
arm, hurried him out of the cottage. ” I have 
another case to attend,” he said, ” and a very ur¬ 
gent one.” 

” 1 hope the present one,” said my fether, ** is 
going on favorably.” 

”Oh, quite; she is all right;” answered 
Shackle. ” By the by, I hope I am excused. 
Hiere is a certain etiquette between medical men, 
—and I ou^ht to apologise for interfering with one 
of your patients.” 

”Not at all! not at all!” cried my fether. 
** We are both of ns engaged in the same great 
mission—cooperators in the good work of allevial- 
ing human suflering.” 

” Exactlv so—of the same order of cAortfe,” 
said Shackle, with a sneering emphasis on the bat 
word, intended secretly for my father’s gratuitous 
practice. ” Yes, both of us are of one fraternity, 
or, as we should be called abroad, brothers it 
mercy,” a phrase which so delighted my father^ 
that seizing Shackle’s hand between both hb own, 
he warmly urged a request conceived some min¬ 
utes before. 

” With the utmost pleasure,” replied Shadde, 
bowing and returning the squeeze with apparent 
cordiahty ; and then the two doctors parted—one 
with an ivory smile on hb face, that vanished the 
moment he turned hb back; the other with a 
kindly glow on hb countenance which promised to 
endure till the next meeting. 

My fether, however, instead of turning home¬ 
wards, guided by some vague impulse, bent hb 
steps towards the dwelling of the Hobbeses— 
to see, after so many disappointments, how hb 
kind intentions bad thriven in that quarter ? Pe^ 
haps so. Meanwhile little Sally was safe, and hb 
whistle was resumed. He was conscious of the 
warmth and glory of the sunshine; heard and en¬ 
joyed the carol of the lark; observed the gray 
goose leading her callow yellow gulb across the 
road to the river; and laughed at the consequen¬ 
tial airs of fee hbsing gander, as he sailed on, 
with raised stern, and one broken wing hanging 
down at hb side, like fee weather-b^rd of a 
Dutch yacht. But a stranger spectacle was b 
store for him—a low mod cottage, rudely thatched 
with brown mossy straw and reeds—fee broken 
panes of its one window stopped with dingy rags 
—and two men, in fee livery of fee magpie but 
repudiating its loquacity, in short, two mutes, m 
black and white, standing one on each side of the 
humble door! My father stopped and rubbed hb 
eyes like a man ” drowned in a dream.” But no, 
there they were, the two mummers, wife their pai^ 
aphernalb in their hands, surrounded by an undress 
circle of the village children, backed by an ontw 
ring of men and women, vrho stared over thdr 
blai^, white, brown, red, yellow, cropped or cnily 
httle heads. 


In another minute there was a stir and mnnm 
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of expecUlioB amongst the crowd,—and first a 
Uaok and white hat, and then a man in black with 
a white scarf, came stooping through the low 
door; followed by two other men in sables, carry¬ 
ing a little coffin, covered vrith French gray cloth, 
and studded with silvered nails. AAer a pause, 
as if to afford time for the spectators to gaze and 
comment on the handsome coffin and its ornaments, 
another attendant threw over it a black velvet pall 
with a white border; and then came forth the 
mourners, stumbling over the threshold, the mother 
with a white handkerchief at her eyes; but the 
father with his grief, all unveiled, writhing in his 
hard-featured yellow face. The silk ho^ and 
scarf but partially concealed the shabby, ragged 
clothing of the poor woman; and the funeral man¬ 
tle was far too short for the tall man, whose mud- 
stained corduroys were visible a foot below its 
skirt; whilst one half of his best and worst beaver, 
brown in color and of no particular shape, bulged 
out roughly above the sleek hat-band which en¬ 
circled It, and thence flowed down his nape, and 
with a full convex curve over his high round 
shoulders. There was a moan from the crowd as 
the mourners appeared, and then a hush, only bro¬ 
ken by the sobs of the bereaved parents, whereat 
the tendei>hearted of the circle looked t^rfully at 
each other, and clasped their hands. At last the 
man in black, with the white scarf—composing his 
face as it were to some audible dead maroh--^l- 
emnly took three steps forward, and then suddenly 
wheeling about, walked six steps backwards, with 
his eyes steadfhstly fixed on the moving pall which 
followed him—and then three more steps back¬ 
wards, but on his tiptoes, to look over the pall at 
the mourners—^when, all being right, he turned 
round again, and walked on, as slowly as he could 
pace, to eke out the very short distance between 
the hut of mourning and the church. The crowd, 
which had opened to the procession, closed again, 
and followed in its wake—men, women, boys, and 
girls, all seriously or curiously interested in death, 
except the vacant baby faces, which leaning chub- 
bily on the mothers’ shoulders, looked quite the 
other way. 

** A foolish job, bean’t it!” said an old woman, 
leaning on a crutch,—loo lame to follow the fune¬ 
ral. ” To chuck away money that way! Quite a 
waste, bean’tit!”—and she put up a tin ear-trum¬ 
pet, and turned its broad end towards my father. 

”It is, indeed!” cried roy father, surprised by 
each an echo of bis own reflations. 

** Ay, hean’t it!” repeated the old deaf woman. 
**And such poor paupers as them too—as might 
have had a burying by the parish!” 

My father hesitated to answer. He knew the 
pxnr well; their intense abhorrence of a parish 
funeral; and the extreme sacrifices they would 
make to subscribe to a burial society, and secure a 
deoent interment. But he thought it best to chime 
in with the old woman’s humor. 

**Of course they might,” he said. ‘‘The 
Hobbeses are on the parish books already, and the 
overseer would, no doubt, have given them an or¬ 
der on the parish undertaker.” 

” Who will take her!” asked the deaf woman. 

My father loudly repeated his words. 

‘‘ Ay—^ order for a common deal box,” 
screamed the old woman, in a voice so diflferent to 
her former one, that my fother looked round for 
toother speaker. *‘ A rough wooden thing, only 
fit for soap and candles! Look there!” she 
poiated with her orutoh—-‘‘ 1 ’d sooner bury a child 


o’ mine, wi’ a brickbat in yonner pool! But any 
thing is good enow for the like of us to he packed 
into. Ay, an old tea-chest, or a forrin friiit chest* 
with our pauper corpses a-bulgin out the sides, and 
sbowin, like the Grangers, through the cracks !” 

” No, no, no !” shouted my father. 

‘‘ But I say yes, yes,” cried the old woman. 
” Screwed down in a common box, and jolted off, 
full trot, to be chucked into the parish pit-hol&— 
and a good riddance of old rubbidge! And better 
that than to he made a gift of, privily, to the parish 
doctor! Ay, you! you! you!” she screamed, 
shaking her crutch in mv father’s face—” with 
I pour surgical cuttings, and carvings, and ’natomiz- 
I ings! And can hardly have patience to wait till 
I people are dead !” 

I ” If 1 know what you mean,” bawled my father, 

I ” I ’ll be ’natomized myself!” 

‘‘Oh! not you, forsooth!” answered the old 
woman, who had imperfectly heard the anecdote 
of Kezia and the carving-knife, and, like other deaf 
people, had made her own blundering version of 
the story. ” But you long, you know you do, to 
cut open little Sally Warner, and to look in her 
inside for the cause of her fits!” 

My fother winced—^it would have vexed Job 
himself. 

” Plague take it!” he said, as much rumpled as 
it was possible for him to be in his temper. ” I 
do believe some dog has run mad, and bitten all 
the old women in the village !” 

‘‘ Ay, that comes home to you,” cried the crab¬ 
bed cripple. ” And mind D^th don’t come home 
too—to your own twin babies. To begrudge poor 
Sukey Ilobbes her funeral! Suppose it was even 
a hearse-and-six, with ostrich plumage—and why 
not! An only child, quite a doting-piece, and b^ 
grudged nothing in life by fond parents, if it cost 
the last penny, and why should she be l^grudged 
by them in death—and gold and silver in the house ! 
And which some say was flung in, by night, 
through the window by Doctor ShacUe, and that 
he owns to it, or leastways, don’t deny it—but I 
say, chucked down the chimbly by a guardian an¬ 
gel, in the shape of a white pigeon, as was seen 
sitting on the roof.” 

” No doubt of it,” shouted my father, rubbing 
his nose, and quite restored to good humor by his 
new metamorphosis. “There was a guardian 
angel seen lately sitting on a rook in America- 
only”—and he dropped his voice—” it turned out 
to an exciseman tarred and feathered.” 

‘‘That’s true, then,” said the old woman. 
” But the funeral will be coming back, and I must 
speak a condoling word to the Hobbeses. Poor 
souls! I know myself what it is to be childless— 
but it will be an everlasting blessed comfort and 
consoling to them to reflect they have given hm 
such a genteel bur 3 ring as was never seen afore in 
their spheres of life.” And the old crone hobbled 
off on ner crutch, leaving my fother to whistle or 
talk to himself as he pleased. He did the last. 

” Yes, the old deaf body is right. The money 
was intended for the comfort and consolation of the 
bereaved couple; and they were justified in seek¬ 
ing for them in the mode most congenial to th^ 
own feelings. An odd mode, to be sure, consid¬ 
ering their usual habits and rank in life! And 
yet, why should not the poOT have their whims and 
prejudices as well as the rich! Grief is g«ef, in 
high or low, and, like other morbid conditions, is 
apt to indulge in strange fancies. So fot the 
guineas go-Hhere are worse lavishings in thie 
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world than on the obsequies of an only child! 
And after all, if the money went foolishly, it came 
quite as absoi^ly—^for medical attendance on a sick 
monkey!” 

CHAPTER XI.—OUR DOCTOR’S BOY. 

The surgery was quiet—^the assistant leisurely 
making up some sort of medical Swan-shot—^when 
my father entered, and hung up his hat. 

“ Well, I have met Doctor Shackle at last:—he 
was at Mrs. Warner’s—and the child is better.” 

** 1 should like to meet him too,” observed Mr. 
Postle, very calmly in tone, but squeezing his fin¬ 
ger and thumb together so energetically, that the 
bolus which was between them—instead of a nose 
—was flattened into a lozenge. 

** Then you will soon have that pleasure,” said 
my father, for I have asked him to the christen¬ 
ing.” 

Mr. Postle turned faint, sick, red, and then 
white, with disgust: symptoms the doctor must 
have observed, but that his attention was absorbed 
by a phenomenon elsewhere. 

It was Catechism Jack,—who aiVer a prelimi¬ 
nary peep or two from behind the door-post, at 
last crept, with a sidling gait and a sheepish air, 
into the surgery, where by eccentric approaches, 
like those of a shy bird, he gradually placed him¬ 
self at the counter. 

” Well, Jack,” said my father ”what do yon 
want!” 

Jack made no reply; but dropping his head on 
his right shoulder, with a leer askance at my 
fiither, plucked his sodden finger out of his mouth, 
and pointed with it to one of the drawers. 

‘‘You see,” said my father, in an aside to 
Postle, ‘‘ the fellow is not quite a fool. He re¬ 
members where the lozenge came from.” 

‘‘Mere animal instinct,” answered Postle, in 
the same under tone; “ a monkey would do as 
much, and remember the canister where he got a 
lump of sugar.” 

“ I will try him further,” said my father, put* 
ting his hand in the drawer for a lozenge, which 
he held out between his finger and thumb. 
‘‘ Well, Jack, what will you do if I give you 
Aisi” Jack eyed the lozenge—grinned—locked 
at my father; and then drawled out his answer. 

“ 1 ’ll say my Catechism.” 

” No, no, Jack,” cried my father, “ we don't 
want that. But will you be a good boy V* 

‘‘ Yes,” said Jack, his hea^ suddenly droop- 
ing again, while a cloud passed over his face. 

Yes, I will,—and not tumble down stairs.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said my father. ‘‘ They made 
a fault of his misfortune. I have a great ^nd to | 
take him. Should you like, Jack, to get your 
own living?” 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Jack with alacrity, for my 
fiuher haid unconsciously given him a familiar cue 
—‘‘ to learn and labor truly to get my own living 
and to do my duty in that state of life to which 
it m^ please God to call me.” 

‘‘ Cfatecbism again !” whispered Mr. Postle. 

“ Yes, but aptly quoted and applied,” answered 
my father. ‘‘Do you know, Jack, what physic 
is?” 

Jack nodded, and pantomimically expressed his 
acquaintance with medicine by making a horrible 
grimace. 

“ Well, but speak out. Jack,” said my father. 
** Use your tongue. Let ns hear what you know 
about it. “ What’s physic?” 


“ Nasty sluflf,” said Jack, ” in a spoon.” 

“ Yes,” said my father, ‘‘ or in a wine-glass, 
Jack, or in a cop. Very good. And do you re¬ 
member my foot-boy Job, who used to carry out 
the physic in a basket?” 

Jack nodded again. 

” Should you like to take his place, and carry 
out the medicine in the same way?” 

“ I—don’t—^know,” drawled Jack, sympathet¬ 
ically sucking his finger, while he ogl^ the lit¬ 
tle oval confection, which my father still retained 
in its old position. 

“ Do you think you could do it?” 

Jack was silent. 

“ Would you try to learn?” 

‘‘ I learn two things,” mumbled Jack ‘‘ my duty 
towards God, and my duty towards mv neighbor.” 

‘* Not very apposite that,” muttered Mr. Postle. 

‘‘ Not much either way,” answered my father; 
and he resumed the examination. 

“ Well, Jack, suppose I were to take you mto 
my service, and feed and clothe you—should you 
like a smart new livery?” 

‘‘ Yes.” 

“ And a new hat?” 

“Yes,” 

“ And if I were to give you a pair of new shoes, 
would you take care of them?” 

“ Yes,” answered Jack, “ and walk in the same 
all the days of my life.” 

“There!” said my father, giving Postle a 
nudge with his elbow; “ what & you think of 
that?” 


“ A mere random shot,” said Mr. Postle. 

“ Not at all,” said my father, turning agm to 
his protdg^. “ Well, Jack, I have a great mind to 
give you a trial. If 1 take you into the house, 
and find you in a good bed, and comfortable meals, 
and a suit of clothes, and provide for you alto¬ 
gether, would you promise to behave yourself?” 

“ They did promise and vow three things in my 
name,” answered Jack ; “ first, that 1 should re¬ 
nounce the devil and all his works-” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried my father rathw hastily, for 
Postle was grinning. “ We know all that. But 
would you take care of the basket. Jack, and 
leave the medicine for the neighbors at the right 
houses, and attend to your duty ?” 

“ My doty towards my neighbor,” answered 
Jack, “ is to love him as myself; and to do to all 
men as I would they should do unto me—Give us 
the lozenge.” 

My father gave him the lozenge, which the lad 
eagerly popp^ into his mouth, occasionally taking 
it out again, to look edgeways at its thinness, till 
all was gone; and then deliberately licked his 
sweetened hand, beginning at the thumb, and end¬ 
ing with the little finger. My fiither, who had 
watched every motion with intense interest, me¬ 
chanically turned round to the drawer for another 
“ Tolu;” but falling into a fit of musing at the 
same time, forgot the destination of the lozenge, 
and eventually clapped it into his own mouth, to 
the infinite discomfiture of Jack, who, by a sudden 
depression of his features, while his heM dropped 
on his boeom, and his arms fell straight by his 
sides, unified very vividly the common catastrophe 
of the Hope going down with all hands. 

“ Yes^ ray mind is made up,” said my iathmy 
awakening from his reverie. “At any rate, the 
nnibrtunate creature shall have a chance. With a 


little looking after at first, be will do very well.” 
Btr. Postle looked earnestly at my father, with 
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an expression which might be translated What 
next?”—then up at the ceiling with a shrug which 
signified ** Lord, help us!”—^and then performed 
“ Confound it!” by a frantic worrying of his hair, 
as if it had been wool or flock that required teaz- 
ing. To remonstrate, he knew, was in rain. My 
father, in ordinary cases, was not what is called 
pigheaded ; but in matters of feeling, his heart, as 
Postle said, was ** as obstinate as the influenza, 
which will run its own course.” In fact, from 
that hour “ the idiot” was virtually engaged vice 
Job,—for the parish of course made no objection 
to the arrangement; and as to the old dame, his 
guardian, my father found means, never exactly 
known, to reconcile her to the loss of her charge 
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and the stipend. So the thing being settled, Mr. 
Postle made the best of it, and endeavored fb initi¬ 
ate his subordinate in his duties ; but it was hard 
work, and accordingly Kezia volunteered her help 
to convert Jack into our Doctor’s Boy. 

“ To be sure,” she said, “his faculties were 
not over bright, and he w’ould protrude his catechiz 
at unseasoned limes; but he w'as very willing, and 
well-disposed, and an orphan besides, and, as such, 
every woman ought to be his mother.” And truly, 
however she found time for the labor, she turned 
him out daily so trim and clean, that could she 
have scoured up his dull mind to the same polish. 
Jack would have been one of the smartest boys in 
the parish. 


The Order of Odd Fellows. —Some curious 
statistical details, illustrative of the present state 
of this extensive fraternity, were laid before the 
Grand Metropolitan Lodge, at its late anniversary 
meeting. It appears, that on the 1st of April last, 
when the returns were made up, there were in 
England and Wales, 3840 lodges, and 325,000 
members, showing an increase of 450 lodges, 
and 23,000 memt^rs over the previous year’s re¬ 
tina. The subscriptions for this year amounted 
to 352,583/.; the expenditure to 300,000/.; leav¬ 
ing a balance of 52,583/. in favor of the association. 
The total amount of property belonging to the 
order (including pictures, flags, banners, lodge 
paraphernalia, official apparel, and various insignia) 
was estimated at 700,000/. Amongst the enrolled 
members are, 130 members of parliament, 629 min¬ 
isters of religion of various denominations, and 
9000 honorary members who make no claim upon 
the funds. If each member were to contribute only 
one-halfpenny each it would amount to 34,126/. 
aryear. If they were to walk two and two, one 
ym asunder, the procession would extend 92 
miles and 380 yards. If they walked three miles 
an hour it would take 30 hours 14 minutes to pass 
any mven spot—10,214 passing every hour. The 
chief item of expenditure consists of the charge for 
medical aid aflbnled to the sick and indigent of the 
order. 

Waterloo. —“What did you think of Water¬ 
loo?” I inquired of an old fellow I found one 
morning digging in my garden, where he had been 
hired to assist by the lazy head gardener. “ Think 
of it?” said the old c^, stopping and leaning 
upon his spade, “ I thought it hell upon earth. I 
was utterly deaf with the continued roar of the 
artillery on one side or the other, and the sound of 
the musketry of the men beside me. I could not 
see my companion’s face fur one minute (as he 
stood next me) for the thick smoke ; and the next 
I found him choking, retching and vomiting in the 
agonies of death, and clutching roy very feet. 
Sometimes a shot went tearing through our ranks, j 
and almost shaking the part of the square where I 
had been for some hours standing, seeming to 
loosen our files as it knocked the poor fellows 
head over heels, like ninepins on a bowling-green ; 
and then we heard the familiar tones of the old 
colonel, to prepare for cavalry, as those devilish 
cuirassiers poured upon us, and we were wedged 
together into a waH of iron again to receive them. 
That’s all I know about my fbelings, sir,” said 
the old soldier. “It was a terrible sight, and 
awful to look upon. It was hell upon earth/’ he 
muttered, as he resumed his spade, and commenc¬ 


ed digging with energy.— United Service Maga¬ 
zine, 

Interesting Trait or Louis Philippe. —Wo 
extract the following paragraph, relating to Louis 
Philippe, from the Voss Gazette, a Swedish Jour¬ 
nal :—“ On the 2d, Vice-Consul Burk celebrated 
the 82d anniversary of his birth-day. On the same 
day he received a letter from the King of the 
French, written with his own hand, accompanying 
a gold medal, bearing on one side the profile of 
his Majesty, and on the other the following 
inscription :—‘ Given by Louis Philippe to M. C. 
Burk, as a memorial of the hospitality received 
at Hammerfest, in August, 1795.* The letter, 
which was dat^ at Neuilly, June 6, is in these 
terms;—* It is always agreeable to me to find that 
the traveller Muller has not been forgotten in a 
country which he visited in simple guise, and On- 
known ; and I always recall with pleasure this jour¬ 
ney to my mind. Among my recollections 1 give 
the first place to the hospitality so frankly and cor¬ 
dially granted me, a stranger, throughout Norway, 
and particularly in Norland and Finmark ; and at 
this moment, when a lapse of 49 years since I 
made this journey into Norway has lefi me but few 
of my old hosts remaining, it is gratifying to me 
to be able to express to all, in your person, what 
grateful feelings I still entertain.” 

Iron. —^The attention of the iron-masters has 
been attracted to a process of considerable impor¬ 
tance lately introduced into their manufacture. The 
application of electricity, to supersede several of 
the expensive processes, has, it is stated, been 
tried in the Welsh and Derbyshire furnaces with 
satisfactory results. It appears that the costly 
fuel and labor required for the purification of the 
ore from sulphur, phosphorus, and such subtle 
elements, create its nigh market value ; and these 
being all electro-negative, have induced the new 
process, whereby the impure stream of metal after 
flowing from the blast is in its moment of consoli¬ 
dation subjected to a powerful voltaic battery, 
which so disengages the impure components that 
in the process of puddling they are readily extract¬ 
ed. The London blacksmiths, it is stated, have 
tested this iron after a single re-heating, and pro¬ 
nounce it equal to the best metal in ^e market. 
By the same process an experiment was tried by 
Dr. Ure, by whom a soft rod of iron was held in 
contact with a moderate read heat, and that gen¬ 
tleman is understood to have stated that in a few 
hours the metal was converted into steel. Should 
these facts prove what they seem, they are calcu¬ 
lated to afifect most seriously this important branch 
of trade. 
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^ From Hoo<^*a Bfagasliie. 

THB STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 

ADTICB TO AN ASPIRANT—^BT CHARLES MACXAT. 

If thoa wouldst win a lasting fame ; 

If thoQ th’ immortal wreath wouldst claim, 
And make the Future bless thy name ; 

Begin thy perilous career, 

Keep high thy heart, thy conscience clear, 

And walk thy way without a fear. 

And if thou hast a roice within. 

That ever whispers, “ Work and win,” 

And keeps thy soul from sloth and sin : 

If thou canst plan a noble deed, 

And never flag till it succeed, 

Though in the strife thy heart should bleed: 

If thou canst struggle day and ni^bt. 

And, in the envious world’s despite. 

Still keep thy cynosure in sight: 

If thon canst bear the rich man’s scorn: 

Nor curse the day that thou wert bom, 

To feed on chaff, and he on com: 

If thon canst dine upon a crust. 

And still hold on with patient trust, 

Nor pine that Fortune is unjust: 

If thon canst see, with tranquil breast, 

The knave or fool in purple dress’d, 

While thon must walk in tatter’d vest: 

If thou canst rise ere break of day, 

And toil and moil till evening gray. 

At thankless work, for scanty pay: 

If, in thy progress to renown. 

Thou canst endure the scoff and frown 
Of those who strive to pull thee down: 

If thon canst bear th’ averted face, 

The jibe, or treacherons embrace, 

Of those who run the self-same race: 

If thon in darkest days canst find 
An inner brightness in thy mind. 

To reconcile thee to thy kind :— 

Whatever obstacles control, 

Thine hoar will come—go on—-true soul! 
Thon ’It win the prise, thon ’It reach the goal! 

If not—what matters! tried by fire. 

And purified from low desire. 

Thy spirit shall but soar the higher. 

Content and hope thy heart shall bnoy, 

And men’s neglect mall ne’er destroy 
Thy secret peace, thy inward joy. 

But if so bent on worldly fame, 

That thou must gild thy living name, 

And snatch the honors of the game; 

And hast not Mrength to watch and pray, 

To seise thy time vod force thy way. 

By some new combat every day: 

If failnre might thy soul oppress. 

And fill thy veins with heaviness, 

And make thee love thy kind the less: 

Thy fame might rivalry forcstal, 

And thou let tears or corses fidl, 

Or turn thy wholesome Uood to gall; 


Pause ere thou tempt the hard career, 
Thou ’It find the conflict too severe, 

And heart will break and brain will sear. 

Content thee with a meaner lot; 

Gro plough thy field, go build thy cot, 
Nor sigh that thou must be forgot. 


From BUckvood’o Miailns. 

STANZAS FOR THE BURNS’ FESTIVAL. BY DELTA. 

1 . 

Stir the beal-fire, wave the banner, 

Bid the thundering cannon sound— 

Rend the skies with acclamation. 

Stun the woods and waters round— 

Till the echoes of our gathering 
Turn the world’s admiring gaze 
To this act of duteous homage 
Scotland to her poet pays. 

Fill the banks and braes with music, 

Be it loud and low by turns— 

This we owe the deathless glory, 

That the hapless fate of Burns. 

II. 

Boro within the lowly cottage 
To a destiny obscure, 

Doom’d through youth’s exulting spring-tima 
But to labor and endure— 

Yet Despair he elbow’d from him; 

Nature breathed with holy joy, 

In the hues of morn and evening. 

On the eyelids of the boy; 

And his country’s Genius bound him 
Laurels for his sun-burn’d brow. 

When inspired and proud she found him, 

Like Elisha, at the plough. 

III. 

On, exulting in his magic, 

Swept the gifted peasant on— 

Though his feet were on the green-sward. 
Light from heaven around him shone; 

At his conjuration, demons 
Issued from their darkness drear; 

Hovering round on silver pinions, 

Angels stoop’d his songs to hear; 

Bow’d the passions to his bidding. 

Terror gaunt, and Pity ealm ; 

Like the organ pour’d his thunder. 

Like the lute bis fairy psalm. 

IV. 

Lo, when clover-swathes lay round him. 

Or his feet the furrow press’d. 

He could mourn the sever’d daisy, 

Or the mouse’s ruin’d nest; 

Woven of gloom and glory, visions 
Haunting throng’d his twilight hour; 

Birds enthrall’d him with sweet music. 
Tempests with their tones of power; 
Eagle-wing’d his mounting spirit 
Custom’s rusty fetters spurn’d ; 

Tasso-like, for Jean he melted, 

Wallace-like, for Scotland burn’d! 

V. 

Scotland!—dear to him was Scotland, 

In her sons and in her daughters. 

In her Highlands,—Lowlands,—^Iskiids,— 
Regal wo^s, and rushing waters 
I In the fflory of her story. 

When her tartans fired the field,— 

Scotland! off betray’d—bel^ur’d— 

Scotland! never known to yield! 
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Dear to him her Doric language,-— 
Thrill’d his heart-strings at her name ,* 
And he left her more than rabies, 

In the riches of his lame. 


VI. 

Sons of England!—Sons of Erin ! 

Ye who, journeying from afar, 

Throng with us the shire of Coila, 

Led by Bums’ guiding star— 

Proud we greet you —ye will join us, 

As, on this triumphant day. 

To the champions of his genius 
Grateful thanks we duly pay— 

Currie—Chambers—^Lrokhart—^Wilson— 
Carlyle—who his bones to save 
From the wolfish fiend, Detraction, 
Coach’d like lions round his grate. 

VII. 

Daughter of the poet’s mother! 

Here we hail thee with delight; 

Shower’d be every earthly blessing 
On thy locks of silver white !— 

Sons of Boras, a hearty welcome. 
Welcome home from India’s strand. 

To a heart-loved land far dearer. 

Since your glorious Father’s land 
Words are worthless—look around you— 
Labor’d tomes far less could say 
To the sons of such a father. 

Than the sight of such a day! 

VIII. 

Judge not ye, whose thoughts are fingers. 
Of Uie hands that witch the lyre— 
Greenland has its mountain icebergs, 
AEItna has its heart of fire: 

Calculation has its plummet: 

Self-control its iron rules; 

Genius has its sparkling fountains; 
Dulness has its stagnant pools; 
like a halcyon on the waters. 

Burns’ chart disdain’d a plan— 

In his soarings he was heavenly. 

In his sinkings he was man. 


IX. 

As the sun from out the orient 
Pours a vrider, warmer light. 

Till he floods both earth and ocean. 
Biasing from the xenith’a height: 

So the glory of our poet, 

In its deathless power serene. 

Shines—as rolling time advances— 
Wanner felt, and wider seen : 

First Boon’s banks and braes contain’d it. 
Then his country form’d its span; 

Now the wide world is its empire. 

And its throne the heart of man. 


X. 

Home retnratng, each will carry 
Proud remembrance of this day, 

When exalted Scotland’s bosom 
Homage to her bard to pay;— 

When our jubilee to brighten, 

Clinton with Wilson vm, 

Wealth’s regards and Rank’s distinetioiis 
For the season set aside; 

And the peasant, peer, and poet, 

Each put forth an equal claim, 

For the twining of his laurel 
In the wreath of Burns’ fame! 


From Hood’s MafuiM. 

ONE NIGHT IN THE LIFE OF A MAN OP 
BUSINESS. 

One evening as I sat in my chambers, looking 
over some papers of a process prior to sitting down 
to a regular study of the same, a messenger was 
announced who had come to the town post-haste 
firom a considerable distance. On his entrance, 1 
recognized him as a servant of Mr. F-, an em¬ 

inent Guiana merchant, whose country-house was 
about ten miles distant. 

This gentleman had been for some time ailing; 
and so serious was the disorder, that during about 
six weeks I had been three times called to draw 
out forms of his last will and testament, in the 
expectation of his immediate demise. Neverthe¬ 
less, he had still lingered on; and so heavily did 
the division and disposal of his vast property 
among his family and connexions press upon his 
mind, that now for the fourth time I was <^led to 
reconstruct a deed of settlement. 

The messenger, who had come on horseback, 
immediately on nuddng his commnnication with¬ 
drew ; and hastily packing up some blank sheets 
of stamped Mper and parchment, I prepared to fol¬ 
low with all convenient despatch. Whilst I was 
about this my horse and gig were brought from 
the livery-stables where they were kept, and short¬ 
ly stood all ready at the door. My horse was a 
very fine one, (for I was a young man then,) and 
I was very proud of him; be had not been out for 
two days, and was now quite spirited and alert. 
Wrapped up to the throat in one or two top-coats 
and a cloak, I took my seat, and drove rapidly 
through the town and out along the road. 

It was about eight in the evening, and I bad a 
ten-miles’ drive before me ; very dark, very still, 
and very cold. I don’t think I passed two persons 
after I left the bright lights of the town behind me; 
all was solitude, gloom, and cheerlessness, with¬ 
out the small orbit of light my lam^ supplied. 
Nevertheless, we rattled mong quite briskly, Cli¬ 
ent,” my excellent nag, getting over the ground 
at a beautiful rate. I was perfectly well acquaint¬ 
ed with the road ; knew it almost as well as the 
passages of my own writing-chambers; and being 
thus quite at ease with regard to turnpike-gates, 
towns, heights, hollows, and bridges, I began to 
reflect on various subjects, and finally, upon the 
history of the gentleman to whose house I was 
proceeding on my very peculiar errand. 

He began life as a pedler. His father had been 
a tradesman of the poorest sort; his mother a 
washerwoman : and once, in a fit of remorse, after 
along period of continual intoxication, the former 
having terminated his existence by a leap firom the 
window of the garret where he dwelt; and the 
latter having been toft with two boys unprovided 
for, a subscription was set a-going by certain char¬ 
itable persons for their relief. Oh, well do I 
rememMr roy old gray-headed father telling me 
the tale, and showing me the lofty loophole of a 
window in one of the dirty narrow streets of the 
snrburbs whence the frenzied drunkard took his 
last leap; and he would tell roe, too, as haply the 
gorgeous carriage of the moneyed merchant rolled 
past, how he himself had put a shilling to that 
subscription which formed the nucleus, round which 
arose this mighty accumulation of wcfdth and influ¬ 
ence ; for this scanty collection, divided equally 
among the two biotheia, had been to each the 
loom firom which a vast tree ^ prosperity took 
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root. One had gone abroad, and, dying, his chil¬ 
dren were now chiefs and law-makers in the land 
of his adoption *, the other sought a living as I have 
mentioned, and, though progressively, yet speedily, 
by honesty, industry, and great talent—nay, let 
me call it genius—so far raised himself as not only 
to have tilled the highest municipal offices in his 
native town, but to have also represented it with 
credit both to it and to himself in two several par¬ 
liaments. 

But as I thus ruminated on his history, 1 ap¬ 
proached a point where the road passed a bro^ 
and deep canal. The navigation was for roasted 
vessels, and hence a drawbridge of wood was the 
only means of crossing. The site of this, too, was 
peculiar, for it spanned the centre of an immense 
watcrlock. The canal here ascended by a series 
of locks and basins an inclination of some hundred 
feet in height; and, as the highway for a mile on 
each side happened to be upon about a level with 
this lock, over it the drawbridge was thrown, 
though somewhat inconveniently, to avoid the ex¬ 
pensive and roundabout measure of taking the road 
above or below the series or flight of watersteps. 

The bridge-keeper's cottage was hard by, and, 
on ray driving up, he came out with his lantern, 
looked to the fastenings of the movable arch, and 
taking my horse's head led him over; then wishing 
me good night, he returned to his bouse, and I 
drove on amid the darkness as before. About a 
couple of miles beyond this was the gateway, and, 
after abont a (marter of a mile of avenue, I drew 
up before Mr. F-'s princely mansion. 

A servant was at the door, to whose care I com¬ 
mitted “ Client** and the gig, and, divesting my¬ 
self of my outer gear in the hall, I hurried up stairs to 
the bedroom where I knew the dying merchant lay. 

On my tapping at the door, an attendant appear¬ 
ed, who hastily showed me in an adjoining dressing- 
room to wait while he informed the doctor of my 
arrival, who should, in the way he thought proper, 
communicate the information to his patient. 

As I looked about me, in this chamber, I could 
not but be struck with the richness and luxurious¬ 
ness of everything in it. I had been thrust, in the 
hurry and confusion, into the dressing-room of the 
lady of the bouse, it was evident; and as, being a 
bachelor, the thing was somewhat new to me, I was, 
for a little time, lost in admiration of the various 
costly and beautiful articles of furniture, of apparel, 
and of the toilet, that everywhere met my gaze. 

But, as I stood, a door in a passage, different 
from that by which 1 had entered, appeared to foil 
slightly open, and, on directing my attention to 
that quarter, 1 could distinctly hear voices and 
other sounds, proceeding, apparently, from the sick 
room. There was a sound of footfalls, now and 
then treading stealthily about the carpet, a noise 
of sobbing and subdued wailing of women, over 
which rose a clear and impressive, though low- 
pitched, voice, apparently reading prayers. Fre¬ 
quently, too, 1 could hear a thick, stifling cough, 
which appeared to afford no relief froni the irri¬ 
tation that caused it, but to come to a termination 
through the suflerer's inability from very weakness 
to continue it. Presently I heard a voice, which, 
ftiough wofully changed, even since 1 last heard 
h, I recognized as Mr. F-'s. 

“ Stay, Mr. Etheridge," it said, apparently to 
the person reading; the men that made these 
prayers, may have been very talented and very 
pious, yet, methinks, it would have a better effect 
on my mind, if 3 rou would kneel beside me, and pray * 


with me, and for me, out of the overflowing ideas 
of your own heart, produced by the view of one of 
your fellow-men in my awful position." 

Thereupon the clergyman, whose voice I now 
remembered, complying with his request, poured 
forth a flow of unstudied but impassioned prayer, 
the fervent “ amens" to which of the poor sinking 
man, evinced its effect upon his spirit. Ere he 
had concluded, some one drew the door close, and 
all was silence, save the gush of a tiny escape of 
water in a bath-room, somewhere along the pas¬ 
sage. 

In a minute, the doctor came into the room to 
me. I knew him also. 

“ Ah, doctor," said I, “ how is he,—going from 
us at last, eh r* 

“Yes, poor man, he is sinking fast: he has not 
twenty minutes ! 'T is a beautiful case; certain 
valves of the heart must be completely obliterated; 
the second sound is not audible ; but you don’t 
understand these things, probably. But come in, 
he has asked for you repeatedly." 

On entering the room, and rounding a screen 
that concealed the door, a most striking tableau 
was presented to me—it was the death-bed of 
wealth. 

Buried in the white cushions of a bed of down, 
lay the shrunken and .pallid figure of the dying 
merchant, his face wearing that peculiar expres¬ 
sion which betokens that the great change is at 
hand, and for which, I believe, the doctors have a 
peculiar name. Close by his head, stood his wife 
weeping. He had married her somewhat late in 
life, and the match was one of convenience on both 
sides; for she was the daughter of a general in the 
army, whose large family—his pay both as a gen¬ 
eral and as colonel of a regiment, and, also, as 
governor of some castle in Scotland that had been 
for two centuries a ruin, and as comptroller-general 
of something he neither knew nor inquired any¬ 
thing about—but barely sufficed to supply with 
necessaries becoming the rank he had to support. 
The suitor was enormously rich, and an M. P.; 
she, exceedingly poor, and a general's daughter: 
so, without much trouble in wooing, the matter 
was arranged between the male parties. She was 
a large and very beautiful woman, and the ex- 
ression of ignorant pride, which was habitual to 
er, had not deserted her features even at the 
death-bed of her husband. Yes, even amid her 
tears, she looked up at me with a countenance 
that plainly said, “lam better than thou !" 

“It my be so, my good woman," I could not 
help thinking, or rather, saying internally ; “ but 
I have other things to think about just now." 

A little behind her, with his handkerchief to his 
face, stood her eldest son, the pride of her heart. 
I knew him well; his education, from his earliest 
years, had been conducted on the “ away from 
home" principle, and its result was, that he was 
now the most eminent youth at a fashionable pub¬ 
lic school—not for learning, for that is vulgar, but 
dissipation. He had been so long from home as to 
have forgotten all about his father, and to know 
him only as the “ old governor"—one on whom to 
draw for money, and from whose knowledge to 
keep his young vices ; for, though barely eighteen, 
he could play the gourmand, drink, sport, drive 
tandem, game, and practise other little, expCMive 
follies; nay, he had already even had the honor 
of being pigeoned by a sparrowhawk “ leg," the 
son of a butcher, but of most f^spedabte connexions 
nevertheless, who had no means of getting hif 
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^bread bdt by preying on boys, and into whose I 
pockets a few hundreds of the “ governor’s’* hard- 
earned money had been transferred by the magic 
of ecarti. It would require more benevolence than 
1 was ever possessed of, to fancy into grief the 
exultation evident in this youngster's countenance, 

- at the awful event that was pending. It seemed 
to me that his heart, thus early seared by continual 
contact with the vicious, was busy imagining fu¬ 
ture scenes of uncontrolled indulgence, of money 
in unlimited supply; but three short years were to 
intervene, ere he would be without restraint, and 
be enabled to cut his present miserable associate, 
and have the distinction of suffering from titled 
sharpers and rascals of eminence ; and of paying 
court to London actresses and figurantes, and not 
squalid provincial hacks. 

How different was the mourning of his sister, a 
slight, fair creature of about fourteen, who knelt 
by the bedside, clasping her dying father’s hand, 
with her weeping face, and it hidden by the fair 
hair that fell dishevelled about, in the extremity 
of her grief. She had always been his favorite ; 
and it was her bitter sobbing that had reached my 
ears on my first entrance, as 1 stood in the dressing- 
room. 

How dififerent, too, was the look of the younger 
son, a pretty boy of seven years old, whose dear 
papa was going from him forever: that dear papa 
who used to walk and play with him about the 
grounds, and fly his kite for him in the park, and 
who never came from the town but with a toy or 
some such thing in his pocket. But there was 
•deep dread and awe mingled with this child’s sor¬ 
row ; for his young heart understood not yet what 
was meant by the word death,” and he stood 
weeping, and hiding himself among the deep folds 
of the massive bed-curtains. 

The doctor going close to the bed, and taking 
his patient’s wrist, after a moment whispered 
something to him. He languidly turned his head, 
and looked toward me with an expression which, 
though fearfully ghastly, I felt was meant for a 
smile. 

“ Ah ! Mr. D-,” said he, in a scarcely au¬ 

dible voice, ** I suppose you see bow it is with 
mol” 

And here the tears rose in my eyes in spite of 
me, although I had always known him in my ca¬ 
pacity of a man of business, and had never formed 
art of his private circle. I said something which 

have forgotten, and for half a minute or more he 
appeared to me to wander in his thoughts. At 
length be said plainly and distinctly— 

I have sent for you about a trifling matter.” 

“An alteration in your settlement?” said I. 
** Will you please to state your wishes as suc¬ 
cinctly as you can ?” 

“ Oh, no! I believe that is all as it should be, 
and as much as possible calculated to please all 
p^ies ” (here he glanced in the direction of his 
wife and eldest son) : “ what 1 want you about is 
the disposal of my body. Take your paper and 
write.” 

A small table was here hastily brought me, and 
I sat down. 

“I desire,” he continued, “my body to be 

buried, not in Gleneral-’s vault, but in the 

west churchyard of the-suburb.” 

Here his wife and son started, and looked ae- 
tonishment and indignation. 

“ And that,” continued he, summoning up the 
kit spark of that energy that had carried nim over 


many a difficulty during his lifetime of struggle; 
“ and that, upon penalty of forfeiture of all money 
and property I have bequeathed to my wife, which 
in such a case I direct to be placed in the hands of 
the trustees before appointed, of whom you are 

one, Mr. D-, to be disposed as they shall think 

fit, for behoof of my boy Edward F-. The 

grave is in the north-west comer of the church¬ 
yard, and is marked by two small round stones, 
one at the head, marked L. S., with the date 
1790 ; the other at the feet, marked H. S. simply.” 

As I was busy framing this into law-form and 

phraseology, Mrs. F-spoke to me with a tone 

and manner that was extremely unpleasant: 

“ You surely do not mean to write that down, 

Mr. D-? You see he is plainly out of his 

intellects.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said I, “I must do as 
he desires me ; the question of his sanity cannot 
be decided on by me, it is matter for a jury.” 

“ Also that a small leather case, which 1 will put 

into your possession, Mr. D-, be enclosed in 

my coffin, with its contents, and buried with me. 
Have you done?” 

“ One moment, my dear sir!” 

“ Now then, give me a pen, and let me sign it; 
my strength is failing fast.” 

He managed to put his name to U; when he 
had, he shut his eyes, and seemed fbr a moment 
utterly exhausted: rallying a little— 

“Jane!” said he. 

His daughter sprang to her feet, and stood bend¬ 
ing over him. 

“ Kiss my brow, dearest!” 

The poor girl complied: a gush of new tears 
fisdling over his face and the pillow. 

“ In the drawer of my dressing glass you will 
find a bunch of keys ; haste and fetch them.” 

Presently she returned, and put into his hands 
the keys he spoke of. Slowly he fingered them 
over, when, marking out two, he directed her to 
take them oflf the ring. I did it; for her eyes 
were so blinded, it was a matter of difficulty to 
her. 

“Now,” he resumed, “this is the key of the 
rosewood scrutoire in my study; open it: in the 
centre you will see a small recess with a door; 
this other is the key. Within are two binns full 
of papers, and two small drawers. The upper 
one is open, and contains, in a comer, the key of 
the lower ; in the latter you will find an old-fash*> 
ioned leather pocket-book; bring it quickly, as 
you love me, Jane.” 

Shortly the girl returned with what he desired 
As he took it into his trembling hands, a glow of 
pleasure seemed to come into his eyes, and from 
that moment his mind was lost to all around him. 
He continued to murmur to himself, as he slowly 
and gradually opened it; and I could distinctly 
trace the words, “ O! Hannah, Hannali! my poor 
lost Hannah!” Several old time-faded letters, 
wearing away at the comers and foldings, and 
with dim faint ink, fell out upon the bed-clothes. 
One was so worn that it fell asunder, and I could 
see it was an ancient Valentine, and its date was 
1783. 

He touched and fingered at these papers, in a 
sort of vague, inane manner, still continuing to 
murmur to himself: then leaving them alone, he 
took from another pocket of the book what seemed 
a small parcel. It opened among his fingers, and 
there rolled forth over the clothes a most magnifi¬ 
cent tress of yellow hair. It appeared, to be three 
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or four feet in lengrth, and as thick as the largest of 
my fingers. Whether from nature or from the 
way in which it had been packed, it was full of 
serpentine curls, twists, and wavings; and as it 
was mored about in the old man’s ha^s, it showed 
in the light a hundred tints and shadows, from a 
pale tawny to the richest golden brilliance. It 
was quite loose and wary, being only bound to¬ 
gether by a thread at the top, close by where it 
had been cut from the fair temples it had once 
adorned. 

It was cruel to look upon his wife as this hap¬ 
pened ; but I could not help it; and 1 saw that the 
eyes of all in that chamber were directed to her. 
Amazement, rage, jealousy, and scorn, followed 
each other rapidly over the mirror of her features, 
and, overpowered, she sank into a cushioned chair 
hard by, and, covering her face with her hands, 
leaned her head against its back. A moment, and 
a flood of tears streamed through her fingers, and 
with them all the woman rose in her boMm. 
Starting up, she flew to his side, and clasping his 
head in her hands, cried aloud, amid her weeping, 

“ Dearest, dearest George! have you no wo^ 
for me—no word now for me, your own Clemen¬ 
tine—^your wife, the mother of your children?” 

But he neither saw her nor heard her; his mind 
was far away amid other scenes and events that 
had happened many, many years ere she was bom; 
and he continued to munnur, as be pressed the tress 
to his lips and bosom, 

”Alas, Hannah! could it be that ambition could 
overcome love even to the grave ? Why did you 
love a fool like me, and love so deeply, Hannah t 
Fortune, business, the world divided us; but I 
know what they are now, and we shall sleep to¬ 
gether in the end.” 

This did he otter, in detached, scarcely audible 
sentences, while his wife sobbed and wept over 
him. Presently I thought there was something 
gasping and unnatural in her breathing; suddenly 
she st4^ up, turned round to us, and broke into 
an appalling fit of hysteric laughter; and, making 
a sodden grasp apparently at ue lock of hair, fell 
hack senseless into our arms. 

She was taken away to another room, the doctor 
going with her. This occurrence diverted my at¬ 
tention for a moment from the dying man. On 
looking again to him, I found that he had managed 
to raise the lock to his lips; but aj^ared not to 
have strength to remove it again. This set him a 
coughing, and gradually the coughs became weaker 
and we^er. 1 beard a long-drawn sigh; and 
some one said, 

“ He is gone.” 

I will not describe the scene further. 

I took the lock of hair and the loose papers and 
returned them to the pocket-book. It was an old- 
iashioned thing, of coarse and cheap materials. I 
sealed it up, a^ packing it along with the deed 
that had just been executed, I took my leave, nn- 
eared about, amid the confusion; and getting into 
my gig drove off homewards, toward the town. It 
app^i^ I had not been detained more than an hour, 
and in another hour I could be in my chambers, 
which I was anxious enough to reach, to lay me 
down and get some sleep, ror I felt myself totally 
unhinged, and incapacitated for any intellectnal 
labor for that night; indeed, just as one feels on re¬ 
turning from seeing a tragic drama well performed. 
I endeavored, as I drove along, to shape out some¬ 
thing like a moral from the events I had jost been 
eoBoerned in, which took somewhat of thm form: 


** Surely all the happiness in tbiswoild consiais 
bnt in love and frien^hip ; that is, in the indul¬ 
gence of the affections. Wealth and power, how¬ 
ever much they may seem to promise, are useful 
to the end, solely in so far as they procure, or pre¬ 
serve when procured by other means, these grati¬ 
fications ; and the man who pursues ^e former for 
themselves alone, may have occasion on his death¬ 
bed, like the successful merchant I have just quit¬ 
ted, to look back upon his hfe as a tissue of profilr 
less folly; a vain leaving behind of the subsUnee 
to chase the baseless shadow; or a leaving of the 
apples on the tree to make prize of, and run off 
with the ladder, whereW they might be reached.” 

”And again,” saidi; ” it is a most strange 
spectacle to see the first love of youth, the passioB 
of boyhood, living on through a life of anxiety, 
amid the cares of a vast business and of an exten¬ 
sive family connexion, and amid the struggles of 
political contention, and thus, in the end, coming 
to be uppermost, and at the last and most striking 
period of the whole lifetime usurping all the heart, 
to the quenching or exclusion of every other feel¬ 
ing—even the domestic emotions—those one would 
think likely to be the strongest at such a moment.” 

But whilst I ruminated in this way, I approached 
the spot where the road crossed &e lock of the 
canal. On my driving up close to the diawlmdge, 
everything appeared as 1 left h. There was Uie 
g^t square gulf with its mighty floodgates at 
either end, ana dark mossy sides, formed of vast 
blocks of cut stone, looking, in the regolaiity of its 
shape, in its depth and darkness, like a grave dug 
for some huge Titan that requir^ a thu^erboHls 
Slav him. Everythmg was cold, dark, and still; 
and I could hear the fall into the deep bottom of 
the lock of numerous small gushes of water spurt¬ 
ing through crevices in the upper part of the 
gates. As I sat, too, I beard femt diMant shouts, 
and then a thundering gush of water for away 
down the chain of lo^, as if some Teasel were 
passing through. It was the case, and she had 
passed the one I was about to cross about an hour 
before. 

I hallooed loudly for the bridgekeeper, bnt with¬ 
out effect; all in the direction of the cottage con¬ 
tinued dark. At length I thought, ” Surely h’s 
all right—I can take ‘ Client’ across by hinmelf 
quite well;” and I drove him down the road a ht- 
tle to make him, in coming back, go right at the 
drawbridge. 

But here let me explain the way in which this 
machine was constructed. It was lowered by two 
halves, one from each side of the lock; these, 
meeting in the middle and pressing against each 
other, horded mutual support, upon srasething of 
the principle of the arch. But as the whole weight 
of whatever crossed must come first upon one half, 
while as yet there was no weight at all on the 
other, and thus one half might be forced beneath 
the other, and the whole fabric tumble at once into 
the depths beneath, two strong bands of iron, each 
with a heavy bolt and other fastenings, bound them 
together in the midst, and required to be opened 
and fixed anain every time the bridge was raised 
and lowered. 


Now I confess I had my suspicions about this 
bridra, and would have got out and examined it 
had 1 not been so enmbem with coats and cloak. 


all buttoned tight upon me; so I hallooed again, 
and receiving no answer, drove fell trot right at it. 
But ** Client” stopped short and badted, and nei¬ 
ther persuasion nor force would induce 1^ to try 
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I turned him, took him down the road a^n, 
Mid brought him at it once more full tilt. He 
tfnag upon it, his feet touching it in that sort of 
hasty, convulsive, mincing way in which a horse 
trea^ an insecure place. All at once I felt a sen- 
nation I have never experienced before or since. 
It was as if 1 was gently let down, while every¬ 
thing seemed strangely to swim around me. An^ 
other bound of the horse, and again his feet rattled 
together on the timber. I was plainly sinking. I 
shrieked with horror-^another f^tic spring of the 
animal, and he got his fore-feet, and for a moment 
his hind ones, on the solid stones of the other 
side, at the same time that half we bad first crossed 
Mrith a dread rumbling sound broke from its fasten¬ 
ings, and fell with a hideous splash into the black 
water at the bottom of the cavernous lock, forty I 
feet beneath me. The other half was sinking 
gradually under the weight of the gig, which seem¬ 
ed to be drawing the horse back ^so, whilst his 
mad plunging made the fire fly all around his 
heels, and his wild unnatural scream of terror 
rang and echoed over the neighboring fields. In 
a paroxysm of fear I whipped him furiously, as the 
only means that ofifered a hope of preservation, 
while ever and anon the treacherous platform was 
more quickly sinking away from beneath me. A 
moment, and he seemed to have got secure foot¬ 
ing ; he made an instant pull with his whole vigor. 
I feu the wheels rising over the stone coping of 
the lock, and the next instant he had trotted for¬ 
ward a few yards and stood still, cowed and mo¬ 
tionless, save only that he trembled audibly in his 
harness. ^ 

I got down, and going to his head spoke to him, 
and caressed him, patting his face and neck, then 
led him to the door of the bridgekeeper’s cottage. 
This functionary was not to be found; but his 
wife, who had just got out of bed, alarmed by the 
cries and noise, and was hurriedly dressing her¬ 
self, informed me he was gone to a neighboring 
vilkige—persuaded that no vessel would pass the 
locks so late. 

Now it happened that a large sloop had passed, 
and the men in charge of her, when they had got 
her through the lock, had lowered the bridge again, 
but left it without securing the fastenings, which 
it is probable they did not entirely understand. 

With a hearty anathema at her husband, and all 
praying neglectors of duly, I directed her to take 
a lantern and go out to the site of the bridge, there 
to await his return, and prevent further accidents 
to passengers on the road; I then got up again 
and drove quickly back to the town. 

‘^Aud who,” thought I, as I drove along—** who 
that hears the experiences of this one night, will 
assert that there is no romance in a life of busi- 
neas!” 


Ecohomical pleasure-seekers are now sup|died 
by railway excursions with the means of transit at 
the cheapest rate. Dover and Brighton are vis¬ 
ited by the cockneys in crowds of one or two thou¬ 
sand at a time; a party of a thousand has been to 
Liverpool; another has visited Southampton and 
the Isle of Wight; and next week, I^ndoners 
may set oflf to Bath, Bristol, and Exeter, by the 
fifst excursion that has taken place on the great 
western line. But the northern manufacturing 
districts are the regions for ** monster” excursions 
a pany of three or four thousand persons 
in one train is net a xvw oocunenoe. 

XXI. MTINO AOX. TOL. II. 34 


Prom the ^>ecutor. 

WAR. 


N OBODY sees a battle. The common soldier fires 
away amidst a smoke-mist, or hurries on to the 
charge in a crowd which hides everything from 
him. The oflicer is too anxious about the per¬ 
formance of what he is specially charged with, to 
mind what others are doing. The commander 
cannot be present everywhere, and see every wood, 
4rater-course, or ravine, in which his orders are 
carried into execution: he learns from his reports 
how the work goes on. It is well; for a battle is 
one of those jobs which men do without daring to 
look upon. Over miles of country, at every field- 
fence, in every gorge of a valley or entry into a 
wood, there is murder committing—^wholesale, con¬ 
tinuous, reciprocal mnrder. The human form— 
God’s image—^is mutilated, deformed, lacerated, 
in every possible way, and with every variety of 
torture. The wound^ are jolted off in carts to 
the rear, their bared nerves crushed into madden¬ 
ing pain at every stone or rut; or the flight and 
pursuit trample over them, leaving them to writhe 
and roar without assistance—and fever and thirst, 
the most enduring of painfnl sensations, possess 
them entirely. Thirst too has seized upon the yet 
able-bodied soldier, who with bloodshot eyes and 
ton^e lolling out plies his trade—blaspheming, 
killing with savage aelight, callous when the brains 
of his best-loved eomn^e are spattered over him. 

The battle-field is, if possible, a more puinfol 
object of contemplation than the combatants. Tks^ 
are in their vocation, earning their bread—^whas 
will not men do for a shilling a day t But their 
work is carried on amid the fields, gardens, and 
homesteads of men unused to war. They who 
are able have fled before the coming storm, andi 
left their homes, with all that habit and happ^- 
associations have made precious, to bear its brunk 
The poor, the aged, thd sick, are left in the horsy,, 
to be kill^ by stray shots, or beaten down as the 
charge and counter-charge go over them. The 
ripening grain is trampled down; the garden is 
trodden into a black mod; the fruit-trees, bending 
beneath their luscious load, are shatter^ by the 
cannon-shot. Churches and private dwellings are 
used as fortresses, and ruined in the conflict. 
Bams and stack-yards catch fire, and the confla- 
j pyation spreads on all sides. At night the steed; 
IS stabled beside the altar; and the weary homi¬ 
cides of the day complete the wrecking of houses 
to make their lairs for slumber. The fires of the 
bivouac complete what the fires kindled by the- 
battle have left unconsumed. The surviving sol¬ 
diers march on to act the same scenes over agm 
elsewhere; and the remnant of the scattered in- 
habitants return to find the mangled bodies 
those they had loved, amid the blackened mins of 
their homes—to mourn with more agonizing grief 
over the missing, of whose fate they are uncertain 
—to fieel themselves bankrapts of the world’s 
stores, and look from iheir children to the desolate 
fields and gamers, and think of famine, and pesti-^ 
lenee engendered by the rotting bodies of the half- 
buried myriads of slain. 

The soldier marches on and on, inflicting andi 
suffering as before. War is a continuance of bat¬ 
tles—an epidemic striding from place to place, 
more horrible than the typhus, pestilence, or chol¬ 
era, which not unfrequently follow in its tram. 
The siege is an aggravation of the battle. The* 
peaceful mbahitaata of the be|eagycred town wm 
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cooped op, and cannot fly the place of conflict. 
The mutual injuries inflicted by assailant and as¬ 
sailed are aggravated—their wrath is more fren¬ 
zied : then come the storm and the capture, and 
the riot and lustful excesses of the victor soldiery, 
striving to quench the drunkenness of blood in the 
the drunkenness of wine. The eccentric movements 
of war—the marching and countermarching—often 
repeat the blow on districts slowly recovering from 
the first. Between destruction and the wasteful con¬ 
sumption of the soldiery, poverty pervades the land. 
Hopeless of the future, hardened by the scenes of 
which he is a daily witness, perhaps goaded by re¬ 
venge, the peasant becomes a plunderer and assas¬ 
sin. The horrible cruelties perpetrated by Spanish 
peasants on the French soldiers who fell into their 
power, were the necessary consequences of war. 
The families of the upper classes are dispersed; the 
discipline of the family-circle is removed ; a habit 
of living in the day for the day—of drowning the 
thoughts of the morrow in transient and illicit 
pleasure—^is engendered. The waste and desola¬ 
tion which a battle spreads over the battle-field, is 
as nothing when compared with the moral blight 
which war diffuses through all ranks of society, in 
the country which is the scene of war. 

The exhaustion caused by war is not confined to 
the people among whom the fighting takes place. 
The invaders must have their ranks, thinned by 
every battle, incessantly recruited. The military- 
chest is a constant drain on the treasures of the 
Oiation which sends the invading army. It is in 
preserving its homes undestroyed and the rem- 
4 Hants of its family-circles uncontaminated, and in 
avoiding the actual view of the agonies of the 
raying, that the belligerent country which is not 
»the scene of war has any advantage over that 
^which is: but this advantage is almost counter- 
(balanced by the chronic panic—the incessant ap¬ 
prehension which haunts its inhabitants that the 
. chances of war may bring all its horrors to their 
agates. 

The madness is catching: two nations may 
5 begin a war, but it never ends with two. Some 
•inmngement of the rights of neutrals involves a 
third and a fourth in the contest. The exhaustion 
.of the country which was at first the scene of war 
■ tempts to a renewal of hostilities with renewed 
•vigor on a virgin field. The ocean becomes as 
runsafe as the land. The battle-field and the siege 
find their counterparts in naval actions; and the 
! seas are swept by privateers, the licensed pirates 
.—the “ salt-water thieves,” who serve a state for 
winking at their pillage. The natural channels 
of industry are dammed up, and artificial ones are 
.created. An unhealthy and temporary stimulus is 
given to the industry of one country by the para- 
' fyzed industry of others. New forms and methods 
.of business are introduced by the necessities of 
convoys; the merchant’s speculations must rest 
upon totally new combinations. Classes are called 
into existence who have an interest in perpetuating 
war: all the agents of belligerent diplomacy, from 
the ambassador-extraordinary to the spy—the lend¬ 
ers of money to governments—and purveyors—^the 
speculators in the plundering expeditions of pri¬ 
vateers—soldiers of fortune, who have no longer 
.a country. 

Nor is the war interest the only obstacle to the 
1 return of peace. With every new nation sucked 
iinto the vortex of hostilities the ulterior aim of the 
war has been changed. The object for which it 
'Was begun, from a principal, sinks into a seconda: 


I ry, or is altogether forgotten. As interest, temper, 
or intrigue breaks up old alliances and forms new 
combinationB, new objects keep still emerging. 
Men forget what they are fighting for, and fight 
on merely to conquer a peace. Civilians, over> 
burdened with taxes, become seditious damorers 
for peace. Soldiers, sick of unceasing butchery, 
long at last for peace, and play into the hands of 
foreign diplomatists—as Napoleon’s generals sold 
him to the allied sovereigns, and their country 
with him. Armies, recruited from anv quarter, 
have lost all sense of national honor. The object¬ 
less war is huddled up by an ignominious peace, 
wished for because men are tir^ and sickened of 
fighting, and brought about by treachery and false¬ 
hood. 

Peace brings with it a momentary gleam of 
gladness, which quickly subsides in the sense of 
exhaustion that pervades all nations. The de¬ 
mand for the industry artificially created by war 
ceases with war. Other branches of industry re¬ 
vive slowly. The cost of the war is less than 
half-defrayed; the debts incurred to carry it on 
press heavily on impoverished nations. The war- 
interest is beggared and discontented. Men’s habits 
have been unsettled—^they cannot at once settle 
down into the new order of things. The first 
years of a general peace succeeding a general war 
are years of bankruptcy and privation—of starving 
and rioting among the poorer classes, of fraud and 
political profligacy among the higher. 

Such is war, with its sufiferings and consequen¬ 
tial sorrows. Such is war in Chrmtian and civil¬ 
ized Europe—war in an age and coAntries in which 
most has been done to subject it to regular laws, 
and to alleviate its horrors by the moral self-con¬ 
trol and refinement of its agents. Whitewash 
it as we will, it still remains full of dead men’s 
bones and rottenness within. And they who trust 
most to it will be sure to feel most severely that it 
is an engine the direction and efficacy of which 
defy calculation—^which is as apt to recoil upon 
those who explode it as to carry destruction into 
the ranks of their adversaries. 


From iho Spectator. 

PRIVATEERING. 

On land, war has, in theory at least, been con¬ 
ducted for upwards of half a century upon compar¬ 
atively humane principles. Attempts have been 
made to give laws to its lawlessness. It is now 
understood that war is an affair of the military 
alone; that the civilian, if he slick to his own 
business, is not to be meddled with. The sharp 
justice exercised upon all belligerents out of uni¬ 
form is vindicated on the plea of the protection 
extended to non-combatants. The property, too, 
of the private citizen is respected : he is subjected 
to extra-levies for the supply of the troops, but 
confiscation and plunder by private parties is obso¬ 
lete. Giving up towns to plunder is exceptional; 
and Napoleon’s maraude^ after his experience 
of its efects in embittering the peasantry and 
demoralizing his troops, is not likely to be re¬ 
peated. 

If these humane regulations are too little re¬ 
spected in practice, their justice is at least admit¬ 
ted ; the decent hypocrisy of pretending to obey 
them prevails—and that is a great step gMed. 
But in naval warfare, the old system of pillage 
and outrage on the persons of those who defimd 
I their property is still in the asoendsnt. 
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The very first step of a naval war is to capture as 
many of the enemy’s merchantmen as can be laid 
hold of. No doubt, a very efficient and recognized 
means of beating an enemy is to impoverish him. 
But in the regulated warfare of the land, each 
government strives to impoverish the hostile gov¬ 
ernment ; leaving to it the invidious task of draw¬ 
ing the purses of its own subjects. Even an army 
supporting itself in an enemy's country goes regu¬ 
larly to work; it taxes the inhabitants so that men 
pay in proportion, and have their rights of private 
property respected. But the capture of merchant¬ 
men is sheer freebooting—confiscation—a practi¬ 
cal assertion of the doctrine that the subject of a 
hostile state has no rights. 

This is the least part of the evil: in naval wars 
governments are in the habit of delegating this 
right to plunder, which they claim, to private indi¬ 
viduals, not subjected to the control of military 
discipline. By letters of marque, private individ¬ 
uals are licensed to plunder the enemy for their 
own private advantage. The direct gain of rob¬ 
bing the enemy's subjects is theirs exclusively; 
the government which forms this alliance is only 
indirectly benefited by the national impoverish¬ 
ment of its adversary. 

The privateer is no better than a licensed pirate. 
He does not fight for glory, or for patriotism, or 
from a sense of professional duty. His motives 
are undisguisedly those of the buccaneer and high¬ 
wayman. He is at best a cowardly robber, who 
would not dare to commit his crime if he knew 
that in addition to the risk of being pistolled by 
the party he bids stand and deliver, he incurred 
an additional risk of being hanged if he escaped 
the first danger. 

The state which takes such miscreants into its 
employment never can be sure that they will not 
exceed the license it gives them and add cruelty to 
crime. In the war in which this country was en¬ 
gaged when George the Third mounted the throne, 
the narrow seas were crammed with English pri¬ 
vateers. They ran out from the Thames, manned 
with any desperadoes picked up in the brothels 
and gaming-houses of l^ndpn, then the resort of 
the highwaymen and footpads of the day, and 
attacked indiscriminately all flags—neutral and 
allied as well as hostile. The capture of a Dutch 
vessel with a Spanish Chargd d’Afiaires on board, 
by a band of these buccaneers, provoked inquiry 
into their dealings, and for a time the gibbets at 
Blackwall groaned beneath hecatombs of them ; 
but to little good purpose. Even peace did not 
put a stop all at once to their outrages; for par¬ 
ties of them, having contracted a habit of piracy, 
continued to indulge in it long after the govern¬ 
ment had any use for them. 

Notwithstanding the improvement which better 
improved police and more generally-diflfused edu¬ 
cation and refinement had made in the morals of 
most European countries during the interval, the 
privateers of the beginning of this century were 
not a whit better than those of 1760. A letter of 
marque was taken out for some swift-sailing: craft, 
and her master proceeded to man her with the 
most reckless ruffians he could pick out of the off¬ 
scourings of society. The habituds of the slave- 
trade, the veteran pirates of the Greek Islands and 
the Gulf of Mexico, rascals whom the fear of 
deserved punishment had driven to desert from 
men-of-war, renegadoes who knew that the gibbet 
awaited them at home for having fought against 
their country’s flag—every callous and desperate 


outcast was welcome. The scenes of horror per¬ 
petrated in many a fair and stately merchant-bark 
by those ruffians would appall the most unfeel¬ 
ing. The inveterate hatred felt by our gallant 
tars for the crews of those low-decked, swift, ras¬ 
cally-looking craft, which used to prowl around 
our convoys in hopes of picking off a lagging mer¬ 
chantman after nightfall, w'as well earned. 

Great though the culpability of the governments 
who stooped to avail themselves of such instru¬ 
ments undoubtedly was, there is something yet 
more hateful in the conduct of those callous and 
mercenary individuals who invested their capitals 
in privateering speculations. It is inconceivable 
how men—decent churchgoing men, respected 
upon ’change—could grow rich by fitting out pri¬ 
vateers, and never feel a twinge of conscience. 
Surely their dreams were haunted by the thoughts 
of the bankrupts they made—of the outrages per¬ 
petrated on board of prizes by the banditti in their 
pay. Compared with such men, slave-traders— 
Pedro Blanco himself—are humane and consider¬ 
ate individuals. The slave-trader preys only upon 
blacks and savages; the speculator in privateer¬ 
ing preys upon men of his own color, and even of 
his own tongue and kindred. 

No one can deny the truth of all this ; and yci 
the next war that Providence sends upon us for 
our sins will see privateering as rife as ever. So 
long as peace lasts, the question is looked on as 
abstract speculation: no statesman will trouble 
himself about it. When war has broken out, or 
is imminent, it is too late to provide for the aboli¬ 
tion of privateering. The right of issuing letters 
of marque has too long been sanctioned by the 
international law of Euro^ for a single state to re¬ 
fuse to recognize them. There is only one remedy 
—a sharp one, but sharp diseases require such : let 
our government abstain from issuing letters of 
marque, and let the admiralty issue instructions 
to all commanders of men-of-war, that since the 
crews of privateers cannot be run up at the yard¬ 
arm when taken, no privateer is to be taken. The 
certainty of being sunk is as likely to cool a 
pirate’s courage as the certainty of being hanged. 
A steamer with a Paixhans gun is more than a 
match for the best clipper ever built for licensed 
piracy in Boston, Baltimore, or the creeks and 
crannies of Bretagne ; and though foreign gov¬ 
ernments might object to our disregarding their 
letters of marque after making prisoners the crew 
of a privateer, they cannot oblige us to take their 
vessel. 


From the United Service Journal. 


WHAT ALTERED THE INTENTION OF 
EUPHRATES ? 


BY T. M. RUSSELL, OF THE KURDISTAN EXPEDITION. 


The uncertain subjection, and unsure obedience 
of the Kurds, whether nomadic or stationary, have 
ever been subjects of observation and marvel to 
travellers in the East. So numerous, so warlike, 
and so comparatively united are the people, that 
there cannot exist a doubt but that in many dis¬ 
tricts in Asia Minor, they might with much ease 
throw off the easy yoke to which they are nomi¬ 
nally subjected by the Osmanli power. Though 
they have sometimes done this, they have never 
made any attempt at establishing a poliiical gov¬ 
ernment of their own, not altogether owing per¬ 
haps to their ignorance of organization and method 
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of warfare, but rather to a received rule of action 
among them never to attack towns, or possess 
themselves of fenced ^aces. Even in the districts 
south and east of Erzeroum, where they are 
essentially paramount, they content themselves 
with enforcing quarters, rations, and fodder, dur¬ 
ing the winter season, at the hands of the dwellers 
in villages and towns, leaving the owner altogether 
his own master during the summer months. But 
within Euphrates, or to speak more definitely, 
throughout the peninsula, such supremacy is not 
afiect^, and the Kurd contents himself with rob¬ 
bing wherever and whomsoever he can, and with¬ 
holding every sort of tribute or tax until compelled 
by the appearance of an armed force, with whom, 
as I have observed, it is no part of their system to 
contend in the field. The restitutions of horses, 
oxen, sheep, &c., on these occasions, serve to 
display, in very unmistakable character, their 
rapacity, industry, and total want of any feeling 
approacUng to shame, which latter is the more to 
be marvelled at, as the Kurd, unlike his fellow 
thief the Arab, professes to consider the appro¬ 
priating another's goods against his will, as a 
reprehensible, and not a meritorious act. 

The woods, mountains, morasses, and pasture- 
land, generally throughout the country, have been 
from time to time possessed by the Kurds, and by 
them appropriated to their peculiar purposes, ex¬ 
pelling the former possessor, whether aboriginal 
Armenian, or like-usurping Turk, rather by a sys¬ 
tem of incessant annoyance and larceiiical spolia¬ 
tions than open warfare; and in a country so abound¬ 
ing in table-land, fir-clad acclivities, and undrained 
meads, such constitutes a large moiety of the su¬ 
perficial content. It has also happened, that in the 
abandonment of whole districts to these nomades 
by their former inhabitants, entire towns, together 
with the surrounding country, have, almost against 
the Kurds' wishes, fallen into their occupation. 
The peculiar position of one of these, the classical 
association connected with it, and the difiSculties 
attending its being visited, will form the subject of 
this paper. 

The ancient kingdom of Commajpna is perhaps 
more indebted for its celebrity, as mr as poetic as¬ 
sociations go, to the tragedy of Racine, and its 
being the birth-place of Lucian, than to any actual 
historical events of interest with which it has been 
connected. It lay out of the path of the invader 
marching westward, and did not in itself present 
sufiicient invitation for very frequent invasion for 
its mere conquest or occupancy. Its western boun¬ 
dary it would be hard to determine at any time; 
its southern varied according to the power or will 
of the Syrian power that was; the eastern was the 
river Euphrates, which divided its romantic and pic¬ 
turesque valle 3 rs and crags from the monotonous 
level of Mesopotamia; while the northern, with 
which I have to do at present, was the dark-wood¬ 
ed steps of Taurus, at this part nearly impervious. 
In this direction consequently, a sort oi ^ de sac 
presented itself, the river and the mountains inclo¬ 
sing a triangular valley of no very considerable di¬ 
mensions, but from its peculiar position, no doubt 
at all times an object of as much importance in 
regard to its political as to its physical geography. 
Here, no doubt, was the last halt before the dis¬ 
comfited betook them finally to the mountains. 
Hero was the gathering-place of the mountaineers, 
or the refugees of Taurus, previously to their en¬ 
tering or reentering upon Ccmmagena, and thence 
on Syria. A point <h territory so adapted, de¬ 


manded a suitable artificial defence, and conse¬ 
quently at Gergen Kaleh-si, the Juliopolis of ibtw 
mer times, one of the clefts is severed by art from 
its fellow gigantic but fantastically-shaped lime¬ 
stone masses, and castellated with great regard to 
stren^h. The cliflf, of which the fortified rock 
constitutes the extreme end next the river, is cm> 
ously shaped, like a wave of stupendous size, about 
to discharge itself on the vadley beneath, and 
is visible for many miles in the westerly direc¬ 
tion. 

But the identifying, and fixing astronomically 
this interesting and hitherto questionable site, were 
not the only objects that took the expedition a cir¬ 
cuit of some 260 miles, through a positively dan¬ 
gerous, not to say a hostile country. We had as 
usual to reconcile some of the dogmas of the early 
geographers with the explorations of modem dis¬ 
coverers, or as very frequently occurred, as in the 
case of the sources of the ryramus, of which 1 
bad the pleasure of treating in this magazine, a 
short time since, disprove them altogether. In the 
present instance, baa we been knocked on the head 
by the disafifected mountaineers, our best thanks 
would have been due to an ancient gentleman of 
the very euphonious name of Pomponiiis Mela, 
partially corroborated, and wholly mi^tified as his 
assertion had been by one Pliny, sufficiently so as 
to induce the industrious D'Anville to sever the 
knot he could not unloose by first removing a chain 
of mountains, the Amanus, above one hundred 
miles, and then re-christening them by the name 
of Taurus; but to a gentleman who managed to 
distend the width of the peninsula a whole degree 
of latitude, this was not a very extraordinary exer¬ 
tion of ingenuity. 

The expression of Pomponios Mela, on which 
we were to experimentalize, was this, and be ti 
speaking of the liver Euphrates : ** It is now about 
to come (empty itsell) into these our seas, (the 
Mediterranean,) only that Taurus stands in the 
way."** And this appearing a very feasible objec¬ 
tion, the makers of maps, I had nearly called them 
geographers, give to the Euphrates an abrupt left- 
face at the point indicated—namely, Samosata, the 
capital of Commagena. So much for the couasi 
of the river, which at the period that that true pre¬ 
cursor of all that tends to science and civilization, 
the British flag, waved in peace at Bir, was, by 
Col. Chesney's officers, very satisfactorily adjusted; 
the point of recession from the westward being 
identified with the bend at Rum Kalali, some forty- 
five miles from Samosata. But the obstacle that 
caused this sudden bend was not so easily identi¬ 
fied. Pliny bad assured the map-makers that Tau¬ 
rus commenced at a place called Elegia, one hun¬ 
dred miles north of the bend in question, and, 
therefore, must, by virtue of an incontestible alM, 
be declared innocent of obstructing the puiposed 
emergence of Euphrates at the gulf of Issus. 
D'Anville, as I have said, at once entered a nok 

? ^osequi as regards Taurus, but willing to afiR>rd 
omponius as much corroboration as lay in his 
power, would needs obligingly drag the Amanus 
nearly an equal distance from an opposite quarter, 
to take the duty and blame of turning Euphrates 
upon himself. But my friend Mr. Ainsworth, 
while he will not allow of the mountain Amanusf 
being moved, on any pretext whatsoever, more 
efifectually serves the credit of Pomponius, and 

* “ Ni obstet Taurus, in nostra maria ventams.** 
t “ Amanus has no existence west of Qanr Tagb.*^ 
Eof. Gesg. Jeer. 
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reconciles him to Pliny by referring the bend of Eu¬ 
phrates as caused by Taurus from Samosata north¬ 
ward to the remarkable turn eastward at Melitene, 
so fixing the first ofience upon the first accused, 
and leaving the onus of the second ofience to the 
rocky formation of upper Syria. Unable to trace 
the downward course of the great river from Ele- 
gia, or Melitene,* through, or rather around, the 
foot of Eastern Taurus, we had nothing for it but 
to attain the point of its exit, Juliopolis, and there 
ascertain the existence of certain rapids or falls 
which were wanting to complete the identity ques¬ 
tioned ; and finally commence from that point a 
downward survey that was at its termination at 
Bir to bring our labors into connection with those 
pf the Euphrates expedition. 

It took the expedition ten days to describe the 
northern foot of this part of Taurus, penetrate the 
range, and in like manner skirt the southern ac¬ 
clivities ; at the end of which time, namely, June 
8th, 1839, we found ourselves within one day’s 
march of the rock fortress of Gergen, but among 
a people so openly disafiected, that the very Ko- 
was, sent for our guidance and protection by the 
governor of Adiyam&n, drew bridle, and refused 
us the light of his very dark countenance any 
longer in those perilous confines. “Two other 
Kowasses,” he asserted, “ were here awaiting an 
opportunity of return, and it was his intention to 
make a third.” He had previously made many 
attempts to lure us from what he deemed our 
doom, so we bade him orraloo^ or “ good journey,” 
and commenced setting up our tent in an (men 
space near the fountain. The Kurd Boyah Beg 
declared he had no control over his nominal sub¬ 
jects, and the barefaced robberies they perpetrated 
and attempted certainly tended to prove his asser¬ 
tion, among which the most impu(lent was the old 
gentleman’s openly demanding one of the chro¬ 
nometers. “You English and Russians,” said he, 
—a strange association that frequently obtains in 
the interior—“ once held this country, and you 
look to hold it again. Do you think that while 
we can prevent you from writing all about us, (he 
meant making charts,) we are to be passed with¬ 
out backsheish 1” The extortion peremptorily re¬ 
jected, he had nothing for it but to threaten the 
\tithdrawal of his patronage, and we should then 
have to find our way without guide, or guard. 
We accepted the alternative, and accordingly at 
early dawn, having had to rescue by force a few 
trifling articles the Moolah had purloined, we, with 
our single Sourigee, and Macedonian servant, who 
was but a lad, shook the dust off our feet against 
Tokfiriz, and made in a north-easterly direction. 
But this is a land where everything at that time, 
lusd no doubt it i^ the same now, must be done 
with the strong hand. The Boyah had refused us 
a mounted guide under about 8/. sterling, and a 
foot one at any price; but he told us that if we 
felt justified, which means strong enough, we 
might compel any one we pleased to act in that 
capacity. We cared not to essay the power we 
had whUe in the village of his unpropitiated wor¬ 
ship, but from the next we came to, which had no 
great man to apply to, we failed not to avail our¬ 
selves of his suggestion, and pressed a native for 

* Not from the unpossabUity of the mountain, for a 
tract is said still to exist, but from the positive refusal of 
the Turks to venture among the Kurds. The Baron 
Mulhach contrived to pass throi^h on a rafi, but we had 
not heard of it at the time. moreover was in the 
service of the Porte, and in personal communication with 
Hafiz Pacha. 


the nonce, but soon finding that, though we could 
compel his ^rvice, we could not his candor, and 
that he was {lositively misleading us, he was per¬ 
emptorily cashiered on the mountain side, with 
the usual compliment to his mother, and some 
heavy blows on his head and shoulders. 

The appearance of five well-armed horsemen 
conducting three well-loaded mules, in a country 
where nothing but the actual presence of six troops 
of dragoons a few months previously had been able 
to exact a nominal subjection, and within three 
miles of Khacter, a stronghold the Osmanli had 
failed to reduce, caused naturally a very consider¬ 
able sensation among the chivalry of these thieving 
hordes, and more than one well-mounted spearman 
neared us in ireful reconnoitre ; but our inarching 
without guide or Kowas full upon Gergen, known 
next to Khacter to be the head-quarters of the dis¬ 
afiected, puzzled them much, and probably induced 
them to believe that we were on good terms with 
the insurgents, and for my own part I can easily 
believe that the presence of a few armed Turks is 
more likely to give a far mater moral ofience to 
such a people than is likely to be made up for by 
any physical defence they would a^rd were a col¬ 
lision to take place. 

Before ascending the stony height that com¬ 
manded and led down immediately upon Gergen, 
we halted at the village of Oldish, inhabited partly 
by Kurds, partly by Armenians, some of whom 
w'ent armed, and to see Christians with ofiensive 
weapons is not an unusual sight; still their port 
and demeanor were very different from those of 
the Kurds, who in these parts are perhaps, in re¬ 
gard to dress and warlike bearing, to be seen to 
the greater advantage than anywhere else ; not a 
man is ever found without his long-barrelled ^n, 
handsomely if not richly inlaid, the use of which 
he is so well known to be perfect in, that he is 
never allowed to carry it into the towns of Bir, 
Adiyaman, Besni, or Malatya, nor, indeed, 
through any district in proper subjection. The 
dress is becoming and suitable; made, with the 
exception of loose shirt sleeves, to set everywhere 
nearly close to the person, the breast gathered into 
numerous receptacles for the cartridge. The tur¬ 
ban is white, small, and close-fitting. In height, 
the Kurd generally approaches the gigantic, 
though seldom very robust, with, as far as my 
own observation went, a cmuntenance indicating 
ferocity and cunning rather than courage; indeed, 
I have had more than one opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing the test, and forming very unfavorable 
opinions in relation to this quality. 

The Armenians could hardly believe that w'e 
were Christian Franks, coming voluntarily among 
their rocks in search of objects of philosophical in¬ 
terest, and archaeological remains. With respect to 
the former, they could give us little information, 
for they seldom travelled, from fear of their com¬ 
patriots, the Kurds, who, as I have observed, 
coufine themselves almost entirely to highway 
practice, and seldom break through and steal. 
But in regard to antiquities, they ap^ared, owing 
to the tradition of their priests, to be better in¬ 
formed, and boldly announced themselves the 
aborigines of the country, and expressed a hope 
that the day was not far off when thi^ should no 
longer be held an inferior people. .They seemed 
to have nothing else to complain of. 

The object, next to a broken menareh of a ruined 
Jami, that most bespoke our attention ^ on descend¬ 
ing the steep road-way, was an ancient and not 
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unpicturesque fountain, at which was gathered, in 
considerable numbers, the fair of Juliupolis, apart 
from whom, upon a green sward, sat the deputy- 
governor of the place, surrounded by his Kurd 
friends,—subjects we soon found he had none; 
and, indeed, it was on account of their avowed 
disinclination to, and impatience of, any sort of 
government, that he found himself locum tenens, 
his superior having betaken himself to head¬ 
quarters with an account of his grievances. 

While Rassam rode up to the admiring circle, 
we pushed through the town, and took up, as 
usual, a position on a spot that admitted of a 
proper cordon de surveillance being maintained. 
The deputy commenced the dialogue, the usual 
salutations being exchanged. 

“Who followsmeaning, I believe, what 
force. 

“ No one.” 

“ Head of my father! what come ye here for?” 

“ To visit you—wherefore I come to put our¬ 
selves under your care—where shall we pitch Uie 
tent?” 

The governor started to his feet, and the Kurds 
exchanged looks that were easily interpreted. 
But that best of all diplomatists for such purjioses, 
Rassam, continued in the same strain, suiting the 
language and idiom to his hearers. “ We have a 
firman from Stamboul,” their faces lowered, “ but 
we never show it to the Kurds; why should we?” 
their countenances brightened; “ we go to them 
as friends, not as masters, and we always leceoe 
them as friends.” 

The word I here express in italics, was suitably 
accented, and had its effect. “ Do you think,” he 
continued, with admirable tact, “ we could not 
have come when the army was here, if we wanted 
protection ?” 

“ Let the tent be put up where it is,” sighed 
the deputy; “ ten men would not be able to guard 
yon half an hour from this place.” 

We lost no time in effecting our encampment; 
meanwhile, the deputy held a consultation, which 
was of a stormy character, and protracted until a 
late hour. The purport, there can be no doubt, 
was as to what sort of claim we had upon their 
protection and forbearance ; and, inversely, what 
sort of claim they had upon our effects. Fortu¬ 
nately, there were no less than three distinct tribes 
represented by the aggregate population of the 
place, and though they are not easily induced to 
take arms against each other, it is equally as un¬ 
usual to see them agree to a division of spoil, still 
less, for one tribe to abstain for the benefit of an¬ 
other ; owing to which feeling of policy, at the 
break up of the sederunt^ our friends, the Murderli, 
the Julerli and the Durgunli, sent, respectively, a 
guard to watch over our tent, which was the more 
satisfactory, as, immediately across the valley, the 
mountaineers professed no sort of obedience to any 
other law than their own lawless desires. Mean¬ 
while our sourigee, as soon as darkness veiled his 
movements, retraced his way through the pass, 
and made off for Adiyaman with his jaded horses. 

Early the next morning, we were visited by the 
Armenian priest and some of his congregation ; 
they put us in possession of the above facts, and 
strongly Orged our removing to an enclosed yard 
that encircled their neat place of worship ; but as 
this would be incompatible with our professed re¬ 
liance upon the Ku^s* sense of hospitality, Mr. 
A. declined it, at the same time telling them we 
deemed ourselves more likely to protect them than 


to need their protection, and such, indeed, eventa- 
ally proved to be the feet. 

llie disappearance of the sourigee and his cat¬ 
tle, threw us upon our own resources for the 
means of extrication from our present position. 
At first, it was supposed possible that a raft might 
be constructed, and Mr. Rassam descended into 
the lovely valley of Diriskd, in order to make 
proper inquiries. Left without an interpreter, our 
difficulties commenced in good earnest, and our 
friend, the Armenian churchman, the unfortunate 
first cause. That venerable gentleman, attended 
by two or three fine young fellows, well armed, 
but, as it subsequently appeared, not much dis¬ 
posed to use their weapons, was seated in the in¬ 
terior of the tent, Mr. A., seated at the post of 
honor, at his notes, doing bashi, or head-man, 
with very suitable gravity and indifference, when 
suddenly enters a clumsily-built fellow, of large 
dimensions, but no promise of activity about him, 
and taking up his form, as the hares call it, op¬ 
posite the Armenian, and on A.’s right hand, 
commenced some gibberish in the interrogatory 
key. 

“ What on earth is this uncouth animal asking 
for, Ainsworth ?” said I, who was shamming sen¬ 
try at the dour of the tent, after the manner of the 
Rifles. 

“ Hang me, if I either know or care,” returned 
he, continuing his avocation ; “ but I rather think 
he is asking the priest if we have let him into the 
secret as to where the gold is hidden, and he seems 
much displeased at the Armenian’s answer.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, ere the brown 
fist of the Kurd was closely entwined in the silvery 
beard of the Christian, and it required a pretty 
sharp remonstrance from the butt-end of that veri¬ 
table ultima ratio which I had in my hand, to effect 
a release and surrender. 

“ Here,” said my friend, starting suddenly to 
his feet, “ let’s have that ruffian out.” 

In a few minutes, each taking an arm of the 
astonished insulter, who was still seated on the 
ground, we carried him to the exterior of the tent, 
in like manner as I have seen children carry one 
another in a game called flower-pots. 

No sooner did he find himself reseated in a man¬ 
ner so unexpected, than, swallowing his surprise 
and indignation for the present, as well as he might, 
he threw a handful of dust upon his own turban, cast 
a look of comic moodiness at the tent, and made off 
for Gergen with great haste, on his arrival at which 
place, some sixty yards distant, I observed him 
enter the low-roofed dwelling near the Jami; I 
consequently returned to the interior, to report to 
my commanding officer, that he and I had laid 
violent hands on the moolah himself! I might 
have spared myself the trouble, for the abrupt and 
agitated departure of the Armenians, at nearly the 
same instant, had apprized him already oi the 
Thomas k Becket sort of deed we had committed. 

The poor Macedonian lad soon after came breath¬ 
less to the tent to assure us that great danger was 
to be apprehended, and request that he might 
be put in fighting order. This was not very 
easily effected, for Rassam had broken the only 
spare piece we had, so we had nothing for it but 
to fill his breast and girdle with pistols, after the 
manner of the East, and his warlike mind with 
promises of being allowed to join the melie when 
it once began, but at the same time strictly enjoin¬ 
ing him not to act offensively without oiders. I 
resumed my sentinel duties, and A. his papers, as 
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if nothing had occurred, though we both knew I 
weU that an interruption was at hand. I 

It had been arranged that whatever occurred, 
the field of operations should be this time in the 
open air, for the very sight of our effects we knew 
would prove incentive, and therefore I placed my¬ 
self full in the entrance; well assured I should 
have the rest of our force to my support when re¬ 
quired, and, as advised by my friend, who had 
seen much more of this sort of thing than I had, 
assumed an air of indifference, such as may at the 
moment I am writing be traced upon the features 
of her majesty’s private of the foot guards who 
may be protecting the Cadiz bomb in St. James’ 
Park. I cannot say, however, I felt quite as much 
at my ease. 

In about ten minutes the expelled and outraged 
moolah made his appearance once again, but fol¬ 
lowed closely by two huge mountaineers in full 
array. They talked loudly, and laughed, with 
the appearance of persons about to do something | 
of very great importance, but which would require 
but little exertion of their resources. The moolah 
made at once for the entrance, but when received 
by a cool shake of the head, without any other 
movement or intimation, he turned suddenly upon 
his gigantic /at/, and very probably proposed set¬ 
ting aside the veto I had given in a summary 
manner. They handled their muskets, I gave 
the signal, Ainsworth joined me, and there wo 
stood, two to two,—for we did not care to call 
up our pistol-brigade, and the moolah, save an 
outrageously assassin-looking knife, was unarmed, 
—^regarding one another with the curious expres¬ 
sion of men very desirous of ascertaining one an¬ 
other’s intentions. Much blustering now com¬ 
menced on their parts, and more than once were 
their pieces brought to the make-ready, but ours 
. coming ever to the same position at the same in¬ 
stant, and from their shortness having their noz¬ 
zles brought much nearer to their persons than 
theirs to ours, they as offen recovered them. 

The grand complaint, of course, was the indig¬ 
nity the clergy had been submitted to in the per¬ 
son of the vagabond priest, which we, as well as 
we could by signs, attributed to his pulling the 
other clerical’s beard. Kneeling upon the ground, 
the Mahommedan next pulled up handsful of grass 
by the roots, from which we concluded he was 
making promise of clearing the Armenian’s face in 
like manner in due time,—to which we did not 
feel ourselves called upon to offer any objection. 

Unable to intimidate us into affording them ac¬ 
cess to the interior, and not resolved just then to 
have recourse to the rt, they, after some fifteen 
minutes, fell back a short distance, and we, accord¬ 
ingly, in the military phrase, refused our right 
wing, by Mr. A. quietly resuming his seat, and 
telling me, confidentially, they might go to Kur¬ 
distan, or. some confines or other, whither the expe¬ 
dition had not yet penetrated. 

Ball practice is a very pretty amusement, even if 
one is merely a spectator, and not the artiste him¬ 
self; but when by any circumstance a person be¬ 
comes associated with the subject practised upon, 
or the end aimed at, I cannot but confess that all 
s^pathy with the play or players is at once dis¬ 
sipated. At a less distance than thirty yards the 
moolah and his friends hastily threw together 
some of the debris of the huge limestone mass that 
towered above our heads, and resting their long 
barrels thereon, they commenced as leisurely as 
may be imagined, bl^ng away, not at me, exact¬ 


ly, nor the tent, but at stones, sticks, and other 
objects, at a most unpleasant propinquity. Their 
object I was soon assured, both by Ainsworth from 
the interior and from my own observation, was 
merely to make display of their own abilities and 
try our nerves; but it assuredly was a test I could 
well have been spared. The moolah himself, taking 
one of the guns, commenced firing, and after satis¬ 
fying himself of the correctness of his aim, he 
yelled the words ^^Sabatan^ sabatan^^' (to-morrow, 
to-morrow,) with unmistakable emphasis. After 
some time I espied Rassam in the distance, return¬ 
ing from his fruitless expedition in search of a 
raft, and never, I expect, was a relief more heart¬ 
ily welcomed. 

After a short conference with us our friend 
joined the irate Kurds, who had been joined by 
many more, eager to see them put their threats 
in execution of exterminating the Giaours. He, 
with as much indifference as if nothing had occur¬ 
red, proposed their accompanying him to the 
town, when he would tell them something. They 
consented, but with the petulancy of ignorance 
actually had recourse to their fire-arms to maintain 
the right of precedence during that short proces¬ 
sion ! Rassra got over the difficulty very sidroitly 
by seizing the fellow’s elbow, and hurrying him 
off with the word **barrabas,'* (together.) And 
so th^y went to the deputy’s, by means of whose 
mediation,—he had been handsomely propitiated 
already,—a sort of reconciliation was effected, 
and, what was of greater importance, an agree¬ 
ment made with mule-owners for transport of 
our effects down Euphrates, as far as the Ser 
Askar’s head-quarters at Bir. The moolah, how¬ 
ever, would not come into the treaty, but most 
furiously, and probably with sincerity, promised to 
intercept our march were the whole Douanli to be 
with 08 . As our new allies would be obliged to 
leave their arms behind them, this appeared a very 
probable conjuncture; but to have purchased his 
forbearance would have been to have put ourselves 
under contribution to every long rifle in the coun¬ 
try,—so his threats, and those of his lengthy 
friends were received with contempt, and retorted 
with defiance. 

This affair over, and the mid-day observations 
taken, which of course was considered part of the 
gold-finding process, we ventured to visit the very 
remarkable castle, which is approached by a wooden 
bridge, forty feet in length, over an artificial chasm 
of ^reat depth. In the interior we found many in¬ 
scriptions, and two fantastically-shaped pieces of 
ordnance (about nine-pounders.) These we set 
down as souvenirs of that inhuman wretch, Ti- 
mour, who thought proper to cross Euphrates in 
this place, though, as I have said before, quite out 
of the ro^ from any place, anywhere. But one 
of the principal uses to which we had destined the 
lofty parapets of Juliopolis was a round of bear¬ 
ings, a series of solar observations, and such infor¬ 
mation as we could pick up relative to rapids, ed¬ 
dies, and whirlpools, all tending to the one great 
fact in physical geography,—the sudden turning 
aside of the intent of the great river. 

And here we stood upon a point indicating the 
south-eastern extremity of Taurus, and beneath us - 
rolled the incessant stream of Euphrates, just re- - 
covered from his first repulse at Elegia, and de¬ 
scribing a semi-circle around that range’s base,, 
making for the second attempt at Rum Kalah. 

The rapids, whose existence were alone wanted; 
to complete the case, and effect the perfect recouf- 
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oUiation between the aneients, and also between 
their assertions and the actual conformation of the 
earth’s surface, we heard much of, and a Tery 
gentle one was perceptible from the castle’s height, 
but it was not until we had crossed the river, swim* 
ming our horses and mules, and made two days’ 
murney along the Mesopotamian bank, that the 
larger rapids were perceived and properly fixed in 
hy^ograpby. 


From Hood’f Magadne. 
THE LESSON OF THB LOUVRE. 


Where bng forsaken eides 
And temples sculptured o’er 
With tales and deeds of other days. 
Which man might read no more. 
Perchanoe like him whose minstrel art 
His own sad requiem song, 

Some prophet chord in that deep heart 
With answering echoes rung. 

To words that o’er its silence swept 
With dark and boding power: 

Ah ! well if Memory’s page had kept 
The lesson of that hoot! 


He stood amid the proudest spoils 
That ever warrior won, 

Where brightly fell the parting smiles 
Of summer’s setting sun ; 

Upon his country’s Louvre, 

Whose glorious solitude 

Was shared by one that well might share 

A monarch’s loftiest mood. 

Around him stood the matchless shapes 
Of Grecian song and thought! 

Whose glory Time could ne’er eclipse 
By all the change he brought. 

The scenes of splendor, love, and power. 

Which art or genius’ hand 

Had given to palace, fane, and tower. 

Of East or Western land. 

On canvass bright and marble fair 
That haughty glance was thrown ; 

But long it paused in rapture where 
One stately statue shone. 

It is Immortal!” said the sage, 

Through time, and change, and tears, 

That form will last undimmed by age, 

A thousand glorious years!” 

The gazer turned with kindled eye 
And smile of kingly scorn : 

“ Is this the Immortality 
To which our hopes were bom ? 

The aim of every restless heart. 

On wildest wave and coast? 

The Patriot’s dream, the Poet’s part; 

The Sage and Warrior’s boast? 

Was it for this the nations grew 
So great in power and fame ? 

And Earth’s unrivalled conquerors too— 

Was it for this they came ? 

Is this the purchase and reward 
Of all the countless cost, 

Which Hope hath given, which Time hath shared, 
Which Life and Love have lost! 

Oh mighty were the deeds of men, 

When human faith was strong. 

To fling on Fame’s bright altar then, 

The spoils of sword and song. 

For some, as saintly sages say, 

Have offered there the bliss 
And glory of Eternity— 

And was it all for this?” 

So spake the Sun of Gallic fame, 

When, o’er his glory’s noon. 

No dimly distant shadow came. 

Of clouds to burst so soon. 

But o’er that crowned and laurelled brow, 

There past a shade the while ; 

That dimmed the dark eyes’ haughty glow, 

And quenched the scornful smile. 

Perchance his memory wandered back 
To Egypt’s deserts vast, 

Across whose sands his conquering track 
Its early glory cast. 


It is said that Bonaparte, when in the zenith of 
his power, walking one day with Denon in the 
Louvre, and hearing him say that a statue which 
both admired was immortal, inquired bow long it 
would last; to which Denon answered, probably a 
thousand years; he said, ” And is this what you 
call immortal ?” 

Feamcbs Brown. 


From the Atheiurum. 

Fads and FidwnSy illustrative of Oriental Charao- 
ter. By Mrs. Postans. 3 vols. Allen & Co. 

Mrs. Postans has already made herself pleas¬ 
antly conspicuous among the English ladies who 
have written concerning their travels, by her 
works on “ Cutch,” and ” Western India.” She 
seems, in some measure, to have succeeded to the 
literary services of Miss Emma Roberts; like 
that lady, she describes the features of Oriental 


life falling under the sphere of feminine observa¬ 
tion, with ease and good humor. No fine-ladyisin 
obtrudes itself; we are plagued with no talk about 
fatigues and sacrifices—nor with nany eostasiea. 
The “ facts,” however, are more to our taste than 
the ” fictions.” What Mrs. Postans judiciously 
observes with regard to the confection of a curry, 
Implies also, in great measure, to the Orient 
tale:—^to be thoroughly successful, it should he 
made by a native on the spot; the sprighUy ro¬ 
mances of Mr. Morier being the exception which 
proves the rule. Poonah and its neighborhood, 
during the rains—” that strange season of damp, 
mildew, and sociability;” Sindh and its leooUeo- 
tions, comprising its tribute*levier of the Ameen, 
its filthy merchant worth a lac of rupees, its peer, 
(saint,) its believers in the philosopher’s stone, its 
rose gardens, and its jugglers, furnish forth amus¬ 
ing papers. Then we have pleasant gossip touch¬ 
ing ” Cairo and characteristics,” whi^ those whs 
are curious in the collection of evidence may read 
together with the experiences of the English¬ 
woman in Egypt,”—”Outstation Life;” a peep 
at Alexandria; a trip to Thebes; notes on a voy¬ 
age down the Nile; an energetic recommendation 
of Bombay to all disposed to winter abroad; (what 
would the old travellers, could they be conseioiis, 
say to such familiar treatment of places, feh in 
their day to be almost as distant as Dream-land!) 
a glimpse at Aden,—a day at Syracuse,—a pasa* 
ing tribute gracefully paid to the tomb beneath lha 
willow at St. Helena:—such variety ate the 
contents of th^ volumes. An extract, we thfatk. 
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will recommend the nanoer of their author as a 
aketcher: this being taken from her visit to the 
crocodile mummy-pits of Maabdeh ;— 

“ The entrance to the mummy-pit we found to 
be simply a perpendicular hole, cut in the lime¬ 
stone hill, about fifteen feet deep, the sides irregu¬ 
lar blocks, and without any means for descent but 
fissures which occur among them. Having lighted 
candles, secured the phosphorus>box, in case of 
the lights being extinguished by bats, and re¬ 
moved the coverings from our heads, we, one by 
one, lowered ourselves down the mouth of the pit, 
and perceived an opening in the rocks leading 
from the left. This gallery, originally high 
enough, no doubt, for people to traverse with con¬ 
venience, was so choked up by sand, which had 
drifted down from the mouth of the pit, and by 
the falling of blocks of stone from above, that it 
seemed almost impassable ; but the Arabs urgeS 
us on, and with one before us, followed by Yous- 
souf, both bearing candles, ourselves next, and 
two more guides bringing up the rear, also with 
lights, we all on hands and knees commenced our 
investigations. It would never do to confess to 
feeling nervous in such a situation, and yet it was 
&r from pleasant to find ourselves gradually losing 
the glimmering of daylight which stream^ down 
the aperture of the rock, with intense darkness 
and an unknown road before us, and our way per¬ 
petually blocked by stones, whose angularity was 
sufficiently evident as we crawled over them; but 
it was possible stUl to advance, and as the passage 
seemed clear of bats, we had, as explorers of a 
mummy-pit, nothing reasonably to complain of. 
Soon, however, the guides motioned us to lie fiat, 
as the roof was lower, and the blocks of stone 
sharp above us; so thus, serpentrwise, with our 
faces close to the ground, we drew and worked 
ourselves round windings in the gallery and along 
shifting sand and stones, in a dose, hot atmos¬ 
phere, unvisited by the light of day, until we found 
ourselves in a chamber some fifteen feet high. 
The whole of the mummies, whatever they might 
have been, were removed from here, but the rocky 
floor was covered with fragments of human and 
other bones, some completely pulverised. The 
size of this chamber probably, in its greatest ex¬ 
tent, is forty feet, and wholly stalactical, but 
blackened with the oil and smoke of torches, and 
to the right-hand lies an enormous block of stone, 
a portion evidently of the roof. Opposite to the 
opening leading to the first gallery, we found 
another: and, our zeal a little increa^ by having 
seen this large chamber, we again adopted our 
crawling position, and found a gallery to >^ich 
the sand of the mountain had not penetrated, it is 
true, but which was more difficult to traverse than 
the first, in consequence of the huge blocks which 
had fallen from the roof, and in large masses 
ohstmoted the way. The heat here, too, was 
oonsiderably greater, and the impurity of the at^ 
xaosphere sensibly felt, producing headache and 
oppression of the chest: the candles (for we had 
no torches) gave but a dim uncertain light, and 
we were a long way ^m our point of entrance, 
while fresh in our memory was the story of Mr. 
Legh’s Arab guides, who, as they preced^ him in 
these galleries, fell dead firom the efliects of mephi¬ 
tic vapors. None of these circumstances were I 
very encouraging, and working along for a hun¬ 
dred yards on hands and knees is rather a tiring 
method of advancing^ particularly with a road 
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rugged and winding as this was. But still the 
crocodiles had not been seen; the end had not 
been accomplished; retreat, therefore, was im« 
possible, and on went the party, until the end of 
the gallery appeared completely blocked up by 
a huge stone or ledge across it. On near approach, 
however, the difficulty vanished, and an aperture 
appeared sufficiently large for the entrance of each 
person singly, and in a horizontal position ; but 
here bats in millions came rushing forth, shrieking 
like prisoned demons, and striking in blind terror 
against everything in their way. Fortunately, our 
people had brought the lantern, or the whole 
party, unprepared for this, and unable to trace 
the windings of the galleries in darkness and 
alarm, might have been inclosed forever in this 
fearful place, and become subjects of curiosity and 
wonder to the antiquaries of future times. Our 
more provident party still pressed on, dismayed 
but for a moment by the scared and hateful birds, 
who, with a loud rushing noise, were hurrying 
from us to the outer chamber. This third gallery 
led to a spacious apartment, similar to that we 
had left, and, like it, empty, with an opening to the 
right and left. The guide paused for a moment, 
and took that to the left, which led to another gal¬ 
lery, as close and narrow as the rest, the same, 
as we conjectured, from which Mr. Legh and bia 
party were constrained to turn, and where his 
Arabs perished. Soon, the dragoman, who was 
in advance of the party, stopped; something im¬ 
peded his progress; and, on inquiry, we found it 
to be a human body, not in a mummied state, bat 
the skin quite dry, and resembling rather wood 
than a thing which bad once possessed life and 
animation. A few steps further, a second body 
lay similarly across the gallery, and this Youssouf 
also moved aside before the party could advance, 
leaving the conviction that both were, in fact, the 
bodies of the poor Arabs. • • Mr. Legh and 
his companions escaped from this gallery to be 
hunted for murder, by the Arabs of Maabdeh and 
Manfaloot, and as narrowly avoided that fate as 
they did the mephitic vapor of the pit: yet had 
they not reached the chamber of crocodiles, nor 
seen a mummy. Our pwple, however, no way 
daunted by the dead bodies, now removed from 
the path, crept on; and at length all were rs- 
warded by entering a chamber, as large as the two 
first, but not more than six feet high, in oonso* 
quence of the floor being filled up to a considera¬ 
ble depth by stones and rubbish. Here, then, 
were the long-sought mummies. On every side 
bodies piled on bodies lay, enveloped in mats, cof> 
finless, bat apparently undisturbed from the time 
of burial. Youssoof unrolling two or three, cere¬ 
cloths were found beneath the mats, and bundles 
of small mammied crocodiles bound up with the 
bodies, some on either side, and otbere on the 
chest, in the place where the searabei are com¬ 
monly placed. The size of these crocodiles was 
singularly small, but the contrast in size between 
the creature when very young and when full- 
grown is one of its peculiar characteristics, the 
egg it lays not being larger than that of a goose. 
The crocodiles we found were perfectly preserved, 
even to the teeth and feet; bat still, no one’s sat¬ 
isfaction was complete until, in a small chamber 
opening from the large one, was discovered a huge 
foil-grown crocodile, peifectly preserved, the 
genius loci* The aperture in front of the cham¬ 
ber was now much less than the body of the croc¬ 
odile, so that be was safe from the chance of being 
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dragged from his honorable retreat, by com¬ 
mon means at least. But all was gained, and on 
bands and knees the whole party commenced their 
backward course full of triumph, and yet not sorry 
to leave doubt and apprehension, bats and dark¬ 
ness, mummies and dead Arabs, all behind; and 
pleasant indeed, at the end of the serpentine wind¬ 
ings, was it to catch a glimpse of sunshine, to feel 
a breath of pure air, and at length to emerge from 
this loathsome pit, and stand erect, safe from the 
mephitic vapors and atmosphere of death.” 

We hope to hear more of the East and its mat¬ 
ters, from one so enterprising and so unaHected as 
Mrs. Postans. Will none of our English ladies. 
Mistress of (themselves) though China fall, 

tell us something about the in-comings, and out¬ 
goings of those skreen and tea-cup inmates of 
their boudoirs at home—^the natives of the Celes¬ 
tial Empire t 


From the Examiner, August 24. 

MOROCCO AND TAHITI. 

The doings of the French are beginning seri¬ 
ously to stir John BulPs temper. That personage 
has evidently hitherto declined to believe that his 
neighbor menanced either his pride or his inter¬ 
ests. It was not possible that all the blood and 
the treasure and the triumph, expended and won, 
and recorded on the marble of great monuments 
and the paper of Bank books should so soon count 
for nothing, and that the great work of 1815 was 
to recommence in 1845. Are Trafalgar and Wa¬ 
terloo to be fought over again 1 Truly, if battles 
produce such brief results, and victories afford but 
the short-lived crop of a quarter of a century’s 
repose, are they worth the great outlay and efforts 
spent upon them? 

These and a hundred other analogous reflections 
forbade John Bull to think the war cry at home or 
abroad as serious. The reasons given for these 
war alarms were too remote and occult for him. 
Our influence in the Mediterranean, the necessity 
of preventing a pacha of Egypt from possessing 
and fortifying the coasts and mountains of Syria— 
for such political ends as these John Bull cared no 
more than he did for Birmah or the Punjaub. 
Eighteen hundred and forty was a politician quar¬ 
rel, not a national one. A great country cannot 
make a little war, said the Duke. He should have 
said a free country: for there, nothing so impor¬ 
tant as war can be resolved upon without the 
popular feeling entering into it, and that can¬ 
not be little or half serious. It was Lord Pal¬ 
merston’s misfortune rather than his fliult that he 
entered upon wars, or something approaching to 
them, without the popular feeling ^ing aroused 
or wound up to sympathize with them; so that 
even success brought no credit, and victory no 
laurels. 

The ghost of a quarrel which agitated diploma- 
^ts and ruflied the money market, without mov¬ 
ing popular depths, in 1840, increa^ John Bull’s 
apathy. The swagger of the French contrasted 
with their acquiescence; the volume of their 
journalists’ talk, and the nutshell mto which their 
resistance shrunk, flung discredit upon such wri¬ 
ters as represented the French to be menacing or 
dangerous rivals. And these writers, or speak¬ 


ers, in continuing the war, or rather the defianoe 
cry, carried less and less sympathy with them* 
And somehow or another, all through the discus¬ 
sions and bickerings respecting the abuse of the 
Right of Search, the mass of the English pub¬ 
lic was not disposed to consider French com¬ 
plaints as altogether unfounded and malicious, 
or to visit their acrimony with retaliation or ven¬ 
geance. 

The events of Tahiti and of Morocco are, if 
not of a more serious nature, at least such as come 
more home, and excite hitherto unstirred fibres of 
national jealousy. In Tahiti the French have 
inflicted upon us a national insult. After taking 
possession of an island, christianized and governed 
by OUT missionaries; an island which could not be 
a source of power or wealth to its possessors, but 
merely of annoyance to rivals ; they have straight 
put in activity this power of annoyance for the 
most childish and most quarrelsome motives. The 
entire series of acts of the French in Tahiti, from 
first to last, is too ludicrous for serious invective. 
Voltaire alone, in the style of his inimitable tales, 
could do justice to such acts in recounting them. 
And, for our own parts, we never could contem¬ 
plate, much less criticise them, without unextio- 
guishable laughter. The French authorities and 
commander must indeed have had a consciousness 
of the same kind. They must have been aware 
that they were enacting a farce upon a very dimin¬ 
utive scene and scale, and that to save themselves 
from being regarded at present and handed down 
to the future as Jackpuddings, it was absolutely 
requisite to throw a spice of the serious and the 
tragic into their proceedings. They probably had 
heard of Sir Rotert Peel’s monster indictment of 
the Irish in the persons of some chiefs. At any 
rate, the French invented something like this, for 
they indicted, after this fashion, four chiefs of the 
crime of reading a letter of Mr. Pritchard’s. The 
Tahitian chiefs, less obsequious than the Irish 

f rinces of Repeal, refused to surrender; and the 
’rench took their revenge upon the British con¬ 
sul, Pritchard being the only victim they could 
catch; besides sending grape-shot from the can¬ 
non’s mouth at the poor islanders, a race that 
has ever been ruled by a rush or by the prayer- 
book. 

The two governments will no doubt back out of 
this scrape. Mr. Pritchard having come home, has 
obviated the diflSculty of recall, and Lord Aberdeen 
is not the man to send him out again. M. Guizot 
on his part will make reparation, and if his friends 
talk big, it is only for the sake of bargaining and 
negotiating this reparation in as mild a way as 
poss^le. Mons. d’Aubigny will be recalled, and 
Mr. Pritchard will be daubed with some French 
diplomatic ointment:—a sorry salve for Exeter 
h^l. But the matter does not end here. The 
nation will remember the insult offered to its 
consol, even though the government pass it over. 
And large religious bodies, with the depth and irri¬ 
tability of theological memories, will remember it 
also. And thus seeds have been sown, and temr 
pers roused, to render war unfortunately popular 
and possible, should fresh provocations arise. 

It is much to be feared that these will not be 
wanting. Rivalry to England is almost the only 
nerve that remains strung of the French mind. All 
love of liberty at home or abroad has vanished. 
The Orleans rule has disgusted even liberals with 
that, and military glory has become the only hope 
and aim. Had Napoleon bequeathed or ordaioM 
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B ^vernmeot in France, for the restoration of his 
own policy and the resuscitation of his own pecu¬ 
liar ideas and spirit, he could have nothing more 
effectual than Louis Philippe has done. The reign 
of the real Napoleon disgusted the nation with war, 
and taught it to prize the blessings of freedom and 
of peace. The reign of the Napoleon of Peace has 
had the effect of totally disgusting the nation with 
peace, and of training the French to the nature 
of war-dogs, to be held in leash for the moment, 
but inevitably to dash one day or other at the 
throats of every neighbor and passer-by. To ex¬ 
pect that a population thus taught and reared, can 
ever turn seriously and steadily to the arts of 
peace, or keep to the practice of constitutional free¬ 
dom, becomes more and more difficult. We had 
once hoped to have the French as allies in the ex¬ 
tension of freedom. We now see what Louis 
Philippe has achieved in Spain—a des^tism more 
fearful than that imposed by the elder Bourbons in 
1823. There was once a hope, that the extension 
of French influence and arms, however menacing, 
would at least be favorable to freedom and civiliza¬ 
tion. . Yet a French revolution achieved in the 
Spanish government, has proved as fatal to free¬ 
dom as if Cossacks had overrun the Peninsula. 
More freedom and independence have been left to 
Wallachia than to Spain. 

Whilst the French are thus retrograding in 
liberal spirit, the Germans, we hope, are becoming 
more enlightened. They have made great pro¬ 
gress in achieving unity. They have representa¬ 
tive bodies for commercial purposes. Municipal 
freedom is gaining ground. And although at the 
present moment the Prussian government looks 
oack to despotism, whilst the Austrian is station¬ 
ary, still the public mind and the wealth of the 
middle classes are expanding so rapidly and mani¬ 
festly, that some great result must follow. The 
movement, such as it is, and will be, is German, 
and cannot be repressed. It prefers delay and 
present resignation to seeking aid from the French. 
We therefore need no longer look to France, as in 
any way likely to extend liberty or liberal ideas. 
And those amongst us, who pardoned Napoleon 
his despotism and his dragoons, because his arms 
dispelled old regimes and aristocracies, have no 
longer a fair excuse for Gallomania. The spring 
and source of each country's regeneration must 
DOW be sought for in itself. The world is sick of 
political propagandism, and puts neither hope nor 
trust in the experiment. No one, therefore, can 
look now to France, as many high-minded, enthu¬ 
siastic, and mistaken men did fifty years ago, and 
even much later. 

The French themselves, indeed, seem to have 
come to a conviction that their mission is no longer 
to dominate or regenerate Europe. They have 
ceased addressing provocations to continental pow¬ 
ers. We never hear a word from their press or 
in their chambers against the despotism of Austria 
or Prussia. Their protest for Poland amnst 
Russia is but a repetition of an old form. They 
seem, on the contrary, to have arrived at the 
opinion that their duties, aims, and future career 
are henceforth to be marine and transmarine. An 
empire beyond the Rhine, or even to its banks, 
they have found too difficult to achieve—they 
abandon it. And they have hit upon the easier 
task of subduing and overthrowing the barbarians 
of uncivilized and far continents. Instead of com¬ 
bating the Austrian on the Alps, they have chosen 
a more convenient foe in the amiable islanders of 


the Pacific; and instead of driving the Russian ox 
the Prussian from ^hine, Elbe, or Vistula, they 
achieve victories over Arab tribes, and make facile 
campaigns amongst the poor, decadent Moors of 
the Atlas. 

It is thus the French have thrown themselves 
into a line of policy which brings them into eternal 
collision with us; and it is impossible not to fore¬ 
see a naval struggle between the countries as no 
longer a contingency but a probability. We, of 
course, must be the acceptors, not the makers of 
any defiance of the kind. We must be prepared 
to undergo the necessities of war, not seek either 
its glories or advantages. We are passive, con¬ 
tented with the statu quo, and merely want to let 
things be. The French are not so contented,— 
they would blot out past and present. They are 
discontented with the award of Providence, which 
thirty years back condemned France to be con¬ 
tented with its ancient limits and with moderate 
freedom. They want to change all this; to sub¬ 
stitute a new arrangement of the globe. A new 
trial of arms must, we fear, inflict justice on the 
unreasonably discontented. 

Our fears, however, are for the future more than 
for the present. The war-party in France will be 
contented with having humbled Morocco, with 
having displayed the powerlessness of that empe¬ 
ror to sell the Arab tribes, and thereby established 
their own irresistible influence all over the Atlas; 
for amidst that nomad population there is no such 
thing as a frontier. Our envoy has persuaded the 
emperor to yield every demand of the French. In 
assisting at the concession and the bombardment 
of one of the Morocco towns we have, in Moorish 
eyes at least, consented to the assumption of em¬ 
pire by the French in North Africa. By all this 
the French will have gained sufficient advantages 
without looking for more. Their navy has got its 
bulletins, and will be covered with legions of 
honor; and Louis Philippe will come to England 
with an olive branch in his hat, to embrace our 
queen and shake hands with Lord Aberdeen. 

Such we look forward to as the end of the 
Morocco business; for the bluster of the tory 
prints clearly indicates that their patrons have 
already got the guarantees of peace in their 
pockets. 


From the Examiner, 31st of Aug. 
FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 


France at this moment presents the appearance 
of two faces under a hood to the eyes of our per¬ 
plexed politicians. Louis Philippe is all smiles; 
M. Guizot is all tears; Joinville himself is all 
compliments to our folks at Gibraltar: but with all 
this super suaviter in modo, the young prince has 
shown himself confoundedly fortiter in re. The 
prince said he should be delighted to make every 
concession in reality to England, but that conces¬ 
sion in seeming neither he nor his family could 
afford. He admitted that there was no use in his 
bombarding Tangier, and that Mogador was the 
vulnerable point to hit the emperor; but that if 
he passed over Tangier, the Paris press would say 
he was afraid of England; and so Tangier has 
been knocked about the ears of the Moors in con- 
pliment to the National. The occupation of Mo- 

f ador island is a piece of the same policy. The 
*rench have a common expression, frequently 
used in their Parliament, of whipping one person 
on the shoulders of another. They are now 
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whipping England upon the shoulders of Mo¬ 
rocco. 

Their supreme delight at present is the having 
stuck us into the same humiliating position into 
which they themselves fell in 1840. Determined 
on a bold series of bombardments and naval and 
military operations against their ally Mehemet, we 
persevered, despite their ill-temper and injunc¬ 
tions, tacitly dared them to try to stop os, and 
took Acre under their beards. They swallowed 
the mortification, but have not yet digested it; 
and now they have thrust us into the same posi¬ 
tion. They bombard, and subdue, and pummel a 
sovereign whom we would protect and cover. We 
intrigue, and implore, and menace as they did; 
but Joioville and Louis Philippe treat us as Na¬ 
pier and Lord Palmerston treated them. Lord 
Palmerston gave the French a hearty box on the 
ear in 1840, and now they are delighted to return 
the blow upon the cheek of a Wellington cabinet! 

The T^ papers are in funny diversity on the 
subject. The I*o$t proclaims war, and nothing 
less. The Herald peace at all price. And the 
Time$ peace one day and war the next. Mean¬ 
time we received the Prince de Joinville’s account 
of his doings, (which will be seen elsewhere,) very 
mild, very excusatory, promising to do no more 
bombardments, but to offer peace, and to evacuate 
the isle of Mogador as soon as satisfaction has 
been given. It is evidently destined to disarm our 
wrath; and the despatch seems concocted rather 
in M. Guizot’s office than on De Joinville’s quar¬ 
ter-deck. At ai^ rate it shows the wish of the 
French to go no further; and we see all probabil¬ 
ity of Lord Aberdeen shaking hands with Louis 
Philippe onoe more. 

PRINCE DE JOINVILLE AND HIS ACHIEVEMENTS. 

The homilies on peace which have appeared in 
some of the journals, though very excellent, are, 
we are inclined to believe, quite unnecessary. 
England presents no symptoms of a war fever. 
Her pulse beats temperately, and her mind main¬ 
tains its healthful action, in spite of the French 
victory in the Mediterranean over a few dismantled 
towers, and the great war in the Pacific with the 
unarm^ natives of a petty island. Our soldiers 
and sailors are naturally^ anxious for employment, 
and watch every cloud in the political horizon with 
the same kind of nervous anxiety that a farmer 
looks up to the sky in a season of drought, or that 
a physician inspects the bills of mortality in a 
period of confirmed health. But the general com¬ 
munity shares neither their desires nor expecta¬ 
tions. Fully conscious of the calamities with 
which the next great war must be attended—of 
the heavy guilt that will be on the head of the na¬ 
tion which prov(dces it, and of the fearful reckoning 
Europe will demand from the aggressor—we would 
never speak of war but as of the last alternative 
to which necessity may drive us, when all other 
means fail of preserving an honorable peace. In 
England there is no party resembling the war fac¬ 
tion of France. Wedo not think of dwelling on the 
injuries we could inflict on her commerce, or of 
^e opportunities we might have of ravaging her 
ooast and capturing her colonies. Our power to 
injure, or a rival’s comparative defenoelessness, 
we venture to predict, will never tempt us into a 
war of aggression and injustice. We do not care, 
in considering the question, to balance the chances 
of gain and loss. Our love of peace is rooted 
deeper than in considerations of convenience. But 


' in France the probability of hostilities is disensaed 
with the keen eagerness of desire, and the ablest 
and most moderate of their journals appeal to the 
prudence of the nation as sn argument for the eon- 
tinuance of peace rather than to any nobler senti¬ 
ment of public principle. They deprecate war, 
not on the high grounds of Christian policy, but 
because France is not yet quite prepaid for it— 
because it will be better for her to wait till she has 
strengthened her navy or contracted new alKances. 
They rarely dare to speak of the criminality of 
war, or to boldly denounce the frantic folly which 
would wrap the world in conflict for the gratifica¬ 
tion of that miserable vanity and brntal love of 
excitement which delight only in lists of killed and 
wounded. 

We cannot afford to be equally complaisant, or 
to follow the example of those journals here which 
seem fearful of expressing an honest opinion of 
recent French achievements lest it might give 
offence to the Parisian populace. We share hi no 
such apprehension, and think it not worth while te 
conceal the truth with the hope of conciliating their 
favor. We see no reason why plain speakiiig 
should be banished from the intercourse of nations. 
Flattery is as misplaced as insnlt. • ♦ • ♦ 

But the transaction will give rise to other and 
more cogent grounds of alarm. It will shake the 
confidence of England in the integrity of the 
French cabinet. In all the discussions which took 
place in our Houses of Parliament it was con¬ 
stantly afiSrmed by Lord Aberdeen and Sir R, 
Peel that the French government did not contem¬ 
plate war with Morocco—-that they required only 
compliance with their reasonable demands to m 
allowed to hold Algiers without invasion fxtmi the 
Morocco territory—and that the mediation of Eng¬ 
land would be accepted to negotiate the terms of t 
treaty. Yet the attack on Tangier was made with 
the full knowledge on the part of the prioee that 
Mr. Hay was continuing his negotiations. Whal 
course could be more directly calculated to throw 
dishonor on our minister, and to discredit his au¬ 
thority 1 

If peace with Morocco be really desired by the 
French government, they have taken an nnfoitn- 
nate course for securing it. Attacks on the poor 
sea-ports of Morocco may irritate the emperor, 
but cannot seriously wound him; and every soe* 
cessive act of hostility will bat tend to widen the 
breach between the two countries, and render aa 
accommodation more difficult. In that case it 
would be difficult to foresee the result. France, as 
the war continues, may increase her demand, and 
put forward claims of indemnity. Ports might be 
occupied until those claims are satisfied. It is 
from the beginning of affairs of this kind that se* 
rious consequences flow; and we sincerely bo^ 
that Lord Aberdeen will not let his confidence m 
the honesty of the French foreign-office blind him 
to the experience of the past, or lead him to foi^ 
get that French diplomacy has always been treach¬ 
erous. A trivial error now may leM to fatal con¬ 
sequences hereafler. We are persuaded that kii 
remonstrances will be treated whh respect in pro¬ 
portion to the boldness of his langua^ and the 
vigor and decision of his measures.— 

Aug. ^th. 


THE WAB MANIA IN PARIS. 

A GENTLEMAN long resident in the French capi¬ 
tal, and who has just returned to it after an ^ 
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•ence of some months, writes us in a letter dated 
Wednesday evening:— 

** I was in this capital during the excitement 
and agitation caused by the July treaty of 1840 ; 
but, greatly as the French were enraged against 
us on that occasion, their anger was nothing com¬ 
pared with the rabid violence I have witnessed 
since my arrival here. The exhibition of ‘ temper’ 
on the part of some of my old friends (as I thought 
them) has really pained me. In official quarters 
they affect composure as to the result of pending 
events, but the Anglomania amongst the masses is 
at its height.” 

It is not easy to account for this feeling, for 
lately France has had everything her own way. 
We can only imagine that the sound of her ^uns 
in the Mediterranean has aroused her old passions, 
as sometimes we see a few drops of brandy fire the 
views of a partially reclaimed drunkard, and make 
him mad with irresistible desire to gratify his old 
propensities. M. Guizot is playing a dangerous 
game. The French people may not long con¬ 
tent with the amusement he has provided for them. 
When too late, he may find it impossible to check 
the progress of the flame he has kindled. Ships 
of the line are dangerous puppets to dandle for a 
prince’s pleasure. 

If the Morocco expedition should have no worse 
consequences than exciting the war fren^ in 
France, it would be fertile in mischief. These 
outbreaks of popular feeling will become more 
dangerous each time they are repeated, and when 
patronized by princes of the blood, who share in 
the aspirations of the National for an invasion of 
England with 50,000 men, may have some other 
results than newspaper harangues and declamations 
in the Chamber. 

Here, the confidence felt in the continuance of 
peace has been fatally shaken by the Prince de 
Joinville’s pamphlet. We must have possessed a 
disposition infinitely more dull than that of the ox 
^e batcher marks out for slaughter, if we could 
read with perfect indifference the plans this prince 
•ubmitted to a royal council for cutting up our 
commerce, and pillaging our coasts under cover of 
the night. There was nothing generous in his 
hostility ; be proposed not to meet us in open fight, 
but to wound us in secret by plundenngs and 
burnings. Still some allowance was made for the 
hot blood of a young Frenchman, desirous of rais¬ 
ing by any means the service to which he belonged 
into usefulness and importance. But when, after 
a farce of affected displeasure, he was appointed 
to the command of a squadron, destined to a deli¬ 
cate service, requiring great temper and discretion, 
it is no wonder that some distrust was entertained 
of the sincerity of those pacific views which still 
continued to be professed by French councils. 

Anxious for peace, and still believing that the 
Rliag of the French is much too wise to suffer it 
to be broken, we yet rejoice to learn that our 
government is fully alive to the danger that threat¬ 
ens, though as yet but distantly, the repose of 
Europe. The cautious and pacific language of the 
ministerial journals is curiously contrasted with 
the reports they mve of the activity pervading the 
various dockyards of the kingdom. We repeat, 
filngland will never go to war but from necessity, 
but, when that necessity arrives, it must not find 
08 unprepared. The judicious expenditure of a 
few thousand pomds now may save millions of 
treasure and millions of lives hereafter.— Britannia^ 
Hth August, 


INCREASE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

WB have no apprehension of war from the instant 
our government seems alive to its possibility. Eng¬ 
land is safe while she is vigilant, and then only. 
The stir in our dockyards—the engagement of ad¬ 
ditional hands in every port—the orders for de¬ 
spatch in fitting out vessels in ordinary, and for 
launching new ones—the strengthening of the 
Mediterranean squadron—the reinforcement of the 
Gibraltar garrison—the strict discipline and precau¬ 
tionary measures observed at Malta—these, and 
many other signs of activity, are not to us indica¬ 
tive of the probability of war, but of the certainty 
of peace. The fact that five ships of the line are 
getting ready at each of our principal ports will 
have due weight in the councils of the French 
cabinet. The “notes” and “ memorandums” of 
our foreign-office may be laughed at, but the pros¬ 
pect of twenty saif of the line lying at Spithead 
ready for sailing orders to any part of the world at 
an hour’s notice will make the sagacious ruler of 
France still cling to his title of the Napoleon of 
peace, and turn M. Guizot from the dreams of con¬ 
quest in which he now seems to be indulging. 

We hope no representations will induce our gov¬ 
ernment to relax their wise energy. A ship in 
ordinary is a far less pleasing sight to the country 
than one in full sail with its entire complement of 
officers and men. We do not like to see the huge 
dismasted hulls lying idle in the water. Peoide 
them with busy life; let the roar of their guns be 
heard in firing festive salutes; and let them bear 
over the world the flag that gives promise of secu¬ 
rity and peace. Our pride in our navy is not a 
matter of sentiment or idle vanity, but a principle 
of the highest wisdom. To impair its efficiency 
for the sake of economy would be the madness of 
a roan who tears up the foundation of his dwelling 
to save the expense of fuel. It is the mighty 
power intrusted to us, not for our own safety alone, 
but for the general protection of nations from a 
spirit of restless aggression and unprovoked vio¬ 
lence. Our government may not always be suc¬ 
cessful in preventing outrage and repressing hos¬ 
tilities, because it does not affect the character of 
an universal arbiter. But our navy is the great 
messenger that gives effect to those councils of 
peace that happily prevail in our cabinet and legis¬ 
lature, and that carries them over the world. For 
of what effect would be the mediation of England 
without the view of the union-jack floating from 
the masts of three-deckers in the distance ? 

At the present time, as in 1840, it is the pow'er 
of our fleet alone that prevents a French invasion 
of England. It is mere nonsense now to continue 
the language of compliment. In saying that the 
government and the country alike look with strong 
distrust on the disposition of France, we only hold 
the language she instructs ns to hold. There is 
scarcely a person in all her territory, from the 
Prince de Joinville to the gamin of the streets— 
not a print published, from the courtly Dibats to 
the rabid organs of revolutionary frenzy—^that do 
not, one and all, intimate that Great Britain is safe 
only because she is strong, and that the first symp¬ 
tom of her weakness ^all be the signal for a 
French assault. Nothing but a consciousness of 
her superior power prevents the realization of that 
beautiful idea of the Prince de Joinville—a descent 
upon our coast under cover of the night. Even 
where our force is for the moment inferior to that 
of France in particular places, the restless spirit of 
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that nation cannot be restrained. When an Eng¬ 
lish sloop only was off Otaheite, those acts were 
committed by the French authorities which the 
Dulvo of Wellington has characterized as “ a gross 
ouiraue and, when our squadron was weak in 
the Mediterranean, the bombardment of the Mo¬ 
rocco seaports was commenced. Those enterprises 
might have been equally undertaken under other 
circumstances, but the coincidence of hostilities 
with the superiority of the naval power of France 
in those parts is at least remarkable. 

It will be the duty of our government, while still 
using every exertion to preserve peaceful relations 
with France, and to avoid all unnecessary topics 
of irritation, to show that it knows how to profit by 
the lessons it has lately received, and to rate at 
their just value the promises of the French minis¬ 
try. It must be mortifying to M. Guizot, no doubt, 
to view the armament of our ships, while he is 
heaping on Lord Aberdeen ^ assurances of his 
most distinguished consideration,” and repeating 
what he has so often said before, that France de¬ 
sires nothing so much as peace with Morocco. A 
man so keen-sighted as the philosophic minister 
will easily see that, though his notes may be received 
with the utmost politeness, the practical answer 
given to them is, not from the foreign-office, but 
the admiralty. Lord Aberdeen may be as bland 
as ever, but there will be no mistaking the bustle 
of our dockyards. When all has been done that 
protocols can effect, it will be found at last that 
there is no pacificator like a line-of-battle ship, 
and that, to avoid hostilities and insult, England 
mast trust, not to the moderation of French coun¬ 
cils, but to the strength and efficiency of her navy. 
— Britannia, 


We confess we are not so sensitive as some of 
our contemporaries appear to be about wounding 
the vanity of the French nation. If they were the 
merest braggarts on the face of the earth, it would 
take a great deal of telling to make them think so; 
and though it might excite their fury to hear the 
truth, it would not wound their self-love, which is 
most egregiously inordinate. We do not mean to 
say that the French are cowards, as far as fighting is 
concerned. On the contrary, we think them as fond 
of blood and as eager to shed it as any people on 
the face of the earth, whether civilized or uncivil¬ 
ized. Whatever glory may belong to a disposition 
of this kind we are willing to accord to the French 
people,—at least to that portion of them who consti¬ 
tute the war party, and who are thirsting for a 
conflict with England. The courage that consists 
in cutting throats, or any other species of human 
butchery, cannot be denied to a people who have 
slaughtered wholesale those whose crime was the 
accident of their birth, or, at the worqt, the pos¬ 
session of opinions contrary to those entertained 
by their very valiant murderers. What w'e are 
at present writing may be considered as offensive 
to the French as the criticisms of the British offi¬ 
cers which appeared in the Times; but we are 
saying no more than the truth, and we do not see 
that we should be always fawning to and flattering 
a people who seem determined on repaying all the 
good feeling we have had, with envy, hatred, and 
malice. What has England ever done to France 
to warrant the bitter animosity that is evinced by 
the latter towards the former? Was it such an 
injury to check that horrible career of war which 
was fast draining France of her population, retard¬ 
ing her internal progress while prc-fcssedly extend¬ 


ing her nominal power, by making her name and 
influence odious throughout all the rest of Europe ? 
Is France angry that she has not for some years 
had an opportunity of gratifying that thirst for 
military glory which is evidenced by all her public 
monuments, which commemorate some fnghlful 
slaughter; and all her works of art, which are 
chiefly devoted to the celebration of some dearly 
purchased victory? In passing through the mag- 
nifleent palace of Versailles it is impossible to 
avoid being struck with the fact that the paintings 
by which it is adorned are almost all illustrauve 
of bloodshed, which the people are thus taught to 
look upon as the most honorable occupation to 
which a'human being can devote himself. There 
are pictures of battles, there are portraits of admi¬ 
rals and marshals, there are whole galleries of 
men who have versh leur sang —poured out their 
blood—for France, but such a thing as a real ben¬ 
efactor of his species—one who devoted himself 
to the happiness instead of the destruction of his 
race—is hardly to be found in the vast collection 
alluded to. 

We have no hesitation in saying that France is 
far, very far, behind England in everything that 
can make a country truly great, though a peace 
of nearly thirty years has sent her almost involun¬ 
tarily forward in that march of real improvement 
from which she seems anxious to diverge for the 
sake of the military glory she delights to culti¬ 
vate. Though our remarks are conceived in a 
spirit avowedly hostile to war—though we have a 
hatred to its very name, and regard it as a most 
inhuman process to which two really civilized 
nations cannot have any necessity to resort—never- 
Itheless, we think it may be requisite that there 
should be a war between France and England. 
Patience may degenerate into poltroonery, and the 
most pacifically disposed may find it unavoidable 
to fight with those who never leave off bullying 
till they are well beaten. We do not say that it 
follows as a matter of course that the French 
would be thrashed by the English in the event of 
a war, but if they will not let us have peace the 
experiment must be tried, and, looking at the “ an¬ 
tecedents,” we do not think we have any reason 
to believe that our cause is by any means desperate. 

In what we have said above we do not mean to 
reflect on those enlightened Frenchmen who feel 
no sympathy with the vindictiveness which is gen¬ 
erally entertained in France towards our own coun¬ 
trymen. We fear, however, that their numbers 
are few, and that the hostility of which English¬ 
men are the subjects is not limited to the low 
and brutal classes, whose ignorance may account 
for, if it does not excuse, their animosity. Mon¬ 
sieur Guizot will, no doubt, do all he can to pre¬ 
serve peace, but the w'isest and cleverest of men 
have ere now been unable to restrain the violent 
passions of the French people. We hope, for the 
sake of humanity, and for the sake of France, 
that there will be no war; but as for fear, in its 
usual sense, we have none, being perfectly con¬ 
vinced that “ thrice is he armed who bath his 
quarrel just,” and that the calm determination of 
the English character comprises more real bravery 
than all the blustering and vaporing for which the 
French arc at present rendering themselves so emi¬ 
nently ridiculous.— Atlas^ Aug. 31. 


It appears, from a recent statistical account in 
the German papers, that the population of Hungaiy 
now amounts to 12,179,14^ 
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From the Athemeum. 

VENICE IN 1844. 

A MARKED difference in the appearance of Ven¬ 
ice most strike any traveller who has visited the 
city even six years ago: more vessels appear in 
the port, throwing up their light spars and curving 
latteen yards against the elegant tower of the cus¬ 
tom-house or the picturesque palaces and domes of 
the stately Queen of the Adriatic. A whole fleet 
of galleys is seen in the hazy distance,—no longer 
indeed returning from the conquest of the Morea, 
or the glorious combats of Cyprus or Candia, but 
waging a war against the very elements, for the 
sake of “ old Venice they are carrying out and 
dropping stones at the breakwater of Maxomoco, 
which was begun some fourteen years since, (when 
Venice was declared a free port,) and is now very 
far advanced. On the other side of the city, four 
or five miles of gracefully curved arches unite the 
aquatic capital to the main-land—not for such a 
puroose as Alexander joined Tyre to the continent, 
or Aerxes attempted to affix the island of Salamis 
to Attica, but to pour the young blood of com¬ 
merce, trade, and daily life into the heart of time- 
honored Venice, that it may mantle on her wrin¬ 
kled cheeks, and renew the vigor of her limbs, 
stiiT with long repose, like the transfusion of blood 
from an infant to an octogenarian. Another year 
may suffice to complete the railroad from Venice 
to Milan, already traversed by engines and trains 
from the shore to Padua, and soon to be laid down 
over the above-mentioned arches. Instead of the 
Bucentaur, ** Ist, 2nd and 3rd class boats’' are 
seen by the quays of the Doge’s palace: and hun¬ 
dreds of gay Venetians hurry to exchange the lan- 
^id smiles of the Nereids for the embraces of the 
Vulcanian Cyclops, “The Antenore,” or “The 
Galileo,” and are borne in their mighty arms to 
the schools of Padua. Thus is taught a more 
practical lesson of life in an hour than the learned 

S rofessors have mod need in the last century. Nor 
oes the famous Piazza di San Marco, with its un¬ 
dying and almost unscathed relics of the past, re¬ 
fuse to give signs of the modern movement. Re¬ 
parations are going on in the fa 9 ade of the palace 
and cathedra], and a number of new silver lamps 
adorn the Madonna di San Marco. As evening 
closes, hundreds are to be found reclining to take 
their ice and their coffee beneath the deep shades 
of these beautiful arcades, while the regimental 
^bands (of no less than fifty) perform, exquisitely, 
selections from the best operas, to a critical audi¬ 
ence. When the stars become visible, the Prome¬ 
thean spark IS rapidly applied to the numerous 
lamps, and the whole scene is brilliantly lighted 
with gas ; on festas, three or four enormous can¬ 
delabra are erected down the middle of the piazza, 
and spread the magic light as if with an enchant¬ 
er’s hand, over the quaint clock-tower, the huge 
campanile, the cathedral, the column of the Banda, 
and all the lofly faqades of this piazza of piazzas. 

One of the immediate results of the railroad will 
be the introduction of water by pipes into the city, 
an immense blessing, when it is considered that it 
is even to this day brought in tanks by barges, and 
paid dearly for; only a very few w6lls being open 
to the poor. Many of the churches are undergo¬ 
ing repair, as well as some other public buildings, 
at the public expense. The Duchesse de Berri 
has taken one of the finest of the ancient palazzos 
on the Canal Grande, and several others are said 


to be newly occupied. But, notwithstanding, the 
greater number of ancient families are driven for¬ 
ever from their once princely abodes, or compelled 
to abandon them to decay: it is not a little sur¬ 
prising that none seem to have fallen ; and that on 
such a foundation, the neglected walls should not 
have perished from damp. Among the noblest of 
the more ancient palaces is that of the Foscari; at 
the angle of the Grand Canal it commands a 
double view ; and its quaint, but grand facade 
and balconies, its finely worked arabesque win¬ 
dows and pointed arches, give it an air of grotesque 
antiquity, which reminds one of a faded dowager 
of the last century, in her diamonds, lappets, and 
hoop. In a remote chamber of this palace live, or 
rather sleep, (like the nautilus in its shell floating 
helplessly upon the waters,) two noble ladies, its 
possessors, the last of their house—Laura and 
Marianna del Foscari. We were told it was 
rather a compliment than an impertinence to visit 
them ; and under the guidance of one of their ac¬ 
quaintance, we landed from our gondola at the 
once hospitable door of the Foscari. Dirt, coals, 
and fragments of wood and stone showed to what 
base uses the noble hall had been applied; and the 
court beyond, once a gay “ pleasaunce” was filled 
with blocks of hewn and unhewn stone ; tangled 
grass and weeds were growing from the pavement, 
and clothes drying on lines from the windows 
above. The dimensions of the hall, (at least 100 
feet long,) its handsome roof and cornices, with 
the ornamental architraves of its various doors, and 
the bold and varied iron-work across the windows, 
still speak of better days. We ascended a now 
filthy marble staircase, and entered a second hall 
of the same dimensions, of an L shape, 100 feet 
and 50 or 60 feet long: at each end is a noble 
window and balcony ; the one in front looks upon 
the canal, and is large enough to contain 50 or 60 
persons; the wide marble balustrade is worn 
round by the fair arms and stout hands which for 
ages have rested on it. There at all the pageants 
of Venice have stood the Foscari, “ the observed 
of all observers !” themselves no mean part of the 
stately spectacles they beheld. From hence must 
the family of the great Foscari have witnessed his 
triumphant procession as Doge, sitting beneath the 
canopy of gold on the deck of the Bucentaur; little 
could they dream of the end of that office, to 
which he was hailed by the acclamations of all the 
seigneury of Venice. In this hall were sovereigns 
received, for two centuries at least: nor were any 
festas in Venice more brilliant and more honored, 
than those here celebrated. Near the lofty portals 
of the apartments opening to the hall, and entered 
from it between supporting angels or genii, are 
tablets with inscriptions, recording the visits of 
royal and illustrious guests, as John of Denmark, 
&c., and the names of the Foscaris, their hosts. 
Of all the gay and joyous crowds of the brave, the 
fair, and the rich—of all the trains of menials who 
served them, one only representative remained; by 
the open window, enjoying the breeze from the 
canal, and looking askance Uirough the balustrade 
on its melancholy waters, sat the one servant of 
the house—herself a very type of its misfortunes ; 
she was old and half blind, and had replaced a lost 
limb by a wooden leg; but she was nevertheless 
industriously working for the ladies^ and sat apart 
in the dilapidated old hall, to leave them their 
chamber, with all due respect. 

After opening several doors, and retreating from 
a third story inhabited by washerwomen, and a 
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Yarietj of nondescripts, in separate apartments, 
our introducer led us to the kitchen of the ladies. 
It had once been a handsome saloon, with marble 
chimney-piece, gilded cornices, &c., and on one 
side still hung an enormous picture, in the lower 
part of which (below the scriptnral subject) were 
introduced the portly figures of three noble Fos- 
cari, for which reason probably it was still pre¬ 
served, though stripped too of its frame. Round 
the walls hung kitchen utensils, sausages, &c., 
while a few articles of once elegant furniture filled 
the room; and on a walnut table in the centre, lay 
a quantity of French beans which a dirty urchin 
had just brought from the market. A good- 
looking man here received us, who we were 
told was the son of an old retainer of the family, 
and had solemnly promised his parent to protect its 
last remains. He greeted our companion, laid 
down his cook’s knife and soon introduced us to 
the ladies^ who were in an inner apartment. 
Madame Laura rose to receive us, but her sister 
was too infirm to leave her seat; and we sat 
down on a chest and a chair from the kitchen to 
contemplate the last of the Foscari—^the *'two 
Foscari”of 1844. They appeared between 70 
and 80 years of age (if indeed the hard and shriv¬ 
elled form of an Italian woman admits of any dis¬ 
tinction after 70.) They were very plainly dressed, 
and the few gray hairs of the elder peeped from 
beneath the common Venetian veil, while those of 
the younger were uncovered; both spoke some¬ 
what cheerfully, like those who have long submit¬ 
ted to their hard lot, and as if respect for their 
great family'and its magnificence (now among the 
things that are not) must be a feeling common £0 
all the world, and therefore needing no effort toi 
maintain it. They complained not, for they had 
been rudely taught by the world that complaint 
was long since in vain ; they boasted not, for why 
boast of what was evident ? they affected neither 
pride, humility, nor piety, but simpj^y took things 
as they were, without apology. The elder said 
she never left the room in a scirocco, (which was 
then blowing,) and the younger, that she liked to 
walk in the Sala Grande—poor women! Of all 
the retainers of the Foscari, their one-legged old 
abigail alone was left; and the dirt, stones, and 
mins at the great hall door were greater obstacles 
than they could encounter alone, without danger. 
Our mutual friend had given an artist an order to 
sketch the ladies* chamber, and this gave occasion 
to examine and remark on it. The only entrance 
used was the one through the before-mentioned 
kitchen. Over this and the other doors were high 
mouldings and pediments, which, with a rich 
chimney-piece, set off the lofty proportions of the 
room, which was about thirty feet square. A 
wide bed, without hangings, stood against the 
farther side, and over this, two enormous black 
giants in alto relievo stretched their huge limbs 
against the wall from floor to ceiling. One 
would have thought the old ladies would 
have been frightened by such gloomy-looking 
Anakim; but it was probably for the sake of 
these very giants they had selected this cham¬ 
ber, for these silent champions challenged all the 
world to disprove the truth of one of the glories 
of the house of Foscari. They held between 
them a portrait of a ouiet-looking red-faced gentle¬ 
man, and a gilt scroll recorded that this gentleman 
was his Majesty of Denmark, and that he had 


slept in this very chamber,—nay, we were led to 
believe, in this very bed. For the rest, the royal 
dormitory was now most poorly furnished with a 
chest ana a couple of old tables, whose lacquered 
legs looked as poverty-stricken as the rest of the 
palace. But though used for all purposes, there 
was a degree of careless neatness and order about 
it; a few torn books were piled in a corner, and 
on an old wardrobe stood a dilapidated toilet box, 
with some broken apparatus in it, and a little vase 
full of faded flowers (even this too dear for an 
every-day luxury) carefully placed on each side— 
alas! the Laura and Marianna who had inherited 
it, little needed a toilet now. Even la Biondina in 
Gondoletta, for fifty years a reigning beauty, is no 
more. The masks and carnivals and operas of 
Venice (such as they are now) are as far from 
them as if they had been living among the holy 
virgins of Upper Egypt. We retired with befit¬ 
ting compliments, and the old retainer’s son 
showed us through a number of rooms, in a 
greater or less state of dilapidation. Some had 
lost all their carving and wood-work; in others 
the doors were gone, and several had had pictures 
cut from the ceilings; one beautiful room had suf¬ 
fered less, and eight or ten fine heads in wood 
carving, stood out from its walls, solo tenants of 
the dusty waste; and there it was the worthy man 
gave us some odd reason why the last prodigal of 
the house, the nephew of the ladies, “ lui chi ovevm 
mangiaio tante cose'*' pictures and carvings, &c., 
had spared this once favorite dining room. He 
then led us to his own sanctum, a queer den in a 
retired corner bf the palace, which might hare 
served for the studio of Paracelsus or of Fanstns. 
Here he had collected all sorts of odds and ends, 
old papers and mss., bits of wood and pictures, 
fossils and casts, and a world of indescribable rub¬ 
bish, among which he, with much pride, displayed 
upon a broken easel the mss. of the Foscari ped¬ 
igree, “ from the 9th century down to Laura and 
Marianna aforesaid, with long notes of achieve* 
ments, especially of the famous Doge.” Then, in 
a confidential whisper, he told our friend bow the 
law-suit went on—“ andava bene il processo," and 
that the Avocato had the most confident hopes of 
establishing the right of the true branch to—. In 
fact, he had been zealously collecting materials for 
Signor T Avocato, and had succeeded, after years of 
labor, in urging the learned man to action. No 
wonder he was anxious to tell his ]ong tale of un¬ 
just cousins and false codicils, &c., which he 
hoped to set aside in favor of the ladies. But 
they, poor forlorn women, in some by-gone hour 
of deep distress, ere this zealous advocate came to 
their aid, had actually sold the reversion of tbo 
palace, after their own deaths, for an annuity of 
sixteen-pence a day, and the home of the Fosearis 
will soon probably let in as many lodgings as 
a five-story house in St. Giles*, not excepting 
the chamber ” of the Royal Dane.” Such is an 
illustration of the ” base uses” to which the pala¬ 
ces of Venice are tending, and such the actual 
state of many descendants of her merchant princes. 
But in the hour of power and of pride they were 
deaf to the cries of liberty and of iustice, and when 
danger threatened they showed themselves unable 
to defend a state they were unworthy to govern. 
Nothing is now left them but to repeat the poet's 
lament, ” 0 Italia, Italia,” &c. 
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From Iha United Serrice Magazine. 

4 HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MILITARY PUNISH¬ 
MENTS, IN AS FAR AS REGARDS NON-COM¬ 
MISSIONED OFFICERS AND PRIVATE SOL¬ 
DIERS. 

BY HENRY MARSHALL, DEPVTY-INSPKCTOR-OENERAL 
OF ARMY HOSPITALS. 

As a useful hint to young medical officers, I 
have subjoined in detail an instructive case, copied 
from Dr. Bell’s work on the diseases among sol¬ 
diers in the West Indies. 

** A private soldier in the 5th Regiment had been 
repeatedly sentenced by a court-martial to be pun¬ 
ished for theft; but the punishment of flogging 
had always been changed for that of confinement, 
as, on the instant he was brought to the halberts, 
he was attacked with convulsions; and the medi¬ 
cal gentleman who attended, thinking it not proper 
that in those circumstances the punishment should 
be inflicted, the man was released.” 

He was again convicted of stealing, and again he 
was sentenced to be flogged. At this time Dr. 
Bell attended his punishment. 

“The^ convulsive fits,” says Dr. Bell, ” were 
either feigned or real; but in either case it was 
deemed proper that the punishment should go on. j 
If they were feigned, the pain of the flogging I 
would soon put an end to every exertion of artifice; 
and, if they were real, it appeared probable that 
severe pain, to which he had not been accustomed, 
nmd the operation of terror on his mind, at the 
time the fit was approaching, might prevent the 
attack, and, by breaking the habit, might prove a 
useful remedy. I never had seen him in any of 
these fits; but I was informed that he was fre¬ 
quently attacked by them when guilty of any 
irregularity, and consequently was sent to the 
hospital instead of the guard-house. On the 
morning of his punishment I informed him, in 
presence of the serjeant of the hospital, and of 
another person, that the commanding officer was 
determined to inflict every lash, although death 
should be the consequence, and that I would on no 
account interfere in having him taken down. He 
was told, that if he dared to fall into fits, the ser¬ 
jeant and my servant had orders to bum him to 
the bone with red-hot irons, which they kept ready 
heated for the purpose in the mess-kitchen, at the 
door of which he was punished. While the dram- 
mers were tying him to the halberts I placed my¬ 
self opposite to him, and his eyes were steadily 
fixed on mine. His countenance was marked 
with the strongest symptoms of terror, which was 
not lessened by turning his head towards the door 
of the kitchen, where he saw a person prepared, 
as he thought, for the purpose of which he had 
been informed. He fiimly believed that what had 
been threatened would be executed. The punish¬ 
ment went on,—the pain it occasioned was almost 
forgot in his apprehension of that which he more 
dreaded. He received 300 lashes; and while I 
reined in the regiment I never heard of his 
being attacked with any convulsive disorder, nor 
of his being tried by a court-martial for his old 
crime.” 

Dr. Bell leaves the nature of the case still 
doubtful, and concludes with the following expres- 
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sion,—” Whether the fits were real or feigned, im¬ 
pressing the mind with terror produced the eflect 
that was desired.” 

The following case was obviously feigned:— 
soldier belonging to the — Regiment was brought 
to the halberts to receive punishment. He became 
apparently convulsed; and the medical officer, 
believing he had been attacked with epilepsy, 
recommended that he should be taken down, lie 
was again brought out for punishment, when his 
frame became greatly agitated, which gave rise to 
a belief that he again suflered under an epileptic 
paroxysm. A third time he was brought to the 
halberts, when convulsions came on. The medi¬ 
cal officer, presuming that the symptoms of epilep¬ 
sy were occasioned by fear, was proceeding to the 
commanding officer, for the purpose of stating 
that the man was unfit to receive punishment, 
when, by accident, he happened to look behind 
him, and saw the eye of the delinquent watching 
his motions. This circumstance convinced the 
medical officer that the symptoms were feigned, 
and the delinquent received his punishment with¬ 
out further delay. 

Pain, but especially pain which is inflicted or 
imposed as a chastisement, frequently excites 
fainting, or deliquium animi; and when this takes 
place it becomes highly expedient to arrest the in¬ 
fliction of punishment. When syncope, or faint¬ 
ing, occurs during a surgical operation, I believst 
it is the ordinary usage of surgeons to cease opM^~ 
ating until the patient is restored. But a 
under punishment is liable to a partial deliqudim < 
animi, or fainting, during which it has been lecom- 
mended, (and it is, I suppose, usual,) to permit 
the punishment to go on during some nrrsiidn of 
impaired sensibility. In the slighter casesy there¬ 
fore, of deliquium the punishment need not b>% 
interrupted; indeed, the stimulus of flagellation 
frequently restores the suflerer to himself.. If,, on 
the other hand, the deliquium continues, and a 
man cannot be roused in a few seconds, rThe per¬ 
spires much, and if the pulse at the temperal artery 
becomes weak, or scarcely perceptible, he should 
be forthwith taken down. 

I never considered it expedient to examine the- 
irritability of the iris, as is sometimes recommend¬ 
ed in doubtful cases, being always satisfied with 
the conclusions which might be drawn from the 
above symptoms. Should a man recover instantly, 
the medical officer is sometimes supposed to have^ 
been unnecessarily cautious,—^imposed upon, in. 
fact. This conclusion he may occasionally expect, 
but not often; for to witness the flogging of a man 
is, I believe, in general very painful both to officers 
and men,—the infliction of bodily pain, as a pun¬ 
ishment, under whatever name the operation maY 
be executed, having very much the appearance of 
torture,—consequently, officers in general are 
pleased to see the infliction brought to a conclu¬ 
sion. Some officers, who in the exercise of their 
duty are obliged to attend punishment parades^ 
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frequently turn their eyes from the sufferer, and 
obviously show, by their looks and gestures, that 
they are disgusted with the exhibition. In com¬ 
plete fainting the delinquent becomes unable to 
stand erect, the muscles of his limbs lose their 
power, and he hangs by the hands from the top 
of the triangles. 

It need hardly be observed, that as long as a 
man exclaims and shrinks from the lash, a medical 
officer may be satisfied that there is not much ten¬ 
dency to fainting. 

So long as it was customary to inflict second 
punishments medical officers w'ere, from motives 
of humanity, much disposed to allow a man to 
receive the whole of the punishment which the 
court-martial had adjudged, at once, or, at any 
rate, as much as he was able to bear, in the hope 
that the remainder would be remitted. Soldiers 
who received to the extent of two thirds of the 
sentence aw'arded were seldom “ brought out” to 
receive the remainder. The sentence was, how¬ 
ever, not always remitted, it was allowed to hang 
over them, so as that the commanding officer might 
inflict the balance due when it pleased him to do 
so. Dr. Hamilton has very graphically described 
the cruel consequences of second punishments. 

«Let us suppose,” says he, ”that a man is 
taken down at the end of 250 or 300 lashes, and 
that his sentence was 1000, all of which he must 
receive, whether at two, three, or more times, be¬ 
fore he is released from confinement. Let us sup¬ 
pose he is conveyed either to the guard-house or 
hospital, is daily dressed till the wounds are healed, 
;and a new cuticle formed, which may be in a 
month or five weeks. He is now become able to 
wear his clothes, yet perhaps scarcely able to 
; suffer the weight and friction of his cross-belts, or 
the pressure of his haversack,—the parts are as yet 
•red and tender; notwithstanding he is ordered a 
second time to the halberts, and at the end of 200 
or 300 more is a second time taken down, cured as 
before, a third time brought there, and so on till 
the whole judgment be inflicted.” 

An elaborate expounder of martial law and mili¬ 
tary usages expresses himself as follows in regard 
to second punishments under one and the same 
.sentence:— 

“ Every commanding officer,” sajrs Major 
James, author of a Military Dictionary, and sev¬ 
eral other military works, “has a discretionary 
power vested in him to remit the whole or part of 
the punishment which may have been awarded 
against a non-commissioned officer or private sol¬ 
dier by the sentence of a regimental court-martial. 
But no such power is vested in him when the 
king's approbation (and I presume I may add that 

• of his authorized representative) has sanctioned 
the execution of any sentence given by a general 
court-martial.” 

“ However the culprit may suffer on such an 
occasion, or have his punishment discontinued 
through the report of the surgeon, he must again 
be brought out to receive the remainder of the 
lashes ; and, should he expire before the bona fide 

• compliment of the sentence, it must be consum- 
imated upon his lifeless and mutilated carcass.” 


“We cannot omit,” says our author, “men¬ 
tioning in this place that the instant a military cul¬ 
prit receives a lash the surgeon becomes respoi^ 
ble for his life.” —Regimewtal Companion,yo\, ii., 
466. Seventh edition, London, 1811. 

I remember attending the punishment of a man 
belonging to the —regiment, in 1808 , who had 
been tried by a court-martial, and convicted, in 
consequence of having a small piece of black mus¬ 
lin spread over the ball of the left eye and under 
the eye-lid. He had previously lost the sight of 
his right eye. He was sentenced to receive 1000 
lashes in the usual manner, and at such time or 
times as the commanding officer might direct. He 
was taken down upon having received about 250 
lashes. After being cured he was again brought 
out to receive the remainder of his sentence. The 
first few lashes tore open the newly-cicatrized skin, 
so much that his back became instantly covered 
with blood, which flowed downward under his 
clothes. He was taken down before he received 
forty lashes. The second punishment was a most 
painful one to all who witnessed it; and 1 believe 
the disgusting exhibition was not in his case re¬ 
peated. 

The infliction of pain, without long disabling a 
man for duty, or endangering his life, being tbe 
immediate object of flogging, I am disposed to ask 
whether that intention would not be amply attained 
by employing a cat with one tail instead of one 
with nine tails. The pain inflicted by one cord 
would be severe enough, perhaps nearly as severe 
at the moment as with nine cords, while the ulti¬ 
mate injury and danger would be much less. 

Dr. Hamilton gives the following account of a 
case of second punishment, similar to the one 
above mentioned, which came under my own no 
lice: 

“ Hall,” says he, “ was sentenced to receive 
500 lashes for housebreaking; he got 400 of them 
before he was taken down : and in the space of 
six weeks was judged kble to sustain the remain¬ 
der of his punishment, as his back was entirely 
skinned over. The first 25 lashes of the second 
punishment tore the young flesh more than the 
former 400, the blood pounng at the same time in 
streams. By the time he got 75 his back was ten 
times more cut by the cats than with bis former 
400,—so that it was thor^ht prudent to remit the 
remaining 25, and take him down. Hall declared 
that his first punishment was trifling to what he 
suffered by the second. Other examples might be 
added,” says Dr. Hamilton, “but to multiply 
cases of this kind is disagreeable.” 

Some men suffer much more than others from 
the same amount of punishment, more especially 
persons of a sanguine temperament, with red or 
fair hair, and a tall slender frame of body. 

“ Edwards, in the end of 1781, was sentenced 
to receive fifty lashes. He had got drunk, and 
otherwise misbehaved. In the army this number 
is accounted next to nothing. So much, however, 
did this small punishment affect him, that, not 
withstanding every degree of attention to his case 
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It was upwards of three months before he could 
jbmr his cross^belts, or even move his arms to 
work. Perhaps 50 more would have placed his life 
in most imminent danger. He was of a thin, tali, 
genteel shape,—his hair black but soft, woolly, 
and thin on his head, with a skin remarkably 
white and smooth.—vol. ii., 40. 

The efiects of flogging are so diflerent in indi- j 
yiduals, that, although every attention is paid to 
the probable strength and constitution of soldiers | 
by medical oflicers, untoward sjrmptoms will some¬ 
times follow. 

“ Henley, for desertion, received 200 lashes 
only; acute inflammation followed, and the back 
sloughed. When the wounds were cleaned, and 
the sloughed integuments removed, the back-bone 
and part of the shoulder-bone were laid bare. I 
never had seen so much of the muscular parts 
destroyed in any case from punishment before. | 
• ••••• It was upwards of seven months be-1 
fore he was so far recovered as to be able to do his | 
duty .”—HamUtorty vol. ii., 44. | 

In 1806,1 recollect having two similar cases of 
sloughing from punishment to dress ; they having 
occurred in the regiment to which 1 belonged. I 
One man died, the whole of the muscles of the I 
back having sloughed, and the other was never fit 
for duty, and required to be invalided. | 

Hamiliton mentions the case of a man who died I 
at the halberts. Lately, in England, not far j 
from the metropolis,” says the authority he quotes, | 

a soldier received 400 lashes; he scorned to | 
flinch for some time, till by a repetition of stripes 
ho groaned and died.” Fever and sloughing of 
the back are the consequences of flogging which 
are most to be dreaded. Junius, in a note to his 
celebrated letter to the king, (15ih Nov., 1769,) 
allows the partiality which is exercised in favor of 
the Guards, in strong terms, and then observes as 
follows:—‘ ‘ So much for the officers. The private 
men have four-pence a-day to subsist on, and five 
hundred lashes if they desert, tinder this punish- 
ment they frequently expired 

With the view of demonstrating to medical 
officers of the army the great necessity of their 
being extremely discreet and cautious in the dis-; 
charge of a most painful and unpleasant part of 
their duty—namely, their attendance at punish¬ 
ments, Staff-surgeon Burmester published, in 1807, 
(Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,) the 
case of a man who died in consequence of what 
was considered a mild punishment. 

The man in question was stout and healthy, 
twenty-eight years of age, subject to no constitu¬ 
tional disease, and who, for a consider^le length 
of time previous to his punishment, had enjoyed 
perfect health. He was sentenced by a court- 
martial to receive 800 lashes, and received 250, 
which he bore with a manly resolution, and was 
taken down, the remainder of the sentence being 
remitted by the commanding officer,—not, how¬ 
ever, from any appearance that ho could not have 
borne a considerable number more without incur¬ 
ring the smallest dan^r. 


Fever appeared on the second day after the 
punishment, which was followed by inflammation 
and sloughing of the back. On the twentieth day 
from his punishment, there w^as scarcely an inch 
from his neck to his loins free from disease. lie 
continued to languish until twenty-four days from 
the time of his punishment, when he expired. 
This case happened in the Mediterranean ; and 
other men who were punished at the same time, 
and to a more considerable extent, recovered in the 
ordinary time. The unhappy result of this man’s 
case could not, in Mr. Burmester’s opinion, bo in 
any material degree attributed to an unhealthy 
climate. 

In such a punishment as flogging, accident will 
be sure to assist the intrinsic rigor of the system, 
oversight will conspire wdih design, and congenial 
circumstances will develop strict discipline into 
cruelty. Startling results serve to arrest the 
attention, and prove the general character of corpo¬ 
ral punishment as a means of enforcing discipline. 

It may be observed, that in practice the attend¬ 
ance of a medical officer at a punishment parade is 
more calculated to prevent a man from escaping 
the amount of infliction to which he has been sen¬ 
tenced, than to meliorate and reduce the severity 
of punishment. His professional knowledge is 
employed to detect whatever latent principle of 
life a man possesses, which may enable him to un¬ 
dergo the sentence awarded. It has been stated 
to be “ less necessary to dwell upon motives of 
humanity and discretion, than to caution military 
surgeons against attempts which are sometimes 
made to deceive them by soldiers feigning com¬ 
plaints to evade punishment, and feigning syncope 
or fits during its infliction ;—to caution them also 
against any untimely or undue interference with 
the discipline of the service, or any vain parade 
of authority in the only case in which their author¬ 
ity can be considered as at all paramount to that 
of the commanding oflicer.” 

I may here observe, that the authority of a med¬ 
ical oflicer is on no occasion paramount to that of 
a commanding oflficcr : he has, in fact, no military 
authority whatever. Medical oflicers are, in re¬ 
gard to choice of quarters, to be classed with other 
ranks; but this indulgence is not to give them any 
claim to exercise command. 

Dr. Hamilton informs us, that he had seen seve¬ 
ral cases of partial or temporary loss of power of 
one or both arms, resulting from flogging. I have 
met with only one case of this kind,—the right 
arm having become paralytic, on which account 
the man was discharged. 

When an unusual degree of tumefaction of the 
back takes place during punishment, a delinquent 
should be taken down, as this symptom, is fre¬ 
quently followed by long protracted disease. 

Bombadier Alexander incidentally mentions a 
case of this kind in his Memoirs. 


“In 1803, at Chatham, a private of the 9th 
Regiment having been found asleep on to ppst 
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was tried ^ a court-martial, and sentenced to be 
flowaed. Tlie soldier was a fine-looking lad, 
and bore an excellent character in his regiment. 
The officers were much interested in his behalf, 
and it was said they endeavored to prevail upon 
the general in command, to give his case a favor¬ 
able consideration, but without success. All the 
troops were assembled to witness the punishment; 
and during the infliction I saw the drum-major 
strike a drummer to the ground for not using his 
strength sufficiently. The man *8 back became 
black as the darkest mahogany, and greatly 
swelled. He was taken down at the recommen¬ 
dation of the medical officer, after he had received 
229 lashes, and sent to the hospital, where he 
died in eight days, his back having mortified. I 
have witnessed 700 lashes inflicted, but I have 
never seen a man's back so black and swelled.** 

I have already stated, that extensive sloughing 
of the back occasionally occurs from flogging, not¬ 
withstanding the utmost care on the part of a med¬ 
ical officer. 

** Bnick,** says Dr. Hamilton, ** had so great a 
discharge ^m his back, accompanied with a smell 
so great, that though a more than ordinary ro¬ 
bust man, it made him extremely faint and uneasy; 
he complained more of this than of the pain he 
snflTered, yet he was carefully dressed and washed 
twice a d&y, and for some time shirted once every 
day.** 

“ Dale was punished for stealing, and smelled 
so offensively, though the greatest attention was 
paid to dressing and washing his back, as well 
as to changing his linen; and so great eflTect 
did it produce on his health, that he fell into a 
fever, and narrowly escaped with life. He was 
removed to a ward by himself, the smell being 
extremely offensive to the other patients. From 
the putrid smell of his sores, it was no easy task 
to dress him; and such was the precarious state 
of his health, that I durst trust it to no one but 
myself.**— HamiUon, vol. ii., 60. 

In cases where great ulceration and sloughing 
occurs, the cicatrix is long, and, in some cases, 
permanently so sensible and tender, as not to per¬ 
mit a man to wear his cross-belts, or at any rate 
to carry his knapsack. I have seen a soldier per¬ 
manently disabled for duty by this means, and ren¬ 
dered unfit for the service. It is alleged, by persons 
who have witnessed much flogging, that the back 
becomes callous by frequent corporal punishment, 
a circumstance which is probably occasioned by the 
repeated effusion of lymph. 

“ By frequently punishing offenders,** says Dr. 
Williamson, “ the parts become insensible to that 
laceration which tears up the skin. When that 
barbarous consequence is arrived at, its infliction 
becomes a matter of indifference to the unfortu¬ 
nate negro ; and new sources of torture must be 
found out by which the commission of crime may 
be checked. It can scarcely be necessary to add, 
that such a condition of torpor in the parts to which 
unishment has been applied, can never be justi- 
ed on any pretext; and I blush to reflect that 
white men should be the directors of such disgrace¬ 
ful deeds .’*—Observations relative to the West In^ 
dia Islands^ by /. Williamson^ M. D., 1817. 

Dr. Williamson had peculiar opportunities of 


acquiring information on this subject, he having 
resided in a medical capacity daring fourteen yean 
upon different plantations in Jamaica. 

“ Although that few or none die, which,” says 
Dr. Hamilton, “ I believe to be the fact, immedi¬ 
ately from punishments moderately inflicted, I 
know, from experience in the service, that consti¬ 
tutions have been considerably impaired by them. 
We sometimes find the body melt away into a 
spectre of skin and bone, from the large suppuiir 
tions that have followed ; nor were they ever after^ 
wards, as long as 1 knew them, able to bear the 
same hardships as before; and they must from 
thence also be more incident, not only to conta¬ 
gious diseases, if they be in the way of them, but 
to other complaints to which fatigue or hardships 
of duty may expose them.”—Hamt/Zon, vol. ii., 56. 

Dr. Kirckhoff makes a similar observation in re¬ 
gard to the use of the cane in the army of the king 
of the Netherlands :— 

“ The punishment of the cane,*’ says the doc¬ 
tor, ** is injurious to the health, for it may occasion 
spitting of blood and inflammatory affections of the 
chest, followed by consumption and death. I have 
seen men expire immediately after the punishment, 
and even during the infliction.” 

Serjeant Armstrong, who was flogged to death 
by the orders of Governor Wall, passed blood 
constantly after his punishment, both by urine and 
stool; and the surgeon stated also that he had ao 
asthma from the extraordinary abeorptioo of the 
blood. 

Sir Henry Hardinge bears strong tesdmony in 
regard to the injurious effects of the Portuguese 
mode of punishing military delinquents. 

“ Punishment,” says Sir Henry, “ was inflicted 
by a corporal seizing the culprit, and striking him 
with the flat of the swbrd upon the back. It was 
necessary to be done with the utmost caution, for it 
affected the chest so severely, that sometimes con¬ 
sumption and lingering complaints were the conse¬ 
quence. It braised the body, and frequently led 
to spitting of blood, and very serious complaints.”— 
Evidence on Military Punishments, Questions 6657 
and 5658. 

Sir Henry commanded five Portuguese battalions 
in the Pjrrenees, by which means his attention was 
peculiarly directed towards the hurtful consequen¬ 
ces of this mode of punishment. 

** The proper end of human punishment,” says 
Paley, is not the satisfaction of justice, but tM 

revention of crimes. By the satisfaction of justioik 

mean the retribution of so much pain for so muck 
guilt.” 

The chief design of punishment being therefore to 
prevent the commission of crimes, not to avenge 
wrongs, if this can be obtained, the end of the law is 
accomplished. And may not that be as effectually 
done by moderate as by excessive severity ? To re¬ 
form delinquents, and to deter others from commit¬ 
ting crimes, being the true object of the military law, 
it is presumed the punishment of offenders should be 
such as to give temporary pain and anxiety, bot 
which should carry no lasting infamy with it, othei 
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than the reflection of haTing been punished—a pun- 
iahment, in fine, which repentance might obliterate. 
The ignominy which is connected with corporal pun¬ 
ishment, but especially the brand of infamy which 
results from an ulcerated back, is an indelible and 
fearful consequence of flogging. 

Great melioration of the penal laws and usages 
of the army has taken place since 1812; and I 
take leave to observe that the general state and 
conduct of the troops has proved the safety and 
the policy of the alteration. I sincerely hope that 

the improvement will be extended, and that the 
army will not long be subjected to a degrading 
and barbarous torture, from which less moral men 
and much worse soldiers are exempted in every 
service in Europe.’* 

Previously to concluding this part of my sub¬ 
ject, I may express my cordial concurrence with 
the sentiments which Dr. Hamilton published fifty 
years ago in his chapter on military punishments. 
** I wish,^' said he, “ after all, the military laws 
knew no such thing as flogging, and that in place 
thereof some other mode of punishment could be de¬ 
vised less ignominious^ On this head, however, / 
dare say nothing; it is out of my line of life, though 
I wish it with all my soul abolished, as an inhuman 
thing, more suiting to the nature of savages than civ¬ 
ilized and polished nations. Indeed, 1 feel confi¬ 
dent, that in a very short time flogging will be 
very little resorted to in the array, that it will in 
fact fall into disuse, and that people will lift up 
their hands and wonder, as we do now in regard 
to some of the former barbarous punishments, 
that it has been tolerated and practised so long. 

Were it demonstrated that flogging is sufficient 
to deter soldiers from the commission of certain 
crimes, and that other means of preventing crime 
after an adequate trial are insufficient, then per¬ 
haps flogging should be inflicted in a limited de¬ 
gree ; but if it does not effect the above object, 
then it ought to be completely abolished; the only 
legitimate ends of punishment being to prevent^ 
the delinquent from repeating the crime, and to 
deter others from emulating it. 

The usual defence of the punishment of flog¬ 
ging by military officers, rests wholly on the 
assumption that corporal punishment has the ef¬ 
fect of preventing crime and sustaining discipline, 
and that it is superior to every other remedial 
means for that end. Degrading punishments very 
larely produce contrition and reformation. 

** There is not an instance in a thousand,” says 
Dr. Jackson, ” where severe punishment has made 
a soldier what he ought to be; there are thousands 
where it has rendered those who were forgetful 
and careless, rather than vicious, inseusible to 
honor and abandoned to crime.” 

The reformation of a delinquent should be the 
motive, the object, and measure of all penal inflic¬ 
tions of a secondary character. Let reformation 
be recognized as a primary object in all punish¬ 
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ments, and we shall have good security for the 
adoption of humane and judicious measures. 
Should the allegation of the Reverend Robert 
Hall, in regard to the trade of war be well founds 
ed, and, perhaps, it is much too true, great care 
should be taken to promote good conduct, and to 
repress vice in the army. ” War,” says he, 
” reverses with respect to its objects dll the rules of 
morality. It is nothing less than a terrtporary repeal 
of all the principles of virtue. It is a system out 
of which almost all the virtues are excluded, and in 
which nearly all the vices are incorporated,^^ A 
state w'hich contracts for the minds and bodies 
of men for an unlimited period, and which leads 
them into the temptations incident to a military 
life, becomes in a great measure responsible for 
their temporal and eternal welfare. Having sur¬ 
rendered their independence for life, and sworn 
unconditional obedience to their superiors, soldiers 
have a strong claim to become the adopted children 
of their country, and to be treawd accordingly. 
The state has no doubt a right to command, but 
it has also important duties to perform ; duties 
which comprehend the means of promoting the 
efficiency, the welfare and the happiness of the 
army. 


From the Atbenanim. 

TVartsacHons of the Association of American Geol¬ 
ogists and Naturalists. Boston, 1843. A Sys¬ 
tem of Mineralogy. By James D. Dana, A. liiL 
New York and London, Wiley & Putnam. 

The study of geology seems to find great favor 
in the United States. Its importance is there 
publicly recognized ; professorships of the science 
being established in many of the colleges, and 
“ state geologist” maintained by many of the 
provinces. Able and active men hold these ap¬ 
pointments, whose names are becoming familiar to 
the scientific world in Europe, and commanding % 
respect to which their works entitle them. In thus 
early fostering a science which holds the key of 
many of the most valuable economic resources of 
their country, the Americans have sown the seeds 
of increased commercial, and what is of more value 
to a community as yet in its historical youth, of 
intellectual prosperity. As literary and scientifio 
pursuits become more general in the states, the 
now disagreeable prominence of the money-wor¬ 
shipping feature in the American character will 
wear away. A study such as geology, which, 
while it elevates the mind, appeals to the interest 
of the seekers after wealth, is well adapted to lead 
the w^ to so desirable a change. 

In England, the popularity of geology, only a 
few years ago the most idolized of sciences, is on 
the wane ; in the states it is fast increasing. The 
state of tiling in both countries, though opposite, 
is healthy. The popularity of a science is greatest 
when its broader and more striking features are in 
process of delineation, when bold and speculative 
doctrines are our guides to the discovery of truth. 
This was the case at home during the earlier years 
of the geological society, and at the first meetings 
of the British association, when a band of entbusi- 
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astic and eloquent men seemed to have sprung up 
at the call of the rising science, to advocate its 
claims. The outline once sketched, thexJetails 
required to be filled up, and a more laborious 
course, demanding patient survey, and critical dis¬ 
crimination, had to be followed. The harder work 
is only commencing as yet, but it has already 
scared away the crowds who followed the steps 
of young geology, when fancy held that place ou 
her right hand to which a severe logic now lays 
claim. In America, where the great outline is 
still but partially sketched, and where the canvas 
on which the map has to be drawn is of gigantic 
dimensions, geology is as yet only advancing to¬ 
wards her zenith of popularity, and the earnest 
and enthusiastic are crowding into her service. 
Nor are they laboring unknown. The names of 
the brothers Rogers, of Hitchcock, Locke, Beck, 
Barley, Conrade, and many more, are becoming as 
household words within the walls of the geological 
and natural history societies of Britain, and me¬ 
moirs and discussions on the structure of America 
are almost as frequent, and excite as much interest 
as those on subjects nearer home. The labors 
and travel of Lyell have done much to band to¬ 
gether the interests of British and United States 
geologists, and to make known the merits of our 
transatlantic brethren. 

Of the two volumes before us, the first is an ac¬ 
count of the proceedings of an association some¬ 
what similar to our British association, but more 
limited with respect to the subjects of which it 
takes cognizance. The proceedings of three an¬ 
nual meetings are reported in this volume of Trans¬ 
actions. The first was held in Philadelphia during 
the month of April, 1840, when a snug party of 
some eighteen or twenty men of science laid the 
foundations of the society, and sat discussing on 
geological topics for three da^, under the presi¬ 
dency of Prof. Hitchcock. ThS second session 
was also held at Philadelphia, when Prof. Silli- 
man, whose scientific journal is highly and deserv¬ 
edly appreciated in Europe, presided over a meet¬ 
ing which lasted five days. Tne Aird reunion 
was held at Boston, in 1842, under the presidency 
of Dr. Morton, the author of an excellent volume 
on the cretaceous fossils of North America. It 
lasted for a week, during which time abundance 
of interesting and novel matter appears to have 
been laid before the association, of the value of 
which, the memoirs, which fill several hundred 
pages of this volume, bear ample evidence. 

The second of the works before us is one, which, 
tvhile it does great honor to America, should make 
us blush for the neglect in England of an impor¬ 
tant and interesting science. It is a thick octavo, 
of above seven hundred pages, on mineralogy, 
treated in a highly scientific and perspicuous man- 
nef. It is no compilation, such as all works on 
this subject have been in this country since the 
writings of Jameson and Phillips, but an original 
survey of the mineral kingdom, executed with the 
greatest care. This, too, is the second edition, 
greatly enlarged, showing that Mr. Dana's labors 
are appreciated in America. We hope it will be 
received with due appreciation here, and serve to 
aid in giving an impulse'to an important sOction of 
geological science, the connecting link between 
the studies of the naturalist, the chemist, and the 
g^metrician. most unaccountably neglected in a 
country which boasts of being the head quarters of 
geology. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MRS. 

GRANT OF LAGGAN. 

(Concluded from the Gentleman’s Magaalne.] 

Mrs. Grant went to an exhibition of fruits and 
flowers in the Hopeton rooms :— 

** I had no bonnet, but a very respectable cap, 
and, as I walked in from my sedan chair, I was 
surprised to see another lady with exactly such 
crutches, and precisely such a shawl as my own. 
I looked with much interest at my fellow-cripple, 
which interest she seemed to reciprocate. She 
took her place in another room, equally large and 
splendid and as gaily decorated as the one where I 
was placed, but so open that I had a full view of 
it, and of her sitting a little beside me, with the 
very fellow-shawl to mine. Amidst all the flush 
of bloom before me, I often withdrew my attention 
to regard this withered flowOr with still increasing 
interest. We were so as that every time I turned 
to look her eyes met mine, and at length, I 
thought, with a known and familiar expression, 
till at last I remarked it to those around me, and 
that 1 thought she would like to be introduced to 
me when the show was over. I thought, too, 1 
had seen her somewhere; her figure was as ample 
as my own, but I comfort^ myself that I had a 
better face, hers being almost ugly. I rose at 
length, and so did she, and I saw her no more. 
Think of my mortification at having the laugh of 
the whole house against me on coming home; 
there was no such room, and no such lady. When 
I had been talking of this other lady, they imagined 
it to he all vlayfi^ness, and never thought of Uie de* 
ception,^^ &c. 

We remember a story so similar to this in its 
circunistances as to be remarkable, and occurring 
in an oiU of the way book, now but little read, we 
may venture to extract it:—“ Madame da Monun^ 
sier crut ensuite avoir vu son fantome: an jour 
que sa devotion Tavoit arretde 4 la chapelle apr4s 
la messe du roi, et qu’elle s’en revenoit seule pi^ 
la grande galeriC, qui, comme vous savez, conduit 
aux appartemens; elle crut voir, a son cotd, un 
dame faite et mise tout comme elle. Cette vision 
Petonna; et comme la galerie est longue, aprds 
avoir marchd quelque terns avec sa semblable, qut 
lui rendoit regards pour regards, et saluts poux 
^saints, elle lui demanda son nom. L'autre lui 
repondit, qu’elle dtait la Duchesse de Montausier. 
Cette reponse, que la veritable Duchesse crut en¬ 
tendre, Tepouvante; elle courut dans Son apparte- 
ment, ou Ton s’apperqut bientot du desordre de 
son esprit. Chacun raisonna sur cette avanture: 
les uns le rejettoient comme fausse, d’autres y 
aioutoient foi, et disoient que Madame de Montau- 
sier etant de la maison de Lusignan, pouvoit fort 
bien avoir vu son fantflme, puisqUe eela arrivoif 
ordinairement aux personnes de oette famille, loie- 
qu’ils etoiente prets de mourir. La mort de Ma¬ 
dame de Montausier, qui arriva bientdt apr4s^ 
sembloit fbrtifier cette opinion ; pour moi, qui ne 
donne pas fitrt dans le merveilleuse, je n’imagine 
que Madame de Montausier vit sa figure dans la 
glaces de la grande galerie, et que Son esprit, deja 
un peu troubld, lui persnada touts aUtre ditae.” 
&c.* 


* See Letlres Historiques et Galentes de Madame Du* 
noyer, vol. i., p. 337, 176Q. A similar circumstance has 
been related to me, as well authenticated, having takea 
place in the village of Benhall, in Suffolk, in the persen 
of a farmer returning late in an autumn evening from hk 
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P. 91. had a call Ae other day from old 
Henry Mackenzie, who has indeed been always my 
firequent visitor : you will be surprised to hear of 
the old man attending the royal society at eighty, 
and reading memoirs, written with much spirit and 
accuracy. The subject of a paper which he read 
there a fortnight since was the operation of the 
mind in dreams,—a proof, in addition to a thousand 
others, of the independence of spirit upon matter, 
—the mind perfbr^ng such complex operations 
while all the bodily organs are inert. He men¬ 
tioned, as an insunce, that last summer, in his 
sleep, he had translated a French epigram into cor¬ 
rect English; this, on awaking, he wrote down, 
and sent to Professor Dugald Stewart as a curiosity. 
He added, in his paper, several instances in which 
Coleridge’s muse had literally visited his dreams.* 
** Encouraged by finding that the same thing had 
happened to others, I ventured to tell Mr. Macken¬ 
zie what I had scarcely ever mentioned to any one, 
for fear of having my veracity called in question. 
The circumstance occurred in the last century, on 
board the good ship A.frica, on my way ft^m 
America. 1 dreamed that I saw lying folded on 
the cabin floor, a paper like a street-ballad, coarse 
and dirty; I unfolded it, however, and read in 
^gude black print,’ a ballad consisting of four¬ 
teen verses, most, if not all, of which I distinctly 
remembereu when I waked; they resembled no¬ 
thing I had ever read or heard. So little was I 
aware of possessing powers which had lain dormant 
in my mind, that when I waked I scrambled about 
my birth in search of the non-existent paper. 
The subject was the launching of a man-of-war. 
The verses, (which I could not write, being con¬ 
fined to bed,) slipped, one by one, from my memo¬ 
ry ; all I now recollect is a chorus at the end of 
each verse. A few nights ago there was another 
meeting of the royal society, for which the veteran 
sent my son a ticket. What was his surprise to 
hear Mr. Mackenzie mention to the society, as an 
additional proof of his statement on the former 
evening, that a friend of his, Mrs. G. of L., had 
dreamed a dream, &c. 

fields, when a person joined him in a lonely part of his 
path borne ward, whose figure, dress, look, in short eve^- 
tking, was a raunterpert of his own. He walked with 
him side by side till he came to the wicket gate of the 

g arden ; the farmer then asked his airang-er self to enter 
is house, but on turning he was gone. The person’s 
name to whom this happened has lieen told to me, but 
the circumstance was r^uctantly mentioned or heard by 
the family, who have long left the parish.—Rav. 

* Thepoem which Coleridge composed in his sleep was 
Kubla Knan; or, a Vision in a Dream. He says of it, 
that, “ In the summer of 1797, then in ill-health, he had 
tetired to a lonely farm-house, between Porlock and Lin¬ 
ton, on the Exmoor confine of Somersetshire and De¬ 
vonshire. In consequence of a slight indisposition, an an- 
pdvne had l^n prescribed, from the effect of which he 
fell asleep in his chair at the moment he was reading 
the following sentence, or words of the same substance, 
ib Furchas’ nlgrimage. * Here then Kubla Khan com¬ 
manded a palace to be built, and a stately garden thereto; 
imd thus ten miles of fertile pound were enclosed in a 
wall.’ The author continued for about three hours in a 
profound sleep, at least of the external lenses, during 
which lime he has the most vivid confidence that he 
could not have compos^ less than from two to three 
Inmdred lines; if tlmt indeed can be ^led composition, 
in which all the imagM rose up before him as things, 
with a parallel production of the correspondent expres¬ 
sions, without any sensation, or consciousness of effort. 
On awaking, he appeared to himself to have a distinct 
recollection of the whole, and taking his pen, ink, and 
paper, he instantly and ea^W wrote down lines that 
are here preserved,” &c. See Coleridge’s Poems, ed. 
Aid. L, p. 266 .-~Rxv. 


P. 98. I must next answer your iuestion 
about Tremaine, which I do reluctantly, for 1 aifi 
very sorry that I can neither at all ^inire, nor 
much approve of, a work written^ 1 believe, with 
the very best intentions, and meant to advocate the 
best principles, both political and religious. It is 
a feeble, prosing book, which may however be not 
only agreeable, but in some measure useful, to 
feeble, prosing people; bUt it will never convert an 
infidel, because none of those conceited gentry will 
wade through all the painfully tedious theology 
and wire-drawn arguments. The task of giving 
suitable manners, language, and sentiments to a 
man of refinement requires a great deal more of 
that sublimated spirit of fine sense, and fine taste, 
than the author of this work is master of,” &.c. 

P. 138. ” Miss Douglas greatly wished to see 

Mr. Henry Mackenzie. We found the family at a 
fine old gentleman-like place, called Old Hailes, 
three miles w’est of Eklinburgh. They went there 
to nurse their daughter Hope, a lovely, meek crea¬ 
ture, much resembling my Isabella—^little known 
in the world, but very dear to her family. Mrs, 
Mackenzie, with the soundest sense, great conver¬ 
sational talents, and manners that would grace a 
court, has lived much retired, devoting her whole 
time and thoughts to her family, yet always re¬ 
ceiving the best company. Every one thought it 
a privilege to be admitted to share their slight 
evening refreshments, w here crowds never came, 
and where ease and good breeding took away the 
restraint which intellectual superiority sometimee 
creates,” &c, 

P. 156. “I had a charming guest before I left 
town to come here—no other than the very charm¬ 
ing Mrs. Hemans, for whom I have long felt some¬ 
thing very like affection. She had two fine boy$ 
with her, the objects, visibly, of very great tender¬ 
ness, who seem equally attached to her. She is en¬ 
tirely feminine, and her language has a charm like 
that of her verse—the same ease and peculiar grace, 
with more vivacity. If affliction had not laid a 
heavy hand upon her she would be playful; she 
has not the slightest tinge of affectation, and is so 
refined, so gentle, that you must both love and re¬ 
spect her. She, and Southey, and your own deair 
self are the only persons, whom I previously drew 
pictures of, who have not disappointed me,” Ac.. 

P. 175. The two books which have most con¬ 
tributed to interest me of late are Bishop Heber’a 
Indian Journal,* and the Lifb of Sir Thomas 
Munro. The latter I knew personally; his sister^ 
Mrs. Erskine, brought him to see me. He was 
by no means a drawing-room gentleman, but then 
he was something better. I knew Sir Thomas 
much better in his letters; very charming they 
were, and now form the gems of this publication. 
I had read, along with his sister, a senes of them 
for thirty years. I do not think she showed them 
to above two or three persons besides out of her 
own family. I was pleased with the manly sim¬ 
plicity and parity of the style, and its occasional 
playfulness, and gratified by the views which thS’ 
letters opened of the interior of India, such only as 
a gifted mind, communicating with another of the 
highest class, could afford. 1 would have a myr¬ 
tle and a palm planted by the grave of the bish^,. 
and overshadow that of the governor wHh an oik 
and a laurel. I rejoice in seeing all his relatives, 
brightening in his fame,” Ac. 


none a few unpu ^ ^_ 

letters of the late Bishop Heber, in the possession of ths - 
present writer, written to a near relation of bis, ha htb- 
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HOW JACK MABLAND BOLTED A VERT STIFF FROBLEK. 


From Hood*! Magazine. 

HOW JACK MARLAND SOLVED A VERY STIFF 
PROBLEM. 

Jack Marl and was a happy fellow—at least 
any one who saw him seated in his comfortable 
chambers in the Temple in a vast easy chair, and 
enveloped with clouds of smoke proceeding from 
his favorite meerschaum, as the bell of St. Paul’s 
ran? ten, would have said so. Jack was a clever 
fellow too ; he sang well, he danced well; the 
partridges on the first of September knew him 
well; the Cheshire hounds were not unacquainted 
with him ; the Isis and the Thames were intimate 
« with him (for Jack pulled a good oar;) a dab at 
fencing, a fair single-stick player, in his element 
in the pistol-gallery; and, to crown all, he had 
just made a not unsuccessful debut as a speaker in 
the Courts at Westminster. Jack truly ought to 
have been happy, from a thousand reasons; he 
was a favorite with his acquaintances and profess¬ 
ional brethren ; by the fair sex, his witty conver¬ 
sation and handsome and gentlemanly person and 
demeanor were duly appreciated ; in short, he was 
universally liked. Papas and mamas opened their 
doors to him (for he had a nice little fortune at his 
command ;) daughters and sons were glad when 
he entered the doors so thrown open, for not a dull 
moment was sufifered to exist from the time Jack 
caibe to the time he took his departure. ** And 
was Jack happy V’ methinks I hear a fair reader 
inquire. Jack was not haimy, or, rather, he 
thought he was not happy. Jack had got it into 
his silly head that, in spite of his accomplishments, 
his cleverness, and his handsome face and figure, 
he, Jack, was a coward; and that, if ever his 
courage should be put to the proof, he should be 
lamentably wanting. This was Jack’s “ ombre 
noir;'^ this was the thought which embittered 
Jack’s existence ; and, at the time we introduced 
Jack to the notice of our readers, he was in his 
aforesaid easy chair, and under the soothing influ¬ 
ence of his aforesaid pipe, assisted by a cup of 
strong Mocha—turning over in his mind the dififer- 
cnt methods by which he thought it likely that he 
might be able to solve the knotty question, ** Am 
I, or am I not a coward V* 

Jack thought and thought, and smoked and 
smoked, till he was half asleep, without coming to 
any correct or satisfactory conclusion; the idea 
had taken strong possession of his mind and tor¬ 
mented him strangely; he however determined, 
as indeed he had fifty times before determined, to 
seize the first opportunity which might present 
itself, of placing himself in the way of grappling 
with some imminent danger. We shall in less 
than ten minutes see that the wished-for opportu- 

cast his eye on one relating to the death of Mr. Stowe, 
who we believe was his chaplain. Should Miss Stowe 
not have received his (the bishop’s) letter on the hopeless 
state of her brother,” the. bishop says—“ 1 have deter¬ 
mined to go round by the Metalunga again, in order to 
meet her, great as will be the delay that this will occa¬ 
sion in my northern journey; the desirableness of short¬ 
ening as much as mssible the agony of her suspense, 
and preventing the feelings with which she must learn 
the news of her brother’s death on her arrival, is para¬ 
mount to all consideration of convenience or expedition. 
It is. I own, a selfish regret, but one which 1 cannot help 
feeling, that you are so soon to leave India; such is, 
alas 1 the state of society here, in which we pass each 
other like bubbles in the mighty streams that surround 
05 , and in which acquaintances, which are to us the most 
interesting and delightful, are separated as soon as made, 
i>y the waters of the ocean, or a yet more awful barrier,” 
4^—Rav. 


nity presented itself, and in rather a corioiia man¬ 
ner. 

The long vacation arrived ; that time so wished 
for, so looked forward to by all the legal profession: 
that time, during which, &c., &c. 

Jack, like many other denizens of the Temple, 
packed op his traps, sent his clerk for a cab, stuck 
a card outside his door, with the inscription Re¬ 
turn before the 20th of October,” shipped him¬ 
self all aboard of a ship,” then of a diligence, and 
in a due course of time found himself in Paris. One 
half day was sufficient to enable him to find a good 
suite of rooms. Rue du Holder, Boul. Italien ; and 
now behold Jack fully launched in all the gaiety, 
not to say dissipation, of the metropolis of tM 
French. Jack, we have before said, was a very 
good shot with the pistol, yet he had never been 
guilty of that height of folly, a duel; and, indeed, 
bad often been heard to say, that he never would. 
He, however, frequented many of the pistol gal¬ 
leries which abounded in Paris ; and, amongst oth¬ 
ers, he had honored with his presence the tir gu 
jiistolet of M. Lepage, where, of course, he very 
soon became known as ”Gs Monsieur Anglais^ 
qui tire aussi bien qu'un Frangais,'' 

One day Jack, on going to the gallery of M. Le¬ 
page with one of his friends, found it occupied by 
a young man well known as one of the best shots 
in Paris ; and most assuredly he was a good shot. 
He performed all the feats which tradition assigns 
to the Chevalier St. George; he each time hit the 
bull’s-eye of the target at the usual distance, snufied 
a candle with the ball, split a bullet against the 
edge of a knife, and drove a nail into the wall bj 
striking the head exactly in the centre with bis 
ball; and, in short, by a thousand feats of this na- 
[ ture proved himself worthy the name of a first-rate 
shot. His amour propre was roused by the pres¬ 
ence of Jack, whom the attendant, in presenting 
him with the pistol, had quietly said was almost 
as good a shot as himself; but at each shot, instead 
of receiving from Jack the tribute of praise which 
he deserved, he heard Jack, in reply to the excla¬ 
mations of astonishment which proceeded from all 
in the gallery, say, “ No doubt, that is a very good 
shot; but the result would be very different, 1 ’vs 
a notion, if he had a live man for his butt.” Tliia 
incessant calling in question of his powers as a dn- 
ellist, for Jack had repeated his observation three 
times, at first astonished the ” /treur,” and ended 
by annoying him; and, at length, turning round 
to Jack, and looking at him with an air half jesting 
and half threatening, he said, “ Forgive me, Mr. 
Englishman, but it appears to me that three times 
you have made an observation disparaging to my 
courage; will you be kind enough to give me some 
explanation of the meaning of your words 1” 

” My words,” answered our friend, ” do not, I 
think, require any explanation ; they are plain 
enough, in my opinion.” 

” Perhaps then, sir, yon will be good enough to 
repeat them, in order that 1 may judge of the mean¬ 
ing which they will bear, and the object with which 
they have b^n spoken,” was the reply of the 
Frenchman. 

** I said,” answered Jack, with the most perfect 
sang froid, “ when I saw you hit the buU’o-eye at 
each shot, that neither your hand nor your eye 
would be so steady, if your pistol were point^ 
against the breast of a man in the place of a wooden 
partition.” 

“ And why, may I ask?” 

Because,” answered Jack, it seems to me. 
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that at the moment of pulling the trigger, and firing 
at a man, the mind would he seized with a kind of 
emotion likely to unsteady the hand, and, conse¬ 
quently, the aim.” 

”You have fought many duels!” asked the 
Frenchman. 

“ Not one,” said Jack. 

** Ah!” rejoined the other, with a slight sneer, 
** then I am not surprised that you suppose the pos¬ 
sibility of a man being afraid under such circum¬ 
stances.” 

” Forgive me,” said Jack, you misunderstand 
me. I mncv that at the moment when one man is 
about to kill another, he may tremble from some 
other emotion than that of fear.” 

” Sir! I never tremble,” said the shot. 

“ Possibly,” replied Jack, with the same com¬ 
posure ; ” still I am not at all convinced, that at 
twenty-five paces, that is, at the distance at which 
you hit the bull’s-eye each time-” 

” Well! at twenty-five paces 1” interrupted the 
other. 

“ You would miss your man,” was the cool 
reply. 

” Sir, I assure you I should not,” answered the 
Frenchman. 

” Forgive me if I doubt your word,” said Jack. 

** You mean, then, to give me the lie!” 

“ I merely assert the fact,” replied our friend. 

“ A fact, however, which I think you would 
scarc^ like to establish,” said the ” /ircur.” 

” Way not I” said Jack, looking steadily at his 
anta^nist. 

“ By proxy, perhaps!” 

By proxy, or in my own person, I care not 
which,” said Jack. 

I warn you, you would be somewhat rash.” 

“ Not at all,” said Jack, “ for I merely say 
what I think; and, consequently, my conviction is 
that I should risk but little.” 

” Let ns understand each other,” said the 
Frenchman; ” you repeat to me a second time, 
that at twenty-five paces I should miss my man.” 

” You are mistaken, monsieur,” said Jack; ” it 
appears to me that this is the fifth time that I have 
said it.” 

” Parbleu !” said the Frenchman, now thorough¬ 
ly exasperated, ” this is too much; you want to 
insult me.” 

” Think as you like, monsieur,” said Jack. 

” Good !” said the other ; “ your hour, sir!” 

“ Why not now !” said Jack. 

” The place!” said the other. 

“ We are but five steps from the Bois de Bou¬ 
logne,” replied Jack. 

” Your arms, sir!” 

“The pistol, of course,” was Jack’s answer; 
“ we are not about to fight a duel, but to decide a 
point upon which we are at issue.” 

The two young men entered their cabriolets, each 
accompanied by a friend, and drove towards the 
Bois de Boulogne. Arrived at the appointed ^ace, 
the seconds wished to arrange the matter. This, 
however, was very difficult; Jack’s adversary re¬ 
quired an apology, whilst Jack maintained that he 
owed him none, unless he himself was either killed 
or wounded ; for unless this happened he (Jack) 
would not have been proved wrong. The seconds 
spent a quarter of an hour in the attempt to effect 
a reconciliation, but in vain. They then wished to 
place the antagonists at thirty paces from each 
other; to this Jack would not consent, observing 
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that the point in question could not be correctly 
decided, if any difference were made between the 
distance now to be fixed, and the distance at which 
his antagonist had hit the bull’s-eye in the gallery. 
It was then proposed that a louis should be thrown 
up, in order to decide who was to shoot first: this 
Jack declared was totally unnecessary, that the 
right to the first shot natural^ belonged to his ad¬ 
versary ; and although the Frenchman was anx¬ 
ious that Jack should take advantage of this one 
chance, he was firm, and carried his point. The 
“ gar^on” of the shooting-gallery h^ followed, 
and was ready to charge the pistols, which he did 
with the same measure, the same kind of powder, 
and the same kind of balls as those used by the 
Frenchman in the gallery, a short time before. 
The pistols, too, were the same; this condition 
alone Jack had imposed, a sine qua non. The an¬ 
tagonists, placed at twenty-five paces from each 
other, received each his pistol; and the seconds 
retired a few paces, in order to leave the combat¬ 
ants free to fire on one another, according to the 
stipulated arrangement. 

Jack took none of the precautions usual with 
duellists; he attempted not to shield any part of 
his body, by position or any other means; but 
allowed his arms to hang down at his side, and 
presented his full front to his enemy, who scarcely 
knew what to make of this extraordinary conduct. 
He had fought several duels, but it had never been 
his lot to see such sangfroid in any one of his 
antagonists ; he felt as if bewildered; and Jack’s 
theory occurring to his mind, tended but little to 
reassure him; in short this celebrated shot, who 
never missed either his man or the bull’s-^e of 
the target, began to doubt bis own powers. Twice 
he raised his pistol, and twice be lowered it again; 
this was of course contrary to all the laws of duel¬ 
ling ; but each time Jack contented himself with 
saying, “Take time, monsieur! take time.” A 
third time he raised bis arm, and, feeling ashamed 
of himself, fired. It was a moment of most painful 
anxiety to the seconds; but, they were soon reliev¬ 
ed, for Jack! the instant after the pistol had been 
fired, turned to the right and to the left, and made 
a low bow to the two friends, to show that he was 
not wounded, and then said, coolly, to his antago¬ 
nist, “ You see, sir, I was right!” 

I “ You were,” answered the Frenchman; “ and 
I now fire, in your turn.” 

“ Not I,” said Jack, picking up his hat, and 
handin|r the pistol to the gar^n; “what good 
would It do me to shoot at you!” 

“ But, sir,” said his adversary, “ you have the 
right, and I cannot permit it to be otherwise; 
besides, I am anxious to see how you shoot.” 

“ Let us understand each other,” said Jack. 
“ I never said that I would hit you ; I said, that 
you would not hit me; you have not hit me; I was 
right; and now there is an end to the matterand 
in spite of all the remonstrances and entreaties of 
the Frenchman, Jack mounted his cab, and drove 
off, repeating to bis friend, “ I told you there was 
a mighty difference between firing at a doll and fir¬ 
ing at a man.” Jack’s mind was eased; be had 
solved his problem, and found that be was not a 
coward. 


The Earl of Rosse has succeeded in polishing 
the speculum for his enormous telescope, which 
will now shortly be completed, and erected at Birr 
Castle in Ireland. The speculum weighs four tons. 
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THE KEY : A HOOBISB BOMANCE. 


From Hood’f Magazine. 
THE KEY : i. MOORISH ROMANCE. 

**On the east coast, towards Tnnis, the Moors still 
preserre the keys of their ancestors’ bouses in Spain; to 
which country they still express the hopes of one day 
returning, ana again planting the crescent on the ancient 
walls of toe Alhambra.”— ScoWa Travels in Morocco cavi 
Algiers, 

” Is Spain cloren In such a manner as to want closing V* 

Saneho Pansa, 

The Moor leans on his cushion, 

With the pipe between his lips; 

And still, at frequent intervals, 

The sweet sherbet he sips; 

But, spite of lulling vapor. 

And the sober cooling cup, 

The spirit of the swarthy Moor 
Is fiercely kindling up ! 

One hand is on his pistol. 

On its ornamented stock. 

While his finger feels the trigger, 

And is busy with the lock— 

The other seeks his ataghan, 

And clasps its jewell’d hil^— 

Oh ! much of gore, in days of yore, 

That crooked blade has spilt! 

His brows are knit, his eyes of jet 
In vivid blackness roll. 

And gleam with fatal flashes. 

Like the fire-damp of the coal; 

His jaws are set, and through his teeth 
He draws a savage breath. 

As if about to raise the shout 
Of victory or death ! 

For why ^ the last aebeck that came 
And moored within the mole, 

Such tidings unto Tunis brought 
As stir his very soul— 

The cruel jar of civil war. 

The sad and stormy reign. 

That blackens, like a thundercloud. 

The sunny land of Spain ! 

No strife ol glorious chivalry, 

For honor’s gain or loss, 

Nor yet that ancient rivalry, 

The Crescent with the Cross. 

No charge of gallant paladins 
On Moslems stem and stanch ; 

But Christians shedding Christian blood 
Beneath the olive’s branch! 

A war of horrid parricide, 

And brother killing brother; 

Yea, like to “ dogs and sons of dogs’’ 

That worry one another. 

But let them bite and tear and fight. 

The more the Kaffers slay. 

The sooner Hagar’s swarming sons 
Shall make the land a prey! 

The sooner dhall the Moor behold 
Th’ Alhambra's pile again ; 

And those who pin'd in Barbary, I 

Shall shout for joy in Spain— 

The sooner shall the Crescent wave 
On dear Granada’s walls; 

And proud Mohammed AH sit 
Within his father’s halls! 

Alla-il-alla!” tiger-like 
Up springs the swarthy Moor, 

And, with a wide and hasty stride. 

Steps o’er the marble floor, 


Across the hall, till fmm the wall, 

Where such quaint patterns be. 

With eager hand he snatches down 
An old and massive key! 

A massive key, of curious shape. 

And dark with dirt and rust. 

And well three weary centuries 
The metal might encrust! 

For, since the King Boabdil fell 
Before the native stock. 

That ancient key, so quaint to see, 

Hath never been in lock. 

Brought over by the Saracens 
Who fled across the main, 

A token of the secret hope 
Of going back again ; 

Fnm race to race, from hand to kmid. 
From house to house, it pass’d; 

0, will it ever, ever ope 
The palace gate at last ? 

Three hundred years and fifty-two 
On post and wall it hung— 

Three hundred years ana fifty-two, 

A dream to old and young; 

But now a brighter destiny 
The Prophet’s will accords : 

The time is come to scour the rust. 

And lubricate the wards. 

For, should the Moor, with sword and Unci 
At Algesiras land. 

Where is the bold Bernardo now 
Their progress to withstand 1 
To Burgos should the Moslem cdtoe, 
Where is the noble Cid 
Five royal crowns to topple dowh. 

As gallant Diaz did ? 

Hath Xeres any ponnder now, 

When other weapons fail. 

With club to thrash invaders rash. 

Like barley with a flail 1 
Hath Seville any Peres still. 

To lay his clusters low. 

And ride with seven turbans green 
Around his saddle-bow ? 

No! never more shall Europe see 
Such heroes, brave and bold. 

Such valor, faith and loyalty, 

As used to shine of old! 

No longer to one battle cry 
United Spaniards run, 

And with their thronging spears uphold 
The Virgin and her Son ! 

From Cadiz Bay to rough Biscay, 

Internal discord dwells. 

And Barcelona bears the scars 
Of Spanish shot and Shells. 

The fleets decline, the merchants pine 
For want of foreign trade; 

And gold is scant; and AHcante 
Is segu'd by strict blockade ! 

The lo 3 ral fly, and valor falls. 

Oppos’d by court intrigue; 

But treachery and traitors thtive. 

Upheld by foreign league; 

While factions, seeking private ends. 

By turns usurping reigw— 

Well may the dreaming, scheming Moor 
Exulting point to Spain 
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Well may He cleanse the rusty key 
With Afric sand and oil, 

And hope an Andalusian home 
Shall recompense the toil! 

Well may he swear the Moorish spear 
Through wild Castile shall sweep, 

And where the Catalonian sowed, 

The Saracen shall reap ! 

Well may he tow to spurn the Cross 
Beneath the Arab hoof, 

And plant the Crescent y^ again 
Above th’ Alhambra^s roof— 

When those from whom St. Jago’s namo 
In chorus once arose, 

Are shooting faction’s battle-cries. 

And Spain forgets to “ Olose !” 

Well may he swear his ataghan 
Shall rout the traitor swarm. 

And carve them into arabesques 
That show no human form— 

The blame be theirs whose bloody feuds 
Invite the savage Moor, 

And tempt him with the ancient key 
To seek the ancient door! 


From ilio Gontlemui*a Magazine. 

FUTURE LIFE OF ANIMALS, 
nv jcsse’s scenes and tales or country life. 

Some beautiful instances are given of the grati¬ 
tude, attachment, and afiection of animals, to 
which we refer our readers. When we consider 
these examples of love strong as death” show¬ 
ing itself in the animal creation; instances of 
attachment as independent of any selfish mot\\eB 
as it is possible to imagine, as pure, as strong 
as are either to be met with in reality, or feigned 
in fable ; and when we compare such feelings with 
the kindred ones that we meet with among man¬ 
kind ; when we acknowledge their strong resem¬ 
blance, and then add that it is for the possession 
and exercise of such feelings that we raise our 
humble claim to be formed in likeness of the 
Divine image; when we add that in his worst and 
lowest form, in his most brutal, degraded, dishon¬ 
est, selhsh character, man still claims to himself to 
have sprung from an immortal seed,—how can we 
Wish to deny the same gift of mercy to the lowlier 
servants of the Deity, to the humbler tenants of 
his love, to the grateful and contented pensioners 
on his paternal charity? For man there is ap¬ 
pointed a future world, in which the spirits of the 
just may rejoice, and the remorse of the godless 
And impenitent may be the sole subject of their 
eternal shame; but can there be supposed no other 
worlds in the countless multitudes ot the heavenly 
hosts, that may be the future habitation of the 
innocent creatures that have spent their little lives 
in this ? May not there the half-reasoning ele¬ 
phant” be found, who has had his faculties so 
much improved and enlarged by his acquaintance 
with mankind? May not there the noble horse, 
man's servant, or the dog, his faithful and saga¬ 
cious companion, be permitted to prolong their lives, 
which have been so elevated and improved by 
their fellow-creatures here upon earth? Is it 
wrong to suppose that there can be no future com¬ 
pensation for the inflictions of cruelty, no enjoy¬ 
ment of freedom after a tyrannous and incessant 
bondage, no blessings of repose afrer a wretched 
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life worn out under the oppression of creatures far 
lower, far more brutal and bestial than themselves f 
Who would not wish this to be, and, wishing, 
who would not believe it true? The Creator 
seems, by bestowing on some animals an instinct 
to attach themselves to man, to have intended 
through this to improve and soften and elevate 
their nature. They learn to look to man as their 
protector and also their teacher; they watch his 
movements; they even anticipate his desires ; they 
partake his enjo)TOenl 8 ; they share his sorrows ;• 
they rejoice in his presence, they grieve for his 
departure; they feel for him in sickness, and they 
lie down by him in death. The longer we associ¬ 
ate with men (the confession is sad but true) the 
larger we must spread the landscape that is to ex¬ 
hibit them to us in those various points of view 
that call out our surprise, our sorrow, or our indig¬ 
nation ; the more knowledge we possess, and the 
more familiarity we cultivate with the animal crea¬ 
tion, the more we are delighted with their instinc¬ 
tive virtues, and the more we are invited to traixt 
them to a wider sphere of usefulness, and to call 
forth their dormant powers into activity. We 
have long, very long, considered that there is no 
stronger and surer token of an amiable and good 
disposition than the love of the company of chU^ 
dren. As age advances, we And our pleasure iu 
their society still increasing, both for the natural 
delight their age of innocent enjoyment a^ords to 
us, and for the contrast they lend to that other 
society which we once too much frequented and 
too ardently enjoyed ; which we spread out our 
most glittering fascinations to gain, which we ex¬ 
hausted our best resources to enliven, on which 
we lavished our warmest aflbctions, which wd 
trusted with our choicest hopes, and which repaid 
us with neglect, estrangement, and ingratitude. 
Often do we recall to our minds that pretty expres¬ 
sion of Goldsmith’s, in the most charming of all 
tales of Action that time ever made immortal, 
which calls children ** harmless little men;” and 
what we say and think of them, and what love We 
bestow on them, and what delight we have in their 
society, we are willing (we Speak for ourselv^) 
to part^e also with mat part of the animal area* 
tion which is most intimately known to us, dnd 
with which, by habit or choice, we have the near¬ 
est connexion. In an old mao’s heart the pas¬ 
sions of life should have leA a home in which they 
can no longer with propriety live ; and then the 
recollections and feelings of early life, long banish¬ 
ed and long forgotten, will rush in again to repair 
what has been injured, to refresh what has beeq 
Weakened, and to shed a sofr and evening light 
upon the closing day. This is the euthanasia so 
ardently to be wished, and this alone can repair 
the broken harmony of man’s nature, and render 
it At for immortality in that world of spirits to 
which it is hastening. How delightfolly has ^tbe 
friend of Fox* described the innocent recreations 
that amused the leisure and occupied the atten¬ 
tion of the retired and aged statesman. 

“Thee at St. Anne’s, so ^n of darfe be^fl’d, 
Playful, sincere, and artless as a child; 

Thee, who could wdtdi a bird’s nest on the sprtiy, 
Through the green leaves exjfloriug day by day 5 
Then oft from grove to grove, from seat to scat, 
With thee conversing in thy lov’d retnsat, 

I saw the sun go down.” 


^ Mr. S. Rogdrs, in hSi beaudflil poem of H« 
Life. . ~ 
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Besides, it might be not unreasonably asked 
whether the animal creation is not now, like man, 
in a fallen state, possessing powers which seem, 
from some cause or other, to be impaired, yet able 
to recover, and exhibit, if opportunity is given, 
something of their original activity and intelli¬ 
gence. Some animals, like the elephant, show 
no superiority of powers nor superior instinct in 
their wild and natural state, but which seem to 
wait only to be developed by care and education, 
^ that natural instinct is so heightened and 
improved, that even mao scruples not to confess 
that it may approach so close to reason as scarcely 
to be distinguished from it. The same may he 
said of other animals, as some birds, and others in 
a state of domestication. Now this looks rather 
like a faculty impaired or lying dormant, than one 
which we can deny to exist. Place animals in a 
state of great difficulty, and their powers seem to 
increase in proportion as they are required. And 
this view of the subject seems not to be unsup¬ 
ported hj the picture of the animal creation which 
we see in Scripture, where they appear certainly 
more advanced in the scale of creation than they do 
now; when they were at once the friends as well 
as the servants of men; when they were even 
gifled with the power of language, and conversed 
with him, as appears, without any expression of 
astonishment on his part, as if it were no unusual 
exercise of power; though Milton makes Eve 
express surprise when the tempter 

** Her attention gained with serpent tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal air 

for he thus describes the effect of the address 
made to her by the enemy of mankind: 

** What may this mean ? language of man pronounced 
tongue of brute, and human sense expressed ? 
The first at least of these I thought denied 
To beasts, whom God on their creation-day 
Created mute to all articulate sound; 

The latter I demur, for in their looks 
Much reason, and in their actions ofi appears. 

Thou serpent, subtlest beast of all the field, 

1 know, but not with human voice endowed, 
Bedouble then this miracle and say. 

How earnest thou speakabie of mute ? and how 
To me so friendly ^own,” dec. 

This, however, is the embellishment of poetry, 
and is not to be considered as a necessary deduc¬ 
tion from any authority of Scripture. Many birds 
can distinctly imitate the human voice, and utter 
our language as clearly as ourselves; and this 
only from their own spontaneous habit of faculty 
of imitation, without being taught. Animals were 
originally divided by their Maker's will into clean 
and unclean, that is, more or less honorable; and 
this distinction may still exist, and thus enable 
some to be raised higher than at present they are 
in the scale of creation, enjoying a fuller and 
more enlarged measure of the divine benevolence, 
with higher capacities of enjoyment in a more 
prolonged existence. And this brings us to the 
consideration of another branch of the argument, 
which connects the care of the brute creation with 
the duties of man, and makes him responsible for 
his conduct towards them; for as by care and 
tenderness, and a prudent exercise of authority | 
and application of his superior understanding, he 
may enable them to develop faculties which 
otherwise would have remained imperfect, or, 
perhaps, been wholly obliterated; so by ernel 


usage, by infliction of brutal and savage treatment, 
by bad example, by habitual incitement to acts of 
passion and outrage, by breeding them up in 
habits of violence and enmity to all other animals, 
even of their own kind, and to man himself,—he 
may debase them below even his own degraded 
state, make them the mere creatures of fierce and 
violent passion, till to them every object they meet 
becomes, if strong, au enemy to encounter, if 
weak, a prey to destroy. So much does the char¬ 
acter of animals depend on that of their masters; 
compare only the gentle spaniel, brought up to 
watch the movements and obey the kind voice of 
his master; see how the sagacity of the animal has 
developed itself with its improved temper and 
manners,—as in the instance of Cowper’s favorite 
dog plunging into the river to gather a flower 
which its master was in vain endeavoring to reach; 
or the Newfoundland dog saving from death the 
drowning sailor; or the noble, faithful mastiff pull¬ 
ing down the robber who is threatening his mas¬ 
ter's life ;—compare this with the race of the same 
animals brought up under different treatment; of 
the deer-hounds in the keeper's yard, which he 
warns us not to approach, and which in sullen and 
dogged hate slink away from those that they dare 
not attack; or of the fox-hounds, whom the hunte- 
man dare not approach for his life, unless with a 
powerful weapon in his hand. If man be account¬ 
able, as conscience, and reason, and the voice of re¬ 
ligion tell us he is, for the sorrows his conduct may 
bring on his fellow-creatures, from confidence hie 
has deceived, innocence he has ruined, fnendship 
he has violated, injury he has committ^, or oven 
happiness he has failed to bestow; so in a lesser 
degree may we not suppose, that, if his line of 
duty extend also up to those limits where the ani¬ 
mal creation is found, it may be more forcibly 
felt, if not only their present comfort is seen to 
depend mainly upon his conduct, but that their 
future destiny may also be involved in it? We 
know very little regarding the individual tempers 
and capacities of animals; we think the subject 
beneath our notice, or at least not worthy of the 
trouble it demands. The sportsman, who shoots a 
thousand hares in a season, looks on them merely 
as the very same animal multiplied a thousand 
times; but the poet who brought up a few of them 
in perfect and familiar domestication with him, 
discovered the interesting fact, that they are all dis¬ 
tinguished from each other by such difibrence of 
temper, feelings, and habits as we are ; by differ¬ 
ent degrees of boldness, attachment, sprightliness, 
gentleness, and so on,—which fact surely opens 
to us a new and pleasing field of inquiry, and one 
that would tend more than any philosophical spec¬ 
ulations to give us distinct views of what may be 
the instinctive and acquired intellect of the animal 
creation. We well know that it is very easy 
indeed to turn all such notions as these into ridi¬ 
cule ; for ridicule can successfully disguise and 
debase with its motley coat far graver subjects 
than ours; but we know that these humble crea¬ 
tures are all, like ourselves, dependent on God's 
bounty, and partakers of his common and universal 
care; that they are gifled with very different 
degrees of capacity ; that they are capable of great 
improvement; that, like ourselves, they are placed 
in situations which, humanly speaking, are iKit 
correspondent to their tempers, or dependent (if we 
may so speak) on their deserts; and that the gene¬ 
ral justice of God's government, most in a ratme 
state, in its wide embrace, comprehend the wliole 
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of his creation; and speaking most reverently, 
most humbly, and most diffidently, as becomes us; 
—looking to the treatment which the animal crea¬ 
tion receives here from the hand of man, there is 
much suffering to be compensated, much degrada¬ 
tion to be removed, and even much goodness to be 
rewarded. 


From Hood’s Magazine. 
AUGUST.—A WATER SKETCH. 

BT ANDREW WINTER. 

Here, love, towards this islet let us steer. 
Flush in this bay, thick paved with lily leaves. 
The clear white cups our keen keel swirling down; 
And see! up the dumb water-beetles dart. 

Then dive ^ain amonff the swaying stems 
Our boat glides over. Hark! how fresh the sound. 
As ’twixt the reeds we crash upon the bank: 

Firm footing here this tuft of rushes gives. 

One step and those twin-daisied feet we land 
Upon the swarded green. See, darling! here, 
Among the weeds, the glist’ning pieces still, 

Of the Venetian glass I broke last spring. 
Toasting “ The lady with the Greek-waved hair 
Till the last bubble burst upon my lip. 

Here I remember on the ground 1 lay, 

Noting the silver satin’s changeful flush. 

And the long feathers, nodding courtesies. 
Beneath that murm’ring shade of sycamores. 
Where now the clouds of insects rise and fall. 
Then came a laugh, and then—your deep blue eyes 
And yellow hair of leafy shade grown tired. 
Towards yon tree came out into the sun, 

Down dropp’d the ruflies from your loving arm 
Upstrain’d to switch the chestnut’s budding comes. 
Which scattered all around their little stars. 

“ I wish I had the giraff’s neck,” you said, 

To snap that tantalizing upper bud; 

And then turn’d round as if a friend were nigh 
To where 1 stood admiring. That courtesy prond! 
Look, love, and see, from out the rustling reeds 
The swan sail past. No Roman galley-beak 
Back-curved dii^ained the water so—’t was thus, 
You drew up seeing me—’twas all rare art— 
Confess how much? 

See my poor finger now. 
How you have bruised it with my opal ring! 

Well then, what cared I for the chestnut buds. 
They said Sir Owlet there was quizzing them, 
And so I volunteered unearthing you. 

Hid close among the waving screen of ferns; 

’T is still continual mirth, how suddenly 
I froze that pert assured smile of yours. 

1 ’ve often thought 1 should have lost you then. 
Had not that glorious Weber’s waltz struck up, 
And swiftly into, pity’s melting drops 
All my hoar-frosted haimhty pride dissolved. 

Then your revenge!—Up sprang the gladdening 
strings,* 

Beneath the harper’s spirit-stirring hand; 

And round you whirl’d me till my hair blew back. 
And pants broke up my set rehearsed speech: 

I’ve scarce forgiven you for so cheating me 
Into acquaintanceship. ' 

Loop back your shawl, 
Let thus your bonnet from the ribands swin^ 

Just as—^the music ceased—^you wander’d with me 
Through the woods. I’d picture o’er again 
That scene—remember how polite we were, 
Growing botanical o’er every flower. 

Then t^ blue sky, its deep intense admiring. 


And the grey shadows on the rounded clouds 
Afraid to say what most we had at heart. 

Then the beech wood came,—the tall wood of masts 
Branchless and still; what wonder sweet my love 
That then we let our golden secret out: 

The rest you know.—3’ve felt so happy now. 
Watching the sun-waves’ ceaseless flickering 
Upon the boat side dance, I’ve scarce perceived 
The tide has left these flags,—we’ve barely time 
To clear the shallows in the upper reach. 

And bring our skiff up to her mooring ring 
By the old willow shskdowing the creek. 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 

** With angels and archangels, and with all the company of 
Heareo, we laud and magnify thy glorious name.” 

Communion Saavics. 


1 . 

Oh can it be that we, 

So sunk in misery, 

The degradation deep and vile of sin,— 

May lift aloft the voice, 

And gratefully rejoice, 

With the all-glonous hosts of seraphim! 

2 . 

Can there be chords that thrill 
The angelic hearts, which fill 
The pure and holy halls of light above, 

Yet ^d a low, faint tone 
Responsive in our own? 

Oh wond’rous mystery of redeeming love ! 

3 . 

Over this kindling thought. 

With strange, deep meaning fraught. 

We kneel to praise, to wonder and adore ;— 
Yet Lord, one touch more sweet, 

Bringeth us to thy feet, 

With love that burns for utterance evermore: 


4. 


Imagination’s gaze 

Shrinks from the radiant blaze 

That glitters round the unfallen hosts of God; 

But oh, before thy throne 

Are some, our-loved, our-own 

Who once with us earth’s varied pathway trod. 

5 . 

Missing their sunny smile. 

We linger here awhile. 

Meekly the task to finish God hath given! 
Then joyously we trust 
To leave this frame of dust 
And follow our beloved ones to heaven. 


6 . 

What joy is in the gleam 
Of hope, that still the stream 
Of their sweet sympathy even yet is ours! 
That stream which ever shed 
O’er aching heart and head 
Calmness and blessedness in healing showers ! 
7. 


Oh Saviour! glorious Lord! 

Forever be adored, 

Midst all thy goodness this sweet act of love, 
That binds in one bright chain 
Us and oar loved again, 

While praising thee on earth, as they praise 
thee above. 

E. S.R. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 

THE miners: 

A STORY OF THE OLD COMBINATION LAWS. 

There is a certain district of England which is 
at once a coal and iron field. To the eye of the 
passing traveller it presents now, as it did many 
years ago, at the period of our tale, all the dreary 
and repulsive features such a portion of country 
ii8ua|ly exhibits. The air has a dingy and clouded 
smokiness, the grass and trees are of a dirty green, 
the fences are uncropt and broken down, and every 
DOW and then you come to fields laid partially or 
altogether under water. This is caused by the 
sinking of the earth from the decay of the props 
supporting the roofs of the old wrought<out mines 
beneath. There is nothing of the fresh, breexy, 
sunny joyousness of rural scenery—everything is 
bleak, cold, and sooty, and the mind of one wan¬ 
dering over such ground, in place of experiencing 
the exhilaration of the country, is oppressed with 
feelings of vague despondency and hopelessness. 
He cannot help knowing that instead of a ruddy- 
cheeked and light-hearted peasantry, those long, 
straggling lines of dirty, tile-roofed cottages that 
stretch up from the highway, have for their in¬ 
habitants, an ignorant, stunted, half-savage race, 
miserable, misanthropic, and inhospitable, among 
whom it is dangerous for the merely curiosity-led 
stranger to venture. The view of the many mag-j 
nificent, wood-embosomed mansion-houses of the I 
coal and iron masters alleviates nothing of these 
feelings, for the sight at the same time takes in 
numberless hills of coal-dust, and shapeless mounds 
of brown iron-stone; while the road you travel on 
is formed of crumbling black slag, the refuse of 
the smelting furnaces, whose ugliness deforms the 
landscape as much by day as their volcanic glare 
upon the lowering clouds makes night hideous. 
And while you gaze, the impression irresistibly 
comes upon you, that the monstrous wealth pf a 
fbw, is the result of the monstrous sufifering and 
degradation of the many, and that the gorgeous 
equipages that whirl along the furred and jewelled 
young ladies of the proprietors are but in another 
form the labor—the life-sweat of the miners’ 
daughters, who in ignorance, wretchedness, filth, 
and disease, drag on adl-fours like brutes, the 
trucks of coal or iron-stone, along the stifling pas¬ 
sages, and dripping poisonous caverns of the pits, 
a hundred fathoms beneath the very road their 
proud sisters of clay are riding over. 

At the date of our story there was no branch of 
mjanufacture or commerce, no mode of employing 
capital or labor more productive of profit than the 
mining of coal and iron ore—^probably there is 
none even now;—^but that was the era of the pld 
combination laws, when it was felony for any 
number of workmen to murmur against the price 
the purchasers of their toil chose to give for it, or 
combine their energies to obtain the full or highest 
remimeratioD for their labor. From this and other 


causes, one of which was the facility and perfiset 
legality of combination among the masters to keep 
up prices and keep down wages, the greatest for¬ 
tunes were made with the most incredible rapidity, 
and the descendants of many that made them, now 
hold high places among our privileged ranks. 

One of the wealthiest and most influential mas¬ 
ters in the district alluded to, was Anthony Haste- 
leigh. Esq., of Weldon Edge. His annual in¬ 
come was much more than ten thousand pounds— 
how much we are afraid to say, lest we should 
throw discredit on our story, in the thoughts of 
those of onr readers who may be unaware of the 
treasures which trade, manufacture, and mining, 
pour into the laps of our commercial aristocracy, 
or who may be displeased that such enormous 
wealth, and all the luxuries and enjoyments it can 
procure, should be in the power of men of no 
more noble or ancient origin than Adam. He was 
considered rather a hard master, and was a man 
of much talent and considerable acquirement; in¬ 
deed bis great fortune, having been almost all 
accumulated by himself, may tend to show this. 
He was a widower, and bad one daughter, a yonng 
lady of no little beauty, though the energetic and 
determined expression that shone through her fea¬ 
tures, gave them somewhat of a hard and mascu¬ 
line turn. She, with the two persons next to be 
introduced, will enact the principal scenes of the 
following narrative tragedy. 

Mark and Edmund Vaspar were the sons of one 
John Vaspar, a working coal-miner, of average 
ignorance and wretchedness, who was one day 
killed by an explosion of fire-damp. His wife 
had died about a year before, and now his two 
sons were left to look out for themselves in the 
best way they could. Now, reader, you will 
scarcely credit it, that upon the heads of these 
two miserable children had descended the inspiring 
spirit of genius. It is nevertheless true, however 
unaccountable it may seem to those who believe 
that rank and talent always are bom together, that 
these young beggars received from on high as 
much intellect as would have made a nobleman’s 
second son premier, and his third, lord chancellor; 
but as they were bom of the despised caste of 
those that moke the gold—what it made them, this 
tale is written to show forth. 

At the time of his father’s death, Mark Vaspar, 
a boy about fourteen years of age, w^ employed 
in the mines, partly as a truck-drawer, partly as a 
sort of apprentice to the mining * itself. But it 
happened that a new shaft of much promise having 
been sunk, which required a Newcomen engine 
of great magnitude, he managed, with some in¬ 
triguing, to get employment as a sort of assistant 
to, or a^teqdant on, the engine-keeper. Up to 
this time he could not read, nor, though he re¬ 
garded with much curiosity the fonns of the let¬ 
ters painted on the wagons, &c., and w^ondered 
how they could represent sounds, moredver, though 
he frequently expressed this cariosity, yet he never 
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eould find any one able to satisfy it—all around 
were as ig’norant as himself. But when he got 
this situation about the engine, he found the 
keeper—« quiet, well-informed Scotchman—both 
able to give him instruction, and also disposed to 
feel amusement in the task, and while the engine 
requiring them to give merely a glance at it now 
and then, labored away at the pumps, they were 
employed in the business of teaching and being 
taught—a piece of chalk and one of the iron 
plates of the engine-frame serving as the mate¬ 
rials. 

Mark had been from his earliest years a boy of 
very great penetration, in addition to his talent. 
He had seen, almost from the day he came above 
ground, that whether there ought to be or not, 
there are, have been always, and will continue to 
be, two distinct classes of men—the high and the 
low—between which lies a great gulf, almost al¬ 
together impassable, and whose conditions are 
widely different in respect of enjoyment, the por¬ 
tion of one being poverty, hard labor, ungratified 
appetites, humiliation, early death; that of the 
other, wealth, idleness, gratification of every de¬ 
sire, honor, and life prolonged to the utmost by 
care and nursing; and this too arising from no 
moral merit or demerit in the individuals of either 
class. He perceived it, and also that he himself 
was of that class doomed from birth to toil and 
disease, to every privation and all disrespect, whose 
•ole comfort was said by the humane of the higher 
class to lie in contentment with its miseries, and 
an attempt to form a kind of negative happiness, 
by teaching the mind not to pine after the positive 
and real, which these humane had set apart for 
themselves. 

He never thought there was the least political 
or moral injustice in this state of things; but 
knowing himself to be bom of the low or misera¬ 
ble class, and feeling his mind capable of appre¬ 
ciating the enjoyments of the high or happy one, I 
his whole thought was to discover a means of 
quitting the one and finding his way to the other, 
a course which he knew that a few had success¬ 
fully followed out. And first, on considering the 
careers of these latter, he became aware that no | 
man ever raised himself in the world by ignorance, 
idleness, or drunkenness, but that the steps where¬ 
by to ascend were intelligence, activity, sobriety, 
prudence, perseverance. That knowledge is pow¬ 
er he soon perceived, although he had never 
heard of the aphorism, or the mighty mind from 
whom it first emanated. 

It was therefore with an engrossing enthusiasm 
that Mark, the mining-boy, set himself to the 
acquirement of knowledge, as one of the steps 
whereby he might make himself a gentleman ^— 
coveting that rank and condition, solely because 
he believed they afforded all facilities for the grat¬ 
ification of the appetites and desires, and in this 
consisted all the happiness he had any idea of. 

The slothful or incapable may make extreme 
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poverty or constant toil an excuse for ignorance 
and debasement; where there is a will there is a 
way, and the enthusiast after knowledge, however 
great his poverty, or apparently unceasing his 
labor, will find ten thousand means, and opportu¬ 
nities of mental cultivation. Believing this, you 
will not be surprised that in three or four yean 
Vaspar was a highly intelligent young man, and 
on the death of the engine-keeper, was found best 
qualified of any about the works to take his place. 
This was the most advantageous thing for him 
that could have occurred. He had now good 
wages, plenty of leisure, the respectability of hav¬ 
ing a charge, and the power of keeping himself 
personally clean. All these but whetted his appe¬ 
tite for further advancement, and for those great 
pleasures which money, and influence over the 
actions of others, could place within his grasp. 
Wealth and power were the deities he worshippe4 
with all the fervor of youthful enthusiasm, and the 
possession of them the only paradise he looked 
forward to; and so ardent was his pursuit, that no 
obstacle could turn him from the path he had 
shaped out for himself, as the most direct to this 
goal of his hopes and wishes. Crime in his eyes 
was no obstacle, that is, if it could be perpetrated 
without chance of punishment. The worst crimes 
he would freely have committed if they helped 
him forward on his way to wealth, and could be 
done without discovery—^for of moral right an^ 

I wrong he took a most extensive and ** philosophic 
cal view.’* A crime that could not be punished; 
he considered no evil, and he saw that in tbo 
world many horrible crimes are continually being 
committed, which, from the criminals not being 
punishable, are even considered as laudable ac¬ 
tions, and sent down as such through history to 
posterity. You will at once see our drift when 
we state that in his eyes, conquest and robbery 
were the same thing, war in ne ways different 
from murder, and fraud identical with diplomacy, 
and when we .tell you further that he believed 
religion to be a contemptible imposition, which 
showed little genius in its inventors, and less pene¬ 
tration in i(8 dupes, you will be able to take s 
fuller view of his character on the whole. He 
saw the world to be one vast struggle in which 
every body of men strove for their own interest; 
and again, each individual of every body for hjs 
own particular advantage; and this interest and 
advantage he finally fixed to be the gratification of 
mental desires and bodily appetites, the 5i/mmis|i 
honvm, to attain which, it was right to use every 
means, be they coiptoonly called good, bad, or 
indifferent. You will begin to think that this hero 
of ouiB looks very like a villain. True, he was 
one; but he was not the only one in this world. 

When he was about twenty-one years of age, 
and his brother eleven, he got for the latter em¬ 
ployment in the engine-room, similar to what he 
had himself first held. This ^ded a few shillings 
to their weekly income, and brou^t the youngmr 
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more closely under his eye ; for though he could 
not but look upon his brother as somewhat of a 
drawback at that age, yet he-intended, by proper 
instruction, to make him a valuable adjutant in his 
own schemes of advancement to money and influ¬ 
ence. He had, from the earliest years at which 
the boy was susceptible of instruction, labored to 
impart to him the knowledge, taste, and general 
mental ability he himself had acquired, and to 
implant in his mind the same views of men and 
morality as,he entertained; nor were his efforts 
unavailing, for Edmund, at the age of sixteen, in 
the merely ornamental branches of knowledge, far 
excelled him—more than this—began to show a 
desire to follow out a career in life according to 
his own judgment, and altogether independent of 
that of his brother. 

And this was the first cause of disagreement 
between them, and a heavy cause it was; for at 
the means Mark adopted to acquire wealth and 
influence, Edmond showed disgust, while those 
proposed by the latter were treated by the former 
with contempt, as hopeless folly. 

But we may as well give a sketch of the person 
and habits of each, when we can better explain 
their separate speculations of advancement in life. 

Mark was a tall, exceedingly muscular, harsh- 
featured, bristle-haired,, lowering browed man, 
whom no process of dressing or setting oflf could 
ever make to look like a gentleman. He was de¬ 
cidedly repulsive in person, and his manners (for 
he was conscious of his appearance) were distant 
and haughty, approaching to rudeness. Edmund 
again, was of slight and elegant figure, and though 
his face too much resembled his brother’s to be 
anything like handsome, still there was nothing 
about it positively disagreeable—indeed there was 
an expression of intellect pervading the whole 
features, and something like a poetic glance about 
the eye, that to some persons would have made 
him Ughly interesting. He was a poet, too, in 
a measure—^read, in spite of his brother, all works 
of fiction in verse or prose—^made verses himself, 
and took pride in a tongue whose persuasiveness to 
evil not Belial’s could surpass. In conversation, 
his knowledge, however he had picked it up, 
seemed inexhaustible, and his manners were so 
winning, his voice so sweet in its sound, at the 
same time there seemed so much earnestness, so 
much enthusiasm in all his views, and so much 
force and originality in his ways of expressing 
them, that no one could avoid being pleased with 
lum, and entertaining a desire to please him in 
return. Indeed, the truth of this was triumphantly 
proven by the ruin of two poor girls, miners* 
daughters, who tearfully laid at his door their 
moral death. 

At the age of seventeen, he applied to Mr. 
Hasteleigh for a situation as derk in the counting- 
house attached to the mines. His master, pleased 
with his handwriting, and the smart but respectful 
style of the application, gave him the situation he 


required, and he forthwith bade adieu to the miners, 
and all sympathy with them, talking forever ader 
with supreme contempt of the class from which 
he sprung. 

Before the death of Mr. Hasteleigh, which took 
place about three years afrerwards, he had risen 
high in his confidence, and had been entrusted with 
several important duties, the latest of which was 
the superintendence of a truck store, where the 
workmen were paid their wages, not in money, but 
in provisions, and other necessaries, on which the 
master took a most respectable profit, thus grinding 
out of the poor creatures the uttermost farthing. 
So respectably did he acquit himself in this, that 
he rose daily higher in his employer’s esteem, and 
was even honored once or twice with invitations to 
his table, where he shone with equal lustre in his 
eyes, and those of Miss Joan, his daughter. It is 
true, there were a few awkwardnesses about his 
presence and manners at first, at which Miss Haste¬ 
leigh did not scruple to laugh, not caring much 
about the pain she gave her guest, whose burning 
blushes bore witness to the acuteness of his feel¬ 
ings. Yet at each laugh Edmund wished and 
hoped for a rich revenge, and he had it ultimately. 
But all this soon was over, and his natural genius 
shone forth in his conversation with such power, 
that the young lady who had erewhile laughed so 
heartily at his blunders, forgot them all, and, won 
by his gentleness and grace of manner, word and 
thought, felt not only always happier when with 
him than at other times, but also upon his taking 
leave, strangely anxious for a future visit. 

Now this only daughter and heiress of Mr. 
Hasteleigh must have seemed a very loAy and sat¬ 
isfactory summit to the hopes and speculations of 
Edmund, and to afiford as short a cut to great 
wealth and influence as could be supposed. As 
such did he look on her, and he labored with his 
whole endeavor to render himself agreeable in her 
eyes. And certainly no man could be possessed 
of a more bewitching presence, or more calculated 
to win the heart of a woman, herself of some judg¬ 
ment, and for this he could not help giving her 
credit. 

And this was the scheme which Mark Vaspsr 
looked on as hopeless folly. Now what was his 
own, in which Edmund did not care to abet? 

It was, we have said before, the time of the 
old combination laws. The workmen, wrought to 
the last drop of sweat, ill-fed and ill-clothed, 
through the operation of the truck system—kept in 
ignorance and wretchedness, and when mentioned 
by their superiors, only mentioned with the con¬ 
tempt wherewith a Brazil merchant speaks of ne¬ 
groes—were driven to the greatest exasperation 
against their employers. Any person combining, as 
it was called, with another to withhold their la¬ 
bor, so as to raise wages, was severely punishable 
by law, and the ringleaders of combinations have 
been knovni to suffer banishment, long periods of 
imprisonment,whipping, and other infiictioDs, suited 
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BO doubt, to the heinousness of the offence. 
Consequently, when a strike was in contemplation, 
it required to be organized with so much nicety 
and secrecy, that on the day fixed, every man 
seemed to throw up work as if from his own opin^ 
ion of the propriety of the measure, without pre¬ 
viously conferring or combining with others. In 
such a case the masters would be altogether un¬ 
aware till the very morning when the men struck 
work, that such a thing was to occur, and quite 
unable to fix upon any as the ringleaders, as they 
were called, or getters-up of the strike. 

But to order to bring such an afikir as this to 
perfect completion, it required in the organizer a 
genius of no mean order, and such a genius was 
that of Mark Yaspar. 

From his twentieth year, he had been sedulously 
going about among the men, endeavoring to per¬ 
suade them that he was the very man best capable 
of guarding their interests, and lecturing to them 
in knots of two or three, mingling among them at 
the few sports for which their ovenvrought frames 
allowed them inclination, doing for them, ^tis, 
anything in the way of letter-writing that might 
be wanted—nay, even teaching some of them that 
desired it, to read and write. 

The continual burden of his song to them on all 
occasions, was the iniquitous injustice of the fact, 
that they whose labor created the money, enjoyed 
such a miserable proportion of it, while such a vast 
share fell to the luxurious, oppressive, and do-noth¬ 
ing masters. The doctrines of equality among 
mankind. Agrarian division of property, limited 
labor, and all other doctrines of the French school, 
he disseminated, advocated, and explained among 
them to his utmost. And when the people, over 
a wide district, saw his great muscular strength, 
indomitable courage, and his talent and informa¬ 
tion, which appeared to them almost superhuman 
—his continence, sobriety, benevolence, and appa¬ 
rent entire devotion to their interests—they began 
in a year or two to place implicit confidence in him, 
and to take any advice or command from him with 
the same reliance as if it were a mandate from on 
high. 

Now Mark, in the course of his extensive read¬ 
ing, had met with accounts of secret societies for 
various purposes—^political, religious, and of other | 
descriptions, and knew of Orangeism, Ribbonism, 
the secret tribunals of the middle ages, and the 
Carbonarism and Calderarism of Italy. Upon 
the basis of what he knew of these, aided by his 
own invention, he built a confederation among the 
mining workmen, for the purposes of combination, 
so secretly and so perfectly organized, that he had 
at once every individual in it under his cognizance, 
and was enabled to completely bailie all the efforts 
of the masters, aided by the minions of the law by 
bribes and espionage, either to discover its nature, 
or who were its originators or directors. This so¬ 
ciety had oaths, penalties, ceremonies, tribunals of 
judgment, signs verbal and by gesture, and certain 
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apparently unmeaning marks which, chalked on 
wall or tree, indicated to the initiated of the neigh¬ 
borhood particular understood commands. 

But this perfection was the result, not of a few 
days* thought, but of years of study, experiment, 
and failure^for once having been convicted of an 
active share in an abortive strike to procure certain 
alleviations in the truck system, he was sentenced 
to six months* imprisonment with hard labor, which 
was rigorously inflicted. But this failure was per¬ 
haps the thing that contributed most to his ulti¬ 
mate success, for be had now the testimony, as it 
were, of martyrdom to his honesty ; and the able 
way in which he had conducted his defence, and 
that of his fellow-workmen, and kept up their 
spirits under punishment, made those of them the 
most disposed to be independent, at once knock 
under, and acknowledge him as their master-spirit. 
Several letters, too, which he began to show them, 
and which he stated w’ere in foreign languages, 
understood by him, and came from high personages 
disposed to sympathize with and aid them, threw 
an air of vast and hidden power about him, that 
made them regard him with a kind of awe. 

After his conviction and imprisonment, he, of 
course, lost his situation as engine-keeper, and was 
disowned in public by his brother, now in high 
favor with his own and the neighboring masters. 
He removed to a small mining town, nearly in the 
centre of the district, where, after idling about for 
half-a-year or so, he took on lease, and furnished a 
small but pretty respectable house, and put on his 
door a plate bearing the inscription Mark Vaspar^ 
Agent; though in what line the agency lay it 
would be difficult for a stranger to guess. But 
when we tell you, reader, that from each member 
of this body, containing as it did nearly all the 
adult population of an extensive district, he re¬ 
ceived sixpence every month as contributions to a- 
common fund, of which he was the treasurer, 
along with one penny as his own salary, in com¬ 
pensation for having lost, on their account, hia 
means of living, and devoted all his energies ta 
their cause,—then, perhaps, you will perceive the- 
agency in its proper light. For this money he 
knew the^ was no fear of those who contributed* 
it ever calling him to account; for so well was thG 
society arranged, that the number at large could 
not communicate with him, except through inferior 
officers, whom he led them to change, or arbitral- 
rily changed himself, every six months, thus allow¬ 
ing them no time, even had they been possessed 
of intelligence sufficient to see through bis charac¬ 
ter or measures; keeping also even from those neai^ 
est him in its ranks, a sort of mysterious distance 
on all points connected with his own proceed¬ 
ings. 

By means of this society, he could in a morning' 
throw every mine out of work, as the expression 
is, and that, too, at a moment totally unexpected 
and unprovided for by the masters, and for such 
moments, too, he was constantly on the look out,. 
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fendering himself as complete a thorn in their side 
aa could well be sup posed» and materially affect¬ 
ing the slate of markets. In fact, he wielded with 
admirable skill, dexterity, and success the engine 
of labor against that of capital, and so secret and 
well concerted were his measures, so baffling to 
the ingenuity of the masters and their naynnidons, 
that at last they succumbed, allowed reasonable 
wages, and the workmen their own choice between 
truck and free shops for provisions, clothing and 
general goods ; and to conclude, at any time when 
they desired constant labor for any push in trade, 
they were glad to bribe Mr. Vaspar, the agent, 
with large sums of money. These he contrived 
to receive, Jonathan Wild fashion—that is, in such 
a way that the givers could not positively bring the 
criminality of the receipt home to him. Will 
you believe us, too, reader, that he was in con¬ 
stant communication with certaih government au¬ 
thorities as an informer, being well paid either for 
plausible stories without foundation, or for betray¬ 
ing quietly any other bodies of laborers, except 
those of his own society, who might be disposed, 
tempted by the success of those he managed, to try 
for a few analogous results; and of these, from 
the extensive ramifications of his own society, 
he had early and always unsuspected intelli¬ 
gence. 

Thus the men being happier now than they were 
before his supremacy, and filled with hope of being 
happier still; seeing, moreover, all things of the 
kind fail in which he had not a hand, began to look 
upon him with reverence, pride, and affection, con¬ 
sidering him the very prophet of their class, and 
often paying out of sheer gratitude, double the 
.usual monthly subscription. 

Money was thus flowing in upon Mark, for we 
•presume you will be aware there was no such 
thing as any established /und, every penny he re¬ 
ceived being at once appropriated to his own uses. 
His continence and temperance seemed now also 
to have undergone a wonderful change. He dress¬ 
ed, ate, drank, and did other things, as closely 
like a gentleman as he could, and with the com¬ 
plete abandonment of a professed voluptuary, 
stinting no appetite that the money so freely flow¬ 
ing into his coffers could afford the gratification of. 
Moreover, the masters knowing that his mysteri¬ 
ous power over their workmen not only existed, 
but could be regulated, and was to be purchased, 
showed him every attention, invited him into their 
society, and he was even not a little courted. But 
here again the contrast was singular between hkn 
and his brother. He affected pride of his origin— 
practised no affectation ; talked of the working class 
with the greatest respect, and in place of an afftt- 
ble manner, a musical voice and a winning tongue, 
preserved and seemed to pride himself in his for¬ 
bidding demeanor, and his few and harsh, but for¬ 
cibly expressed sentences, all bearing upon some 
important particular of commerce politics, or the 
like, while he had ever a sneer for any of the little 
bits of refinement he could not help observing 
among the wealthy and sometimes well educated 
proprietors. Those blunders too that a person 
suddenly raised from the lower caste to a compara¬ 
tively high one cannot help committing, and which 
drew from his brother such blushes of shame, did 
not at all incommode him; indeed the sneer of 
utter contempt that would on such occasions glide 
• over his dark and harsh physiognomy effectually 
-prevented anything approaching to that unfeeling 
liaughter which so mortified Ekimund. 


But while Mark was thus become a moueyed aod 
influential man, popular and powerful, loved by the 
majority, and courted by the minority who hated 
him, Edmund continued to draw a small but still 
respectable salary from the truck business of Mr. 
Hasteleigh. He envied his brother, it is true. 
“ However,” he would say, “ he is my senior by 
eleven years; when I am of his present age what 
shall I not be.” 

But in the mean time he had been progre.ssing 
further and further into the favor of Miss Haste¬ 
leigh, when an event that for a year or two had 
certainly not been unexpected took place; Mr. 
Hasteleigh died, having first settled on his daugh¬ 
ter, Miss Joan, and her issue only, all his property. 

In fact, though she was at the time but twenty 
years of age, for the year or two previous the 
whole vast business of her father had been konm 
fide under her management; for he suffered from 
a painful chronic ailment that confined him to the 
house, and was glad to acquiesce in, and give the 
sanction of his name to any measure she pleased, 
and with the assistance of the various confidential 
clerks, &c., and especially of Edmund Vaspar, 
who acted as a kind of private clerk, she eondoct- 
ed all affairs with the greatest ability and success. 
She was now to he the independent mistress of a 
great and flourishing business, and to he disposed 
of at her own caprice alone. She was, moreover, 
a woman of much beauty, and of a character 
remarkable for masculine judgment and energy. 

“ She is mine!” thought Edmund—” she must 
be—know she loves me—but more, she knows 
my talent, and that, great as her fortune is, 1 am 
the man that can double it in ten years.” 

” Poor fellow !” thought Joan, ” he loves me, I 
believe; but, however good, amiable, talented, and, 
latterly, polished, he is still only a miner^s son. 
His career has been remarkable; but what is in¬ 
tellect, enterprise, anything, if their possessor ba 
low-born ? t make no doubt, he thinks to have 
me; hut that cannot be. However, I will help 
him on in life as far as I can.” 

In the mean time, Edmund did his utmost to 
render himself pleasing to her, and, once or twice, 
was convinced be would win her. He devoted 
himself with his whole energy to the task, con¬ 
sidered no labor too great, and often, after a long 
day^s work at the counting-house, would sit up 
half, or all the night, balancing and squaring dif¬ 
ferent portions of the business, to please her, or 
lessen her trouble, or, perhaps, arranging the re¬ 
turns sent by the different commercisd travellers, 
or making up abstracts of the state of ihe coal and 
iron markets at different periods, to guide her 
speculations. And when she saw the pale cheek 
and lustrous eye, produced as much by this labor 
as by having the all-exciting thought of making a 
fortune continually before the mind, she laid it to 
his consuming passion, and, while she pitied him, 
regretted that he was of a rank so low. But she 
did not love him—^no : as yet,, she did not—he was 
merely the favorite servant of the firm of Hasteleigh 
and Co. 

She became now the great toast of the district, 
the very pet of its society, the cynosure of all ball- 
rooms and the like places of resort. Her name 
and fortune were the conversation of all the young 
men who thought their rank (they all thought 
their persons) offered pretensions to her favor. 
Moreover, her habits and disposition were a fre¬ 
quent theme of discourse, and those who wen 
wise enough to see themselvee altogether shot ool 
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from any chanoe of her, were pretty well agreed 
upon the point, that, whoever got her, would get 
pomething to keep his wits in exercise without any 
mistake. 

Edmund was not surprised, that, with all her 
talent, she should thus take delight in pursuits so 
frivolous in the eyes of those incapable of enjoying 
them. He could enjoy them himself, and panted 
fur that time when his money and influence would 
allow him to take his natural place in the bright 
circle wherein she took such pleasure in holding 
her own eminent position. And yet this circle 
was that of the commercial and mining aristocracy 
of a district; there was not a lord mixed with it, 
save at election time, and the landed gentry affect¬ 
ed to keep aloof from it. Probably the cause of 
this was, that few of them had money enough to 
keep up in it the consideration they deemed their 
due. 

But shortly there appeared in this circle a class 
of persons who, probably, are the proudest, the 
poorest, the worst educated, the most polished and 
most privileged of all orders of people above the 
rank of mere bodily labor. We mean military of¬ 
ficers—not generals, colonels, and other master | 
oflicers, but the majors, captains, lieutenants, 
ensigns, &c., who tramp with their regiments, 
and may, therefore, be styled the journeymen of¬ 
ficers. These personages, in all provincial towns, 
have an eritrie, at once, unquestioned, into the 
wealthiest circles, and a poor ensign, whose fa- 
therms pay could not afford him more education 
than he could pick up about the barracks—who 
has some six or seven shillings a day, and, out of 
that, must find a glittering uniform, and a man to 
keep it clean, will find himself more courted than 
the university-educated head of a mercantile house 
who sends a dozen men through the kingdom to 
puff his goods, giving each of them four or five 
times bis rival’s income. How this comes we need 
not delay our story to investigate ; suffice it to say 
that the regiment, that had for a year or so been at 
the barracks of the large town in which the principal 
business of Hasteleigh and Co. was transacted, 
marched away, one fine morning, to the great 
grief of all the young ladies, which was changed 
to smiles when, on the following morning, another 
regiment, with younger oflicers, marched in. 

In this second regiment was Lieutenant Peeche, 
a young man of about twenty-five years of age, re¬ 
markable for a tall and very fine figure, (partly the 
gift of the tailor,) handsome features, a good com¬ 
plexion, rather stolid blue eyes, a receding fore¬ 
head , and a beautiful head of hair. His coonexiqns 
were as follows:—his father was a lieutenant- 
colonel on half-pay, and with about tw'o thousand 
pounds in the funds, and on the produce of these 
he had to live himself, and educate and provide for 
six sons. The two eldest of them he managed to 
get into the army, the next into the navy, leaving 
5iem to shift for themselves when there, while the 
fimrth had to struggle into the church, and, with 
much ado, got a situation as chaplain to a travel¬ 
ling nobleman, whose means required him to reside 
abroad, while his religious predilections needed the 
service of the church of England. The fifth son, 
having no admiration for pride and poverty, broke 
away at a tangent, and opened a hat shop in 
Dublin, and soon made money enough to console 
him for being disowned by his relations. The 
sixth was our present Lieutenant Peeche, and was 
considered, both personally and mentally, the 
flower of the flock, was encouraged to look out for 


a fortune, and told that his brother, the hatter’s, 
fate would be his if he threw himself away. He 
used to be told at home, by his anxious mother, 
that, though, when he joined his regiment, he 
would have to live on his pay, be might consider 
himself, at any time, worth ten thousand pounds 
worth of face, and the same amount of figure (if 
clothed in red.) 

The above being his personal stock in specuhi?- 
Ing for a fortune, let us sec what was his meninl. 
He could read English, and write a note on occa¬ 
sion, though imperfect in the spelling department ; 
he recollected the first five rules of arithmetic, had 
a vague idea that some people bothered their heads 
about squares, triangles and other odd figures; imd 
learnt the first half of the French grammar; and 
was nearly perfect in the arts of carving, dancing, 
and talking charming frivolity. In society he had 
a fine bold bearing, let the ghost of a strangled 
oath haunt the conversation now and then, and 
had away of leading the opinions and directing the 
ridicule of fair auditors, that was surprising; as, 
for instance, a young gentleman in black remark¬ 
ing that he had heard that mathematics were a 
branch of knowledge highly essential to a soldier, 
and that Bonaparte was deep in it—“Yes,” re¬ 
plied Peeche, “ I have heard that engineer officeTs 
work at it, hut none of ours—none of ours. For 
my own part, I never could manage dry studies of 
any sort.” This sentence, and the air with which 
it was uttered, were convincing—the ladies, at 
once, agreed that dry studies were very stupid and 
low things, and altogether beneath the rank and 
mind of Lieutenant Peeche, indeed, only fit for 
engineer officers, Bonaparte, and the young gentle¬ 
man in black, who, feeling his discomfiture, shrunk 
out of the conversation, and was dumb ; whilst hie 
vanquisher, leaning back, showed the extreme 
edges of his fine teeth in a scarcely cognizable 
smile of self-complaisance. 

But we are tired of the fool. Let us say at once 
that he made a conquest of Miss Hasteleigh, and 
married her and her money. We believe she 
loved him very deeply. His personal prettiness 
(what a quality for a rtum !) easy manners, art of 
talking much and soft, and the grace of his atten¬ 
tions to her, won her heart suddenly and for a 
time, and during that time he proposed, and on 
her learning that he was the son of Colonel Peech, 
of Dublin, and had two brothers in the army, and 
one in the navy, being thus of the most respecta¬ 
ble connections, she surrendered at once. 

This event struck a blow at Edmund which 
nearly prostrated him completely, and he was all 
but giving up bis speculations in despair, and turn¬ 
ing his t^ents to some more promising pursuit. 
Indeed, he bitterly envied his brother, whose long 
endeavors and disappointments had at length been 
crowned with success complete and unequivocal, 
and so long did this feeling run, and so humbled 
was he by his own disappointments, that he deter¬ 
mined to pay him a visit. 

On going to the place, drooping and dispirited, 
he could not but admire the pretty little cottage, 
with the garden behind, which Mark had pro¬ 
vided for himself, and when he compared them 
with his own lodgings, for he was on a compara¬ 
tively limited salary, he could not but see that the 
balance of happiness was altogether on his bro¬ 
ther’s side. A boy in livery admitted him, and 
shortly ushered him into a neat little room open¬ 
ing upon the garden, fitted up with books all 
round, thickly carpeted, and every way comforta- 
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We. Here he found Marie, seated in a library chair 
of the latest and most luxurious kind, busily en- 
pajred, pen in hand, among a lot of books, pam¬ 
phlets, and written papers. 

They talked for a little calmly and quietly, 
there being nothing about the manner of either of 
them indicating their being more than strangers 
conversing on some unimportant matter, save the 
humbled aspect of E<lmund, and the subdued ex¬ 
ultation and slight sneering smile of Mark. After 
a little,— 

“Well, you have had it your own way,” said 
the latter; “ had you lent your aid to me I might 
have been what I am now a year or two earlier; 
or, in other words, at this time my wealth and in¬ 
fluence might have been the square of their pres¬ 
ent amount, while you might have shared in pro¬ 
portion to your years. But you could not relish 
an apprenticeship—you wanted to jump at fortune 
all of a sudden ; and now I suppose you are come 
to join with me after the long toil, humiliation, 
and imprisonment are over, and reap a little of 
their good fruits.” 

“Oh no, no, I merely came to see if you were 
well.” 

“ I am well, Edmund, and I can see you are ill. 
I ’ll tell you why—I educated you and you deserted 
me—-I was persecuted and you disowned me. 
Now I am independent,—^the absolute niler of ten 
thousand strong men, who love and implicitly obey 
me, for they know that the sole motive of all my 
actions—the only thing I have striven for—is their 
welfare—” 

Here Edmund smiled so significantly, at the 
same time with so much contemptuousness at his 
brother’s attempt to palm a canting lie upon him, 
that the latter was altogether put out, and the 
lurid iodication of a blush rose over his swarthy 
physiognomy. In a moment he resumed more 
loudly, and in a tone that claimed not to be trifled 
with,— 

“ I can make the proudest of our old tyrants 
sneak, and bend, and smile, though they wish me 
in hell, for I could break half of them within a 
fortnight. 1 have money, influence, and, in a 
measure, fame, and can command all happiness ;— 
you are poor, disappointed, considered and treated 
as an amusing inferior—a parasite in that society 
which I enter on terms of equality. You had a 
scheme of your own which has broken beneath 
you like a rotten staff, and you come to make a 
claim upon me,—you who have never done me a 
particle of good, but much harm, in return for all 
the benefits yon have had from me.” 

“ You are wrong, Mark; I have done you good 
negatively if not positively, for at any time when 
you were building this great scientific combination 
system of yours, which yields you such a revenue, 
I might have betrayed you to the law, exploded 
the whole fabric, and haid you banished, or worse. 
You recollect the 7w6*-8hooting business. This 
would have been my doty to my employers ; and 
besides great immediate reward, might have led to 
the ultimate establishment of my fortune. How 
do you know that when one scheme has, as you 
say, miserably failed, 1 may not be tempt^ to try 
the other, even so late as now?” 


♦ We presume we need hardly inform the reader that 
nobs are men who take the place of laborers who have 
struck work for increase of wages, shortening of hours, or 
other object^ thus rendering null the endeavors of the 
workmen. Being workmen themselves, and thus be¬ 
traying the cause of their class, they are generally ob¬ 
jects of the bitterest enmity. 


A deadly pallor, and an expression which coup¬ 
led with it mnde Mark’s countenance, forbidding at 
the best of times, positively terrific, preceded his 
reply. He sal calmly the while, with the lop of 
his pen in his mouth, as If subduing by effort his 
emotion. At length he said, “ If I thought you 
would, I would take immediate steps to prevent 
you, and you know what they tcould be ”—here he 
laughed a short, harsh, grating “ ha, ha!” which 
had a sort of interrogative sound, as his dark gray 
eye flashed upon his brother’s, searching as it 
were his very soul. “ But as I know you dare 
not, brother,—so”—here stretching his arm he 
rang the bell—“I wish you a good morning: I 
w’ill do nothing for you. Grey, show Mr. Vaspar 
out.”—And thus the brothers parted. 

But to return to Lieutenant Peeche. No sooner 
had he got his hands on a little of his wife’s money, 
or “ the plunder,” as one of his brothers (a wa^) 
called it, than the fortunes of his whole family 
took a remarkable start of improvement. Colonel 
Peeche removed to a more aristocratic part of the 
city of Dublin, and set up an equipage. Captain 
Algernon Peeche found his way to a majority, 
and Lieutenant and Acting Quartermaster Perdval 
Peeche purchased bis company. All this showed 
Lieutenant Peeche to be a very dutiful fellow to his 
real relations, and to have a proper feeling toward 
his wife, as she, being the daughter of acoalmaster, 
and of inferior rank to him, was therefore to be 
pigeoned in the game of marriage, just as her up¬ 
start father would have been rightly served in the 
game of bcartb. 

He also showed a strong disinclination to take 
upon him the active conduct of the business. This 
arose partly from dislike to any employment ex¬ 
cept the toil fools call the pursuit of pleasure, 
ly from want of sufficient education, (for carving, 
dancing, and gallantry, are hardly enough of that 
for the counting-house,) but mostly from Jack of 
adequate intellect. He was great, how’ever, with 
the horse, dog, and ^n, and soon became a per¬ 
fect sportsman, leaving that vast business which 
supported him in splendor, and enriched his con¬ 
nexions, with all its cares, speculations, and im¬ 
mense correspondence, to the management of his 
wife, and whomsoever of the numerous underlings 
connected with it she chose to call to her aid. He 
gave many and splendid dinners moreover, and the 
eating and drinking gentry of the neighborhood 
began to flock around, while his house was always 
as free as the barrack to “ ours.” 

But it was not many months before Mrs. Peeche 
began heartily to repent of her bargain. The 
warmth of her love for his pretty face and figure 
evaporated, and she began to regard with satiety 
and disgust that beauty which had erewhile so 
captiva^ her. She found him not only idiotically 
ignorant on all useful subjects, but contented with 
his ignorance, and disposed to mock with an inane 
ridicule any show of knowledge or talent, ehe or 
others might happen to display. On all matters 
that required judgment or information, or the 
plication of thought for any time, he was utterly 
helpless, while at the same time he entertained 
neither respect for the talented, nor gratitude for 
the assistance they might yield. 

Moreover, he had never loved her; he had not 
mind enough for that passion ; be had all along 
regarded her, as we have said before, merely as a 
pigeon to be plucked by him in the game of matri¬ 
mony—-as a prize for himself and his family. As 
time went on, he did not ecruple to tell her this. 
Before the fii^ year of their marriage was over he 
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had become to her an object of contempt, a detest¬ 
ed burden, a dreaded torment. 

When she began first to see him, as the gloss 
of prettiness of person and of heroic scarlet t^ed 
from him, an ignorant and tyrannical fool, she 
could not but institute a comparison between him 
and that other, who she believed loved her with 
his whole soul, and was now sufifering the pangs 
of disappointment—the all-gilled and able Edmund 
Vaspar. Disgusted with the beggarly aristocracy 
of the colonel's son, she saw a true and high no¬ 
bility in the genius of the young plebeian; tired of 
the stolid beauty of the one, her admiration flew to 
the quick eye and sharp dark features that spoke 
the active intellect of the other. Worried to death 
with the yawning ennui, the lisped affectation, the 
stupid and often indecent slang of the stable and 
dog-kennel, she pined for the low-pitched and 
thrilling voice, the musical sentences and glowing 
ideas, of her former humble lover—for his exhaust¬ 
less information on all topics, his dauntless talent, 
equal to every effort, and his indefatigable business 
ability, which no labor could tire, no difilculties 
dispirit. 

^mund could not but look upon his rival with 
a contempt which envy at his success elevated into 
fierce detestation, and as he sat day by day in his 
small wood-partitioned counting-room in the truck 
store, so intense became his hatred, so complete 
Ills despair of advancement, that he meditated the 
infliction upon him of some grevioiis bodily harm. 
It was to sound his brother, who had the power to 
effect this he well knew with ease and certainty, 
that he paid him the visit we have detailed. 

But as time wore on, when he saw the feeling 
growing up between the pair, when he marked it 
with his whole soul, as dive to it as the ear of a 
criminal to his sentence, then did his spirits mount 
a^ain to more than their former level, and he set 
his active wits to work with all their pristine 
energy. 

It was not long afler the marriage till he was 
recalled, to lend his aid in the chief conduct of the 
business of his new master. The latter saw him, 
surveyed him carelessly—would have done it with 
an eye-glass had such a thing been in fashion then ; 
and on being informed that his skill and ability were 
indispensable, gave his consent to his being placed 
in the situation of chief confidential clerk, and 
taming to an eminent rat-catcher, who was with 
him at the time, began to converse about the.state 
of the stables in regard to vermin. 

Edmund was now continually about the person 
of Mrs. Peeche, appearing before her in his best 
lijght, and exerting upon her all his powers of fas¬ 
cination, and they were many. His object was to 
lead her to crime, partly for his own advantage, to 
have her completely in his power, partly for re¬ 
venge ; for, from the first time she had unfeeling¬ 
ly laughed at his early blunders, be had cherished 
against her a vindictive feeling, which his late dis¬ 
appointment, and the secondary misery it besides 
had bred for him, had certainly not put to rest. 
And the whole of this love then was acted—it 
bad been all along a deception for the purpose of 
ambition and revenge. We cannot deny that her 
beauty, which was considerable, had made some 
impression upon him, but it was decidedly not that 
of love. 

It is hard to imagine one seducing a woman out 
of pure animosity; but when you reflect that in se¬ 
duction it is the woman's ruin that is sought, you 
will be able at once to unravel the paradox. No 


one could be better fitted for such a course of pro¬ 
ceeding than Edmund—totally unprincipled as be 
was—capable of keeping a great bad purpose con¬ 
stantly before his mind, and of bringing great 
powers to bear upon its furtherance—possessed 
also of a knowledge of mankind, infinitely greater 
than might have been expected from his opportu¬ 
nities. All the resources of extensive reading in 
poetry and romance, in mental philosophy, and in 
the great book of nature, he brought to his aid— 
every scheme of attraction—-every winning arti¬ 
fice he could think of, be practised upon her, till 
the poor lady looked upon his company as a re¬ 
lief—a refuge—a heaven—and cursed her folly in 
choosing the glittering ass, from whose society she 
now fled to his, as she would from a lazar house 
to a bower in Tempe. 

In a short time he was successful, she became 
completely his, and doted on him with an admira¬ 
tion, a devotion, and a joy, which she felt was 
truly love, and as different even from the regard 
she had formerly entertained for her husband, as 
it again was from the contempt in which she held 
him now. 

But all this was totally unsuspected even by the 
menials of the house, a set of people who gener¬ 
ally are tlie first perceptive of such affairs. Ed¬ 
mund was too sagacious to allow it to be in the 
slightest degree evident, and while he had the 
I wife so completely in his power, he was finding 
I his way rapidly into the good graces of her hus¬ 
band. By an exceedingly distant and deferential 
deportment in his presence, by numerous flatteries 
—well disguised and skilfully administered—and 
by a well-acted devotion to his interests, he in a 
short time succeeded in gaining his entire good¬ 
will, and unquestioning obedience to every sug¬ 
gestion in matters connected with the business. 
And this fact, whereat he made very merry in 
private with Mrs. Peeche, only sunk her husband 
a degree still lower in her contempt. 

But while he was thus managing his master and 
mistress, he did not forget his brother Mark, and 
during his leisure moments concocted a scheme, 
which he thought would make bis fall sudden and 
complete. This was to organize a counter-combi¬ 
nation among the masters, one of whose measures 
was to be a sudden and simultaneous dismissal of 
all their men, at a moment previously agreed upon 
in secret, and the importation from the mining dis¬ 
tricts of Scotland, by their collier-vessels, of a 
colony of new workmen, who would be content 
with lower wages, and being strangers and nobs, 
and detested by the former laborers, would not be 
likely, at least for years, to join in any general 
union. 

This he explained to Mr. Peeche, directing him 
to unfold it to the other proprietors, and get aa 
many of them to join in it as possible. 

Now at this time, Mark Vaspar, by some inso¬ 
lent and exorbitant demand had strongly excited 
the masters against him, though they were power¬ 
less to avoid complying with it. They were there¬ 
fore prepared to receive with avidity, such a 
scheme as that invented by Edmund, and when, 
at a dinner given at bis house to about a dozen of 
them, Peeche proposed it, taking the merit of it 
entirely to himself, he found them disposed both 
at once to embrace it, and to give him credit for 
more capacity than they had ever before placed io 
his account. But Edmund, on hearing that he 
had thus exposed the scheme in public, before nu¬ 
merous servants, most of them belonging to the 
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mining r?rw*, an<! some of whom he knew, and 
snsfiocUrd to be, members of Mark’s con- 
teiienicy, while he cursed his unguarded folly, 
eoiild not helpconi^tiilatinghimseli on his Tanity, 
whieh had led him to claim the whole authorship. 

Within an hour after the proposal had been 
broached, and while they were yet over their wine, 
Mark Vaspar had got possession of the whole af¬ 
fair, and had taken his measures. But before you 
find out what they were, let us return to Edmund 
and Mrs. Peeche. 

It is difficult for an author to allude decorously 
to such a connexion, for the odium attached to 
guilty love, the difficulties, its transient and pre¬ 
carious nature, the thought that for it all the pleas¬ 
ures and comforts of family and of society are pul 
in jeopardy, that by yielding to it, the conscious¬ 
ness of honor and fair virtue is forever gone—and 
the fact, that to brave this, the passion, bad as it 
is, must be of extremest strength—all these make 
the poor heart cling to it with double fondness, and 
give k a sweetness exquisite, though delusive and 
mortal, like the fragrance of the poison-laurel. 
Poetic justice demands that sin should not in our 
pages wear an enticing aspect, but if the romancer 
is to copy truth he cannot but represent that 

stolen water is sweet,’* and while he paints the 
loss for aye of self-respect, the terror of discovery 
and dishonor, the gnawing of conscience, and all 
other miseries attendant on the love we allude to, 
that make the mind a very place of torment, he 
can hardly paint them in more vivid colors than 
the deep delight for which they are encountered. 

We have mentioned that Mrs. Peeche was a 
woman of considerable intellect. She possessed 
a mind fully capable of entertaining the passion of 
love in its strongest intensity and most perfect re¬ 
finement—that love which is perceptive of beauty 
of sonl alone, taking that of body but as a sec¬ 
ondary consideration, though it may afterwards, 
by fancy’s aid, gild up the latter to something like 
a proper material image of the former—that love 
in which the spirit of the object is the thing truly 
loved, and which is the only love that can be im¬ 
mortal. And with this, an emotion, such as only 
minds of a high order and much cultivation are 
capable of feeling or appreciating, she loved her 
paramour; and with the same fervor wherewith 
she loved him, she abhorred her husband, and 
would talk to Edmund of him in a manner that 
often startled even him. 

About two miles to the rear of her house was a 
large wood, which being enclosed within a round 
bend of a river, had no regular path through or 
even near it, and was quite unfrequented. It was 
very rocky, and thick with brushwood; and in 
different parts of it were the mouths of one or 
two old coal-mines, long ago disused or wrought 
out. One of these had the engine-house, a little 
turreted building, still standing, covered with ivy, 
and topped with waving bushes. The mounds of 
coal-dust or other rubbish, had been converted into 
grassy knolls, overgrown with bramble, wild brier, 
and dog-rose, and in the midst gaped the black 
mouth of the pit. This one had been filled up to 
Within about thirty feet of the upper surface, in 
which state it had been left with its brim overhung 
with bushes, and its new bottom formed of mod, 
itioss-weeds, sticks, fallen leaves, and the like. 
The spot was completely surrounded by wood, and 
Was approached by an old wheel-track that wound 
among the trees. Nothing could be more seques¬ 
tered. The only creatures to be seen near h by 



day might be a party of children, gathering nuts 
or wild berries, or by night, the slouching, siealihjr 
figure of a poacher. 

At twilight, or early night, this was a fevorite 
haunt of Edmund and Mrs. Peeche, for a scarcely 
traceable path from it through the wood, opened 
into the rear of the park in which the house stood, 
and about different parts of this park she had al¬ 
ways been accustomed to take a morning or even¬ 
ing walk. Here they were wont to find unbroken 
solitude, green foliage, a balmy atmosphere, the 
nightingale’s music, and the soft gloaming of the 
summer-time, with all the other charms that act 
as accompaniments to love, and make its sweetness 
come flower-scented to the heart. And such waa 
the chosen scene of their guilty joy. 

On the evening of the third or fourth day after 
Peeche’s proposal to the masters, they were here 
as usual, and as they sat by each other on one of 
the green knolls, in the warm converse of unlaw¬ 
ful passion, they were startled by groans, and a 
voice calling faintly for help from out the old pk 
whose murky mouth yawn^ beside them. 

On the first alarm they sprang lo their feet, and 
she, starling from his side, would have fled through 
the wood. But on a moment’s reassurance of 
themselves, they stood still, whispering, pausing, 
and listening again, and then silently approaching 
the mouth of the mine, they parted the bushes, 
and cautiously looked down. They saw the body 
of a man laid at the bottom among some rotten 
brushwood, sticks, and leaves. Presently looking 
up, as he heard the rustling of the bushes and 
catching view of their heads— 

“ Mercy, good people—help me, I am dying,” 
he said. 

“ Gracious God, Edmund—it’s he—Peeche— 
my husband !” she exclaimed, in a quick, thrilling 
whisper, catching her paramour by the arm with 
a hand that trembled as it clutched. “ Three 
days ago he went over to Haverfield to shoot—he 
has not been home since—Great Providence, is it 
come to this at last?” 

“ Hold back now, Joan, dearest—^hosh, let mo 
speak to him.” Then going close to the brink, 
and stooping over to look down, “Is that Mr. 
Peeche?” he asked. 

“Vaspar! thank God! help me out of this, 
Vaspar; lose not a moment, for love of mercy—I 
am dying—I have tasted nothing for three days.” 

Here he convulsively caught a handful of the 
wet leaves, among which he lay, and pressed 
them to his mouth, chewing a portion. This 
made his voice much more strong and distinct. 

“Oh, Vaspar, have you no food near you to 
throw me down a morsel—oh, for heaven’s sake! 
lose no time.” 

“ How do you come to be there, sir? Did you 
fall in ?” 


“ Oh—no, no—was thrown down here by 
ruffians—the miners, headed by your brother, the 
agent. They attacked me, brought me here, and 
he with his own hands put me down.” 

Here Edmund drew slightly back from the 
brink, and remained for a space motionless in 
thought, whilst the wife stood beside, looking 
eagerly at him, as if anxious to read in bis coun¬ 
tenance his thoughts of their situation, and inten¬ 
tions as to her husband ; but a vast tumult of new 
thoughts and schemes were rising, taking form, 
heaving upon each other, mingling and rolling in 
his mind, like smoke-volumes in a crater. ^ a 
minute he had resolved upon a course of eondnet 
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to puTsoe. The leaYin|f of Peeche to his fate waa 
the principal Doint of it, but he desired that be¬ 
tween himself and her it should appear that the 
fneasare was entirely of her suggestion. This 
was that he mi^ht have a strong hold on her foi^ 
crer aAer, and m any dispute between them shake 
himself clear of the guilt, and throw it entirely 
upon her. 

“ Had I not better go to the house^ and get the 
servants with ropes?” said he. 

“Never!” cried she, with fierce emotion. 

What, would you tie me again to a hated tor¬ 
ment thus by lucky chance cut from me. Fool, 
don’t you see he is here being murdered—we have 
not done it—we are powerless of means to help-^ 
can we be blamed ?—no other creature will come 
near—he must soon die. We can keep our secret, 
or even should it come out, what can they do to 
us?—what have we done?—nothing! Then do 
nothing—let him alone, and with the blessing of 
-^( we cannot write the impious sentence)—lam 
free once more, though with the loss of half lUy 
lather’s property!” 

“ But starvation is a dreadful death, Joan!” 

“ True, but a sure one for us. It has no soar, 
and is not to be known from common dissolution— 
besides, it does not entail the hideous afrer-thought 
ei bloody 

“ But he is your husband!” and as he spoke, 
she quailed before the peculiar expression his 
eye—“ He is the man you swore to love, and all 
that.” 

“I made him such in a moment of infatuation 
produced by his false pretences. He never loved 
me—but fraudulently coxened me out of my hand 
and fortune—and to be cozened by such a fool! 
Oh, there have been moments since then when 
under a stronger infatuation, I could have paid the 
penalty by suicide. Husband! he has been a 
Curse to me. It comes bitter, indeed, such a 
reproach from you, Edmund, for whoM love I 
have dared so much, and am now daring the pun¬ 
ishment of hell.” And she fell upon his neck and 
wept copiously, while he soothed her With silent ca¬ 
resses. “ He shall never come between our loves 
again,” she continued ; you surely do not wish to 
save lym now, dearest—you have not ceased to 
love me—if you have, save him, and I shall die.” 

“ But, Joan, my heart’s own Joan, I cannot 
help feeling mercy, humanity—” 

“ Mercy to him is destruction to ourselves—is 
h not better that he should die, than that we 
should live in misery? We cannot much longer 
conceal our love, and then by divorce be may rob 
me of what remains, and marry some fool like 
himself into all my father’s property.” 

Reader, every portion of this dialo^e was over¬ 
heard by the wretched husband. They had in 
their excitement spoken in a rather elevated tone, 
and as he lay below in the still, moveless air, the 
rocky sides of the shaft had, like a gigantic stetho¬ 
scope, or the ear of Dionysius, conducted to him 
the sounds! He was tremblingly alive to every 
syllable, for his life was depending on it, and, fool 
as he was, he heard his wife’s infidelity, hatred, 
and ferocious thirst for his death, with feelings of 
horror, indignation, jealousy, and revenge, that 
luso above those of the immediate danger of his 
Situation, and crying aloud, by a frantic effort of 
his exhausted frame, he hurled at them both, but 
especially at her, all the epithets, curses, and 
threats, that a mind driven to desperation could 
suddenly throw together. 


m 


His wife trembled, in spite of her masculine 
nerve, as with her paramour she stealthily drew 
back, and away from the opening. 

“Is there no fear of his finding his way out?” 
said she. 

“ I fear not,” was the whispered reply ; “ the 
sides of the shaft are smooth and sheer—my bro¬ 
ther takes his measures too surely for that. But 
look,” and he drew an orange from his pocket, “ I 
may throw this down to alleviate his sufferings a 
little?” 

“ No,” cried she, snatching it from his hand, 
and flinging it away far among the brushwood, 
“ not five minutes’ prolongation of life shall he 
have through me—those that will find him dead, 
it is possible, if be eat, might find him alive—and 
what becomes of us then ? But, hark !” 

When they were no longer visible or audible to 
the poor writhing victim, the screams, prayers, 
^nd appeals he uttered, might have turned a tiger 
to mercy, whilst his voice had acquired a new and 
rending tone that grated on the ear, and more Ob 
the heart. 

“ Joan, Joan,” he cried, “ will you leave me tt> 
die in this pit. Oh, Joan, my wife! what have I 
done to you that you should desert me? Joan, I 
am starving to death—^will you forsake me, ymUr 
husband? You have lain in my bosom, Joan--- 
Vaspar, have you no mercy—Bjjeak to her, savb 
me, and I will forgive you both. Joan, Vaspar--- 
do you not hear me? will you not speak to me?— 
are you gone ? Oh, may God’s eternal W'rath outsb 
you both ! Joan, Joan-” 

But here in his despair, his voice refused its 
office, and when he would have shrieked, the 
breath soughed in his dry inflamed throat, mock¬ 
ing his efforts to produce a sound. When he 
could be no longer heard, his wife falling upon the 
bosom of her companion, and weeping as if she 
could have died among her tears, addressed him, 

“Oh, Edmund, yon see what I have done for 
you—will you ever cease to love met” 

They kept their secret well. 

In about eight days Mrs. Peeche sent to Havet- 
field, a distance of about twenty miles, to learn ^ 
her husband was still there. The answer was 
that he had not been there at all. A search was 
immediately instituted, and a large reward ofibred 
for information regarding him. At length he was 
discovered by some laborers out of employment, 
who had engaged in the search with a view to tbe 
reward. 

Nobody had any doubt that he had fallen into 
the pit by accident, while unwary in the pursuit 
of game, for his loaded gun was found beside hito 
among the wet leaves. And while there was lio 
mark on his frame of any violence, one of hk 
shoulders was dislocated, as would be the likely 
consequence of such a fall. The verdict found by 
the coroner’s jury was, in cobsequence, “Acciden¬ 
tal Death.” 

It was not long till Colonel and Major Peeche 
arrived, accompanied by a couple of lawyers, and, 
though Mr. Hasteleigh, before his death, thought 
he had pretty well secured his fortune to his 
daughter and her issue, they managed, as repre¬ 
senting the heirs of the deceased Mr. Peeche—for 
he had no children—to secure a consideraUe 
amount of property. As soon as this matter wis. 
settled, Edmund, who had been ever since the 
death of his master at the actual uncontrolled headi 
of the business, married the widow, add thus be-< 
came Mr. Vaspar of Weldon Edge. 
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No sooner had he done so, than his character 
came out in its true and most vivid colors. The 
name of the firm was no longer Hasteleigh and 
Company (for Lieutenant Peeche, tenacious of the 
military and aristocratic dignity of his name, had 
never allowed it to be associated in public with 
the coal-trade.) A complete revolution took place, 
too, at Weldon. All the servants received their 
dismissal, and were replaced by others from dis¬ 
tant parts of the country. New improvements in 
the machinery of the mines and iron-works were 
introduced, and totally new discipline and arrange¬ 
ments among the men. Schools were instituted, 
and a pretty good library rapidly got together. 
This was, however, for no philanthropic object, 
but solely as a business speculation, and as tending 
ultimately to his own great gain. 

Although he had come to a noble fortune, still, 
from the slices taken from it by the Peeches, and 
the mal-administration of the lieutenant, it was 
much less than it would have been had he got it | 
when he was first, as he believed, in such a fair 
way. Every means, therefore, of improving it he 
pot into active operation, and one of the chief he 
could think of was to put an end to the domination 
of his brother among the men, and thus get the 
poor creatures once more entirely into his power i 
as a master, and as helpless as they were before 
the genius of Mark had given them such unity, 
strength, and importance. 

Having fully resolved upon this, he invited his 
brother to his house. 

He received him in a manner quite opposite to 
the reception he had met with from him about a 
year before. His immense house, his library, with | 
all articles of taste and luxuries in the way of fur>j 
Qiture, he showed him; introduced him to bis wife, 
and asked him to stay to dinner. All dainty vi¬ 
ands, and rare and expensive wines, he set before 
him, and took every means to make him see the 
apparent happiness in which he lived with his 
wife, who vied with him in paying him attention. 

Mark knew quite well that all this was intended 
to give him pain—to excite his envy and humble 
his pride, and he felt the intention to be fulfilled. 
He was Wdly prepared, however, for the disclos¬ 
ure that followed it. 

Immediately on the withdrawal of Mrs. Vaspar, 
Edmund bidding the servants leave the room, so 
soon as they had done so, and he bad pushed the 
decanter to his brother, made to him coolly the 
proposal that he should immediately break up his 
combination society, expose to him all its signs 
and secrets, plots and crimes, and leave the dis¬ 
trict forever, being grateful that he was to take the 
money he had made with him, and that be was not 
delivered up to the law to answer for his enormities. 

** For I am determined,” continued Edmund, 

to allow no one to dictate to me in my business, 
or stand between me and my interest. Moreover, 
no man shall bully me or terrify me into any steps. 
I am on my guard, and have made all my prepara¬ 
tions—1 will be absolute lord of my estates, and all 
upon them.” 

Mark heard all this in silence, but the color for¬ 
sook his face, ming place to a tallowy paleness, 
while ever and anon some feature would give a 
small convulsive twitch, and his eyes became com¬ 
pletely altered in color and expression, looking 
oloodshot and lurid in place of their ordinary gray. 

“And what,” said he, after a little time, “ if I 
.should simply disobey this command, and go on as 
before!” 


** Within a week I will have you in gaol, and 
you are as sure to be capitally convicted as you are 
that you deserve the fate. The combination busi¬ 
ness might be transportation—the extortion of 
money from men and masters might be possibly 
death—but the killing and conspiring to kill and 
maim no6s, and the murder of Peeche, (for I have 
witnesses to prove you did it,) make the gallows 
inevitable.” 

“—And I murdered Peeche, did I? Wbrne 
did you learn that fact?” 

‘‘ From his own lips, as he lay dying of hunger 
in the pit, and another person besides myself heard 
him say it—^that you, with your own hands, threw 
him in—^that person is ready to be a witness.” 

Mark rose from his seat, and pushing his chair 
away, whilst he glared like a tiger, unfolded his 
immense muscular frame, as if he would have pro¬ 
ceeded to instant violence on the slight figure of 
his brother, and crushed him and his schemes for¬ 
ever. But the latter rising, nevertheless keeping 
his eye on his, rang a smul bell. A man-servant 
entered the room. 

“ Attend to the fire, William.” 

As I was saying, brother,” he continued, as 
Mark with quivering lip resumed his seat, 
think your best plan would be to accede to mj 
views. No other measure will be of any avail. 
In truth, you will find no other course is open to 
you. The business you practise has been going 
on as long as it can go. It has come to an acme, 
and now must go to ruin—and what I want is to 
have you kept clear of its wreck,-with all yon 
have made by it.” 

Here the servant withdrew. 

” As for my intentions, I am in earnest, I as¬ 
sure you; and were you not of my blood, and 
otherwise did I know what I know, you should 
swing within a month. It is only the considera¬ 
tion of public opinion that makes me let you off; 
I should like the whole thing to be brought abool 
quietly. One indispensable condition is, that you 
shall leave the country. If you remain here, or 
near this place, you will have your wiu etem^ly 
at work, plotting and scheming—I might as weU 
have no estate.” 

** It is too important a matter to decide upon 
without a thought,” said Mark; ” give me time 
to consider. 

“I will,” said Edmund; “come here to-mor 
row at twelve, and I will be prepared to hear you; 
and in the mean time, as I donH think after what 
has passed you can relish much more wine, and 
as, besides, I don't feel exactly comfortable with 
you so near me, you had better take your leave.” 

Mark withdrew, half-stunned with what he had 
heard, and seeking his own home, sat down to 
ruminate, and there he sat, without undressing, 
the whole night, revolving w'hat measures ho 
could adopt. 

He found his vast combination scheme, which 
he had reared around him at such an expense of 
time and thought, of crime and punishment, which 
was to him the source or so much influence and 
emolument, was about to crumble to dust like a 
gourd smitten by the sun. He had established it 
upon so firm and extensive a basis, protected it 
with so many outworks, and bidden it in such a 
mist of secrecy, that it seemed to him indestructi¬ 
ble. But here a more potent magician, in one mo¬ 
ment, was about to shiver it to pieces. And against 
his talisman, the law, there was no oounterspell. 

He saw but two alternatives-—one the removal 
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of his brother, the other to yield up with a good 
grace his system, and sell the ruins of it to the 
best advantage. The former he at first deter¬ 
mined to adopt; indeed, he had a plan formed to 
seize the person of Edmund, carry him off*, and 
confine him in one of the mines in the nemhbor- 
hood, at the same time to throw the men off work 
by a sudden strike^ and keep them thus till anxiety 
STOut his numerous speculations or positive dread 
of bankruptcy should extort fh)m him conditions of 
mutual accommodation. 

“ Nay, he might even,” thought Mark, ** if his 
place of concealment was known only to one or 
two, and they trusty, be served as Peeche was.” 

But he had not refiected long, when he began 
to perceive that this plan Was quite hopeless—for 
his brother, a very different character from the 
other victim, was sure to be well on his guard, 
and to have plenty of counter-schemes in action. 
He therefore finally, seeing no better resource, 
resolved upon the latter alternative—for he saw 
that his brother possessed the power to expose 
him to condign punishment—that by an event he 
had never contemplated, but which had been 
brought about by one of his own crimes, it had 
become his interest to do so—and when it was, he 
knew he would do it without fail. 

Nevertheless, it was not without the bitterest sor¬ 
row, he could find it in his heart to abandon that 
organized confederacy, which had been the sole 
occupation of his thoughts since boyhood—the one 
object of all his youthful enthusiasm—^which had 
been the source of his cares and joys, hopes and 
fears—of hie pride and power—which had brought 
money to his pockets, and respect to his person. 
And must that vast combination system by which 
one intellect could, for one purpose, so secretly 
yet so certainly direct, arrest, give, or withhold 
the labor of ten thousand hands—that system so 
philosophical in theory, so admirably efficient in 
practice, which he could have well trusted to 
carry his fame as a man of genius to posterity— 
must it be at once annihilated, and pass forever 
firom thought and from memory ? It had withstood 
for years the open attacks and underhand machi¬ 
nations of its enemies, and now it was to be de¬ 
stroyed by the mere threat of one! But that one 
was himself of the laboring order—a man of high 
talent— knew the system —^knew all its springs and 
wheels—indeed, had formerly been a member of 
it, and bound by oaths which he did not value one 
facing—and here Mark could not but feel a pang 
when he reflected who had taught his brother this 
value of an oath. 

” The first day he left us, and went cringing 
among the masters—that day should have been his 
last; if it had, he would never have done this— 
from that one oversight the labor of a tolerable 
intellect for a long series of years has thus, by one 
blow, fallen to the ground.” 

Next day at the appointed hour he waited on 
Edmund. They met in the librarv of the latter. 

Mark, like one entering a cold-bath, plunged at 
once into the business, stating his willingness to 
betray the whole. 

** But what compensation am I to expect for my 
own losses by the disclosure 1” said he. 

“ Why, indemnity for your own share of it, 
which is the prinoipsd one. You shall have your 
life, and all the money you have made.” 

Nay, if that is to be all, I can have much 
more by disclosing the whole to the government 
. nyself, and getting admitted as crown evidence.” 


** But that would cost the lives of three or four 
of these poor people you have misled.” 

“ I dare say a few would be expended, but then 
I should be nothing indebted to you—moreover, 
for the betrayal of such a combination scheme as 
mine,” (here he sighed involuntarily,) ” I am 
sure of a thousand pounds from the secret ser¬ 
vice money, besides the credit. If you think I 
could not do this safely, look at that,” and he held 
a paper before his brother. 

Edmund read it. It was addressed to magis¬ 
trates, justices of the peace, &c., directing them 
not to proceed against Mark Vaspar, agent, with¬ 
out first communicating the whole matter to the 
Home Office. And when he saw the name signed 
to it, he could not help, as be repeated it aloud^ 
addressing his brother. 

Well, Mark, you are the most consummate, 
traitorous villain it ever entered my imagination to 
conceive.” 

Mark sneered fiendishly, but remained motion^ 
less. 

‘‘ I see from the date of this, that ever since the 
year 179-, you have been a hired informer.” 

Yes, and have made something by it, 1 assure 
you.” 

“Well, I will accede to your terms. I will 
guarantee the masters paying you a thousand 
pounds on your effecting the complete subversion 
and annihilation of this confederation.” 

“ I shall want a document from you in the form 
of a letter to that effect.” 

With this request Edmund hastily complied. 
Then taking paper, he wrote from the dictation 
of bis brother, whose lips were bloodless, dry, 
and had a slight quivering motion as he spoke. 
Every degree and division of the society was 
stated, with their oaths and secret ceremonies—the 
ringleaders of each, their separate signs, words, 
and ciphers, and places ana times of meeting. 
When be had finished with this— 

“ Then there was the death of William King,” 
said Edmund, “ who was shot at the brier copse 
six years ago. I think 1 was led to suspect it was 
the man Crow that did that job. What is his 
proper name!” 

“ 1 thought you did not intend to bring these 
men under the law !” 

“ Not if they do as I desire. I want merely to 
get a hold upon them.” 

“ I do not know his name—^he goes by the nick¬ 
name of Young Crow. His father was called 
Old Crow, and 1 believe neither of them knew 
either name or surname.”* 

“ And whom could I have for witness?” 

“ Long Bill Brown saw the act. He was with 
King at the time, and that night was sworn in, and 
left off nobbing, bringing all the rest of them into 
the confederacy.” 

“ And who blinded Mr. Wood, the overseer, 
with vitriol?” 

“ A man now at the High Comer pit, by name 
Peter Watkin, commonly called “ the Slounger.’ 
The liquor was procured firom one John Coats, a 
workman at the St. Margaret's Hall printing- 
work. There were three in company with the 
Slounger—one was Thomas Overton, since dead; 
another, Thomas Chummins, nick-named ‘The 
Handy Kid,’ employed at the Rock-house mine; 
the third was myself. 

“ Over all the other atrocities, in the way of 

* This is not an nncoromon thing in the mining dis¬ 
tricts, especially the northern. 
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murder, intimidation, and conspiracy, that had been 
committed by members of his society, he went 
minutely, exposing freely the criminals, the ob- 
jcicts desired in the crimes, the circumstances, and 
those that aided and abetted. 

When Edmund had done writing, “ Well then,” 
said he, ” now that it is all out, and I know so 
much of you as I do, I would not wonder to see 
you playing a double game, and betraying these 
men to the law on your own account, for the re¬ 
wards and pay of the informing part of the busi¬ 
ness, besides what you are to receire from us—” 

“I should not be surprised mvself,” replied 
Mark, with mocking levity, but immediately knit¬ 
ting his harsh features into threatening sternness, 
he came out rapidly with—“ But if you should 
play double with me, or after this betray me either 
to the law or the confederacy—beware—say be¬ 
ware how you goad a crushed and desperate man.” 

“ Oh, the confederacy shall not hear of it through 
me. There are others who can give them a hint; 
look here!” 

And going to the side of the room he threw 
open a concealed door. It had been made, for 
uniformity with the rest of the room, to resemble 
shelves, and leather backs of books, each volume 
lettered and numbered, and was so ingeniously 
contrived and finished that nothing but a minute 
examination could unveil the deception. 

Mark wondered at this proceeding, but stood as 
if thunderstruck as he beheld enter from the dress¬ 
ing-room into which it opened the very men he had 
been just betraying, to wit, the man called Young 
Crow, and Peter Watkin the Slounger, along with 
others of much weight and influence among the 
men. Nothing could have been further from his 
expectation than this consummation of the adven¬ 
ture. There they stood before him, begrimed and 
muddy, in their uncouth black mining clothes, 
scowling upon him through the darkness of their 
faces like so many accusing devils. Oh what a 
sight was this for Mark—whither could have 
sneaked away from him his boasted and long-tried 
conning, that he should be so miserably outwitted 
—should have so wofully and irretrievably com¬ 
mitted himself! And who could with a pen ade¬ 
quately forcible describe the convulsive throes of 
his mighty though reprobate mind. Bitter, bitter 
chagrin, anguish, panting thirst for vengeance, 
rage, hate, malice, pride, despair, and reckless 
defiance—all these fierce passions glowed through 
his harsh and now haggard countenance, united into 
one expression that hs^ in it a terrible grandeur, a 
sublimity, while the big tears coursed down his 
rugged cheeks—a thing of which he was himself 
unconscious. Thus he stood regarding them, then 
bis brother, anon turning, and staggering slightly 
as he did so, he walked towards the door and went 
forth from the house. 

This then was Edmund’s plan to break up the 
combination-union—by exposing Mark to the body 
in his most villanons colors of double treachery, 
and by showing them that they were completely 
in his own power—that their whole organization 
was known to him, and that at any time he pleased 
be could give up any member to capital punish¬ 
ment or transportation. 

The men he had brought to the honse he had all 
along suspected—indeed, from his half and half 
connexion with the society, all but understood to be 
criminals, or connected with the crimes. At all 
events they were exceedingly popular and influen¬ 
tial among the great body of the workmen. Two 


of them were employed at his own mines, and be 
could thus easily gel hold of them ; another be 
enticed to his house, offering him the situation of 
“ ganger,” or petty overseer; the fourth by stating 
that a letter from his brother, who had been ban¬ 
ished, was in his possession. When he had got 
them together he informed them that their great 
apostle, Mark Vaspar, W’as ” bought and sold,” 
and had ” sold ” them and the rest of the con¬ 
federacy. To give them proof he put them into 
the small dressing-room, bidding them apply their 
eyes and ears to crevices he had previously made, 
and they would soon become aware of the truth of 
what he had told them. 

On the bank of the river we have described as 
circomscribing the wood in whose limits Peechc 
was destroyed, was an extensive meadow, sur¬ 
rounded by grounds wooded, and considerably ele¬ 
vated above its own level. On ihe night after the 
occurrence of the scene last narrated, a convocation 
of miners belonging to the society, to the number 
of about a thousand, were met here. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than this assemblage, as 
they stood together in the bright moonlight, with 
their curious caps and cowls, their loose and pecn- 
liarly shaped clothes, and their hands and faces all 
of one deep and mystic black. Many of them tot 
had their small tin lamps stuck in their cape, Which, 
reflecting the pale moonbeams, sparkled strangely, 
giving a most unearthly aspect to those who wore 
them ; in short, if a painter had to limn some diSf- 
bolic conclave descril>ed by a Grcrman romancer ts 
assembled on the Walpurgis night, this meetiBg 
would have afiforded him an admirable study. 
They stood and reclined pretty much in a double 
circle, with their orators in the midst, and bad 
about twenty or thirty scouts on the high grounds 
around, whose duty it was customarily, on any 
person being seen, to observe him closely; if m 
were not dangerous, to detain him from advancing; 
if he were, to give a signal agreed upon, when the 
whole meeting would disperse, either for the night, 
or to assemble elsewhere. 

To this assembly went of his own accord Mark 
Vaspar. Such a proceeding would seem madness, 
but Mark did nothing without a purpose—the pur¬ 
pose of this was revenge against his brother. He 
knew the attempt was fraught with the greatest 
danger to himself; nevertheless, he had hopes of 
leading them to some wholesale attack upem Ed¬ 
mund—some do or die ” business upon which he 
had not yet resolved, leaving its nature to be deter¬ 
mined by after circumstances. He hoped to oom- 
pletely satisfy the men that the account tl^ mi^ 
have heard was false or mistaken—trusting to his 
great influence over them, his long management 
of them, the apparent improbability of one who had 
suffered and done so much for them betraying 
them, but placing his chief confidence in his own 
talent, tact, and powers of persuasion. But hn 
was mistaken; he found the men entirely pre¬ 
determined against him, treating hkn on his ap¬ 
proach with a sneering malignity that boded the 
worst evil. There is no crime for which the 
working orders have a greater detestation tbaR 
treachery—especially treachery to themselves— 
even suspicion of it at once condemns. 

He was immediately seized, and subjected to a 
regular trial by jury; a form of procedure wbidi 
be himself had instituted among them, and at all 
previous instances of which he had himself pre¬ 
sided. Not ” the man Charles Stuart ” at the bar 
of an incensed people could be more surprised at 
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the novelty of his situation than was Mark Yaspar 
before the judgment of those he had so long and 
80 implicitly ruled, for good or bad, with no stand¬ 
ard but his own opinion. Nevertheless he nerved 
himself for the hazard, and stood collected and 
firm, resolved to make the best of every word that 
should be spoken, every incident that could occur. 
The evidence against him was damning. There 
were the four witnesses each examined separately, 
and all agreeing in their black and unanswerable 
tale, which no cross-questioning from Mark could 
shake in the smallest iota. Then there was brought 
forward a copy on paper of his disclosures, and 
another of the letter guaranteeing him the money 
which had been taken by permission of Edmund 
by Peter Watkin, who happened to be able to 
write a little, having been taught that little by 
Mark himself years before. These last appeared 
to sink his heart considerably, nevertheless, he 
entered on a long and most able defence, if intri¬ 
cate sophistry be a proof of ability. He endeav¬ 
ored to urge the falsity of the accusation, but his 
own bare assertion was all the proof he could offer. 
He labored much to persuade them that the view 
bis accusers had taken of the matter was altogether 
an erroneous one—his whole apparent disclosures 
having been but part of a scheme to dupe his 
brother and the other masters, from whom there 
was great danger im^nding on them; with much 
in the same tenor. He dwelt greatly besides on 
thedength and value of his services ; but all was 
in vain ; he was found most clearly and barefacedly 
guilty by the jury, and the whole meeting as his 
judges proceeded to pass sentence upon him by 
vote. It was DEATH. 

He was immediately surrounded and marched 
away to a place about a mile distant, where was 
an exhausted coal-pit, known to be eighty fathoms 
or four hundred and eighty feet in depth. Afler 
receiving his sentence he spoke not a word till his 
arrival at the mouth of the mine. He walked 
along, looking in a solemn, absent manner straight 
before him, and once or twice raised his eyes, and 
gazed with an earnest glance at the starry firma¬ 
ment, which was that night exceedingly bright and 
glorious. What thoughts were passing in a mind 
like his in such circumstances—whether horror of 
the future—repentance of the past—^the galling 
feeling of forever disappointed revenge against his 
brother or envy of the latter's triumph compared 
with his own miserable defeat—whether dread of 
the hideous death he knew he was moving to, or 
ideas of escape and freedom, we cannot imagine, 
nor will attempt to say. 

On reaching the mouth of the mine he was told 
he would have five minutes allowed him wherein 
to say his prayers, and one offered him a Methodist 
hymn book—probably th% only book of any descrip¬ 
tion in all that assemblage. He motioned it away 
with a bitter smile, and turning asked one who 
stood by to lend him a small iron tool in his hand. 
With some hesitation it was lent. Taking it in 
his hand he knelt down, and began to trace with 
it, on a smooth fiat stone that lay near the brink, 
some strange lines and curves, it was the figure 
of a proposition in Newton’s Principia, demon¬ 
strating the regular motion of the planets in ellip¬ 
tical orbits. 

They could not conceive what this might mean, 
but as he kept cutting the figure deeper and deeper 
into the stone, interrupted him, telling him ** time 
was up.” They then bound hh hands behind him 
and his feet together, and placed him standing on 


m 


the edge of the yawning shaft. While the resf 
stood round in a dense circle, one advanced, and, 
standing near, pushed him. As he went some¬ 
what slowly, inclining from his balance over the 
fearful brink, he gave no Cry, but with a convul¬ 
sive effort of his mighty strength, wrenched one 
arm free from the fastenings that bound it, and 
clutching the man who haS pushed him by thd 
fluttering, loose and ragged clothes, drew him 
with him, and ere the latter had time to utter one 
wild scream down they went together, knocking 
and smashing against the rocky sides of the pit ^ 
a distant, faintly heard heavy blow t^IHng when 
their broken bodies struck the bottom. 

The thousand men stood listening appalled. A 
humming whisper stirred among them. “ It was 
Young Crow!” and breaking up into groups they 
hurriedly left the place, and in five minutes were 
completely dispersed. And that wats the fast 
meeting of the combination society. 

And so Mark Vaspar passed away, leaving bO* 
hind him no memorial of his crimes or his talents, 
save the muttered curse in the mouths of those he 
had betrayed, who were bound by their secret 
oaths not to breathe his name even in solitude, and 
the strange figure cut in the stone, a mystery W 
all that saw it, at the spot where he met his deaths 

His fate was not known, even to his brother 
some years, when he was informed of it in fauM 
guage uncouth but strikingly forcible, in an anon*^ 
ymous threatening letter, up to that time he be* 
iieved he had absconded on the night after being 
denounced, as nothing was found in his cottage 
save the furniture, which was claimed for rent and 
taxes. 

But let us trace the after life of Edmund. 

He was successful in business to a singularity f 
everything seemed to flourish with hhn, save that 
he had no children. But with all this no creatnid 
could give even outward evidence of being more 
miserable. It was remarked by all with whom hO 
came into contact, that he appeared a very picture 
of remorse and mental agony, and this was espe^ 
cially evident after the period at which he becamO 
informed of the fate of his brother. 

About this time he took to the private consump¬ 
tion of opium, which he carried to such an extent 
that it brought him to the brink of the grave. He 
was confined to bed at fast, dying with all the 
loathsome symptoms attendant upon death fipofll 
such a cause. A medical practitioner who wtf 
called to prescribe for him, on hearing the nature of 
the case, at once completely stopped the opium. Bnl 
deprivation of the stimulating OTUg seemed only te 
accelerate his dissolution, and at length he ceaeefi 
to breathe. 

He was buried in a vault beneath the church of 
the parish in which his house was situated. There 
was a small loophole in the wall, guarded by fi 
crossed stanchion of rusty iron, nearly eaten tfarongh 
by the damp air. 

**At that time,” said the ^tlenian from whotll 
we had the incidents of the jmove tale, “ I was ap¬ 
prentice to a surgeon in the toWn of—, about 
ten miles from Weldon Edge. There were 
ral others in the place, and we all knew each other, 
indeed formed a society for ihumal instruction. 

Now one of us was out at this parish church 
on the day of the funeral bofitnning, or for some 
such pnrpose, and seeing the ^uestered character 
of the place, and reconnoitering the nature of the 
vanir, formed an idea of stealing away the body of 
Mr. Yaspar, for the scientific purpose of anatomi- 
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latioD. Commanicating the thoaght to as, three 
of us set out on the expedition. 

“We managed to bend aside one limb of the 
crossed stanchion, and being all pretty slim fellows, 
got through the loophole into the vault with tole¬ 
rable facility, and commenced digging by the light 
of a dark lantern, having previously hung up a 
couple of great-coats by way of blind before the 
loophole by which we had entered. Presently we 
came to the coffin, pried open the lid, and turned 
aside the drapery to see what sort of a subject we 
were likely to have. 

“ To our amazement we found him turned near¬ 
ly completely round in his coffin ! One ankle was 
dislocated, the leg being firmly locked between the 
sides, while that part of the bottom on w hich the 
head and shoulders lay was flooded with blood, 
which appeared to have come from the mouth. 
We lifted up our heads and looked at each other 
in horror. He had evidently been buried whilst 
animation was only suspended, and had recovered 
consciousness in the grave, and dreadful must have 
been his vain struggling against the walls and roof 
of his firm and narrow house. Ou turning his 
fece ap a new dread froze our veins. Never on 
any countenance, or in any painting, did 1 see such 
a ghastly picture of despair ; every feature spoke 
sense of dreadful danger, agony of body and violent 
muscular straining, with sudden and total departure 
of all hope, whilst the mouth appeared to have 
poured ibrth gashes of blood. 

“We were so struck that two of us were for bury¬ 
ing him up again and having nothing to do with 
him, but the third, who now holds a high rank on 
the army medical staff, insisted on carrying him ofl^. 

“ ‘ If he was buried alive,* said he, * he is dead 
enough now for all practical purposes, there is no 
questioning that phenomenon, so let *s precipitate 
him into the sack, bundle him up, and ^ oflf in a 
hurry. It will be long before we get suck a pre¬ 
cious chance again.* 

“And so we did, filling up the grave, lowering 
the flagstones that covert it, and bending back to 
its place the stanchion, so as to leave things as like 
what they had been as possible. 

“ The body was dissected in diflferent portions 
diflferent students, and each preserved and car- 
rm with him to whatever part of the world fortune 
and his profession took him from our town, the 
bones of some of his members, or some of the 
organs of his body preserved in spirits. The rest 
of the flesh as it was dissected away piecemeal we 
flung into the river that ran through the town, nor 
was it ever suspected that he did anything but 
alc^ undisturbed in his grave.” 

The end of Mrs. Yaspar was analogous in its 
misery. After the death of her husband, on whom 
she doted fondly to the last, it became evident her 
reason was impaired. She was put under restraint, 
and all the means that were then used or known in 
the treatment of mental disorders were put in re¬ 
quisition, but fruitlessly, and she ultimately died 
mad. Her mania was general,—on all subjects— 
but she had one particular hallucination that took 
the lead—one scene seemed to be continually pass¬ 
ing before her mind, and she would constantly be 
enacting it, though the precise words and gesticu¬ 
lation might vary at times. 

“ Edmund, dearest Edmund,*' so would her rav¬ 
ings run, “ how can you think of such a thing. 
T^e him out!—^let him perish—we shall be happy 
then. No, no; save bis life, and you will make 


me a murderess either of him or myself. We 
shall never separate more, my love—be is sure to 
die. Save him, then you may stab yourself and 
me. Oh, Edmund, I love you—my heart dotes on 
you. I have lost my soul for love of you. Take 
pity on me and love me; it is all the happiness I 
can ever have, and happiness indeed it is. Kiss 
me, Vaspar. We are happy, and he—my curse 
—is enduring the worst misery man can suffer — 
dying of hunger. "While the kiss of our endear¬ 
ment falls soft upon the perfumed air of this cham¬ 
ber, his last groans sound hollow in the cold, murky 
pit. Whilst we are lost in blessed forgetfulness, 
he sleeps in the arms of death.*’ 

From Bood’a Magarina. 
SEPTEMBER. 

BY ANDREW WINTER. 

Upon the upland, slanting to the plain, 

(Grently as slants a bird with outstretch'd wings,) 
Dreaming, with half-closed lids, I listless lie. 

The thistle downs float slowly past; each seed, 
Pendulous swaying from its parachute, 

Skims lightly o'er the hindering blades of grass: 
The purple heath-bells, sway'd by gentle gusts, 
Knock timidly against my brow and cheek: 
Whilst ever, in the amber fields below, 

The flashing sickle, by brown Labor urged. 
Gleams crescentwise through falling threads of 
com. 

Far off, along the tranquil landscape creeps 
The smoke's thin azure from the stubble fires. 

All *s gentle motion and continual calm. 

Oh, that the scene’s content we could drink in! 
With thirsty eyes and realizing brow 
I gaze, and it is gone; just like some star. 

That, in perusing, fades—^to dreamy eyes. 

The vividness returns. Westward I look. 

The setting sun upon the hill’s brim rests, 
Shooting a golden weft along the ground. 

In life-lines o’er the bosom of the steep 
The sheep-tracks run, and ever from the sheep 
Long shadows stream. Over the broken wall, 
With bended knees, a ram leaps suddenly 
And stares, tinkling at intervals the bell 
Half muffled ’ueath his woolly throat, full-brow'd 
Between his rib-carved boras, firmly he stands; 
And round him gather up the scatter’d flock, 

Till like a cloud the whole drive swiftly past. 
Seized with a panic fear. Upon the hills 
And o’er the plain, still downed, Summer sits; 
But in the vale sad Autumn slowly steals. 

How melancholy, in my homeward walk, 

Between the avenue of limes, to see 
The leaves fall undulating one by one. 

And then upon the ground in eddies whirl! 

There are no bees about, no busy drones 
Curious within the painted chalices. 

The sundial in the garden day by day 
More idle seems. The pathway we^y grows; 
And we do watch no more a favorite flower, 
Counting the buds. 
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From the Gallery of-Portraite. 

MADAME DE STAEL. 

Anne Louise Germaine Necker, the celebrated 
daughter of a celebrated father, titras born at Paris, 
April 22, 1766. In her earliest years she mani¬ 
fested uncommon vivacity of perception and depth 
of feeling ; and at the age of eleven, her sprightli¬ 
ness, her self-possession, and the eager and intel¬ 
ligent interest which she took in all the subjects of 
conversation, rendered her the pet and the wonder 
of the brilliant circle which frequented her father’s 
house. Necker himself, though he delighted in 
promoting the developement of his daughter’s tal¬ 
ents, was a watchful critic of her faults : “ I owe,” 
said she, “to my father’s penetration, the frank¬ 
ness of my disposition, and the simplicity of my 
mind. He exposed every sort of affectation ; ana, 
in his company, 1 formed the habit of thinking that 
my heart lay open to view.” She repaid his care 
and tenderness by a passionate and devoted affec¬ 
tion, such as scarcely seems to belong to the rela¬ 
tionship which existed between them. Through¬ 
out his life, the desire to minister to his pleasure 
was her first object, and his death threw a perma¬ 
nent shade of melancholy over her spirit. 

Madlle. Necker paid the usual price of mental 
precocity, in its debilitating effects upon her bodily 
constitution. At the age of fourteen, serious ap¬ 
prehensions were entertained for her life ; and she 
was sent to St. Ouen, in the neighborhood of Paris, 
for the benefit of country air, with orders to abstain 
from every species of severe study. Thither her 
father repaired at every interval of leisure; and 
being withdrawn firom the strict line of behavior 
prescribed by her mother,, who, having done much 
herself by dint of study, thought that no accom¬ 
plishments or graces could be worth possessing 
which were not the fruit of study, she passed her 
time in the unrestrained enjoyment of M. Necker’s 
society, in the indulgence of her brilliant imaginar 
tioD, and the spontaneous cultivation of her pow¬ 
erful mind. This course of life was more favora¬ 
ble to the development of that poetical, ardent, 
and enthusiastic temper, which was the source of 
so much enjoyment, and so much distinction, than 
to the habits of self-control, without which, such a 
temper is almost too dangerous to be called a bless¬ 
ing. Her character at this period of life is thus 
described by her relation and biographer. Mad. 
Necker de Saussure : “ We may figure to our¬ 

selves Mad. de Stael, in her early youth, entering 
with confidence upon a life, which to her promised 
nothing but happiness. Too benevolent to expect 
hatred from others, too fond of talent in others to 
anticipate the envy of her own, she loved to exalt 
genius, enthusiasm, and inspiration, and was her¬ 
self an example of their power. The love of glo- 

2 , and of liberty, the inherent beauty of virtue, 
e pleasures of affection, each in turn afforded 
subjects for her eloquence. Not that she was 
always in the clouds : she never lost presence of 
mind, nor was she run away with by enthusiasm.” 
In later life her good taste led her to abstain from 
this lofty vein of conversation, especially when it 
was forced upon her: ” I tramp m the mire vrith 
wooden shoes, whenever they would force me to 
live always in the clouds.” 

Endowed with such qualities, the effect which 
Madlle. Necker produced upon her introduction to 
society was as brilliant as her friends could desire, 
though the effervescence of imagination and youth¬ 
ful spirits sometimes led her to commit bribes 
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of etiquette, which might have been fatal to the 
success of a less accomplished debutant. At the 
age of twenty, in 1786, she married the Baron de 
Stael Holstein, ambassador of Sweden at the court 
of France. He was much the elder, and the mat¬ 
ter seems to have been arranged by her parents, 
with her acquiescence indeed, but without her 
heart being at all interested in the connexion. 
And we trace the effect of her ruling passion, love 
of her father, in the Baron de Stacl’s engagement 
not to lake her to reside in Sweden, without her 
free consent. During a large portion of their mar¬ 
ried life they were separated from each other by 
the baron’s absences from France ; but when age 
and sickness weighed him down, she hastened to 
comfort him, and his last hours (in 1602) were 
soothed by her presence and watchful care. By 
this marriage Mad. de Stael had four children, of 
whom only a son and a daughter survived her : the 
latter became the wife of the Due de Broglie; the 
former inherited his father’s title, and has won for 
himself a creditable place in the literature of the 


age. 

At the beginning of the revolution. Mad. de Stael 
watched the new prospects opening on her country 
with joyful anticipation : but she was shocked and 
disgusted by the ferocious excesses which ensued. 
Her love of liberty was too sincere to let her jus¬ 
tify the policy, or join the party of the court, but, 
with an admirable courage, she used the powerful 
influence of her talents and her connexions to save 
as many as possible of the victims of that frenzied 
time. She arranged a plan for the escape of the 
royal family from the Tuileries; and after the 
death of Louis XYl., she had the boldness (for so 
it must be called) to publish her ” Defense de la 
Reine.” It needed all the author’s tact and inge¬ 
nuity, as well as eloquence, so to plead the queen’s 
cause, as, on the one hand, not to compromise the 
dignity of her innocence, and, on the other, not to 
aggravate the rage of those who clamored for her 
destruction. 

Having passed safely through the Reign of Ter¬ 
ror, Mad. de Stael hailed the establishment of the 
Directory in 1795, as the commencement of a set¬ 
tled government. Through life she devoted a large 
portion of her attention to politics, which she des¬ 
ignated as comprehending within their sphere, 
morality, religion, and literature; and at this 
period especially, while her fame in literature vms 
not yet established, and the ardent enthusiasm of 
her temper was unchecked by misfortune, she not 
only took an eager interest in the course of affairs, 
but exerted her powers to gain some influence in 
the direction of them. Her brilliant conversation 
drew around her the ablest and most accomplished 
men of the French capital; and in Paris, where 
the public opinion of France is compressed into a 
narrow space, wit or beauty have always had an 
influence unknown to the more sedate nations of 
the north. To this period of her life belong the 
treatises—^more interesting as specimens of her 
genius, than imporiant for the truth of her theories 
—“ De I’Influence des Passions sur le Bonheur des 
Individus et des Nations,” published in 1796, of 
which only the first part, relating to individuals, 
was completed ; and ” De la Littdrature considerde 
dans ses Rapports avec les Institutions Sociales,” 
published in 1800 : subjects, it has been truly said, 
which demand the observation and study of a whole 
life. It is not on these, therefore, that her fame is 
based. But the latter has the great merit, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of Sir James Mackintosh, of 
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beings the first attempt to treat the philosophy of 
literary history upon a bold and comprehensive 
acale. 

But she could not aspire to “ direct the storm,*’ 
without running some danger of being caught in 
it; and it is probable, as indeed she herself ad¬ 
mits, that if she had foreseen the troubles which 
olilical influence was to bring upon her, she would 
ave been well pleased to resign all pretension to 
it. At the end of 1799, Bonaparte rose to power 
on the ruin of the Directory. That remarkable 
man inspired Mad. de Slael from the first with an 
indescribable fear and dislike, which she has ex¬ 
pressed throughout her very interesting work, en¬ 
titled “ Dix Anndes d’ Exile and as she saw at 
once the danger to which the cause of rational lib¬ 
erty was exposed by his ambition, and feared not 
to express her sentiments, her house became the 
focus of discontent. Benjamin Constant, then one of 
her intimate associates, having prepared and com¬ 
municated to her a speech to expose the dawning 
tyranny of the First Consul, warned her that, if 
spoken, it would necessarily be followed by the 
desertion of the brilliant society which she loved, 
and by which she was surrounded. She replied, 
“ We must do as we think right.” It was accord¬ 
ingly pronounced on the following day, on the 
evening of which her favorite circle was to assem¬ 
ble at her own house. Before six o’clock she 
received ten notes of excuse. “ The first and sec¬ 
ond 1 bore well enough, but as one note came after 
another, they began to disturb me. I appealed in 
vain to my conscience, which had bidden me resign 
the pleasures which depended on Bonaparte’s &- 
vor : so many good sort of persons blamed me, 
that I could not hold fast enough by my own view 
of the question.” And she says just before, with 
her usual candor, ** If I had foreseen what I have 
suffered, dating from that day, I should not have 
been resolute enough to decline M. Constant’s oflTer 
to abstain from coming forward, for the sake of 
not compromising me. The speech was followed 
W an intimation from Fouchd, that Mad. de 
Stael’s retirement from Paris for a short time 
would be expedient. 

In the spring of 1800, Bonaparte's absence upon 
the campaign of Marengo, and the publication of 
her work on literature, brought Mad. de Stael 
again into fashion. From that time until 1802, 
she remained undisturbed, and divided her time 
chiefly between Paris, and her father’s residence 
at Coppet, on the Lake of Greneva. In the latter 
year, (in which she published “ Delphine,”) her 
intimacy with Bernadotte caused the First Consul 
to regard her with suspicion, though the dread of 
being banished from the delights of Parisian society 
had taught her prudence. “ They pretend,” he 
said, that she neither talks politics, nor mentions 
me; but I know not how it happens, that people 
seem to like me less after visiting her.” Pru¬ 
dence, or the warning of her friends, detained Mad. 
de Stael at Coppet during the winter of 1802-8: 
but when war broke out, and she thought that 
Bonaparte’s attention was fully occupied by the 
proposed descent upon England, she could not 
resist the thirst of conversation which always drew 
her to Paris. She did not venture to enter the 
city ; but she had not been long in its neighbor¬ 
hood, when she was terribly disconcerted by a 
peremptory order not to appear within forty leagues 
of the metroMlis. She candidly avows that ” la 
conversation Franqaise n’existe qu’k Paris, et la 
ooDversatioa a did, depuis mon enfanoe, mon plus 


grand plaisir.” The rest of France, therefore, 
had no attraction for her, and she determined to 
visit Grennany. Weimar was her first place of 
abode, where she became acquainted with Goethe, 
Wieland, and Schiller, and, under their auspices, 
commenced her study of the German language 
and literature. In 18^4, she proceeded to Berlin; 
but she w as suddenly recalled to Switzerland by 
the illness and death of M. Necker. 

To this most painful loss Mad. Necker de Saus- 
sure attributes a deep and beneficial influence on 
her friend’s character. It inspired a melancholy 
which perhaps never was entirely dissipated ; it 
raised her thoughts to a more exalted strain of 
meditation, and gave vigor and consistency to those 
reverential feelings, which before were perhaps 
hardly definite enough to be termed religion. At 
this time she composed her account of the private 
life of M. Necker, of which B. Constant has said, 
that no other of her works conveys so good a 
notion of the author. Shortly after, she visited 
Italy for the first time. The grand and solemn 
remains of antiquity harmonized with the melan¬ 
choly of her mind ; and in this journey was devel¬ 
oped a love of art, and, in a less degree, a taste for 
scenery, of which up to this time she seems to 
have been strangely deficient. The fruit of her 
travels appeared in “ Corinne,” written after her re¬ 
turn to Cfoppet in 1805, and published at Paris early 
in 1807, which raised her to the first class of living 
writers. Mad. Necker de Saussure says, in the 
strain of high panegyric, “II n’eut qu’une voix, 
qu’un crid d’admiration dans I’Europe lettr^; et 
ce phdnom^ne fut partout un dvdneraentand Sir 
James Mackintosh, who read it in India, in a trans- 
i lation, says, “ I swallow Corinne slowly that I may 
taste every drop. I prolong my enjoyment, and 
really dread the termination.” Dictated by the 
same leading idea as “ Delphine,” but far superior 
I in depth and truth of sentiment, as well as eJo- 
! quence, and genuine poetic ardor, it was also free 
[from die moral objections to the former novel. 
Each heroine, according to the lively author first 
quoted, is a transcript from the author herself. 
“ ‘ Corinne’ is the ideal of Mad. de Stael; ‘ Del¬ 
phine’ is her very self in youth.” A similar idea 
occurred to Mackintosh,—“ In the character of 
‘ Corinne,* Mad. de Stael drawrs an imaginary seif 
—^what ^e is, what she had the power of ^ing, 
and what she can easily imagine that she might 
have become. Purity, which her sentiments and 
principles teach her to love; talents and accom¬ 
plishments, which her energetic genius might easily 
have acquired ; tmoommon scenes, and incidents 
fitted for her extraordinary mind ; and even beauty, 
which her fancy contemplates so constantly, that 
she can scarcely suppose it to he foreign to herself, 
and which, in the enthusiasm of invention, she be¬ 
stows on this adorned as well as improved self, 
—^tbese seem to be the materials out of which she 
has formed * Corinne,’ and the mode in which ^ 
reconciled it to her knowledge of her own charac¬ 
ter. * • • The grand defect is the want of 
repose—too much, and too ingenious reflection— 
too uniform an ardor of feeling. The understand¬ 
ing is fatigued, the heart ceases to feel.’* 

Before the publication of “ Corinne,’* Mad. de 
Stael bad ventured into the neighborho^ of Paris. 
The book contained nothing hostile to Napoleon: 
but the new wreath of fame which the author baa 
woven for herself revived his spleen, and she soon 
received a peremptory order to quit France. This 
was a bitter mcntificatioo. We have mentioned 
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her ruling love of conTersation : and to her, Paris 
was the world; beyond its limits life was vegeta¬ 
tion. “Give me the Rue da Bac,” she said to 
those who extolled the Lake of Geneva; “ 1 would 
prefer living in Paris on a fourth story, with a hun¬ 
dred louis a year.’’ The chief studies of her exile 
were German literature and metaphysics. In the 
autumn of 1807 she visited Vienna, where she 
spent a year in tranquil enjoyment, soothed by the 
respect and admiration, and gratified by the pol¬ 
ished manners and conversation of the exalted cir¬ 
cles in which she moved, and undisturbed by the 
petty tyranny which, in her stolen visits to France, 
always hung over her head. In 1808 she returned 
to Coppet, to arrange the materials for her great 
work on Germany. Having devoted nearly two 
years to this task, she went to France in the sum¬ 
mer of 1810, the decree of exile being so far re¬ 
laxed, that she was permitted, as before, to reside 
forty leagues from the capital. Her principal 
object was to superintend the printing of her work, 
which was to be published at Paris. After passing 
safely, though with many alterations, through the 
censorship, the last proof was corrected, Septem¬ 
ber 23. Scarcely was this done, and 10,000 copies 
etruck off, when the whole impression was seized 
and destroyed. Mad. de Stael fortunately was 
enabled, W timely warning, to secrete the manu¬ 
script. This blow was accompanied by an order 
to quit France without delay. America, which 
she had expressed a desire to visit, and Coppet, 
were the only places offered to her choice: an 
attempt to reach England, which was her secret 
wish, would have been followed by immediate 
arrest. She chose to return to her paternal home. 
There the Emperor’s persecution, and her hatred 
of him, reached their height; and though not to 
be ranked with the graver offences of tyranny, hU 
treatment of her was of a most irritating character, 
and unbecoming any but a low-minded despot. It 
was intimated that she had better confine her ex¬ 
cursions to a circle of two leagues; her motions 
were watched, even within her own house ; to be 
regarded as her friend was equivalent to a sentence 
of disgrace or dismissal, to any person dependent 
on the government; her sons were forbidden to 
enter their native country; M. Schlegel, their do¬ 
mestic tutor, was ordered to quit Coppet; and 
worst of all, her two dearest friends, M. de Mont¬ 
morency and Mad. Recaimer, were banished 
France for having presumed to visit her. These, 
and more trifling delinquencies are set forth with 
most stinging sarcasm, in her “ Ten Years of Ex* 
Ue.” 

Harassed beyond endurance, she resolved to 
make an attempt to escape from these never- 
ending vexations. But whither to gol She 
could not obtain permission to reside elsewhere; 
and if Napoleon demanded her, no continental 
power, except Russia, could give her an asylum. 
To obtain a conveyance to England was impossi¬ 
ble, except from some port to the north of Ham¬ 
burg; and to reach that distant region, it was 
necessary to traverse the whole of Europe, in con¬ 
stant danger of being intercepted and detained. 
After eight months of irresolution, she found cour¬ 
age and opportunity to make the attempt; and 
quitting Coppet secretly, she reached Berne in 
safety, obtained a passport for Vienna, and hastily 
traversing Switzerland and the Tyrol, arrived at 
the Austrian capital, June 6, 1812. But this was 
neither a safe nor pleasant resting-place. The 
Emperor was in attendance on his son-in-law at 


Dresden; and the Austrian police thought fit to 
pay their court to Napoleon, by following up the 
example of annoyance which he had set. Mad. de 
Stael, therefore, hastened on her route to Russia, 
through Moravia and Gallicia, honored all the way 
by the especial attention of the police, on whose 
happy combination of “ French machiavelism and 
German clumsiness,” she has taken ample revenge 
in her “ Ten Years of Exile.” She crossed the 
Russian frontier, July 14, and in the joy of having 
escaped at last from the wide-spread pow'er of 
Napoleon, she sees and describes everything in 
Russia with an exuberance of admiration, which 
the position of the country at that moment, and the 
kindness which the writer experienced, may well 
excuse. The French armies had already crossed 
the Vistula, and the direct route to St. Petersburg 
being interrupted, she was obliged to make a cip* 
cuit by Moscow. After a hasty survey of the won¬ 
ders of that city, she continued her route to St. 
Petersburg, where she was received with distinc¬ 
tion by the Emperor and his consort. But Eng¬ 
land was still the object of her desires, and towards 
the end of September, she quitted the metropolis 
of Russia for Stockholm. There, during a winter^ 
residence of eight months, she composed the jour* 
nal of her travels, to which we have so oReo 
referred ; and in the following summer she arrived 
in London. 

She was received in the highest circles of our 
metropolis with an enthusiastic admiration, which 
no doubt was rendered in part to the avowed enemy 
of Napoleon, as well as to the woman of genius. 
Sir James Mackintosh, in his journal, gives a livelv 
description of the manner in which she was feted, 
“ On my return I found the whole fashionable and 
literary world occupied with Mad. de Stael—^the 
most celebrated woman of this, or perhaps of any 
age. • * * She treats me as the person whom 
she most delights to honor. I am generally ordered 
with her to dinner, as one orders beans and bacon: 
I have in consequence dined with her at the houses 
of almost all the cabinet ministers. She is one of 
the few persons who surpass expectation; she has 
every sort of talent, and would be universally pop¬ 
ular, if in society she were to confine herself to her 
inferior talents—pleasantry, anecdote, and literar 
ture, which are so much more suited to oonversa* 
tion than her eloquence and genius.” A very 
characteristic observation was made by the late 
Lord Dudley—“ Mad. de Stael was not a good 
neighbor; there could be no slumbering near her, 
she would instantly detect you.” 

The publication of her long-expected wmk on 
Germany maintained the interest which Mad. de 
Stael had excited, during the ]^riod of her resi* 
dence in England. It is comprised in four parts, 
^on the aspect and manners of Germany,—on 
literature and the arts, as there existing,^<oii 
philosoplw and morals,—and on religion and enthu¬ 
siasm. For an analysis of it we may best refer to 
the elaborate criticisms of Mackintosh, in the £d« 
inburgh Review, No. XLHL, who gives it the 
high praise of “ explaining the most abstruse metr 
aphysical theories of Germany preci^ly, yet per¬ 
spicuously and agreeably ; and combining the elo¬ 
quence which inspires exalted sentiments of virtue, 
with the enviable talent of gently indicating the 
defects of men and manners by the skilfully soR* 
ened touches of a polite and merciful pleasantry 
and of being “ unequalled for variety of knowledge, 
flexibility of power, elevation of view, and compre¬ 
hension of mind, among the wmrks of women, ami 
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in the union of the graces of society and literature 
with the genius of philosophy, not surpassed by 
many among men.” 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, Mad. de 
Stael relumed to France. She stood high in 
Louis XVIlI.’s favor, who was well qualified to 
enjoy and appreciate her powers of conversation ; 
and he gave a substantial token of his regard by 
the repayment of two millions of francs, which the 
treasury was indebted to her father’s estate. At 
the return of Napoleon, she fled precipitately to 
Coppet. She was too generous to countenance 
the gross abuse lavished on the fallen idol; and 
some sharp repartees, at the expense of the time¬ 
servers of the day, seem to have inspired Napoleon 
with a hope that he might work on her vanity to 
enlist her in his service. He sent a message, that 
he had need of her to inspire the French with con¬ 
stitutional notions : she replied, He has done for 
twelve years without either me or a constitution, 
and now he loves one about as little as the other.” 

Concerning the last three years of her life, our 
information is very scanty. She had contracted a 
second marriage, with M. Rocca, a young officer, 
who, after serving with distinction in the French 
arn^ in Spain, had retired, grievously wounded, 
to Geneva, his native place. For an account and 
apology for this much-censured and injudicious 
connexion, the date of which we have not found 
■pecifled, but which should seem to have been pre¬ 
vious to her flight to Coppet, since Rocca accom¬ 
panied her on the occasion, we must refer to Mad. 
Necker de Saussure. It appears by her statement 
(and this is a material consideration in estimating 
me extent of the lady’s weakness,) that though she 
must have been more than forty, and the gentleman 
was twenty years younger, she had inspired Rocca 
with a devoted and romantic passion. Je Tai- 
merai tellement,” he said to one of his friends, 
** qu’elle finira par m’dpouser,” and he kept his 
word. A less distinguished woman might have 
contracted a marriage in which the disparity of 
jrears was greater, at a slight expense of wonder¬ 
ing and ridicule ; but probably Mad. de Stael felt 
that the eyes of the world were upon her, and that 
any weakness would be eagerly seized by her ene¬ 
mies ; and, perhaps, had a natural dislike to resign 
a name which she had rendered illustrious. She 
judged ill: the secrecy was the worst part of the 
afliair. The union, though generally believed to 
exist, was not avowed until the opening of her 
will, which authorised her children to make her 
marriage known, and acknowledged one son, who 
was the fruit of it. The decline of M. Rocca’s 
health, which never recovered the effect of his 
wounds, induced her to take a second journey to 
Italy in 1816. At that time, her own constitution 
was visibly giving way. She became seriously ill 
after her return to France, and died, July 14,1817, 
the anniversary of two remarkable days of her 
life. These were, the commencement of the 
French revolution, and the day on which, by en- 
terii^ Russia, she finally escaped from Napoleon. 
M. Rocca survived her only half a year. He died 
in Provence, January 29, 1818. 

Mad. de Stael’s last great work, which was pub- 
lished after her death, b entitled Considerations 
■nr les principaux EvdnemeDs de la Revolution 
Fran^aise,” a book, sajrs Mackintosh, possessing 
the highest interest as the last dying bequest of 
the most brilliant writer that has appeared in our 
days, the greatest writer, of a woman, that any 
age or country has produced.” That it was left 
unfinished is the less to be regretted, becanse it is 


not a regular history of the revolution, but rather 
a collection of penetrating observations and curious 
details, recorded in the true spirit of historic impar¬ 
tiality, and therefore a most valuable treasure to 
the mture historian. The scope of the book, in 
accordance with her warm admiration through life 
of the English constitution, is to show that France 
requires a free government and a limited monarchy. 
The catalogue of her works is closed by the 
CEuvres Inddites published in 1820, of which the 
principal is “Ten Years of Exile.” They are 
collected in an edition of eighteen volumes 8to., 
published at Paris, in 1819-20, to which the “ No¬ 
tice sur le Caraetdre et les Ecrites de Mad. de 
Stael,” by Mad. Necker de Saussure, is prefixed. 

The leading feature of Mad. de Slael’s private 
character was her inexhaustible kindness of temper; 
it cost her no trouble to forgive injuries. There 
seems not to have been a creature on earth w horn 
she hated, except Napoleon. “ Her friendships 
were ardent and remarkably constant; and yet she 
I had a habit of analysing the characters, even of 
those to whom she was most attached, with the 
most unsparing sagacity, and of drawing out the 
detail and theory of their faults and peculiarities, 
with the most searching and unrelenting rigor; 
and this she did to their faces, and in spite of their 
most earnest remonstrances. * It is impossible for 
me to do otherwise,’ she would say; ‘ if I were 
on my way to the scaffold, I should be dissecting 
the characters of the friends who were to suffer 
with me upon it.’ ” Though the excitement of 
mixed society was necessary to her happiness, her 
conversation in a tete k tete wdth her intimate friends 
is said to have been more delightful than her most 
brilliant efforts in public. She was proud of her 
powers, and loved to display and talk of them : but 
her vanity was divested of oflTensiveness by her can¬ 
dor and ever-preseqt consideration of others. Of her 
errors we would speak with forbearance ; but it is 
due to truth to say that there were passa^s in her 
life which exposed her to serious and well-founded 
censure. As a daughter and mother she displayed 
sedulous devotion, and the warmest aflfection. 
Though never destitute of devotional feeling, her 
notions of religion in youth seem to have been very 
vague and inefficient. But misfortune drove her 
sensitive and affectionate temper to seek some stay, 
which she found nothing on earth could furnish ; 
and in later years, her religion, if not deeply learned, 
was deeply fell. Of this, the latter portion of Mad. 
Necker de Saussure’s work will satisfy the candid 
reader. And though her testimony to the truth 
and value of religion were for the most part indi¬ 
rect, we may reasonably believe that it was not 
ineffective. “ Placed in many respects in the 
highest situation to which humanity could aspire, 
possessed unquestionably of the highest powers of 
reasoning, emancipated in a singular degree from 
prejudices, and entering with the keenest relish 
into all the feelings that seemed to suffice for the 
happiness and occupation of philosophers, patriots, 
and lovers, she has still testified that without reli¬ 
gion there is nothing stable, sublime or satisfying; 
and that it alone completes and consummates all to 
which reason and aflfection can aspire. A genius 
like hers, and so directed, is, as her biograp)^ has 
well remarked, the only missionary that can work 
any permanent eflfect upon the upper classes of soci¬ 
ety in modem times—^upon the vain, the learned, 
the scornful and argumentative, * who stone the 
Prophets, while they aflfect to o^r incense to the 
Muses.’ ”(—JSd. Review, No. LXXl.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

This number is a very good one: the biograph¬ 
ical notices of Burke, Bemadotte and Camp^ll 
will be attractive. Each of these names might 
serve as a subject for Mr. Macaulay.—^The Life of 
the King of Prussia, whose sufferings under Napo¬ 
leon endeared him so much to his people, is the 
more interesting as coming from one of his sub¬ 
jects. English Education in China, and Chinese 
Emigration, show two different means of intro¬ 
ducing the knowledge and religion of Europe 
into that vast empire. 

The excavations made at Jerusalem may interest 
even more readers than will be attracted by the 
history of the superstructure. 

We copy the following, dated 25 August, from 
the excellent Paris correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer. 

Our Paris press seemed to forget Mr. O’Connell, 
until the quarrel about Tahiti and Morocco bore 
promise of war. Then the Liberator and the situ¬ 
ation of Ireland were brought into the calculation of 
results. At the meeting of the Repeal Association, 
in Dublin, on tbe 1st, the son of O’Connell, Daniel, 
Jr., who serves as his mouthpiece, referred to tbe 
lowering aspect of the political horizon in these 
terms: 

XXII. Lirnro aox. tol. ii. 37 


<<It was likely, in all appearance, that England.' 
would want the lion heart and stout arm of Ireland,, 
and she could easily procure both the one and the other,. 
—not by the means of the plausible hypocrisy and. 
sweet words of Sir Robert Peel, but by the sntetan- 
tial instrumentality of doing justice to the Irish.” 

Mr. T. M’Nevin, another speaker, expressed abso¬ 
lute distrust of the professions and promises of the 
premier at the close of the session, with which, how¬ 
ever, most of the Irish members of Parliament testi¬ 
fied high satisfaction. The material business of the* 
meeting was this p^graph: 

** He could state it to be the opinion of Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell, that the association should take steps to get aa^ 
many persons as possible, not being already pledged* 
teetotallers, to take the abstinence pledge for a lim¬ 
ited period; that is, until the repeal of the nnion. 
Mr. O’Connell had consulted Father Mathew, who* 
approved of the limited plan for those who would 
not take the pledge for life. Four of Mr. O’Conneli’s- 
grandsons had already taken it in the limited shape,, 
and Mr. S. O’Brien, upon his return from the coun¬ 
try, would probably shape a motion for an aggregate 
meeting at Clontarf, or some other suitable vicinity, 
to administer < the Repeal Total Abstinence Pledge.’ 
He also knew that Mr. O’Connell concurred in an¬ 
other suggestion of Mr. S. O’Brien, to have another 
pledge taken, as universally as possible, against the* 
consumption of tobacco in any shape until the repeal 
of the union. That pledge, if universally, or event 
generally taken, would have a great effect upon Uie* 
minds of British statesmen in favor of doing justicer 
to Irekuid. He knew that it was the inteadra o£ 
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Mr. O’Connell himself, npon the 30th of May^ 1845, 
to institute a pledge for the non-consumptiou of 
excisable articles in Ireland, and also a pledge for 
the non-use of any article not of Irish manufacture. 
All these pledges would be upon the same fooling as 
the total abstinence pledge.” 

Father Mathew probably thought that the pledge 
until the repeal was quite equivalent to the other, 
even for the youngest teetotaller. Perhaps the Asso¬ 
ciation thought that the new pledge w'ould increase 
the earnestness of many for repeal as the term of 
their abstinence. The vow against tobacco is meant 
to lessen the British revenue, but was the more 
favored, we may presume, as the plant comes from 
slaveholding states. Notwithstanding the extent of 
pauperism and starvation in Ireland, Mr. O’Connell 
and his fellow-prisoners have consented to feed most 
luxuriously from voluntary supplies. 

Our journals furnish every aay magnificent esti¬ 
mates of French resources for a death-struggle with 
Great Britain. The revolutionary National is boastful, 
confident, and unscrupulous beyond all. Privateer¬ 
ing forms one of its chief reliances—free of course 
from all restraint of law or mercy. You will readily 
receive a translation of a part of its text touching for¬ 
eign aid. The number of the 20ih instant says :— 
** We must not positively count on the secondary na¬ 
vies of Europe. They may unite with us in destroy¬ 
ing the common enemy, but that is not certain. If, 
however, we turn our eyes to the other side of the 
Atlantic, we shall see a nation for whom France lav¬ 
ished her treasure and blood, and that nation, no 
doubt, will discharge her sacred debt. The United 
States, whose growth we hail, will always find in 
France a powerful and glorious ally: on the other 
hand, they have everything to fear from the preten¬ 
sions, jealousy, and resentments of Great Britain. 
Gratitude and policy, then, would cause them to es- 
use our quarrel with fervor. Success would not 
distant nor doubtful. Swarms of privateers, in 
.concert with the French, w-ould cut up English com¬ 
merce in eve^ sea, on every coast. Meanwhile, the 
American ships of war, though few, yet bravely and 
jjkilfully managed, would not remain idle. If, against 
all probability, the government of the United States 
should fail us, we shall fight alone for the liberty of 
the seas, and reap the honor of having won freedom 
and equality for all the secondary powers. What we 
have said about American privateers would remain 
true, though the government should be recreant; 
those vessels would take letters of marque from the 
French government. American merchants would 
•perceive this arming against England to be so Incra- 
,Hve that they could not forego so easy an expedient 
of enriching themselves by ruining loo their old rivals. 
We French would construct numberless war-steamers 
in all our channel ports ; some fine day, after a vio¬ 
lent storm had completely swept the channel, we 
should throw fifty thousand soldiers on undefended 
points of the British coast. Such a debarkation and 
Its results are a matter of mere time or opportunity.” 
This is a faint specimen of the NationaVs flourishes. 
Your government and people will, in any event, ad¬ 
here to the Washington policy, and justiiy the com¬ 
plaint of other French organs—that you act only on 
your own particular grievances—in your own imme¬ 
diate questions. The letter of marque morality you 

• can scarcely adopt; you maybe assured that there is 
not more good will towards you here than elsewhere 
in Europe. A majority of the British cabinet and of 
the press are hostile ; yet your merits and faculties are 
far better understood and appreciated in Great Bri¬ 
tain than in France. The Paris Globt is edited in 
chief by a frank, ready, gifted writer, Granier de 

• Cass AON AC, author of various books of repute, and 
•particularly of the two good volumes on the French 
:and Spanish West Indies. He ridicules and repre- 
:hends the papers of both Paris and London for their 
’Wild war-whoop, and their prodigious array of noi- 


tional advantages. They are, he says, mere vapor- 
spouts, organs of pride, {Mission, delirium; instead of 
sentinels of reason, justice, humanity, and civiliza¬ 
tion. His close connexion with the ministry, like 
that of the Journal des Debats, lends additionid 
weight to such language as the following: 

We shall not lose our time in opposing calcula¬ 
tion to calculation, in casting up the number of our 
ships, in making notes of the hatreds suspended over 
the head of England in the various quarters of the 
globe, in enumerating the Irish and the Chartists, 
who would increase the chances of an invasion of Eng¬ 
land. No! All this is wretchedly ridiculous, and we 
leave these labors to radical writers. But we will 
say, that for England, as much as for France, war 
would be a calamity, of the consequences of which 
no one can define the limits. If it be true that order 
would be disturbed in France, that our new-born dy¬ 
nasty would be endangered, that our railroads would 
remain unfinished—that Paris, that ^eat seat of in¬ 
dustry, w’ould be deserted by foreigners, and that 
with them employment, profit, and wealth would de¬ 
part j that every branen of our national industry ' 
would receive a rude shock; it is equally true, that 
on the day when the flames of war should break forth, 
the voice of O’Connell, now smothered, would be heard 
aloud; the element of democracy would make the 
aristocracy pay dear for the aid it might lend. You 
would sow disorder and uneasiness amongst us, but 
you would not produce a revolution. Go to! neither 
you nor we, nor any portion of Europe, have any¬ 
thing to gain by a war. All of us have need of order, 
undisturbed industry, and stability, and we all depend 
npon each other. The first cannon-ball you fire 
against us will strike aH Europe to the heart.” 

The newspapers have betrothed the King of Sax¬ 
ony’s youngest daughter, one of the prettiest, most 
amiable and accomplished of princesses, to the Duke 
ofBourdeaux; and this alliance they assign as the 
king’s reason for not crossing from London to Paris. 

A suitable match for the duke occupies constantly 
the thoughts of the Council of Legitimists. He must 
have male progeny to prevent Louis Philippe or any 
of his lineage from becoming rightful possessor of 
the throne. While that monarch has still two fine 
sons to be married, it would be doubly ungracious in 
any dynasty, north or south, to prefer the pretender. 
The Gazette de France is an oracle for a large num¬ 
ber of the Legitimists. I was struck with the liber¬ 
ality of the terms which it employed, on the 21st in¬ 
stant, in regard to Louis Philippe's sons: These 
young princes sen’’e France with devoiedness : it is 
a felicity, a luck, which Heaven has granted them ; 
it is a just matter of envy for others ; they comprehend 
this luck of their situation. It does them credit thus 
to understand and improve their opportunity.” Ano¬ 
ther leading print of the opposition observes: “The 
king’s sons j^pularize the dynasty, while the cab¬ 
inet’s do the reverse.” Another suggests that disor¬ 
der in the succession, or weakness m the regency, 
may ensue from either of the younger becoming more 
distinguished by feats of arms, and consequently more 
dear to the nation, than the Duke of Nemours. The 
opposition blow the trumpets lustily for the Prince de 
Joinville, with the hope of turning him to account. 
Louis Philippe pushes all his sons forward in the pub¬ 
lic service—the more, in reference to the position of 
the Duke of Bourdeaux. According to the ConstUu- 
tionalj the organ of the Left Centre, the Emperor Nich¬ 
olas cannot win favor in Germany, in spite of every 
effort by money and caresses with the chief politicians 
and journals. Therefore, no northern alliance is now 
pc^sible. The recent visit of the King of Prussia to 
Vienna, and the known cordiality between the three 
potentates, may warrant a diff'erent conclusion. It is 
now surmised that the determination to wuge war 
with Morocco, and the possible consequence of a rup¬ 
ture with England, occasioned the ministerial chan^ 
of plan with the trans-atlantic steamers, j 
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From Firnier*! Magazine. 

CAMPBELLIANA. 

I WISH to write about Thomas Campbell iu the 
Bpirit of impartial friendship : I cannot say that I 
knew him long, or that I knew him intimately. I 
have stood, when a boy, between his knees; he 
has advised me in my literary eflforts, and lent me 
books. I have met him in mixed societies—have 
supped with him in many of his very many lodg¬ 
ings—have drunk punch of his own brewing from 
his silver bowl—have mingled much with those 
who knew and understood him, and have been at 
all times a diligent inquirer, and, I trust, recorder 
of much that came within my immediate knowl¬ 
edge about him. But let me not raise expectation 
too highly : Mr. Campbell was not a communica¬ 
tive man; he knew much, but was seldom in the 
mood to tell what he knew. He preferred a smart 
saying, or a seasoned or seasonable story; he 
trifled in his table-talk, and you might sound him 
about his contemporaries to very little purpose. 
Lead the conversation as you liked, Campbell was 
sure to direct it a diflerent way. He had no arroto- 
JUghis of thought. You could seldom awaken a 
recollection of the dead within biro; the mention 
of no eminent contemporary's name called forth a 
sigh or an anecdote, or a kind expression. He 
did not love the past—^he lived for to-day and for 
to-morrow, and fed on the pleasures of hope, not 
the pleasures of memory. Spence, Boswell, Haz- 
litt, or Henry Nelson Coleridge, had made very 
little of his conversation ; old Aubrey, or the au¬ 
thor of Polly Peacbam’s jests, had made much 
more, but the portrait in their hands had only been 
true to the baser moments of his mind; we had 
lost the poet of Hope and Hohenlinden in the 
coarse sketches of anecdote and narrative which 
they told and drew so truly. 

Thomas Campbell was born in Glasgow, on the 
27th of July, 1777, the tenth and youngest child 
of his parents. His father was a merchant in that 
city, and in his sixty-seventh year when the poet 
(the son of his second marriage) was bom. He 
died, as I have heard Campbell say, at tbe great 
age of ninety-two. His mother's maiden name 
was Mary Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell was entered a student of the High 
School at Glasgow, on the 10th of October. 1785. 
How long he remained there no one has told us. 
In his thirteenth year he carried off a bursary from 
a competitor twice his age, and took a prize for a 
translation of The Clouds of Aristophanes, pro¬ 
nounced unique among college exercises. Two 
other poems of this period were The Choice of 
Paris and The Dirge of Wallace. When Galt, 
in 1833, drew up his autobiography, he inserted a 
short account of Campbell. ** Campbell," says 
Galt, began his poetical career by an Ossianic 
poem, which his * school-fellows published by sub¬ 
scription, at two-pence a-piece;' my old school¬ 
fellow, Dr. Colin Campbell, was a subscriber. 
Tbe first edition of The Pleasures of Hope was 
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also by subscription, to which I was a subscriber." 
When this was shown to Campbell, by Mr. Ma- 
crone, just before tbe publication of the book, the 
poet’s bitterness knew no bounds. “ He's a dirty 
blackguard, sir," said Campbell; “ and, sir, if Mr. 
Galt were in good health, I would challenge him: 
I feel disposed to do so now, the blackguard." 
“ What's to be done!" said Macrone ; “ the book 
is printed off, but I will cancel it, if you like." 
Here the heading of the chapter, “A Two-penny 
Effusion," attracted Campbell’s attention, and his 
thin, restless Ifps quivered with rage. “ Look 
here, sir," said Campbell, “ look what the dirty 
blackguard's done here !" and he pointed to the 
words “ A Two-penny Effusion." Two cancels 
were then promised, and the soothed and irritated 
poet wrote with his own hand the following short 
account of his early eflbrts:—“ Campbell began 
his poetical career by an Ossianic poem, which 
was published by his school-fellows, when he was 
only thirteen. At fifteen, he wrote a poem on the 
Queen of France, w^hich was published in the 
Glasgow Courier. At eighteen, he printed his 
Elegy called Love and Madness; and at twenty- 
one, before the finishing of his twenty-second year, 
The Pleasures of Hope.''* 

Before Campbell had recovered bis usual seren¬ 
ity of mind, and before the ink in his pen was well 
dry, who should enter the shop of Messrs. Coch 
rane and Macrone, but the poor ofi[ending author, 
Mr. Galt. The autobiograplier was on his way 
home from the Athenaeum, and the poet of “Hope," 
on his way to the Literary Union. They all but 
met. Campbell avoided an interview, and made 
his exit from the shop by a side-door. When the 
story was told to Galt, he enjoyed it heartily. 
“ Campbell," said Galt, “ may write what he 
likes, for I have no wish to oflfend a poet I admire ; 
but 1 still adhere to the twopenny effusion as a 
true story." 

On quitting the Glasgow University, Mr. Camp¬ 
bell accepted the situation of a tutor in a family 
settled in Argyllshire. Here he composed a copy 
of verses printed among his poems on the roofless 
abode of that sect of the Clan Campbell, from 
which he sprung. The lines in question are 
barren of promise—^they flow freely, and abound 
in pretty similitudes; but there is more of the 
trim garden breeze in their composition, than the 
fine bracing air of Argyllshire. 

He did not remain long in the humble situation 
of a tutor, but made his way to Edinburgh in the 
winter of 1798. What his expectations were in 
Edinburgh no one has told us. He came with part 
of a poem in his pocket, and acquiring the friend¬ 
ship of Dr. Robert Anderson, and the esteem of 
Dugald Stewart, he made bold to lay his poem 
and his expectations before them. The poem in 
question was the first rough draft of The Pleasures 
of Hope, Stewart nodded approbation and An¬ 
derson was all rapture and suggestion. The poet 
listened, altered and enlarged—flopped, pruned, 
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and amended, till the poem grew much as we now 
see it. The fourteen first lines were the last that 
were written. We have this curious piece of lit^ 
erary information from a lady who knew Camp¬ 
bell well, esteemed him truly, and was herself 
esteemed by him in return. Anderson always 
urged the want of a good beginning, and when 
the poem was on its way to the printer, again 
pres ed the necessity of starting with a picture 
complete in itself. Campbell all along admitted 
the justice of the criticism, but never could please 
himself with wliat he did. The last remark of 
Dr. Anderson*8 roused the full swing of his genius 
within him, and he returned the next day to the 
delighted doctor, with that fine comparison be¬ 
tween the beauty of remote objects in a landscape, 
and those ideal scenes of happiness which imagin¬ 
ative minds promise to themselves With all the 
certainty of hope fulfilled. Anderson was more 
than pleased, and the new comparison was made 
the opening of the new poem. 

“ At summer eve, when Heaven’s ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 
why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky? 
Why do those cliflTs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? 

’T is distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Thus, with delight we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life’s unmeasur^ way j 
Thus from afar, each dim-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been; 
And every form that Fancy can repair 
From darK oblivion, glows divinely there.’* 

There is a kind of inexpressible pleasure in the 
very task of copying the Claude-like scenery and 
repose of lines so lovely. 

With Anderson’s last imjmmatur upon it, the 
poem was sent to press. The doctor was looked 
upon at this time as a whole Willis’ Coffee-house 
in himself; he moved in the best Edinburgh circles, 
and his judgment was considered infallible. He 
talked wherever he went, of his young friend, and 
took delight, it is said, in contrasting the classical 
air of Campbell’s verses with what he was pleased to 
call the clever, home-spun poetry of Burns. Nor 
was the volume allowed to want any of the recom¬ 
mendations which art could then lend it. Graham, 
a clever artist—the preceptor of Sir David Wilkie, 
Sir William Allan, and John Burnet—was called 
in, to design a series of illustrations to accompany 
the poem, so that when The Pleasures of Hope 
appeared in May, 1799, it had every kind of at¬ 
tendant bladder to give it a balloon-waA into pub¬ 
lic favor. 

All Edinburgh was alive to its reception, and 
warm and hearty was its welcome. No Scotdi 
poet, excepting Falconer, had produced a poem 
with the same structure of versification before. 
There was no Sir Walter Scott in those days; 
the poet of Marmion and the Le^ was only known 
as a modest and not indifilerent translator from the 
German: Burns was in his grave, and Scotland 


wks without a poet. Campbell became the hott 
of Edinburgh. The last time 1 saw you,” said an 
elderly lady to the poet one day, within our hear¬ 
ing, ” was in Edinburgh; you were then swagger¬ 
ing about with a Suwarrow jacket.” “ Yes,” 
said Campbell, ” I was then a contemptible puppy.” 

** But that was thirty years and more,” remarked 
the lady. ” Whist, whist,” said Campbell, with 
an admonitory finger, it is unfair to reveal both 
our puppyism and our years.” 

If the poet’s friends were wise in giving the 
note of preparation to the public for the reception 
of a new poem, they were just as unwise in allow¬ 
ing Campbell to part with the copyright of bis 
poems to MundeU, the bookseller, for the small 
sum of twenty guineas. Yet twenty guineas was 
a good deal to embark in the purchase of a poem 
by an untried poet: and when we reflect that 
MundeU had other risks to run—that paper and 
print, and above all, the cost of engraving, were 
defrayed by him—^we may safely say, that be 
hazarded enough in givmg what he gave for that 
rare prize in the lottery of literature, a remuner¬ 
ating poem. We have no complaint to make 
against the publisher. MundeU l^baved admira- 
ably well, if what we have heard is true, that the 
poet had flfty pounds of Mundell’s gift for 
every after edition of his poem. Our wonder is, 
that Dr. Anderson and Dugald Stewart aUowed 
the poet to part with the copyright of a poem of 
which they spoke so highly, and prophesied its 
success, as we have seen, so truly. 

I have never had the good fortune to fall in with 
the flrst edition of the Pleasures of Hope^ hot 
learn from the magazines of the day, that several 
smaller poems. The Wounded Hussar^ The Har* 
per, &c., were appended to it. The price of the 
volume was six shiUings, and the dedication to ' 
Dr. Anderson is dated Edinburgh, April 13, 
1799.” 

I have often heard it said, and in Campbell’s 
life-time, that there was a very dififerent copy of 
the Pleasures of Hope, in MS., in the hands of ^ 
Dr. Anderson’s famUy, and I once heard the ques^ 
tion pot to Campbell, who replied with a smUe, 

** Oh dear, no ; nothing of the kind. The altera¬ 
tions which the poem underwent by Anderson’s 
advice, may have given rise to a belief that the 
poem was at first very unlike what we now see it 

It was said of CampbeU, that by the ttme 


<< His hundred of gray hairs 
Told six-and-forty years,” 


he was unwilling to remember the early attentione 
of Dr. Anderson. He certainly canoeUed or 
withdrew the dedication of his poem to Dr. An¬ 
derson, and this is the only act of seeming unkind- 
ness to Dr. Anderson’s memory which we have 
heard adduced against him. But no great stress 
is to be laid on this little act of seeming forgetful¬ 
ness. He withdrew, in after-life, the dedioatioB 
of LodM to Alison, whoee Essay on Taste, and 
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Mrly friendship for Campbell, jualifled the honor: 
and omitted or withdrew the printed dedication of 
Gertrude of 'Wyon^g^ to the late Lord Holland. 

As soon as his poems had put money in his 
pocket, an early predilection for the German laii* 
goage, and a thirst for seeing some of the con¬ 
tinental universities, induced him to visit Ger¬ 
many. 

He set sail for Hamburgh, where, struck with 
the sight of the many Irish exiles in that city, he 
strung his harp anew, and sung that touching 
song. The Exile of Erin, which will endear his 
name to the heart of every honest Irishman. On 
his road from Munich to Linz, he witnessed from 
the walls of a convent the bloody field of Hohen- 
linden, (Dec. 3, 1800,) and saw the triumphant 
French cavalry, under Moreau, enter the nearest 
town, wiping their bloody swords on their horse*8 
manes. But he saw, while abroad, something 
more than the red artillery ” of war : he passed 
a day with Klopstock, and acquired the friendship 
o( the Schlegels. 

He was away altogether about thirteen months, 
when he returned to Edinburgh, to make arrange¬ 
ments with Mundell about the publication in Lon¬ 
don, of a quarto edition of his poems. Mundell 
granted at once a permission which he could not 
well refuse, and Campbell started for London by 
way of Glasgow and Liverpool. At Liverpool he 
stayed a week with the able and generous Dr. 
Currie, to whom he was introduced by Dugald 
Stewart. Currie gave him letters of introduction 
to Mackintosh and Scarlett. 

“The bearer of this,’’ Dr. Currie writes to 
Scarlett, “ is a young poet of some celebrity, Mr. 
Campbell, the author of ‘ the Pleasures of Hope.’ 
He was introduced to me by Mr. Stewart, of Ed¬ 
inburgh, and has been some days in my house. I 
have found him, as might be expected, a young 
man of uncommon acquirements and learning, of 
unusual quickness of apprehension, and great seu- 
sibili^. 

“ He is going to London, with the view of su¬ 
perintending an edition of his poem, for his own 
Mnefit, by permission of the booksellers to whom 
the copyright was sold before the work was printed; 
and who, having profited in an extraordinary de¬ 
gree by the transaction, have now given him the 
permission above-mentioned, on condition that the 
edition shall be of a kind that shall not interfere 
whh their editions. He is to give a quarto edi¬ 
tion, with some embellishments, price a guinea; 
the printing by Bensley. You must lay out a fee 
.with him; and if you can do him any little service 
you will oblige and serve a man of genius.” 

Currie’s letter is dated 26th February, 1802, so 
that we may date Campbell’s arrival in London 
(there was no railway then) on or about the 1st 
of March. 

“ When Campbell came first to London,” said 
Tom Hill, to the collector of these imperfect 
“ Ana,” “ he carried a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, He was 
then a poor literary adventurer, unfitted with an 


aim. Perry was so much pleased with him that 
be ofibred him a situation on his paper, which 
Campbell thankfully accepted. But what could 
Campbell do 1 he could not report, and he was not 
up to the art of writing leaders. At last it was 
agreed that he should receive two guineas a-week, 
and now and then contribute a piece of poetry to 
the comer of the paper. He did write, certainly,” 
said Hill, “but in his worst vein. We know 
what newspaper poetry is, but some of Campbell’s 
contributions were below newspaper poetry'-nnany 
pieces were not inserted, and such as were in¬ 
serted, be was too wise to print among his col¬ 
lected poems.” Tom Hill.’s means of information 
were first-rate ; he was, moreover, the intimate 
friend of Perry, and Campbeirs neighbor for many 
years at Sydenham. 

The quarto edition of his poem, which Camp¬ 
bell was allowed to print for his own profit, was 
the seventh. This was in 1803. The fourth edi¬ 
tion, corrected and enlarged, was printed in Glas¬ 
gow in 1800. His own edition is a fine specimen 
of Bensley’s printing; but the engravings are of 
the poorest description of art. 

In 1803, and before the publication of his sub¬ 
scription quarto, he printed, anonymously, at Ed¬ 
inburgh, and at the press of the Ballantynes, his 
“Lochiel” and “ Hohenlinden.” The title is 
simply “ Poems,” and the dedication is addressed 
to Alison. “John Leyden,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “ introduced me to Tom Campbell. They 
afterwards quarrelled. When I repeated ‘Ho¬ 
henlinden * to Leyden, he said, ‘ Dash it, man, tell 
the fellow I hate him; but, dash him, he has 
w’ritten the finest verses that have been published 
these fifty years.’ I did mine errand as faithfully 
as one of Homer’s messengers, and had for an¬ 
swer, ‘ Tell Leyden that I detest him; but I know 
the value of his critical approbation.’ ” Scott 
knew “Hohenlinden” by heart; and when Sir 
Walter dined at Murray’s in 1809, he repeated at 
the table, as Wilkie tells us, Campbell’s poem of 
“ Lochiel.” 

What Campbell’s profits or expectations were 
at this time I have never beard. When a poet is 
in difficulties, he is sure, said William Gifford, to 
get married. This was Campbell’s case, for I 
find in the Scotch papers, and among the mar¬ 
riages, of the year 1803, the following entry 
“11th Oct., at St. Margaret’s Church, Westmin¬ 
ster, Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of ‘The 
Pleasures of Hope,’ to Miss Matilda Sinclair, 
daughter of R. Sinclair, Esq., of Park street.” 

The fruit of this marriage, the most prudent 
step the poet could have taken at that time, was a 
son, born at Edinburgh on the first of July, 1804, 
Thomas Telford Campbell, a helpless imbecile, 
still alive. If there was any one point in Camp¬ 
bell’s character more amiable than another, it was 


his affection for his son. They were much to¬ 
gether; and, before his imbecility became con¬ 
firmed, it was a touching sight lo see the poet’s 
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fine eyes wander with aflfection to where his son 
was seated, and, at any stray remark he might 
make that intimated a returning intellect, to see 
how his eyes would brighten with delight, and 
foretell the pleasures of a falher^s hope. 

In the volume of Johnson's Scots Musical Mu¬ 
seum for the year 1803, there is a song of Camp¬ 
bell's addressed to his wife when Matilda Sinclair. 
It is in no edition of his poems that I have seen, 
and can make no great claim for preservation, be¬ 
yond any little biographical importance which it 
may bear. 

“0 cherub Content, at thy moss-covered shrine 
I would all the gay hopes of my bosom resign j 
I would part with ambition thy votary to be, 

And breathe not a vow but to friendship and thee. 

** But thy presence appears from my pursuit to fly. 
Like the gold-colored cloud on the verge of the sky : 
No lustre that hangs on the green willow tree 
Is so short as the smile of thy favor to me. 

In the pulse of my heart I have nourish’d a care 
That forbids me thy sweet inspiration to share j 
The noon of my youth slow departing I see; 

But its years as they pass bring no tidings of thee. 

« 0 cherub Content, at thy moss-cover’d shrine 
I would offer my vows, if Matilda were mine j 
Could I call her my own, whom enraptur’d I see, 

I would breathe not a vow but to friendship and thee.” 

This is poor poetry, afler the passionate love- 
songs of Bums, in the earlier volumes of the same 
publication. 

On the 28th of October, 1806, Campbell had a 
pension granted to him from the crown, payable 
out of the Scotch Excise, of one hundred and 
eighty-four pounds a-year. It was Fox’s inten¬ 
tion to have bestowed this pension upon Campbell, 
but that great statesmen died on the 13th of the 
preceding month. His successors, however, saw 
his wishes carried into execution, and the poet en¬ 
joyed his pension to the day of his death, a period 
of nearly eight and thirty years. 

He now took up his residence in the small ham¬ 
let of Sydenham. Here he compiled his Annals 
of Great Britain, from the Accession of George 
III. to the Peace of Amiens.” Forty years of 
eventful history, compiled without much accuracy 
of information, or any great elegance of style. 
This was a mere piece of journeyman’s work, 
done to turn a penny. Few have heard of it, 
fewer seen it, and still fewer read it. The most 
intelligent bookseller in London was, a week ago, 
unaware of its existence. 

Some small accession of fortune about this time, 
and the glorious certainty of a pension, enabled 
him to think seriously of a new poem, to outstrip 
his former efforts, and add another stature to his 
poetic height. As soon as it was known that the 
celebrated author of ** The Pleasures of Hope ” 
was employed upon a new poem, and a poem of 
length, expectation was on tiptoe for its appear¬ 
ance. The information first got wind in the draw¬ 
ing-room of Holland House. Then the subject 
was named—^then a bit of the story told by Lord 


Holland, and a verse or two quoted by Lady Hol¬ 
land ; so that the poem had every advertisement 
which rank, fashion, repntation, and the poet’s 
own standing, could lend it. The story was liked 
—then the metre was named and approved—thea 
a portion shown ; so that the poet had his coterie 
of fashion and wit before the public knew even 
the title of the poem they were trained up to re¬ 
ceive with the acclamation it deserved. 

Nor was public expectation disappointed, when 
it became generally known that the poet had gone 
to the banks of the Susquehanna for his scene— 
had chosen the desolation of Wyoming for his 
story, and the Spenserian stanza for his form of 
verse. The poet, however, was still timidly fear^ 
ful, though he had the imprimatur of Holland 
House in favor of his poem. I was told by Tom 
Hill that Campbell sent the first printed copy of 
his poem to Mr. Jefiirey (now Lord Jeffrey.) The 
critic’s reply was favorable. “ Mrs. Campbell 
told me,” added Hill, ” that, till be had received 
Jefiley’s approbation, her husband was sufifering, 
to use his own expression, ‘ the horrors of the 
damned.’ ” 

A whig poet was safe in those days, when in 
the hands of a whig critic. He had more to fear 
from the critical acumen of a tory writer; but only 
one number of the Quarterly Review had then ap¬ 
peared. If Gifford had dissected little Mi» 
Gertrude,” he might have stopped the sale, for a 
time, of a new edition ; but no critical ferocity 
could have kept down “ Gertrude of Wyoming” 
for more than one season. But Gifilbrd was pre¬ 
possessed in favor of Campbell; he liked his versi¬ 
fication and classical correctness; so the poem 
was entrusted to a friendly hand—one prepossessed 
like Gifford in bis favor—the greatest writer and 
the most generous critic of his age—Sir Walter 
Scott. 

No poet ever dreaded criticism more than Camp¬ 
bell. Coleridge has attacked ‘ The Pleasures 
of Hope,* and all other pleasures whatsoever,” 
writes Lord Byron: ** Mr. Rogers was present, 
and heard himself indirecty rawed by the lecturer. 
Campbell will be desperately annoyed. I never 
saw a man (and of him I have seen ^t very litUe) 
so sensitive;—w'hat a happy temperament! I am 
sorry for it; what can he fear from criticism t” 

His next great work was the Specimens of the 
British Poets,” in seven octavo volumes, publisbed 
in 1810. This was one of Mr. Murray’s publica¬ 
tions and one of his own suggesting. His agree¬ 
ment with Campbell was for 600/., but when the 
work was completed he added 600/. more, and 
books to the value of 200/., borrowed for the pub¬ 
lication. Such fits of munificence were not un¬ 
common with John Murray; he had many deatiags, 
and dealt fairly, straightforwardly, beyond the 
bounds of common liberality. We wish we could 
say the same of Campbell in this transaction. 
No second edition of the ” Specimens” was called 
for before 1841; and when Mr. Murray, in that 
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yetj, determined on printing the whole seven vol¬ 
umes in one handsome volume, he applied to 
Campbell to revise bis own work, and made him 
ml the same time a handsome offer for the labor of 
revision. Campbell declined the offer, and set 
his face at first against the publication. What 
was to be done 1 There was a demand for a new 
edition, and it had been a piece of literary madness 
on Mr. Murray^s part if he had sent the book to 
press with all its imperfections on its head—not 
the imperfections, be it understood, of taste and 
oriticisra, but of biographical and bibliographical 
information. Grood taste can never change—it is 
true at all times; but facts received as such for 
want of better information, may be set aside by 
any dull fact-monger who will take the pains to 
examine a parish register, a bookseller^s cata¬ 
logue, or a will in Doctor's Commons. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham, at the eleventh hour, 
was called in by Mr. Murray to superintend the 
reprint, and correct the common errors of fact 
throughout the seven volumes. Various inaccu¬ 
racies were removed; some silently, for it had 
been burdening the book with useless matter to 
have retained them in the text and pointed them 
out in a note; while others, that entangled a 
thought or gave weight, were allowed to stand, 
but not without notes to stop the perpetuity of the 
error. A quiver of rage played upon the lips of 
the poet when he was informed that any one had 
dared to revise his labors : but when he saw what 
was done, and knew the friendly hand that had 
gone with so much patient care through the whole 
work, he expressed his unfeigned pleasure, and, 
as we have heard, thanked Mr. Cunningham for 
his useful services. 

The Essay is a charming piece of prose, fresh 
at the fiftieth reading, and the little prefatory 
notices abound in delightful criticism, not subtle 
and far-fetched, but characteristically true to the 
genius of a poet. He is more alive to beauties 
than defects, and has distinguished his criticism by 
a wider sympathy with poetry in all its branches, 
than you will find in any other book of English 
criticism. Johnson takes delight in stripping more 
than one leaf from every laurel—he laughs at 
Gray—Collins he commends coldly, and he even 
dares to abuse Milton. Dryden and Pope, the 
idols of Dr. Johnson’s criticism, are the false gods 
of Southey’s: 

“ Holy at Rome—here Antichrist.” 

Campbell has none of this school of criticism; he 
loves poetry for its own sweet sake, and is no ex- 
dttsionist. 

The great fault of Campbell is, that he does not 
give the best specimens of his authors; but such 
pieces as Ellis and Headly had not given. Of Sir 
Philip Sydney he says, “ Mr. Ellis has exhausted 
the best specimens of his poetry. I have only 
offered a few short ones.” No one will go to a 
book of specimens for specimens 6f a poet in his, 
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second-best manner, or his third-rate mood. We 
want the cream of a poet, not the skimmed milk 
of his genius. A long extract from Theodric 
would not represent Mr. Campbell’s manner in the 
fiery Hope, or the more gentle Gertrude. Speci¬ 
mens are intended for two classes of people—one 
who cannot afibrd to buy, and the second who do 
not care to possess, the British Poets in one hun¬ 
dred and fifty odd volumes. The poor want the 
best, and the other class of purchasers want surely 
not the worst. 

In the year 1820 Mr. Campbell entered upon 
the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine^ 
which he conducted, we are told, “ with a spirit 
and a resource worthy of his reputation, and of 
the then palmy estate of periodical literature.” 
We doubt this. He drew his salary regularly, it 
is true, but contributed little of his own of any 
merit. The whole labor, and too much of the re¬ 
sponsibility, rested on the shoulders of the assist¬ 
ant. The poet’s name carried its full value; the 
magazine took root and flourished, and the pay 
per sheet was handsome. He soon drew a good 
brigade of writers around him, and placing impli¬ 
cit confidence in what they did, and what they 
could do, he made his editorship a snug sinecure 
situation. “Tom Campbell,” said Sir Walter 
Scott, ” had much in his power. A man at the 
head of a magazine may do much for young 
men; but Campbell did nothing, more from indo¬ 
lence, 1 fancy, than disinclination or a bad heart. 

A series of articles appeared in the New 
Monthly Magazine when Campbell was its editor, 
entitled Boswcl Redivivus —a catch-penny name, 
given by Hazlitt to a collection of Northcote’s con¬ 
versations and sayings, uttered, as was urged, by 
Northcote in all the confidence of friendship. 
An ill-natured saying or two brought the painter 
into trouble, and Northcote wrote to Campbell 
complaining of their appearance, in a letter in which 
he calls Hazlitt a wretch who had betrayed him. 
Campbell’s answer is a striking illustration of the 
system he pursued in editing the New Monthly, 


“ I am afilicted beyond measure,” says the poet, 
** at finding my own inattention to have been the 
means of wounding the feelings of a venerable 
man of genius. Dictate the form and manner of 
my attemptin^f to atone for having unconsciously 
injured you, if I can make any atonement. The 
iTi/erno/ Hazlitt shall never more be permitted to 
write for the New Monthly. I mean not to palli¬ 
ate my own want of watchfulness over the ma^ 
zine which has occasioned such a paper being 
admitted; I only tell you the honest truth, that a 
crisis in ray affairs, which is never likely To occur 
again, fatally tempted me this last month to trust, 
the revision of some part of the number to the care- 
and delicacy of another person ; that person, like^ 
myself, has slept over his charge.” 

This want of vratchfulness was, we fear, ^ 
monthly failing, not, as is hero set forth, a rave^ 


occurrence. 

The success of Oertmde induced him, in 1834,. 
to put forth another poem, a domestic tale, entitled* 
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Tkeodric. A silence of fifteen years put expeetsp 
tion upon tiptoe, but when Theodric appeared it 
was much in the condition of Johnson’s SUerU 
Woman,—there teas no one to say ylaudite to it. 
The wits at Holland House disowned the bant¬ 
ling ; the Quarterly called it “ an unworthy publi¬ 
cation,” and friend joined foe in the language 
of condemnation. Yet Campbell had much to en¬ 
counter, he had to outstrip his former efforts, and 
fight a battle with the public against expectation, 
and the applause awarded to his former poetry. 
There is a conscious feeling throughout the poem 
that the poet is fighting an unequal battle; he 
stands up, but his play is feeble, he distrusts him¬ 
self, and is only tolerated from a recollection of his 
bygone powers. 

“I often wonder,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“ how Tom Campbell, with so much real genius, 
has not maintain^ a greater figure in the public 
eye than he has done of late.” Scott is writing 
in 1826. The magazine seems to have paralyz¬ 
ed him. The author not only of The Pleasures of 
Jlope, but of Hohenlinden, Lochiel, Ac., should 
have been at the very lop of the tree. Somehow 
he wants audacity, Wrs the public, and what is 
worse, fears the shadow of his own reputation.” 
• • • “ What a pity it is,” said Sir Walter to 
Washington Irving, that Campbell does not 
write more and oftener, and give full sweep to his 
genius! He has wings that would bear him to 
Sie skies, and he does, now and then, spread them 
grandly, but folds them up again, and resumes his 
perch, as if he was afraid to launch away. The 
met is, Campbell is in a manner a bugbear to him¬ 
self ; the brightness of his early success is a detri¬ 
ment to all his further efforts. He is afraid of the 
shadow that his own fame casts before Atm.” 

In 1827 be was elected lord-rector of his own 
mother university at Glasgow. He was elected 
by the free and unanimous choice of the students, 
and was justly proud of his election. 

** It was a deep snow,” writes Allan Cunning¬ 
ham, ” when he reached the college-green; the 
students were drawn up in parties, pelting one 
another, the poet ran into the ranks, threw several 
snowballs with unerring aim, then summoning the 
scholars around him in the hall, delivered a speech 
replete with philosophy and eloquence. It is 
needless to say how this was welcomed.” 

When his year of servitude had expired, he was 
unanimously reelected, the students presenting 
him at the same time with a handsome silver 
punch-bowl, described by the poet in his will as 
one of the great jewels of his property. 

On the 9th of May, 1828, he lost his wife. 
This was a severe blow to him. She was a clever 
woman, and had that influence over him which a 
wife should always have who is a proper helpmate 
to her husband. I have heard him say, and with 
much emotion, ” No one can imagine how much 
I was indebted to that woman for the comforts of 
life.” 

In 1829 and 1830, he quarrelled with Colburn, 
threw up the editorship of the New Monthly Mdga~ 
stmOf and lending his name to another publish^, 


started a magazine called The Metropolitan^ A 
Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, in two octavw 
volumes, was advertised, with Campbell’s name 
it, about the same time. The Life was soon aban¬ 
doned, and the new magazine, after a time, tram^ 
fered to Saunders and OUey, with two editors 
instead of one, Tom Campbell and his friend Tom 
Moore. The after history of the magazine is well 
known—the two poets retired, and Marryat, with 
his “ Peter Simple,” gave it a swing of reputation 
which it had not before. 

The sorrows of Poland, and the ebullitions of 
bad verse, occupied much of Campbell’s time 
when editor of The Metropolitan. He lived in the 
Polish Chambers, and all his talk was Poland. 
Czartoryski and Niemciewitz were names ever¬ 
lastingly on his lips. A tale of a distressed Pole 
was his greeting when you met, and an alms or 
subscription the chorus of his song. Boswell was 
not more daft about Corsica than Campbell about 
Poland. Poor Tom Campbell, be exhausted all 
I his sympathy on the Poles, and spent all his inveo- 
[lives upon Russia. Yet he did good—he was the 
means of assisting many brave but unfortunate 
men, whilst his ravings against Russia passed 
unheeded by, like the clamorons outcries for 
liberty of Akenside and Thomson. 

In 1834, he published, in two octavo volumes, 
the ” Life of Mrs. Siddons.” Our great aetress 
had constituted Campbell her biographer, and 
Campbell has told me, more than once, that he 
considered the work a kind of sacred duly. No 
man ever went to his task more grudgingly than 
I Campbell; and no man of even average abilities 
I ever produced a worse biography than CampbeU’s 
so-called ” Life of Mrs. Siddons.” The Quor- 
terhf called it ‘‘an abuse of biography,” and its 
I writer ‘‘ the worst theatrical historian we have 
ever read.” Some of his expressions are turgid 
and nonsensical almost beyond belief. Of Biis. 

I Pritchard he says, that she ‘‘ electrified the boeas 
I with disappointment.” Upon which the Quarterly 
remarks, ‘‘ This, we suppose, is what the philoso¬ 
phers call negative electricity.” 

Since Mr. Campbell’s death, Mr. Dyce has 
addressed a letter to the editor of the Literary Oa 
zette, disclaiming any partnership in the composi¬ 
tion of what he calls ‘‘that unfortunate book.” 
There was a rumor very rife, when the book ap¬ 
peared, that Mr. Dyce had had a main-finger in 
the pie; but the gross inaccuracies of the work 
gave the best answer to the rumor. Mr. Dyoe’s 
accuracy deserves to be proverbial, and ne one 
could suspect that he oould have bad a hand in 
anything like ‘‘ a very large portion” of the unfer- 
tunate performance. However, in diaclaiming the 
share assigned him, he lets us a little behind the 
scenes on this ooeasioa. We see Mrs. Siddoaain 
Tom Campbell’s tiring-room. 

“ Soon after Campbell had received the mate¬ 
rials which Mrs. Siddons had bequeathed to him 
for her biography, he wrote to me on the wahjoot ; 
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infonniag me, that, as he had a yery slight ao- 
qaaintance with stage-history, he dreaded the 
undertaking, and ofiering me, if I would become 
his coadjutor, one-half of the sum which E. Wil¬ 
son was to pay him for the work. I refused the 
money, hot promised him all the assistance in my 
power. He next forwarded to me his papers, 
consisting chiefly of Mrs. Siddons’ memoranda for 
her life, and a great mass of letters which she had 
written, at various intervals, to her intimate friend 
Mrs. Fitz-Hughes. Having carefully gone over 
the whole, I returned them with sundry illustra¬ 
tions ; and subsequently, from time to time, I sent 
him other notes which 1 thought might suit hb 
purpose. As, on one occasion, he had spoken 
slightingly of the letters to Mrs. Fitz-Hughes 
(calling them ‘ very dull,’ and saying that * the 
mind of Mrs. Siddons moved in theni like an ele¬ 
phant’) and was evidently inclined not to print 
them, I strongly urged him by no means to omit 
them, since they appeared to me, though a little 
pompous in style, extremely characteristic of the 
writer. 

“ While he was engaged on the biography, a 
report reached him that Mrs. Jameson was about 
to publish Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, and that Miss 
Siddons (now Mrs. Combe) had furnished her 
with many anecdotes. At this he was excessively 
angry; and showed me a letter which he had 
written to Miss Siddons, indignantly complaining 
that she should patronize Mrs. Jameson’s work, 
when she must be aware that he had been spe¬ 
cially appointed her mother’s biographer. As the 
letter in question was perhaps the most extraordi¬ 
nary ever addressed by a gentleman to a lady, I 
entreated him to throw it into the fire; but he 
positively refused. Whether it was eventually 
sent or not, I never learned: if it was, Mrs. 
Combe cannot have forgotten it. He had after¬ 
wards some communication with Mrs. Jameson, in 
consequence of which she abandoned her design.”* 

I have heard Campbell say that a little girl of 
eleven would write better letters of their kind than 
any half dozen addressed by Mrs. Siddons to Mrs. 
Fitz-Hnghes. The poet was introduced to the 
actress by Charles Moore, the brother of Sir John 
Moore. 

With the money which the publication of a bad 
book brought him, Mr. Campbell set off for 
Algiers. He told on his return more stories than 
Tom Coryatt, and began a series of papers upon 
his travels, for his old magazine, the Neio Monthly» 
These papers have since been collected into two 
volumes, and entitled, ** Letters from the South.” 

His subsequent publications were a *‘Life of 
Shakspeare,” a poem called “The Pilgrim of 
GHencoe,” the very dregs and sediment of his dot¬ 
age; “The Life and Times of Petrarch,” con¬ 
cocted from Archdeacon Coxe’s papers (a sorry 
performance;) and “ Frederick the Great and 
his Court and Times,” a publication far below 
anything which Smollett’s necessities compelled 
him to put his name to, and only to be equalled by 
the last exigencies of Elkanah Settle. 

In 1837, he published his poems, in one band- 

♦ lAterary Gazette^ 22d June, 1844. Mr. Dyce’s letter 
is dated the 18th, three days afier Campbell’s death. 
Alter ten years of possessing his soul in peace—he might 
have waitra a little longer. 


some octavo volume, ^th uumerous vignettes, 
engraved on steel, firom designs by Turner; hut 
Campbell had no innate love for art, and his illus^ 
trated volume, when compared with the companion 
volume of Mr. Rogers, is but a distant imitation. 
Mr. Rogers, it is true, had a bank at his back, and 
Campbell had little more than Telford’s legacy of 
500/. to draw upon; but this will not account foT 
the difiference, which we are to attribute altogether 
to an imperfect understanding of the beauties and 
resources of art. 

When Mr. Campbell accepted the editorship of 
the New Monthly Magazine^ he forsook his favorite 
Sydenham, and leased the house, No. 10, Upper 
Seymour street West. It was in this house that 
Mrs. Campbell died. His next remove was ip 
Middle Scotland Yard. Here he gave a large 
evening party, and then grew tired of his house. 
Milton’s biographers pursue their favorite poet 
through all bis garden-houses and tenements in 
London: I am afraid it would be no easy task to 
follow Campbell through the long catalogue of his 
London lodgings, for the last fifreen years of hie 
life. I recollect him lodging at No. 42 Eaton 
street; in Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico; in Sussex 
Chambers, Duke street, St. James; at IS Old 
Cavendish street; in York Chambers, St. James 
street; and at 61 Linooln’s-lnn-Fields. In No¬ 
vember, 1840, he again set up house, for the sides 
of a young niece, to whom he has bequeathed the 
whole of his little property. The house he chose 
was No. 8 Victoria square, and here he made bis 
will. 

The last time I saw Mr. Campbell, was in 
Regent street, on the 26th of September, 1843. 
He was dressed in a light blue tail coat, with gilt 
buttons, an umbrella tucked under his arm, his 
boots and trowsers all dust and dirt, a perfect picture 
of mental and bodily imbecility. I never saw a look 
in the street more estranged and vacant, not the va¬ 
cancy of the man described by Dr. Young, “ whose 
thoughts were not of this world,” but the listless 
gaze of one who had ceased to think at all* 1 
could not help contrasting to myself the poet’s 
present with his past appearance, as described by 
Byron in his Journal. “ Campbell looks well, 
seems pleased, and dressed to $prucery, A blue 
coat becomes him, so does his new wig. He re« 
ally looks as if Apollo had sent him a birth-day 
suit, or a wedding garment, and was witty aud 
lively.” This was in 1813, in Holland House. 
He has drawn a picture of himself in the stroets 
of Edinburgh, when the “Pleasures of Hope’* 
was a new poem ; “ I have repeated these lines bq 
ofren,” he says, “ on the North Bridge, that the 
whole fraternity of coachmen know me by tongue 
as I pass. To be sure, to a mind in sober, serious, 
street-walking humor, it must bear an appearance 
of lunacy, when one stamps with the harried pace 
and fervent shake of the head, which strong, pithy 
poetry excites.” • 

♦ Lockhart’i Uib of Scott, 8a T 
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Mr. Campbell died at Boulogne, on the 15th of 
Jane, 1844, and, on the 3d of July, was buried at 
Poets* Comer, about one foot above the ground, 
and over-against the monument to Shakspeare. I 
have heard that he had a wish to be buried in the 
Abbey—a wish which he expressed about a year 
before he died, at a time when a deputation from 
the Glasgow Cemetery Company waited on the 
poor enfeebled poet, to beg the favor of his body 
for their new cemetery. Who w ill say that Camp¬ 
bell lived unhonored in his native city 1 

Mr. Campbell was, in stature, small, but well 
made. His eyes were very fine, and just such 
eyes as Lawrence took delight in painting, when 
he drew that fine picture of the poet, which will 
preserve bis looks to the latest posterity. His lips 
were thin, and on a constant twitter—^thin lips are 
bad in marble, and Chantrey refused to do his bust, 
because his lips would never look well. He was 
bald, I have heard him say, when only twenty-four, 
and since that age had almost always worn a wig. 

There was a tyrucery about almost everything 
be did. He would rule pencil-lines to write on, 
and complete a MS. more in the manner of Davies 
of Hereford than Tom Campbell. His wigs, in his 
palmy days, were true to the last curl, of studious 
perfection. 

He fold a story with a great deal of humor, and 
had much w'it and art in setting off an anecdote 
that, in other telling, had gone for nothing. The 
story of the mercantile traveller from Glasgow, 
was one of his very best, and his proposing Napo¬ 
leon's health at a meeting of authors, because he 
had murdered a bookseller, (Palm,) was rich in the 
extreme. 

Campbell was very fond of forming clubs. He 
started a poets* club at his own table at Sydenham, 
when Crabbe, Moore and Rogers were of the 
party. “We talked of forming a poets* club,” 
writes Campbell, “ and even set about electing the 
members, not by ballot, but rtra voce. The 
scheme failed, I scarcely know how; but this I 
know, that, a week or so afterwards, I met with 
Perry, of the Morning Chronicle^ who asked me 
how our poets* club was going on. I said, *I 
don’t know—we have some difficulty in giving it a 
name ; we thought of calling ourselves The Bees.' 

* Ah,* said Perry, ‘ that *s a little different from the 
common report, for they say you are to be called 
The "Wasys.' 1 was so stung with this waspish ^ 
report, that I thought no more of the poets* club.’’ 
Whatever is due to the foundation of the London 
University, I believe belongs by right to Campbell. 
He was the founder, moreover, of the Literary 
Union, an ill-regulated club, which expired in the 
spring of the present season, 

“ Unwilling to outlive the good that did it,” 

like the Ipswich of Wolsey, as described by Sbaks- 
peare. 

It is well known that Campbell’s own favorite 
poem of aD his composition, was his Gertrude. 1 


once heard him say, “ I never like to see my Dsme 
before The Pleasures of Hope; why, I cannot tcU 
yon, unless it was that, when young, I w as alwrays 
greeted among my friends as *Mr. Campbell, 
author of The Pleasures of Hope.' ‘ Good moming 
to you, Mr. Campbell, author of The Pleasures 
of Hope.' When I got married, I was married as 
the author of The Pleasures of Hope; and when I 
became a father, my son w as the son of the author 
of The Pleasures of Hope." A kind of grim smile, 
ill-subdued, we are afraid, stole over our features, 
when, standing beside the poet's grave, we read 
the inscription on his coffin :— 

“ Thomas Campbell, LL.D. 

AtTTHOB OF THE ‘ PLEASURES OF HoPS.’ 

Died Juxe 15, 1844. 

Aged 67.” 


The poet's dislike occurred to our memory—there 
was no getting the better of the thought. 

There is a vigor and swing of versificatioB in 
The Pleasures of Hope, unlike any other of Camp¬ 
bell's compositions, the Lochiel excepted : y^ it 
carries with it, as Sir Walter Scott justly obeerves, 
many marks of juvenile composition. The Locktd 
has all the faults and all the defects of his former 
effort, and, as if aware of a want, he sat down, 
when busy with Gertrude of Wyoming, to amend 
the poem. The four last lines originally ran 

“ Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field and his feet to the foe! 

And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to Heav’n from the death-bed of fame.” 

A noble passage, nobly conceived ; but hear how 
it runs as appended to the first edition of Gertrude 
of Wyoming :— 

“ Shall victor exult in the battle's acclaim, 

Or look to yon Heav’n from the death-bed of fame.” 

The poet restored the original reading, on the re¬ 
commendation of Sir Walter Scott: he had suc¬ 
ceeded in squeezing the whole spirit from out the 
passage. 

1 remember remarking to CampbeU, that there 
was a couplet in his Pleasures of Hope, which I felt 
an indescribable pleasure in repeating aloud, and in 
filling my ears .with the music which it made:— 

“And waft, across the wave’s tumultuous roar. 

The wolf's long howl from Oonalaskai's shore.” 


“ Yes,*’ he said, “ I tell you where I got it—1 
found it in a poem, called The Sentimental Sailor, 
published about the time of Sterne's Sentimental 
Journey." I have never been able to meet with 
this poem. 

Campbell deserves a good biography and a good 
monument. His own works want no recommen¬ 
dations, but his friends may do much to perpetuate 
the memory of the man. Surely, bis letters deserve 
collection, and his correspondence should not bo 
suffered to perish from neglect. There is a sub¬ 
scription on foot to erect a monument to his me¬ 
mory in Poets' Comer. This is as it should be— 
but let it be something good. . We have more than 
enough of bad and indifferent in the Abbey already. 
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From the Atheneam. 

Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 

Between the year 1744 and the period of his de¬ 
cease in 1797. 4 vols. Rivingtons. 

The editors of this collection are the Earl Fitz- 
william and Lieut.-G^neral Sir Richard Bourke, 
K.C.B. The original literary executors of Ed¬ 
mond Burke were Dr. Laurence and Dr. King, 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Mr. Burke’s 
widow died in 1812, and by her last will bequeath¬ 
ed all the unpublished papers of her celebrated hus¬ 
band to Earl Fitzwilliam, the Bishop of Rochester, 
and the Right Hon. William Elliot. In the same 
year the bishop brought out the 9th and 10th toI- 
umes of the octavo edition of the works, and sub¬ 
sequently published six more, making a series of 
sixteen volumes,—a reasonably voluminous monu¬ 
ment to the genius of one statesman. The death 
of Mr. Elliot, and subsequently of the Bishop of 
Rochester, left the late Earl Fitzwilliam sole pos¬ 
sessor of the papers, and they passed, in the course 
of nature and law, into the hands of the present 
earl. Of the other editor, and the importance of 
his aid, the following account is given in a 
note:— 

“ Sir Richard Bourke is distantly related to the 
family of Edmund Burke, and having been at 
school and college in England during the last eight 
years of the latter’s life, passed his vacations and 
what spare time he could command, in his kins¬ 
man’s house. He has thus been enabled from his 
own observation, and the traditions of Beconsfield, 
to supply such portion of Burke’s personal history 
as is to be found in the notes to these letters.” 

The sources from which the contents of these 
four volumes are derived, and the principles on 
which the editors have proceeded, are thus sta¬ 
ted:— 

“ Of the letters written by Burke, and now pub¬ 
lished, the most part were obtained many years 
ago, through the kindness of the persons to whom 
they were addressed, or of their representatives, 
in compliance with the applications of Dr. Lau¬ 
rence and the Bishop of Rochester. They were 
sent mostly in original, but a few in copy. Of the 
last, the greater part has been compared with the 
originals. A few additional letters in original 
have been obtained at a later period, and a very 
small number are printed from corrected drafts 
found amongst Mr. Burke’s papers. Several let¬ 
ters, both to and from Mr. Burke, have, at various 
times since his death, and in various publications,' 
been given by others to the world, without the 
authority of his executors or trustees. The role 
adopted in the present publication has been, not to 
re-print any such letters, except in cases where 
their re-publication was essential to the illustration 
of his life or character at the period to which they 
belong. To the letters are added a few short 
pieces, which, though incomplete, are of some in¬ 
terest. Some papers written by his son Richard 
Burke, are also given in this collection.” 

The letters commence from the early date of 
1744, when Mr. Burke was but sixteen years of 
age. The letters to Richard Shackleton, the son 


of his qoaker schoolmaster, will be road with in¬ 
terest, as specimens of his early style, and evi¬ 
dences of both the pious and the poetical temperar 
ment which characterized the productions of hia 
riper years. Portions of the letters to Shackleton 
are in verse. Some would, perhaps, find auguries 
of future renown in these juvenile rhymes, but we 
apprehend that many a boy who never grew up to 
be a great man has written better verses than the 
following:— 

By the foul river’s side we take our way, 

Where Liffey rolls her dead do^ to the sea j 
Arrived, at length, at our appointed stand. 

By waves enclosed, the margin of the land. 

Where once the sea with a triumphing roar, 

Roll’d his huge billows to a distant shore. 

There swam the dolphins, hid in waves unseen. 
Where frisking lamte now crop the verdant green. 
Secured by mounds of everlasting stone, 

It stands foreyer safe, unoverthrown. 

In one letter to Shackleton is a striking account 
of Burke’s collegiate pursuits, which he describes 
as a succession of furors :— 

” You ask me if I readl I deferred answering 
this question, till I could say I did; which I can 
almost do, for this day I have shook off idleness 
and begun to buckle to. 1 wish I could have said 
this to you, with truth, a month ago. It would 
have been of great advantage to me. My time 
was otherwise employed. Poetry, sir, nothing 
but poetry, could go down with me; though 1 
have read more than wrote. So you see I am far 
gone in the poetical madness, which I can hardly 
master, as, indeed, all my studies have rather pro¬ 
ceeded from sallies of passion, than from the prefer¬ 
ence of sound reason; and like the nature of all other 
natural appetites, have been very violent for a sea¬ 
son, and very soon cooled, and quite absorbed in 
the succeeding. I have often thought it a humor¬ 
ous consideration to observe, and sum up, all the 
madness of this kind I have fallen into, this two 
years past. First I was neatly taken with nat¬ 
ural philosophy ; which, while I should have ^en 
my mind to logic, employed me incessantly. This 
1 call my furor mathematicus. But this worked 
off, as soon as I began to read it in the college ; as 
men, by repletion, cast off their stomachs all they 
have eaten. Then I turned back to logic and 
metaphysics. Here I remained a good while, and 
with much pleasure, and this was my furor logicus ; 
a disease very common in the days of ignorance, 
and very uncommon in these enlightened times. 
Next succeeded the furor historicusy which also 
had its day, but is now no more, being entirely 
absorbed in the furor poeticuSy which (as skilful 
physicians assure me) is as difficultly cured as a 
disease very nearly akin to it; namely, the itch.” 

Burke became a member of the Middle Temple 
in 1747, and although he was never called to the 
bar, he prosecuted the study of law for some time, 
and with his accustomed vigor. Writing from 
Monmouth in 1751, be remarks to Shackleton 


“ I hope my present studies may be attended 
with more success; at least, I have this comfort, 
that though a middling poet cannot be endured, 
there is some quarter for a middling lawyer. I 
read as much as I can, (which is, however, but a 
little,) and am but just beginning to know some- 
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tbinff of what I am abont; which, till very lately, 
I did not. This study causes no difficulty to those 
who already understand it, and to those who never 
will understand it; and for all between those ex¬ 
tremes God knows they have a hard task of it. 
So much is certain, though the success is precari- 
aoB; but that we must leave to Providence.’’ 

He gives an amusing and humorous account of 
die speculations which his residence at Monmouth, 
and afterwards at Turlaine, in Wilts, gave rise to. 
The companion of his studies at this time was a 
Mr. William Burke, a distant relative :— 

“ The most innocent scheme they guessed was 
that of fortune-hunting; and when diey saw us 
quit the town without wives, then the lower sort 
sagaciously judged us spies to the French king. 
You will wonder that persons of no great figure 
should cause so much talk; but in a town very 
little frequented by strangers, with very little busi¬ 
ness to employ their bodies, and less speculation 
to take op their minds, the least thing sets them in 
motion, and supplies matter for their chat. What 
is much more odd is, that here, my companion and 
I puzzle them as much as we did at Monmouth; 
ibr this is a place of very great trade in making 
of fine cloths, in which they employ a vast number 
of hands. The first conjecture which they made 
was that we were authors, for they could not fancy 
how any other sort of people could spend so much 
of their time at books; but finding that we received 
from time to time a good many letters, they con- 
eluded US merchants; and so, from inference to 
inference, they at last began to apprehend that we 
were spies, firom Spain, on their trade. Our little 
curiosity, perhaps, cleared us of that imputation; 
but still the whole appears very mysterious, and 
our good old woman cries, * 1 believe that you be 
gentlemen, but 1 ask no questions;’ and then 
praises herself for her great caution and secrecy. 
What makes the thing still better, about the same 
time we came hither, arrived a little person, equal¬ 
ly a stranger; but be spent a good part of bis 
hours in shooting and other country amusements 
—got drunk at night, got drunk in the morning, 
and became intimate with everybody in the village. 
He surprised nobody; no questions were asked 
about him, because he lived like the rest of the 
world: but that two men should come into a 
strange country, and partake of none of the country 
diversions, seek no acquaintance, and live entirely 
recluse, is something so inexplicable as to puzzle 
the wisest heads, even that of the parish clerk 
himself.” 

From a letter of the same year we find that Mr. 
Burke then meditated a remove to America. But 
&e same letter alludes to his essay on the Sub¬ 
lime and Beautiful,” which had then been pub¬ 
lished, and the fame of this, as well as of the 
M Vindication of Natural Society,” probably in¬ 
duced him to abandon the design of emigration. 
Be sends Shackleton a copy of the Sublime and 
Beautiful,” and says— 

** This letter is acoompanied by a little perform- 
aaoe of mine, which 1 will not consider as ineffec¬ 
tual, if it contributes to your amusement. It la^ 
by me for a good while, and I at last ventured it 
out. It has not been ill received, so far as a mat¬ 
ter on so abstracted a subject meets with readers. 
Will you accept it as a sort of offering in atone¬ 


ment for my former delinquencies t If I would 
not have you think that 1 have forgot you, so nei^ 
ther would 1 have your father, to whom I am under 
obligations that 1 neither can nor wish to shake off. 
I am really concerned for the welfare of you all, 
and for the credit of the' school where 1 received 
the education that, if 1 am anything, has made me 
so.” 

We find a curious and valuable letter from 
Chief Justice Aston (C. J. of the Common Pleas in 
Ireland) to Mr. Secretary Hamilton. The editors 
observe that it is given to the public ** as evidence, 
that eighty years ago there were disturbances in 
Ireland, arising from the very tame causes as as 
present; and as perversely attributed then, as now, 
to matters wholly foreign to their real origin.” 

We believe the following to be the language of 
truth and soberness, and, nuUaiia mutandis y to be 
as true and instructive now, as in 1762 

” In obedience to your commands, I have the 
satisfaction to assure you, that upon the strictest 
inquiry into the causes of the many outragw oom- 
initted in the different parts of the province of 
Munster, there did not appear to me the least reap 
son to impute those disturbances to disaffection to 
his majesty, his government, or the laws in gene¬ 
ral ; but, on the contrary, that these disorders re¬ 
ally, and not colorably, took their rise from declar- 
ed complaints and grievances of a private nature; 
and which, at the time of the several tumults, were 
the motives avowed by the rioters themselves; and 
not broached ostensibly only, when, in fact, some 
other cause or expectation was the latent spring 
of their actions. Whether the charge was burning 
houses, killing cattle, destroying mills, levelling 
inclosures, or disturbances of a difierent nature, to 
the possessions of others, no opportunity was missed 
of inquiring into the supposed inducement to the 
committing such an outrage; and it ever tunied 
out to be the result of some local dissatisfacuon, 
which these miserable delinquents affected to act 
upon by way of redress, though they ever pursued 
vindictive, rather than relevant measures, and were 
extravagantly daring and violent in the executkm 
of them. The subject-matter of their grievance 
was, chiefly, such as—^price of labor too cheap-* 
of victuals too dear—of land excessive and oppres¬ 
sive. In some instances their resentment proceed¬ 
ed against particular persons, from their having 
taken mills or bargains over the head of another, 
(as it is vulgarly called,) and so turning out, by a 
consent to an advanced price, the old tenant. Such 
was the nature of their complaints; to redress 
these, they acted in a very open and violent man¬ 
ner, and might, I think, have fallen under the 
statute of 25th Edward HI., by carrying their 
schemes to such an excess as to magnify their 
crimes into a constructive treason, of levying war 
against the king. But yet, daring as their pro¬ 
ceedings were, there was no ingredient of any pro* 
vious compact against government, or, as 1 may 
say, the original sin of high treason. I believe, 
indeed, that if the Dey of Algiers had landed, with 
any forces and a stand of arms, at such a tune, 
people in such a temper of mind would have been 
readily induced to join him, or a prince of any reli¬ 
gion, either for the sake of revenge, redress, or 
exchange of state, rather than continue in their 
conceived wretchedness. In the perpetration of 
these late disorders, (however industriously the 
contrary has been promoted,) papist and protestaot 
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were promiscuoesH concerned; and, in mjr opin¬ 
ion, the majority of the former is with more jostice 
to be attriboted to the odds of number in the coun- 
, than the influence arising from the difference 
principles.” 

It is curious to find, that in the south of Ireland, 
in 1762, as in Wales lately, the genius of insur¬ 
gency assumed the feminine gender, exacting an 
oath of fidelity to Sive and her children,” as the 
Welsh peasantry recently did to ” Rebecca and 
her daughters.” 

There is given an unfinished paper of Mr. 
Burke’s, relative to the Irish disturbances of the 
same period, in which he traces those in the county 
of Cork entirely to a local cause, and to the machi¬ 
nations of a crazy protestant attorney. Probably 
this race of incendiaries is not yet extinct in Mun¬ 
ster. 

There are a good many letters in relation to a 
pension of 300/. a year, which Mr. Burke obtained 
in 1763, in the viceroyalty of Lord Halifax, to 
compensate his political services to Mr. Secretary 
Hamilton. The editors observe: 

** In those days such pensions were by no means 
unusual, and were held, without imputation or 
blame, by persons of station and character. Burke 
had b^n about two years with Secretary Hamilton 
in Ireland, when this pension was granted; and 
he had during that time been actively and, no 
doubt, usefully employed in the service of govern¬ 
ment, though without any ostensible oflSce or any 
salary. His connexion with Hamilton, as has been 
mentioned in a former note, had been of earlier 
date, beginning in 1759; and in applying for the 
pension, Hamilton probably had reference to the 
services which Burke had rendered him, prior to 
his appointment as chief secretary in Ireland.” 

The following stipulation of a man of genius 
with a minister of state, is an interesting proof of 
the reluctance with which a great intellect bows 
itself to the yoke imposed either by necessity or 
ambition. Burke writes thus to Hamilton in 
March, 1763 

** Ton may recollect, when you did me the honor 
to take me as a companion in your studies, you 
found me with the little work we spoke of last 
Tuesday, as a sort of rent-charge on my thoughts. 
I informed you of this, and you acquiesced in it. 
Tou are now so generous, (and it is but strict jus¬ 
tice to allow, that upon all occasions you have been 
so,) to offer to free me from this burthen. But, 
in fact, though I am extremely desirous of defer¬ 
ring the accomplishment, I have no notion of en¬ 
tirely suppressing that work; and this upon two 
principles, not solely confined to that work, but 
which extend much farther, and indeed to the plan 
of my whole life. Whatever advantages I have 
acquired, and even that advantage which I must 
reckon as the greatest and most pleasing of them, 
have been owing to some small degree of literary 
reputation. It will be hard to persuade me that 
any further services which your kindness may pro¬ 
pose for me, or any in which my friends may wish 
to cooperate with you, will not be greatly facili¬ 
tated by doing something to cultivate and keep 
alive the same reputation. I am fully sensible, 
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that this reputation may be at least as much haa&- 
arded, as forwarded, by new publications. But 
because a certain oblivion is the consequence, to 
writers of my inferior class, of an entire neglect of 
publication, I consider it such a risk as sometimes 
must be run. For this purpose, some short time, 
at convenient intervals, and especially at the dead 
time of the year, will be requisite to study and con¬ 
sult proper books. These times, as you very well 
know, cannot be easily defined; nor indeed is it 
necessary they should. The matter may be very 
easily settled by a good understanding between 
ourselves; and by a discreet liberty, which I think 
you would not wish to restrain, nor I to abuse. I 
am not so unreasonable, nor absurd enough, to 
think I have any title to so considerable a share in 
your interest as I have had, and hope still to have, 
without any or but an insignificant return on my 
side; especially as I am conscious that my best 
and most continued endeavors are of no very great 
value. I know that your business ought, on all 
occasions, to have the preference ; to be the first 
and the last, and, indeea, in all respects, the main 
concern. All I contend for is, that 1 may not be 
considered as absolutely excluded from ^1 other 
thoughts, in their proper time and due subordina¬ 
tion ; the fixing the times for them, to be left en¬ 
tirely to yourself.” 

It would appear that Hamilton agreed to these 
stipulations, and that the pension was received on 
the faith of them. However, the connexion be¬ 
tween Hamilton and Burke did not subsist long. 
It would appear tlf^t the former was too exacting, 
and the latter not ^fllciently pliable. In a subse¬ 
quent letter Burke thus addresses the secretary:— 

” So far as to the past; with regard to the 
present, what is that unkindness and misbehavior 
of which you complain ? My heart is full of friend¬ 
ship to you ; and is there a single point which the 
best and most intelligent men have fixed, as a 
proof of friendship and gratitude, in which I have 
been deficient, or in which I threaten a failure ? 
What you blame is only this; that I will not con¬ 
sent to bind myself to you, for no less a term than 
my whole life, in a sort of domestic situation, fox 
a consideration to be taken out of your private for¬ 
tune ; that is, to circumscribe my hopes, to give 
up even the possibility of liberty, and absolutely to 
annihilate myself forever. I beseech you, is the 
demand, or refusal, the act of unkindness? If 
ever such a test of friendship was proposed, in any 
instance, to any man living, I admit that my con¬ 
duct has been unkind; ano^, if you please, ungrate¬ 
ful.” 

The secretary thus replied:— 

” Dear Sir,—^As you thought it polite to answer 
my letter, I conclude you would think it ixi^lite 
if I did net at least acknowledge yours. I have 
only to sa^, that I have thought as coolly as I can, 
and what is more, as I wish to think, upon a sub¬ 
ject on which I am so much hurt. I approve en¬ 
tirely of your idea, that we should not write, in 
order to avoid altercation; and, for the same 
reason, I am of opinion we should not converse. 
Yours, &c.” 

In 1765 Mr. Burke escaped the golden chain. 
No passage in the biography of a public roan aflbrds 
a more instructive warning to rising talents than 
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the fate of Mr. Barkers connexion wfth the Irish 
government under Lord Halifax, supposing him to 
represent truly in his letters his relations with Mr. 
Hamilton, and the losses of time and reputation he 
sustained in consequence of them. He thus writes 
to Mr. J. Henry Hutchinson, subsequently Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin:— 

“ You are already apprized, by what Mr. H. has 
himself caused to be reported, that he has attempt¬ 
ed to make a property—a piece of household goods 
of me, an attempt, in my poor opinion, as contrary 
to discretion as it is to justice; for he would fain 
have had a s/ave^ which, as it is a being of no dig¬ 
nity, so it can be of very little real utility to its 
owner ; and he refused to have a faithful friend, 
which is a creature of some rank, and (in what¬ 
ever subject) no trivial or useless acquisition. But 
in this he is to be excused ; for with as sharp and 
apprehensive parts, in many respects, as any man 
living, he never in reality did comprehend, even in 
theory, what friendship or affection was; being, 
as far as I was capable of observing, totally desti¬ 
tute of either friendship or enmity, but rather in¬ 
clined to respect those who treat him ill. • • • • • 
Six of the best years of my life he took me from 
every pursuit of literary reputation, or of improve¬ 
ment of my fortune. In that time he made his 
own fortune, (a very great one,) and he has also 
taken to himself the very little one which I had 
made. In all this time, you may easily conceive 
how much I felt at seeing myself left TOhind by 
almost all my contemporaries. There never was a 
season more favorable for anyjnan who chose to 
enter into the career of public IRe; and I think I 
am not guilty of ostentation, in supposing my own 
moral character, and my industry, my friends and 
connexions, when Mr. H. first sought my acquaint¬ 
ance, were not at all inferior to those of several 
whose fortune is at this day upon a very different 
footing from mine.*’ 

There are several interesting letters in the first 
volume, from James Barry, the historical painter, 
to Edmund and William Burke, who patronized 
his genius, and enabled him to improve himself, by 
a residence at Rome. 

In a letter to Shackleton, 1768, Burke gives an 
account of the purchase of his seat at Beaconsfield, 
in Bucks. 

“ Again elected on the same interest, I have 
made a push, with all I could collect of my own, 
and the aid of my friends, to cast a little root in this 
country. I have purchased a house, with an estate 
of about six hundred acres of land, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, twenty-four miles from London, where 
I now am. It is a place exceedingly pleasant; 
and I propose (God willing) to become a farmer in 
good earnest. You, who are classical, will not be 
displeased to hear that it was formerly the seat of 
Waller the poet, whose house, or part of it, makes 
at present the fajrm-house within an hundred yards 
of me. When you take a journey to England, you 
are obliged, by tenure, to come and pay due hom¬ 
age to the capital seat of your once favorite poet.” 

Mr. Burke then represented Lord Verney’s 
borough of Wendover. We quote the interesting 
note of the editors respecting ” The Gregories,” 
and its fate. 


** This place, called Gregories in the more 
cient deeds, and Gregories or Butler’s Court in 
some of later date, continued from this time in the 
family of Burke, until the death of his widow in 

1812. It is situated about a mile from Beacona- 
field, a market and post town in Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-three miles from London. Upon his first 
residing there, Burke dated his letters from Greg¬ 
ories, but soon after, probably to avoid the neces¬ 
sity of giving the name of the post town, in addition 
to that of the house, he dated from Beaconsfield; 
and continued to do so to the end of his life, but 
latterly spelling it Beconsfield. A considerable 
portion of the estate was wood-land, and there was 
a detached farm; but surrounding the house, 
which was large and handsome, there was a con¬ 
siderable extent of arable and pasture land, which 
Burke delighted to cultivate, seeking in that occu¬ 
pation the most agreeable relaxation from the toils 
and vexations of politics. Some of his letters to 
the celebrated agriculturbt, Arthur Young, given 
in this collection, show with what earnestness 
Burke entered into the details of his farm. The 
proximity of this place to London rendered it the 
easy resort of the most distinguished characters of 
the time, who sought Burke’s society or advice. 
Here, also, he received with the greatest hospital¬ 
ity and attention, the numerous foreigners who 
desired his acquaintance. It was his greatest 
pleasure to accompany these strangers to the most 
beautiful places of this beautiful country, and 
especially to Windsor, which he had great pride 
in showing, as a residence worthy of British 
kings. When the French revolution drove a large 
portion of the nobility and clergy of France to 

I England, Burke’s house received many of the 
most distinguished, during any length of time they 
chose to remain; and • for some, he procured 
lodgings in the town of Beaconsfield, requesting 
them to use his table as their own. Some years 
affer her husband’s death, Mrs. Burke sold the 
estate to Mr. Duprd, of Wilton Park, near Bca- 
consfield; reserving the occupation of the house, 
gardens, and some of the grass land of Gregories, 
tor her life. On her death, in 1812, this portion 
of the property came into Mr. Duprd’s hands. He 
let the house soon after to Mr. Jones, a clergyman, 

I who kept a school there. On the 23d of April, 

1813, it was burned to the ground. The land is 
now laid out in farms, and hardly a trace remains, 
by which the residence of Burke can be distin¬ 
guished.” 

A letter of Burke’s, to Charles Townshend, 
noticing the imputation of the authorship of Junius, 
is worth quoting:— 


** I am much obliged to you for the kind part 
you have taken, on the report of our friend Fits- 
herbert’s conversation about the author of Junius. 
You have done it in a manner that is just to me, 
and delicate to both of us. I am indeed extremely 
ready to believe, that he has had no share in cir¬ 
culating an opinion so very injurious to me, as that 
I am capable of treating the character of my 
friends, and even my own character, with levity, 
in order to be able to attack that of others with 
the less suspicion. When I have anything to 
object to persons in power, they know very well, 
that I use no sort of managements towards them 
except those which every honest man owes to his 
own dignity. If I thought it necessary to bring 
the same charges against them into a more public 
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discussion than that of the House of Commons, I 
should use exactly the same freedom, making myself 
in the same manner, liable to all the consequences. 
You observe very rightly, that no fair man can 
believe me to be the author of Junius. Such a 
supposition might tend, indeed, to raise the estima¬ 
tion of my powers of writing above their just value. 
Not one of my friends does, upon that flattering 
principle, give me for the writer; and when my 
enemies endeavor to fix Junius upon me, it is not 
for the sake of giving me the credit of an able per¬ 
formance. • * • For some years, and almost daily, | 
they have been abusing me in the public papers; 
and (among other pretences for their scurrility) as 
being the author of the letters in question. 1 have 
never once condescended to take the least notice 
of their invectives, or publicly to deny the fact up¬ 
on which some of them were grounded. At the 
same time, to you, or to any of my friends, 1 have 
been as ready as 1 ought, in disclaiming in the 
most precise terms, writings, that are as superior 
perhaps to my talents, as they are most certainly 
different in many essential points from my regards 
and my piinciples.” | 

Still more positively and distinctly he denies the 
authorship in a subsequent letter:— 

“ I have, I dare say, to nine-tenths of my ac¬ 
quaintance, denied my ^ing the author of Junius, 
or having any knowledge of the author, as often 
as the thing was mentioned, whether in jest or 
earnest, in style of disapprobation or of compK- 
ment. Perhaps I may have omitted to do so to 
you, in any formal manner, as not supposing you 
to have any suspicion of me. I now give you my 
word and honor that I am not the author of Junius, 
and that 1 know not the author of that paper, and 
I do authorize you to say so.” 

This valuable collection of letters is not to be 
disposed of in one notice. It abounds with inter¬ 
esting documents, and it is an additional proof, if 
proof were wanting, of the fertility of Mr. Burke, 
that, after sixteen volumes of his works have been 
published, four more are now given to the world, 
which will add to his reputation, and be received 
as an important contribution to literature. 

The importance of the matter contained in these 
Tolumes excites our surprise that it has been so 
long suffered to remain unpublished. Upon all the 
great political events during the life of Mr. Burke, 
the transactions in India, America, France, and 
Ireland, will be found numerous literary docu¬ 
ments, all deserving of attentive perusal, and 
many so elaborately written as to claim the con¬ 
sideration of state papers. The greater number 
of the letters are those of Burke himself, but they 
are largely interspersed with those of his various 
illustrious correspondents. 

Opening the second volume we light upon a re¬ 
markable letter addressed to the Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham. The date is August 23d, 1775, when 
this country had just been fully committed to the 
fatal quarrel with the American States. The de¬ 
sign of Mr. Burke is to incite his noble correspon¬ 
dent to make one last great effort at the head of his 
friends, to avert impending evils. The state of 
popular feeling at the period is thus described:— 


** As to the good people of England, they seem to 
partake every day, more and more, of the character 
of that administration which they have been in¬ 
duced to tolerate. I am satisfied, that within a 
few years, there has been a great change in the 
national character. We seem no longer that eager, 
inquisitive, jealous, fiery people, which we have 
been formerly, and which we have been a very 
short time ago. The people look back with¬ 
out pleasure or indignation, and forward without 
hope or fear. No man commends the measures 
which have been pursued, or expects any good 
from those which are in preparation; but it is a 
cold, languid opinion, like what men discover in 
affairs that do not concern them. It excites to no 
passion ; it prompts to no action.” 

He then proceeds to show that no improvement 
is to be looked for, unless individuab of authority 
and mental power aspire to create the national 
spirit that is wanting. In the following passage 
we have a great truth written for statesmen of all 
times:— 


” I do not think that weeks, or even months, or 
years, will bring the monarch, the ministers, or 
the people, to feeling. To bring the people to 
a feeling, such a feeling, I mean, as tends to 
amendment, or alteration of system, there must be 
plan and management. All direction of public 
humor and opinion must originate in a few. Per¬ 
haps a good deal of that humor and opinion must 
be owing to such direction. Events supply mate¬ 
rials ; times furnish dispositions; but conduct 
alone can bring tlmm to bear to any useful purpose. 
I never yet knew Wi instance of any general temper 
in the nation, that might not have been tolerably 
well traced to some particular persons. If things 
are left to themselves, it is roy clear opinion that 
a nation may slide down fair and softly from the 
highest point of grandeur and prosperity to the 
lowest state of imbecility and meanness, without 
any one’s marking a particular period in this de¬ 
clension, without asking a question about it, or in 
the least speculating on any of the innumerable 
acts which have stolen in this silent and insensible 
revolution. Every event so prepares the subse¬ 
quent, that, when it arrives, it produces no sur¬ 
prise, nor any extraordinary alarm. I am certain 
that if pains, great and immediate pains, are not 
taken to prevent it, such must be the fate of this 
country.” 

He then, with earnest eloquence, presses upon 
Lord Rockingham the duty of taking a decided 
step before the meeting of Parliament:— 

** As sure as we have now an existence, if the 
meeting of parliament should catch your lordship 
and your friends in ap unprepared state, nothing 
but disgrace and ruin can attend the cause you are 
at the head of. Parliament will plunge over bead 
and ears. They will vote the war with every 
supply of domestic and foreign force. They will 
pass an act of attainder ;—they will lay their hands 
u^n the press. The ministers will even procure 
addresses from those very merchants, who, last 
session, harassed them with petitions; and then,— 
what is left for us, but to spin out of our bowels, 
under the frowns of the court and the hisses of the 
people, the little slender thread of a peevish and 
captious opposition unworthy of our cause and . 
ourselves, and without credit, concurrence, or 
popularity in the nation! * * I am confident that 
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jour lordship considers my iroportanity with yonr 
usual goodness. You will not attribute my ear- 
Dostness to any improper cause. 1 shall, therefore, 
make no apology for urging again and again, how 
necessary it is for your lordship and your great 
friends, most seriously to take under immediate 
deliberation, what you are to do in this crisis. 
Nothing like it has happened in your political life. 
1 protest to God, I think that your reputation, your 
duty, and the duty and honor of us all, who profess 
your sentiments, from the highest to the lowest of 
us, demand at this time one honest, hearty effort, 
in order to avert the heavy calamities that are im¬ 
pending ; to keep our hands from blood, and if 
possible, to keep the poor, giddy, thoughtless peo¬ 
ple of our country from plunging headlong into 
this impious war. If the attempt is necessary, it 
is honorable. You will, at least, have the com¬ 
fort that nothing has been left undone, on your 
part, to prevent the worst mischief that can befall 
the public. Then, and not before, you may shake 
the dust from your feet, and leave the people and 
their leaders to their own conduct and fortune. 1 
see, indeed, many, many difficulties in the way ; 
but we have known as great, or greater, give way 
to a regular series of judicious and active exertions. 
This is no time for taking public business in their 
course and order, and only as a part in the scheme 
of life, which comes and goes at its proper periods, 
Rnd is mixed in with occupations and amusements. 
It calls for the whole of the best of us; and every¬ 
thing else, however just or even laudable at another 
time, ought to give way to this great, urgent, in¬ 
stant concern. Indeed, my dear lord, you are 
called upon in a very peculiar |^anner. America 
is yours. You have saved it once, and you may 
very possibly save it again. The people of that 
country are worth preserving : and preserving, if 
possible, to England.” 

The same principle of the wisdom of creating 
events instead of waiting for them, is enforced in 
a letter of Mr. Fox to Burke, dated ^om Chats- 
worth, 1777:— 

With respect to public affairs, it seems to be 
the opinion of everybi^y, that one must wait for 
events, to form a plan of operations; now, my 
opinion, is, that no event likely to happen, can be 
anything to the purpose ; but from the days of 
Demosthenes down to ours, it has ever been the 
resource of all indolent people to prefer the wait¬ 
ing of news to the taking of any decisive measure. 
*/5 Philadelphia taken V —‘iVb; but there are hopes 
of it,* &c., is something like, though twenty thou¬ 
sand times more futile, than the inquiries about 
Philip’s death, which are so well treated in the 
first Philippic.” 

Mr. Burke’s pen was of course in constant re¬ 
quest amongst his friends in both houses. Here 
are the Duke of Richmond’s instructions for draw¬ 
ing up a protest:— 

” We all want a protest. I wished to see you 
here to-night, and desired C. Fox to beg you to 
come to me. I send you a mere skeleton, just to 
point out the line, and beg you will fill it up with 
good flesh and blood, not forgetting a little acid 
and gall; it must be temperate and strong, full 
and short, and finished early. 1 would give such 
a work to you alone.” 

Our next quotation is from a letter to Robert¬ 


son, acknowledging the present of a copy of Ui 
* History of America,’ then opportunely pub¬ 
lished 

The part which I read with the greatest plea¬ 
sure is the discussion on the manners and charac¬ 
ters of the inhabitants of that new world. I have 
always thought with yon, that we possess, at this 
time, very great advantages towards the knowledge 
of human nature. We need no longer go to his¬ 
tory to have it in all its periods and stages. His¬ 
tory, from its comparative youth, is but a poor 
instructor. When the Egyptians c^led the Ghreeks 
children in antiquities, we may well call them chil¬ 
dren ; and so we may call all those nations which 
were able to trace the progress of society only 
within their own limits. But now the great map 
of mankind is unravelled at once, and there is no 
state or gradation of barbarism, and no mode of 
refinement, which we have not, at the same instant, 
under our view:—The very different civility of 
Europe and of China ;—the barbarism of Persia 
and Abyssiniathe erratic manners of TarU^ 
and Ar^ia ;—the savage state of North America 
and of New Zealand ;—indeed, you have made a 
noble use of the advantages you have had. You 
have employed philosophy to judge of manners, 
and from manners you have drawn new resoorees 
for philosophy. I only think that, in one or two 
points, you have hardly done justice to the savage 
character.” 

Burke was the great public instructor of his 
time, ” the school-master abroad” in his genera¬ 
tion. A letter to a member of the Bell Clnb, 
Bristol, is full of sound advice to constituents, and 
is distinguished by the usual high moral tone of 
the writer. We give an extract:— 

“You will, therefore, not listen to those who 
tell you that these matters are above you, and 
ought to be left entirely to those into whose bands 
the king has put them. The public interest is 
more your business than theirs; and it is from 
want of spirit, and not from want of ability, that 
you can become wholly unfit to argue or to judge 
upon it. For in this very thing lies the difference 
between freemen and those that are not free. In 
a free country, every man thinks he has a concern 
in all public matters ; that he has a right to form, 
and a right to deliver an opinion upon &em. They 
sift, examine, and discuss them. They are curious, 
eager, attentive, and jealous; and by making such 
matters the daily subjects of their thoughts and 
discoveries, vast numters contract a very tolerable 
knowledge of them, and some a very considerable 
one. And this it is that fills free countries with 
men of ability in all stations. Whereas, in other 
countries, none but men whose office calls them to 
it having much care or thought about public aflairs, 
and not daring to try the force of their opinions 
with one another, ability of this sort is extremely 
rare in any station of life. In free countries, there 
is often found more real public wisdom and sagaci¬ 
ty in shops and manufactories, than in the cabinets 
of princes in countries where none dares to have 
an opinion until he comes into them. Tour whole 
importance, therefore, depends upon a constant, 
dismreet use of your own reason ; otherwise you 
and your country sink to nothing. If upon any 
particular occasion you should be roused, you will 
not know what to do. Tour fire will be a fire in 
straw, fitter to waste and conaume yourselves, than 
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to wvQi or enliven anything else. You will 
only a giddy mob, upon whom no sort of reliance 
is to be had. You may disturb your country, but 
you never can reform your government. In other 
nations, they have for some time indulged them¬ 
selves in a larger use of this manly liberty, than 
formerly they dared.” 

In what spirit he received accounts of the disas- 
im of the British arms in America, appears from 
a letter to Mr. Champion, sending him an account 
of the fate of General Burgoyne ' 

“ The fate of my worthy and unhappy friend, 
the brave General Burgoyne, and his whole army, 
must be a subject of a very melancholy interest to 
this country, in whatsoever light it may be consid¬ 
ered ; and nothing but the success of that army in 
wasting and ruining a country, just beginning to 
^erge from a hideous desert by the indefatigable 
indust^ of its inhabitants, could be more deplora¬ 
ble. But such must be the events of a war, from 
the Very nature of which no sort of good whatso¬ 
ever to any side would, or ever could, possibly 
arise.” 

There is a letter from the celebrated Boswell, 
manifesting a strong disposition to do for Mr. Burke 
what he did for Dr. Johnson, and great is the phy 
that Burke had not such a biographer. Boswell 
writes thus:— 

“ Upon my honor I began a letter to you some 
time ago, and did not finish it, because I imagined 
you were then near your apotheosis —as poor Gold- 
amith said upon a former occasion, wheirhe thought 
▼our party was coming into administration; and 
being one of your old barons of Scotland, my 
pride could not brook the appearance of paying my 
court to a minister, amongst the crowd ofinterest- 
4id expectants on bis accession. At present, I 
take it for granted that I need be under no such 
apprehension; and, therefore, I resume the indul¬ 
gence of ray inclination. This may be, perhaps, a 
•bigtd^r method of beginning a correspondence; 
and, in one sense, may not be very compliroenta- 
tive. But I can sincerely assure you, dear sir, 
that I feel and mean a genuine compliment to Mr. 
Burke himself. It is generally thought no mean¬ 
ness to solicit the notice and favor of a man in 
power; and, surely, it is much less a meanness to 
endeavor by honest means, to have the honor and 
pleasure of being on an agreeable footing with a 
man of superior knowledge, abilities, and genius^” 

Edmund Burke is worthy all honor and com- 
joemoration in the country of his birth. He is un¬ 
questionably her greatest ornament. To the inter¬ 
est of Ireland be was enthusiastically devoted, and 
in her cause he was always ready to sacrifice the 
objects dearest to his ambition. The pressure of 
rthe American war compelled the ministry to thin k 
of some relaxation of the commercial chains of 
Ireland, and Lord North introduced some proposi¬ 
tions with that view, which are thus strikingly 
alluded to by Mr. Burke in a short note to his 
friend Mr. Champion, of Bristol:— 

I sent a letter to Merchants’ Hall, with the 
resolutions relative to Ireland. Do not be afraid, 
the things pretended to be done for Ireland are 
frivolous; and if they were considerable, they 
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have not capital to carry them on. They are in- 
tended to keep Ireland from diverting you with 
another rebellion. Keep, if you can, our fellow- 
citizens from exposing themselves upon this subject. 
Service heartily to all friends.” 

The editors make the following explanatory re¬ 
marks, as true as they are discreditable to tl^a 
merchants of England in *1778 ;— 

“ These were propositions introduced by Lord 
North for removing certain restrictions from the 
trade of Ireland. They were at first well received 
M both sides of the house, as being founded in 
justice, and a liberal policy required by the circum¬ 
stances of the time. Subsequently, the jealousy 
of the English manufacturers and traders was Oo ( 
strongly expressed, and so much influenced the 
conduct of many of the representatives of those in¬ 
terests in parliament, that in the bill founded on 
the resolutions, it was thought necessary, towards 
the end of the session, to give up most of the ad¬ 
vantages originally intended for Ireland. Notwith¬ 
standing Mr. Burke’s earnest representations and 
advice, the merchants of Bristol were amongst the 
loudest against the measure; and here began the 
diflhrence between him and his constituents, which 
led to his defeat at the general election of 1780.” 

In a letter to Mr. Noble, referring to the * 3^ 00 
proposed measures, Mr. Burke generously ob¬ 
serves— ' 


“To represent Bristol is a capital object of my 
pride at present; indeed, I have nothing external 
on which I can vake myself, but that honorable 
situation. If I shmild live to the next general 
election, and if being a member of parliament at 
that time should be desirable to me, I intend to 
offer myself again to your approbation. But far 
from wishing to throw the memory of the present 
business into the shade, I propose to put it forward 
to you, and to plead my conduct on this occasion, 
as a matter of merit, on which to ground my pre¬ 
tensions to your future favor.' I do not wish to< 
represent Bristol, or to represent any place, but upon 
terms that shall be honorable to the chosen and to 
the choosers. I do not desire to sit in parliament 
for any other end than that of promoting the com¬ 
mon happiness of all those who are, in any degree,, 
subj^ted to our legislative authority ; and of 
binoing together, in one common tie of civil inter¬ 
est and constitutional freedom, every denominationi 
of men amongst us.” 


With what a narrow spirit the traders of 
Bristol were actuated at this period, appears, 
from the remonstrance we find in a letter to a Mr.. 
Span. 


“No pains have been omitted to make an arnica^ 
ble adjustment of a business, whose very princmle 
is the concord of the British dominions. The 
gentlemen of Ireland, who attend to the matter 
here, have been found very moderate and practica¬ 
ble, and have given up some points, for the present, 
which in justice ought to have been granted to 
them. As to those members of the British parlia¬ 
ment whom you speak of as advocates for the bills,, 
and as interested persons who have nothing jn. 
view but the improvement of their extensive estates, 
in Ireland, I really do not directly know to whomi 
you allude. Many members of parliament have 
considerable estates in Ireland; but whether the^ 
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enlargement of Ihe^e be their motive for the vote 
they give, is more than 1 can tell; nor am I very 
solicitous to know, as it is much more easy forme, 
and much more my business, to judge of the argu¬ 
ments they use, than the motives on which they 
. act. As to the rest, 1 take it, that the interest 
which a party has in a cause, though it disables 
him to be a witness, does not at ail lessen the 
favor with which he ought to be heard as an advo¬ 
cate. The desire of improving one’s private for¬ 
tune by the general improvement of a country, I 
have always considered rather as praiseworthy 
than blamable ; and, in particular, 1 cannot com¬ 
prehend how the wish of increasing an Irish for¬ 
tune, the whole product of which is spent in 
England, can be objected to by any of the people 
of ^is kingdom.” 

In the year 1779, the Roman Catholics testified 
their gratitude to Mr. Burke “ for his many emi¬ 
nent senices to their body,” by voting him a trib- 
nte of 500 guineas, of which 300 were actually re¬ 
mitted to him in a letter from Mr. Anthony Der- 
mott, given in the second volume of these papers. 
Mr. Burke honorably declined the gift, saying, 
amongst other things, in reply ;— 

“ If I am so happy as to have contributed in the 
smallest degree to the relief of so large and re¬ 
spectable a part of my countrymen as the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, from oppressions that 1 al¬ 
ways thought not only grevious to them, but very 
impolitic with regard to the state, I am more than 
enough rewarded. If I were to derive any advan¬ 
tage whatsoever, beyond what comes to my share 
in the general prosperity of the w’hole, from my 
.endeavors in this way, I should lose all the relish 
5 find in them, and the whole spirit which animates 
•me on such occasions. My principles make it my 
:first, indeed almost my only earnest wish, to see 

• every part of this empire, and every denomination 
'Of men in it, happy and contented, and united on 

• one common bottom of equality and justice. If 
that settlement were once made, I assure yon I 

•should feel very indifferent about my particular por¬ 
tion, or my particular situation, in so well-constitu¬ 
ted a community. It was my wish that the objects 
of such a settlement should be much more exten- 
.sive, and have gone not only beyond the Irish 
Sea, but beyond the Atlantic Ocean. But since it 
has happened otherwise, I hope we shall be wise 

• enough to make the most of what is left.” 

On the same subject, in a letter to Dr. John 
•Curry, he writes thus;— 

“ My endeavors in the Irish business, in which 
I was, indeed, very active and very earnest, both 
in public and in private, were wholly guided by an 
. uniform principle, which is interwoven in mv na¬ 
ture, and which has hitherto regulated, and I hope 
will continue to regulate, my conduct,—I mean an 
-utter abhorrence of aJl kinds of public injustice 
. and oppression; the worst species of which are 
those which, being converted into maxims of state, 
.and blending themselves with law and jurispru- 
.dence, corrupt the very fountains of all equity, 
and subvert all the purposes of government. 
.From these pnnciples, I have ever had a particular 
, detestation to the penal system of Ireland, and I 
. am yet very far from satisfied with what has been 
. done towards correcting it,—which I consider as 
,no more than a good beginning. • • ♦ I am 

.glad that you have thought of collecting some little 


fund for public purposes. But if! were to ventoiB 
to suggest an 3 rthing relative to its application, I 
think you had better employ that, aud whatever 
else can be got together for so good a purpose, to 
give some aid to places of education for your own 
youth at home, which is, indeed, much wanted. I 
mean, when the legislature comes to be so much 
in its senses, as to feel that there is no good reason 
fur condemning a million and a half of people to 
ignorance, according to act of parliament. This 
will be a better use of your money, than to bestow 
it in gratuities to any persons in England; for 
those who will receive such rewards very rarely do 
any services to deserve them.” 

The incident related in the following extract is 
so interesting, as a proof of the ill-requited fidelity 
of the Catholic gentry of Ireland, that we cannot 
forbear to quote it. The writer is George Goold, 
Esq., grandfather, a note informs us, of the pres¬ 
ent baronet of the same name. The letter is 
dated from Cork, 1781 :— 

** You no doubt have known our alarm must be 
much, from an apprehension of our being visited 
by the French in this city. Sir John Irwine, cons- 
mander-in-chief, came down here on the occasion. 
One of his aides-de-camp came to me a few days 
since, reporting that Sir John had been in mu^ 
distress for money, as apprehension had run among 
the people, and he could not find guineas for 
Latouche’s paper. I answered him that 1 was 
singularly happy to have in my power some supply. 
1 gave him about five hundred guineas, and de^r^ 
his informing Sir John, I would give to him my 
last guinea, and support his Majesty’s service, &c. 
The next morning I had General Baugh and Lord 
Ross, to announce Sir John’s feelings at my doing 
this. They (that is, the general) wanted some 
guineas, and such 1 gave him. A day or two after, 
|1 had a message from the general by his aide-de- 
camp, to know if I could supply them with money 
for his Majesty's services. 1 answered him by 
letter, and he, in consequence sent me that of the 
13ih, which I beg leave to send you. My inter¬ 
view with Sir John was on the 10th, and, I find, 
my word was conveyed by Sir John’s letter to 
Lord Carlisle. The letter I received this day has 
been in consequence. Yesterday morning, 1 paid 
to Captain James Allen, aide-de-camp, five thou¬ 
sand guineas. My letter has been sent to Dublm, 
and probably may go further. Hence, you see, a 
Roman Catholic stepped forth in the hour of dan¬ 
ger to support the government, when others would 
not risk a guinea. Your sense of ns is, in this 
small instance, proved. 1 am singularly happy to 
have had in my power the doing what I have 
done ; and hope our legislators will see that there 
are not a people more steady in this quarter, nor a 
people that less merit a rod of severity, by the 
laws, than we. I took in my fellow-subjects in my 
report, at the time when I took every shilling in 
advance on my own shoulders.” 

There is an admirable letter from Mr. Borke to 
a Scotch clergyman, with reference to the No¬ 
popery riots at Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1779. 
The letter is a powerful rebuke to the spirit of 
persecution, and a lesson which may still be read 
with profit by many a fanatic preacher and foriooa 
pamphleteer. 

** 1 have lived long enough, and largely enough 
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in the world, to know for certain, that the religion 
which (I believe most firmly) the Divine wisdom 
has thought proper to introduce, for its improve¬ 
ment, not for its deprivation, contains in all its 
parts,—(perhaps I am presumptuous in thinking 
so, but, mixed as I think they are all with a great 
deal of human imperfections,)—so much of good, 
as not wholly to disappoint the wise purposes for 
which it was intended, and abundantly to merit 
my esteem and veneration. I think so of the 
whole Christian church ; having, at the same time, 
that respect for all the other religions, even such 
as have mere human reason for their origin, and 
which men as wise and good as I, profess,—that 
I could not justify to myself to give to the syna¬ 
gogue, the mosque, or the pagoda, the language 
which your pulpits so liberally bestow upon a 
great part of the Christian world. If, on this ac¬ 
count, people call me a Roman Catholic, it gives 
me not the smallest disturbance. They do me too 
much honor, who will aggregate me as a member 
to any of these illustrious societies; for I do not 
aspire to the glory of being a zealot for any par¬ 
ticular national church, until I can be quite sure I 
can do it honor by ray doctrine or my life, or in 
some better way than by a passionate proceeding, 
against those who are of another description. I 
am not yet ripe for such confidence in myself.” 

The third volume of this Correspondence con¬ 
sists principally of letters relative to the French 
Revolution, some of which are curious, while all 
are illustrative of the furious zeal with which 
Burke threw himself into the cause of the falling 
monarchy. Amongst other things, we find the 
bold confidential criticisms of Sir P. Francis upon 
the most celebrated of his frifend’s anti-revolution- 
ary pamphlets. The following is an extract of a 
letter from Francis, dated Feb. 19, 1790. A 
note informs us that the printed paper referred to 
was probably a proof sheet of the “ Reflections,” 
which were not published until October, 1790 :— 

** Waiving all discussion concerning the sub¬ 
stance and general tendency of this printed letter, 
I must declare my opinion, that what I have seen 
of it is very loosely put together. In point of 
writing, at least, the manuscript you showed me 
first, was much less exceptionable. Remember 
that this is one of the most singular, that it may 
be the most distinguished, and ought to be one of 
the most deliberate acts of your life. Your 
writings have hitherto been the delight and in¬ 
struction of your own country. You now under¬ 
take to correct and instruct another nation ; and 
your appeal, in effect, is to all Europe. Allowing 
you the liberty to do so in an extreme case, you 
cannot deny that it ought to be done with special 
deliberation in the choice of the topics, and with 
no less care and circumspection in the use you 
make of them. Have you thoroughly considered 
whether it be worthy of Mr. Burke,—(»f a privy- 
councillor,—of a man so high and considerable in 
the House of Commons as you are,—and holding 
the station you have obtained in the opinion of the 
world, to enter into a war of pamphlets with Dr. 
Price? If he answered you, as assuredly he will, 
(and so will many others,) can you refuse to reply 
to a person whom you have attacked ? If you do, 
you are defeated in a battle of your own pro¬ 
voking, and driven to fly from ground of your own 
choosing. If you do not, where is such a contest 


to lead you, but into a vile and disgraceful, 
though it were ever so victorious, an altercation ? 

* Dii meliora.^ But if you will do it, away with 
all jest, and sneer, and sarcasm; let everything 
you say be grave, direct, and serious. In a case 
so interesting as the errors of a great nation, and 
the calamities of great individuals, and feeling 
them so deeply as you profess to do, all manner 
of insinuation is improper, all gibe and nick-name 
prohibited. In my opinion, all that you say of the 
queen is pure foppery. If she be a perfect female 
character, you ought to take your ground upon 
her virtues. If she be the reverse, it is ridiculous 
in any but a lover, to place her personal charms in 
opposition to her crimes. Either w ay, I know the 
argument must proceed upon a supposition ; for 
neither have you said anything to establish her 
moral merits, nor have her accusers formally tried 
and convicted her of guilt. On this subject, how¬ 
ever, you cannot but know that the opinion of the 
world is not lately, but has been many years, 
decided. But in effect, when you assert her 
claim to protection and respect, on no other topics 
than those of gallantry, and beauty, and personal 
accomplishments, you virtually abandon the proof 
and assertion of her innocence, which you know 
is the point substantially in question. Pray, sir, 
how long have you felt yourself so desperately 
disposed to admire the ladies of Germany ? I 
despise and abhor, as much as you can do, all per¬ 
sonal insult and outrage, even to guilt itself, if I 
see it, where it ought to^ be, dejected and help¬ 
less; but it is in vain to expect that I, or any 
reasonable man, shall regret the suflferings of a 
Messalina, as I should those of a Mrs. Crewe, or 
a Mrs. Burke ; I mean all that is beautiful or 
virtuous amongst women. Is it nothing but out¬ 
side? Have they no moral minds? Or are you 
such a determined champion of beauty as to draw 
your sword in defence of any jade upon earth, 
provided she be handsome? Book back, I be¬ 
seech you, and deliberate a little, before you 
determine that this is an office that perfectly 
becomes you. If I stop here, it is not for want 
of a multitude of objections. The mischief you 
are going to do yourself, is, to my apprehension, 
palpable. It is visible. It will be audible. I 
snuflf it in the wind. I taste it already. I feel it 
in every sense ; and so will you hereafter ; when, 
I vow to God, (a most elegant phrase,) it will be 
no sort of consolation for me to reflect that I did 
everything in my power to prevent it. I wish you 
were at the devil for giving me all this trouble; 
and so farewell!” 

That Burke, whose mind was at this period in 
a slate of irritability amounting to disease, felt 
such criticisms as the foregoing intolerably gall¬ 
ing, may be gathered from the letter which we 
now proceed to quote, addressed to Sir P. Francis 
by Richard Burke, inclosing his father's answer 
to Sir Philip’s severe strictures. The peevish 
deprecation of any more epistolary criticism, 
agrees ill with the pompous manner in which the 
writer asserts his father’s claims to supreme wis¬ 
dom. Richard Burke writes thus : 


“You must conceive that your letter, combat¬ 
ing many old ideas of his, and proposing many 
new ones, could not fail to set his mind at work, 
and to make him address the effect of those 
1 operations to you. I must, therefore, entreat you 
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not to draw him aside from the many and ^eat 
labors he has in hand, by any further written 
communications of this kind, which would, indeed, 
be very useful, because they are valuable, if they 
were conveyed at a time when there was leisure 
to settle opinions. If you find anything in my 
father’s letters or conversation on this subject, 
which, being in conformity to your general prin¬ 
ciples and thoughts, may bring your present im¬ 
pressions a little nearer to those of my father, I 
shall be glad of it. There is one thing, however, 
of which I must inform you, and which I know 
from an intimate experience of many years. It 
is, that my father’s opinions are never hastily 
adopted, and that even those ideas which have 
often appeared to me only the effect of momentary 
heal, or casual impression, I have afterwards 
found, beyond a possibility of doubt, to be the 
result of systematic meditation, perhaps of years ; i 
or else, if adopted on the spur of the occasion, yet 
formed upon the conclusions of long and philo¬ 
sophical experience, and supported by no trifling 
depth of thought. • • Are you so little con¬ 

versant with my father, or so enslaved by the cant 
of those who call themselves his friends, only to 
insure themselves through him, as to feel no 
deference for his judgment, or to mistake the 
warmth of his manner for the heat of his mind ? 
Do I not know my father at this time of day t I 
tell you, his folly is wiser than the wisdom of the 
common herd of able men.” 

The in this last passage, and the 

remainder of the sentence, (making all allowance 
for filial veneration,) is in a strain of oflTensive 
rudeness, as if the writer was revenging a per¬ 
sonal insult oflTered to his father. We believe it 
is not true that the follies of great men are on a 
level with the average wisdom of the world. On 
the contrary, common men rarely commit the 
extravagancies into which genius occasionally 
plunges, when it sloops with the wing that should 
only mount. 

We now come to the letter of Burke himself. 
He replies thus to the charge of loose compo¬ 
sition :— 

The composition, you say, is loose, and I am 
quite sure of it:—^I never intended it should be 
otherwise. For, purporting to be, what in truth 
it originally was,—a letter to a friend, I had no 
idea of digesting it in a systematic oHer. The 
style is open to correction, and wants it. My 
natural style of writing is somewhat careless, and 
I should be happy in receiving your advice towards 
making it as little vicious as such a style is capable 
of being made. The general character and color 
of a style, which grows out of the writer’s 
peculiar turn of mind and habit of expressing his 
thoughts, must be attended to in all corrections. 
It is not the insertion of a piece of stufiT, though 
of a better kind, which is at all times an improve¬ 
ment.” 

He defends the ” foppery” of the passage re¬ 
specting Marie Antoinette, in the following ex¬ 
cited mood:— 

“1 really am perfectly astonished how you 
could dream, with my paper in your hand, that I 
found no other cause than the beauty of the queen 
of France, (now, 1 suppose, pretty much (kded,) 


for disapproving the conduct which has been hcH 
towards her, and for expressing my own particular 
feelings. I am not to older the natural sympathies 
of my own heart, and of every honest breast, to 
wait until all the jokes of all the anecdotes of the 
coffee-houses of Paris, and of the dissenting meet¬ 
ing-houses of London, are scoured of all the slan¬ 
der of those who calumniate persons, that, after¬ 
wards, they may murder them with impunity. I 
know nothing of your story of Messalina. Am I 
obliged to prove juridically the virtues of all those 
I shall see suflering every kind of WTong, and con¬ 
tumely, and risk of life, before I endeavor to inters 
est others in their suflerings,—and before I en¬ 
deavor to excite horror against midnight assassins 
at back-stairs, and their more wicked abettors in 
pulpits? What!—Are not high rank, great splen¬ 
dor of descent, great personal elegance and out¬ 
ward accomplishments, ingredients of moment in 
forming the interest we take in the misfortunes of 
men? The minds of those who do not feel thus, 
are not even systematically right. ‘ What’s He¬ 
cuba to him, or he to Hecuba, that he should weep 
for her?*—Why, because she was Hecuba, the 
queen of Troy,—the wife of Priam,—and suflered, 
in the close of life, a thousand calamities! I feh 
too for Hecuba, when I read the fine tragedy of 
Euripides upon her story; and I never inquired 
into the anecdotes of the court or city of Troy, 
before 1 gave wa^ to the sentiments which 
author wished to inspire; nor do I remember that 
he ever said one word of her virtue. It is for 
those who applaud or palliate assassination, regi¬ 
cide, and base insult to women of illustrious place, 
to prove the crimes (in snfiferings) which th^ 
allege, to justify their own. But if they have 
proved fornication on any such woman,—taking 
the manners of the world and the manners of 
France,—I shall never put it in a parallel with 
assassination!—No : 1 have no such inverted scale 
of faults, in my heart or my head. • • Pny 
why is it absurd in me to think, that the chivalrcnis 
spirit which dictated a veneration fur women of 
condition and of beauty, without any consideration 
whatever of enjoying them, was the great source 
of those manners which have been the pride and 
ornament of Europe for so many ages ? And am 
I not to lament that I have lived to see those 
manners extinguished in so shocking a manner, 
by means of speculations of finance, and the false 
science of a sordid and degenerate philosophy? 
I tell you again,—^that the recollection of the man¬ 
ner in which I saw the queen of France, in the 

J rear 1774, and the contrast between that bril- 
iancy, splendor, and beauty, with the prostrate 
homage of a nation to her,—and the abominable 
scene of 1789, which I was describing,— did draw 
tears from me and wetted my palter. These tears 
came again into my eyes, almost as often as I 
looked at the description;—^they ma> again. Yon 
do not believe this met, nor that these are my real 
feelings; but that the whole is afiected, or as you 
express it, downright foppery. My friend,—tell 
you it is truth; and that it is true, and will be 
truth, when you and I are no more; and will exist 
as long as men with their natural feelings shall ex¬ 
ist. I shall say no more on this foppery of mine.*’ 

Sir Philip Francis was not silenced by the an¬ 
swers of the two Burkes, for we find a very able 
letter from him to the elder, dated November, 
1790, after the pnblication of the “ Hefiectiona,** 
and commenting freely and largely upon the style 
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and matter of that work. As to the composition, 
Sir Philip denies that Borke’s style is Elnglish :— 

“ Once for all, I wish you would let me teach 
you to write English. To me, who am to read 
everything you write, it would be a great com¬ 
fort, and to you, no sort of disparagement. Why 
will you not allow yourself to be persuaded that 
polish is material to preservation t” 

Coming to the substance of the work, he thus 
briefly but completely demolishes the passionate 
declamations of his friend 

“ From the plain, unlabored narrative of histo^, 
I can produce yon pictures of the constant miseries 
of the people of France, that would surpass every¬ 
thing that you, with all the efforts of your elo¬ 
quence, have painted of the sufferings, great, 1 
own, and much to be regretted, of a few individu¬ 
als in a single day. But it seems that th^ had 
their E^ats giniraux to appeal to. A French 
historian, now open before me, and who writes 
with great guard and moderation, says, * une 
^emblee des Etats gdndraux, tenue en 1412, 
mdrita le reproche qu’on a fait quelquefois k ces 
grandes asserahldes, de voir et d'exposer tons nos 
roaux sans en soulager un.’ This, I believe to 
have been constantly the case. The people de¬ 
rived very little, if any, protection from the states -1 
general; certainly not within any period in which 
the history of modern nations is distinctly written, j 
and may be safely relied on. If this state of the 
case be generally true, it follows that the French 
of this day could not act as we did in 1688. They 
had no constitution as we had to recur to. They 
bad no foundation to build upon. They had no 
walls to repair. Much less had they the elements 
df a constitution very nearly as good as could be 
wished, A proposition so extraordinary as this 
last, so likely to fill the minds of common readers 
with doubt and surprise, ought to have been made 
tn limine y since the most important deductions are 
drawn from it. If it be not true, or if it be left to 
stand upon an assertion, for which no argnm'ent or 
evidence is produced, all that part of your ‘ Reflec¬ 
tions’ which impeaches the French Assembly Ipr 
taking new ground to act on, is a petitio princijni, 
and will be, in effect, a justification of the revolu¬ 
tion you condemn, if the French can show that 
your premises are not founded in fact. If they had 
no model in their own country, they must, of neces¬ 
sity, begin anew. They could not, in this respect, 
be guided by the example of England, because in 
Our own case there was a constitution to resort to; 
in theirs, there was none. Allowance should be 
made for men whose duty it is to act in such a 
situation. They may commit many errors; but 
neither will I charge them with the fury of the 
populace, nor with the crimes of individuals. 
Many things have been done which greatly deserve 
to be lamented ; and the more, because they weak¬ 
en and disgprace a cause essentially just and honor¬ 
able. The loss of a single life in a popular tumult, 
excites individual tenderness and pity. No tears 
are shed for nations.” 

The fourth and last volume eontaiua a mass of 
yaluable oonespondence relative to Irish afikirs, a 
field whereon the genius of Burke shone with its 
eriginal brightness. The high opinion which a 
man of the stamp of Burke entertained of the 
Catholic Church of Ireland| (an opinion expressed 
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in the following extract from a letter to Dr. 
sey,) is worthy of reverent attention, particularly 
at a period like the present, when the eocloMastioal 
affairs of that country are soon to come under a 
general review, and when, important as it is to 
accumulate every ray of light upon a subject so^ 
arduous, it is of greater consequence still to in¬ 
crease and multiply feelings of good-will and sen¬ 
timents of Christian charity. 

“ I wish very much to see, before my death, an 
image of a primitive Christian Church. With litr 
tie improvements, I think the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland very capable of exhibiting that 
state of things. I should not, by force, or fraud, 
or rapine, have ever reduced them to their present 
state. God forbid! But being in it, I conceive 
Uiat much may be made of it, to the glory of 
religion, and the good of the state. If the other 
was willing to hear of any melioration, it might, 
without any strong, perceivable change, be render¬ 
ed much more useful. But prosperity is not apt 
to receive good lessons, nor always to give them ; 
re-baptism you won’t allow, but truly it would not be 
amiss for the Christian world to be re-christened.” 

Burke felt no respect whatever for the political 
Protestantism of Ireland. We shall quote a strik¬ 
ing passage from a letter to his son, where he 
reprobates, in his fervent way, the self-styled Pro¬ 
testant ascendancy, and vindicates both Catholic 
clergy and laity :— 

** Gentlemen who call themselves Protestants, 
(I do not well know what that word means, and 
nobody ever would or could inform me,) are dupes 
of their own calumnious representations, which 
serve to mislead them, and irritate those against 
whom they are made. In order to render the 
Catholics contemptible, they have ever represented 
them as men, in all cases incapable of forming any 
ideas or opinions, or even wishes of their own; 
but that their bodies and souls were at the entire 
disposal of their priests. These miserable crea¬ 
tures, the zealots of the ascendancy, have been fed 
with this stuff as their nurse’^ap, and it is never 
to be got out of their habit. Their low and sense¬ 
less malice makes them utterly incapable of form¬ 
ing a right judgment on anything. Such is their 
notion. But I, who know the Catholics of Ireland 
better than these gentlemen who never have con¬ 
versed with them, and who, of course, are more 
ignorant of the real state of their own country than 
that of Japan, know that at no time within my 
observation have the Catholic clergy bad a ^eat 
deal of influence over the Catholic people. I nave 
never known an instance, (until a few of them 
were called into action by the manceuvres of the 
Castle,) that in secular concerns they took any 
part at all.” 

In the opinion of Burke the influence of the 
Protestant divines over their flocks exceeded that 
possessed by the Catholic over theirs. In the 
same letter he observes:— 

At present, being stripped of all adventitious 
aids, and having nothing but the mere credit be¬ 
longing to them, I think that, though not wholly 
without influence, (and God forbid they or any 
clergy should,) they have rather less than any 
other clergy 1 know. You and I have talked 
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over this matter. To those who are acquainted 
with the prescript form to which the church of 
Rome binds its clergy, both as to opinions and the 
exercise of their functions, (which dogmas, forms, 
and rules, are just as well known to laity as to 
priests,) it will easily appear 'that they have 
not that range of influence which doctors have, 
who can teach just what they please, and what 
they think is most likely, for the time being, to be 
acceptable and to gain the people. No Roman 
Catliolic priest can make a pleasing discovery to 
his congregation. He and his congregation are 
bound by the authority of their whole church in 
all times and in all countries, whose general and 
collective authority infinitely lessens the indi¬ 
vidual authority of every private pastor, as the 
strictness of other laws lessens the power of indi¬ 
vidual magistrates. Whereas, most of us, who 
examine critically full as little as any of them, and 
for the greater part think less about it, and are 
indeed incapable of doing so, we do and must receive 
OUT doctrine from our priest, who himself is not 
bound up to anything beyond his own ideas ; and 
consequently, the mass of us depend more upon 
the individual pastor.” 

In another letter to Richard Burke, he censures 
the Society of United Irishmen for the error of 
supposing that the evils of their country were 
hatched in England; be maintains that they are 
of Irish parentage, the workings of faction in Dub¬ 
lin, and not of tyranny in London. How far this 
doctrine may be in accordance with the state of 
facts at the present time, is a question into which 
we must forbear to enter. 

” They think that the conduct of the Castle 
is the result of directions from hence, and that 
here they do nothing but plot some mischief 
against Ireland. Alas ! I wish they could be got 
seriously, and with a ruling spirit, to think of it at 
all. But things move in the reverse order from 
what they imagine. They think that ministers 
here instruct the Castle, and that the Castle sets 
the jobbing ascendancy in motion: whereas, it is 
now wholly, and has, ever since I remember, been, 
for the neater part, the direct contrary. The 
junto in Ireland entirely governs the Castle ; the 
Castle, by its representations of the country, gov¬ 
erns the ministers here. So that the whole evil 
has always originated, and does still originate, 
amongst ourselves.” 

In the next extract, also from a letter to his son, 
we find Burke dashing with his bold hand the 
general outline of the national policy which we 
have since seen fully developed by great talents 
of another order, and the ultimate issue of which is 
still hidden from our view. 

“ What signifies their sputtering out a few 
hasty and undigested invectives against an armed 
and systematic tyr^ny ? If they are not capable 
of a quiet, determined, manly sullenness, and can¬ 
not feel a resentment far above the loquacity of 
womanish invective or lamentation, at the nefari¬ 
ous and unparalleled insults of last session, and 
at all the slanderous tales propagated ever since, 
they are never likely to obtain the object they 
seek ;—the first object which rational men ever 


had, or ever can have in view. The grand juries 
(the thirty-two mouths of the Castle) have aimed 
a deadly blow. It cannot now be returned. It 
must be borne ; but borne as by men who are un¬ 
worthy to sufifer such wrongs. Let them at least 
not court insults, by again kissing the feet of the 
insulting enemies of their nation. Let them use a 
still, discontented, passive obedience. In that 
mode, I assure them, there is ten thousand limes 
more force than in a giddy unsupported resist¬ 
ance.” 

The Post OfiSce appears to hare labored, in 
1795, under the same suspicions which have lately 
agitated the public mind with respect to that im¬ 
portant establishment. We find Mr. Burke and 
his friends in Ireland fearful to trust their letters 
to the public conveyance, and communicating 
through private channels. Dr. Hussey says, ia 
one of his letters :— 

“ I wrote two short letters to you since the no¬ 
tification of recall to Earl Fitzwilliam. When I 
have your letters to guide me, I march on with 
courage and confidence. I will not trust this Post 
Office; it shares in the general corruption of the 
country. The gentlemen who wait upon you will 
give a full account of this country. I advise them 
to stop under your hospitable roof in their way to 
London; j^u will enable them to see their way 
clearly. They will also tell you what is the voice 
and wish of this kingdom concerning you.” 

Mr. Burke observes, in reply :— 

** Such is the state of the Irish post, that 
whether my two last letters, or either of them, 
ever came to your hands, is more than 1 am able 
to divine. I had began a third, and had made 
some progress in it. It would have been, I fear, a 
long one; but the precipitancy of the late revolu¬ 
tion got the start, not only of my pen, but of my 
conceptions. While I was discussing the merits 
of a single measure of a government, the goveni- 
ment itself was no more. It is an age of aston¬ 
ishing events. Nothing happens in Uie ordinary 
course.” 

The revolution alluded to is the fatal recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam. How dangerous was the crisis 
to the Catholics and their friends, appears from 
another passage in the same letter:— 

” The only amends I can make you for having be¬ 
trayed you into your present situation, is to request 
you to quit it as speedily as possible. Consult 
Mr. Grattan, with whom I have no reserves, and 
I wish you to hare none. Show him this. Ex¬ 
cept he advises you to remain, roy opinion is, that 
your liberty and your life are not safe for an hour- 
Had I imagined that the old junto would have 
been the ruling power, 1 should just as soon have 
asked you to go to Paris as to I^blin.” 

Here we must close our notices, which we have 
extended beyond our usual limits on account of 
the space occupied by this illostrious man in the 
eyes of the world, and the veneration with which 
men of all parties are wont to receive his precepts, 
even when they cross their own political prejudieee 
or party interests. 
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From Hood’i Magaaina. 

EL MORENITO. 

A ROTTOH SKETCH IN THE PYRENEES. 

It was on a brilliant August morning of the year 
183- that 1 found myself mounted on a stout Gas¬ 
con pony> and preceded by a long-legged slip of a 
mountaineer, jogging through the dehle of the Al¬ 
ludes, a narrow pass in the Pyrenees, distant a 
league or two from the quiet little town of St. 
Jean Pied de Port. 1 was returning northwards 
after a ramble through a portion of the Peninsula, 
and had made an ^pointment to meet a friend at 
Tarbes, upon the Toulouse road, whence we were 
to visit Bagn^res and the other French baths in 
that neighborhood. It still wanted three or four 
days to that of our rendezvous, and 1 had been able 
to devise no better way of passing at least one of 
them than to step over the frontier, eat a farewell 
olla with the Dons, and, if possible, smuggle a few 
good cigars u^n my return. 

The lower Pyrenees, although of a less impo¬ 
sing character than the more easterly parts of the 
chain, are still in the highest degree picturesque 
and beautiful. The road along which I was now 
proceeding, was shut in between mountains cov- 
.ered for the most part with trees and brushwood, 
from anaongst which protruded here and there 
some pinnacles of grey rock. There was no scar¬ 
city of magnificent oaks, but the trees that most 
abounded were chesnuts, which seemed to flourish 
there in unusual luxuriance, draped with wOd vines 
that crept and twined over and over them, to a 
height which 1 had no idea the vine ever attained 
in so northerly a latitude. In some places the 
rocks rose perpendicularly or impended over our 
heads, their sharp hard outline cut out with beau¬ 
tiful distinctness against the glowing azure of the 
August sky. The lofty trees Qiat bordered the road 
shaded us from the sun, which was blazing out 
with tremendous power, and here and there some 
streamlet plashing down from the hills formed itself 
a shallow channel across the path, rippling with a 
cool and merry sound over the many-colored peb¬ 
bles, and then vanishing in some ravine amidst 
a tangle of bushes and wild flowers, or falling into 
and swelling some larger watercourse. 

Besides being enclosed in the manner already 
described, the road was so serpentine and zig-zag 
that we could scarcely ever see more than eighty 
or a hundred yards before and behind us. At last, 
however, it became evident that we were approach¬ 
ing the termination of the defile. The mountains 
on either side grew gradually lower, and the pass 
less narrow, and presently, on turning an angle, 
we came in sight of the plain, stretching out wide 
before us, thickly wooded, and intersect^ bylines 
of hills, where one or two streams wound their 
way like silvery ribands through the bright yellow 
of the cornfields, and the green of the pastures 
and orchards. No town was visible from where 
we stood; but here and there a village or hamlet 
might be seen, invariably with a lofly church 
tower, and not unfrequently with the massive walls 
of a convent rising above its darkened or stone-col¬ 
ored houses. One of the largest of these villages, 
which my guide designated by some unpronounce¬ 
able name, rich in the za and itz of the Basque 
tongue, lay at a distance of two or three miles 
from us, and thither 1 determined to proceed. A 
few minutes more brought ns upon comparatively 
level ground, and we struck into a country road 
leading in the direction of the village. 
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In most iaataoces, when one approaches the 
iinaginary line of demarcation between two coun¬ 
tries, one finds a gradual blending of the character 
and habits of the people, as well as of the natural 
productions and features of the country. Spain 
forms a striking exception to this rule; and the 
great mountain wall by which nature has marked 
the northern boundary of the Peninsula serves 
also to separate the habits and character of the 
two nations as efiectually as though it were some 
mighty parapet, strongly fortified and strictly sen¬ 
tinelled to prevent all intermingling of race and 
communication of ideas and customs. The con¬ 
trast obtained in the course of a four or five hours’ 


ride is most striking. The neat French villages, 
with their white cottages and orderly population, 
are exchanged in that short space of time for 
groups of irregular, grimy-looking habitations, 
some of them retaining vestiges of old Moorish 
and Gothic architecture, clustering round churches 
and monasteries, the solid construction and vener¬ 
able appearance of which bespeak an existence pf 
many centuries, and occupied by a wild-looking 
people, a mixture of the smuggler and the guo- 
rilla, in a garb and appearance totally dissimilar to 
the peasantry of Gascony and Languedoc. This 
contrast was apparent in everything; in the clum¬ 
sy carts which met me upon the road, their solid 
wheels creaking discordant music as they were 
dragged slowly along by the lazy oxen; in the 
embroidered and many-buttoned jackets of the 
muleteers, and jingling of the innumerable bells 
with which their mules were accoutred ; in the 
very mode of cultivation of the^maize fields, around 
the edges and between the rows of which, melons 
were trailing and tomatos springing up, proving 
once the fertility of the soil, and the irregular sys¬ 
tem of aipiculture. 

On arriving at the entrance of the village, I was 
struck by its deserted appearance. No untram¬ 
melled, half-clad children rolling and playing in 
the streets, no women spinning at their house 
doors, nor men pufling the cigarrette, and enjoying 
the doles far niente. Not a human creature was 
visible. My guide, to whom 1 addressed an in¬ 
quiry, was unable to account for this unusual state 
of things, and we rode down the straggling street 
until we came in sight of an open space of ground 
near the centre of the village, where the whole 
population seemed to have assembled. Upon reach¬ 
ing the outskirts of the crowd 1 drew rein, and 
paused to contemplate the scene before roe, which, 
although not the first of the kind that I had wit¬ 
nessed, was still in the highest degree character¬ 
istic and striking. 

The square was enclosed on two sides by rows 
of houses, the street formed the boundary of the 
third side, while on the fourth were fields and open 
country. About one half of the ground was kept 
clear of the mob by a line of sentries, who pa¬ 
trolled up and down with fixed bayonets, repulsing 
any of the spectators who pressed too far forward. 
Five or six companies of Spanish infantry, poorly 
clad in long, ill-made grey coats, forage caps, andi 
some with hempen sandals, instead of shoes uponi 
their feet, but adl with snow-white belts, and mua— 
ket barrels burnished till they shone like silver,., 
were drawn up in line at right angles with ade-- 
tachment of a^ut a hundred men, whose dark- 
blue uniforms and low-crowned shakos, laced with* 


silver, indicated them to be carabineros, a oorpt. 
employed in the prevention of smuggling and cap¬ 
ture of banditti. Seven or eight olficers, one of .' 
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whom wore the insignia of colonel on hfo coat- 
cnff, were grouped a few yards in front of the 
troops; and again at a short distance from them 
were a dozen soldiers, who at the moment of my 
arrival were busy loading their muskets. At the 
same instant there emerged from a side street 
leading to the plaza, a party of soldiers surround¬ 
ing a man whose arms were bound behind him, 
and beside whom two priests were walking. The 
crowd opened a lane, the prisoner and his escort 
passed through, and halted on the farther side of 
the square. 

I at once saw that a military execution was 
about to take place, and I looked around for some 
One of whom I could inquire its object. A clean 
shaven, dapper little man, whom I set down in my 
mind as the village barber, was standing a couple 
of paces from me, eyeing me with some curiosity, 
and to him 1 addressed myself. The readiness 
and loquacity with which he answered my ques¬ 
tions, convinced me that my conjecture as to his 
trade must be a correct one. 

“Muy gran picarOj seHor,^* said he, “ a shocking 
Tome is that Juan Alamo, El Morenito, as they 
call him; the greatest smuggler in the Pjrrenees 
from Perpignan to the Bidassoa, and, moreover, 
the roost cruel, murdering villain unhung. We 
Spaniards do not wish much harm to the contra- 
Imdistas,” continued he, with a sly smile, and low¬ 
ering his voice a little, but this fellow is a down¬ 
right robber and murderer. Two nights ago, he 
and some of his comrades attacked the country 
house of Don Gregorio Pinta. There was only 
one man in the house besides old Don Gregorio, 
who was almost bedridden, but had there been 
more, it would have been of little use, for they 
Were taken by surprise, when they were all sleep¬ 
ing. God knows the horrors the brigands com¬ 
mitted. They murdered every creature of them, 
except one of the daughters, who hid herself under 
a bed where they did not think of looking; but 
ihe could give little account of it, for she was 
found in the morning a slavering idiot. A peasant 
who had seen them leaving the house brought the 
news, and the carabineros set out after the villains, 
and surprised them as they were sleeping off the 
effects of Don Gregorio's good wine. Three of 
them were killed, and the Morenito himself was 
stunned by a blow on the bead and brought in 
prisoner. Brave fellows, these carabineros, imfy 
valienies.^^ 

I had more than once heard speak of this Mo- 
Tenito, who had been described to me as one of 
the most blood-thirsty bandits in all Spain ; and it 
was with much interest that I now looked at him, 
expecting to find an exterior corresponding with 
the vices and crimes for which he had made him¬ 
self so notorious. In this I w'as totally mistaken. 
Instead of the truculent, ferocious-looking ruffian 
I anticipated, I beheld one of the handsomest men 
I had ever seen. El Morenito was apparently 
about thirty years of age; his figure the perfec¬ 
tion of manly symmetry; his head that of a Gre¬ 
cian statue. Ko bad expression degraded the 
beautifully regular features; the slightly contracted 
' brow and compressed lips gave a martial and reso¬ 
lute air to his countenance, better befittii^ a gal¬ 
lant soldier than a midnight murderer. The dis¬ 
ciples of Lavater would have been sorely puzzled 
■ to account for this glaring disparity between pby- 
-aiognomy and character. 

“ And that is the Morenito !** I exclaimed aloud. 

“The same, sefior,** said my little fnend the 


barber, whose presence I bad forgotten, but who 
was still at my elbow. “ Once caught, there was 
no occasion for muph Wia). He has been tried 
and condemned to death twice already, but botJi 
times he managed to break out of prison, and 
there has been a price set on his head these two 
years. So as soon as he was taken, the mili¬ 
tary governor ordered him to be put m captUa fn 
twenty-four hours, previous to Ming shot. He 
won’t have had too much time to confess all his 
crimes. It is almost too bad that he should die 
the same death so many brave soldiers die, but 
there is no garrote nearer than Pampeluna, so lead 
is to do the work. Look, the villain, he is spitting 
on the priest! Santa Maria, que rndigno ! ” 

And the chattering little man crowed himself 
repeatedly. There was a general murmur amd 
movement of indignation amongst the crowd. The 
prisoner, who it appeared had refused to confess, 
and turned a deaf ear to the exhortations of the 
priests, had actually spit in the face of one of the 
latter, who was holding a crucifix before him, and 
urging him to repentance. 

Kneel down !” said the officer commanding 
the parade, in a stem voice, to the prisoner. 

“ I will die on my feet,” was the dogged reply. 

The officer made a sign to two soldiers, who 
stepped forward, and seizing the prisoner, tried to 
force him down on his knees, oni although has 
arms were bound, his resistance was so violent, 
that two more men were neceksary to put him m 
the required position, kneeling, with his back to 
the firing party. Scarcely had they left him, when 
he again started to his feet, and faced his exeen- 
tioners, the foam upon his lips, and venting tbo 
most horrible curses and imprecations. 

“ Even at the eleventh hour, my son!” said the 
priest, a meek, venerable-looking old man with 
white hair and trembling bands, that clasped an 
ebony crucifix. A blasphemy too frightful to 
write down was the only reply. 

“Attention !” commanded the oflfccr, in a tone 
in which I thought I recognized something Hite 
impatience to put an end to this disgusting scene. 

The other commands immediately followed. At 
the word Fire” there was the rattle of a dozen 
muskets, and Ell Morenito fell upon his faee, 
pierced by as many balls. 


A right pleasant sunny-looking town is Taibeo, 
with its broad, open square planted with rows of 
plane trees, and surrounded by neat houses and 
well-kept flower gardens. As in most French 
provincial towns, however, a stranger in the place, 
unless he has acquaintances there, finds himself 
much embarrassed to get rid of his time. The 
theatre and the coffee-house are his only resourcee, 
and the former happened to be closed on the even¬ 
ing of my arrival. Afler despatching an excelleat 
dinner, which included a foie gras of dimensions 
that must have been exceedingly inconvenient to 
the goose to which it had belong^, 1 found I had 
nothing left for it but to go to bed or to the ctfk; 
and it being rather too early for the former way 
of disposing of myself, I chose the latter alterna¬ 
tive. 

The cafl was occupied as such ^>M»ea nsuaOy 
are in fourth-rate French towns. Two or three 


couple of old grey-mustached captains, pipe in 
mouth, playing at chess and piquet; a noisy group 


of subalterns, chatting round a bowl of punch; 
several parties of peaceable burghers deep in the 
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mysteries of dominos, and drinking sugar and wa- kig sul^cts for his pencil, and indulging a truant 
ter with a perseverance that would have delighted disposition. I remarked that in the coarse of his 
Father Mathew. The tables were all fnll^ with wanderings he must have seen much, and probably 
the exception of one, at which a single person was had many adventures well worth narrating. Ife 
seated. 1 took a chair opposite to him, and called admitted that he had ; and I expressed my regret 
for some refreshment. that our period of companionship was likely to be 

The first glance I gave at my neighbor convinced so short, as otherwise I should have begged him 
me that he was of a difierent race and country to tax his memory for my benefit, 
from the other occupants of the cafi. He seemed “ I should not have very far to go back,*’ he 
about five or six and twenty years of age, tall in answered. ** Only a few days ago, 1 had an adven- 
person, slender, yet muscular and strongly built; tare that was comical enough in its way ; and if 
and his style of face betrayed a northern, probably a you are disposed to listen to it, ensconce yourself 
German, origin. His clear and well-cut eyes were in that arm-chair, and I will tell it you, while I give 
of a bright and sparkling blue ; his hahr, which he the finishing touches to this sketch of the Pas do 
wore long and curling, was almost flaxen in its Roland, which I shall then be glad if yon will 
lightness; while his small peaked beard and twist- accept as a memorial of our brief acquaintance.” 
ed mustache, as well as the whole cast of his fea- Delighted with this proposal,! obeyed the young 
tures, reminded me strongly of the handsome and artist's directions to the letter, and begged him to 
well-known countenance of Yandyk, the painter, commence his narrative without a moment’s de« 
The young man replied courteously to the slight lay. He smiled at my impatience, and at once 
salutation 1 made him as I sat down at his table, complied. 

He had just lighted one of the vile fabrications “ About three weeks back,” he began, “ I was 
which the French sell as Havana cigars, in the heart of the Pyrenees, and having visited 

It would not draw, and, after puffing it for two or all the beaten tracks and every point of view usu- 
three mimites, he threw it away with an energetic ally repaired to by travellers, 1 conceived a desire 
^Donnerwetter!" to examine such spots as are apparently reserved 

Ha, ha!” thought I, ”a German. I was for the exclusive haunts of the izard and the bear, 
right then.” I had some excellent cigars in my certain that I should there not have been preceded 
pocket, which I had brought from the other side either by tourists or landscape painters. I set out 
of the Pyrenees, and I ofieri^ one to the stranger, one fine morning from a mountain inn at which 1 
He accepted it; I lighted another, and we fell into had passed the night; alone, but armed with the 
e coiiversation that lasted the greeter part of the pistols you see yonder, and instructed as to the 
evening. My new acquaintance was very open route I should follow. The commencement of my 
and communicative; and I soon learned that he excursion was somewhat discouraging. I had to 
was a native of Lower Saxony, and an artist by cross, at the risk of my neck, half-a^ozen foam- 
profession, whom a passionate love of travelling, ing and roaring torrents, and that over rocks and 
and a desire to take some sketches of the roagnifi- stepping stones as smooth and slippery as ice. 
eent scenery of the Pyrenees, had brought to the Occasionally, but with little benefit, I abandoned 
south of France. He had been already a fortnight this perilous footing, and scrambled over one of 
at Tarbes, and thought ofremaining there some time the large pine-trees which the floods bring from 
longer, its situation being centrri and convenient the uplands, and leave stretched across the water- 
for his object. The dullness of the place mattered courses, stripped of bark and branches. Having 
little to him, for he merely used it as a sort of surmounted these first difficulties, I at last found 
head-quarters, whence he made excursions of myself on a narrow path, covered with green and 
greater or less duration. I found that he had slippery moss, sloping towards precipices right and 
travelled much and with profit. He was a lively left, the depths beneath which bristled with pointed 
jand entertaining Companion; and when the cafe crags, and were barely to be distinguished in the 
closed, and he left me at the door of my hotel, I strange sort of light afforded by the foam of the 
gladly accepted an invitation to visit him the next cataracts. At intervals the ravrae widened ; and 
day and loolc over his sketches. The friend I ex- the stream, flowing less rapidly, reflected the blue 

f ected to meet could not arrive till after noon, and sky, and the vivid green of the plants which crept 
was too happy to find so agreeable a means of over the rocks and dangled from the edge of the 
passing the morning. precipices. But these changes were brief. Again 

As soon as I had breakfasted, upon the follow- the dingy peaks closed in, and the watercourse 
ing day, I inquired my way to the address the became as impetuous and noisy as before. Fav- 
young German had given me; and on arriving ther on, the precipice was closed on one side by 
there, was shown into a large light room, where advancing cliffs, beetling above the narrow path 
my new acquaintance was seated, pencil in hand, I was following, and seeming as though they 
before his easel. A Meerschaum pipe and a brace would push me over the opposite declivity. .Evcuy 
of handsomely-mounted pistols decorated the wall moment the path became narrower, and my pro¬ 
of the apartment; a small compact knapsack, gress was impeded by blocks of stone, some of 
adapted for the pedestrian tourist, was lying upon which I rolled into the ravines, while I scrambled 
a chair, while a portmanteau, of very moderate over the larger ones with no small difficulty and 
dimensions, composed what its owner termed his peril. After a long ascent and many changes of 
heavy baggage. scenery, I found myself above the clouds, which 1 

The young Saxon welcomed me with the frank saw drifting about below me, and sweeping across 
cordiality of his country, and produced a couple of the midway slopes and levels. Nevertheless, and 
ritetch-books, filled principally with Pyrenean sub- in spite of the great elevation I bad attained, it ap- 
jects, in the examination of which I was soon bu- peared to me that the mountain, on the lofty 
sied, appoaling to him for explanations of the vari- shoulder of which I stood, was crushed into insig^ 
ous sites. He evidently pressed considerable nificance by the huge masses and glittering peaks 
talent as an artist; although he cultivated it, he which towered above and around me, displaying 
told me, chiefly for his amusement, and for the last innumerable varieties of tint and outline, 
five years he had been rambling over Europe, seek- ** In the regions in which I now was, there are 
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only two classes of human beingrs to be found—| 
the smuggler and the custom-house officer. There 
take place their frequent struggles and stratagems, 
in which wonderful strength, courage, and address 
are frequently exhibited. The smuggler may be 
compared with the izard, the douanier with the dog, 
who, although not hunting for his own benefit does 
not on that account display less ardor in the chase. 
It is generally at one particular spot that these 
encounters take place—a pass which opens the 
descent on the Spanish side of the mountain. 
When, however, the smugglers are too few in 
number to risk an encounter, they avail themselves 
of circuitous paths and defiles, such as the wolf 
and bear only enter when pressed by some un¬ 
flinching hunter; creeping along the narrow 
shelves of precipices, or forcing their way through 
forests where the trees are allowed to perish from 
age, and the succeeding generation of saplings 
has hardly room to spring up amidst the decaying 
trunks of dead oaks and firs. 

I had just emerged from one of these virgin 
forests, and was proceeding along a narrow and 
rugged path, wondering as 1 went at the wild and 
extraordinary sceneiy around me, when, on turn¬ 
ing a sharp angle, I suddenly perceived a small 
gray swirl of smoke rising from behind a huge block 
of stone. I was well aware that the Pyrenean 
smugglers not unfrequently unite with their avowed 
profession the even less honorable one of banditti, 
and scruple not to rob and murder travellers, well 
knowing that the neighboring authorities are not 
likely to explore those deep ravines in quest of 
missing strangers, living or dead. I quietly cocked 
one of my pistols, grasped my iron-shod staff firm¬ 
ly in my right hand, and cautiously approach¬ 
ed the smoke. I was within a bound of the rock, 
when I beheld a man*s head and the muzzle of a 
carbine rising above its surface. Before, however, 
the owner of the head had time to distinguish me 
or to execute any evil intentions he may have had, 
his carbine was struck from his grasp by a blow 
of my stick, and the muzzle of one of my pistols 
touched his breast. My movement bad been so 
rapid, and the fellow had thought himself so per¬ 
fectly secure in his fastness, that he had no time 
to guard against the attack, and now stood com¬ 
pletely at my mercy. 

“ Halloo ! comr^e,” I exclaimed in French— 
“ you exercise a villanous sort of hospitality. 
Down upon your face, or you are a dead man!” 

My antagonist seemed to hesitate whether he 
should not yet make a fight of it, disarmed though 
be was, but he saw that he was entirely in my 
power, and probably observed also that my finger 
was gradually tightening upon the trigger. Had 
he made the least struggle, I must have shot him. 
It was evidently his life or mine. He threw him¬ 
self sullenly back upon a ledge of rock, the seat 
which he had apparently been occupying before 
my arrival, and opposite to which a fire of sticks 
was smoking and smouldering in the sun-beams. 
I picked up his carbine and flung it over the preci¬ 
pice, and then in my turn seated myself on a tree 
trunk within a few feet of my captive, for such he 
might now be considered. 

“ You may console yourself for your failure,” 
said I. “ You would have made but a sorry booty 
had you shot or overcome me; for I am but a poor 
travelling artist, living, like yourself, from hand to 
mouth, and having, like you, to struggle against 
ignorance and bad taste, those everlasting douaniers 
who let nothing pass without subjecting it to their 


vile ordeal. But oome, my good fellow, I am 
hungry and thirsty; yonder haversack looks full 
and comely, and I am persuaded there is some¬ 
thing stronger than water in the leathern bottle 
beside you. Hand them over here; but beware 
of disturbing my meal by the least suspicious move¬ 
ment, or-” 

And I glanced at the pistol which lay full cocked 
upon my knee. 

” Keep quiet, and we shall part friends.” 

Bread, aguardiente, and some boiled goat^s flesh, 
yet warm from the fire, were the provisions now 
sulkily thrown to me. My walk had been long 
and difficult, and my appetite was such as to make 
this food, plain though it was, highly acceptable. 

Whilst eating, and occasionally taking a pull at 
the flask, I was able to survey my surly companion 
more deliberately than I had yet done. A more 
picturesque Salvator Rosa looking fellow I had 
never beheld. A bove the middle height, his square 
shoulders, broad chest, and full and symmetrical 
limbs were set off to the greatest advantage by the 
only picture^ue costume remaining in Europe, 
the close-fitting jerkin and breeches, the silken 
sash, and montcro cap, composing the Spanish 
national dress. His complexion was a rich olive, 
his forehead high and spreading, with large and 
brilliant eyes, bushy whiskers, and jet black mus¬ 
taches curling over a well-formed mouth. Jie was 
a perfect study, and the idea suddenly struck me 
that I might avail myself of him as such. I had 
done eating. I took out my pencil and sketch¬ 
book. 

“ Now, my fine fellow,” said I, we are going 
to part, and I wish you letter luck next time. 1 
have still ten minutes to spare, however, and 1 
mean to employ them in making a sketch of your 
particularly picturesque phvsiognomy. Have the 
goodness to sit quietly while I take your portrait.” 

The smuggler, who understood all I said, al¬ 
though he had not as yet uttered a word in reply, 
now ejaculated a tremendous oath, and sprang to 
his feet in a rage that was perfecdy dramatic. I 
was on my guard, and instantly covered him with 
ray pistol. 

” One step, and I fire.” 

The fellow ground bis teeth, but did not advance. 

” It is no use,” said I; ” you are in my power. 
If you had shot me just now, as you kindly intend¬ 
ed to do, you would have stripped me and thrown 
my body into the ravine. The tables are turned, 
and you must own I use my advantage with mode¬ 
ration. You will hardly think of resisting the will 
of one who has your life in his hands. Sit down 
again. Very good. The eyes turned more this 
way. So. Now raise your head, and let vour 
hand fall naturally. Take off your cap. Now 
stretch out your right leg. No, cross it over the 
other. Capital!” 

My model grumbled and swore, but that did not 
in the least disturb me. With a pistol in one hand, 
and my pencil in the other, I kept him in position 
full a quarter of an hour, while I took a rough 
sketch of him. When it was finished, I put up 
my drawing materials, took off my hat, wished 
him good morning, and left him to bis reflections, 
or to whatever mode of passing his time he might 
think proper to adopt; taking care, however, to 
treat him with due respect, and to keep my 
turned towards him till 1 was a tolerable distanoe 
from his bivouac. I waa little apprehensive of an 
attack from him, disarmed as he was; but as it 
was possible he might have comrades in the neigb- 
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bodbood, whom he might sammon to pursue me, I 
made the best of my way downwards, and, after 
two or three hours’ walk, reached a village on the 
mountain-side, where I took up my quarters for the 
night. I have since then made another excursion 
in the P 3 rrenees, but saw nothing more of my 
friend, nor, to say the truth, am I particularly 
desirous of encountering him a second time. 1 
might not come off so victoriously as at our former 
meeting.” 

I had listened with much interest to the young 
German’s narrative. It was something to have 
baffled upon his own ground one of the Basque 
smugglers, perhaps the most hardy and daring race 
of men in Europe. 1 felt convinced there was no 
exaggeration or boasting in what I had heard. My 
new friend was just the man to achieve such a feat, 
possessing, as he evidently did, great coolness and 
presence of mind, and, moreover, an active and 
vigorous frame, which might well give him confi¬ 
dence in himself, and render him a match for any 
single opponent. 

“ Of course you have preserved the sketch which 
you made under such unusual circumstances!” 
said I. 

“ Certainly I have,” replied my companion, ris¬ 
ing and going to a drawer. I have since finished 
it, and I can assure you it is a most exact likeness. 
I am only vexed that 1 forgot to ask my model his 
name; for I am almost sure, from his very distin- 

f ile appearance, he must be of some note amongst 
is fellows.” 

As he spoke, he held out to me a boldly-executed 
pencil portrait, which I immediately recognised. 

*‘11)0 likeness is indeed admirable,” said I; 
“ and the more valuable as the original no longer 
exists. 1 can help you to the name you are so 
desirous of learning.” 

My companion gazed at me with astonishment 
ae I took up a pencil and wrote two words at the 
foot of the drawing. 

, ” El Morenito!” exclaimed he, reading them 
as 1 wrote. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 

THE ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL AT JERUSALEM.* 

The establishment of an English Protestant bish¬ 
opric at Jerusalem, and the erection, in connection 
therewith, of a cathedral church on Mount Zion, 
are not amongst the least remarkable occurrences 
which distinguish the present age, fertile as it has 
been in extraordinary incidents. The reflections 
to which such an event naturally leads can scarcely 
be indulged with propriety when we are consider¬ 
ing ** the progress and result of the building opera¬ 
tions, until their suspension last year,” which Mr. 
Johns, the architect, has made the subject of a 
very handsome work, containing some highly-fin¬ 
ished illustrations, and an interesting account of 
the discoveries in preparing the foundations for the 
sacred edifice. 

This church, it is perhaps sufficiently known, 
#a8 projected by the London Society for promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews, with a view not 
merely to the spiritual benefit of that people resi- 

* The Anglican Cathedral Church of St. James, Mount 
Zion, Jerusalem. By J. W. Johns, Architect. London, 
1844 
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dent at Jerusalem, and the Mahomedans, but of 
corrupt Christian churches in that country. The 
ground was purchased in 1838, but the prepara¬ 
tions for the building were not commenced till 
February, 1840, and Mr. Johns, the architect, ap¬ 
pointed to design and superintend the progress of 
the structure, did not arrive in Jerusalem till 
July, 1841. 

The first difficulty was to form a foundation, 
owing to “ the honeycomb nature of the debris 
accumulated on the rock of this portion of Mount 
Zion, arising from the numberless sieges and 
earthquakes Jerusalem has been subjected to, from 
the time when David wrested his ‘stronghold’ 
from the Jebusites, till the wars of Mehemit AH. 
Such uncertainty of soil and rubbish existed,” Mr. 
Johns adds, “ that you could not form any conjec¬ 
ture as to what the next blow of the pickaxe 
would alight upon, whether a portion of a ruined 
chamber, loose rubbish, some part of a destroyed 
arch, perhaps in an inverted position, a portion of 
a broken floor, or of tolerably solid masonry, and 
this would probably rest upon loose rubbish.” 
He was accordingly compelled to proceed down to 
the rock itself, upon which, on the 28th January, 
1842, the first stone was laid by Bishop Alexan¬ 
der, at the depth of thirty-five feet from the sur¬ 
face. On the 2d NovemW, the first stone above 
ground was laid by Mrs. Alexander. The work 
advanced till the middle of January, 1843, when 
it was stopped through the interference of the 
Turkish authorities, at which time it had reached 
five feet from the ground. Some idea may be 
formed of the laborious nature of the opeiationa 
when it is known that the greatest depth of the 
foundation is forty-two feet, the least upwards of 
thirty, and that the cubical contents amount to more 
than 40,000 cubic feet of masonry. 

I Mr. Johns has given a tariflf of the prices of labor 
and materials in Jerusalem at the time, whence it 
appears that Arab masons were paid, according to 
abilities, from five to fourteen piastres a day, the 
piastre being worth about 2d .; laborers four pias¬ 
tres. 

I The discoveries made in the course of the ex¬ 
tensive excavations necessary for forming the 
foundations, though not numerous, are interesting 
to the antiquary and architect. Only four coins 
I were found, and those of the Lower Empire and 
I common. In the course of the first excavations, 
marks were discovered on the rock of there having 
been wine-presses; also a door-way and lintel; 
the commencement of an arched roof to a cham¬ 
ber-cellar cut in the solid rock, and a flight of 
steps also cut out of the rock; a Corinthian or 
Composite capital was found, of little merit, and a 
portion of a Doric capital, beautifully executed in 
good taste. The last excavation was the richest 
in point of discovery. 

We descended upwards of twenty feet, when 
the workmen alight^ upon a mass of apparently 
solid masonry; but on carefullj^ removing the rok- 
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bish, it turned out to be tbe exirados of an arched 
ohamber. On descending downwards by the side 
of it, we discovered a door-way of good propor¬ 
tions, with an immense lintel running across, and 
resting on tbe solid jambs. When the accumu¬ 
lated rubbish had been removed, we obtained ac¬ 
cess to a room or chamber, 9 feet 6 inches long, 
by 5 feet 8 inches wide, and elliptieally arched, of 
a very superior construction, and being in height 
6 feet 10 inches in the centre, and 5 feet 10 inches 
to the springing course, and of solid masonry, the 
whole remarkably well wrought, and put together 
vnth the greatest precision, remaining in a state 
of great perfection and splendid repair, and had 
not been injured or displaced by earthquakes, 
which was evidently owing to its resting upon the I 
solid rock. Finding it absolutely necessary to 
destroy this chamber for the purposes of the 
church, I had the arch stones carefully removed, 
and discovered that there were within steps, the 
whole breadth of the chamber, and running down¬ 
wards towards a very solid mass of stone-work, 
laid in courses, with some of the joints apparently 
iresher in appearance than those surrounding 
them. On carefully removing one of the stones, 
my surprise cannot easily be described on finding 
an entrance into a passage of no ordinary construc¬ 
tion, the bottom of which was some little depth 
below the floor of the chamber. On entering it, I 

E erceived it had been an immense conduit, partly 
ewn out of the solid rock, and where this was not 
the case, solidly built in even courses, and ce¬ 
mented on the face with a coating of hard cement 
about one inch thick, and covered over with large 
atones still retaining a fine surface. These stones 
were about 4 feet long, 3 feet 6 inches broad, and 
8 inches thick. The direction of this aqueduct 
was east and west’: I traced it west and south¬ 
west till I arrived at a modern cistern or well, 
sunk for the use of a bakery and oil-press in some 
adjoining premises: eastward I traced it upwards 
of two hundred feet, and at last 1 came to an im¬ 
mense collection of rubbish, which, from its quick¬ 
sand nature, prevented me at that time from pro¬ 
ceeding further without hindering the progress of 
the church. 

Mr. Johns suggests that the aqueduct may have 
been one of the conduits to supply the city from 
without, when Jerusalem was besieged by the 
Assyrian host of Sennacherib, and Hezekiah “ took 
counsel with his princes and his mighty men to 
stop the waters of tbe fountains that were without 
the city.” The arched chamber he has little 
doubt was one means employed for obtaining pure 
ivater for Herod^s palace. 

We have been much gratified by this work, 
which has something to attract various classes of 
readers,—including the architect, the antiquary, 
and the friend of missions. 

The author, we understand, is about to publish 
another work, from notes made during his resi¬ 
dence in Syria and Palestine. 


It is rumored that a large section of Calvanistic 
Methodists, one thousand at least, from Carnar¬ 
vonshire and Anglesey, are preparing to emigrate 
to the United States, with the view to forming a 
community on the banks of the Mississippi.—Oir- 
tmorthen Journal, 




From tbe Aeiatic JonmaL 
ENGUSH EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


The Report of the Morrison Education Society, 
(now located at Hong-Kong,) for the last year,® 
has very forcibly suggested to us the great benefit 
which might be conferred upon the Chinese 001100 , 
and the intimate relation which might be estab¬ 
lished between that nation and the English, by 
the extension amongst them of educational insti¬ 
tutions like that which bears the name of the late 
Dr. Morrison. The Chinese are an intelligent, 
inquiring, and eminently a reading people. Their 
vices are not the fruits of natural indolence, but 
they result in a great measure from the want of a 
wholesome literature. They are not less distin- 
gnished from other Eastern people by their insti¬ 
tutions, than by their national character, which 
disposes them to assimilate more readily with 
Europeans than Orientals in general, and to adopt 
their habits, tastes, and modes of thinking. No¬ 
thing is wanting to give a proper tone to the Chi¬ 
nese mind but early intellectual discipline, to 
which the better classes are, in fact, subjected, but 
it is not of the right sort. A few hundred 3 ronng 
natives, moderately well instructed in the f^glish 
language and in European science, if care were 
taken not to awaken the political jealousy of the 
government, would work a change in the neit 
generation in China which might have the happiest 
efifects. 

Hitherto the Morrison Education Society hia 
derived its very slender means from tbe contribn- 
tions of a few temporary residenta,^ English and 
American in China. It was fixed at Macao, a 
very ineligible place, and it has been compelled, 
for four years, to struggle against the adverse cir¬ 
cumstances of the war, and the unpopularity of 
everything European, and especially English in 
China. Brighter scenes are now opening, and pe¬ 
cuniary encouragement is alone wanting to make 
it an instrument of cosmopolitan utility. ** We 
have made but a beginning,” says the Report; 
“ neither in the extent of its provisions for the 
education of the Chinese, nor the means of its sup¬ 
port, is it at all equal to the demand: we have 
undertaken a work that will continue to call for all 
the aid that can be obtained ; one obvious mode of 
doing this is, to make the institution known in its 
objects and operations to those from whom this aid 
might be expected. ‘*The treaty concluded at 
Nanking has extended the intercourse with this 
country, (China,) and with that extension a 
greater duty devolves on western nations to 
make it a means of doing the people greater 
good.” 

The school has had forty-two Chinese youths 
permanently resident upon the society's premises; 
several were taken away when the institution was 
removed from Macao to Hong-Kong, but the nam- 

* FiAh ADnual Report of the Morrison Edacation So¬ 
ciety, for the year enoing Sept. 2dth, 1843. Macao, 1844. 
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ber in the aohoo1» on the 96th September last, was 
twenty-four. “ Now that the school has a fixed 
place, and is betf5r known among the Chinese,” 
says the Report, ** there will be no need to seek for 
students (as, indeed, there has never been,) nor will 
•there be the same liabilities to changes among the 
pupils that formerly existed.” Some applicants, it 
appears, had already been repelled for want of 
accommodation and of adequate means of instruc¬ 
tion. 

The pupils are taught Chinese and English les¬ 
sons, half of the day to each; the latter by the 
Rev. S. R. Brown, the master; the former by a 
native teacher. The eldest of the three classes, 
into which the school is divided, is taught Keight- 
Ij’s History of England^ Colburn’s Intellectual 
Arithmetic^ English tomposition, and penmanship. 
The text-books, English and Chinese, are care¬ 
fully explained to them, and they are rigidly exam¬ 
ined in them. It is not with these lads in any 
study, as it is with those who speak English from 
their birth,” the report observes; ” a lesson in 
any book, for the first two or three years after one 
of them enters the school, is at once both a lesson 
on language and on the particular subject of which 
the book treats. Hence, let it be arithmetic, ge¬ 
ography, or history, or whatever else, the language 
must first be made intelligible, and the subject- 
matter must be arrived at by this laborious process. 
We often find it necessary to spend more time in 
interpreting the text-book than in merely reciting 
the lesson. Not only every new word needs to be 
defined, but every new form of expression, and 
every peculiar idiom or combination of words; and 
it is not unfrequently a half-hour’s task to unravel 
and expound a paragraph of moderate length, so 
that the pupil shall clearly perceive, not merely 
what each part signifies, but how all the parts 
hinge upon one another, and are combined toge¬ 
ther so as to convey an unbroken train of thought.” 
The result is, that the boys of the first class have 
pretty well mastered the history, with great inter¬ 
est to themselves, and have made a steady advance 
in the English language; they have also finished 
the manual of mental arithmetic, and reviewed it, 
and have commenced the study of the Sequel by 
the same author. In English composition, the 
historical exercise has been the most frequent, 
though the pupils have occasionally written upon 
themes of their own selection. The second class 
are taught Colburn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic^ 
reading, writing, and spelling, and somewhat of 
composition. The youngest, or third class, (who 
entered in April last,) have been taught to speak 
and read English, with some degree of readiness 
and accuracy of pronunciation, and to write pretty 
well. The ages of these youths range from eight 
to sixteen, the average being twelve. Only two 
have been dismissed for bad conduct, and two for 

stupidity.” The effect of instruction upon their 
moral character is one of the most striking and 
gratifying facts. Mr. Brown says : 

** During the whole of the last year, the morals 


of the school-boys have appeared to me in general 
unexceptionable. No instance of theft or false¬ 
hood in the two upper classes has come to my 
knowledge. I believe, indeed, that it may be 
said, without the least exaggeration, that they are 
all habitually impressed with a feeling of contempt 
for the character of a liar. 1 have heard them, 
when some instance of falsehood or low cunning 
has occurred among the natives around them, say, 
with a look of disgust, ‘ that is Chinese.’ They 
know the value of a character for veracity, and the 
meanness and guilt of its opposite; so that when 
these boys shall have completed their course of 
studies, I most certainly expect that at least they 
will be men of truth, and their superiority in this 
respect over the generality of their countrymen 
will be unquestioned. To have a class of Chinese 
young men, on whom we may depend for truth, 
even though partially educated, living among us 
in our public and private offices, will assuredly be 
worth to the foreign community all that their edu¬ 
cation costs. Nor will it be to our comfort and 
advantage alone, for such a class will influence 
others that have not enjoyed equal advantages with 
themselves. The good implanted in the minds of 
a few will not die with them, but by its self-propa¬ 
gating virtue, will be difiTused more and more 
widely as time advances. In addition to this, if 
those who are first sent forth into the world from 
the school shall, any of them, go not as th^ 
came, idolaters and full of all manner of supersti¬ 
tion, but changed by the transforming influence of 
our holy religion, happier still will it be for us, 
for them, and for their country.” 

The outlay for the school last year was Dcs. 
6,626, or about JC 1,200, more than two-thirds of 
which were expended in erecting a house at Hong- 
Kong. 

We are quite satisfied that, as there is in Eng^ 
lish education nothing alarming in China, as in 
India, so there is nothing so likely to work a rapid 
and beneficial change in the Chinese people. 

Whilst upon the subject of English education 
in China, we may not inappropriately notice the 
following eulogistic critique of a work of Mr. 
Robert Thom, our consul at Ningpo, which ap¬ 
pears in the Journal des DIbais. It is understood 
to be from the pen of M. Stanislas Julien, member 
of the Institute and Professor of Chinese in the 
College of France: 

The Biblioth^qne Royale has just had transmit¬ 
ted to it from Canton a work, which, if we are not 
mistaken, bids fair to open China to ns in a way 
fiir more efficacious than even the force of arms 
has done; and this by enabling the inhabitants of 
the Celestial Empire to acquaint themselves, with¬ 
out any other assistance than that which itself 
afibrds, with the ideas and scientific attainments 
which prevail in Europe. The work alluded to is 
a Chinese and English vocahulary, published for 
the use of the Chinese. It is head^ by a preface 
in Chinese, written in a moderate and conciliatory 
tone, which the emperor must have read with no 
less interest than satisfaction, should it have been 
brought under his notice. This last-named cir¬ 
cumstance is by no means improbable, as, accord¬ 
ing to the Hong-Kong Gazette of the 26lh Octo¬ 
ber, 1843, a considerable number of the copies 
had been forwarded to the court of Pekin, and as 
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information has been received since their arrival 
of many of the high functionaries of that capital 
having read and having been delighted with the 
work. Hitherto the almost exclusive object of 
sinologists has been to compile dictionaries for the 
service of Europeans; but the opening of four new 
ports has given birth to new wants, and, among 
its other consequences, has created a sort of neces¬ 
sity for the publication of the vocabulary which we 
have now the pleasure of announcing. It was an 
idea at once happy and bold to aim at furnishing 
the Chinese with the opportunity of acquiring, 
through the medium of their own language, an 
acquaintance with that of England. But an im¬ 
mense difficulty had to be encountered in attempt¬ 
ing to set forth to the eye the sounds of a foreign 
tongue, the pronunciation of which is so arbitrary, 
by employing for that purpose the signs of a lan¬ 
guage which has no alphabet. To triumph over 
this obstacle, and others which need not be enu¬ 
merated, nothing less was required than the learn¬ 
ing and experience of a man who has had his 
abode in China for the last ten years, and to whom 
the spoken language of the Chinese is as familiar 
as his vernacular tongue. The author is Mr. 
Robert Thom, whose abilities are well known 
throughout Europe ; the gentleman who, in con¬ 
nection with the younger Morrison, acted as inter¬ 
preter to Sir Henry Pottinger during his negotia¬ 
tions with the Chinese plenipotentiaries; and this, 
not only in arranging the terms of the recent 
peace, but likewise in since discussing and settling 
the articles of that commercial treaty which now 
throws China open to European enterprise and 
activity. To him the public was previously indebt¬ 
ed for his edition of iEsop’s Fables in Chinese 
and English, and for an interesting tale translated 
from the Chinese. 

The volume now before us presents, first of all, 
a paradigms, or specimen sheet, on which each 
letter of the English alphabet, small and capital, 
written and printed, is accompanied by its pronun¬ 
ciation in Chinese phonetic signs, as well as in 
Mandchou letters. The author then instructs the 
Chinese in all those principles which are necessary 
to be understood by them, in order to their find¬ 
ing, in the conventional signs which he employs, 
the pronunciation of the English words; a thing 
which he does almost as accurately as if he had 
availed himself of the sounds of the French lan¬ 
guage to give expression to them. In this publi¬ 
cation, which is merely the first part of the work, 
all the words and all the phrases are arranged ac¬ 
cording to an order the roost methodical. Each 
Chinese word is followed by Chinese phonetic 
signs, which give the pronunciation of the English 
synonyme placed opposite. The second part will 
contain tlie rules of English syntax. We may 
add, that Mr. Thom has published this work at 
his own expense, and that he has distributed copies 
gratuitously to foreigners who reside in China, as 
well as to the native merchants at the new ports, 
henceforward to be brought into constant inter¬ 
course with Europeans, and requiring the assist- 
4ince which such a work affords. 


THE “glorious FOURTH OF JULY*’ AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The account has reached us from our (native) 
American correspondent of the rejoicings which took 
place at Philadelphia on the fourth of last July; the 
anniversary of that independence which, our corre¬ 
spondent observes, his forefathers wrested from the 


proud Britishers, afrer having licked them with an 
elegance unparalleled in history.” 

The Philadelphians appear to have celebrated this 
day with uncommon splendor ; which our correspond¬ 
ent ascribes to the circumstance that they had a dou¬ 
ble triumph to commemorate; for, as their ancestors, 
formerly, had burst their bonds in general, so they, 
recently, had cancelled their own in particular. 

We omit all notice of such festivities as are the 
common attendants on a holiday; and shall record 
those only which were distinctive of this special 
occasion. 

Pleasure parties were formed in various parts of 
the city and its neighborhood ; also on the Delaware, 
whereon floated an immense number of boats, 
crowded with dense masses of human beings. The 
greatest harmony, morally speaking, prevailed; 
although, in a physical sense, this does not seem to 
have been the case, since patriotic vociferations, 
intermingled with the discharge of fire-arms, and the 
hissing and popping of squibs |^d crackers, resounded 
on every side: added to which, hundreds of bands 
were playing, and thousands of people singing, dif¬ 
ferent tunes at once—the national anthem of Yan¬ 
kee Doodle ” preponderating over the rest considerably. 

Military and civic processions paraded, at interv'aJs, 
about the city all day, halting from lime to lime in 
front of the different stores to partake of mint julep 
and other refreshments. They bore numerous ban¬ 
ners, displaying appropriate legends and devices. 
The more conspicuous and generally admired were 
the following:— 

A colossal head of Liberty, painted on an immense 
sheet of canva.ss, her cap adorned with a huge feather; 
the word Repudiation ! ” in bronze characters, be¬ 
ing inscribed thereon. 

A black flag, with a skull and cross-bones depicted 
on it, and “No Liquidation ! ” in large capitals, un¬ 
derneath the same. 

A standard, exhibiting an allegorical figure in a 
garment of drab, meant as a representation of Penn¬ 
sylvania, one hand clutching a bag of dollars, marked, 
“ Loan !” the other derisively applied, with a peculiar 
gesture, to the nose. 

Other flags, banners, and placards, of various.sizes, 
stencilled, and painted in different colors, wiih the 
sentence.s, <‘We never will Refund!” *• Distrain 
IF YOU can ! ” “We defy Pp.osecution ! ” and many 
manifestoes of like tendency. There was also an 
emblem carried about, consisting of a bucket, labelled 
“Whitewash,” on the end of a long pole. 

At the various dinners, public and pnvate, which 
took place in the afternoon, speeches of a tone highly 
moral, with sentiments to match, were delivered in 
great abundance. A Slate, it was contended, was an 
irresfHmsible abstraction, and amenable to no law 
whether of honesty or honor. Liberty of conscience, 
it was asserted, was an American's birth-right; lib¬ 
erty of conscience involved liberty of action •, liberty 
of action rendered payment or non-pajmient optional. 
One speaker remarked, in a glow of philanthropy, 
that the interest of Pennsylvania was now identical 
with that of the human race, since she had appropri¬ 
ated everj'body's principal; and another, unaccus¬ 
tomed to public oratory, contented himself with de¬ 
claring that, as to the merits of the question, people 
might say what they liked, but for bis part, before ha 
would agree to pay one cent, all he ha^ to say was, 
he would be hanged—a declaration which was re¬ 
ceived with unbounded applause. Among the toasts 
proposed, “ Washington and wipe out your Score,” 
“Jefferson and Jockey the Untvbrse,” “Durt 
Green and do your Creditors Brown.” may be 
enumerated. 

The day and fire-works went off without any, be¬ 
yond the average, damage to eyes, apparel, and prop¬ 
erty, nor does it appear that the numbers lodged ia 
the lock-up houses at night were greater than they 
have usually been on previous occasions.—PmcA. 
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FMm Um EnmUmr. 

Notes of my Capiiviiy in BusstOf in the years 1794, 

1796, and 1796. By J. U. Niemcbwicz. Trans¬ 
lated from the or^nal by Alexander Laski, 

Captain in the late rolish Army. Tait. 

We have read this little book with great inter¬ 
est. The writer was Kosciusko’s friend, was 
wounded by bis side in the last desperate battle 
after the second partition of Poland, and went into 
eaptirity with him. On their release by Cathe¬ 
rine’s death, they proceeded to America, passing 
through England and Sweden. On their return to 
France, Niemcewicz seems to have looked favor¬ 
ably on the intentions of Napoleon. Kosciusko 
knew him better. After many disappointments 
therefore, which were saved to Kosciusko, and 
many unavailing struggles, but with a lofty spirit 
unimpaired to the last, Niemcewicz died in Paris 
three years ago, in his fourth exile, at the great 
age of eighty-four. 

The manuscript of this volume was bequeathed 
by him to the Polish Historical Committee of Pa¬ 
ris, and by their order first published last year. 
It was written in America, immediately after the 
close of the captivity it describes, and is in some 
respects a very curious illustration of the condition 
of Russia at that time. Custine would inform os 
of no less a barbarism and ignorance existing still, 
in matters of not less vital moment: and the lit¬ 
tle book, irrespective of its own interest, may 
help in the exposure of that bugbear of modern 
Europe. 

Niemcewicz wrote as well as he fought. He 
wrote memoirs and histories, and, to excite his 
countrymen, wrote tragedies; like a Polish iEschy- 
lus as he was. He was an English scholar too ; 
and the amusement of his captivity was to trans¬ 
late the Rape of the Lock and Rasselas. Many 
passages of the little descriptive history before us 
show what a shrewd observer he was, and how 
calmly, afier shedding his blood by Kosciusko’s 
side, he could discriminate and discuss true free¬ 
dom. 

These remarks on the American Republic were 
written soon after its establishment, nearly fifty 
years since. 

“In all the countries through which I have 
travelled, I have generally observed that the difihr- 
ence between an absolute and a free government 
consists chiefly in this, that where the former is 
established, however miserable the condition of the 
inhabitants may be, everything under public man¬ 
agement, such as roads, public conveyances, post¬ 
ing, and police regulations, store-houses, some¬ 
times even hospitals, and especially the army, is 
in the greatest order, and superintended with the 
strictest accuracy. In free countries, on the con¬ 
trary, the inhabitants, enjoying all the advantages 
which are unknown to those under oppression, and 
possessing the power of turning them to the great¬ 
est weal of society, seem to confirm every day the 
old adage, “the public property belongs to no¬ 
body.” Thus, as we see those republicans happy 
and in easy domestic circumstances, so we find 
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them very indififerent to everything connected with 
public establishments, which, generally, in their 
country are conducted as Dame Fortune pleases. 
The cause of this appears to me to lie, first, in the 
difliculty of making the bulk of a republican com¬ 
munity understand that order and obedience are not 
at all incompatible with a wise liberty ; and, in the 
second place, in the want of public spirit, and in 
the selfishness with which the modern republicans 
enjoy their liberty. That patriotism and national 
pride which animated the Greeks and Romans 
scarcely exist now-a-days. The Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, in the most glorious period of their histoij, 
however sober and modest in their private life, 
spared neither trouble nor expense in anything that 
could add to the public usefulness and splendor; 
the mere ruins of their buildings astonish us still. 
The modem republican thinks only of himself; he 
eats well, goes to the tavern and drinks his brandy 
for a dollar, loses ten dollars in a cock-fight, and 
when he returns home, and is asked two shillings 
for the repair of a bridge, he complains immedi¬ 
ately of oppression, and swears that Hberty is lost. 
England is the only country I have hitherto seen, 
where the valuable benefits of liberty are united 
with the advantages of an energetic administra¬ 
tion, so necessary for the weal of all. The Amer¬ 
icans, sheltered by their laws and geographical 
situation from the wars which ravage Europe, en¬ 
joy a pure and quiet life, but they enjoy it only 
Wanse they do not yet know either the refine¬ 
ments of pleasure or the uproar of passion to which 
these give rise. Centuries must elapse before the 
increase of population can create among them lux¬ 
ury and fictitious wants, or draw a distinct line be¬ 
tween rich and poor, and compel the great mass of 
the latter to sell their labor at a low price ; it is 
then only that the hands not engaged in em¬ 
ployment for acquiring the necessaries of life, will 
turn to the production of articles of luxury and 
magnificence.” 

From which it would seem as if Niemcewicz 
thus early anticipated those who now believe the 
United States to have been unfortunate in the 
prematureness of their separation from this coun¬ 
try; before they had among them those ma¬ 
terials of moral society which would better have 
given their government the sense of stability, 
and more steadily regulated the feelings of the 
people. 

But we turn to the more immediate interest of 
the narrative. Here is a graphic picture of the 
battle field of Macieiowice, at the close of the 
fatal day; 


“ Among the new arrivals was General Chrusz- 
czew’s wife, with her two daughters and niece. 
These ladies came from the place where the fight 
had been the most bloody ; and nothing could ^t- 
ter prove how much they were accustomed to war, 
than sedng them jumping lightly over the naked 
bodies of grenadiers, which obstructed their pas¬ 
sage at every step. 

“ Between four and five o’clock in the evening, 
we saw a detachment of soldiers approaching 
head-quarters, and carrying upon a hand-barrow, 
hastily constructed, a man half dead. This was 
General Kosciusko. His head and body covered 
with blood, contrasted in a dreadful manner with 
the livid paleness of his face. He had on his 
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bead a large wound from a sword, and three on 
his back, above the loins, from the thrusts of a pike. 
He could scarcely breathe.” 

Chruszczew was one of the Russian generals. 
.His little son had an embarras des richesses among 
stolen playthings, and enjoyed with a more than 
Eastern satiety the robbery of the nurseries of 
Poland! 

“ They took even the children’s toys; and 
among the number of Chruszczew’s forty wagons, 
loaded with spoils, there was one which contained 
only those playthings. This confused heap of 
wooden horses, wooden carriages, pasteboard cas¬ 
tles, and all sorts of dolls, placed at random one 
over the other, presented a grotesque sight. Lit¬ 
tle I wan, Chruszczew’s son, was the richest child 
in the world in dolls, thus at the age of seven 
years he was already satiated with every juvenile 
pleasure. Wherever we stopped, those treasures 
were displayed before him; he amused himself 
for some time, then soon became tired with every¬ 
thing. He took one doll after the other, looked at 
it, then broke its arms and legs, and threw it on 
-the floor. He mounted a wooden horse, balanced 
himself on it for an instant, and was, likewise, dis¬ 
gusted with it. He was a true Beaujon in his 
house of the Champs Elysdes, in the midst of his 
millions, splendid furniture, mistresses, tired with 
Bverything, as much with the world as himself, 
and yawning in his cradle suspended with garlands 
of roses.” 

The mean atrocities of this Russian march are 
almost beyond belief; but, we do not doubt, are 
given with strict veracity. Well may the good 
Niemcewicz enjoy such anecdotes of Russian stu¬ 
pidity as afterwards enlivened his dungeon. Here 
is one: 

“ They brought me once the complete works of 
Bemardin de Saint Pierre, with the exception of 
the flist volume. 1 insist^ that they should give 
me it, but they tried to evade ray request. Two, 
three hours passed ; no book. At length the offi¬ 
cer brought it. ‘Tell me,’ said I, frankly tak-^ 
ing it, ‘why have you detained this volume!’ 

* There was something written in it,’ replied he, 
*and I have orders not to give you such a book. 
Being unable to make out the writing, I sent it to 
Alexander Sieinianowicz, the inspector of the pri¬ 
son, who also finding the sentence unintelligible, 
took the book to Procurator-General Samoilow’s,' 
but he understood it no better, and this increased 
his suspicion.’ In short, the book passed through 
the hands of many great personages of the em-] 
pire, who all agreed that the sentence must be 
written in a mysterious language, and as they at 
last remember^ that the old metropolitan Bishop 
of St. Petersburg was a learned philologer, they 
sent him the cabalistic writing; and it was he who! 
at last passed the definitive sentence in this matter,^ 
declaring that the words in question were written 
in a known language, and that they contained; 
nothing dangerous to the Gracious Sovereign of; 
all the Russias. Being anxious to know what it 
was that could so long puzzle the learned and the 
great of the realm, 1 took the book, opened it, and | 
found to my great surprise the following words: 

‘ Ex hbris Sianislai *^kolnirJci!* For the first 
time since my imprisonment 1 laughed, and laugh¬ 
ed heartily. This then is the empire where, accord¬ 


ing to Voltaire, the arts and sciences had taken 
refuge!” 

Nor can we wonder at the bitter delight with 
which he dwells on the most revolting incidents in 
the death of Catherine. 

Among the most striking incidents are the night 
marches of the prisoners* escort through the 
snow-covered Russian forests; the exaroinatioDS; 
and the final release. Kosciusko was treated with 
greater consideration than the rest. It was a 
glimpse of magnanimity in the wayward soul of 
Catherine. 


Burial Societies. —Admitting, as we do, the 
excellence of the principle, on which the poor may 
obtain decent interment for their children by the 
payment of a small weekly sum, we cannot but 
feel sensible of the facility such a system aflbrds lo 
a result which it is truly horrible to contemplate. 
A report has recently appeared in one of the medi¬ 
cal journals, calling attention to the fearful mortal¬ 
ity amongst children, which has been found to 
exist in connexion with a practice of placing the 
names of infants on the lists of several burial soci¬ 
eties at once, so that the death of a child is pro¬ 
ductive of a considerable sum, in the aggregate, to 
the parents surviving it. Humanity revolts at the 
base notion that the children are sacrificed for the 
sake of the profit to be obtained by their death; 
but, unfortunately, certain facts are alleged, which 
tend not merely to raise, but to confirm a suspi¬ 
cion so terrible. It has been ascertained t^ 
parents frequently place the names of newly-born 
infants on the books of several burial societies, an 
act which, of itself, ought to be regarded as strong 
circumstantial evidence, in case of the child’s 
death, that foul play has been exercised. If it is 
well that these societies should exist, we think 
that parents should be prohibited from turning’ 
them into the means of trafficking in tlie blood of 
their ofispring, a practice which, dreadful as it is, 
there can be no doubt has been resorted lo. No 
parent should be allowed to claim against more 
than one of these institutions, or suffered to recover 
more than the sum actually expended in the burial 
of the child, a principle adopted even in the case 
of property consumed by fire, where sufficient to 
compensate the party for his actual loss, is all that 
can be claimed by the sufferer. 

Italy. —Letters from Leghorn state that Aus¬ 
tria is so well aware of the dangerous position to 
which the evils of pontifical roisgovemment has 
brought the papal states, that it has opened nego¬ 
tiations with the Holy See, with a view to the 
secularization, as far as possible, of that govern¬ 
ment. It is said that the Austrian goverument 
has addressed the French cabinet, to invite it to 
join with Austria, Naples, and Tuscany to oblige 
the Pope to make such reforms as the safety of 
Italy may demand. The King of Sardinia is not 
included in the negotiation, from which it is sup¬ 
posed that he is opposed to it. 


It b rumored that the goverument has uoeedod 
to Captain Warner’s proposition; and will moor a 
line-of-battlership off* the Goodwin Sands for him 
to destroy, as he alleges he will do, with hb pro¬ 
jectile, at a distance of five miles. One of the M 
hulks in the Medway, that are unfit for further ser¬ 
vice, will be selected for the experiment .—Monh 
ing Post, 
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KJSMINISC^CES OF ^TB KINO OF SWEDEN. 


Fzpm tho New MQQthlj Mn^msine. 

BBMIN16C£NCRS QF THE LATE KINH OF 
SWEDEN. 

#T A GERMAN OFFICER IN THE SWEDISH SERVICE. 

When I saw King Charles John for the first 
time, he was in his sixty-fourth year; but, from 
his glossy black hair, his fine figure, retaining all 
the vigor of his prime, and the vivacity and agility 
of his movements, he might have passed for a hale 
man of fifty. His angular, marked, but extremely 
pleasing features, his beautifully formed mouth, 
and his large, brilliant eyes, composed a whole, 
^e highly intellectual, and, at the same time, 
amiable expression of which was extremely fasci¬ 
nating. The gaze of his eagle eye, which fixed 
upon and penetrated any one who was conversing 
with him, had such a spell, that I think it would 
have been very difficult to tell the king to his 
an untruth, without confusion or trepidation. J 
have seen courtiers and pl^emen, whose con¬ 
sciences might not be perfectly clear, stand abashed 
and confounded, as if thunderstruck, by that pierc¬ 
ing look, which seemed to read the inmost re¬ 
cesses of the heart. Bernadotte appeared to be 
aware of this effect of his Ixioks, and he is said to 
have formed beforehand an unfavorable opinion of 
those who could not bear their scrutiny. 

The expression of that searching eye changed 
with inconceivable rapidity. On my return to 
Stockholm, after a long journey, w’hich I had per¬ 
formed, as the bearer of despatches on matters of 
great importance, with such expedition that it was 
' noticed as an extraordinary circumstance both in 
the German and French newspapers, I waited 
immediately upon the king, and being admitted to 
his presence, had occasion to observe the expres¬ 
sion of the kindliest benevolence in his face sud¬ 
denly changed into the flashing look of indignar 
tion. He had laid upon the table the despatches 
which I had brought, and, while he carelessly 
sprinkled me from the bottle of eau de Cologne^ as 
he frequently did, to take off the smell of tobacco, 
to which he had a strong aversion, he put various 
questions, to which I gave satisfactory answers. 
At last, he inquired in what time I had performed 
.the journey. When I mentioned the precise num¬ 
ber of days and hours, his eyes, till then all kind¬ 
ness, all at once darted at me an annihilating look. 

Monsieur,” he thundered forth, “ souvenez vous 
, que c’est k moi que vous parlez, et que je ne souffre 
pas les mauvaises plaisanteries.” I assured him 
most respectfully that nothing was further from my 
intention than to take such a liberty; but it was 
not tin he opened the letters, and found the truth 
of my statement confirmed by the date of them, 
that his good humor returned. 

For the rest, there was nothing whatever in his 
manner that tended to intimidate; on the contrary, 
he possessed in the highest degree the talent so 
. useful to a sovereign, of saying to every one what 
was likely to be most agreeable to him, and of so 
.prepossessing by his conversation all who ap¬ 
proached him that they went away delighted. Of 
* his extraordina^ power of persuasion, and the 
great effect of his personal appearance, I will give 
^ a remarkable instance, When on one occasion (I 
forget in what year) the Norwegian Storthing, 
which, as everybody knows, is always in opposi¬ 
tion m the government, had again rejected iA the 
propositions of the latter, and a formal breach was 
anticipated, the king, on receiving this intelligence, 
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attended by a single aide-de-camp, hastened to 
Christiana, where he arrived quite unexpectedly. 
He spoke the same evening with some of the leading 
members, went on the following day to the assem¬ 
bly, harangued it, and in a short time produced 
such a change of sentiments that the ferment sub¬ 
sided, order and tranquillity were restored, and the 
measures proposed by the government, which weie 
in reality fit and moderate, were adopted. 

This faculty of rendering himseli beloved, not 
by words alone, but by read kindness and benefi¬ 
cence, contributed not a little to raise him to the 
throne of Sweden. Other French marshals had 
acquired as high military reputation as Bernadotte, 
but by his longer residence at Anspach, and sub¬ 
sequently in Hanover, he had gained the character 
of a good, just, and clement governor, and, by his 
humane treatment of the Swedes taken prisoners 
by him near Liibeck, in the campaign of 1806, 
that of a noble and generous enemy. In this 
Swedish corps were several officers belonging to 
the most influential families in Sweden, who, fasci¬ 
nated by the amiable disposition of the marsha., 
and by the lively interest with which he inmiired 
concerning the state of their country, carried home 
with them a high idea of his acute, comprehensive 
mind, and profound gratitude for his favors. The 
influence of these officers and their families con¬ 
tributed not a little to the election of the marshal 
as Crown-Prince of Sweden at the diet of Oerebro, 
in 1810. 

The opinion which has prevailed that the objqct 
of the Swedes in electing a French marshal w^ 
to flatter Napoleon, who was then all-powerful, is 
erroneous. The Swedes knew, as well as every 
one who was at all acquainted with the state of 
things at the French court, that for a long tiipe 
past the emperor could not endure Bernadotte, and 
that he was even in some respects afraid of him.. 
Napoleon neither wished nor favored the election^ 
of the Prince of Ponte Corvo as Crown-Prince of' 
Sweden. He knew the character of this man,, 
who had on several occasions openly and boldly 
opposed him, and was but too well aware that. 
Bernadotte would never stoop to the subordinate 
and degrading part of a French prefect, to which 
the emperor doomed his brothers and relatives 
whom he invested with European sovereignties. 
Experience showed that he was not mistaken, for 
he soon received the strongest proofs that his- 
former marshal had become in heart and soul a. 
Swede, and that, as might be expected of such a- 
man, he preferred the interest of the country 
which had adopted him to that of the country in. 
which he happened to be born. 

The continental system, that fixed idea of the* 
emperor, to which he sacrificed so much, and by 
which he plunged into misery and estranged wffiole 
nations, who might otherwise have been and re¬ 
mained devoted to him—the continental system waa 
the rock upon which the good understanding hith¬ 
erto kept up, apparently at least, between these 
two extraordinary men, suffered shipwreck. The; 
introduction of the continental system, required 
unconditionally by Napoleon, would have been 
a deathblow to the commerce of Sweden: the 


crown-prince wrote to this effect to the emperor,, 
and when the latter persisted in his unreasonable* 
demand, flatly refuseci to comply. I have myself 
had occasion to peruse great part of this corre¬ 
spondence, which is stamped on the part of 
poleon with the character of despotism and irri¬ 
tability; and on the part of ^e crown-prince* 
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with that of a firm, dignified resistance, of a bold, 

; noble independence, and a perfect consciousness 
of the duties which he owed to his new country. 
The emperor, in his letters, calls the crown-prince 
a traitor, a rebel; and the latter replies that he 
should deserve those names, if, unmindful of his 
oath and his engagements, he should sacrifice the 
interests of Sweden to those of France. The 
conduct of Bernadotte on this occasion was as 
prudent as that of Napoleon was impolitic. 

I have frequently heard it alleged as a ground 
of reproach against the crown-prince of Sweden, 
by Prussian officers more especially, but also by 
Swedish, that his conduct during the campaign of 
1813 was not frank and straightforward—that he 
was not to be trusted—that he let slip several op¬ 
portunities of bearing the French, and, on the 
other hand, seized every occasion to spare them, 
and that, on this account, he led his own troops, 
the Swedes, into action as little as possible. This 
imputation is not quite just. The crown-prince 
of Sweden could not have a real interest in sparing 
the French, or, to speak more correctly, Napo¬ 
leon : on the contrary, it was decidedly to his 
interest to annihilate him,—for he knew his former 
commander too well not to be thoroughly convinc¬ 
ed that if he should come off conqueror from the 
conflict for life and death, he would never forgive the 
conduct of Bernadotte, nor forego his revenge. If 
' he took the field against his countrymen without 
ardor, nay, with a certain lukewarmness, or even 
repugnance, this, in my opinion, rather redounds 
to his honor, and the more so as, from the very 
first, he communicated his view's to his allies, the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, and 
not only advised them to drive the French out of 
Germany, but insisted that there could be no 
question of peace with Napoleon while a single 
.'French soldier remained on Gennan ground. It 
is true that he strove also to persuade the two 
sovereigns not to enter France, frankly declaring 
that, though he w'as ready to cooperate in the first- 
mentioned object with all his might, he would not 
.contribute in any way to the occupation of France. 

About this period, he wrote several times, w'ith 
the knowledge of the monaichs of Russia and 
Prussia, to Napoleon, earnestly exhorting him to 
peace, strongly and clearly representing to him 
the impossibility of any long resistance in his 
situation, and accurately predicting what must 
befall him if he would not lend a hand to peace. 

, As this advice proved fruitless, Bernadotte cheer¬ 
fully and honestly assisted in clearing the German 
territory of the French. If, in so doing, he mani¬ 
fested no hatred, no personal enmity to them, this 
is as natural as the animosity of the Prussians, 
who had great outrages to revenge; and I will 
take leave to add that these latter, perhaps, con¬ 
ceived themselves authorized to censure with the 
more severity this coolness of the commander-in¬ 
chief, because they could not help recollecting that 
this was the same general who, in 1806, had 
proved to them near Halle that he was not defi¬ 
cient in energy. 

The rather remarkable supineness of the crown- 
prince at Grossbeeren, where he placed his whole 
‘Swedish corps, with the exception of the artillery, 
•which, under General Cardell, contributed materi- 
; ally to the victory, in the reserve, and would not 
. suffer it to lake part in the engagement, proceeded 
: from the motive already touched upon—his reluct¬ 
ance, unseasonably indulged, it is true, to permit 
Ihis own troops to act against the French. 


LATE KING OF SWEDEN. 

** The point,” said he, “ was to save Berlin. If 
was but just that the Prussians should fight in first 
line for their capital, and that the Swedes should 
be there to afford assistance only in case of defeat. 
Thanks to my dispositions, to the ability with 
which they were executed by the Prussian gen¬ 
erals, and to the enthusiasm and valor of their 
troops, that assistance was not necessary.” 

These sentiments I have heard Charles John 
himself express more than once, if not in the same 
w'ords, yet in others of precisely the same signifi¬ 
cation. Afler the battle of Leipzig, the crown- 
prince separated from the allies, operated with his 
army against the Danes, and subsequently against 
the French in Belgium; and, adhering to his prin¬ 
ciple, halted his Swedish corps on the French 
frontier, which he would not allow it to cross. 

Bernadotte’s way of living was extremely sim¬ 
ple. To his established habit of temperance, he 
owed the astonishing conservation of his person and 
his robust health, very often, indeed generally, 
he passed great part of the forenoon in bed, where, 
however, from eight o’clock, he gave audience and 
transacted business. About two, he generally 
rode out in fine weather, and frequently repaired 
to his favorite retreat, the elegant little palace of 
Rosendal, built by himself, in the park, and taste¬ 
fully fitted up and furnished, where he sometimes 
dined. He rarely visited the table of the queen, 
who regularly dines with the gentlemen and ladies 
in attendance on her. In general, the king dined 
in company with only two or three men, courtiers 
of distinction, high officers of stale, scholars, for¬ 
eigners, or other interesting persons, with whoni 
he wished to converse. He seldom went to the 
theatre, chiefly because he w’as not sufficiently 
conversant with the Swedish language. The last 
hours of the day he spent either in writing, or in 
the family circle. 

With pleasure and with just pride, the thoughts 
of Charles John dwelt upon his earlier career, and 
he frequently spoke with fondness of the time 
when he held the very lowest military ranks. 

Lorsque j’dtais sergeant,” or, “A cette 4poque 
je venais d’etre nommd officier,”—were expres¬ 
sions which I have often heard him use. He had 
an astonishing memory for old comrades and ac¬ 
quaintance, and when I was first introduced to 
him, I had to give him all the information I could 
concerning a great number of his old companions 
in arms. On many of them, who fell into dis¬ 
tress, he conferred substantial favors, but be 
adopted the i^rudent resolution not to permit any 
of them to come to Sweden. On this point be 
has been so consistent that he had about him but a 
single Frenchman, his foster-brother, General 
Camps, and that, as far as I know, none of his 
relations, who are people of good property, ever 
came to Sweden. Had not the king adhered so 
firmly to this principle, a great number of French¬ 
men, dissatisfied with the government of the elder 
branch of the house of Bourbon, would gradually 
have found their way to Sweden to importune 
their former general with applications for appoint- 
ments, the granting of which would have been 
mortifying to the Swedes. 

Though the king, as I have already observed, 
generally lay long abed, he was attentive to his 
health, rarely rode on horseback, scarcely ever 
went a-hunting, and in general exposed himself to 
as little fatigue as possible, still he could, upon 
occasion, in spite of his age, endure more than 
oven the younger of his attendants liked to eacoon- 
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ter. In great manoeuvres, I have seen the king 
for several successive days, passing eight or 
ten hours on horseback, and distinguished by his 
noble military bearing, and the great simplicity of 
his dress, among the brilliant uniforms of his 
numerous staff. His frequent iourneys to Norway 
were often performed with the utmost celerity, 
in winter, in the most intense cold, and on roads 
which in that season are not always the best. 

I shall here introduce one trait from Berna- 
dotte^s life, which does him great honor, and 
attests as well his integrity as his powers of per¬ 
suasion, and the influence which he always exer¬ 
cised upon those around him. At the breaking out 
of the revolution in 1789, Bernadotte had recently 
been appointed sergeant by his captain. This 
captain, a native of the same province as himself, 
and who wished him well, had often reproved him 
for his fondness for the revolutionary ideas which 
were gradually gaining ground, assuring him that 
they could not lead to any good ; and declaring 
that he was “ une mauvaise tete,” and, in spite of 
his superior education and acquirements, he would 
come to nothing. When the troubles actually 
commenced, and order and discipline were banish¬ 
ed from the army, several regiments deposed their 
officers, or refused to obey them, and elected 
others out of their own midst. The regiment to 
which Bernadotte belonged followed this example, 
arrested its colonel and its officers, and unani¬ 
mously chose sergeant Bernadotte for its com¬ 
mander. 

Having accepted this new dignity, he assembled 
the regiment and thanked his comrades for their 
confidence, of which, he said, he felt and would 
prove himself worthy. 

“Above all,” he thus concluded his speech, “ I 
must impress it upon you, that without discipline 
no military body can subsist, and if I am to com¬ 
mand you, and to operate efficiently for your wel¬ 
fare, you must promise me absolute, implicit obe¬ 
dience.” 

“ That we will,” cried the men, with one voice. 

“It follows of course then,” resumed the ser¬ 
geant-colonel, “ that whoever does not instantly ] 
obey my orders, shall be punished according to the 
laws of war. Do you swear this 

“ We swear it!” responded the soldiers. 

Bernadotte immediately took a company—^the 
one to which he belonged, and on which he could 
reckon implicitly—put himself at its head, led it to 
the prison, and brought out the officers, with whom 
he proceeded to the front of the still assembled 
regiment. 

“ Soldiers,” said he, taking the hand of the 
colonel, “you have, of your own accord, conferred 
on me the command over you, and sworn obedi¬ 
ence to me; I now command you to recognize 
again your former colonel and officers. Let us not 
disgrace a good cause by rebellion and disorder. 
My command is at an end—I resign it to our for¬ 
mer chief.” 

The latter, however, had seen too much, and 
was too well informed of what was going on in 
Paris, and throughout all France, to accept the 
proffered command again. He declined it, and 
with most of the officers quitted the regiment, of 
which Bernadotte then assumed the command. 

In process of time, when he came as Marshal of 
France and Prince of Ponte-Corvo to Anspach, he 
there met with his former captain, who had emi¬ 
grated and made that place his residence. He re¬ 
ceived him with great cordiality, offered him his 


services, invited him to his table, and introduced 
him to his officers as his old chief, by whom he had 
been made subaltern. 

“ Vous voyez,” said he to him, smiling, “ que, 
malgrd ma mauvaise tete, et vos predictions, je n’ai 
pas trop mal fait mon chemin.” 

But, notwithstanding his good-nature and amia¬ 
ble disposition, Bernadotte knew perfectly well 
how to refuse importunate petitioners in an indirect 
way. After he had become marshal, he had an 
aide-de-camp, who had done him good service, but 
for which he had already been rewarded with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel and the cross of the le¬ 
gion of honor. Not content, however, he seized 
every opportunity to urge his chief to propose him 
for colonel. One evening, after this officer had, 
even in the presence of his comrades, taken the 
liberty to make palpable allusions to unrequited 
services, slow promotion, and the like, the marshal 
related the following apologue : 

“ When I was still a subaltern, I once went with 
some of ray comrades to see the performances of a 
company of dogs. I was delighted, and still more 
astonished at the dexterity of these animals, and 
asked the proprietor how he contrived to bring his 
pupils into such admirable training. 

“ ‘ If,’ said he, ‘ you will come to-raorrow' about 
noon, you will comprehend at once my system of 
education ; it is extremely simple.’ 

“ I did not fail to attend at the appointed hour, 
and the master began with one of the older dogs, 
and which was already trained, but which, it 
seemed, needed another lesson. Showing to the 
animal a large tempting piece of meat, he held it 
up in his hand ; the dog danced capitally, and did 
all that was required of him. When this had con¬ 
tinued for some time, I begged the man not to make 
the docile brute wait any longer for his reward, 
and to give him the meat. 

“ ‘ Oh, no! not yet,’ he replied ; ‘ you don’t 
understand it. So long as I show the dog the 
meat, he works hard in the hope of getting it; but 
as soon as he has attained the object of his wishes, 
he flings himself down, and will not stir without 
driving.’ ” 

The greatest and cleverest of men have their 
weaknesses. Peter the Great could not touch a 
lizard; Marshal Saxe almost swooned if a cat 
came too near him; and it is well known that 
King Gustavus Adolphus had a particular antipa¬ 
thy to spiders. Charles John is said to have felt 
an invincible repugnance to dogs, partly arising 
from the circumstance that a friend of his died 


from the bite of a mad dog, and partly from his 
having seen, on the field of battle, the corpse of an¬ 
other friend torn in pieces by dogs, among which 
was the deceased officer’s own dog. Whether this 
is true or not, I cannot tell; but the king’s aver¬ 
sion to dogs was well known at court. The 
crown-prince had a very beautiful hound, which 
had been trained, as soon as the king was seen at 
a distance, or whenever he heard the words, “ The 
king is coming,” to run away; or, if this was not 
possible, to hide himself under the furniture, where 
he lay quiet while the king remained in the room. 

Several biographical accounts of Charles John 
have appeared, some of which, especially that by 
Touchard Lafosse, though considered somewhat 
romantic, is said to be tolerably faithful. It is, 
however, to be hoped that the memoirs of this re¬ 


markable man, which he is reported to have dic¬ 
tated to one of his orderly officers, will be given to 
the public. They must furnish the most interest- 
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ing elucidations of many still dark points in the 
history of the directory, the consulate, and the 
empire. 

The private life of Charles John, as husband 
and father was irreproachable. Even busy fame, 
with her thousand tongues, has nothing but good 
to relate, and the chronique scandaleuse is silent. 
Particularly praiseworthy was his behavior towards 
his adoptive parents, Charles XIII. and his con¬ 
sort, born Princess of Holstein, the latter of 
whom, it is said, could not endure him. The 
crown-prince has the reputation of having uni¬ 
formly paid them all the attentions of a dutiful son, 
and all the respect of an obedient subject; and of 
having always spoken of his adoptive father with 
reverence and affection. 

If the king was an imposing character, as well on 
account of the glory which he had acquired, and the 
grand recollections attached to his person, as on 
account of that person itself, you can scarcely meet 
with a handsomer and more interesting couple in 
every respect, than his son, the present king, and 
his consort. King Oscar combines expressive 
features, of extraordinary beauty, with a fine manly 
figure. His eyes are of that dark black, which a 
French lady once described as “ des yeux de 
vdlours noir dord de feu and their looks attest 
superior understanding, firmness and resolution, 
united with a kindliness which there is no mistak¬ 
ing. In a certain respect, the character of Oscar 
may be better suited to the Swedes than that of 
his father. The chief fault found with the latter 
is, that he always promised more than he could or 
meant to perform. In his desire to render himself 
beloved, and to satisfy everybody, it happened not 
unfrequently that he granted petitions, though he 
well knew that the thing was impossible in the 
execution. Hence arose many disappointments, 
much ill blood, and want of confidence in the royal 
word. Oscar, on the other hand, has hitherto pro¬ 
mised but little, and rarely : he listened to people 
quietly and sympathizingly, investigated their 
rights, their claims, and the greater or less proba¬ 
bility of the success of their efforts and wishes, 
frankly expressed his opinion on the subject, 
assisted when it was in his power, but took good 
care not to excite false hopes. For the rest, Os¬ 
car, as a member of the council of state, as com¬ 
manding general, as chief of the artillery, and high 
admiral, has always proved himself an efficient 
man of business, an accomplished oflicer, a just 
and paternal chief. He is beloved by the people, 
the army and the fleet; and it is alleged that the 
frequent manifestations of this love and attachment 
were rather displeasing to his predecessor, and 
that this was the real cause why the prince had 
recently withdrawn from almost all business, and 
relinquished almost all direct influence, in order to 
occupy himself with the sciences, tlie fine arts, and 
the education of his highly-gifted children. In the 
opinion of all who know him, an opinion to which 
I cheerfully subscribe, Oscar most be numbered 
among the most distinguished sovereigns of Eu¬ 
rope. With a lively sense for all that is good and 
true, with calm manly courage, with a sincere 
aspiration to what is excellent, he unites a highly 
cultivated mind and strong natural talents. He is 
said to be, in particular, a clever mathematician 
and a good astronomer, and I have m 3 rself often 
had occasion to admire his abilities as a musician 
and composer. 

“ Quel dommage,” once exclaimed an old 
French lady, when I was describing Prince Oscar 


to her, ** quel dommage, que tout eela ne soit pas 
Id^rae !*’ 

The present queen, a daughter of the noble duke 
of Leuchtenberg, not only surpasses the ladies of 
the court in beauty and grace, but sets them a 
pattern of every female virtue. She has hitherto 
abstained from all influence, immediate or mediate, 
on public affairs. For the rest, amiableness is in¬ 
nate and inherent in the whole family of Leuchten¬ 
berg. With all the most amiable traits of French 
mind, ** solide dans le serieux, et charmant dans 
Ics bagatelles,** the members of this house com¬ 
bine the noblest and most valuable qualities of the 
German national character; and they have thereby 
acquired, wherever Providence has called them, 
the attachment of their subjects, or the love of 
those around them. 

From Miss Barrelt’s Pooms. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN’s NEST. 

So the dreams depart, 

So the fading phantoms flee. 

And the dliarp reality 
Now must act its pari 

Wbstwood’s “ Bbads fbom a Rosast.** 

Little Ellie sits alone 
Mid the beeches of a meadow, 

By a stream-side, on the grass; 

And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow, 

On her shining hair and face. 

She has thrown her bonnet by; 

And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water’s flow— 

Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 

While she rocketh to and fro. 

Little Ellie sits alone,— 

And the smile, she sofUy useth. 

Fills the silence like a speech ; 

While she thinks what shall be done,— 

And the sweetest pleasure, chooseth. 

For her future within reach ! 

Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooseth....“ I will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds! 

He shall love me without guile; 

And to him I will discover 
That swan*B nest among the reeds. 

**And the steed shall be red-roan. 

And the lover shall be noble, 

With an eye that takes the breath,— 

And the lute he plays upon, 

Shall strike ladies into trouble, 

As his sword strikes men to death. 

‘‘And the steed, it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure, 

And the mane shall swim Uie wind! 

And the hoofs, along the sod, 

Shall flash onwa^ in a pleasure, 

Till the shepherds look behind. 

“ But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides tn, 

When he gazes in my face! 

He will 8ay,‘ O Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in; 

And 1 kneel here for thy grace.* 

“ Then, ay then—^he shall kned low,— 

With the redroan steed saesr him ^ 
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Which shall seem to understand— 

Till I answer,* Rise and no! 

For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand/ 

“ Then he will arise so pale, 

I shall feel my own lips tremble 
With a yes I must not say,— 

Nathless, maiden-brave, ‘ Farewell,’ 

I will utter and dissemble— 

‘ Light to-morrow, with to-day.* 

** Then he will ride through the hills. 

To the wide world past the river, 

There to put away all wrong! 

To make straight distorted wills,— 

And to empty the broad quiver 
Which the wicked bear along. 

“ Three times shall a young fool-page 
Swim the stream, and climb the mountain. 
And kneel down beside my feet— 

* Lo! my master sends this gage. 

Lady, for thy pity’s counting! 

What wilt thou exchange for it?* 

• 

** The first time, I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon,— 

And the second time a glove ! 

But the third time—may bend 
From my pride, and answer—* Pardon— 

If he comes to take my love.’ 

“ Then the young foot-page will run— 
Then my lover will ride faster. 

Till he kneeleth at my knee ! 

* I am a duke’s eldest son ! 

Thousand serfs do call me master,— 

But, O Love, I love but thee /’ 

He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover, 

Through the crowds that praise his deeds ! 
And, w’hen soul-tied by one troth, 

Unto him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the weeds.” 

Little Elbe, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gaily,— 

Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe— 

And went homeward round a mile. 

Just to see, as she did daily, • 

What more eggs were with the two. 

Pushing through the elm-tree copse 
Winding by the stream, light-hearted. 

Where the osier pathway leads— 

Past the boughs she stoops—and stops ! 

Lo! the wild swan had deserted— 

And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 

Ellie went home sad and slow ! 

If she found the lover ever, 

With his red-roan steed of steeds, 

Sooth I know not! but I know 
She could show him never—never. 

That swan’s nest among the reeds! 


ScHOOLMASTBRs IN SCOTLAND. —At)arliamentary 
return has been published, showing the number of 
schoolmasters in Scotland who have vacated their 
berths in consequence of the last secession. The 
amount is stated to be ninety-two, and several are 
under suspension for having joined the secedeis. 


Commemoration of Purcell. —^Thursday the 
annual commemoration of the greatest of English 
musicians was held, in the usual manner, by the 
society which bears his name. The morning ser¬ 
vice at Westminster Abbey consisted entirely of 
his music, the choir of the Abbey being strength¬ 
ened by the professional members of the society. 
It consisted of the Benedicite^ the Magnificat^ the 
chant to the Psalms, and tw'o anthems, one of 
which, ” O God, thou hast cast me out,” is among 
the noblest of his sacred compositions. The effect 
of this music, sung by between thirty and forty 
thoroughly trained voices, was in the highest de¬ 
gree g^and and solemn. The Abbey was crowded, 
as it always is when this fine performance of Pur¬ 
cell’s music takes place. In the evening there 
was a meeting in Gresham College, assembled by 
Professor Taylor, who is the president of the 
Purcell Society, when a most interesting selection 
from Purcell’s secular compositions was performed. 

Recreation for the Working Classes. —The 
Duke of Norfolk has promised, on the expiration 
of a few leases, to give up fifty acres of his land 
for a pleasure ground, for the recreation of the 
people of Sheffield. In Birmingham the question 
has already been discussed in the towm council, 
and the great advantage and benefit of public parks 
unanimously affirmed. That body has opened a 
communication with government, for tbe purpose 
of obtaining a grant towards providing the public 
walks, which, in Birmingham, with its 230,000 
inhabitants, are felt to be imperatively needed. 

Presence op Mind. —It is the custom on the 
coast of Normandy, near Caen, to raise the sear 
weed from the shore to the land by means of a 
crane, with ropes and pulleys to haul up the bas¬ 
kets ffiled with it by persons from below. The 
Journal de Caen relates, that a few days ago some 
men thus employed at Benouville, near that town, 
found that there was at the end of their line a 
much greater weight than usual, and were terror- 
struck when at last they found, not a load of 
weed, but the wife of one of them. In a very few 
minutes she was safely placed on terra firma^ and 
able to relate that, when the men ashore began to 
haul, the hook caught her petticoats, instead of 
the basket, and she became unable to release her¬ 
self. Preserving her presence of mind, she caught 
the rope with her hands, and, though big with 
child, held a firm grasp, keeping herself from 
striking the abutments of the cliff with her feet, 
and thus made her ascent to upwards of 200 yards 
above the sea, without any material injury. 

Dr. Lambe, now in his 80th year, states that he 
has lived on a purely vegetable diet since 1804, 
and has brought up a large family on the same 
plan with success .—Medical Times. 

Mogador. —The town of Mogador is built upon 
a small arm of land jutting into the sea, and in 
high tides is nearly surrounded by water. The 
island of Mogador facing the town is about a mile 
in circumference, and possesses what is called a 
“ strong castle.” The port is between the town 
and the island, and from tbe shallowness of the 
water only admits vessels of moderate tonnage; 
hence, we suppose, the reason of the Prince de 
Joinville taking possession of the island. Mogar 
dor is walled round, but the defences are of too 
ancient a date to withstand the effects of modem 
gunnery. The town is abont 123 miles west by 
south from Morocco. 
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THE EXECUTION OF HONTBOSE. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 

The most poetical chronicler would find it im¬ 
possible to render the incidents of Montrose’s bril¬ 
liant career more picturesque than the reality. 
Among the devoted champions who, during the 
wildest and most stormy period of our history, 
maintained the cause of Church and King, “ the 
Great Marquis” undoubtedly is entitled to the 
foremost place. Even party malevolence, by no 
means extinct at the present day, has been unable 
to detract from the eulogy pronounced upon him 
by the famous Cardinal de Retz, the friend of 
Cond^ and Turenne, when he thus summed up 
his character :—” Montrose, a Scottish nobleman, 
head of the house of Grahame—the only man in 
the world that has ever realized to me the ideas of 
certain heroes, whom we now discover nowhere 
but in the Lives of Plutarch—has sustained in his 
qwn country the cause of the king his master, with 
a greatness of soul that has not found its equal in 
our age.” 

But the success of the victorious leader and 
patriot, is almost thrown into the shade by the 
noble magnanimity and Christian heroism of the 
man in the hour of defeat and death. It is impos¬ 
sible now to obliterate the darkest page of Scot¬ 
tish history, which we owe to the vindictive cruelty 
of the Covenanters—a party venal in principle, 
pusillanimous in action, and more than dastardly 
in their revenge; but we can peruse it with the 
less disgust, since that very savage spirit which 
planned the woful scenes connected with the final 
tragedy of Montrose, has served to exhibit to the 
world, in all time to come, the character of the 
martyred nobleman in by far its loftiest light. 

There is no ingredient of fiction in the historical 
incidents recorded in the following ballad. The 
indignities that were heaped upon Montrose during 
his procession through Edinburgh, his appearance 
before the Estates, and his last passage to the 
scaffold, as well as his undaunted bearing, have all 
been spoken to by eye-witnesses of the scene. 
A graphic and vivid sketch of the whole will be 
found in Mr. Mark Napier’s volume, ” The Life 
and Times of Montrose’^—a work as chivalrous in 
its tone as the Chronicles of Froissart, and abound¬ 
ing in original and most interesting materials; but, 
in order to satisfy all scruple, the authorities for 
each fact are given in the shape of notes. The 
ballad may be considered as a narrative of the 
transactions, related by an aged Highlander, who 
had followed Montrose throughout his campaigns, 
to his grandson, shortly before the splendid victory 
of Killiecrankie:— 

I. 

Come hither, Evan Cameron, 

Come stand beside my knee— 

I hear the river roaring down 
Towards the wintry sea. 

There’s shouting on the mountain side. 

There’s war within the blast— 

Old faces look upon me, 

Old forms go trooping past. 

I hear the pibroch wailing 
Amidst the din of fight. 

And my old spirit wakes again 
Upon the verge of night! 

II. 

*T was I that led the Highland host 
Through wild Lochaber’s snows. 


What time the plaided clans came down 
To battle with Montrose. 

I’ve told thee how the Southrons fell 
Beneath the broad claymore. 

And how we smote the Campbell clan 
By Inverlochy’s shore. 

I’ve told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And tamed the Lindsays’ pride ; 

But never have I told thee yet 
How the Great Marquis died! 

III. 

A traitor sold him to his foes ;* 

O deed of deathles shame ! 

I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet 
With one of Assynt’s name— 

Be it upon the mountain’s side, 

Or yet within the glen, 

Stand he in martial gear alone, 

Or back’d by armed men— 

Face him, as thou would’st face the man 
Who wrong’d thy sire’s renown; 
Remember of what blood thou art, 

And strike the cailifi' down ! 

• IV. 

They brought him to the Watergatef 
Hard bound with hempen span. 

As though they held a lion there. 

And not a fenceless man. 

They set him high upon a cart— 

The hangman rode below— 

They drew his hands behind his back, 

And bared his lordly brow. 

Then, as a hound is slipp’d from leash. 

They cheer’d the common throng. 

And blew the note with yell and shout. 

And bade him pass along. 

♦ " The contemporary historian of the Elarls of Suth¬ 
erland records, that (after the defeat of Inverrarron) 
Montrose and Kinnoull ‘ wandered up the river KyJe the 
whole ensuinc night, and the next day, and the third 
day also, without any food or sustenance, and at last 
came within the country of Assynt. The Earl of Kin- 
noull. being faint for lack of meat, and not able to travel 
any further, was left there among the mountains, where 
it was supposed he TCrished. Montrose had almost 
famished, but that he fortuned in bis misery to light upon 
a small cottage in that wilderness, where he was supplied 
with some milk and bread.* Not even the iron frame of 
Montrose could endure a prolonged existence under such 
circumstances. He gave himself up to Macleod of As¬ 
synt, a former adterent, from whom he had reason to 
expect assistance in consideration of that circumstance, 
and, indeed, from the dictates of honorable feeling and 
common humanity. As the Argyle faction had sold the 
king, so this Highlander rendered his otvn name infa¬ 
mous by selling the hero to the Covenanters, for which 
‘duty to the public’ he was rewarded with four hundred 
bolls of meal.”— Napier’s JJfe of Monirote. 

t“ Friday^ \ 7th May .—Act ordaining James Grahame 
to be brought from the Watergate on a cart, bareheaded, 
the hangman in his livery, covered, riding on the horse 
that draws the cart—the prisoner to be bound to the cait 
with a rope—to the Tolbooih of Edinbnrgb, and from 
thence to be brought to the Parliament House, and there, 
in the place of delinquents, on his knees, to receive his 
sentence—viz., to be hanged on ambbel at the cross of 
EMinburgh, with his book and declaration tied on a rope 
about his neck, and there to hang for the space of thm 
hours until he be dead; and thei’eafier to be cut down bv 
the hangman, his head, hands, and legs to be cut oS^ and 
distributed as follows—viz.. His head to be afiixed on an 
iron pin, and on the pinnacle of the west gravel of 
the new prison of Edinburgh; one hand to be set on the 
port of Perth, the other on the port of Stirling; one leg 
and foot on the port of Aberdeen, the other on the port of 
Glasgow. If at his death penitent, and relaxed from ex- 
communication, then the trunk of his body to be interred, 
by pioneers, in the Greyfriars ; otherwise, to be interred in 
the Boroughmuir, by the banyan’s men, under the gal¬ 
lows.’*—BALroua’s Note* q/'J’ariiaJiien#, 
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V. 

It would have made a braye man’s heart 
Grow sad and sick that day, 

To watch the keen malignant eyes 
Bent down on that array. 

There stood the Whig west-country lords 
In balcony and bow, 

There sat their gaunt and wither’d dames. 
And their daughters all a-row; 

And every open window 
Was full as full might be. 

With black-robed Covenanting carles. 

That goodly sport to see! 

VI. 

But when he came, though pale and wan, 

He look’d so great and high,* 

So noble was his manly front. 

So calm his steadfast eye;— 

The rabble rout forbore to shout, 

And each man held his breath. 

For well they knew the hero’s soul 
Was face to face with death. 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept. 

And some that came to scoff at him. 

Now turn’d aside and wept. 

VII. 

But onwards—always onwards. 

In silence and in gloom. 

The dreary pageant labor’d. 

Till it reach’d the house of doom: 

But first a woman’s voice was heard 
In jeer and laughter loud,f 
And an angry cry and a hiss arose 
From the heart of the tossing crowd : 
Then, as the Graeme look’d upwards, 

He caught the ugly smile 
Of him who sold his king for gold— 

The master-fiend Argyle! 

VIII. 

The Marquis gazed a moment. 

And nothing did he say. 

But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale. 
And he turn’d his eyes away. 

The painted harlot at bis side. 

She shook through every limb. 

For a roar like thunder swept the street, 

It is needless to remark that this inhuman sentence 
wu executed to the letter. lu order that the exposure 
might he more complete, the cart was constructed with a 
hi A chair in the centre, having holes behind, through 
which the ropes that fastened nim were drawn. The 
author of the Wigton Papers^ recently published by the 
Haitland Club, says, “ the reason of hissing tied to the 
cart was in hope that the people would have stoned him, 
and that he might not be able by bis hands to save his 
face.** His hat was then pulled off by the hangman, and 
the procession commenced. 

♦ “ In all the way, there appeared in him such majesty, 
courage, modesty—and even somewhat more than nat¬ 
ural—that those common women who had lost their hus¬ 
bands and children in his wars, and who were hired to 
stone him, were upon the sight of him so astonished and 
moved, that their intended curses turned into tears and 
prayers; so that next day cM the ministera preached 
Qgainsl them for not atoning and reviling him /*— Wig- 
ton Papera. 

t “ It is remarkable, that of the many thousand behold¬ 
ers, the Lady JeanOordon. Countess of Haddington, did 
(alone) publicly insult ana laugh at him; which being 
TOrceivea by a gentleman in the street, he cried up to 
her, that it became her better to sit upon the cart for her 
adulteries.”— Wigton P^era. This infamous woman 
was the third dau^ter of Huntly, and the niece of Argyle. 
It will hardly be credited that she was the sister of that 
gallant Lord Gordon, who fell fighting by the side of 
Sfontrose, only five years before, at the battle of Aldford 1 


And hands were clench’d at him. 

And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, 

Back, coward, from thy place! 

For seven long years thou hast not dared 
To look him in the face.”* 


IX. 

Had I been there with sword in band 
And fifty Camerons by, 

That day through high Dunedin’s streets 
Had peal’d the slogan cry. 

Not all their troops of trampling horse. 

Nor might of maildd men— 

Not all the rebels in the south 
Had borne us backwards then ! 

Once more his foot on Highland heath 
Had stepp’d as free as air, 

Or I, and all who bore my name. 

Been laid around him there ! 

X. 

It might not be. They placed him next 
Within the solemn hall. 

Where once the Scottish kings were throned 
Amidst their nobles all. 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 
On that polluted floor. 

And peijured traitors fill’d the place 
Where good men sate before. 

With savage glee came Warristoun f 
To read the murderous doom. 

And then uprose the great Montrose 
In the middle of the room. 


XI. 


“ Now by my faith as belted knight, 

And by the name I bear, 

And by the red Saint Andrew’s cross 
That waves above us there— 

Ay, by a greater, mightier oath— 

And oh, that such should be !— 

By that dark stream of royal blood 
That lies ’twixt you and me— 

I have not sought in battle field 
A wreath of such renown. 

Nor dared I hope, on my dying day, 

To win the martyr’s crown! 

♦ “ The Lord Lorn and his new lady were also sitting 
on a balcony, joyful spectators; and the cart being stopt 
when it came before toe lodging where the Chancellor, 
Argyle. and Warristoun sat—that they might have time 
to msuit—he, suspecting the business, turned his face 
towards them, whereupon they presently crept in at the 
windows; which being perceived by an Englishman, he 
cried up, it was no wonder they started aside at his look, 
for they durst not look him in the face these seven years 
bygone. ”— Wigton Papera. 

T Archibald Johnston of Warristoun. This man, who 
was the inveterate enemy of Montrose^ and who carried 
the most selfish spirit into every intrigue of his party, 
received the punishment of his treasons about ^even 
years afterwards. It may be instructive to learn how he 
met his doom. The following extract is from the MSS. 
of Sir Gteorge Mackenzie:—“The Chancellor and others 
waited to examine him; he fell upon his face, roaring, 
and with tears entreated they would pity a poor creature 
who had forgot all that was in the Bible. This moved, 
all the spectators with a deep melancholy; and the- 
Chancellor, reflecting upon the man*s great parts, former- 
esteem, ana the great snare he had in all the late revoln- 
tions, could not deny some tears to the frailty of silly 
mankind. At his examination, he pretended he bad lost 
so much blood by the unskillfulness of his chirurgeons, 
that he had lost nis memory with his blood; and I really 
believe that his courage had been drawn out with it. 
Within a few days he was brought before the parliament,, 
where he discovered nothing but much weakness, run¬ 
ning up and down upon his Icuees, begging mercy; hot', 
the parliament ordained his former sentence to be pint to • 
execution, and accordingly he was executed at the cross* 
of Edinburgh.** 
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XII. 

“ There is a chamber far away 
Where sleep the g’ood and brave, 

But a better place ye have named for me 
Than by my father’s grave. 

For truth and right, ’gainst treason’s might, 
This hand has always striven 
And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of earth and heaven. 

Then nail my head on yonder tower— 

Give every town a limb—- 
And God who made shall gather them.— 

I go from you to Him !” • 


XVI. 

He mounted up the scaSjld, 

And he lam'd him to the crowd ; 
Bat they dared not trust the people, 
So he might not speak aloud. 

But he look'd upon the heavens. 

And they were clear and blue. 

And in the liquid ether 
The eye of God shone through : 

Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill. 

As though the thunder slept within— 
All el^ was calm and still. 


XIII. 

The morning dawn’d full darkly. 

The rain came flashing down, 

And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt 
Lit up the gloomy town : 

The heavens were speaking out their wraUi, 
The fatal hour was come, 

Yet ever sounded sullenly 
The trumpet and the drum. 

There was madness on the earth below, 
And anger in the sky, 

And young and old, and rich and poor, 
Came forth to see him die. 

xiv. 

Ah, God ! That ghastly gibbet! 

How dismal’t is to see 
The great tall spectral skeleton. 

The ladder, and the tree! 

Hark! hark 1 It is the clash of arms— 
The bells begin to toll— 

He is coming ! he is coming! 

God’s mercy on his soul! 

One last long peal of thunder— 

The clouds are clear’d away, 

And the glorious sun once more looks down 
Amidst the dazzling day. 

XV. 

He is coming! he is coming ! 

Like a bridegroom from his room, f 
Came the hero from his prison 
To the scaffold and the doom. 

There was glory on his forehead. 

There was lustre in his eye, 

And he never walk’d to battle 
More proudly than to die : 

There was color in his visage, 

Though the cheeks of all were wan. 

And they marvell’d as they saw him pass. 
That great and goodly mao I 


* “ He said he was much beholden to the parliament 
for the honor they put on him; ' for,’ says he, ^ 1 think 
it a neater honor to have my head standing on the port 
of this town, for this quarrel, than to have my pictnre in 
the king’s bedchamber. I am beholden to you, that, lest 
niy loyalty should be forgotten, ye have appointed five 
pi your most eminent towns to bear witness of it to pos- 
tentv.* ”— Wigton Papers. 

t * In his downgoing from the Tolbooth to the place of 
execution, he was very richly clad in fine scarlet, laid 
over with rich silver lace, his bat in his hand, his tends 
and cnfis exceeding rich^ his delicate white gloves on his 
hai^, his stockings of incarnate silk, and his shoes with 
their ribands on his feet; and sarks provided for him 
with pearling about, above ten pund the elne. All these 
were provided for him by his friends, and a pretty cas- 
•ock put upon him, upon the scafibln, wherein he was 
hangM. To be short, nothing was here deficient to honor 
his poor carcass, more beseeming a bridegroom than 
a criminal going to the gallows.”— Nicholl’s Diary. 


IVII. 

The grim Geneva ministerB 

With anxious scowl drew near,* 

As you have seen the ravens flock 
Around the dying deer. 

He would not deign them word nor mgn, 
But alone he bent the knee. 

And veil’d his face for Christ’s dear grace 
Beneath the gallows-tree. 

Then radiant and serene he rose. 

And cast his cloak away: 

For he had u’en his latest look 
Of earth, and sun, and day. 

XVIII. 

A beam of light fell o’er him 
Like a glory round the shrivea. 

And he climb’d the lofty ladder 
As it were the path to beaveu.f 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, 
And a stunning thunder roll. 

And no man dar^ to look aloft, 

For fear was on every soul. 

There was another heavy sound, 

A bush and then a groan ; 

And darkness swept across the sky— 
The work of death was done! 


♦The Presbyterian ministers beset Montrose both m 
prison and on the scaflbld. The following extracts are 
from the diary of the Rev. Robert Traill, one of the per¬ 
sons who were appointed by the commission of the xirk 
“ to deal with him—“ By a warrant from the kirk, we 
staid a while with him about his soul’s condition. But 
we found him continuing in his old pride, and taking 
very ill what was spoken to him, saying, ‘ 1 pray yon, 
gentlemen, let me die in peace.’ It was answered, that 
he might die in true peace, being reconciled to the Lord 
and to his kirk.”—“We returnM to the commissioiv and 
did show unto them what had passed amongst us. They, 
seeing that for the present he was not desiring relaxatkA 
from his censure of exconununication, did appoint I&. 
Mui^o Law and me to attend on the morrow on the 
scaffold, at the time of his execution, that, in case he 
should desire to be relaxed from his excommunicalioiL 
we shoald be allowed to rive it unto him in the name o( 
the kirk, and to pray with Mm, and for him, that vhat u 
loosed in earth might be loosed in heaven.'^ But thw 
pioos intention, which may appear somewhat strange to 
the modem Calvinist, when the prevailing theories of 
the kirk regarding the eflicatw of aDsolation are consider, 
ed, was not destined to be fulfilled. Mr. Trail goes cm to 
say, “ But he did not at all desire to be relaxed from his 
excommunication in the name of the kirV, yea, did not 
look towards that place on the scaffold where we Hood ; 
only he drew apart some of the magistrates, and sp^e a 
while with them^ and then went up the ladder, in ^ rod 
scarlet cassock, ma very stately maimer.” 

t “ He was very earnest that he might have theliber^ 
to keep on his hat; it was denied : he requested he nti^kt 
have the privilege to kee^is cloak about him—neimOT 
could that be granted. Then, with a most imdaimted 
cour^, he went up to the top of that prodigious gibbet.” 
—“ The whole people gave a general groan; and it was 
very observable, that even those who at bis first appear- 
ance bad bitterly inveighed against him, could not now 
abstain from tears.”—Afon/roce RedioUmo, 
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Prom tbe Ath^MBOB. 

AMERICAN MANNERS AND BRITISH CRITICS. 

BY MRS. HOUSTOUN. 

Th* following extract we have carried to some 
length, because of the good sense and importance 
of the remarks which it contains. Such friendly 
and reasonable estimates are the proper antidote to 
the rancorous feelings generated by the unphilo- 
sophic statements of writers aiming at point and 
attaining vulgarity. They are the more impor¬ 
tant, because the charge against which they direct 
themselves lies, too, we are very sorry to say, at 
the door of writers of a far higher class,-^from 
whom' more thoughtful views might have been ex¬ 
pected. It is impossible to say what lamentable 
political consequences such idle throwing of paper- 
pellets may ultimately involve. Nations are never 
philoctophers in their aggregate character; and all 
history shows that national susceptibilities cannot, 
for a length of time, be played on with impunity. 
No thinking reader can fail to see that such obser¬ 
vations as follow contain more of the truth, than 
reports that put the accidental for the essential— 
a part for the whole—the merely formal for the 
fundamentally true; and we are willing to give 
oar part to the circulation of arguments that 
answer the trifling of those social phrenologists 
(so to speak) who flippantly appreciate all the 
nioral and intellectual status of a people, by the 
casual bumps ou the surface of its society of to¬ 
day:— 

** It struck me, however, that the manners of 
the Americans were deficient in that real dignity 
which consists in finding one’s own place in soci¬ 
ety and keeping it. In such a society as exists in 
America, all stations are U1 defined; nor can there 
ever be a standard of good breeding, where so 
many causes concur to render the grades of soci¬ 
ety forever fluctuating. Much, therefore, is left 
to the intuitive tact and natural good sense of each 
iiidividual; but the peculiar sensitiveness of the 
Americans renders them perhaps ill qaalified to 
manage these delicate matters well. This is par¬ 
ticularly to be remarked when they are brought in 
contact with foreigners. The American who, in 
his own country, and towards his own people, is 
courteous and polite,—neither vainglorious, nor 
apt to take offence,—^becomes in Europe, or 
amongst Europeans, (from this very want of 
knowing his station,) abrupt, rude, and ofilensively 
boastful. He lives in constant fear of transgress¬ 
ing those roles of etiquette, of which he greatly 
overrates the importance; and fearful of not being 
enonffh considered, and aiming at achieving a 
trivi^ and unworthy importance, he ceases to be 
t^e manly, independent character for which nature 
and education intended him. * * The English 
are too apt to assert as an undeniable fact, that 
‘ the Americans are un^entlemanlike ;* thus arro¬ 
gating to themselves the right of deciding upon 
manners of a whole nation. But let us ask, 
on what grounds they claim this exclusive cen^r- 
sbipt We have, I admit, set up for ourselves a 
standard of refinement, and savoir faire^ very dif¬ 
ferent from anything we are likely to meet with in 
the United States; bat does it, therefore, follow 


that^e most be right; or that, allowing that onY 
habits are more refined, there are not advantages 
in their democratic state of society, which mors 
than connterbalance those of which we are ss 
proudi • • Originality, and absence of affecta¬ 
tion, are the essential c^racteristics of American 
manners ; I speak of the gentleman of the United 
States, when in his own country. Whatever is 
original, and natural, carries with it a certain 
respectability; but directly this is lost, indiflferent 
imitations take its place, and the imitative Ameri¬ 
can, like every one else in similar circumstances, 
becomes ridiculous. The manners of the Ameri¬ 
cans in genera), however, are net bad; and it can 
only be alleged against them that they have no 
artificial manners at all. This, in our estimation, 
is a grievous fault; and it must be admitted, that 
infinite pleasure is taken by our countrymen in 
turning into ridicule the peculiarities of a people, 
of whose real excellences they are too prejudiced 
to judge impartially. That the ridicule is re¬ 
turned by the Americans, and with interest, and 
often with as much legitimate food for its exer¬ 
cise, there is no doubt. The manners and habits 
of the English differing so essentially from their 
own, are not likely to escape with impunity; and 
whilst the members of our aristocratic commi^- 
nity are laughing contemptuously at the want of 
courtly breeding displayed by the Americans, the 
latter are still less lenient to our devotion to trivial 
etiquette, and what they consider our servile adu¬ 
lation of rank and station. After all, what can be 
the motives which induce two great nations to be 
constantly attacking each other in this pherile 
way! They are on different sides of the wide 
Atlantic: surely there is room enough in the world 
for both. The hostile feeling existing between 
the countries is kept alive by the constant attacks 
of authors, many of whom are ignorant of the 
nature of really good society. These people cross 
the Atlantic, from the east and west. A clever, 
but possibly an underbred English writer, makes a 
tour of the States, sees absolutely nothing of good 
American society, and publishes a book criticising 
that of which he or she is totally unqualified to 
give an opinion. This work is then sent across 
the Atlantic, as a faithful picture of the habits and 
national characteristics of a great nation. Upon 
this, there follows sqnib after squib from either 
side. The great features of national character are 
disregarded, and the points of attack are small 
personal defects, faults of language, and coarse¬ 
ness of behavior. Animosity is excited in both 
nations—for who can deny that ridicule is harder 
to bear than abuse! * • One of the principal 
charges brought against our friends across the 
Atlantic is, that they are in the habit of boasting,, 
both of themselves and their country, in an oflbn- 
sive and indiscriminate manner. If we were not 
endowed with a considerable share of pride our- 
selvea, we should not complain so much when we 
meet with it in others ; for that which renders the 
^nity of others so insupportable, is that it wounds 
our own. The Americans are proud, and justly 
so, of their self-earned freedom, of the liberal con¬ 
stitution of their country, and of the place in the 
scale of nations in which their own exertions have 
placed them. It is unfortunate, however, that 
they cannot bear their honors meekly, but do 
injury to their own and their country’s cause, by 
their habits of exaggeration and self-praise. There 
is a want of quiet and genuine dignity about the 
American’s sense of freedom and equality. If ha 
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feels that the advantages he thus enjoys are great, 
let him value them in silence, and let their fruits 
be seen. The Americans, however, would not be 
half 80 boastful, did they feel that they were cor- 
rectly judged, and rightly appreciated by us. 
That they will be so in time, 1 have little doubt; 
but time must elapse befbre either party will be 
BofVened. It is a good, genuine brotherly hatred, 
-—the strongest of any when it once takes root, be¬ 
cause, in fraternal feuds, jealousy has always, 
more or less, a share.*’ 


RUBBISH OF EGYPT. 

Alexandriay /n/y ^4, 1844. 

One of the most remarkable features both of 
ancient and modem cities in Egypt is that vast 
accumulation of rubbish which is found in and 
around them. These accumulations about Alex¬ 
andria extend for miles, and those about Cairo 
nearly surround that city with a chain of hills 
which, here and there, exceed in height the lofti¬ 
est houses. 

In Alexandria, as far as one can judge from the 
excavations that are made in these mounds in ma¬ 
ny parts of the city, they are composed of the ruins 
of temples and houses of various epochs, while 
the hills that surround Cairo are entirely the pro¬ 
duce of that city, to which the houses by their 
rapid decay have mainly contributed. These ex¬ 
cavations are the quarries of the modern city. It 
was out of one of them that Mr. Harris obtained 
that colossal foot, now in the British Museum, and 
the late French Consul procured several interest¬ 
ing fragments, among w'hich a statue of Hero¬ 
dotus and a bronze vase were conspicuous. Every 
day, now that materials for building are in great 
reouest for the docks and fortifications, brings to 
light some fragment of antiquity of which com¬ 
monly all that is marble, such as the capitals of 
columns and fragments of statues, is broken up on 
the spot for the lime-kiln which is usually built by 
the side of the excavation; while the founda¬ 
tions of the ancient buildings are quarried into 
stones of more portable dimensions for the modem 
erections, which, like all Turkish structures, are 
not likely to hand down to very remote posterity 
the name of the founders. But with regard to 
the mounds of Cairo, there is another curious cir¬ 
cumstance, the never failing indication of an an¬ 
cient site ; and from which it would appear that 
the former, like the present inhabitants of Egypt, 
indulged largely in the luxury of vessels for cool¬ 
ing water, the fragments of which, as in the 
Monte Testaccio of Rome, form no inconsiderable 
part of their bulk. These vessels for cooling 
water are made of unglazed baked clay of an ex¬ 
tremely Mrous nature, by w'hich means, in the cli¬ 
mate of Egypt, the evaporation is abundant, and 
the water rendered excessively cool; but as these 
vessels soon lose their porosity, and not being 
available for other purposes, they furnish a regular 
contribution of a mass of imperishable material, 
which has aided considerably in the formation of 
these mounds. The most approved bottles for 
cooling water are made at Kenneh, a town in the 
Thebaid, on the east bank of the Nile. They are 
of a grayish clay color, excessively thin and po¬ 
rous, and not unfrequently elegant in form. It is 
usual in the houses of the best Levantine families 
of Egypt to impart to these bottles an agreeable 


odor, which is retained some time and innsferred 
to the water, by perfuming the inside with the 
smoke of gum mastic ; a practice which has given 
occasion to imagine that in the Thebaid was pre¬ 
served the curious art of making bottles that im¬ 
parted to the water an agreeable odor. The 
extent and elevation of these artificial hills of 
Cairo is very extraordinary. Approaching the city 
from the north-east, the traveller might knagine 
himself far in the desert many miles from any hu¬ 
man habitation, till he is close to the walls, when 
the view of the city suddenly bursts upon him like 
one of those fairy creations of the Arabian authors. 
Of late years, however, this illusion has been con¬ 
siderably marred by the establishment of wind¬ 
mills on the most elevated points. Shutting one’s 
eyes, however, to that circumstance, and the geo¬ 
logic^ structure of the hills, the efiect on the mind 
is really magical. 

To the south-west of the city, one of the 
mounds has been employed in the salutary mea¬ 
sure of filling up a lake that existed in that direc* 
tion; and still nearer to old Cairo, one is now, by 
the ^vice and contrivance of the Frank residents, 
in the process of being profitably diminished in the 
manufacture of nitre, of which ^t the earth being 
deprived, it is carried to some olive plantations in 
the neighborhood.— AtheTutum, 


Cave in Ireland. —A distressing account is 
given in the Kerry Examiner of the melancholy 
consequences of the discovery of a cave, at a place 
called Gebard, about three miles from Ballybunion, 
county Kerry. A farmer and his servant-boy pro¬ 
ceeded, on Thursday, to view the place, and en¬ 
tered as far as possible, until they reached a flag, 
when they found the air so oj^ressive that they 
instantly retraced their steps. On Saturday, about 
twelve or one o’clock, several boys entered its 
dark recess, for the purpose of exploring it, and 
having gone some distance, again returned; one 
of these boys came again in the evening, accom¬ 
panied by other persons, and, in endeavoring to 
obtain accurate information regarding this exitzr 
ordinary passage, penetrated too far into those 
chambers of death, abounding with corbonic gas, 
and there fell a victim to his temerity. The father 
of the boy, suspecting all was not right, hastened 
to discover the cause of his son not returning, in 
company with four of the bystanders, when, dread¬ 
ful to relate, they also fell a prey to the noxious 
vapors. The Rev. Mr. Enright, Catholic curate 
of the parish, who accompanied them, fortunately 
escaped from a similar fate, having been brought 
out in a most alarming condition, all but dead. 
Two of the bodies were got out in the course of 
the night. The next morning, crowds of persons 
of every age assembled, and all seemed to vie with 
each other in endeavors to recover the bodies for 
their distracted friends. At one time, five persons 
entered, four of whom had a rope fastened under 
their arms, while the fifth, a young and athletic 
man, who unfortunately neglected to use this pre¬ 
caution, after advancing some distance, fell lifeless 
to the ground. A scream issuing from the cave, 
in consequence, was the signal for pulling the 
rope, and thus were the other four saved. An¬ 
other attempt was then made, and, after much risk 
and difficulty, only tw'o more were drawn out. 
Thus, of the seven who unfortunately lost their 
lives, three still continue in their fatal cell. 
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From Hood’i Sfagazino. 

THB gambler’s LAST STAKE. 

A SCENE IN MADRID. 

In an inner room of his counting-house, which 
occupied a wing of his splendid mansion in the 
Calle Alcala, sat Don Josd Solano, one of the 
richest bankers in Madrid, ruminating with much 
self-complacency upon the profitable results of a 
recent speculation. He was interrupted in his 
meditations by the entrance of one of his clerks 
ushering in a stranger, who brought a letter of 
introduction from a banker at Mexico, with whom 
Don Josd had had occasional transactions. The 
letter stated that the bearer, the Conde de Valleja, 
was of a highly-respected family of Mexican no¬ 
bility, that he was desirous of visiting Europe, 
and more especially the country of his ancestors, 
Spain ; and it then went on to recommend him in 
the strongest terms to the Madrid banker, as one 
whose intimacy and friendship could not fail to be 
sought after by all who became acquainted with 
bis many excellent and agreeable qualities. 

The appearance of the count seemed to justify, 
as far as appearance can do, the high terms in 
which he was spoken of in this letter. He was 
about eight-and-twenty years of age, dark com- 
plexioned, with a high clear foreb^, short crisp 
curling hair, an intelligent and regular Counte¬ 
nance, and a smile of singular beauty and fascina¬ 
tion. His eyes were the only feature which could 
be pronounc^ otherwise than extremely pleasing: 
although large, black, and lustrous, they had a 
certain fixity and hardness of expression that pro¬ 
duced an unpleasant impression upon th^ beholder, 
and would, perhaps, have been more disagreeable 
had not the mellow tones of the count's voice, and 
his suavity and polish of manner, served in great 
measure to counteract the effect of this pecu¬ 
liarity. 

Doing due honor to the strong recommendation 
of his esteemed correspondent, Don Josd wel¬ 
comed the young Conde with the utmost hospi¬ 
tality, insisted on taking possession of him for the 
whole of the day, and, without allowing him to 
return to his hotel, d^ged him into the house, 
presented him to his sun and daughter, and 
charged them to use their utmost exertions to 
entertain their guest, while he himself returned to 
his occupations till dinner-time. At one o’clock 
the old banker reappeared in the sala, where he 
found Rafael and Mariquita Solano listening with 
avidity to the agreeable conversation of the count, 
who, in his rich and characteristic Mexican Span¬ 
ish, was giving them the most interesting details 
concerning the country he had recently left. The 
magnificence of Mexican scenery, the peculiarities 
of the Indian races, the georgeous vegetation and 
strange animals of the tropics, formed the subjects 
of his discourse, not a little interesting to a young 
man of three-and-twenty, and a girl of eighteen, 
who had never as yet been fifty leagues away from 
Madrid. Nor had the stranger’s conversation less 
charms for the old banker. Valleja had been at 
the Havannah; was acquainted with scenes, if not 
with persons, with which were associated some of 
Don Josd’s most agreeable reminiscences : scenes 
that he had visited in the days of his youth, w'ben 
he laid the first foundation of his princely fortune. 
To be brief; the agreeable manners and conversa¬ 
tion of the count so won upon father, son, and 
daughter, that when at nightfall he rose to take 
his leave, the banker put his house d su dispost^ 


don, and foUowed np what is usually a mem verbal 
compliment, by insisting upon Yalleja’s taking up 
his abode with him during his stay in Ma^id. 
Valleja raised many difficulties on the score of 
the inconveniences or trouble he might occasion ; 
but they were all overruled, and the contest of po¬ 
liteness terminated in the count’s accepting the 
hospitality thus cordially pressed upon him. The 
very next day he was installed in a splendid apart¬ 
ment in the bouse of Don Josd. 

Several days, even weeks, elapsed, during 
which Valleja continued to be the inmate of the 
Casa Solano. He appeared very well pleased 
with his quarters, and, on tlie other hand, hia 
hosts found no reason to regret the hospitality 
shown him. He soon became the spoiled child of 
the family; Don Josd could not make a meal with¬ 
out Valleja was there to chat with him about the 
Havannah ; Rafael was the inseparable companion 
of his walks, rides, and out-door diversions; while 
the blooming Mariquita never seemed so happy as 
when the handsome Mexican was seated beside 
her embroidery frame, conversing with her in hia 
low soft tones, or singing to the accompaniment of 
her guitar some of the wild melodies of his native 
country. Indeed, so marked were the count’s at¬ 
tentions to the young girl, and so favorably did she 
receive them, that more than one officious or well- 
meaning friend hinted to Don Josd the propriety 
of instituting some inquiry into the circumstances 
and antecedents of a man, who it seemed not imr 
probable might eventually aspire to become hia 
son-in-law. But the banker’s prepossession in fa¬ 
vor of Valleja was so strong that he gave little 
heed to these hints, contenting himself with writ¬ 
ing to bis correspondent at Mexico, expressing the 
pleasure be had had in making the count’s acquaint¬ 
ance, and receiving him as an inmate in his house; 
but without asking for any information concerning 
him. In fact, the letter Valleja had brought was 
such as to render any further inquiries nearly 
superfluous. It mentioned the count as of a 
noble and respected family, and credited him to the 
amount of ten thousand dollars, a sum of sufficient 
importance to make it presumable that his means 
were ample. 

Before Valleja had been three days at Madrid 
he had obtained bis en/rie to a house at which a 
number of idlers and fashionables were in the habit 
of meeting to play monti, the game of all others 
most fascinating to the Spaniard. Thither he used 
to repair each afternoon accompanied by Rafael 
Solano, and there he soon made himself remarked 
by his judgment in play, and by the cool indifier- 
ence with which he lost and won very considerable 
sums. For some time he was exceedingly suc¬ 
cessful. Every stake he put down double itself; 
he seemed to play with charmed money ; and the 
bankers trembled when they saw him approach the 
table, and after a glance at the state of the game, 
place a pile of golded ounces on a card, which 
almost invariably won the very next moment. 
This lasted sevei^ days, and he began to be consid¬ 
ered as invincible, when suddenly his good fortune 
deserted him, and he lost as fast, or faster, thaa 
he had previously won; so that after a fortnight 
of incessant bad luck, it was estimated by cer¬ 
tain old gamblers who had taken an interest in 
watching his proceedings, that he had lost not 
only all his winnings, but a very considerable sum 
in Edition. Rafael, who rarely played, and then 
only for small stakes, urged his friend to discon- 
I tioue a game which he found so losing ; but Val- 
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Idja laughed at his remonstrances, and treated his 
losses as trifling ones, which a single day's good 
fortune might retrieve. Gambling is scarcely 
looked upon as a vice in Spain, and young Solano 
saw nothing unusual or blamable in the count's 
indulging in his afternoon juego^ or in his losing 
his money if it so pleased him, and if he thought 
an hour or two’s excitement worth the large sums 
which it usually cost him. Indeed, the circum¬ 
stance of their visits to the gaining-room appeared 
to him so unimportant, that it never occurred to 
him to mention it to his father or sister ; and they, 
on their part, never dreamed of inquiring in what 
way the young men passed the few hours of the 
day during which they absented themselves iitmi 
their society. 

The montd-table which Valleja was in the habit 
of frequenting was situated on the third floor of a 
house in a narrow street leading out of the Calle 
Aleala, within two or three hundred yards of the 
Casa ^lano. Amongst the persons to be met 
there were many of the richest and highest in 
Madrid; generals and ministers, counts and mar¬ 
quises, ai^ even gra^ees of Spain were in the 
habit of repairing thither to while away the long 
winter evenings or the sultriness of the summer 
day; and the play was proportionate to the high 
rank and gpreat opulence of most of the players. The 
hank was held, as is customary in Spain, by the 
person who oflfered to put in the largest sum, the 
Keeper of the room bdng remunerated by a cer¬ 
tain tax upon the cards; a tax which, in this in¬ 
stance, was a heavy one, in order to compensate 
fbr the luxury displayed in the decoration and 
arrangements of the establishment. The three 
rooms were fitted up in the most costly manner; 
the walls lined with magnificent pier-glasses; the 
floor covered in winter with rich carpets, and in 
summer with the finest Indian matting; the furni¬ 
ture was of the newest French fashion. Splendid 
chandeliers hung from the ceiling; musical clocks 
stood upon the side-tables; the gilt balconies were 
filled with the rarest exotics and flowering plants. 
Two of the rooms were devoted to play ; in the 
third, ices aqd refreshments awaited the parched 
throats of the feverish gamblers. 

On a seorohing June aflernoon, about a month 
afler Valleja arrived at Madrid, the Mexican and 
Rafael left Don Josd's dwelling, and bent their 
steps in the usual direction. While ascending the 
well-worn stairs of the gaming-house, young So¬ 
lano could not forbear addressing a remonstrance 
to his friend on the subject of his losses. Al¬ 
though the count's perfect command over himself 
and his countenance made it very difficult fbr so 
young and inexperienced a man as Rafael to judge 
of what was passing in his mind, the latter, never¬ 
theless, fancied that for three or four days past 
there had been a change in his demeanor denoting 
uneasiness and anxiety. It was not that he was 
duller or more silent; on the contrary, his conver¬ 
sation was, perhaps, more brilliant and varied, his 
hugh louder and more frequent than usual, but 
there was a hollowness in the laugh, and a strained 
tone in the conversation, as if he were compelling 
himself to be gay in order to drive away painful 
thoughts—intoxicating himself with many words 
and forced merriment. Rafael attributed this to 
the annoyance caused by his heavy losses, and 
now nrg^ him to discontinue his visits to the 
montd-table, at least for a time, or until his luck 
became better. The count met the suggestion 
with a smile. 


** My dear Rafael,** cried he, gaily, “you surely 
do not suppose that the loss of a few hundred mis¬ 
erable ounces would be suflUcient to annoy me for 
a moment 1 As to abandoning play, we should be 
puzzled then to pass the idle hour or two following 
the siesta. Besides that, it amuses me. But do 
DOt make yourself uneasy; 1 shall do myself no. 
harm, and, moreover, I intend this very day to win 
back all my losings: I feel in the vein." 

“ I heai^y hope you may do as you intend,’* 
said Rafael, laughing, quite re^ured by bis 
friend’s careless manner; and, as he utter^ the 
words, the count pushed open the door and they en¬ 
tered the mont^room. 

The game was already in full activity and the 
play very high; the table strewed with the showy 
Spanish cards, on which, instead of the spades and 
diamonds familiar to most European card players, 
suns and vases, sabres and horses were depict^ in 
various and brilliant colon. An officer of the royal 
guard and a dry, snuffy old marquis held the ba^ 
which bad been very snoeessful. Large piles of 
ounces and of four and eight dollar nieces were oa 
the green cloth before them, as well an a roil of 
paper nearly treble the valse of the specie. Twen¬ 
ty or thirty playen were congregated round the 
t^le, while a few unfortunates, whose podmtn 
had already been emptied, were solaeing thenwrlven 
with their cigars, ai^ occasio nal ly indolging in an 
oath or impatient stamp of the foot when they saw 
a card come op which they would oertainW have 
backed—had they bad nx>ney so to do. Two or 
three idlers were sitting on the low sills of the long 
French windows, reading newspapers and enjoying 
the fragrance of the flowers; protected from the 
reflect^ of the opposite bouses, on which 

the sun was darting its ra^, by awsings of striped 
linen that fell from above tto windows, sad hung 
over the outside of the small semiciTColar balco¬ 
nies. 

After standing fbr a few minutes at the uhle, 
and staking a doubloon, which he instantly lost, 
Rafael Solano took np a paper and threw himself’ 
into an arm-chair, while Vdleja remained watch¬ 
ing with keen attention the various fluctuations of 
the cards. For some time be did not join the 
game, rather to the astonishment of the other 
payers, who were accustomed to see him stake his 
money, as soon as he entered the room, with an 
unhesitating boldness and confidence. Half an 
hour passed in this manner, and the presence of 
Valleja was beginning to be forgotten, when be 
suddenly drew a heavy rolean of gold from his 
pocket and placed it upon a card. The game went 
on ; Valleja lost, and with hia usual wang-froid 
saw his stake thrown into the bank. Another fol¬ 
lowed, and a third, and a fourth. In four oosp# 
he had lost three thousand dollars. Still not a 


sign of excitement or discomposure appeared upon 
the handsome countenance of the Mexican; only 
an officer who was standing by him observed, that 
a pack of the thin Spanish cards, which he had 
been holding in his hands, fell to the ground, tom 
completely in half by one violent wrench. 

The four high stakes, so boldly played and so 
rapidly lost, rivetted the observation of the ran- 
Were upon Villeja’s proceediugs. Everybody 
crowded round the table, and even the slight huzs 
of conversation that had before been heard, totally 
ceased. His attention attracted by this sudden 
stillness, Rafael rose from his chair and joined his 


friend. A glance at the increased wealth of the 
bank, and the eagerness wkh which afl seemed to 
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be awaiting Valleja'a movements, made him con¬ 
jecture what had occurred. 

You have lost,” said he to the count, ‘*aiid 
heavily, 1 fear. Come, that will do for to-day. 
Let us go.” 

“ Psha !” replied the Mexican, mere trifle, 
which you shall see me win back.” And then 
turning to the banker, who was just commencing a 
deal, 

said he, “ the king against the ace.” 

For the uninitiated in the mysteries of montd 
it may be necessary to state, that by uttering these 
words yalleja*bound himself, if an ace came up 
before a king, to pay an equal amount to that in 
the bank, as well as all the winnings of those who 
had backed the ace. If, on the other hand, the 
king won, the whole capital of the bank was his, 
as well as the stakes of those who bet against 
him. 

“Cbpo fl/ i?«y.” 

There was a general murmur of astonishment. 
The bank was the largest that had been seen in 
that room since a certain memorable night, when 
King Ferdinand himself, being out upon one 
of the nocturnal frolics in which he so much 
delighted, had come up in disguise with an offi¬ 
cer of his household, and lost a sum that had 
greatly advantaged the bankers and sorely dimin¬ 
ished the contents of his Catholic Majesty’s privy 
purse. There were at least thirty thousand dol¬ 
lars on the table in gold and paper, sad besides 
that, scarcely had the Mexican ottered the name 
of the card he favored, when, on the strength of 
his previous ill luck, some of the players ^t down 
nearly half as much more against it. The two 
bankers looked at each other: the guardsman 
shrugged his shoulders and elevated his eyebrows. 
Both movements were so slight as to be scarcely 
perceptible; but they were, nevertheless, ezeel- 
lently well observed and understood by his partner, 
the high-dried old Marquis, sitting opposite to him, 
who laid the pack of ear^ upon ffie table, their 
ffioe to the cloth, and, after placing apiece of money 
on them to prevent their being disturbed by any 
chance puff of wind, opened his gold box, and took 
a prodigious pinch of snuff. Having done this 
with much deliberation, he let his hands fall upon 
his knees, and leant back in his chair with a coun¬ 
tenance expressive of inexhaustible patience. The 
players waited for nearly a minute, but then began 
to grow impatient of the delay. At the first 
question put to the Marcmis, as to its raotive, he 
waived his hand towards Valleja. 

am waiting for the Serlor Conde,” said be. 

“ For me ?” replied Valleja. ** It is nnneoes- 
sary.” 

There were about twenty thousand dollars in 
the bank,” said the marquis, leaning forward, and 
affecting to count the rouleaus lying before him, 
** and some eight thousand staked by these gentle¬ 
men. Will your Sefloria be pleased to ^ace a 
similar sum upon the table ?” 

Several of the gamblers exchanged significant 
glances and half smiles. The rule of the game 
required the plajer who endeavored, as Valleja 
was doing, to anmhilate'the bank at one fell swoop, 
to produce a sum equal to that which he had a 
chance of canrying off. At the same time, in soci¬ 
eties like this one, where the players were all, 
more or less, known to each other,—all men of 
rank, name and fortune,—-it was not unusual to 
play this sort of decisive coup upon parole, and, if 
lost, the money was invari^y foithcoming the 
same day. 


Valleja smiled bitterly. 

** I thought 1 had been sufficiently known here,” 
said he, to be admitted to the same privilege as 
other players. Rafael,” added he, turning to his 
friend and handing him a key, ” your father’s ten 
thousand dollars have melted, but I have a packet 
of notes and current securities to considerably 
more than the needful amount, in the brass-bound 
box, in my apartment. Will you have the kind¬ 
ness to fetch them for me ? Ido not wish to inter¬ 
rupt my observation of the game.” 

” With pleasure !” replied Rafael, taking the 
key, and eager to oblige his friend. 

” And, perhaps,” continued Valleja, smiling, 
and detaining him as he was about to hasten out 
of the room, ” perhaps you will not object to tell 
these gentlemen, that, until you return with the 
money, they may take Luis Valleja’s word for the 
sum he wishes to play.” 

” Most assuredly, I will,” answered the young 
man hastily, ” and I am only sorry that the Seilor 
Marquis should have thought it advisable to put 
anything resembling a slight upon a friend of mise 
and my father’s. Gentlemen !” he continued, to 
the bankers, ” I offer you my guarantee for the 
sum Count Valleja is about to pUy.” 

The old marquis bowed his head. 

” That is quite sufficient, Don Rafiiel,” said he. 
” I have the honor of knowing you perfectly wdl. 
His Senoria, the Count Valleja, is only known to 
me as Count Valleja, and I am certain that, on re- 
flectioB, neither he nor you will blame me for 
acting as I do, when so heavy a sum is at stake.” 

Don Rafael left the room. The formal marquis 
removed the piece of money from off the pi^c, 
and took up the cards with as much dry mdif- 
ferenoe as if he were no way concerned in the re¬ 
sult of the important game that was about to he 
played. Valleja sauntered to the window, hum¬ 
ming a tune between his teeth, and stepping out, 
pushed the awning a little aside, and leaned over 
the balcony. 

The banker began to draw the cards, one after 
the other, slowly and deliberately. Nearly half 
the pack was dealt out, without a king or an ace 
appearing. The players and lookers on were 
breathless with anxiety ; the fall of a pin would 
have been audible ; the tune, which the count con¬ 
tinued to hum from his station on the balcony, was 
heard, in the stillness that reigned, as distinctly 
as though it had been thundered ont by a whole 
orchestra. Another card, and another, was drawn, 

and then-the decisive one appeared. The 

•ileoee was immediately exchanged for a tumult 
of words and exclamations. 

”Qiie es eso?” said Valleja, toining half round, 
and smelling, as he spoke, at a superb flower, 
which he h^ just plucked from one of the plants 
in the balcony. “ What’s the matter 1” 

” The ace”—said the person nearest the win- 
dowy who then paused and hesitated. 

” Well!” said Valleja, with a sneer, ” the ace 
—what then 1 It has won, I suppose.” 

” It has won.” 

^^Mu^bien, Itwas to be expected ft would, sinee 
I went on the king.” And, taming round again, 
he resumed his tune and his gaze into the street. 

^*Ha de ser rico,” said the Spaniard to another 
of the players. ” He must be rich. It would be 
difficult to take the loss of thirty thousand dollars 
more coolly than that.” 

Five minutes elapsed, during which the bankers 
were busy counting out their bank, in order to sec 
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the exact sum due to them by the unfortunate 
loser. When the jingle of money and rustle of 
paper ceased, Valleja looked round for the second 
time. 

“ How much is there, Senores?** cried he. 

“ Thirty thousand four hundred and thirty dol¬ 
lars, Senor Conde,” replied the old marquis, with 
a bow of profound respect for one who could bear 
such a loss with sU^h admirable indifference. 

“ Very good,” was the count’s answer ; “ and 
here comes the man who will pay it you.” 

Accordingly, the next minute, a hasty step was 
heard upon the stairs. All eyes were turned to 
the door, which opened, and Rafael Solano en¬ 
tered. 

“ Where is the count t” exclaimed he, in a hur¬ 
ried voice, and with a discomposed countenance. 

Again every head was turned towards the win¬ 
dow ; but the count had disappeared. At the 
same moment, from the street below, which was a 
quiet and unfrequented one, there arose an unusual 
uproar and noise of voices. The montd players 
rushed to the windows, and saw several persons 
collected round a man whom they were raising 
from the ground. His skull was frightfully frac¬ 
tured, and the pavement around sprinkled with his 
blood. Rafael and some others hurried down ; but, 
before they reached the street. Count Luis Valleja 
had expired. The gambler’s last stake had been 
his life. 

When young Solano reached his father’s house, 
and, repairing to the count’s apartment, opened the 
desk of which Valleja had given him the key, he 
found that it contained neither notes nor anything 
else of value, but merely a few worthless papers. 
Astonished at this, and, in spite of his preposses¬ 
sion in favor of the count, feeling his suspicions a 
little roused by what he could hardly consider an 
oversight, he hurried back to the montd-room, 
where his arrival served as the signal for the 
catastrophe that has been related. 

The same evening, the amount lost was paid by 
Rafael Solano into the hands of the winners. The 
following day, the body of the count was privately 
interred. 

After the lapse of a few weeks, there came a 
letter from Mexico, in reply to the one which Don 
Josd Solano had written to announce the arrival of 
Valleja. His Mexican correspondent wrote in all 
haste, anxious, if still possible, to preserve Don 
Josd from becoming the dupe of a swindler. The 
Conde de Valleja, he said, was the last and un¬ 
worthy scion of a noble and once respected family. 
From his early youth he had made himself remark¬ 
able, as well for the vices of his character, as for 
the skill with which he concealed them under a 
mask of agreeable accomplishments and fascinating 
manners. His father, dying shortly after he be¬ 
came of age, had left him the uncontrolled master 
of his fortune, which he speedily squandered; and 
when it was gone, he lived, for some time, by the 
exercise of his wits, and by preying on all who 
were sufficiently credulous to confide in him. At 
length, having exhausted every resource,—when 
no man of honor would speak to him, and no usurer 
lend him a maravedi at any rate of interest,—he 
had, by an unworthy artifice, duped the very last 
Derson who took any interest in him, out of a few 
hundred dollars, and taken ship at Vera Cruz for 
Europe. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the letter of 
credit was a forgery. 


Fighting Missionaries. —^It is a pity that Exe¬ 
ter Hall should ever be confounded with Woolwich 
Arsenal. A pity is it, that a fabric expressly 
built and dedicated to the gatherings of Christian 
charity—where she pleases to call her working 
children, the bright ones of the earth, together— 
should be made to ” smell woundily of gunpow¬ 
der.” But so, within these few days, it has been. 
A meeting of the London Missionary Society has 
been held at the hall, for the purpose of consider¬ 
ing the naughty doings of the Wench blusterers at 
Tahiti; and the means proposed to meet the wrong 
committed, was, to do further wrong. The best 
remedy for the wound was a gunpowder plaster! 
One reverend gentleman prov^ that he had been 
misplaced by fate : certes, he should have been a 
post-captain, and not a meek, black-coated preacher 
of the Christian mission,—^for, with a quickness, 
worthy of Sir Charles N^ier, he enumerated the 
English naval force oflf Tahiti, indignantly com- 
pai^ it with the force of France, on the same 
station, made a bold joke about Jack Ketch, and, 
finally, implied the necessity of sending Mr. 
Pritchard back to his consulate, with all the hubbub 
and glory of shot and gunpowder. For our own 
part, we think the lips of Christian charitr all-suf¬ 
ficient to settle the difference, and shoula be very 
loth to call in the teeth of a man-of-war. If, how¬ 
ever, the London Mission think otherwise, we 
would earnestly counsel them to address them¬ 
selves to Captain Warner, whoso secret is still in 
the market, and who, doubtless, if only to spite 
Peel and the other unbelievers, would be very 
happy to treat with the peace-loving men of Exe¬ 
ter Hall for a reasonable remuneration. Thus, 
with the London Mission, possessed of Warner’s 
secret, they might disseminate practical benevo¬ 
lence by means of the long range, and insinuate 
true Christianity among the heathen by the in¬ 
visible shell.— Punch, 


Democracy and Judicial Dependence. —^Thene 
is no point upon which the advance of democ¬ 
racy has been more felt than in the diminution 
of judicial independence; and there is no principle 
which, if unchecked, is more likely to prove fatal, 
not merely to ^od government, but to the cohesion 
of society. Formerly, in Philadelphia, judges 
were appointed during good behavior; it is now 
only for a term of years; and the same is, I believe, 
the case in all the other states: in some, the office 
has been made directly elective, and in a few, even 
annually changeable. The inadequacy, too, of the 
judge’s salaries is very prejudicial to the compo¬ 
sition of the bench. It is impossible to expect 
first-rate lawyers to give up their business for such 
a paltry remuneration as is allowed in almost all 
the states. A gentleman, belonging to the Mary¬ 
land bar, told me one or two curious anecdotes 
illustrative of this. One of the judges lately de¬ 
scended firom the bench, and accepted the situation 
of clerk in his own court! a situation in the gift of 
himself and his brother justices: his own salary 
had been 2,600 dollars a year, that of the clerk 
whom he succeeded, amonnted, with fees, to 5,000 
dollars. The la^e chief justice of New Hampshire, 
whose salary was 1,300 dollars a year, has also 
left his post to become superintendent of one of the 
Lowell factories. When such is the emolument and 
dignity of the judicial office, it is only astonishing 
that it has not fallen into utter contempt, or become, 
as in Russia, a recognized system of bribery. 

Godley's Letters from Amerkeu 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 

A SPANISH CRIMINAL CASH. 

During that unnatural war which a few vears 
since drenched great part of Spain with blood, and 
the effects of which were but too severely felt in 
the city of Malaga, an extraordinary sensation was 
excited there by an event wholly unconnected with 
political or party animosities. It would be unjust 
to take a detached fact like that vrhich occurred 
during my residence in the above-mentioned city 
M a standard of the morals of the inhabitants; yet 
it must be confessed that the accessory circumstan¬ 
ces arising from it are of a nature to produce not 
the most favorable impressions of the Spanish 
character. 

One nigltt, in the month of October, 1838, Don 

Josd-, a young gentleman, belonging to one 

of the most respectable families in Malaga, had 
just left a friend’s house, accompanied by a sereno, 
when a hired assassin, lying in wait for him, threw 
his cloak over the head of the sereno, and, running 
to Don Josd, plunged a knife into his body. The 
victim fell weltering in his blood, and instantly ex¬ 
pired. Though the sereno, as soon as he could 
rid himself of the cloak, hastened in pursuit of the 
murderer, the latter would no doubt have escaped, 
had he not chanced to encounter in his flight a 
patrole of the military, by which he was stop¬ 
ped. Being taken before the captain-general, his 
hands yet dyed with the blood of his victim, he 
said that his name was Rosas, and confessed that 
he had been paid eight ounces of gold to commit 

the crime by the advocate Don Juan-. The 

police thereupon proceeded forthwith to the house 
of this advocate, whom they found snug in bed. 
Being immediately confronted with Rosas, Don 
Juan at first maintained, with great assurance, that 
he did not even know his accuser; but when he 
was afterwards brought to the corpse of Don 
Josd and the juge d'instruction required him, in 
proof of his innocence, to take hold of the hand of 
the murdered man, and to pronounce these awful 
words of justification : “ May my soul be eternally 
damned if I have any part whatever in his death !” 
—Don Juan could not comply without manifesting 
83 rmptoms of the deepest agitation. 

The further depositions of Rosas implicated a 
third accomplice, and this was np other than the 
wife of Don Josd. It appeared that, during the 
absence*of the latter in Madrid, his lady had con¬ 
ceived a passion for Don Juan, and concerted with 
the latter a plan for getting rid of her husband, 
that she might be enabled to marry him. 

Next morning, the murderer and Don Juan were 
conducted with great military solemnity, to the 
spot where the crime was perpetrated, while the 
juge instruction proceeded to the judicial exam¬ 
ination. Rosas, a man of the most sinister and 
audacious aspect that I ever beheld, had his hands 
confined in two small wooden boxes, to prevent 
the removal of the stains of blood which covered 
them at the time of his apprehension, and a cord 
bound them across at the height of his neck. As 
for Don Juan, in the assurance of his demeanor it 
was easy to perceive rather the look of a man who 
fancies himself certain of impunity, than of one 
who is really innocent. 

The whole city was in commotion on account of 
this afiair, because it concerned two equally influ¬ 
ential families, the one on account of its great 
wealth, the other because it belonged to the bar, 
which in Malaga can do all that it dares. Will 


they be bold enough to execute an advocate ? was 
the question universally asked. A considerable 
wager was even laid on this subject by two of 
my acquaintance, a procurador and an officer of 
dragoons. The latter, who could not endure law¬ 
yers, declared not only that he believed, but that 
he hoped the advocate would suffer: the other, 
from esprit de corpSy insisted that matters would 
not be carried to such a length ; alleging that, in 
case of capital condemnation, the captain-general, 
fearing for himself, would not permit the sentence 
to be executed, but be anxious to solicit the queen 
for a commutation of the punishment. 

That same morning the father of Don Josd call¬ 
ed upon the captain-general, claiming vengeance 
against the murderers of his son. He was dis¬ 
missed with the assurance that justice should be left 
to take its course. With a view to prevent either 
the escape of the culprits, or any attempt to tamper 
with the judges, the captain-general caused Rosas 
and Don Juan to be confined in an apartment of his 
own palace, and, as Malaga was at this time in a 
state of siege, and the military authorities assumed 
the whole criminal and civil jurisdiction, he more¬ 
over ordered that the six captains summoned to sit 
in the conncil of war should not be designated by 
lot till an hour before the assembling of the court 
in the convent of St. Philip. 

At the time appointed for its meeting, an im¬ 
mense crowd filled the ancient edifice and all the 


approaches to it. The authorities being apprehen¬ 
sive lest disaffected persons might take advantage 
of thb extraordinary assemblage to excite some 
new commotion, all the troops were under arms, 
and literally besieged the convent. 

I At ten o’clock at night the accused and their 
counsel were introduced into the hall. Rosas 
walked first, looking about him to the right and to 
the left with incredible efifrontery. Next came 
Don Juan: his age was twenty-nine. A light- 
colored mustache covered his lip, and his counte¬ 
nance exhibited no expression of cruelty: his dress 
was extremely recherchi. The president ordered 
the act of accusation to be read, the result of which 
was, that Rosas, after having confessed himself 
guilty of the murder committed on the person of 
Don Josd, retracted this first confession, and de¬ 
clared Don Juan to be the only and real murderer; 
that the latter opposed but feeble denials to the ac¬ 
cusations of his accomplice; lastly, that, though it 
appeared that Don Juan did not actually strike the 
blow; it was, nevertheless, proved that he paid the 
assassin, and was, moreover, personally present at 
the execution of the crime. 

The reading being finished, the president rapped 
the table with his cane. The line of soldiers sur¬ 
rounding the council, immediately broke, and four 
men entered, bearing an open coffin, which they 
deposited at the feet of the prisoners. In it lay 
the body of the victim, naked to the waist. His 
head was bent back; long locks of black hair in 
disorder concealed his features ; and his bosom was 
encrusted with blood. Over his legs were placed 
a cloak, a cutlass, black with blood, and a broken 
lantern. The president, without giving the prison¬ 
ers time to recover from the emotion which this 
unexpected sight could scarcely fail to produce, 
thus addressed them: 

“ Accused, here is the body of your victim: be¬ 
fore him and God, who hears you, it is for you to 
disprove—^you, Rosas, the charge of having mur¬ 
dered Don Josd; you, Don Juan, that of having 
hired the assassin!” 
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Rosas, witboat hesitation,'turning towards Don 
Juan, in a grave and solemn tone, thus apostro- 
pbisea him: 

Villain ! heboid the victim at your feet! Do 
^ou recognize him 1 Alas ! if he could but speak, 
It would be seen which of us two is the real mur¬ 
derer.” 

“ Would to God,” exclaimed the agitated Don 
Juan, “ that he could speak !”— 

Rosas, interrupting him, resumed— 

“Wretch! you would not be able to bear the 
mere sound of Don Josd^s voice ; you who, after 
assassinating him, are bent on the destruction of 
the generous man who sacrificed himself to save 
you. Dare you deny that, on Sunday evening you 
came to fetch me to accompany you while waiting 
for Don Josd's departure from the house which 
you had seen him enter? Dare you deny that, as 
soon as you had stabbed him, you gave me the 
knife, that I might prevent the sereno from pursu¬ 
ing you ? Dare you deny your long and useless 
efforts to persuade or to force me to take upon my¬ 
self the assassination of Don Josd? Reduced to 
the utmost distress, want wrung from me a promise 
to perform the deed which you required of me; 
but having received the money, I w'as gone, and 
you heard no more of me till hunger again drove 
me to you.” 

“ Wretch!—wretch l^^-what a tissue of lies!” 
interposed Don Juan. 

“Hearken, villain!”^ooniinued Rosas, “for I 
have not done. You must recollect the day when 
you sent me a message by the maid of Don Josd’s 
wife, whom you were courting, to call upon you 
at your office. There I found you, seated beside 
your mistress, with your bauds clasped in hers, 
and planning a horrible marriage. She said to me, 
* Rosas, 1 am four months advanced in pregnancy, 
and shall be undone if you do not rid me of my 
husband, who is on the point of returning from 
Madrid. You must absolutely make away with 
him; we are very rich ; we will give you twenty 
thousand reals, and you shall be made comfortable 
for the rest of your life.’ And you added, ‘ Ro¬ 
sas, my family is very powerful at Malaga, aod I 
expect myself to be soon elected alcalde of the 
city. You sliall have a good appointment; aod, 
happen what may, I will contrive by my influence 
to get you out of the scrape.’ Deny this, infa¬ 
mous wretch ! Mr, President, I request that the 
wife of Don Josd may be examin^ by medical 
men, and it will then be seen whether I «Mak 
truth.” 

The sinister physiognomy and. incredible arro¬ 
gance of the assassin, the gradually inoieasiog 
confusion of his cowardly accomplice, the open 
coffin containing the body of their victim, the sol¬ 
emn hour of the night, the imposing gravity of the 
council, all contributed to the effect of tW dra¬ 
matic scene. To no purpose did the president 
several times call upon Don Juan to rebut the 
charges of his accomplice. Borne down hy so 
many overwhelming proofs, he did once attempt to 
speak, but vague protestations of innoeence were 
all that he could stammer ferth. His Gounsel 
wished to speak for him, bqt^he president cut him 
short with this impressive rebnke: 

“ Mr. Advocate, you shall be heard by and bye; 
here counsel do not answer instead of the aecn^, 
unless the latter have lost their tongue.” 

After the pleading of the advocates and the re¬ 
ply of the captain-accuser, the president desired 
the council to deliberate upon the verdict, inti- 


Boating that each of them was expected to give 
his vote in writing. Nobody could entertain the 
least doubt of the guilt of the two prisoners. It 
was evident that Don Juan was the accomplice of 
Rosas; that the latter, aware how impossible it 
was for him to escape, was determined at least, in 
dying, to revenge himself on the man, who, after 
promising him impunity and fortune, now consign¬ 
ed him to perdition. Accordingly, after a short 
deliberation, the council unauiroously pronounced 
sentence of death upon both prisoners, and then 
broke up. As the law of Spain allows capital con¬ 
victs forty-eight hours to prepare themselves for 
execution, the prisoners were immediately shut up 
in the church of the convent, and confessors were 
assigned to them. 

In the morning, Don Juan’s advocate attempted 
in vain to invalidate the sentence, on the ground 
that, the council having proceeded to triad without 
having previously heard the mass of the Holy 
Ghost, as the military law requires, the sentence 
was consequently illegal. On the part of the 
captain-general, U was replied that this ob^tion 
ought to have been made before the breaking up 
of the council, not afterwards. The family of 
Don Juan then authorized the sum of 10,000 don- 
rors to be offered towards the equipment of the 
army of reserve, at that time organizing in Anda¬ 
lusia, provided the sentence pronounced upon their 
relative were commuted. The captain-general 
ordered the bearer of this proposition to be turned 
out of the palace, telling him that it was an insult 
both to the queen's army and to himself. 

The execution took place at four in the after¬ 
noon, on a spacious esplanade situated outside the 
Granada gate, before an immense concourse cf 
people. A few moments before the appointed 
time, a long procession of brothers of Peace aod 
Charity brought Don Josd’s coffin to the spot, 
and deposited it upon the ground, in the space be¬ 
tween the two stools destined for the assassins. 
The coffin was uncovered, as on the night of the 
trial, aod the corpse exposed to public view. Soon 
afterwards, the convicts arrived, escorted by the 
executioner, proclaiming to the people their hor¬ 
rible crime, and the death by which they were about 
to atone for it. They were required to seat them¬ 
selves on the two stools, and there, with the corpse 
of their victipa before their eyes, they were shot. 

Rosas was not forsaken for a moment by that 
imperturbable composure which be manifested from 
the first moment, and fell, saying to his accom¬ 
plice, “ What sieves me most is to die by the 
side of a coward like you!” 

As for Don Juan, he was completely unmanned, 
and incessantly interrupted his confessor, who ex¬ 


horted him to re^ntance, saym^ m a stifled voice: 
“ That is enough, father, that is enough; let me 
be shot, and have done with it!” 

1 had a strong curiosity to learn what was the 
prevailing sentiment among the populace present 
at the execution; and I should sm that in some it 
was compassion for the fete of Don Juan, whose 
recent atrocious crime was, overlooked, while his 
atUohment to his femily, aod certain acts of char¬ 
ity towards the poor, were highly extolled; the 
minds of ethers were especially occupied by the 
disastrous effects which the dischaige of musKetiy 
must necessarily produce, not in Don Jpan’s body, 
but in the superb doak wfiich he had on bis hack. 
This sentiment was so un^guised that I beard a 
muleteer say to one of hU comrades; “Afira, 
gus tan Ifu^ Jkoa Dim Jua^I 
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Que l&sUma /—(Look, Manoel, what a magnificent 
cloak Don Juan has on ! Wh^t a pity !”) 

1 must not omit mentioning a Tery singular inci> 
dent, which shows to what lengths esprit de corps 
can be carried. The brothers of Peace and Char¬ 
ity had already deposited the bodies of Rosas and 
Don Juan in their respective coffins, together witli 
two small plates, on which they had tadten care to 
collect the mould steeped with the blood that 
flowed from them when they had dropped from 
their seats, when a man, bringing a third coffin on 
his shoulders, inquired for the adjutant of the 
{dace, and informed him that he came to claim the 
corpse of Don Juan on behalf of his family. He 
likewise intimated that a deputation of the advo¬ 
cates of the city would presently be there, for the 
purpose of following their unhappy colleague to 
the grave. Accordingly, they soon arrived, and 
the ^dy being delivered to them, they accompa¬ 
nied it with great solemnity to the cemetery, where 
it was interred. 

Ferdinand YII. had a strong antipathy to the 
lawyers of Malaga. When a gentleman was one 
day presented to him, and he learned that he was 
a native of that city, he exclaimed, ** Man, you 
belong to a capital place! Kill the king, run to 
Malaga, and you are safe !** 


From the Foreign and Colonial Quartarl/ Review. 

LIFE OF FREDERIC WILLIAM lU. 

[The fidlowing notice, translated from the Ger¬ 
man of our correspondent, the distinguished lady 
to whom we were indebted in the last No. for a 
communication, will be perused without doubt by 
our readers with feelings of kindred emotion to the 
spirit in which it has been penned. Frederic 
william the Third and his beautiful Queen always 
were regarded in this country in the light of those 
victims to lofty principle, which it is the highest 
efibrt of tragic art to represent, and which a system 
of higher art and immortal development alone can 
worthily portray. We sincerely regret that it 
does not lie in our power to give full efiect by 
translation to the beautiful original, to the exqui¬ 
site style of our correspondent, or the deep and 
solid sense and nervous reason!^ of Frederic 
William the Third, on Christian Education espe¬ 
cially, and other subjects.] 

Charakterzuge und historische Fragmenie aus dem 
Leben des Konigs von Preussen, Friedrich 'Wil¬ 
helm III ., gesammell nach eigenen Beobachtungen 
und selbstgemachten Erfahrungen und heraus- 
gegeben von Bischoff Eylert, (Characteristic 
Traits and Historical Fr^ments firom the Life 
of the King of Prussia, Frederic William III., 
collected from private Observation and ^rsonal 
Experience, and published by Bishop Eylert.) 

The work, of which we have set forth the title 
at the head of this cursory notice, has excited great 
interest in Germany. The late much-lamented 
monarch of Prussia held the reins of government 
for forty-two years, during which he experienced 
the greatest and most vanable vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune, more especially in that one decennium from 
1806 to 1816, which witnessed more importantand 
wonderful events than have often chanced in an 
entire century of this world’s history. But the 
work now under our notice has nought to do with 
these mighty events and vicissitudes; it speaks 
not of wars, of lost and won battles, of the strife I 
of politics, or of judicial legislation ^ state gov- J 
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ernment; it shows us only how all these outward 
events and circumstances were mirrored in Frederic 
William’s inward life, and how his great and noble 
soul remained the same in fortune and misfortune 
—forever pious, firm, and good. The contents 
of this work, then, have been drawn chiefly from the 
private life of the king; a source more particularly 
open to the author, who remained ever near his 
royal master, as his court chaplain, for upwards 
of thirty years, up to the period of the monarch’s 
death. He kept a diary, in which he noted all 
things that he saw and heard in the innermost cir¬ 
cle of the king ; from his diary he has now extract¬ 
ed his “ souvenirs,” and thus his communications 
bear the stamp of truth. It is true that one might 
call this work a picture without any shading; for 
even the best of men is but a man—and but com¬ 
paratively do we call him the best who has the 
fewest faults. The late lamented monarch also 
bad his faults; and, in truth, the extirpation of 
such faults is far more difficult to the ruler on his 
throne than to him who lives in quiet peace and rest. 
Frederic William, with his naturally excitable tem¬ 
perament, had himself experienced and recognized 
this; to the outward conflicts of his elevated exist¬ 
ence were added the inward also, and most remark¬ 
able self-confessions on this subject will be found 
in the book before us. In him, however^ the good 
by far predominated; the shading, or more evil 
parts of his character, were mere human weak¬ 
nesses, which were lightened and purified in the 
course of his bitter trials. In the school of misfor¬ 
tune did he become what he afterwards showed 
himself; and by the revivifying power of a truly 
pious and Christian will, did he gain that purity of 
intention which stimulated all the words and actions 
of his eventful life. At the same time he was a 
severe warder over his own feelings, and never for- 
a moment forgot himself and the duties which he 
owed his station; although clear, open and sin¬ 
cere, he still remained discreet and circumspect, 
and avoided with great care all passionate or pre¬ 
cipitate actions, in which faults and weaknesses, 
may be so easily betrayed. Many, especially cele¬ 
brated men, appear greater in the distance and^ 
smaller when near ; the direct contrary might be 
asserted of the deceased monarch; those who 
stood most near to him, and knew him most inti¬ 
mately, also honored and loved him the most, and 
his inward peace and mildness increased with his- 
increasing years. The greatest merit of the work, 
before us is, that it gives a true picture of its hero. 
Here do we see his noble, manly person, with its. 
dignified bearing and truly royal countenance,, 
wherein seriousness and mildness were united, and 
its characteristic quiet and enduring gaze. His 
face was the mirror of his soul. When misfor¬ 
tunes which had stricken others were named before- 
him, one might see the sympathy for those others’ 
sorrows in the slight but quick movement of the- 
nerves of his countenance, as also in the momen¬ 
tary raising of the shoulders; then w ould he make a. 
knot in his handkerchief to prevent the possibility 
of bis forgetting to send all possible relief to the 
sufferers. When he stood or walked to and fro> 
amongst his guards, the chosen and finest men of 
the Prussian nation, a stranger needed not to ask,. 
Which is the king ? All recognized him at once. 
The king liked to be simply dressed;—^in the coun¬ 
try he wore a large and convenient great coat;, 
at watering-places he laid aside everything which 
could have possibly marked the monarch. He- 
also l^ad an Alfoction for old garments, and did not 
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like to part from them. Just as simple was he in 
his dvvellinors. When he first came lo the govern¬ 
ment he did not take up his abode in the splendid 
palace of his ancestors, but remained in the man¬ 
sion which he had inhabited as crown prince. 
Many private persons in Berlin dwelt in more 
stalely houses than their monarch. His rooms 
were decorated by fine pictures and perennial 
flowers ; but tapestries of great value, such as the 
old palace contained, he did not like. His robust 
state of health he preserved up lo his very last 
years, by a strictly regulated and simple mode of 
life. Everything around him weift as by clock- 
W’'ork ; all that was to be done in the course of the 
day was arranged according to a settled plan, and 
every business had its appointed time fixed to the 
very minute. He was moderate in all things, 
more especially in eating and drinking; gourmand- 
ism he detested. Although everything was con¬ 
ducted with pomp and splendor at festivals, and 
when eminent guests were invited to his table ; yet 
generally, when in the circle of his family, the 
royal fare was like that of a private person well to 
do in the world. When the court-marshal, after 
the unfortunate war, asked the king on his return, 
in 1809, whether he should order champagne 1 the 
answer given was, “ Not yet, nor ever, until all 
my subjects, even the poorest, can drink their beer 
again.” When he commenced his reign, and the 
court-marshal begged for a new bill of fare for the 
royal table, he received the answer, “ Has my 
appetite, then, grown larger since I became a 
king 1 Let it be as it has been.” And when he 
entered the dining-saloon for the first lime as mo¬ 
narch, and the lacqueys threw open both the fold- 
ling doors, he said, wuth a smile, “ Have I grown 
:twice as fat, then, of a sudden, that I can no more 
I enter through one door?” 

Of all articles of food he enjoyed fruits the 
•most. Daily he received some baskets full of the 
•most beautiful kinds of fruit from the hot-houses 
.of Sans-souci, which were placed upon a table; 
’little tickets, on which the names of his children 
were inscribed, lay beside them. Smiling, then, 
'he stood before these, choosing, and laid the name 

• of one of his children on each of the little baskets 

• that were decorated with fresh flowers; this was 
. day by day the father’s morning greeting. He was 

at all limes a most loving father of his family ; and 
I his parental affection for all his subjects also, was, 
indeed, an example for all present or future princes. 
'Whilst his consort was still living, he loved to 
pass the summer months with her and the children 

• on the so-called Peacock’s Island, {Pfaiieninselj) 
where everything measured, formal and restrictive, 
which must naturally accompany a court life, was, 
.as far as possible, laid aside. The monarch and 
I his consort lived there in the most heartfelt union 

with their children, and these were the happiest 

• days of the king’s life. 

After passing several hours in his cabinet, where 
!he looked through the papers arrived there for 
. him, and marked his marginal observations, his 
notes of interrogation and admiration, on them, by 
means of a lead pencil, he stepped out into the 
open air ; and those who saw him there and then, 
felt in their inmost hearts, that a monarch burthened 
with affairs of state may yet be truly happy, if his 
; 80 ul is noble, if his heart is kind. Then he wan- 
►dered through the island in all directions, now 
: reading in some book which he carried with him, 
mow meditating and gazing around whilst he leaned 
:against some stately tree. Then would he seat 


himself perchance on one of the many green grass 
plots round, or stand with inward gladness silently 
before a bed of flowers, or converse with the shep¬ 
herds or happy children passing by. 

Here did he pass many happy years, by the aide 
of his beautiful and graceful consort, still nnebanged 
by the disasters of the times. All who then 
saw the royal pair, and witnessed their truly joyous 
harmony, speak still with rapture of it and them. 
Whilst they dwelt in the Peacock’s Island, stran¬ 
gers were not permitted to enter. One day, hi 
1799, two English travellers, ignorant of this order, 
had landed on the shore at a point some way from 
the usual landing-place, where no one had observed 
them. The court-marshal happened to meet them, 
and ordered them to leave the island. The two 
strangers, however, took an indirect course in their 
return, and met on their way a gentleman and lady 
in perfectly simple attire. The gentleman asked 
them how they were pleased with the island, and 
on their expressing their admiration of its situation 
and beautiful culture, the lady kindly called on 
them to proceed with her and her husband—she 
would show everything to them, she said. “ We 
would do so gladly,” replied the Englishmen; 
“ but Monsieur le Mardchal has just ordered ns 
back, and charged ns to leave the island forthwith. 
Their Majesties are here, he tells us, and therefore 
no stranger is allowed to land.” “ The crime is 
not so very great,” said the friendly and handsome 
lady ; “ come with us and we will excuse you : the 
Herr von Masson is a good friend of ours. ’ ’ It was 
only after a long continued morning walk, during 
which a gay and lively conversation was main¬ 
tained, that the strangers discovered who their new 
companions were, and received from them a friendly 
invitation to breakfast with the king and queen! 

Thus simple, thus natural, was the king at all 
times; he played with the children, he celebrated 
their birthdays and other family f^tivals in the 
very gayest manner; in short, he laid all the cares 
and honors of a crown aside, and was simply the 
father of his family. After the death of his beloved 
consort he dwelt with most pleasure in Charlot- 
tenburg, where a monument had been erected to 
her memory; he had there had a little building 
erected, close to the great palace, and furnished 
according to his own taste. The screens and 
cushions worked by his daughters were the chief 
ornaments of his rooms. The cover of his bed 
was a large and beautiful shawl, which had been 
long borne by and an especial favorite of the de¬ 
ceased queen. In the morning, when the servant 
made the bed, he was charged to lay this shawl 
on a chair beside the couch, and when the king 
retired for the night he always spread it out again 
himself. There have been more ” spirituel” 
princes—his predecessor, Frederic the Great, was 
such a one ; but few, very few, who w^ere gifted 
with such healthy, natund understanding, who 
saw through matters so clearly, who judged so 
justly the character of men, and the course of 
events. The choice of his highest state servants, 
of his friends, clearly proves this. Each thing, 
each event, in the moment when it made its fiist 
appearance, did he grasp, as it were, in the cob- 
Crete, and fathom, and his conclusions were ever 
decided, and seldom or never incorrect. His en¬ 
tire life, rich with manifold experiences, had tangbt 
him the difficult art of biding the right iime^ sad 
therefore it was that he laid a greater stress on the 
ability, conscientiousness and fidelity of his minis¬ 
ters and crown servants, than on the mere emis- 
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&ion of laws and edicts, because in the execution 
of these latter everything depends upon the wills 
and inclinations of the former. He was firm and 
immovable in the maintenance of that, which, 
guided by his peculiar power of defining what 
would go well, what ill, what fail and what suc¬ 
ceed, he had once recognized and upheld as the right 
—and this even when all voices and all counsels 
were opposed to his opinion. 

This was the case in the year 1812, when the 
Emperor Napoleon prepared for, and set in mo¬ 
tion, his intended invasion of Russia. The king 
was then placed in the most painful position, inas¬ 
much as he was called upon to give a portion of 
his troops to his most mighty and most deadly 
enemy, who had made him and his country mis¬ 
erable, and this in a war against his own friend, 
the emperor of Russia. His most influential coun¬ 
sellors all advised to negotiate no longer with Na¬ 
poleon, who had plainly shown his aversion to 
Prussia and its king; but to take a decisive step, 
resign everything for the moment, and form a firm 
alliance with Russia against France. The king 
alone did not approve of this counsel. “Who,’’ 
he said, “ can give us any security, when I, too 
weak to wage the conflict alone with the French 
armies, have crossed the frontiers, joined the Rus¬ 
sians, and thus resigned everything,—who, I ask, 
can give us any security that the French emperor 
will not then at once change his plans, abandon 
the intended invasion of Russia, and seize by the 
right of conquest on this the other half of my coun- 
tiy, in which case all would be lost to us forever ? 
No ! w’hen such mighty events are passing— 
events that control the fortune of the world, and 
which are swayed by a mightier hand—we must 
not forestall the will of Divine Providence, but 
await its signals. These I do not yet perceive. 
According to ray view, two results only of the ap¬ 
proaching conflict are possible. Either the French 
emperor will succeed again, and then he will not 
be able to take what we still have from us, because 
I shall have performed his will, and given him the 
aid of my troops ;—or he will fail, as I hope, and 
then the event will show what must be our course.” 
The truly talented minister, Von Stein, once said, 
“ The king is the most far-seeing and sensible of 
us all, without knowing it himself, just as the 
trnly good man is never sensible of his own good¬ 
ness.” 

Frederic William IH. entertained a great rev^ 
rence for Frederic the Great, and when surrounded 
by those he loved and esteemed at Sans-souci, he 
was fond of talking of him. Thus, on one occa¬ 
sion, he said, “Ay, ay, a great man, indeed ! I 
was made quite happy by his kindly feelings 
towards me—a feeling that was akin to tenderness. 
He examined me in scientific matters, in which I 
then received instruction, particulary in history 
and mathematics. He m^e me talk French with 
him ; then of a sudden he drew Lafontaine's Fa¬ 
bles out of his pocket, one of which I translated to 
him. Accidentally, it happened to be one of those 
which I had just gone through with my tutor, and 
therefore knew well. This I told him when he 
praised my readiness. His severe countenance 
lighted ^ ; he patted my cheeks gently, and 
added, ‘ That is right, dear Fritz, (Fred ;) always 
be honest and sincere! never strive to seem what 
thou art not! be ever more than thou seemest!’ 
This exhortation made an indelible impression on 
my mind, and falsehood and deceit were hateful to 
me from my earliest childhood upwards. More 


especially he counselled me to study French; it 
was the diplomatic language of the world, he said, 
and particularly adapted to all diplomacy, from its 
extreme flexibility. When Frederic was about to 
dismiss me he said, ‘Well, Fritz, be something 
worth speaking of “par excellence;’'' great things 
will be trusted to you. I am at the end of my 
“ caiTilre," and my day’s work is soon completed. 
I fear things will go “pe/c intle'' after my death. 
Everywhere lie sources of fermentation and agi¬ 
tation ; and unhappily the rulers, more especially 
in France, nourish these, instead of calming and 
extirpating them. The masses are already begin¬ 
ning to push upwards from below ; and if all this 
comes to an outbreak, the devil will be to pay, 
indeed. I fear you will have a hard task to keep 
your station one day. Prepare, arm, be firm; 

, think on me ; keep watch over our honor and our 
glory; commit no injustice, but also suffer none.’ 
Whilst he spoke thus, we had come to the grand 
issue front oans-souci, where the obelisk stands. 
‘ Look at it! ’ he said to me; see how it shoots 
upward, slender and lofty, and yet stands firmly, 
when storms and tempests howl around it. This 
pyramid says to thee, “ ma force est nia droUure," 
The culminating point, the highest summit, over¬ 
looks and crowns the whole ; yet it bears not, but is 
borne by all that lies beneath it, chiefly by the invis¬ 
ible foundation stones that rest far below. This 
bearing foundation is the people in its unity. Act 
ever so towards it that it may love thee, and trust in 
thee; thus and only thus caust thou be strong and 
happy.’ He measured me with a penetrating 
glance, from the soles of my feet up to the hair of 
my head, gave me his hand, kissed me, and dis¬ 
missed me with the words, ^Forget not this hour!' 
I never did forget it.” 

In all state affairs, Frederic William TIL was 
excessively exact and diligent. The decisions 
which he formed on the petitions and supplications 
daily presented to him, he usually wrote himself 
on the margin. He had a truly admirable expert¬ 
ness in giving apt and striking answers, and never 
required to seek long for them. When the au¬ 
thorities, on the occasion of the organization of 
the Landwehror National Militia, for the so-called 
War of Freedom, had proposed the energetic 
motto, “ wehrlos chrloSy" (no arms no honor,) for 
the caps of the Landwehr soldiers, and laid it before 
the king for his approval, he forthwith rejected it. 
“This inscription is unjust,” he said; “how 
many valuable, true-hearted men are there in our 
country, whose age, calling, family circumstances, 
&c. do not permit them to bear arms, but who can 
be very useful without arms at home. We may 
not deny honor to such men. The motto shall be, 
“ Mit Gott fur Konig und Vaterland!" (With 
God for our King and our Country I) 

The king was a friend, too, of pleasantry. 
When he had had a carriage built for his intended 
journey to Italy, he was assured by the manufac¬ 
turer that he might drive in it as far as Rome, 
without displacing a single nail. He did drive 
accordingly from Charlottenburg to Berlin on trial, 
and “under the Limetrees,”* precisely opposite 
the hotel of “ the City of Rome,” the forward 
axletree broke. The king stepped out of the 
carriage quietly. “ The man has kept his 
word,” he said: “I have got as far as the city 
of Rome.” 

Once, when the steward was about to turn aser- 

* “ Unter den Linden.” Name of a street mBerlin. 
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vant angrily away, who had been sipping some red 
wine secretly, and in his terror at being surprised 
had spilt it over himself, the king entered the 
room, and desired that the matter might be allowed 
to rest. “Another time take while wine, not red,” 
said he, smiling, to the grateful servant. 

All phantasies and phantoms, and chimeras, ex¬ 
cited his displeasure, which he expressed openly 
and warmly. On this account, project-makers 
promising great things could never gain a hearing 
from him ; great as was the number of those who 
offered their counsels, particularly in the unhappy 
years from 1801 to 1812, no one of them could 
succeed in his object. “I do not like phantasma- 
gorical phantoms,” he said ; “ I do not need fan¬ 
tastical advisers.” 

The king had an admirable memory for individ¬ 
uals. Whoever had once come into friendly con¬ 
tact with him, could be convinced that he would 
never be forgotten. Amongst those who greeted 
him on the road, he once recognized, in’ driving by, 
a merchant from Konigsberg, who had shown great 
attachment for him in the unfortunate years* 1806 
—1809. The king immediately stopped the car¬ 
riage, called the astonished man by his name, and 
reproached him for not having sought his presence 
long before. The next day the burgher of Kdnigs- 
berg, with his entire family, was invited to the 
king^s table. The memory of the king was so 
faithful, because his heart was faithful. What he 
had once clearly conceive by the former, lay well 
preserved and carefully treasured in the latter, and 
thus he remained up to the very last. He was 
extremely charitable, but gave with most pleasure 
secretly, and endeavored to avoid thanks. “ 1 dis¬ 
like,” he said, “ hearing such things spoken of. 
The little good which could possibly lie in them is 
altogether destroyed when it is thus talked and 
prated about.” 

When he was but a boy of ten years old, he 
already turned away from the little basket that 
tempted him with the first cherries, the price of 
which was to be five thalers, and the moment after 
gave twenty groschens to a poor woman from his 
child's purse. Few days of his life passed in 
which he did not perform some benevolent action ; 
and his own family, as well as the servants of the 
state whom he most cherished, enjoyed full many 
a little surprise which he prepared for them ; in¬ 
deed, he particularly delighted in such surprises. 
He has been known even to refuse some prayers, 
apparently, to grant them afterwards suddenly, 
when the petitioner had abandoned all hope. 

During the six years of trial in which Napoleon's 
power had shaken the Prussian monarchy to its 
very core, so that it threatened a momentary disso¬ 
lution, in which the voice of Germany even was 
raised against the unhappy king, reviling and ac¬ 
cusing him of weakness, in which all misfortunes 
at once assailed him, it was his heartfelt religious 
feeling only which supported and maintained him ; 
never did he abandon the hope of better times, or 
the confidence in an overruling Providence. On 
Sunday he never failed to go to church; in his lat-| 
ter years, when sickness prevented this, he had a 
chapel erected within the palace, where he cele¬ 
brated the service of the church with his family. 
He partook of the Lord's Supper regularly, and 
spoke much and with pleasure of his reUgious 
views. He would not permit any philosophy to 
shake his faith, and he was particularly displeased 
by the conflicts of the clergy amongst>themselves. 

^ The servants of the church hurt the church most 


of all,” he once said. “ What have the tbeolo- 
gists been doing t and what do they still! The 
clear and profound words of the Lord, conceived 
and spoken in the most manifold unity, which 
undoubtedly his very disciples who first heard, 
comprehended each differently, according to his 
personal ability and susceptibility of impression, 
and yet all alike in loving confidence ; these words 
theologists force and press blindly and ignorantly 
into a dead and senseless formula, and thus confine 
the divine word to a confessional and spiritual 
dogma. What the Lord wished to collect and 
gather together into one herd, under one shep¬ 
herd, they tear asunder, then bring dissensions 
into the intended communities, and attach a bless¬ 
ing or a curse to their settled form ; and thus the 
holy feast of love has become a feast of separation 
and of hate. Fearful! ”* 

His religious feeling showed itself in all his ac¬ 
tions ; he proved that he could perform the most 
difficult of all Christian duties, the forgiveness of 
his foes. Colonel von Massenbacb, a talented but 
ill-intentioned man, exasperated by misfortune, had 
written “ Memoirs of the King of Prussia, Fred¬ 
eric William the Third, his Personality and bis 
Court,”—and inserted in this the most horrible 
calumnies, not only against the king, hot also 
against the deceased queen. He sent the manu¬ 
script to the king, and offered to suppress it for a 
sum of money; in acting thus, he reckoned on the 
monarch's long sufiering. There are, howe>'er, 
attacks and insults which must be severely pun¬ 
ished, especially when they injure not only our¬ 
selves, but those most near and dear to ns. The 
king sent the manuscript to the minister of justice, 
with the remark, that inasmuch as he felt himself 
and his beloved consort to be roost deeply injured, 
he should abstain from all judgment in a matter of 
BO personal a nature; but he demanded a thorough 
examination, and an unprejudiced inquiry, and 
should await the final decision, when the cause 
should have been brought on before all the courts 
calculated to entertain such questions. Colonel 
von Massenbacb was unanimously condemned to 
death for his crime against outraged majesty, 
which punishment the King chang^ to that of 
imprisonment for life. , 

In 1820, the son of this man came to Berlin, 
addressed himself to the General von Witzlebeo, 
and begged for an audience of the king, in order 
^o thank his Majesty for the liberty which he bad 
restored to bis father. When accordingly the 
king, who was then ill, was spoken to on &e sub¬ 
ject a slight red flush spread over his pale coun¬ 
tenance. “ The afliair is in due order,” he said. 
“ When I had a sleepless night in the course of 
last week, I thought on my eventful past; then 
suddenly the Colonel von Massenbacb occurred to 
me, and his image, which had so long seemed 
hateful to me, appeared in a softer and belter light 
before my soul. At last I fell asleep. When 1 
awoke again, invigorated by the slumber I had 
prayed for, and the sun shone in upon my bed, 
then came into my mind, 1 know not bow, that 
beautiful passage of God’s holy word, * Love your 
enemies, do go^ to them that bate you.and I 
called forthwith for paper, pen, and ink, and wrote, 

♦ Translator** Noie,--We cannot refrain from obeerv- 
ing that the late truly lamented monarch speaks some¬ 
what like a theoretical German here. Truth is ever truth 
—and falsehood, falsehood; and as long as men have the 
power of erring or not erring, some men will necessarily 
err whilst others maintain the truth. 

oogle 
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to avoid all talking on the snbject, an order to the 
governor of the fortress at Glatz myself, command¬ 
ing him to set Colonel von Massenbach free. But 
I do not wish to speak to his son—I should only 
embarrass him. I do not like scenes, but tell him 
from me, that I wished his father might be peace¬ 
ful and happy in his reunion with his family—^that 
all was forgotten and forgiven.” 

In ordinary conversation, Frederic William the 
Third was sparing of words \ useless speeches he 
called ** phrases^ too much ballasthe expressed 
his meaning therefore as briefly as possible, and 
left even articles and conjunctions out to make his 
speech so much the shorter. But if his richly 
stored mind met with any electric cause of excite¬ 
ment, he would pour it forth in the most unre¬ 
strained, agreeable and instructive communications, 
as, for instance, when he conversed with such 
men as Alexander Humboldt and the Bishop Doc¬ 
tor Ross. If in the company of such men as these 
without witnesses, he would speak long and unin¬ 
terruptedly, and expose his views. On ecclesias¬ 
tical matters he discoursed at great length in his 
conversation with Bishop Eylert, who was so 
truly and cordially attached to him ; and this roan, 
who brings his character in traits of affection be¬ 
fore us, has also communicated to us many of the 
king’s views, which bear witness to his truly en¬ 
lightened spirit and noble endeavors. Such words 
are like brilliant torches or sunbeams, which cast 
the truest and the clearest light upon the monarch’s 
character; and we doubt not that England also 
will receive such a communication in a friendly 
spirit. 

“ I wish so cordially to see all my subjects hap¬ 
py ; blit no man can be truly happy, who is not 
good—and good in the inmost heart can no roan 
become, save by the silent recreative power of re¬ 
ligion.” 

“This cannot be doubted, when we speak of 
those first and highest relations in which man 
stands to his God—but it is also equally true of 
the relations which man bears to his fellow-men. 
If sacred ties and bonds do not awaken, attract, 
and enliven the soul, those of human origin soon 
lose all restrictive power. 

“ Deceived and fearfully mistaken are those 
who deem that the study of the arts and sciences 
alone can make man happy ; cultivate, smooth and 
polish, render agreeable, it may indeed ; but that 
which would render the heart pure and sincere, 
firm and faithful, must have another origin. 
Egotism leads the understanding, and more es¬ 
pecially and most easily the quickest and most! 
comprehensive understanding, to sophistry and 
pettifogging negation ; teaches it to play at hide 
and seek in a thousand holes and corners ; and 
if the understanding is thus led, then the char¬ 
acter must become cunning, artful and insidious. 
Everything which encourages egotism makes man 
bad,—only those things which humble him im¬ 
prove him, and these may only be found in a 
Christian tone of mind. Intellectual cultivation,! 
without moral improvement, poisons the human 
community, the more the former waxes and the 
latter decreases. Society at large in all classes 
then becomes a congregation of * figurants,’ each 
of which endeavors to deceive and betray the 
other after the most polite fashion, and, what is 
most horrible of all, with mutual consciousness of 
one another’s baseness. No man then trusts his 
neighbor more; everything must be made hypothe- 
carily, must be assur^ in writing; the noble word 
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of honor, and honest grasp of the hand of our 
fathers, * in trust and confidence ’ become a legend 
of by-gone days. Where there is no faith, there 
is also no truth and no honesty! 

“With respect to the louder and ever louder 
demand of the spirit of the age for the education 
of the people; by means of improvement in the 
schools, I find myself in a somewhat painful posi¬ 
tion, which has often caused me much anxiety. 
Undoubtedly national education is the basis on 
which national prosperity must rest. A neglected, 
half-savage, ignorant people, cannot be good, and 
therefore cannot be happy. I have, therefore, 
yielded to the general cry in this respect, and 
gladly granted and allotted as much as possible, 
and as the administration of the state finances per¬ 
mitted. With pleasure, too, I hear the many 
praises of the advances of our Prussian lands in 
this respect. But very recently a curious statisti¬ 
cal parallel amused me much, from which I learned 
that in my country, as compared with others, the 
greatest number of children received instruction, 
whilst on the other hand there were still territories 
in Europe in which no schools whatever could be 
found. 

“ And yet, just where they are flourishing with 
the most complete and admired success, a whole 
number of doubts and scruples force themselves 
upon my notice. Ought we not to inquire whether 
the people’s education should have boundaries or 
not? If it have no boundaries, one may not think 
of restraining or interfering, but must let the thing 
go as far and in what direction it pleases. This I 
do not feel inclined unconditionally to admit; but 
if the existence of due boundaries is confessed, 
where should they be drawn? So much has been 
written pro and contra on this subject, that I feel 
almost confused. What one man counsels, an¬ 
other rejects. Such things dispirit one so, that 
one feels inclined to drive the thought out of one’s 
brain, and give the matter up altogether. But this 
one may not do; it is of far too great importance. 

“ My opinion is this; every human being with¬ 
out exception, in every rank, has, as man, a two¬ 
fold destination—one for heaven and eternity, the 
other for this earth and his earthly calling. Con¬ 
sidered as an immortal being, there may be no 
boundaries to his moral cultivation—the course 
opened before him is endless, and ceaselessly 
should he strive to become better and better, 
that is, ever more pleasing to God, and more simi¬ 
lar in unity of spirit to his blessed Lord and Sa¬ 
viour. Never can he be so good that he could not 
become better. And the more moral and truly 
noble he is, and ever waxes, the more quiet and 
contented, the more serviceable and useful will he 
be. The perfectibility of the human nature, its 
constant power of improvement, is also its most 
noble faculty, and gives the clearest proof that it 
has come from God himself, and when attracted to 
him, will and should return again to the centre 
of all goodness. In this point of view a ‘ stability’ 
such as has been marked in our days b^ the fright¬ 
ful word ‘ Verdunnungy^ (forced or artificial block- 
ishiiess,) is most hateful to me; and everything 
which can he called an advance in this respect I 
have ever welcomed and aided with lively sympa¬ 
thy, and ever will aid and forward with the most 
ready assistance as long as I live and rule. In 
this respect too much or enough can never be done 
in or by means of either schools or churches. 
Here to awaken, to excite, and to advance, as 
often and wherever this can be done, is indeed 
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praiseworthy. All schoolmen and clerg^en who 
have performed aught in this sphere, I therefore 
cherish, and mark by my special favor. 

“ The spread of cultivation and intelligence in 
all directions through national schools is not to be 
blamed ; but this must not be the highest, the 
utmost goal; after all, the great, nay the only 
point to secure, is true excellence in a man’s 
callif^, his character and his being.” 

“ Fearful is the diabolic power which lies in 
the nature of man. What has not been already 
essayed to hem and restrain its eruptions! We have 
scaffolds, houses of correction, courts of law, po¬ 
lice authorities, arms and w'atchmen; and yet in 
every monthly report I find myself forced to read, 
to my deep sorrow, that the houses of correction 
are full—nay—that they become fuller than ever. 

” If I do not see the fruits of the people’s edu¬ 
cation, I cannot feel any great confidence in it. 
But the fault does not lie in the schools only; it 
lies also elsewhere. It is not true, at least not 
exclusively so, that, as some say, the real cause is 
the barbarism and ignorance of the people. In¬ 
struct and educate that people, awake in them a 
sense of honor, let men be made happy, and they 
will then of themselves become better.”* 

So much of the opinions of the king. There is 
something beautiful in affection, it imparts itself 
to others, just as warmth or electricity. There 
is something beautiful, too, in heartfelt admiration. 
The author who loves and admires his theme, can 
always count on sympathy and applause. Bishop 
Eylert’s work has rejoiced a numerous and thank¬ 
ful public in Germany; it has been received as an 
historical monument; it has been much talked of 
and much read. The reviewer deems, therefore, 
that this universal sympathy will also find an echo 
in England, as the deceased monarch has no doubt 
met there with that esteem and reverence, which 
the great and the noble command in all pure hearts 
and lofty spirits. 

♦ Remark of the Translator .—This reasoning of the 
king’s, admirable as far as it goes, appears yet incom¬ 
plete. He justly distinguishes between man’s earthly 
and heavenlv destiny; he justly states that the latter is 
endless, and that man’s moral and religious education 
is without a boundary. He has as clearly shown that 
man]s earthly destiny is to fill his calling worthily ac¬ 
cording to rank and station; but he has omitted to draw 
the conclusion that his scientific education should there¬ 
fore be adapted to his calling, and, like that calling, have 
a boundary. True it is, that in a civilized state, every 
man, even the lowest and poorest, may possibly rise to 
eminence; but these cases will be exceptions, and for 
exceptions we must not legislate. Genius, too, in such 
cases, will of itself break through the trammels of cus¬ 
tom, and force out a way for itself. That this is the 
king’s true intention and meaning, it is utterly impossi¬ 
ble to deny; and perhaps it may safely be asserted, that 
so clear and admirable a definition of the true utility of 
education, as the one here given, was never made before. 


The Statue of Goethe. —^The Journal des 
Debais announces that the colossal statue of Goethe 
which was cast in bronze, at the royal foundry at 
Munich, according to the model of Schwanthaler, 
has been completed. This statue is intended to 
ornament one of the squares of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, his native place. Goethe is represented 
clad in a mantle, but having his hands free. He 
wears the simple costume of the present period. 
His right arm is resting on the trunk of an oak 
tree, and in his left he holds a laurel crown. His 
eyes are turned towards heaven. The subjects of 
the bas-reliefs on the pedestal are borrowed from 
he works of Goethe. 


Several of the Irish Repeal papers are gloating 
over the French triumphs in Africa, and looking for¬ 
ward to similar attacks upon the United Kingdom^ 
The Newry kxaminery for instance, asks why 
Irishmen should fight to aggrandize England ; says 
that “peace” has two meanings; and exclaims 
“ We bide our time.” But the Belfast Vindicator 
bears away the bell in this traitorous pleasantry— 
“ The rrince de Joinville has won his laurels 
before the ramparts of Tangier. We are sure 
they will not be his last. We are full of confi¬ 
dence in his future triumphs. He has a mother, 
whose prayers are, no doubt, offered up for his 
honor and his welfare: that mother is a living 
saint, and her prayers are not offered in vain. 
More triumphs await him in the Mediterranean, and 
perhaps on the Atlantic. What if he should in¬ 
vade Ireland t Why, in that case, all that we can 
take upon ourselves to say is, that the Irish peo¬ 
ple could offer no resistance, seeing that their 
government has left them no arms. We could 
not be expected to fight him with sticks. But if 
he should happen to bring with him 100,000 stand 
of arms, and offer them gratis to those who may 
be willing to possess them, why, in that case, we 
should leave people to judge for themselves of the 
propriety of accepting them. This country was 
thrice invaded by France in the last century, and 
it would not surprise us that the present century 
saw one or two more invasions before its close.” 


The Manchester Guardian mentions a remarka¬ 
ble resort of mechanics to cooperative land-oocu- 
pancy as an auxiliary means of subsistence— 

“ One of the wool-sorters’ societies in Bradford 
have taken a lease of a small farm in the neigh¬ 
borhood, which they intend to convert into a pretty 
Eden spot, for their own amusement, (and interest, 
if possible,) and that of the public generally. It 
consists of eight acres, which are divided at pres¬ 
ent into four fields : in one of which there is ao 
excellent spring of water, which the wool-sorters 
intend to convert into a swimming-bath, to be con¬ 
structed in one of the fields. Part of the land, at 
least, is of excellent quality, and no doubt the 
whole of it might soon be brought into good con¬ 
dition. The wool-sorters intend to cultivate it as 
a society, not as individuals; and in this respect 
the speculation differs from the principle of the 
small allotment system. The idea of renting the 
land was suggested during the late depression of 
trade in the town, and the land was intended as a 
field on which the society might employ its mem¬ 
bers when out of regular work.” 


WE understand that instructions have been sent 
out by the last packet to the governors of our 
West Indian possessions, to have the existing 
naval and military defences of the colonies placed 
in the most efi[icient state, and to make whatever 
additions may bo deemed necessary, so as to be 
prepared for any emergency that may arise.— 
Morning Herald, 


On Sunday afternoon Mr. Robert Owen, the 
Socialist, left London, on his w^ to Portsmouth, 
whence he proceeds to New Harmony, Indiana. 
His friends and disciples assembled in St. James' 
park in numbers amounting to some thousands, 
and accompanied him as far as Vauxhall bridge, 
where Mr. Owen bade them farewell. 


The late Dr. Dalton was the first and only 
Quaker upon whom the honor of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred by the University of Oxford. 
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From ihe Colonial Magazine. 

CHINESE EMIGRATION. 

Sir :—^The opinion is daily gaining ground that 
slaTery and the slave-trade can only be terminated 
by the promotion of systematic emigration from 
India, Africa, and China, to our various tropical 
possessions, so as to enable planters to raise tropi¬ 
cal produce cheaper by free than it can by slave 
labor; and that the measures which have been 
adopted by this country for putting a stop to the 
slave-trade, entailing an enormous expenditure and 
loss of life, have only tended to aggravate its hor¬ 
rors without materially diminishing its extent. 

The West Indian islands, Guiana and Mauritius, 
as soon as they fully obtain the advantages of free 
labor, will be enabled to increase their exports and 
supply this country with sugar and other tropical 
productions: but it must be borne in mind that 
they are not cotton-growing countries to any con¬ 
siderable extent. 

With few exceptions, the best descriptions of 
cotton are grown in America; hence there can be 
little doubt that, whilst that country possesses this 
advantage, slavery, in its worst aspects, will con¬ 
tinue to prevail there. Now, since England, as 
she is the chief purchaser of slave-labor produce, 
is also indirectly the great cause of slavery in 
many parts of the world, especially in North and 
South America, whence she receives the greater 
portion of her cotton, it appears to be the bounden 
duty of the government, if it be really serious in 
its avowed intentions of putting down slavery and 
the slave-trade, to encourage as much as possible 
the produce raised by free labor on tropical climes. 

New South Wales is a country admirably 
adapted for the growth of cotton, and many other 
articles of tropical produce, such as coffee, nut¬ 
megs, silk, and tobacco. This is the opinion of 
Captain Grey and others intimately acquainted 
with the country. Cotton and nutmegs in many 
parts grow wild. I have seen an excellent sample 
of cotton grown at Moreton Bay. It has thou¬ 
sands of miles of coast line and numerous islands 
within the tropics, subject to periodical rains, in 
many parts extremely fertile, and with English 
capital and cheap labor, might be rendered very 
productive. Moreover, the north-west coast is 
within three weeks’ sail of India and China, from 
whence any number of laborers may be procured, 
and maintained at much less cost than slaves in 
the slave-holding states of America. It is also 
within a few days’ sail of the islands of Java, 
Bally, and Lombock, where rice and other provi¬ 
sions are procurable at a remarkably cheap rate ; 
and what is of more importance, it possesses one of 
the healthiest tropical climates in the world; resi¬ 
dents there being delivered from the perpetual fear 
of the yellow fever, as in the West Indies, or of 
the malignant cholera, as in the East. Captain 
Grey and his party were exposed night and day, 
for many weeks, to the climate, without suffering 
the least in health. Port Essington has now for 
many years been occupied, and very little sickness 
has occurred amongst the residents there. 

As colonists, the Chinese are undoubtedly supe¬ 
rior to the natives of India. They are a hardier 
and more industrious race, endowed with a more 
robust constitution—better able to endure fatigue, 
and to withstand vicissitudes of climate, and su¬ 
perior to the Indian laborer as agriculturists. 
Moreover, they are more likely to become perma¬ 
nent residents on the soil, and the hope of their 


conversion to Christianity under more favorable 
auspices than obtain in their own country, is any¬ 
thing but chimerical. Next to the English, per¬ 
haps the Chinese, of all the nations of the earth, 
are most disposed to emigrate; and the extent to 
which emigration has reached of late years among 
them is truly surprising, when we consider that it 
is left to individual enterprise. It has been com¬ 
puted that upwards of fifty thousand adults, chiefly 
males, annually emigrate from the shores of China 
to seek a honoe and livelihood in a foreign land. 
These emigrants have found their way in great 
numbers, and at their own expense, to Siam, 
Borneo, the Philippine Islands, Moluccas, Java, 
Singapore, Malacca, Pinang, Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Mauritius, and to the Islands of Bally 
and Lombock, situated only a short distance from 
the Australian continent. In Singapore they form 
the bulk of the laboring population, and are, with 
few exceptions, the only clearers and cultivators 
of the soil. In Borneo, in the very teeth of its 
hostile inhabitants, they have formed flourishing 
settlements. At Batavia, they form a large and 
industrious portion of the population; the same at 
Manilla. Thousands exist under British rule at 
Hong Kong, where all the public and private 
works are carried on by them. In his own country 
the pay of a Chinese laborer averages from four- 
pence to sixpence a day; on this stipend he con¬ 
trives to maintain himself, together with his wife 
and family. His food is principally rice and fish, 
with occasionally a little meat. 

From the inquiries I made when in China, of 
persons long resident there, I am satisfied that 
with the prospect of bettering their condition, any 
number of Chinese laborers and mechanics of 
every description might be easily induced to emi¬ 
grate, and form settlements on the northern coasts 
of New Holland, and when the country should 
become known to then), multitudes, at tneir own 
expense, would speedily find their way thither. 

The fisheries in Torres Straits might be rendered 
productive in the hands of the Chinese; and the 
colonization of New Guinea, one of the largest 
and most fertile islands on the globe, would not be 
far distant. 

I am further confident that the country which 
shall direct and promote the emigration of the 
Chinese cannot fail of reaping a rich harvest there¬ 
from, and of giving a death-blow to slavery and the 
slave-trade. 

The experiment might be easily tried at or near 
Port Essington, and that at an inconsiderable 
expense. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Jenner Plomlby. 


Death from Disappointment. —^A melancholy 
instance of sudden death occurred this week at 
Havre, at the distribution of prizes, at the Ursuline 
Convent. Madame Monnier, the wife of the pro¬ 
prietor of the Cafd des Abattoirs, proceeded to 
the ceremony, in full expectation of finding her- 
niece amongst the successful pupils. Not being- 
well placed for seeing what was going on, she in-- 
quired of those around her if the name of her niece- 
had been mentioned, and receiving a reply in the- 
negative, the disappointment gave her so great 
shock that she fell down senseless. Medical aidi 
was immediately afforded, but life had fled. The- 
deceased was an exceedingly strong, healthy 
woman, of about thirty years of age.— Gaiignaru.. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

Paris, August 27, 1844. 

You have been informed of the sensation pro¬ 
duced here by the speeches delivered at the meet¬ 
ing of the London Missionary Society, in reference 
to the Tahiti affair. The language of the Rev. 
Baptist Noel, a member of the established church, 
(though not deemed orthodox at home,) gave the 
deepest offence. “ He (the honorable and reverend 
gentleman) protested against the introduction into 
Tahiti of French brandy ; he protested against 
French priests, against French cannon, and against 
the debauchery of French soldiers. (I^ud cheers.] 
He rejoiced that the difficulties which had occur¬ 
red, were calculated to fix an eternal hatred on the 
Roman Catholic religion.” And this, too, was 
sanctioned by cheers ! The French assuredly are 
not a devout nation; but they are tenacious of their 
title of Catholics, and of the credit of their soldiers 
and sailors. No one of the orators seemed to bear 
in mind how many of the subjects of her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, profess the same faith. All the 
outrageous passages of the clerical effusions were 
immediately quoted and zealously aggravated. A 
higher excitement, owing to the letters which the 
London Times issued about the bombardment of 
Tangier, has filled every daily French sheet with 
language of the utmost rage and resentment, and 
the fiercest retorts on British history and character. 
The Morning Herald, in which several important 
semi-official articles have appeared of late on the 
subjects of international reckonings and the results 
of war, signifies that the Times was imposed on by 
forged signatures of officers holding her Majesty^s 
commission ; and it adds that, if the signatures, by 
any possibility, be genuine, the officers have utterly 
disgraced themselves, and must be detected and 
punished. The sting, however, inheres in the 
French spirit; and, in the event of a war, will ope¬ 
rate to envenom the struggle. It is moved now in 
the wound by the successes of Prince de Joinville 
and Marshal Bugeaud;—however strong the 
French exultation everywhere, their curiosity is 
not less vivid to know how the British will take 
the news of the occupation of the island which com¬ 
mands the batteries and port of Mogador ; and the 
blockade, besides the immediate crushir^ or de¬ 
molition of the town and its defences. The inter¬ 
ests of Great Britain suflfer, virtually, as those of 
the emperor of Morocco. His Majesty, the king 
of the French, and Mr. Guizot expected to be able 
to preserve peace with Great Britain, through the 
extremely pacific dispositions and views of the 
British cabinet, and thus to provide, by hostilities 
with the Moors, a safe war to gratify the temper 
of this nation, requiring some martial achievements, 
and help the cause of the dynasty, needing trophies 
for the princes; but the public excitement in 
France, and the course of events in Africa, may be 
such that the French government cannot keep to 
the limits stipulated with my Lord Aberdeen, and 
then, his lordship must satisfy the jealousies and 
apprehensions of the British people, or give way 
to a negotiator of the Palmerston school. 

Interest will be taken in any narratives which 
may appear from the American officers who wit¬ 
nessed the bombardment of Tangier. They are 
competent and impartial jodges. 

The Journal des Debats gives us a series of es¬ 
says on the several ports and whole coast of Mo¬ 
rocco, which have been digested from the most 


recent and authentic accoimts, and seem to have 
been prepared with the assoiaace of an extensiTe 
and protracted warfare. It would be signal good 
fortune for the royal fiimilj, if the Duke d’Aumalc, 
who reigns in the province of Constantine, bad 
been with Bugeaua, to'share the danger and 
triumph. France, say our journals, is now every¬ 
where the brilliant champion of Christianity : Eng¬ 
land, the instigator ^nd protector of Idamism. 
They have seized on the msh manifestations of 
joy at the French achievements, and the prosp^ 
of a collision between France and Great Britain. 
The articles of the repeal editors, on these heads, 
are translated m extenso. The Belfast Vindicalor^ 
the Nexory Examiner^ the Waterford Chronicle, 
the Galway Vindicator, the Nation, and others, 
are introduced—perhaps for the first lime—with 
peculiar favor to the French public. You may be 
amused with the annexed exposition by the London 
Times ; 

“ The Irish Repeal Journals. —The Irish re¬ 
peal journals are running famous lengths in Uieir 
anti-English demonstrations. They are rejoicing 
in the bombardment of Tangier, on the bare chance 
of the French power receiving a stimulus from 
that movement, and being led by it into an ambi¬ 
tious collision with this country. They are posi¬ 
tively glorifying in the visionary prospect of this 
country being subjugated by France. The excited 
imagination of the repeal journalists pictures the 
Prince de Joinville a hero of a hundred fights 
before he has fairly been in one, and conjures op, 
out of the smoke at Tangier, a blaze of prospective 
glory for the future naval Napoleon. Success 
after success; allies gained ; England deserted ; 
France swelling with triumph ; maritime suprem¬ 
acy gone over from England to her; and, lastly, 
French troops making their appearance in Ireland, 
and a French invasion, in which the Irish will join: 
all this is conjured up, in one, thick, glowing image, 
out of the bombardment of Tangier. Never, since 
the case of the unfortunate seller of crockery, in 
the Arabian Nights, who had just established him¬ 
self as vizier and married a princess, when his 
basket of pots descended with a crash, has there 
been such castle-building. The Belfast Vindicator 
is not content with foreseeing this imaginary revo¬ 
lution in Europe with a political eye, but he must 
needs convert it into a religious prophecy. He 
imagines the saintly mother of the prince winning 
laurels from heaven for him, by her prayers. 
What makes them now set up the Orleans fiunily 
and the Prince de Joinville as the favorites ef 
Heaven and the devoted sons and deliverers of the 
church 1 Why, only this time, last year, O'Connell 
was attacking l^uis Philippe, in the fiercest way, on 
the express ground of his tyranny and oppression, 
both political and ecclesiastical, and declaring that, 
if Henry V. would claim the throne of his ancestors, 
he would promise him a regiment of Irish vcdon- 
teers. The Irish were then Bourbonists; now, 
they are Louis Philippists.” 

Mbhemet Ali, you will see, has returned to 
Alexandria, and resumed the reins of government. 
There is some probability in the following paiir 
graph : 

“ The real cause of his sudden departure to 
Cairo was hjs having at length heard of the bane¬ 
ful consequences, resulting from the iniquitous 
system of taxation pursued by his government on 
the wretched population, a great portion of whom 
are literally starving. The efiect of this has been, 
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that secret emigrration to Syria has been going on 
to an incalculable extent, thus leaving a large 
portion of the country uncultivated. It is said that 
his Highness is determined on turning over a new 
leaf. In consequence of the decrease in the popu¬ 
lation, an immense deficiency will be found in the 
present year’s crop.” 

My impressions of the nature of his rule are from 
the best oral testimony and the French book en¬ 
titled Egypt under Mehemet Ali^ written by Mon¬ 
sieur Hanion, who resided a long time in the 
province, in the service of the viceroy, and had 
ample opportunity of observation. He draws a 
melancholy picture of the misery and exhaustion 
of the population in general, which, twenty years 
ago, was two and a half millions, and now, does 
not exceed one and a half. Our Paris editors as¬ 
sumed that Ibrahim, the son, whom the British 
drove out of Syria, would remember his expulsion 
and losses, and prefer alliance and concert with 
France. On the other hand, the London Chronicle 
observes: 

” On whatever terms, and with whatever ideas, 
Mehemet returns, it is evident that Ibrahim Pasha 
must assume greater and greater induence in the 
government. Some represent him as unfavorable 
to England, and as likely, if a difference arise 
between us and France, to aid the latter. We 
believe this to be a mistake. Ibrahim has always 
had a marked jealousy of Frank influence and 
encroachment. He always expressed himself 
strongly on the conquest of Algiers, and the attack 
on Morocco by France will not allay the fears and 
feelings of the Musselman.” 


A DISH OF GLORY. 

The Oran correspondent of the Times relates a 
fact touchingly illustrative of the moral condition 
of the French army of Africa. 

In November last, one Embarack, the Khalif of 
Abd-el-Kader, with between seven and eight hun¬ 
dred infantry, was set upon by General Tempour, 
with four squadrons of cavalry. Nearly four hun¬ 
dred of the Moors were slaughtered, and among 
them Embarack, after he had wounded six French¬ 
men. The Khalif dead—then came in the sweets 
of revenge! The Times says: 

“The Spahis, or native cavalry, immediately 
after Embarack fell, cut oflf his head. The head 
of Embarack was then covered with honey by the 
Spahis, and sent to Oran; arrived at Oran, the 
head of Embarack was then salted^ and thence 
despatched to Algiers. At Algiers, the head of 
Embarack was ^served up' at a soiree of Marshal 
Bugeaud, something in the style of the serving up 
on a charger of the head of John the Baptist men¬ 
tioned in the Neto Testament, When all eyes had 
been sufficiently regaled with the sight of the head 
of the brave chief of the desert—the unconquera¬ 
ble enemy of the French (conquered only by acci¬ 
dent)—^the marshal, yielding to his instincts as a 
soldier, gave the head a funeral with the ceremony 
awarded to the rank of a lieutenant; and the head 
of Embarack was at last buried, either at Mdddah 
or Miliana, with all due honors.” 

We think the marshal acted without due con¬ 
sideration. He ought to have carried out the 
principle manifested in the “serving up” of a 
human head at the table of a Christian hero, and 
not have buried it. What an idle ceremony was 
this serving up, if a funeral with military honors 
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was to follow! What a waste of honey and salt 
—what a piece of useless show, the charger! In 
the straitened condition in which the French army 
too often finds itself in Africa, we think—we 
hazard the opinion with all modesty—that a much 
better use might be made of slaughtered enemies. 

Man is the victim of many foolish prejudices, 
until philosophy with her sweet voice—“ musical 
as is Apollo’s lute”—converts him from his dark¬ 
ness, and makes him all her own. Now, philo¬ 
sophy has evidently done much with Marshal Bu¬ 
geaud and men of his plastic, yet heroic sub¬ 
stance: nevertheless, the Marshal has his best 
lesson to learn, otherwise be would never have 
buried the barbarian’s head; no, he would have 
consummated the tasteful, the humane yearnings 
that set the head before him, by supping off it. 
He would have paid Embarack the most delicate 
compliment by incorporating him with himself: 
he would thus—in the sweet slang of the French 
army—^have fraternized with the fallen Bedouin. 

That soldiers do not eat soldiers, has always 
appeared to us a gross prejudice, altogether un¬ 
worthy of tradesmen in war: a sqiieamishness 
inconsistent with the atmosphere of fire, and blood, 
and blasphemy, in which the laurel is usually cul¬ 
tivated. It is, however, something to find that 
Marshal Bugeaud and his African heroes are get¬ 
ting a little in advance of the rest of Europe, and 
vindicating French claims to superior civilization 
in the art of war, as in the art of cookery and 
mantua-making. It is a step gained, that a hero 
will have a hero’s head served before him in a 
charger; the next movement will, of course be, 
for the hero to say grace and fall to. We can dis- 
cem the hankering, the liquorishness of appetite, 
that has the human joint put upon the table,—and 
then the latent weakness, the deference to popular 
prejudice, that, with a sigh, bids the untasted dish 
be taken off. And after all, what folly, what 
waste, to give to worms that which might have 
done so much good to Marshal Bugeaud! 

The human lawfulness and wisdom of war once 
granted, we confess we look upon any indisposi¬ 
tion to make the most of our enemies, by eating 
them, as a mere sickliness of sentiment—an a& 
fectation unworthy of the natural majesty of man, 
made more majestic by musket and seventy rounds 
of ball-cartridge. Let us consider a razzia by the 
French—one of those interludes which, to the 
employment, if not the delight of the recording 
angel, they are every day enacting in Africa. 
These Christian men come swoop upon an un¬ 
armed village. They cut the throats of the men 
—bayonet their wives and children, if at all trou¬ 
blesome—set fire to the growing crops—and drive 
off every head of cattle. Consider the scene—* 
the heroes, with another sprig of laurel, marched 
away—and say, if it be not a place for devils 
to revel in? Consider the blackened earth, the 
smouldering ruin, the human form divine gashed 
and stabbed, and, worse than all, outraged beyond 
the decency of words to tell; and what is there in 
the spectacle that Beelzebub himself might not 
feel a diabolic pleasure to claim as his own espe¬ 
cial handiwork—bis own doing!—albeit conaraitted 
by men, whose creed it is to “ love one another!” 

As then, apparently to ns, it really requires a 
greater amount of moral courage to kill a man, 
than to eat him when killed, we must again ex¬ 
press our satisfaction that Marshal Bugeaud hae 
so cunningly, so adroitly touched the pulse of 
human prejudice to feel its present cannibal con- 
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dition. Be it oar daty to assist Marshal Bogeaud, 
by every argument at our command, in the praise¬ 
worthy purpose. 

The commissariat difficulties with which the 
French have to contend in Africa are well known : 
they are constantly, though in the face of the 
enemy, on short commons. Now, let the mar¬ 
shal's hint be ripened into practice, and so long as 
an enemy is to be found, so long will the soldier 
be supplied with a sufficiency of rations. He may 
satisfy his glory and his appetite at the same time. 
It becomes as much a war of the knife and fork as j 
of the sword; glory, as we have said, going hand 
in hand with full eating. Thus, the Frenchman 
kills his enemy, and he devours him—-as we eat a 
custard—flavored with bay-leaves. 

The refinement of the French army, may, pos¬ 
sibly, revolt at the dish; but we beg to assure our 
lively and chivalrous neighbors that, to use one of 
their own adages, the appetite will come with eat¬ 
ing. The acute Doctor MulTett, an Elizabethan 
philosopher, writes of a certain king of Lydia, 
who “ having eaten of his own wife, said he was 
sorry to have been ignorant so long of a good 
dish.*’ To be sure, the Lydian king may have 
spoken more as a husband than as a gourme/—*but 
we have the assurances of New Z^anders. and 
others, that the human animal is very excellent 
feeding. Hence, as Marshal Bugeaud has gone 
so far as to familiarize his army to the sight of 
human heads—honeyed and salted—in chargers, 
we trust that his next lesson will be to make them 
draw to and eat. The saving to France will be 
enormous. No Arab so tough that he may not be | 
edible; for the aforesaid Doctor Muflet observes, 
—a lion being showed to a strong bull three or 
four hours before he be killed, causeth his flesh to 
be as tender as that of a steer; fear dissolving his 
hardest parts, and making his very heart to become 
pulpy.” U^n this theory, we can judge of the 
eflfect of the French lions upon even the oldest and 
hardest Bedouins. 

Instead of burying the killed, as is sometimes 
done with the usual military honors, they might 
be eaten, after a grace composed quite in the spirit 
of the same Christianity that compasses their de¬ 
struction. If such a dish becomes common in the 
French camp, (and after the exhibition of the head 
in the charger we have great hopes,) we would 
advise Parisian cooks to study some new condi¬ 
ment to add, if possible, to the delicacy of its 
flavor. Let us, for instance, suggest a sauce pi- 
quanie d la baionnette. — Punch, 


A Descriptive Account of an Improved Method of 

Planting and Managing the Roots of Grape 

Vines, By Clement Hoare. Longman. 

The results of Mr. Hoare in the management 
of vines are so wonderful, considering the simple 
means he takes to produce them, that we should 
be inclined to view his assertions as too marvellous 
for belief, if we did not know that he is himself one 
of the most successful cultivators of the vine who 
ever lived in England, and if he did not assure us 
that he “ has not recommended any point of cul¬ 
ture the merits and advantages of which he has 
not himself for years repeatedly and carefully 
tested.” We glance at a few of the principal 
topics in this ingenious treatise, which we earnest¬ 
ly commend to the notice not only of the horticul¬ 
tural world, but of every one who loves a garden. 


and desires to see it yield at a very small eost aa 
anmle supply of delicious grapes. 

For the management of vines in greenhouses, 
Mr. Hoare strongly reprobates the practice of 
planting the roots in richly-manured borders. His 
theory is, that grapes are formed and brought to 
perfection, not from any nourishment received 
from their roots, but by solar heat and light alone, 
and that the roots of ynes in this country are so 
far from requiring any stimulative power, that they 
require to be checked, that the growth of the 
branches may not be too rapid. This check, he 
explains, is afforded in wanner countries than our 
own by the greater dryness of the climate and the 
superior heat of the sun, so that the tops of the 
shoots as they advance in growth are turned into 
a kind of jelly, and rapidly harden into wood, 
which thus becomes firm and close in texture, and 
bears buds at very short intervals. But from that 
check not existing to the same extent in England, 
our climate being more humid, and our sun less 
fervent, the vine has a natural tendency to luxuri¬ 
ance in growth, the branches are long and tender, 
and the buds on them at much longer intervals. 
This theory is explained with delightful clearness 
in Mr. Hoare’s treatise, and illustrated by a deci¬ 
sive example;— 

Some few years since the author received a 
bundle of vine cuttings from one of the most cele¬ 
brated vineyards in Spain. They were the eotirs 
growth of the year, as each had a portion of the 
preceding year’s w’ood attached to it. The longest 
shoot measured eight and a half feet, but the aver¬ 
age length was about eight feet. Tlie wood was 
perfectly cylindrical, and of the closest texture, 
and almost as hard as heart of oak. The buds 
were large, prominent, and highly s^iwmetrical, 
and stood out in bold relief on the sides of the 
canes. They were produced so near to each other 
as to be only one and three quarters of an inch 
apart. Now, a corresponding shoot produced in 
this country by an established vine would be about 
twenty-five feet in length, and the buds would be, 
on an average, distant from each other betwixt 
four and five inches. The shoots produced in 
these different countries, therefore, would each 
contain pretty nearly the same number of buds; 
and the question immediately arises, what was the 
cause of the great disproportion that existed in the 
length of these shoots? Simply, no other than 
the greater intensity of the light and heat which 
the Spanish shoots enjoyed over the English shoot. 
Nature was as long manufacturing one and three 
quarters of an inch of wood in Spain as she was 
four and a half inches in this country; but then, 
in the former instance, the bright light of the sun, 
and the intensity of his rays, W'ould not let the 
shoot go ahead. Their united influence caused it 
to linger in its growth, and its watery sap, there¬ 
fore, was turned into a jelly-like substance almost 
as fast as it was produced, and then fine fruit buds 
were the natural consequence. And these shoots 
may be considered as types of all others produced 
within the vinous latitude. 

It follow's, then, that in England the roots of 
vines do not w'ant stimulating, but that the soil for 
them should be like that which they enjoy in the 
finest countries, dry. rocky, and warm. He con¬ 
siders it extremely detrimental to a vine that its 
roots should be in a soil where perhaps the tem¬ 
perature is 35 or 40 degrees, while the branches 
should be luxuriating in a temperature of 70 or 80 
degrees. He would, therefore, for aU vines in 
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greenhouses prepare an artificial bed for their 
roots, as he prepares an artificial climate for their 
branches and fruit. The principle on M'hich he 
would form this bed, for we do not here pretend 
to enter into details, is that of making a pit in the 
earth, three feet deep, and four or five feet square, 
lining it with solid brickwork, so that the roots of 
the vine shall not pierce through, and filling it 
with broken bricks, mortar, charcoal, and bones. 
These materials should be *used in equal propor¬ 
tions, without admixture of any other substances. 
The bricks should not be too hard-burned, and the 
mortar should be old. Those, with the charcoal, 
should be in lumps, about the size of an egg. 
The bones, if hollow, should be broken in half, 
that the roots may creep into the cavities. Any 
will do, but they should be of animals that have 
arrived at maturity, from their greater hardness. 
These, substances should be well packed, and the 
vine-root carefully placed in them. The fiooring 
should be of firm brickwork, with one row of 
bricks loosely laid, that they may be taken up to 
afford the roots moisture when required. 

The result of this treatment is that the roots, 
being furnished with the largest possible extent of 
surface, and with the best nutriment in the shape 
of bones, will give vigor to the vine, and that 
grapes will be produced six weeks earlier than on 
other vines, while the bed will last good, if not 
forever, for an immense number of years. 

All this part of the treatise may be read with 
much advantage by those who possess green¬ 
houses. We come now to that more novel part 
of the volume, intended for those who would like, 
with little cost or trouble, to grow grapes in the 
open air. 

In commencing this part of his subject, Mr. 
Hoare lays it down as a rule that the roots of a 
vine will strike equally well upwards as down¬ 
wards. The great requisites for the soil are 
warmth, moderate dryness, and great extent of 
surface. He proposes to secure those requisites 
by building of good brickwork a hollow column, 
three feet in diameter, and five feet high. He 
prefers circular erections because the vine may 
be easier trained, and during the height of summer 
the sun will shine all round it. The base of this 
column should be formed of solid brickwork level 
with the earth, and four feet square. When that 
is finished the erection of the column should be 
commenced on it; half bricks will do, if they are 
perfectly strengthened at four equally distant parts 
of the circle by one course of whole bricks. When 
two courses of bricks have been thus laid down 
over the foundation of brickwork, the interior of 
the column should be filled with the substances 
before described, broken bricks, old mortar, char¬ 
coal, and bones, all being closely packed. A half 
circular hole should now be cut in a brick on that 
side of the column facing the south, for the stem 
of the vine to be brought through. It should be 
one and a half inch in diameter, and the like hole 
should be cut in the brick meant to fit on it, so 
that the cavity may be round, and the dimension 
of it one and a half inch. The vine should now 
be planted. It should be three years old, and the 
bole of earth round the roots be loosely bound 
round in flannel well soaked in soap-suds. So 
much of the stem should be leff outside the col¬ 
umn as contains three good buds. The soil should 
be a little raked away for the roots to lie in, and 
the substances should then be packed closely round 
the roots, care being taken that they are so placed 
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that no mice shall creep in through the hole made 
for the stem of the vine to pass through. The next 
course of the bricks should then be laid on, the 
soil being filled in as the column rises, and so on 
until the column rises within three courses of its 
intended height. Then a course of bricks is laid 
over the well-packed substances at top, being 
jointed with mortar only, and not laying a bed of it. 
With two more top courses the column will be 
finished, care being taken so to lay them as that 
they sh^l slope towards the centre of the colunm, 
forming a cavity to catch moisture, which, piercing 
through the brickwork, will descend to the soil. 
In this cavity mignionette or any shrub of the 
kind may be placed, which will give it a pretty 
finish, and hang over from its top. The hole for 
the stem of the vine may be filled in with moss to 
give it a pretty appearance. As the vine grows it 
is to be trained round the column, and, with mode¬ 
rate care, Mr. Hoare asserts, may be made to bear 
fifty pounds of fine grapes in one season. The 
cost of the column, he believes, should not exceed 
258., but we hardly imagine it could be properly 
erected for that sum. 

It is easy to believe that such columns, when 
erected in suitable situations, and the vines are 
well trained around them, and clusters of grapes 
appear, must add to the beauty of grounds. They 
may be planted singly or in groups; and the cost 
is so slight, and the gain in fruit, according to our 
author, so certain and so large, that the experi¬ 
ment is well worth trying. We have but given 
an outline of Mr. Hoare’s plan. Those who are 
desirous of further information must consult this 
pleasing treatise. They will find it full of instruc¬ 
tive details, the result of extensive management, 
directed W an intelligent mind, and of long expe¬ 
rience. The manner of the remarks is clear and 
pleasing, and the whole treatise of eminent utility 
to those who have the care of vines, or who pro¬ 
pose to engage in their culture.— Britannia, 


Will op Sir Hudson Lowe. —^The will is da¬ 
ted in 1816, and contains no legacy of public 
interest, inasmuch as the whole of the property is 
left to his wife and children; but in the second 
codicil, which is in the deceased’s hand-writing, 
the following remarkable passage occurs ;—I 
trust my wife will apply to the king for a pension 
(which 1 was led to expect) of not less than JCl,- 
500 a-year, and that at her death a pension of half 
that amount be granted to my children; I also wish 
her to apply for the expenses of my outfit to St. 
Helena, about i^2,000.” This codicil is dated 
firom an hotel in Pans in the year 1825. The per¬ 
sonal property has been sworn under jC3,000. 


ON DREAMING OF MY MOTHER. 

Stay, gentle shadow of my mother, stay! 

Thy form but seldom comes to bless my sleep. 
Ye fiiithless slumbers, fleet not thus away. 

And leave my wistful eyes to wake and weep. 
Oh! 1 was dreaming of those golden days. 
When, Will my guide, and Pleasure all my aim, 
I rambled wild through childhood’s flowery maze, 
And knew of sorrow scarcely by her name. 
Those scenes are fled,—and thou alas ! art fled, 
Light of my heart, and guardian of my youth! 
Then come no more to slumbering Fancy’s bed. 
To aggravate the pangs of waking Truth. 

Or if kind Sleep these visions will restore, 

O let me sleep again and never waken more« 
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MODEL FARMS IN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 

An important step has been made to promote 
agricnltural education in Scotland. During the 
late agricultural meeting in Glasgow, a number of 
gentlemen favorable to the establishment of ele¬ 
mentary schools for the purpose met in the Mer¬ 
chant’s Hall; when, besides gentlemen connected 
with the Agricultural Chemistry Association of 
Scotland, several strangers attended, including Lord 
Wallscourt, Lord Clements, Lord Ranelagh, Sir 
Robert Bateson, Sir R. Houston, and others. The 
Lord Justice Clerk took the chair; and Professor 
Johnston explained the object of the meeting. Mr. 
Skilling, superintendent of a model-farm at Glass- 
nevin, near Dublin, under the Irish Board of Educa¬ 
tion, made a statement of the measures carried out 
by the board since 1838. There are now three 
thousand teachers under the board; there are 
■eren training establishments to supply teachers, 
but there will shortly be twenty-five; and it is 
intended to plant one in every county of Ireland. 
Mr. Skilling described the plan pursued at the 
Glassnevin training-school, established in 1838; 
the class of labor is limited to spade-husbandry, 
only the spade and wheelbarrow being nsed^ 

** The scholars, amounting to sixty or seventy, 
were lodged near the farm, and fed from it. Af¬ 
ter being engaged on the farm in the mornings of 
five days in the week, they went into the town for 
their literary education; but the tahole of Saturday 
tSas appropriated to examinations. They had a 
garden, and, in connexion with it, a competent 
gardener, who lectured for one half-hour in the 
morning; and he (Mr. Skilling) also lectured to 
the young men on agricultural subjects. At stated 
periods, the teachers attended the farm, and witness¬ 
ed every practical operation which was going on 
upon it. They observed every system of cropping, 
and got explanations on every subject with which 
they were unacquainted; and the result was, that 
when they went away at the end of the course, they 
were found to be vastly improved in the scientific 
knowledge of agriculture and its practical details. 
During the course, they were enabled to obtain a 
considerable knowledge of agriculture, chemistry, 
and geology; they idso received practical infor¬ 
mation as to the principles of rotation in cropping, 
the cultivation of ^en crops, and the like. The 
practical errors which exist^ as to the manage¬ 
ment of land were also pointed out to them—such 
as the loss caused by bad fences, seedling-beds for 
weeds, Ao .; and on the other hand, they were 
shown the advantages of draining, and opening 
and turning the land^, and the beneficial results of 
these on the general management.” 

This model-farm had not only paid its rent, but 
returned a profit of 150/. or 170/. a year. After¬ 
wards, five boys educated in a training-school at 
Lame, in the north of Ireland, were introduced 
and examined—* 

They seemed to belong to the better class of 
peasantry, being clad in homely garbs; and they 
appeared to be from twelve to fourteen or fifteen 
^eacs of age. They were examined, in the first 
instance, by Mr. Gibson (inspector of schools) on 
grramar, geo^praphy, and arithmetic; and scarcely 
a single question did they fail to answer correctly. 
They were then examined by Professor Johnston 
on the seientifio branches; and by Mr. Finnic of 
Swanston and Mr. Alexander of Sonthbar, on the 
practical departments of agriculture. Their ac¬ 
quaintance with these was alike delightful and 


astonishing. They detailed the chemical constitu¬ 
tion of the soil, and the effect of manures, the land 
best fitted for green crops, the difi%rent kinds of 
grain crops, the dairy, and the system of rotation. 
Many of these answers required considerable 
exercise of refiection; and as previous concert 
between themselves and the gentlemen by whom 
they were examined was out of the question, their 
acquirements seemed to take the meeting quite by 
surprise; at the same*time that they afforded it 
the utmost satisfaction, as evincing how much 
could be done by a proper system of training. 
The youths and their teacher retired amidst much 
applause.” 

Lord Clements bore testimony to the eagerness 
for instmction evinced by the peasantry near his 
property, in the wildest part of Connaught; men 
twenty years of age coming from a distance of 
many miles to attend the school. Mr. Atlee, the 
teacher of an agricultural school, on Lady Noel 
Byron’s property, at Ealing, reported the success 
of that establishment; there were at that nmmeot 
five hundred applicants for admission to the farm 
as boarders. 

Principal Macfarlan advocated education in agri¬ 
culture; but exhorted the meeting to carry on 
their improvements in accordance with the feelings 
of the people, not shocking their habits by raak 
innovations. He moved a resolution, that elemen¬ 
tary instruction should be afforded to the mnl 
population of Scotland. This was seconded by 
Mr. Alexander of Southbar, and carried unairi* 
raously. 

Colonel Lindsay, of Balcama, declared that 
the people of Scotland most make haste lest they 
should be behind in the progress of improvement— 

“ He must congratulate these young men from 
Ireland on the admirable display they had made. 
To be a Scotsman was often fonnd a recommend¬ 
ation in procuring employment elsewhere; bat 
these young men ^m Ireland would soon show to 
Scotsmen that they were behind the Irish, sod 
that, if they would maintain their high character 
for industry and intelligenoe, they must be in¬ 
structed as they were. These lads from Ireland 
had evinced so much agricultural information, that, 
when ready for employment, they had only to 
to obtain it. He was almost ashamed to admit hia 
belief, that there was not a similar class of yonths 
in Scotland who would answer the questions at 
these Irish lads had done.”— Spectator, 


The statue of the Apostolic Bishop of Bor¬ 
deaux, Cardinal Cheverus, was inaugurated on the 
8th instant, in his native town of Mayenne, with 
the pomp, civil and religious, due to the occasion. 
It is not to the honor of the dead, but of them¬ 
selves, that men erect monuments to such as Car¬ 
dinal Cheverus. No city that has such a son can 
afford to let the record perish. The statne, whiek 
is by the sculptor David, is highly spoken of, and 
is described as expressing, in attitude and senti¬ 
ment, the Sinite parvulos of the Gospel. Four 
bas-reliefs present passages in ftie life of the car¬ 
dinal ; one exhibits his heroic bearing amid the 
tempest, on the coast of France; another hk 
meeting, in the American forest, with the natifo 
converts who had lost their pastor; a third repre¬ 
sents him administering consolation in the but of 
an aged negro ; a fonr^ shows him bearing wood 
to the sick chamber of the poor woman, whose 
husband returns home nnexpectedly to ^d the 
holy man discharging this work of lowly olmriQr. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE CURRANT. 

Cephalonia^ July, 1844. 

I HATE made a great many inquiries as to the 
method of cultivating the currants grown in these 
islands, (Cephalonia, Zante, &c.,) and consulted 
many works that treat on the subject, so that, cob)- 
bined with my own personal obMivations, 1 hope 
to be able to give you ,a true and particular 
account of everything connected with this subject 
—in the hope and belief that some of your West 
Indian readers, if there be any not yet quite 
ruined, may profit by it. 

Currants are delicious in their raw state—we 
eat them regularly at breakfast. They grow 
exactly like grapes, in bunches, but each berry 
close to the other, so that they form a compact 
mass, something like a fir cone. They differ also 
from the common grape, in having no stones, that 
is to say, there is only one berry on each bunch 
j^hich they call the male currant) that has them. 
This one is always much larger than the others. 
They grow them in large fields, just like vine¬ 
yards—but unlike the grape, the inhabitants take 
the greatest care of them—^whereas the grape is 
allowed very much to take care of itself, the cul¬ 
tivator being quite satisfied to make the wretched 
country wine, which is not drinkable, instead of 
trying to improve the quality and render it fit for 
exportation, which I have no doubt might very 
easily be done; I have in fact tasted some very 
fair wine, something like champagne—the Zante 
wines too, are preferable to the Cephalonian, of a 
dry flavor, and iJf pains were taken with them they 
would make a very agreeable table wine, some¬ 
thing like those of the Cape. But to return to 
the currants. The islands at which they are 
principally cultivated, are Zante, Cephalonia, and 
Ithaca. 

Abundance of water is necessary, and essential 
to the fertility of the currant vine, and the plan¬ 
tation is enclosed with mounds and ditches, pro¬ 
vided with sluices, to let in or keep out the water 
as may be necessary. The vines are planted in 
rows, with perfect regularity, three or four feet 
asunder. A new plantation is formed, either by 
layers, shoots, (cuttings,) or grafting the currant 
on the common vine. The latter is the best. 
The shoots (cuttings) are cut in December, and 
planted in spring. It requires six or seven years 
to bring them to full bearing The grafts pro¬ 
duce in three or four years. The proper pruning 
of these vines is the great thing to be attended to. 
In December, the dead, weakly and unpromising 
branches, are cut off. In January, the remaining 
branches are curtailed—three or ifour eyes only 
are generally left. Each eye throws out three 
branches, one large and one small on each side. 
The large one only bears. In February, the earth 
is scooped out, about the roots to warm them. In 
April, the surface is levelled. Manure is not 
gener^ly used. The ends of the shoots of the 
currant vine are not broken. Some say they are 
always supported by stakes, but here this is sel¬ 
dom done. Great care must be taken that the 
shoots are not broken, so much so, that an annual 
general order comes out, forbidding us to shoot, or 
allo\^ our dogs to hunt in the vineyards. Tlie 
gathering takes place about August. The firuit is 
generally ripe enough for eating about the middle 
of July, and is much more agreeable to the taste, 
than when it is fully ripe, as it becomes then 
almost too sweet. Unlike other fruits, they say 
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here that while in its three-quarter ripe state it 
may be eaten with impunity, but that it becomes 
unwholesome when perfecdy ripe. As soon as 
the fruit is fully ripe, when it is almost black, it 
is carried to the drying mund, which is a spot in 
the vineyard, cleared and levelled, sometimes flag¬ 
ged ana covered with a coating of coxo^ung. 
The fruit is then exposed to the sun and fre¬ 
quently turned until perfectly dry. It is then 
separated from the stalk, and brought to the maga¬ 
zine-over one of which I am at this moment 
sitting, the houses here having in fact no habitable 
ground floor, the whole of it being taken up by 
these magazines; and a dreadful nuisance they 
are—for at the time of packing the stench is in¬ 
tolerable, and the hallooinj^, fighting, and swear¬ 
ing amongst the laborers, in that odious modern 
Greek which they manage, when in a rage, to 
speak in a high squeaking tone, through the nose, 
is a dreadful way of being roused in the morning. 
Before exportation the currant is packed in casks, 
and trodden down by the dirtiest Greeks, with 
naked feet, so that the quantity of dirt in an Eng¬ 
lish plum-pudding may be guessed at. When the 
currants are drying the fears of the grower are 
highest, for should rain come they are lost; a 
single shower destroys immense quantities, and 
an]^ing like heavy rain entirely destroys the 
crop. Cephalonia has 6,242 acres of currant 
plantation, Zante has 6,440 acres: they make no 
wine of them, they are too valuable for that. I 
tasted some made by a private gentleman, but it 
was sweet and sickly.— AtheiuBvm, 


THE MOURNFUL MOTHER, 
{Of the Dead Blind.) 


** Dost thou weep, mournful mother. 
For thy blind boy in grave 1 
That no more with each other 
Sweet counsel ye can have ?— 

That he, lefr dark by nature. 

Can never more be led 
By thee, maternal creature, 

Along smooth paths instead ? 

That thou canst no more show him 
The sunshine, by the heat; 

The river’s silver flowing. 

By murmurs at his feet? 

The foliage, by its coolness; . 

The roses, by their smell; 

And all creation’s fulness. 

By Love’s invisible ? 

Weepest thou to behold not 
His meek blind eyes again,— 

Closed doorways which were folded. 

And prayed against in vain; 

And under which sat smiling 
The child-mouth evermore. 

As one who watcheth, wiling 
The time by, at a door? 

And weepest thou to feel not 
His clinging hand on thine— 

Which now, at dream-time, will not 
Its cold touch disentwine ? 

And weepest thou still ofrer. 

Oh, never more to mark 
His low sofr words, made softer 
By speaking in the dark ? 

Weep on, thou mournful mother!” 

Miss BoTTtWz Poem. 
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Paris Academy or Sciences. — Aug. 5. —M. 
Arago read the report of a committee on a system 
of “ barrage mobile,” proposed by M. Thenard, 
with a Tiew to render navigable at all periods of 
the year those rivers in France which are now 
during the summer occasionally nearly dry in parts, 
and therefore unnavigable. M. Thdnard’s system 
consists in barring a river from bank to bank in 
those parts where the water is usually shallow, 
and placing gates upon such a principle as to regu¬ 
late themselves, and keep up a permanent level 
from bar to bar, with sluice gates to enable barges 
and other vessels to pass through.—A paper was 
read on the Pyramids of Egypt. The author, M. 
Persigny, is of opinion that the use of the vaults 
of the pyramids was not the original object of the 
oonstruction of these stupendous specimens of 
human labor. He thinks that they were intended 
as barriers to the sands of the deserts. His theory 
is that the pyramids, by dividing the column of air, 
prevent it from carrying with it enormous masses 
of sand : the sand falling at the foot of the pyra¬ 
mids, as against a wall.—A communication was 
made by M. Coulvier Gravier on the meteors vul¬ 
garly called falling stars. He thinks that all the 
changes which take place in the terrestrial atmos¬ 
phere have their origin in the upper regions. If, 
says M. Gravier, we watch at night the direction, 
number, and changes of color of the falling stars, 
we shall be able to predict with certainty the wind 
that will prevail, and the rain, storms, &c., that 
will take place on the following day. M. Gravier 
declares that he has for several months passed 
entire nights in observing the falling stars, and 
that every morning at seven o’clock he delivered 
to M. Arago, at the observatory, his prediction for 
the day, without having been once in error!—M. 
Masson laid before the academy some observations 
on what he calls electrical photometry. He has 
endeavored to ascertain the relation that exists 
between the quantities of light and heat developed 
by the same electrical current, and also the degree 
of sensibility of the human eye. M. Masson 
estimates that the eye can distinguish the differ¬ 
ences of light to the minute degree of a sixty- 
fourth.—M. Selligue, who recently made a com¬ 
munication respecting a mode of impelling vessels 
of large burthen by means of a piston, acted upon 
by successive explosions of a mixture of hydrogen 
gas and atmospheric air, this day informed the 
Academy that the explosion of the small quantity 
of five litres of hydrogen gas produces a force of 
impulsion equal to 3,475 kilogrammes (about three 
tons and a half.)—M. Thdnard, jun., read a paper 
on the formation of phosphnretted hydrogen. He 
shows that this hydrogen, which is spontaneously 
inflammable, owes that property to the presence of 
a small quantity of the vapor of a liquid hydrogen 
phosphure, which is alone spontaneously inflam¬ 
mable. 

August 19.—M. Arago gave a summary of a 
work by Don Jos4 Garay, on the means of con¬ 
necting the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. The 
author is of opinion that it would be much better 
to form the communication by the Rio Coatzacoal- 
cos than to execute the project of a connection 
either by Panama or Nicaragua; the canal of 
twenty leagues proposed by Don Josd would, he 
says, cost only sixty millions of francs, and would 
be navigable by frigates.—A paper by M. Chris- 
tofle, on the danger to be apprehended from the 


galvanic process in the depreciation of coins, was 
read to the Academy. “ If,” says the author, 
“ this procesb is of immense service in the appli¬ 
cation of one metal to another, it may be employed 
to the injury of the public, for a piece of gold or 
silver placed at the negative pole is reduced with¬ 
out any apparent change.” He announces that 
he places at the disposal of the Academy the sum 
of 2,000fr. as a prize to the author of the best legal 
project of preventing the application of electricity 
to such a purpose.—M. Breton, an engineer of the 
Ponts-et-Chaussees, submitted some observations 
tending to show that the sun and the whole of the 
solar system are surrounded by an atmosphere in 
the same way as the earth has its atmosphere.— 
M. Coulvier Gravier, who had already stated that 
he is able to predict the weather by attending to 
the direction of the meteors called the falling stars, 
read another paper to the academy, containing a 
number of instances in support of his assertions. 
Our readers will recollect that on a former occasion 
M. Coulvier Gravier stated that he had communi¬ 
cated the result of his observations to M. Arago, 
and that he called upon that gentleman to confirm 
or refute him. M. Arago this day answered the 
appeal made to him,W saying that the predictions 
which M. Coulvier Gravier had made to him fre¬ 
quently in the morning, after having observed the 
direction of the falling stars during the preceding 
night, were exceedingly vague, and could be in¬ 
terpreted in various ways. M. Arago added that 
it was impossible to turn such observations to any 
useful end.—M. Dumas made a report on some 
experiments made by M. Boussaingault relative to 
the feeding of cows with beetroot and potatoes. 
M. Boussaingault states that two cows which were 
fed exclusively on beetroot fell off in flesh in sev¬ 
enteen days nearly one-sixth, and their milk dimin¬ 
ished from eight to nine litres each per day to 
five litres. They were then turned into pasture, 
and soon resumed their former weight, and gave 
the former quantity of milk. They were next fed 
exclusively on potatoes, when they fell off still 
more in flesh than they had done with beetroot, 
and the milk was reduced to two litres each per 
day. On being placed on a mixed food of hay, 
chopped straw, beetroot, and potatoes, they again 
recoverd their flesh, and gave the former quantity 
of milk. The conclusions of this gentleman are, 
that beetroot and potatoes do not perform the part 
usually imputed to them, of fattening cattle, or 
increasing the quantity of the milk of cows. His 
experiments show that this is the case when this 
food is given to the exclusion of all other ; but there 
is not, we believe a cow-keeper in France who 
would think of suppressing the use of beetroot or 
potatoes as part of the food to their animals. Ex¬ 
perience upon a large scale, which is for better than 
scientific experiments and conclusions of the na¬ 
ture of those of M. Boussaingault, proves that 
beetroot and potatoes in proper proportions, form 
excellent food for horned cattle. 

Carbonate of Soda in the Preparation of 
Coffee. —M. Pleischel states from experience, 
that the infusion of roasted coffee acquires a far 
superior taste, and is rendered more concentrated, 
consequently that a much larger amount of beve¬ 
rage can be prepared from the same quantity of 
coffee, by adding to the boiling water, just before 
pouring it over the coffee, 1 gr. of crystallized car¬ 
bonate of soda for every cup, or 21 grs. for every 
half ounce of coffee.— med. Jahrb. aes Oesir. St., 
in Gardeners' Chronicle. 
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A VERY remarkable discovery has recently been 
made by M. Bessel, of Konigsberg, which opens 
out new views of the constitution of the sidereal 
universe. By a long and laborious examination of 
the places of Sirius and Procyon, as deduced from 
the observations of different astronomers since the 
year 1755, (the epoch of Bradley’s observations,) 
including his own, carried on at the Konigsberg 
Observatory, he has come to the conclusion that 
the proper motions of these two stars are not uni¬ 
form, but deviate from that law,—the former in 
right ascension, and the latter in declination, in a 
very sensible degree. Astronomers will at once 
perceive the importance of this conclusion, which 
proves that the stars describe orbits in space, under 
the influence of dynamical laws and central forces. 
Reasoning on the observed character of the devia¬ 
tions which he has established, M. Bessel comes 
to the singular and surprising conclusion, that the 
apparent motions of these two stars are such as 
might be caused by their revolutions about attrac¬ 
tive but non-himinous central bodies, not very 
remote from them respectively ; that, in short, 
they form systems analogous to those of the lunary 
double stars, but with this peculiarity—that they 
have dark, instead of bright partners, to which 
they of course perform the friendly office of revolv¬ 
ing suns!— Athemtum. 

The Prussian government, with the view of re¬ 
ducing the chances of disaster by railway convey¬ 
ance, is about to found a school for express instruc¬ 
tion in the art of driving locomotives. The num¬ 
ber of pupils is to be 400, the course of instruction 
to extend over a year; and a legislative ordon- 
nance will enact that no one shall be employed in 
driving an engine upon a railway who shall not 
have a certiffcate of capacity from this establish¬ 
ment. Something of the kind has been in contem¬ 
plation in France ; and it is understood that its 
institution only awaits the acquisition of a plot of 
ground of sufficient capacity for the establishment 
of a model railway, presenting all the difficulties 
common to railways, varieties of curve, slope, &c., 
and all other incidents calling for care and skill on 
the part of the engineer.—In the same capital, an 
exhibition of the produce of the Trades, similar to 
that which has just closed in Paris, opened on the 
19th inst. All the trades of Germany, it is said, 
are represented at this industrial congress; the 
number of objects sent in for exhibition amounting 
to about 36,000.—When we recently adverted to 
the spirit of association which seems the active 
moral agent of the day, we scarcely expected to 
have to record its application to trivialities like the 
following:—^It is stated, that in the same metropo¬ 
lis, a society has been formed, having for its object 
the abolition of the practice of salutation by taking 
off the hat. The announcement reads more like a 
squib than a serious statement. However, as the 
Berlin police have seized the cockades by which the 
members were distinguished—and it is hot likely 
that they would meddle with a mere absurdity— 
they probably see beneath the hats so doggedly 
worn, heads capable of entertaining thoughts dan¬ 
gerous to the public peace.— Ib. 

Lord Rosse’s Telescope.— We are informed 
by a rev. gentleman who lately visited Birr Castle, 
and experienced the courteous attention of its 
noble owner, in being conducted by his lordship 
throupfh his extensive workshops, and in a minute 
examination of the “ monster’’ telescope—a stu¬ 
pendous monument of scientific skill and mechani¬ 


cal contrivance—that the colossal tube, in length 
about 50 feet, and in diameter nearly 8 feet, is now 
suspended in its permanent position, between two 
walls of solid masonry, built to correspond with the 
architecture of the castle. It is attached at its 
lower extremity—where the speculum, weighing 
four tons, is to be placed—by a massive universal 
joint of beautiful workmanship, and weighing 
nearly three tons ; and its counterpoise, about 
seven tons’ weight, is so skilfully contrived and 
adjusted that it easily adapts itself to every altera¬ 
tion in any required elevation or depression of the 
instrument. At the time of our informant’s visit 
the speculum was in the actual process of being 
ground, which, together with the subsequent 
polishing, would occupy perhaps a fortnight; so 
that in about a month or six weeks from the present 
time the public anxiety will probably be gratified 
in learning the first results, upon which it is impos¬ 
sible to calculate, of an undertaking which, we 
may confidently expect, will redound no less to our 
national honor than it already does to the acknowl¬ 
edged talents and munificent liberality of the patri¬ 
otic and noble proprietor .—Belfast Chronicle. 

A LETTER from Milan states that, on the occasion 
of the Scientific Congress, which is to open there 
on September 12, there will be an exhibition of 
industry in the great Ecclesiastical School, which 
will be at that period available, in consequence of 
the vacation. This will be the fourth exhibition 
held in Europe during the year 1844. One took 
plac.e at Archangel in May, when the Grand Duke 
Constantine was there; another in Paris in May 
and June, and one is open at Berlin at the present 
moment. 

A FIRST trial of M. Andrau’s new locomotive 
power, by means of compressed air, was made on 
Monday on the Versailles railroad (left bank) in 
the presence of Messrs. Bineau and Baude, com¬ 
missioners appointed by the government, of the 
engineers of the railroad, and a great number of 
spectators. Although the locomotive was charged 
upon the low pressure system, because there was 
not a sufficient power to compress the air to a 
greater extent, the experiment perfectly suc¬ 
ceeded. In expending two or three atmospheres 
the locomotive ran a quarter of a league with 
great rapidity and regularity. The trial is to be 
repeated in the course of the next month. M. 
Andrau, who is an engineer of great skill, has 
for the last four years been engaged in experi¬ 
ments with compressed air. 

The Agricultural Socie^ of the Var has ad¬ 
dressed a memorial to the Prefect of that depart¬ 
ment, entreating him to prevent rigorously the 
shooting of sparrows and other small birds, their 
value in destroying insects far exceeding that of 
the grain which they consume. 


OBITUARY. 

The death of the Rev. Henry Francis Cary 
must be regretted by every lover of earnest and 
severe scholarship; a kind of literary man now 
unfortunately too rare. Mr. Cary well deserved 
the place in Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey, 
which on the 21st August was granted to his re¬ 
mains. His translation of Dante is one of the 
master-pieces in our language, and will ensure his 
name an abiding place in our literature, in con¬ 
nexion with that of the Florentine poet. Nor la 
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liis rer^oQ of Pindar less deservinff of notice, 
though most unjustly neglected. A correspon¬ 
dent of the Times has given a brief memoir of 
him; and as, from that modesty which always 
accompanies extraordinary merit, the amiable and 
accomplished author himself has left few auto¬ 
biographical notices, we think it desirable to refer 
to the statement, though on some points it is 
strangely erroneous. “ At the early ag:e of fif¬ 
teen,” says the writer, “Mr. Cary published an 
ode on the death of Kosciusko, which attracted 
public notice, and was mentioned in several peri¬ 
odicals of the day as giving evidence of great 
youthful genius.” Here is evidently some blun¬ 
dering, for Kosciusko was alive nearly twenty 
years after this pde was published ; neither could 
It have been written by Cary at fifteen. The 
facts, we believe, are these : the poem referred to 
as written at the age of fifteen, was ** An Ode to 
General Elliot,” and published in 1787. This 
was followed, the next year, by “ Sonnets and 
Odes,” and ten years after, or in 1797, by the 
“Ode to Kosciusko.” The memoir writer thus 
proceeds, we believe correctly :—“ At the age of 
eighteen, he was entered as a commoner of Christ 
Church, Oxford, w here he proceeded to the de¬ 
gree of M. A. While at Oxford, he pursued his 
studies with unremitting diligence ; and not being 
shackled by the stringent rules of modern academi¬ 
cal instruction, made himself conversant not only 
with the great authors of antiquity, but with 
almost the whole range of Italian, French, and 
English literature, as the notes to the first edition 
of the translation of Dante fully evidenced. In 
1805, be published the ‘ Inferno’ of Dante in Eng¬ 
lish blank verse, with the text of the original. An 
entire translation of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ ap¬ 
peared in 1814, but the work lay almost unnoticed 
for several years, until Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
forming at the same time an acquaintance with the 
translator and his great work, drew public atten¬ 
tion to its merits; from that time the work has 
taken its place among our standard English 
authors. To this Mr. Cary afterwards added a 
translation of the ‘ Birds’ of Aristophanes and of 
the ‘ Odes’ of Pindar. But, perhaps, the not least 
valuable part of his literary labors is to be found 
in his continuation of Johnson's ‘ Lives of the 
English Poets,’ and his ‘ Lives of Early French 
Poets,’ all of which have hitherto only appeared i 
anonymously in the old London Magazine, In 
18‘26, he was appointed assistant librarian in the 
British Museum, which office he resigned about 
six years since. From that period he had con>» 
tinued his literary labors with almost youthful 
energy, having edited the poetical works of Pope, 
Cowper, Milton, Thomson, and Young, together 
with a fourth edition of his own Dante, to which 
he added many valuable notes. The late govern¬ 
ment marked its sense of his literary merits by 
granting him a pension of 200/. a year.” 

From Carlsbad we learn the death of Herr 
Volfgang A. Mozart, the second son of the im¬ 
mortal composer, and himself a distinguished 
musical author and pianist. The ‘ Requiem’ of 
his great father was performed on the occasion 
of his funeral by a body of 500 professors and 
dilettanti. 

Lord Keane. —^The decease of this gallant 
nobleman, at his seat in Hants, took place on the 
26th of August, the immediate cause of his death 
being dropsy. John Keane, Baron Keane of 


Ghuznee in Affighanistan, and Cappoquin, county* 
Waterford, was bom in 1781, and married first, in 
1806, Miss Smith, second daughter of General 
Smith, by whom he had issue several children, 
and secondly, in 1840, to the youngest daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Boland. He en¬ 
tered the army at a very early age ; his com¬ 
mission as ensign dating as far back as 1793. In 
1812 he was destined to join the army under the 
Duke of Wellington at Madrid, and immediately 
on his arrival there, intrusted with the command 
of ar brigade in the third division, in which corps 
ho served until the end of the war with France, in 
1 1814. In August, 1814, he was appointed to a 
command, ordered for particular service, and, on 
his arrival at Jamaica, being senior officer, as¬ 
sumed the command of the military force destined 
to cooperate with Sir Alexander Cochrane, for 
I the attack on New Orleans and the province of 
Louisiana. On the morning of the 8th of January, 
1815, he was severely wounded in two places. 
Subsequently, as is well known, the gallant gene¬ 
ral held the sole command of the forces employed 
during the campaign in Afighanistan and Be- 
loochistan, and it was owing to the brilliant 
achievement of the assault and capture of Ghuznee, 
that he was rewarded with the honor of a peer¬ 
age, receiving the thanks of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and a pension of 2,000/. during his life, 
and entailed, on his decease, to his two successors. 
For his services in Egypt he was rewarded with a 
medal, and for his services at Martinique, Yittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Onhes, and Toulouse be 
gained a cross and two clasps. The deceased 
lord is succeeded by his eldest son. Captain the 
Hon. Edward Arthur Wellington Keane, bom in 
1815, appointed major (by brevet) March 5, 1841. 
The present peer act^ as aid-de-camp to his 
father throughout the war in Affighanistan.— Ex¬ 
aminer. 


Curious and Instructive. —A stone crossed 
the Firth with the S. W. wind of the 5th. A 
single plant of sea-weed had grown upon it, and 
being covered writh numerous air bladders, 
ted with the stone to the north shore. Upon being 
lifted out of the water the stone weighed 3 lb. 11 
oz., and the material of the plant 2 lb. 3 oz., making 
in all a weight of nearly 6 lb., which the buoyancy 
of the air inclosed in a multitude of small pods had 
safely ferried over. The plant did not seem to be 
load^ to its full floating power; although some 
of the pods had been injured and some burst, 
enough remained entire to tranmort the stone, 
thus suggesting an idea to all makers of floating 
jackets, ^airs, and other contrivances to be used 
in shipwrecks, never to inclose the air in one mass, 
but in a great number of subdivisions, each water¬ 
tight, and containing each a number of little balls 
filled with the gas. A slight injury, such as per¬ 
foration of a pin, may now render the best Mack¬ 
intosh floater fatal. Not so, however, with the 
alg«, when they go a-sailing, and execute on a 
small scale what icebergs are said to have per¬ 
formed, in transporting the large boulder stones 
over the globe.— Caledonian, Mercury, 

The Ministers of the Interior and of war have, 
says the Moniteur Parisien, under their considera¬ 
tion a plan for forming an amcultural colony on 
the southern of Sahel, in Algeria. The Abbd 
Fissiaux, founder of the penitentiary of Saint- 
Pierre, at Marseilles, is to be charg^ with the 
realization of this project. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

[From the Correspondent of the National Intelligencer.] 
Paris, Sept. 16, 1844. 

At the moment I write, the cannon of the Hotel des 
Jnvalides are celebrating the telegraphic news of yes¬ 
terday, which appeared officially in the evening jour¬ 
nals, viz., that Peace nas concluded, on the 10/A inst. 
with Morocco. I enclose the bnlletin from the Prince 
de Joinville. Emotion pervaded the whole capital 
last night. The interest of the matter consisted 
chiefly in the suppression of an inllammatory topic 
between Great Britain and France. In this point of 
view—as the confirmation of amity between the two 
countries—the event disappoints and otherwise an¬ 
noys the war-party, and must be quite distasteful to 
Young Ireland; I mean the more impetuous and ex¬ 
asperated portion of the repealers, who have not been 
duly impressed with this passage, the finest of the 
O'Connell speeches;— 

“ Oh, my Protestant fellow-cotintr 3 rmen, listen to 
this—^ihey knew that I was the first apostle of that 
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I political sect that proclaims the possibility of efiecting 
all great changes by moral means alone, and that 
1 there is no human revolution worth the shedding of 
a single drop of blood to obtain. No, human blood 
is not a cement to the public state, it possesses rather 
a crumbling than a binding property, and it brings 
down to the ground any public edifice in the erection 
of which it has been expended. We proceeded with¬ 
out crime; we shuddered at the shedding of a single 
drop of human blood.” 


The treaty with Morocco effaces and precludes a 
multitude of sinister speculations and mischievous 
alarms on the two sides of the channel. It must de¬ 
light the Soult-Guizot cabinet and comfort the dynas¬ 
ty j the public would not have been appeasable with¬ 
out some operations against the Moors j and if those 
operations had proved unsuccessful, it might have 
b^ome impossible for the king to retain the cabinet. 
We are told in the bulletin that the French conditions 
were accepted; but the conditions are not specified; 
the official evening organs gave no detail or explana¬ 
tion ; the Moniteur and the semi-official papers of 
this day are not more communicative. The Journal 
des Debats expatiates on the wisdom and success of 
the belligerent measures, and describes the peace aS' 
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“ made with honor.” But the opposition editors ob- 
serv’e : <* The main object of the war was the surren¬ 
der of Abd-el-Kader, or the confinement of the re¬ 
doubtable Emir in the interior of the empire; the 
news may be good and great, yet nothing is reported 
of him. What would a mere Moorish promise in re¬ 
lation to him signify ? You have evacuated Moga- 
dore, and we may therefore presume that absolute 
guaranties have been obtained; otherwise, the evac¬ 
uation could not be too severely blamed; the peace 
would be a delusion—a mere annistice for the Moors, 
by which they gain time for preparation as vindictive 
foes. Do w'e owe Muley's compliance to British me¬ 
diation ? Are we sunk to the level of Spain, whose 
disputes abroad England settles at will ? Has this 
arrogant power impaled the peace on her humble 
serv'ant M. Guizot ? Until we see the terms, we may 
doubt the glory and security of the conclusion.” You 
have here my abstract of the opposition perplexities 
and cavils this morning. The Dtbats of the 14th in¬ 
stant employed a strain which afibrds color for their 
doubt and hesitation :— 

We require from the Emperor of Morocco that he 
should remove from our frouiiers and from his em¬ 
pire an enemy at least as dangerous for him as for 
us. It is possible that he may not be able to comply 
with this demand; it is possible that Abd-el-Kader 
may have become too powerful—may have gained 
too great an infiiience over the Mussulman popula¬ 
tion of Morocco, to allow the emperor to get rid of 
his presence. It is a misfortune ; but if the Empe¬ 
ror of 3Iorocco is not ma.ster in his own states, we are 
not obliged to bear the penalty of his w’eakness; if 
he cannot carry into execution the pobce regula¬ 
tions of his own kingdom, w'e shall evidently be 
•obliged to do it for him. France has no other aim 
than to assure the security of her possessions of Al¬ 
geria; but it is a necessity which she cannot with¬ 
draw from, and of which she will accept all the con¬ 
sequences. Meanwhile, France ought to do all she 
•can to establish sound right on her side, because 
rright cannot but add to her strength.” 

Inasmuch as an intermission of hostilities on the 
coast and in the interior of the Morocco empire was 
indispensable until the next spring, the French seem 
to me to act judiciously in concluding a peace on the 
faith of adequate engagements by the emperor; if he 
should not fulfil them, the war may be renewed on 
him, with the semblance at least of double right, 
and an argument against all British interference or 
any limitation of enterprise and object. The evacu¬ 
ation of the island of Mogadore (now Joinville) is 
the only real concession, if not a temporary conve- 
•nience. Mulcy Abd-er-Rhaman would deserve the 
execration of all his race and religion were he to de¬ 
liver up the noble and indomitable champion of their 
common cause. 

The Bombay Times of 19th July relates a serious 
affray between the mob at Canton, on the 17th May, 
and the Americans. The latter repulsed the assail- 
:ants from their factory ; the Times adds:— j 

*‘A Chinaman, who turned out to be an innocent 
and unconcerned shopkeeper, w'as shot. At 10 P. M., 
•the Chinese soldiers made their appearance and 
cleared the square. The populace continued in a 
great state of excitement, and Canton was placarded 
•with threatening notices that the factories would be 
attacked and burned.” 

This was from private letters of the 19th, received 
•at Bombay. We may suppose that nothing grave 
ensued, as the intelligence from Macao extends to the 
*28th 3Iay. The Commercial Retrospect takes some 
wiews worth noting : 

*‘The increased consumption of goods in China 
•.must be met by a corresponding export; hitherto, 
'•with the exception of tea and silk, China has been 
.tmable to furnish other articles to any amount, suita- 
^e to the English market; and so far as is now 


known, it is with these commodities that the eiior- 
mous importations from England and India most be 
paid. The opium trade is draining the bollion oat of 
the country, and the American bills on London, which 
I have long afforded a safe remittance, are decreasing— 
the Americans, finding that their own manulactuied 
cottons yield a handsome profit, will send goods to 
procure their tea charges. That Chma will, m the 
course of lime, be an outlet for a very large quanutv 
of the staples of British manufacture, is undoubted. 
But the question now is, how is she to pay for them ? 
With the enormous drain upon her in the shape of 
compensation money, and the heavy annual burthen 
of some twenty millions of dollars for opium. aJl paid 
in specie—unless there are mines in the interior of 
which Europeans arc in ignorance—a few years wall 
drain the greater part of the silver oat of the country, 
and raise what remains to a factitious value.” 

The London Sun lays awful stress on “ the coin¬ 
cident appearance in the Yellow (Chinese) Seas of 
an Amencan man-of-war with the considerabic 
French force.” We might have expected bwner 
sense and feeling from the London Spectator than 
the following paragraph of the 14ih: “ Chma is 
threatened with more intrusive negotiations, Ameri¬ 
can and French. Like boys who have seen one of 
their number rob an orchard, the American and 
French must noisily step in, too. and even at the 
risk of spoiling the sport for all.” Our opposition 
ress is compensated, in a degree, for the loss of the 
lorocco question as a aisus bdli waih Great Fniain, 
by the annexed disclosure of the London ^loming 
Herald, of which the last sentence is not a iiiiie cu¬ 
rious : 

‘'E.vGLAim Aim Egypt.—W c arc assured that a 
treaty, the origin of which may be referred to 1640, 
is on the eve of being concluded, by which England 
will obtain possession of the port of Suez, free pas¬ 
sage from Alexandria to that port, and other advan¬ 
tages of importance in Eg>'pt and Syria. This 
treaty, to which France is said to be no party, is 
guarantied by Russia, Austria, and Pnissia. We 
know not by what intrigue the king of the French 
has been prevented from participating in it, but have 
reason to believe that England has had nothing to do 
with her exclusion.” 

As the Herald is believed to receive “inspira¬ 
tions” from both the London and Paris cabinets, our 
alarm belwethers ring all the changes about the 
honor and interests of France, and accept the infor¬ 
mation implicitly and literally. They are a link re¬ 
lieved, indeed, for the untoward efliect of the Mo¬ 
rocco and Tahiti adjustments, in rendering the man¬ 
agement of the Irish question less ditficult for the 
British government, by the intelligence that disaf¬ 
fection prevails in Austra/ia f On the 6th of next 
month Louis Philippe will enter the seventy-second 
year of his age, and on the 7th or 9th embark on his 
visit to Queen Victoria, for a week’s absence from 
his kingdom. The London sheets received this day, 
of the 14th, teem with details of Queen Victoria's 
glorious landing at Dundee, and her progress from 
castle to ca.stle. The Repeal banquet, in celebration 
of the deliverance, at Dublin, fix^ for the 19ih in¬ 
stant, excites expectation of abundant and pregnant 
oratory. 

The weather in the middle and south of France 
has continued auspicious for the Vintage: the best 
quality of wine is anticipated at Bordeaux. It is su^ 
posed, owing to the removal of all specks or cloum 
of war, that the next winter of Paris will be more 
crowded, brilliant, and prosperous than any antec^ 
dent. The Polytechnic school, when reorganized, is 
likely to be translated to the neighborhood of Saint 
Germaine—^five leagues from the capital. Assassina¬ 
tions, poisonings by arsenic, suicides, criminal triai^ 
and cases of hydrophobia, almost surfeit the pobUa 
appetite, usually strong at this season, j 
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From the Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review. 

AMERICAN WORKS OF FICTION. 

1. The French Governess; or the Embroidered 

Handkerchief, A Romance. By Fenimore 

Cooper. 1 vol. London: Bentley. 1843, 

2. The Attache; or Sam Slick in England. By 

the Author of “ The Clock Maker.” 2 vols. 

London; Bentley. 1843. 

3. A New Purchase; or Seven Years and a Half 

in the Far ^Nest. By Robert Carlton, Esq. 

2 vols. London : Wiley and Putnam. 1843. 

4. Twice Told Tales. B^ Nathaniel Haw¬ 

thorne. 1vol. Boston: American Station¬ 
ers* Company. 1843. 

We should fear that the dotage of the world was 
past doubt, were it to be proved that Fiction, or a 
desire thereof, was really becoming extinct. With 
us, partial pauses from invention cannot be mis¬ 
taken for total cessation or complete exhaustion. 
Our stock of wares is not yet used up, nor is the 
last slide of Fancy’s magic lantern exhibited. Let 
us not then complain. Were it so, men could not 
but say that we have had the crown! 

It is true that we have put forth no Don Quixote, 
no Gil Bias, no Werter to penetrate and leaven 
society from one end of Europe to the other. No 
single prose imaginative work, in short, wherein 
are contained philosophies so original and startling, 
as those which give life to those remarkable pro¬ 
ductions. Till of late we were a people too tem¬ 
perate, and, with all our Swifts and Churchills— 
too little sarcastic,—^to entrust to the utterance of 
Fancy our persuasion or our scorn,—in short, our 
deepest opinions and feelings. Defoe’s homely 
sincerity of narration was but a dramatic form of 
utterance. Richardson’s minute moral analyses, 
however earnestly meant, were too local in color, 
and too delicate in scale, to influence mankind, as 
strongly as the chivalric, or roguish, or passion¬ 
ate romance just cited. Nor was Fielding’s 
“ Tom Jones,” with all its wondrous humor, and 
artistic completeness, a manifesto of such wide 
scope, and serious purpose, as the above. But on 
the other hand, what a display of invention, char¬ 
acter, and descriptive power, have we indicated, 
by those three names, even before we mention 
Goldsmith and Smollett, and Horace Walpole—all 
inventors in their way,—not forgetting the smooth 
Eastern tale by Johnson, which, of its academical 
kind, is hardly less remarkable ! Were we to stop 
short with the Boanerges of Lichfield, we might 
challenge Europe to produce a series of works, 
from any one country, representing Imaginative 
Power, in such fulness and variety! 

But with the days of Johnson, the summer of 
our novel writers, but set in. To recapitulate 
those who labored in the field is puzzling, so great 
is their number. In the foremost rank will be 
found many women: Fanny Burney, with a 
terrible humility, cloaking a secret avidity for 
praise, behind whose shyness lurked as quick a 
consdousnesB of the ridiculous, as ever made life 


and society amusing to its possessor : Harriet and 
Sophia Lee, who perfected the romance of passion 
and intrigue, with a mastery over construction and 
suspense, to which few, if any, of their successors 
have attained: the Porters, whose historical pic¬ 
tures, though drawn with the flattering mannerism 
of Westall’s pencil, colored with the flower-garden 
tints of a fan-painter, are nevertheless noticeable, 
as among the first essays of the kind ventured : 
Anne RadclifFe, that consummate mistress of the 
pleasures of Fear, whose artistical power has been 
only denied its due praise, by those unable to 
distinguish poetical superstition from ignorant 
credulity. 

Then we are not to forget Maria Edgeworth, 
the liveliest, shrewdest, most sensible teacher in 
fiction that ever kept school for Absentees,* Pro¬ 
crastinators, Ennuyis, and men afflicted with in¬ 
ability to say “ no”—who became positively fasci¬ 
nating, however, as often as she could forget the 
ferule and the catechism and the sampler, to paint 
such Irishmen as the Rackrents, or such English¬ 
women as Lady Delacour. Nor yet Lady Mor¬ 
gan, who turned her philosophy and politics into 
prose Irish melodies—half, reckless farce, half, 
deep pathos—whether right or wrong: among the 
most brilliant writers of her time, and maintaining 
half-a-dozen stories, which built up a reputation 
on one single improbable invention, by the force 
and vivacity of style, breadth of humor, and fear¬ 
lessness of speculation. Still less must we omit 
to honor the greatest of all female novelists. Miss 
Austen; great in her absence of afiectation, in her 
wonderful knowledge of the secrets of the heart, 
in her power of investing common-place with inter¬ 
est, and of constructing works which should have 
the completeness demanded by art, and the unex¬ 
pected turns which surprise and disappoint in daily 
life. These and many others little less excellent, 
will be found in the interregnum between the 
classical and the romantic dynasties of our litera¬ 
ture, opening new veins of thought and obser¬ 
vation, and enlarging the sphere of intellectual 
enjoyment, with an ingenuity none the less wel¬ 
come because all its productions are stamped with 
the individuality of sex. We have nothing of con¬ 
temporary masculine invention to produce equally 
sterling, except the ** St. Leon,” and ** Caleb 
Williams,” of Mr. Godwin—stern and eloquent 
and wonderful books, in which the vigor of inven¬ 
tion they contain is overlaid by the vigor of doubt 
they so seriously and passionately develop; the 
incidental thoughts, by their boldness, and the 
language, by its fervid solemnity, too largely with¬ 
drawing attention from the characters and events 
of the tale. The ” Zeluco” and “ Edward” of 
Dr. Moore, which may perhaps be cited as in their 
day yet more famous, are now deservedly for¬ 
gotten. They had the hardness of Voltaire’s 
philosophical romances, without the “brilliant 


♦ See her 
* Vivian.” 


** Absentee,” “ To-morrow,” " Helen,” 
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Frenchman’s” wit, or charm of style, or^keen, 
though cynical sincerity. 

Need we dwell for even a paragraph upon the 
next manifestation made in English fiction ? which 
carried the name of the discoverer “ from China 
to Peru,” and made the dingles and brooks, and 
cottages, and nameless ruins of an obscure corner 
of Great Britain, so many Meccas and Medinas to 
romantic pilgrims from all ends of the earth? If 
we do not lake the name and triumphs of Walter 
Scott for granted, and therefore, pass them by, it 
is because we would point to the vast amount of 
secondary talent which clustered round him as a 
centre—to the Scottish novels of Galt, in which 
the citizen life of the people is so quaintly pic¬ 
tured ; and one of whose creatures, Micah Bal- 
whidder, almost deserves for his “Annals of the 
Parish,” to be styled the Dr. Primrose of the 
North Countrie—to the animated and powerful 
tales of Mr. Lockhart, who too early seceded from 
among the novelists, to become a terror to all such 
as did not write under tory colors—to the me¬ 
chanically clever imitations of Mr. Horace Smith 
and Mr. Ainsworth, (before Mr. Ainswmrth began 
to deal in thieves’ Latin,) and to the host of Irish 
fictions—for Banim, and Carleton, and Griffin, 
assuredly “ walked by the rede” of the Great 
Unknowm, rather than followed the feminine en¬ 
signs of the lesson-giving Miss Edgeworth, or the 
romantically political Lady Morgan. Were we to 
allow ourselves a glance at the continental influ¬ 
ence of the magician at Abbotsford, this prelude 
would never close; enough that its span and its 
electrical power were unconsciously prefigured 
by the poet himself, when w'riting of his ancestor, 
Michael Scott the Wizard— 

“ And when in Salamanca’s cave 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame.” 

Taking Scott and his school as the last expres¬ 
sion of the romantic or picturesque, which the 
world has seen, we must advert for an instant to 
the realists of fiction;*—to those, we mean, who 
have taken as the basis of their works, the man¬ 
ners and customs of polished society, in place of 
the traditions of a by-gone time, or such habits and 
speech as by their homely and unlettered original¬ 
ity acquire a certain poetical and imaginative 
charm. It is now some twenty-five years since a 
host of clever (we must add) unscrupulous writers, 
perceived that the world was not so monopolized 
by tales of chivalry, but that it was willing to 
hear how lords and ladies made love, and alder¬ 
men comported themselves—not so exclusively 
charmed by the “ Doric” of Jeanie Deans, or the 
Glaswegian of Leddy Grippy, or the thousand and 
one brogues of Crohoore of the Bill-hook and his 
following, but that the court jargon of Almack’s 
could also charm, and the manifold dialects of 
Mark-lane and Threadneedle-street amuse. Un- 
fortunately, at that time, the movementa of the 


higher classes were rendered disproportionately 
objects of curiosity by their social position. A 
court hermetically sealed from the vulgar eye, had 
succeeded to a regency, whose doings were in 
every one’s mouth, and the exclusivism, by which 
a few unoccupied personages of fashion endeav¬ 
ored to compensate for the absence of the splen¬ 
dors among which they loved to figure, shone out 
in piquant contrast to the unrestrained and some¬ 
what dishevelled freedom of manners, W’hich the 
million had been in |he habit of contemplating, till 
familiarity, according to the proverb, had bred 
contempt. Thus, though a Theodore Hook might 
begin in the sheer playfulness of a wit, too little 
guided, alas ! by principle, to hang up fancy inte¬ 
riors of Park-lane and Russell-square drawing¬ 
rooms—the irritated curiosity of the reader was too 
ready to fancy that his characters, and sketches, 
and allusions, “ meant mischiefand to demand, 
supply inevitably ensued. The novelist became 
the scandal-monger—^was encouraged to draw less 
and less upon his powers of combination, and more 
and more upon his personal experience. A Mrs. 
Gore, while throwing off her half-dozen of novels 
a-year, would probably, in spite of all her clever¬ 
ness, have been found too frequent a claimant oa 
popular attention; but once let it be fancied, that 
this peer’s wife, or the other minister’s daughter 
—that a given man about town, or an eminent 
woman of the world,—was “ put into her book,” 
and who so welcome as Mrs. Gore ? It was the 
next best thing, with a large class of readers, 
to living with peers and ministers, and fashionable 
personages. The charm of these revelations is 
now exhausted ; circulating libraries are no longer 
besieged for “ keys” and glossaries—^English 
readers have learned that the loudest talk, the 
most courageous professions of intimacy, belong to 
hearsay acquaintance; they are weary of the in¬ 
anities of those who have attempted the trick with¬ 
out talent to counterfeit experience ; but we think 
no philosophical observer will review the reign of 
the Fashionable Novel, without recognizing as 
beyond mistake, the deleterious influence it has 
exercised upon our imaginative literature. 

But the ebb of popularity is sometimes no less 
disastrous than its flow. The “silver fork” 
school was bad: but, in our humble judgment, 
the school of the jail and the lazar-house is worse: 
the former pretended to no particular import or 
utility ; the latter, ostensibly taking the side of 
sympathy and benevolence, has, in reality, become 
a vehicle of coarse criminal excitement, the taste 
for which will not be easily allayed. Doubtless 
some of the writers, who have laid bare the hide¬ 
ous secrets of the cheap school, the workhouse, 
the condemned cell, and the hospital, have been 
stimulated by imperfect views of employing their 
gifts for good—-of quickening the sympathies of 
the prosperous for “ the desolate and oppressed” 
—and shaming, by exposure, selfish cruelty and 
vulgar affisetation. But, benidea the utter 
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judgment of the real calling and exercise of im¬ 
agination herein implied, the course they have 
pursued is convicted as pernicious, by its inevita¬ 
ble sequel. Where they have given medicine, 
their successors, more unscrupulous, have unblush- 
in gly administered poison. Where they have put 
hearts on the rack, to make the sane wiser by sad¬ 
dening them, another race has endeavored, by the 
same process, to produce that horrible refinement 
of pleasure, which those satiated by luxury have 
found in positive pain. Let us not talk of the con- 
vuhionnaire literature of our neighbors the French, 
without pointing, with contrition, to our own: the 
effect of which, we verily believe, may be the 
worse of the two, inasmuch as it is dispensed 
among a people not so seriously demoralized, and 
under a faint pretence of liberality and sympathy 
with human nature. Robert Macaire, we believe, 
produced less specific eflfect among the gamins of 
Paris, than “ Jack Sheppard,” among the appren¬ 
tices of London; yet “Jack Sheppard,” we as 
verily believe, would hardly have been written, 
had not “Oliver Twist” gone before it. But 
this is a question which can as little be settled in 
a paragraph, as by a jest or a rhapsody ; and the 
subject we propose treating, is the influence of the 
English writers on American imagination, not the 
morality of English fiction. 

Keeping our purpose steadily in sight, we shall 
but touch upon one other writer and who, strictly 
speaking, belongs to none of the classes of novel- 

* It is with regret we notice an omission in this place 
on the part of the gentleman who has conlributea the 
paper before us, of the name of the most distinguished 
of English romancers, G. P. R. James. The foreign 
circulation of the works of this gentleman far exceeds 
that to which those of Sir E. L. ilulwer have attained, 
and the same may be said of the home. On the well 
known merit of Mr. James, whose skill in history, and 
powerful development of its very form and life, whose 
wonderful fecundity of imagination is only equalled by 
the exquisite beauty of his imagery, and whose preten¬ 
sions, m the unequalled possession of the highest rank 
as a novelist, to nigh historic excellence also, will, we 
predict, be further increased by his Henry IV.^ we think 
It needless to dilate. Of him alone nearly it may be 
said, among all that he has written, that he nas left— 

** No line, which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 

Or, in the words of another of England’s bards— 

“ Faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only he, 

Ainon" innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 

His loyally he kept, his love, his zeal: 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerv'e from truth, or change his constant mind. 
Though single.” 

When Sir W. Scott saw the "Richelieu,” he said 
that " his own mantle would fall on a worthy successor 
and, in the high Cavalier Loyalty, and stainless faith of 
the Preux Chevalier, both writers exhibit singular coinci¬ 
dence. We rejoice to hear that a new edition of Mr. 
James’ novels, many of which cannot be procured, will 
shortly make its appearance. It should further he men¬ 
tioned to the honor of this gentleman, that when be| 
found that the office of Historiographer of England was 
without its ancient remuneration, while the Historiogra¬ 
pher of Scotland received his, that he immediately ten¬ 
dered liis resignation of an office which he considered in 
a dc5?ratled literary position, to Lord J. Russell. Mr. 
James had received the appointment under his late 
Majesty William IV.—(Eoixoa.) 


ists we have indicated. This is Sir Edward Lyt- 
ton Bulwer. 

Belonging to none, however, he partakes of the 
nature of all; as strange a compound of qualities 
the most antagonistic, as ever puzzled and tempted 
analyst. If his name go down to posterity, it 
will be as an experimentalist, rather than as an 
artist. In the former capacity, the vicacity of his 
industry is unrivalled. There is hardly a form of 
literature he has not flown at, hardly a color of 
thought he has not snatched up, to teaze public 
attention ; like the adroit matador, who waves his 
harlequin flag before the bull’s eyes, when all 
other means of provoking an encounter fail. If 
we look over the list of this author’s works—amaz* 
ing in its length, when his age and his occupations 
are considered—we shall find him one year chal¬ 
lenging the fashionable novelist, by his superior 
knowledge of coat-collars and French dishes—an¬ 
other anticipating the Newgate school, by his ani¬ 
mating show of crime and courage, or crime and 
knowledge passing for virtue;—one year trespass¬ 
ing upon the manor of the Opies and the Inch- 
balds, by making natural affections and deep feel¬ 
ings take a turn in the dance—another emulating 
to the fullest strain of bis wits, the satirical insou^ 
dance of the French philosophical novelists; now 
venturing a tale of art (upon a ground of artistic 
taste and knowledge, divertingly small)—anon, 
claiming Scott’s vacant throne, by assuming, as 
he thinks, Scott’s tools of conjuration;—here, 
rummaging classic Pompeii—there, Middle-Age 
Rome, in search of a sensation. Need we, too, 
recall (now almost out of breath) poetical essays, 
in the manner of Byron—of Dryden—of Words¬ 
worth; philosophical conversations about fate, 
futurity, and petit-mattre triflings on the nothings 
of the hour;—critical essays, and elaborate history 
writingdramatic efforts, vibrating between a 
flight at the most impracticable character in Bri¬ 
tain’s annals, none less than Cromwell; and a 
slight patchwork of translated scenes from French 
melodramas, borrowed scenes from French novels, 
to make up a play for the favorite actor, whom he 
had, but a few years before, so bitterly satirized? 
Yet all these things exist; and many thereof have 
been accepted as substantive efforts, abroad as 
well as at home. The French hate Bulwer, but 
they read him—an offence against English authors, 
of which they are sparingly guilty ;—the Germans 
are willing admiringly to follow him, wherever he 
chooses to direct his busy feet;—and the Ameri¬ 
cans, we believe, were he to visit their shores, 
would, by thousands and tens of thousands, act 
again the same comedy of homage and curiosity 
and croSs-questioning, that they performed for the 
reception of Mr. Dickens,—even with tlie chance 
of Pelham’s issue of American Notes, menacing 


them frankly in the face! 

Such are some among tho most important ap¬ 
pearances in English Fiction. We have adverted 


to them, from being convinced that the authority 
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they have exercised over the creative mind of 
America, is almost unbounded. This is remarka¬ 
ble when viewed in conjunction with that jealousy 
of the mother country, from which the most liberal 
and poetical of tourists from the New World are 
not free. The same American in Paris and in 
London is not the same being: in the former posi¬ 
tion he is curious, silently observant of modes, 
humbly self-postponing in adopting them—but still 
at ease; when in our metropolis, the mortal will 
be found no less inquisitive, but receiving instruc¬ 
tion—the inevitable impress of our social superior¬ 
ity (Time’s fault, and not that of either church or 
state) with an uneasy, defying spirit, embarrass¬ 
ing alike to host and guest. Let any one who 
requires proof of our assertion, turn to the publish¬ 
ed journals of Cooper, and Slidell, and of Miss 
Sedgwick, honest though she was, and bent on 
enthusiastic veneration. Yet, strange to say, no 
trace of French influence is to be found in the 
literature of American imagination,—the travel¬ 
lers, and the opera, and the architecture, and the 
cookery, the opera houses, and the toilettes of 
Paris;—but the novelists will neither cast in their 
lots with the Voltaires and Marmontels of the 
ancien rigime, nor the De Staels and Chateaubri- 
ands of the Empire and Restoration,—nor the 
Hugos and Sands of the July revolution. What¬ 
ever be their materials, their models are English, 
with little or no exception, even in their Annuals 
—with much, as we shall presently see, that is their 
own. A will imitate “ Vivian Grey,” or the late 
Mr. Praed; B, Dr. Croly; C, the delightful and 
genial authoress of ” Our Village E, the melan¬ 
choly thoughts and musical verse of Mrs. Hemans. 
The “ Hyperion” of Mr. Longfellow, a tale of 
greater extent, occurs to us, as the one specimen 
which is distinctly referable to continental models. 

But this is anticipating since, before we attempt 
some enumeration of what American imagination 
has accomplished, it may not be amiss to look into its 
treasury, and determine how large a store it pos¬ 
sesses, of available possessions which are strictly 
indigenous. We shall find this more considerable, 
than our neighbors appear to be aware. To begin : 
for the uses of the romancer, a Past is, of course, 
the first necessity—since how is he to dispense 
with the poetry of tradition—with the thousand 
adventures and surprises,—broadly developed pas¬ 
sions,—the largely embracing belief, which either 
civilization has in reality smoothed and tamed and 
modified, or, else, which require the enchantment 
of distance to take the forms and colors demanded 
for the exercise of his art? Now the Americana 
are not rich in memorials of ancient history ; few 
are their visible or traditional records of human 
life and enterprise, compared with those which 
crowd so vast a portion of our hemisphere. Yet 
they are not utterly destitute. Before Humboldt 
and Dupleix, and Norman and Stephens, revealed 
the mysterious treasures of the central continent 
—there must have been a thousand rumors, passed 
from the sailor to the settler, from the pioneer to 
the dweller in towns, of immense cities in ruin, of 
vast temples and palaces covered with elaborate 
and grotesque records, which no man can read— 
far more engaging to the imagination than the 
precise knowledge which has been revealed to us 
by the mai:h€te of the working Indian, or the 
measuring-line of the artist. What a glimpse 
into some such a faery land of mystery and con¬ 
jecture, was afforded by the Padre of Santa Cruz 
del Quichd to Mr. Stephens,—giving rise to a 


burst of the true romantic spirit, on the part of 
one of the liveliest of modern travellers, worth 
ninety-nine out of every hundred visionary scenes 
got up by the cruelly taxed invention of the 
novelist! 

After describing other mins, “ the Padre,” 
says Mr. Stephens, ” told us more ; something 
that increased our excitement to the highest pitch 
• ♦ • * that four days on the road to Mexico, on 
the other side of the Great Sierra, was a living 
city, large and populous, occupied by Indians, 
precisely in the same stale as before the discovery 
of America. He had heard of it many years 
fore at the village of Chagul, and was told by the 
villagers, that from the topmost ridge of the 
Sierra, this city was distinctly visible. He was 
then young, and with much labor climbed to the 
naked summit of the Sierra, from which, at a 
height of ten or twelve thousand feet, he looked 
over an immense plain, extending to Yucatan and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at a distance a large 
city spread over a great space, and with turrets 
white and glittering in the sun. The traditionary 
account of the Indians of Chagul is, that no white 
man has ever reached this city; that the inhab¬ 
itants speak the Maya language ; are aware that 
a race of strangers has conquered the whole coun¬ 
try round; and murder any while man w ho at¬ 
tempts to enter their territory. They have no 
coin or other circulating medium ;—no horses, 
cattle, mules, or other domestic animals, except 
fowls ; the cocks they keep under ground, to pre¬ 
vent their crowing being heard.” 

Surely, in the above passage, the marvellous is 
carried to its highest point of fascination—the last 
touch of minute description adding to its just au¬ 
thentication, sufficient to satisfy the credulity of 
fancy, ever willing to be cheated! Nor do we 
doubt but that a Scott might have gathered my¬ 
riads of intimations and assertions, equally tempt¬ 
ing, from the remotest period when the white man 
set foot in the Western world! It would seem 
superfluous to mention the advent of the discov¬ 
erers, as opening a treasury hardly to he exhausted; 
since we have had a ” Conquest of Mexico,” by 
Dr. Bird, and a “Mercedes of Castile,” by Mr 
Cooper, in assurance that transatlantic novelists 
have not neglected an epoch so pregnant with 
every combination which could fire the fancy of an 
artist. Yet so inflated, and colorless, and make- 
believe^ are the productions in question, as to con¬ 
vince us, that faith in these olden heroes must be 
sluggish, or knowledge small. The “ Pizarro’^ 
of Kotzebue arid Sheridan has more of the persua¬ 
sion of reality than the first novel. There is more 
imagination in one page of Washington Irving’s 
“ Chronicle of Granada,” or more matter of fact 
biography of Columbus in Mr. Theodore Irving’s 
“ Life of Hernando del Soto,” than in all Mr. 
Cooper’s fancied scenes. Who has thought of 
presenting the conspiracy of Guevora and Moxica, 
with the sudden arrival of the admiral in the 
midst of the rebels—a juncture as breathless as the 
famous appearance of Roderick Dhu, surrounded 
by his clansmen? Who has even attempted a 
portrait of the ill-fated Princess Anacoana or 
so much as dared to sketch the dignified and pious 
adventurer in the moment of his disgrace, when 
sent a chained prisoner home to Spain, and loaded 
with a shame in those days yet heavier than bonds 
or fetters—the charge of sorcery ? Yet these pas¬ 
sages are little more remote from modern American 
sympathies, than were the oflfences of the Normans 
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a^nst the Saxona, or the greenwood life of Robin 
Hood, from the sympathies of the English, at the 
moment when Scott wove them into bia brilliant 
“ Ivanhoe.” 

The held, then, of Spanish conquest and dis> 
covery, lay still open to the American novelist, 
rich and all but untouched. It is true that the 
romancer who would make its treasures his own, 
must have ripe scholarship as well as power¬ 
ful genius; command over the highest order of 
ideal portraiture, as well as cunning in protracting 
suspense, and in devising fable;—but the Ameri¬ 
cans have other chambers of history than those 
tenanted by the glittering Hidalgo and the dusky 
Cacique. They have the days of the Pilgrim 
fathers to look back to; and, assuredly, in these, 
everything that the national novelist could de¬ 
mand,—strongly marked characters—primitive 
manners—the remembrances of an Old World—the 
surprises of a New. The patriarch, the prophet, 
the regicide, the witchfinder, start up in turn, as 
we glance, ever so hastily, at the history of the 
early settlements; and with them the perils of a 
wonderful and savage land, magnified to a terrific 
grandeur by superstitious fanaticism. Wherein 
are the Winthrops, and the Mathers less fitted to 
adorn a tale, than the Burleighs and Bellendens 
of Scotland's religious wars?—yet, in the course 
of many years’ reading, we can only call to mind 
one American story of pretension, in which times 
and personages so eminently picturesque are even 
touched. It is a reproach to those who boast so 
proudly of liberty of conscience. 

When we come to the scenery and the savage 
life of the New World, we fare better. The lake, 
the prairie, the primeval forest, the ocean-like 
river—the swamp and the cane-brake, have seized 
with powerful hold upon the imaginations of many 
a quick and truth-loving spirit. The charm of 
nature’s immensity and solitude and profuse rich¬ 
ness, is rendered in many a poem and paragraph 
with an accuracy and an enthusiasm that fascinate 
even those, whose conceptions of proportion and 
beauty have been framed on so widely different 
a scale as ours. Page after page of unconscious 
poetry is to be found in the records of naturalists, 
and giving a life and beauty to some prosy local 
history of nooks and corners of the world, which 
we have only seen on the maps since our adult days. 
But in this literature of description, the realists 
have the advantage of the romancers. We know 
of no American novel which contains passages so 
impressive as crowd the journals of Audubon and 
Gatlin, the more orderly productions of Timothy 
Flint, and the “ Astoria” of Irving, even if we 
purposely cast out of account some of the most 
vivid pages in our own literature of modern travel, 
which tell the wonders of the Hawk’s Nest— 
and the island of Mackinaw—Niagara Falls, and 
the Mississippi river. It is here, for the first 
time, that we strike upon a vein of nationality; 
that we find the romancer in a new and magnifi¬ 
cent theatre. Nor is the skilful painting of such 
scenery, (to follow out the metaphor,) so con¬ 
temptible in the scale of artistic excellence as some 
critics assert. It is easier to satirize Anne Rad- 
clifife, when she makes the moon rise twice in one 
night, than to reproduce the slightest of her 
Claude-like pictures of the south: and though 
we cannot commend the transatlantic novelists mr 
as much spirit and discrimination in delineating 
their figures, as the wild and waste places in 
which t^ latter are presented—the praise of well 


describing nature, so as to bring unfamiliar scenes 
before the eye, must be cordially awarded to 
them. 

Ere we have done with the American writers’ 
materials for romance,—the Indian tribes suggest 
themselves as offering scope for the highest pow¬ 
ers. The record of their existence—now, indeed, 
a Sybilline leaf—at this distance seems a page of 
the truest poetry. What eloquence in their lan¬ 
guage! What a fulness of fancy in their names 
of persons and places! In their deeds, what a 
combination of the virtues that attract, and the 
terrors that fascinate ! What a mine of dim and 
picturesque superstitions,—what a chronicle of 
patience and daring—do these annals present to 
us! Wo are grateful to no one more precisely 
informed, who shall limit our sympathy, and 
check our enthusiasm, by showing us the savage 
rather than the warrior,—by representing the in¬ 
domitable hunter but as a well-trained brute—and 
the sachem’s speech, (sometimes how Homeric!) 
as the mere lispings of a childish intellect, the po¬ 
etry of which lies as much in our own condescen¬ 
sion, as in its own intrinsic meaning. And the 
spectacle of the red man, elbowed from his own 
pleasant life and pleasant lands by coarse specular 
tion and enterprise, hired as a mercenary blood¬ 
hound by the bribery addressed to his most de¬ 
grading passions—dwindling with diseases we 
have implanted in his frame ; a wretched lingerer 
in the world—abused by his neighbors-^abased in 
his own eyes,—amounts to one of the most pain¬ 
ful enigmas of life. Limited though the store of 
treasure be which is thus furnished, it is unique, 
and it will be shown presently to what extent the 
American romancer has availed himself of it. We 
are inclined, however, to believe, that however 
ceaseless his draughts on Indian tradition and 
Indian character, however elaborate his portraits 
and groups, he has never gone beyond that simple 
incident struck out by Defoe with the instinct of 
genius—the surprise of Robinson Crusoe on findr 
tngthe print of a man's foot in the sand. 

To point out the stores which the American 
novelist has at command, would be interminable, 
had we the means to sum up in a few pages, the 
features of a Present and a society ever presenting 
new combinations. Apart from a hundred habits 
and usages, which have all the freshness of oddity, 
we will not consent to believe in the monotony of 
character, superficially ascribed to the Americans 
by Mr. Dickens. What chance would a Cooper 
have had, during a six months’ sojourn in England, 
of finding a Sam Weller, or a Baillie Jarvie ?— 
The best observer of whimsicalities must draw 
from a ripe, not a crude heap of humors, if he 
means to reconstruct a character. We have evi¬ 
dence in the grave books of our far-away cousins, 
in their own travelling selves, that even the average 
middle class belonging to the cities, whose pecu¬ 
liarities are not called out in the struggle of a rough 
and primitive life, are overgrown with individua¬ 
lities, “ plenty as blackberries.”—Perhaf)s, how¬ 
ever, it 18 a matter of national religion for their 
authors to abstain from portraying these, whether- 
for jest or earnest, in fictitious composition. An* 
American is rarely to be found lessoning Americans- 
about “ manners or want of manners,” but he gets- 
into a passion. Whatever quaint confessions may- 
ooze out, unconsciously, through the sermonizing 
or scurrilous paragraphs of the newspaper editor, 
or the speeches vented when the avatar of a La¬ 
fayette—or a Fanny Ellsler!—excites popular 
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enthusiasm to a boiling’ point;—^whatever traits 
peep forth in the comparisons, or the complaints 
of tourists—or are frankly noted down as common¬ 
place truths by biog^raphers, we suspect that the 
Transatlantic Rabelais, who hade his own country¬ 
men laugh at their own folly or ignorance, or 
other peculiarity whatsoever, would run a powerful 
chance of being lynched, or, at best, would become 
an object of as terrible odium as Termagaunt or 
Mahouiid were of old to all Christian men and true 
believers. 

Long as our preamble is, it could be extended 
to the awful compass of a 4th-of-Jiily oration, were 
we to trace literary results to political causes, and 
examine the first principles of democracy, by way 
of knowing “ what fruit could spring from such a 
seed.” But we leave this to the De Tocquevilles 
and Mirtineaus, and will now, as well as we are 
able, glance over the list of American writers of 
fiction of yesterday and to-day. 

The first who presents himself, is Charles 
Brockden Brown. In three words, a coarse God¬ 
win : who had power, nevertheless, to make him¬ 
self heard across the Atlantic, in his life-time, and 
to give his name a hold on posterity. Two of his 
favorite romances, moreover, “ Arthur Mervyn” 
and “ Edgar Huntley,” may justly claim the merit 
of nationality : since the turning point of the one 
is the great pestilence in Philadelphia, and the in¬ 
terest of the other is enhanced to a wilder horror 
by the introduction of the savage human and brute 
figures, which prowled about the new settlements 
in the wilderness. On perusing these tales a 
second time,—if there be still romance readers in 
England fond enough for such a folly,—the w^ant 
of distinctive character makes itself felt yet more 
strongly than the imitation w'e have above inti¬ 
mated. The author could manage suspense, terror 
and w'ondcr, nearly as skilfully as his prototype ; 
but his power over the marvellous was of the 
second order. The inventor can ahvays insure a 
certain effect, who deals in monstrous prodigies,— 
as, in stage-music, bizarre combinations for super¬ 
human situations rarely fail to strike the ear, 
though requiring small exertion of genius ; but he 
must bo a great master wlio, having seized an im- 
possiljility, can so artfully interweave it with the 
common passions of humanity, and the common 
characters which flit across the world’s stage, as 
to lull our discriminating powers into forgetting 
that the w^hole is a dream. Without the charla¬ 
tan's vulgar exhibition of “ trine, sextant and 
pentacle,” we are convinced of St. Leon’s posses¬ 
sion of the elixir vitee, as of a familiar fact, by the 
wonderful truth to nature with which he describes 
the operations of the marvellous gift, and the char¬ 
acters of those influenced by it. Whereas, during 
the whole exhibition of disasters attendant upon 
the somnambulist’s malady, in Mr. Brown’s thrill¬ 
ing “ Edgar Huntley,” we can never forget that 
it is an outrageous melodrama w^hich is holding us 
breathless ; a little ashamed of the impatient inter¬ 
est conjured up by spell so unrefined. Thus, too, 
while Arthur Mervyn’s strangely complicated ad¬ 
ventures put curiosity on the rack w'ith a power 
little less torturing than the secret of Falkland or 
Caleb Williams, the masterly strokes of character, 
the deep philosophical insight into the w'orkings 
of a noble and perverted spirit, which leave on the 
mind of the reader who closes the English novel, 
a shadow, and a power, and a material for question 
and self-examination—are nowhere evidenced in 
.the American tale. But Mr. Brockden Brown’s 


tales, however, possess the merits of unity of pur¬ 
pose and earnestness of manner, combined, in no 
common degree. The master idea of each story is 
worked out in every possible device, and set oflfby 
every most advantageous accessory, no matter how 
boldly procured. In “ Edgar Huntley,” we have 
one sleep-walker’s adventures turning upon those 
of another visited with the same perilous habit; 
thus, in “ Wieland,” the prodigious venlriloquial 
powers of Carwin, produce effects, miraculous as 
frightful, from their being exercised on one in 
whom incipient monomania is lurking;—in both, 
the principal and secondary incidents being inter¬ 
woven with a closeness and singleness of heart, on 
the author’s part, not even exceeded in Hoffmann's 
wonderful compounds of the preternatural and the 
familiar, in his fantasy-pieces. Lastly, the style 
of these novels is impressive—not unworthy of the 
selected model. None of those strange neologisms 
had, in Mr. Brown’s time, crept into print, of which 
the Sedgwicks and Willises of our own day make 
such triumphant use. The written language of 
our transatlantic friends might he, then, stiff and 
cumbrous, and chargeable with prosiness, hut, at 
least, it was English. Possibly, the majority of 
their authors will now consider it as a merit, that 
they have put themselves out of the reach of this 


praise. 

But though the novels of Mr. Brown have 
to the extent of being included in a Library of 
Standard English Fiction—^thejr are far from hav¬ 
ing made the same sensation in their day, as W'as 
excited by the writings of his successor, Washing¬ 
ton Irving.—Dare we say, that, in the extravagant 
popularity of this writer's “ Sketch Book,” and 
“ Bracebridge Hall,” was more distinctly implied 
contempt of the Americans, than in most of the 
attacks which have been launched against their 
taste and intellect ? “ Mon ane parle^ et mhne U 

parle hien ” We did not put ourselves out of the 
way to enter into the dry local humor of Knicker¬ 
bocker’s History—we could not, in the light and 
graceful sketches by which Geoffry Crayon won 
his spurs, foresee the chronicler of Columbus, and 
Granada, and Astoria ; but we could raise up eyes 
and clap hands at the American who absolutely 
loved Stratford-upon-Avon, and Falstaff’s London 
haunts, and the old-fashioned merriment of Christ¬ 
mas at Brereton Hall, as if it was a miracle that 
an American should feel the poetry and humor of 
these things! Or shall we lay Mr. Irving’s imme¬ 
diate acceptance here to the account of his taste in 
style and expression—a gift how increasingly rare 
in these days? Never was any writer less Puri¬ 
tanical or exclusive in his cast of mind ; he sympa¬ 
thizes with, while he smiles at, Fray Antonio 
Agapida ; his w’hole heart and soul go forth with 
the CaballerOj Columbus, on his voyage of dis¬ 
covery ; though he loves the old houses of Man¬ 
hattan well, the obscurest nook of the Alhambra 
or the Alhaycin is dearer to him than could be a 
wilderness of palaces at home. Yet was never 
any one more chastely reserved in thought and 
word than Mr. Irving. He laughs loud, hut the 
jest might be sifted for the pastime of Una herself. 
He is as delicate in his mirth as in his pathos— 
“ as modest as a maid,” while he can use broad¬ 
sword and quarter-staff like any lusty bachelor. 


Was it the purity of his mind and the harmony of 
his language, then, which told on our public, and 
not the wonder at the source whence such good 

f ifts sprung? Be this as it may, it was bis 
Jnglish and European sketches, “The Broken 
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Heart,” and the “ Stout Gentleman,” and “ The 
Bold Dragoon,” and “ Annette Detarhre,” Lady 
Lillycraft with her dogs, and Master Simon with 
his village choir, which won Irving his thousands 
of readers. We are now inclined to apportion all 
these a place in the distance, compared with his 
capital Dutch American legends. In these he is 
unequalled. Nothing so good of their kind as Rip 
von Winkle, and Ichabod Crane, and Dolph Hey- 
liger, had been given to the world since the days 
of the Primroses and the Flamboroughs and Beau 
Tibbs—and the former worthies had the advantage 
of being set in a framework of manners at once 
rich and homely, quaintly elaborate, but curiously 
in harmony with our sympathies. These few 
stories, separated from their companions, lay a 
capital basis for an American Eulcnspicgel^ or 
Gammer Grettrel. It is grievous that their author 
should so soon have become wearied of telling 
them. Even at this distance of time, now that he 
has become an historian and a grave diplomate, we 
cannot resist crying out like children for “ more !” 

From Mr. Irving, as the first and most graceful 
specimen of the travelled American novelist, we 
must pass to one whose coming, perhaps, thrust 
his finer graces and sweeter temper into the shade ; 
inasmuch as a loud voice, and a bold step, and a 
manly presence, will always clear a ring, and for 
the moment attract the million. And in right of 
number as well as of merit,—the personal qualities 
of the author forgotten,—Mr. Cooper must be 
styled foremost, if not first in point of time, among 
the novelists of America. His, however, has been 
the singular and most unsatisfactory fortune, of 
living to see a brilliant reputation dwindle, and of 
losing the sympathy of his countrymen, without 
fining the compensating hold of esteem among 
loreign nations. The prophet is no longer honored 
in any land as formerly. It is worth while to 
examine the causes of so signal a decline in popu¬ 
larity, by giving a brief retrospect of our author’s 
works. 

The first were novels of high promise, and bril¬ 
liant merit, rather than striking originality: in 
which an attempt to apply Scott’s dramatic and 
pictorial manner of description to the scenes and 
characters of the New World, was successfully 
carried through. Let us observe, however, that, 
on his own showing, Mr. Cooper was urged to 
essay this style by pique. In his preface to “ The 
Pioneers,” one of his frequent introductory man¬ 
ifestos, the egotism and petulance of which have 
only been equalled by Sir Edward Bulwer in his 
introductory harangues, Mr. Cooper frankly de¬ 
clares, that the first of his novels ” was written 
because I was told I could not write a grave tale ; 
so, to prove that the world did not know me, I 
wrote one that was so grave nobody would read 
it. • * * The second was written to see if I 
could not overcome this neglect of the reading 
world. • • • The third has been written ex¬ 

clusively to please myself, so it would be no won¬ 
der if it displeased everybody else.” How differ¬ 
ent this ill-humored affectation of independence 
and disdain, from the hearty and cheerful submis¬ 
sion to public taste, ev^where annonneed and 
maintained by Scott! Thus has many a scold 
plumed herself upon sincere speaking, while in 
reality indulging the uneasiness of an embittered 
spirit. Here was distinctly manifested the want 
of that geniality without which no tale-teller will 
ever long retain his listeners. Wisely said the 
old preacher, ” Never provoke those you aim to 
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profit.” Nevertheless, there was sufficient anima¬ 
tion of grouping and depth of color in Mr. Cooper’s 
first essays to conceal this defect—while in his 
third, he hit upon his one creation,—it may bo 
added, one of the two real characters added to the 
world’s stock of Figaros and Baillie Jarvies, by 
Transatlantic writers:—we mean, of course, 
Leatherstocking the Hunter. 

The existence of this being in America it is not 
ours to question:—neither whether such a com¬ 
pound of fine heart and rough hand, child-like 
simplicity and profound resource, (not to say cun¬ 
ning,) is possible in any state of society. Leather- 
stocking is, throughout, a coherent actual being; 
and so entirely do his exploits and sayings,—given 
to the public through some eighteen volumes,— 
satisfy us of his worth and individuality, that we 
do not even care to know who or what were his 
parents ; how, as a child, he was thrust out into 
the wilderness for education and maintenance, or, 
in what course of events was contracted that close 
and life-binding Indian friendship, which makes 
him rarely appear—never in moments of emergen¬ 
cy and peril—without his red*skinned Orestes at 
his side. Enough, that his truth, and honesty, and 
gentleness, never disappoint us : and if the patience, 
endurance, and keenness of wit, with which he is 
gifted, be miraculous, they are developed with so 
gradual a strain upon the credulity, that it is not 
the breathless reader who w’ill perceive the exag¬ 
geration, but the heartless weigher of probability 
by drachm and scruple,—the critic; who return¬ 
ing dispassionately to consider the proportions of 
the figure, finds the benevolent and philosophical 
while savage of the woods of the heroic stature,— 
that is, above the size of life. 

The manner in which the feats of this ” notice¬ 
able man” are displayed in Mr. Cooper’s novels, 
is calculated to impress the reader as strongly as 
his individualities of speech, costume, and action. 
Our author’s tales of adventure exhibit an admira¬ 
ble mixture of direct earnestness and minute pro¬ 
lixity. Mr. Cooper narrates an escape through 
the woods, a siege in a block-house, or a chase at 
sea, with the deliberate and fascinating clearness 
of Richardson when he detailed the progress of 
passion, the conflict of opposing principles, in the 
female heart. He has a lachimo’s minutely noted 
knowledge of the sails and ropes of a ship, of the 
rocks and mosses and herbage of the forest and 
the w ilderness, and with this he can w’ork up a 
spell as potent as the Ancient Mariner exercised 
upon the wedding guest, who must needs be held 
still till the tale be told out! “ The Borderers,^* 

“The Prairie,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
“The Red Rover,” wdll all hear witness, if con¬ 
sulted, to the justice of our assertion ; each of 
them is more or less built on one main incident, the 
conclusion of which is artfully suspended. Noth¬ 
ing can be more favorable to the exhibition of a 
single character than this singleness of purpose; 
the exercise, however, becomes difficult, in propor¬ 
tion as the means are limited ; and the sustaining 
power which can conduct a story to its close, with¬ 
out plot or episode, must comprise truth to nature, 
as well as directness of purpose, in no common 
measure. 

Mr. Cooper had hardly struck the right chord, 
in the introduction of the Trapper to his public, 
when, with the ingenuity of genius, he hastened 
to exhibit his one other variety as a novelist, by 
resorting to the sea for interest. “The Pilot” 
raised his fame to its culminating point. The 
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Americans were enchanted at the furious nation¬ 
ality of this tale, in which a mercenary trader in 
rebellion (to call Paul Jones by no severer name) 
was invested with the dignity of a patriot hero, 
and the dark sublimity of a Childe or Corsair of 
the Byrouic school. The English accepted the 
characters and the invention with good-tempered 
indiiference, for the sake of a gallery of marine 
pictures, the like of which only exists in the 
works of Vandervelde. The steerage of the Ariel 
through the shoals, the wreck of the schooner, the 
apparition of the sails of the gigantic man-of-war 
above the fog, were detailed with a clearness and 
animation so rare and riveting, as to make awk¬ 
wardness in the management of incident over¬ 
looked, and utter inefficiency in portrait-painting 
accepted as faithful delineation. For we do not 
imagine that any novel-reader now* looks upon 
Long Tom Coffin as one of the genuine sailor- 
brood. His terms may be of the sea: but in his 
nature he essentially differs little from Mr. Cooper's 
favorite forest heroes. Our remark will apply to 
the sea-novels which followed “ The Pilot.’* In 
“ The Red Rover,” it is the Dolphin and the 
Bristol Trader which are the characters, and 
neither commanders, crew, nor passengers—so 
likewise in “The Waterwitch,” “The Feu-Fol- 
let,” and even the awkward English tale, “The 
Two Admirals,” the craft of the stories and their 
mancBUvres absorb us, and the “ live stock ” is 
put up with as part of the bargain. It is not so 
with the novels of Smollett, nor even with the 
more farcical and slighter productions of Marryat: 
while neither the old nor the new English author 
can compete with the American in the arrange¬ 
ment of a scene, or the description of an incident. 
We have already apportioned a like faculty to 
Mr. Brown, as his chiefest merit:—let nicer ob¬ 
servers decide whether or not we have indicated 
a characteristic of American authorship. 

By the publication of the land and sea romances, 
upon which we have dwelt no longer than their 
merits deserve, it might have been thought that 
Mr. Cooper had earned himself a lifelong reputa¬ 
tion. The novels were exactly calculated to flat¬ 
ter national pride to its utmost—primitive life 
being therein asserted as a nobler thing than the j 
time-worn institutions of civilization—“ the stars 
and the stripes” forever paraded as flying in tri¬ 
umph over the Union Jack. On the other hand, 
we English, who only very lately, if ever, have 
ceased to regard America as a prodigal son—self- 
disinherited, but still akin, looked on with pleasure 
to see a fresh and vigorous spirit employing new 
materials in a new manner. Well would it have 
been for Mr. Cooper’s fame, had he then ceased 
from the pastime of trying the world’s sympathy ! 
Instead of this, however, he came to Europe; 
and from that moment, the wane of his reputation 
commenced. He brought with him the conscious¬ 
ness of a celebrated man, “ and the manner, or 
want of manner” (to quote Scott's careless words 
in his journal) “peculiar to his countrymen.” 
From the Europeans he seems to have expected a 
sympathy, and observance—if not a homage— 
which he did not lind: grew as miserable about 
precedences as a dowager gentleman-usher, and 
as disputatious in behalf of his country’s suprem¬ 
acy, ere it was disputed, as the American host 
met with hy Miss Sedgwick on the Rhine—who, 
unable to endure the cheerfulness about him, which 
had no reference to the privilege of living under 
a President, or the luxuries of slavery, volunteered 


to tell the unlucky king-and-priest-ridden passen¬ 
gers on board the dampschtff what ** a ttUi place his 
country was!” There is hardly an entry in Mr. 
Cooper’s journals in which the ink is not one half 
bile. And this state of matters is the more de¬ 
plorable, since we can also therein perceive that 
the writer is a man who is always in a “ positive 
fume of honest intentions,” and who, when scold¬ 
ing the loudest, is trying the hardest to admire! 
Of this, indeed, our author early gave proof in 
two bulky volumes of expostulations upon their 
morals, manners, and politics, addressed to his 
countrymen; where “the Travelling Bachelor” 
(such, if we recollect, was his assumed name) 
wrought himself up into a positive rage of righte¬ 
ous zeal to amend that which was imperfect at 
home—and with such success as irretrievably to 
affront all addressed by his strictures. Grateful 
as they had been for the pleasant company of 
Natty Bumppo and Long Tom Coffin, “The 
States” were by no means disposed to sit down 
humbly under the conviction that the novelist was 
the one finished gentlemsm, and clear-sighted poli¬ 
tician, and unpr^diced philosopher to be found in 
their borders. The vulgar part of the press an¬ 
swered his lectures on behavior with the coarse 
jokes in which the Americans excel; the thinkers 
of a higher order found too much self-sufficiency 
and inconsistency—too constant a struggle between 
the man of the Old and the man of the New 
world, to admit the value of his lucubrations. 
The laughers laughed, and the doctors denounced 
to good purpose: Mr. Cooper took formal and 
angry leave of the unworthy Republic; and, if 
we recollect right, of authorship also. In reality, 
however, it was merely bidding a farewell to 
popularity. Since that time he has written much, 
and with sufficient force and spirit to command a 
certain audience; but his name no longer circu¬ 
lates throughout Europe. His readers have long 
been aware of the scanty store of inventions at his 
command ; the tone of some of Iiis novels has dis¬ 
pleased many—the tediousness of such as “ The 
Headsman,” and “The Heidenmauer,” alienated 
more. One alone among the romances in which 
he turned his continental residence to account, 
deserved a better fate. We mean “ The Bravo,” 
—the leading invention of which—an innocent man 
compelled by craft to assume the abhorred reputa¬ 
tion of a state assassin, under penalty of a parent’s 
life—has always seemed to us worthy of a far better 
treatment than Mr. Cooper’s. On such an idea 
Schiller might have based one of his tragedies. 
Our novelist, however, falls beneath the passion of 
his subject. A boat-race gives him opportunity of 
exercising his usual skill in exciting curiosity : and 
he dwells again and again, ex propositOy as a sturdy 
American should, upon the tortuous and unfeeling 
despotism of Venetian policy—but of the life of the 
Rialto and the Riva there is not a trace. His gon¬ 
doliers speak the same language as his sagamores 
of the prairie and forest; his patricians are after 
the portraits of Colonel Trumbull, rather than the 
stately delineations of Titian and Giorgione; and 
his hero and heroine are now, as ever, automa¬ 
tons, which, though constructed on the approved 
proportions of the Apollo and the Venus—^afier 
the fashion of the transatlantic mantua-roaker, 
who had provided herself with a model of the 
latter, by way of doing Jit justice to the waists 
and shoulders of her western villagers—are totally 
guiltless of human flesh and blood. It is remark¬ 
able, indeed, in Mr. Cooper’s novels—^and most be 
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S ointed out as one of the many causes of their 
eclining popularity,—that the female characters 
are always forced and unreal. Content Heathe** 
cote, in “ The Borderers,*’ is beautiful and placid 
as a creation : and the reader’s feelings are strong¬ 
ly appealed to more than once, on behalf of the 
Indian woman, especially in that scene where the 
wife of one of the chiefs, who has been forsaken 
for a white beauty, meekly submits herself to the 
latter, without anger or remonstrance, sorrowfully 
cranng her protection. But we find nothing to 
pair off with the Jeanie Deans and Meg Merrilies, 
the Diana Vernon and the Rebecca, the Elspeth 
Mucklebackit and the Meg Dods, the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and the Hameline de Croye, of the Waverley 
novels. Some might be disposed, from the flat¬ 
ness of this portion of Mr. Cooper’s works, to 
spin theories as to the condition and character of 
women in America: but these speculations may be 
left for another time and place. In the mean time, 
taking matters in their order, it falls to our lot to 
consider a single specimen of a single variety of 
the sex—Miss Sedgwick the novelist. 

This lady is the first of the authoresses of the 
New World whose claims have been recognized in 
this. In one or two old-fashioned English houses, 
it is true, may be found a volume of Miscellanies 
by Mrs. Bleecker, containing a story founded on 
the vicissitudes of the Border War—hut the hook 
is so entirely forgotten in America, that Mr. Stone, 
in his preface to the “ Life of Thayendanegea,” 
laments his inability to procure a copy, even among 
the descendants of its writer. And the tale in 
question—though remembered by us as bearing 
the powerful impress of truth,—was too inartifi- 
cially constructed to live : its authoress narrating 
what she had seen and suffered, by way of relief 
to her mind, rather than exercising a craft for the 
amusement of her countrywomen. Not so Miss 
Sedgwick. Her lot has been easy, her life pros¬ 
perous, her position high ; and the fruits of her 
leisure claim notice among American works of 
art. 

In some respects, indeed, the novels of this inge¬ 
nious and amiable lady may be cited as the most 
thoroughly national productions we have yet men¬ 
tioned. Whereas Mr. Irving writes as a citizen 
of the world, whose tolerance is as extensive as 
his learning,—and Mr. Cooper, as an irritable par¬ 
tisan, who only dislikes America less than Eng¬ 
land,—Miss Sedgwick shows herself honestly and 
complacently national. She owns a heart awake 
to the impressions of poetry, and an eye for the 
beauties of antiquity ;—like a gentlewoman, too, 
she enjoys, with fine relish, social comfort and 
domestic luxury; but the predominance of her 
patriotic feeling is so inordinate, that on her arriv- 
mg in England, and encountering these pleasures 
in a larger proportion than at home, her temper 
becomes soured, her judgment warped, and the 
whole woman is up in arms to defend the superior 
simplicity and unworldliness of the manners and 
habits of her country. On the continent, where 
comparison could be made without rivalry, she re¬ 
covers her sense and her sympathy, to a degree 
which would be amusing in one who is a professed 
moralist, were it not also rather pitiable. To Miss 
Sedgwick, then, we are indebted for the heartiest 
pictures of transatlantic life and manners with 
which we are acquainted. She has not Mr. 
Cooper’s power,—her stories fail lamentably, in 
point of construction,—^being rarely clear of a strain 
of sentimental incident as flagrantly lack-a-daisical 


as if it had issued frond the Minerva Press—but 
she has the finer observation of her sex : and her 
sketches, though faint, are full of character. To 
instance a little,—“ Redwood,” the earliest of her 
novels before us, possesses almost every defect as 
a story ;—there is a young lady—^an outrageous 
caricature of Julia Mannering—whose coquetry 
and hardness of heart are not to be believed unless 
the genus take forms in America with which we 
are unfamiliar ;—there is a family riddle thrown 
I down with wonderful adroitness, in the midst of a 
knot of people most heterogeneously brought toge¬ 
ther, who are still (such is life!) the precise half 
dozen whom alone the puzzle concerns ;—there is 
a captain bold and a free-thinking father, one de¬ 
gree more inexplicable than the parent of Miss 
Hawkins’ Rosanne. In spite, however, of the 
dead weight of absurdity, there is life and buoyancy 
enough in the novel to keep it afloat. The cha¬ 
racter of Debby Lenox alone would atone for a 
double quantity of nonsense and improbability. 
Old, harsh, uncouth, uncompromising, and a spin¬ 
ster with all a spinster’s odd ways—the propensity 
to chase mankind excepted—Debby is still so true, 
so generous, so available, as to be the real heroine 
of the book. And she is not English;—her 
homely virtues have been matured in a more rough 
and bustling world than ours ;—her racy and 
graphic expressions belong to no shire on this side 
the water. An attempt at the same character was 
not unsuccessfully made in Mrs. Trollope’s ” Jon¬ 
athan Jefferson Whitlaw —but whereas Debby 
is all consistent—prejudice and generosity being 
nicely dove-tailed together with the most congru¬ 
ous incongruity,—Aunt Cli is full of contradictions : 
at one moment liberal, omnipotent in industry, and 
keen in foresight as a faery queen—at the next, 
blind, hard-hearted, perverted, and foolishly indul¬ 
gent, in excuse and aid of the infamous projects 
of the brute, Whitlaw, her nephew and darling. 

I Our praise of “ Redwood” is again justified by its 
episode of life among the Shakers, in which Miss 
Sedgwick has courage enough to show the bright 
as well as the dark side of a state of society so 
utterly strange, that, without some applicability to 
the wants and wishes of a certain class, it must, 
of necessity, have long ago crumbled to pieces 
But one of the peculiarities of our authoress is, 8 
certain leaning to sectarianism, totally independent 
of assent or bigotry; this proclivity being dis¬ 
played beyond the possibility of mistake, in her 
real ” Ijetters from Abroad to Kindred at Home.’* 
In “ Hope Leslie,” the second and the best of Miss 
Sedgwick’s tales, this turn of mind is also charac¬ 
teristically evidenced. The story is laid in the 
early days of New England ; and hence, as we 
have said, especially to be welcomed among 
American fictions. ” Hope Leslie,” too, is far 
better constructed than “ Redwood,”—the old 
times of the pilgrims were marked by contrast and 
romantic incident. The Indians were then a fierce 
and dangerous enemy to the dwellers in the wil¬ 
derness—while among the colonists every variety of 
human character, from the stern recusant with the 
spirit of a martyr, down to those unwillingly drag¬ 
ged from the flesh-pots of Egypt to endure the 
privations of the desert—presents itself ready and 
tempting to the novelist’s hand. If Miss Sedg¬ 
wick does not possess force or far-sightedness to 
avail herself to the full of these advantages, she 
has here at least, proved herself well aware of 
their existence. Unequal to the production of a 
Mause Headrigg and a Lady Margaret Bellenden, 
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she has, nevertheless, skilfuly marked the Pu¬ 
ritan versus the woman of the world in Jennet and 
Mrs. Grafton. She has given, too, a portrait of 
the governor’s lady—Madam Winthrop—through 
all the superficial coldness and formality of which, 
sweetness of heart and soundness of judgment 
are discernible. To this group of female charac¬ 
ters—the best we can call to mind in any Ameri¬ 
can novel—the Indian girl must be added. We 
cannot, of course, place Magawisca among the 
striking savage portraits of Mr. Cooper ; though, 
possibly, her elevated and self-sacrificing heroism 
IS not more flattered than their courage and poeti¬ 
cal eloquence. At all events the novelist had no¬ 
ble warrant for her creation, in the well-known 
incident of the rescue of Captain Smith by Poca¬ 
hontas ; and by only working out the devotion of 
that noble girl one step further, has given us a 
heroine little less highly-toned than the Chimene 
of Corneille. More might have been made, it is 
true, of the struggle betwixt gratitude and love to 
the white man, and fidelity to her red kindred, had 
Miss Sedgwick's execution been equal to her pow¬ 
ers of conception. As often, however, as scenes 
of high emotion are approached, she alternately 
rants and falters, and w’e have to fix a firm eye 
upon her intentions, to enable us to excuse mis¬ 
takes in detail, and short-comings as to finish, 
which are provokingly frequent. The misconstruc¬ 
tions and adventures in which she involves Hope 
Leslie, are as gratuitously puerile, as those by 
which Fanny Burney loved to teaze all who cared 
for her Evelinas and Cecilias. It is almost need¬ 
less to add, that the suspense which was exciting 
and well proportioned in a tale of London society, 
becomes repulsively irritating when the greater 
vicissitudes, and more strongly marked passions, 
of a ruder and more primitive community have to 
be settled and developed. 

We have said enough to indicate the peculiar 
merits and demerits of Miss Sedgwick’s novels, 
without pausing over The Linwoods,”—the last, 
the most evenly executed, and the least character¬ 
istic of the series. As a writer of tales for chil¬ 
dren, she deserves far higher praise. We have 
already adverted to the freaks played by her imag¬ 
ination and her patriotism, when she appears in 
the character of a traveller. That her indiscretion 
and ill-humor were unconscious—in spite of her i 
wiser and better nature—we honestly believe. 
Neither are we in a condition to be severe upon 
tourists who note the dishes at good men’s feasts, 
the wrinkles upon poets’ foreheads, with intrusive 
curiosity. 

Here, Apropos of personality, though not follow-1 
ing strict order in point of time, we come naturally | 
to the name of Mr. Willis in the list of American i 
imaginative writers ; and this, not merely because j 
the stir made some years ago by his relations 
attracted some attention to his tales, but because 
the latter, in themselves, have too much power 
and cleverness to be passed over. Nothing, to be 
sure, can be more extravagant than their incidents; 
—the style is an olla made np from the stories of 
Moore, and D’Israeli the younger, and Charles 
Lamb, and Christopher North,—with all its faults, 
nevertheless, having sufficient vivacity and sparkle 
to carry the reader along with it. There is poetry 
in the m'^dst of all its affectation and extravagance, 
a sense (if the beautiful, and a quick appreciation 
of the gorgeous and picturesque. In short, for 
better definition, Willis maybe called the Janinof 
American light literature,—often offending against 


fgood taste,—often pounng out words when no 
thoughts will come—unscrupulous, fearless, fan¬ 
tastic—sometimes striking out a new conceit of 
elegance or humor, and never coarse. His at¬ 
tempts at delineating the superficial peculiarities 
of our London men of letters (to digress for a mo¬ 
ment) are among the happiest things of their kind 
in modern literature. As regards the right or the 
wrong of the disclosures contained in his “ Pencil- 
lings by the Way,”—the virtuous indignation 
thereby excited in the coteries of London, now 
calmly reviewed, appears indeed ridiculous. Be¬ 
fore we were so open-mouthed to condemn, we 
should have been convinced that our own purity 
was immaculate. The American sketches of Lon¬ 
don society, for the amusement of his countrymen, 
could hardly have been so indi^antly resented 
had we recollected the popularity of “ Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,” in which the wits and 
worthies of Edinburgh were more minutely, if less 
gaily pencilled. And ere we went into fits at the 
desecration of the privacy of Castle Garden, we 
should for decency’s sake have been sure that no 
Basil Hall was, even then, at the door, with his 
minute and unreserved catalogue of the furniture 
and family secrets of Schloss Hainfeld! 

It would serve little good purpose, were we to 
descant upon the productions of the second-rate 
American novelists. The name of Dr. Bird, how¬ 
ever, must be mentioned, because his ” Calavar,” 
and a subsequent Mexican romance, “The Infi¬ 
del,” excited a certain sensation among his coun¬ 
trymen on their appearance. Nothing was ever 
much more tawdry and less life-like than these 
tales, except it w'ere a tragedy by their author, 
“The Gladiator,” in which Mr. Forrest, it will 
be recollected, commenced his short career upon 
the English stage. A third story, “ The Hawks 
of Hawk Hollow,” rises, perhaps, to the level of 
Mr. Ainsworth’s average romances, and is at onc6 
the most readable and the most powerful of the 
three, because it treats of the incidents and paa- 
sions of our own time. A few words are also doe 
to some tales of a more ancient epoch, by Mr. 
Ware, of which the “ Letters from Palmyra” 
was the first and the best. We have found in this 
novel a fine sense for the beauties of antiquity, as 
well as that ripeness and composure of style, 
which can but result from thorough familiarity 
with the subject; the incidents carefully arranged, 
the characters judiciously sustained; every grace 
and merit, in short, save the breath of life. Iir 
spite of its superior propriety, and classic grace, 
we cannot recollect a single passage which takes 
hold of the memo^, like certain of the scenes io 
Mr. Lockhart’s “ Valerius,” or even in the objec¬ 
tionably gorgeous “ Salathiel” of Dr. Croly. Nor, 
to compensate for this quietism, so fatal to the 
belief which a tale-teller’s earnestness ought to 
inspire, have we any of those exquisite and deli¬ 
cate turns of thought and sentiment, which make 
us take a more intimate interest in the persf»nagea 
of Mr. Landor’s imaginary correspondence, “ Per¬ 
icles and Aspasia,” than in all the heroes and 
heroines of classical fiction we can call to mind— 
from the grand Cyrus downwards. 

We may now advert to a far more characteristic 
class of American tales, devoted mainly to the art 
of “ getting on.” Few subjects are invested with 
so indestructible a charm ; while life and hope last, 
its captivation will never cease; call it genius 
struggling with difficulties; call it distress seeking 
to allay the cravings of nature. Who is there so 
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philosophical as not to be riveted by the stratagems 
of the half-naked Philip Quarll to catch a fish upon 
the rocks of his desert island, or by the miraculous 
progress of the brothers Percy to wealth and suc¬ 
cess, wrought by Maria Edgeworth’s fairy wand, 
in open defiance of patronage ? In the American 
tales, this theme of universal interest acquires a 
quaint fascination from the revelations of a strange 
economy, of strange character, made therein ; their 
writers being apparently more thoroughly at ease, 
and in earnest, than most of their contemporaries. 
We have read Mrs. Sedgwick's “Allen Prescott,” 
if once, a score of times, wondering the while that 
it has not become more extensively known among 
the young people of England. Yet it is merely a 
narrative of the steps by which a New England 
peasant caters for himself education, wealth, posi¬ 
tion, and the prettiest of American wives—for we 
recollect nothing feminine in transatlantic fiction so 
attractive as Love Hey wood. To estimate its 
merit, we need but set it beside some contemporary 
English fiction on the same argument—say Galt's 
“ Sir Andrew Wylie.” The comparison can have 
but one result. The clever Scotch novelist pro¬ 
vides an Open Sesame for his hero at every turn, 
with a prodigality distancing all human faith or 
sympathy. The faery vision which has troubled 
the sleep of many an apprentice-boy in his garret, 
how some great lord was, one summer-day, to 
take a fancy to him, and a beautiful lady spring 
up out of the ground for his especial delight, with 
a throne and a royal dinner, by way of finale^ is 
not more extravagant. Little less prodigious is 
the luck of the Percys in Miss Edgeworth’s fasci¬ 
nating “ Patronage,” already mentioned. Not so 
the proceedings of the American lady in behalf of 
het hero. His vulgarities are polished away, but 
only by degrees ; his path upward is cumbered by 
many obstacles, and lengthened by some slips 
backwards—he is ill-treated, suspected, his dear¬ 
est hopes are exposed to the triflings of feminine 
caprice; his acme of prosperity being only respec¬ 
tability and competence. In the development, too, 
of this healthy story, we catch glimpses of charac¬ 
ters, which have no longer growth on this side the 
Atlantic—such as Farmer H(^wood,with his stiif 
notions of consistency ; and Lindy Doble, the col¬ 
ored woman, with her lazy, thriftless habits, her 
goodness of heart, and her want of principle. But 
for a certain pedagogic air in the narration, “Al¬ 
len Prescott” would, of its kind, be perfect. It is 
one of a largo family. The “ Confessions of a 
Housekeeper,” may be also cited, in which, by 
appealing to the charm of reality, the matter-of- 
fact precepts of a receipt-book have been invested 
with an interest rendering it difficult for the reader 
lo lay down the narrative : should any caviller bid 
him be ashamed of his occupation, he may call 
upon the fastidious dilettante to purge his gallery 
of the homely cabinet pictures of Mieris and 
Ostade, and Brouwer and Maas. There is one set 
of these books, however, which the most sensitive 
contemners of the familiar will not be ashamed to 
read; those in which “ getting on” implies the 
clearing and the wilderness. The amusing tales 
and sketches, by Mrs. Kirkland, better known 
in England as Sirs. Mary Clavers, are already 
popular among ns; and this in spite of obvious 
affectation of style. The pleasant authoress has 
taken for model Mias Milford’s “ Our Village,” a 
work greatly in request in America. She has 
forgotten, however, that all the coquetries and 
pretty simplicities, poetical turns, and dramatic 
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stress of language which are not wholly natural in 
the original—become importunately unpleasing 
in a copy, especially when unaccompanied by the 
high finish bestowed by the English authoress on 
everything she touches. We have need of all the 
good heart, and ready humor, and picturesque se¬ 
lection of incidents, belonging to Mrs. Clavers, to 
make us forgive her second-hand graces. There 
is improvement, however, in this respect. “ For¬ 
est Life” is far less objectionable as to style than 
the lady’s first publication, “A New Home”— 
while it contains, among other sketches, that pic¬ 
ture of the Macgolds, a party of would-be fashion¬ 
ables, in the woods, which, for the sake of its 
wholesome moral, as well as its characteristic hu¬ 
mor, deserves to be circulated as a tract for travel¬ 
lers. But one of the latest American fictions which 
has made its way hither, written in direct imita¬ 
tion of these books, is warrant for the severest 
reprobation we could bestow upon the ajiplication 
of the tinsel style of the Old World, to the ruder 
scenes and characters of the New. This is “A New 
Purchase,” by Mr. Carlton ; a book in which every 
trick of language that has been hunted out of every 
country's magazines, finds a place among the stick 
chimneys, and mud walls, and cotton-sheet parti¬ 
tions of the wilderness—with what result need 
not be told. Surely upon no one does conceit sit 
so ill as upon the republican. The Kentuckian, 
smoothed down by a Parisian hair-dresser, and 
laced in by a Parisian tailor, mincing his way 
down the Boulevards, in fancy a knowing man of 
society, and a mcrvtillciucy is, perhaps, the most 
offensive companion a citizen of the world can en¬ 
counter. On like ground of complaint, with all 
their rough truth and humor, we cannot praise 
certain novels, by Paulding and Neal, and other 
writers, which may be placed in this class. The 
fun seems to us forced—the eye of the writer to 
be anxiously set upon his audience, the while he 
writhes in agonies lo extort a laugh by his comi¬ 
cality. We have been more amused by the sin¬ 
cere and grave prolixity of Timothy Flint, when 
writing about the Mississippi alley and its set¬ 
tlers, by the quaint but earnest trifling of Mr. 
Greenwood, when describing the rise and progress 
of a “ Village Choir ”—not trained on the Wilhelm 
method—than by the antics of these melancholy 
Mr. Merrymen ; at a distance appearing so full of 
spontaneous activity and enjoyment, but with the 
hardest of hard labor at their hearts! 

By following this school of writers, we are fair¬ 
ly brought into the midst of the strange language 
of the United States. Would any one make ac¬ 
quaintance with peculiar and whimsical jargon in 
perfection, we must refer him to no less impor¬ 
tant a person tlian Judge Haliburlon. We have 
already spoken of Leather-stocking, as one of the 
two creations added from American sources, to the 
world’s stock of “ beings of the mind.” If he 
be the Hero, Sam Slick is the Droll. But we 
must recollect, lliat wc do not owe the portraiture 
of the clock-maker lo a Yankee artist. There is 
as much of the Englishman as of the Amencan, 
in his author. As a British colonist, who trea¬ 
sures up his own budget of grievances against the 
mother-country, he naturally takes the side of the 
keen-witted republican, as often as a folly or a 
form belonging to English institutions is the matter 
in question ; while on the other hand, his positioa 
enables him to tell the whole whimsical truth of 
American self-conceit, and (how shiUl we phrase 
it?) acuteness in trading—to use at will the whole 
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vocabulary of jargon, which has been only given 
us before charily and in scattered portions, for the 
purpose of affording us an intimate and familiar 
knowledge of his hero. There is as little regular 
story, it is true, to exhibit Sam’s graces, as was 
devised by Addison, to introduce the urbane sim¬ 
plicity of Sir Roger de Coverley; the work being 
a series of disconnected hints, essays, and anec¬ 
dotes, which appears to have grown up impercepti¬ 
bly under the hands of the contriver. Perhaps, 
however, this very absence of artifice and set pur¬ 
pose enables us to derive a clearer view of the 
main figure. And a treasure he is, endowed with 
as sound and sharp a mother-wit, as ever raised 
its owner from the kennel to the high places of 
trust and government;—as ready a courage as 
bully or brave man need command,—a tongue, 
availableNalike for discretion’s oracles, or cajolery’s 
coarser devices,—an ungainly but not repulsive 
person; the love of fun which belongs to an elas¬ 
tic and frolicsome temperament—the selfish deter¬ 
mination to rise, which betokens a strong head and 
a strong will; sententious, self-admiring, adroit at 
every stratagem—Sam resembles nothing in the 
whole European range of fiction. He is more set¬ 
tled in purpose than Gil Bias if in reality little less of 
a picaroon,—more independent than Figaro, though 
not less expert in trafficking with the weaknesses of 
his fellow-creatures; “tender to the sex” as an 
Irishman, thrifty as a Scot, fond of parade as a Gaul 
—he is at once the most wearisome and whimsical 
companion we have met with since Andrew Fair- 
service. We groan under the infliction of his cal¬ 
lous selfishness, while we cannot choose but laugh 
at the sly yet fearless eccentricity with which he 
demolishes old customs and new discoveries. His 
humor, too, seems inexhaustible : we recollect no 
modern character in evidence through five long vol¬ 
umes, whose peculiarities are so well sustained. 
And we have now entered with the atlachd into a 
new field, which will give scope for half a dozen 
tomes more!—since the aitachd cj:-clockmaker, 
will of course ripen into the ambassador, and the 
ambassador, following the example of his more 
courteous predecessor, Mr. Rush, will doubtless 
reveal to us the glories of that august world, which 
the Americans regard with a secret aw'e, in pro¬ 
portion to their expressed contempt. Be it so; 
the mirth is good mirth, with wholesome truth 
oftentimes at the core of the jest. 

We have now, though rapidly, glanced at some 
of the most important divisions of American Fic¬ 
tion. One remains to be noticed, more unpretend¬ 
ing in form than the above, and its artists, perhaps, 
less famous—yet, we are inclined to think, con¬ 
taining more characteristic excellence than will be 
found in the library of accredited novels. We 
have spoken of the imitative tendencies of the 
herd of writers of such “ small ware” as stories 
for the periodicals. We ought to add that we 
rarely, if ever, take up an American annual, or an 
American magazine, without finding some one con¬ 
tribution, individual, racy, and without any peer or 
prototype on this side of the ocean. Nor is this 
praise as insignificant as the publishers, by their 
present modus operandi^ would make authors be¬ 
lieve. “ Candide” and “ Zadig” are contained in 
somewhat narrower compass, than the fatal three 
volumes now prescribed—so are Marmontel’s 
enamel Contes, and the Novelle of Boccaccio, and 
the Mdrchen of Tieck, and our own “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” We have already spoken of Wash¬ 
ington Irving’s Dutch Legends ; we must recom¬ 


mend, though merely bv a passing word, the Qua¬ 
ker Stories of Miss Leslie, sister to the well 
known painter ; and a whole volume of collected 
Miscellanies of great excellence is here before us. 
We mean Mr. Hawthorne’s “ Twice Told Tales,” 
which will one day or other be naturalized into our 
library of Romance, if truth, fancy, pathos, and 
originality have any longer power to dilfuse a 
reputation. He has caught the true fantastic 
spirit which somewhere or other exists in every 
society, be it ever so utilitarian and practical, 
linking the seen to the unseen, the matter-of-fact 
to the imaginative. To such a mind the common¬ 
est things become suggestive; the oldest truths 
^pear clad in a garb of “ grace and pleasure.” 
The pump in the middle of a little town, recalls 
the days when the spring welled brightly out in 
the wilderness, and “ the Indian sagamores drank 
of it;” a walk with a child through the range of 
shop-window sights, enables the thoughtful man to 
draw aside the veils which hide our deepest associa¬ 
tions and our saddest thoughts; the figure of a sleep¬ 
ing wayfarer under a tuft of maples by the wayside, 
invites him to consider the number of events which 
all but happen to every mortal; and this in aid of a 
vein of temperate and poetical elegance of imagery, 
the like of which is possessed by none of our 
writers of prose—Mrs. Southey, perhaps, ex¬ 
cepted. As a recounter of mere legend, Mr. 
Hawthorne claims high praise. He reminds us 
of Tieck, in spite of the vast difference in the ma¬ 
terials used by the two artists. Whetlier he re¬ 
vive the tradition of “ The Gray Champion,”— 
that supernatural hero who has existed in every 
country since the days of Ogier the Dane, to come 
forth and deliver, when the emergency presses 
hardest,—or tell how the “ Maypole of Merry 
Mount” was felled by the stern axe of Endicoit, 
the Puritan governor,—or describe the meeung of 
the pilgrims in quest of that fabulous jewel, “ The 
Great Carbuncle,”—or relate the result of Dr. 
Heidegger’s experiments with the Water of Youth, 
—he does his spiriting “ gently,” in the old ro¬ 
mantic sense of the word, exercising his craft with 
a quiet power which is rare, the time and the sub¬ 
ject and the place considered. We cannot too 
heartily commend this book, as the best addition 
to what may be called our Faery Library, which 
has been made for many years; hoping, moreover, 
that the author is capable of producing more than 
the one slim volume which has made its way to 
England. 

We must now have done, when, for the sake 
of justice, we have pointed out two omissions in 
the Library of American Fiction, which are w orthy 
of all honor. As far as we are aware, the person¬ 
ality which has tainted some of our best modern 
novels, has never been used, by any writer of 
reputation. We have yet to hear of a transat¬ 
lantic novel with “a key”—of a transatlantic 
“ Cecil-ta,” who thrusts herself into doublet and 
hose, that, under the flimsy assoimption of male 
coxcombry, she may “ show up” such rival author¬ 
esses as do not chance to belong to her visiting- 
list. The fertile soil of the New World has pro¬ 
duced, we doubt not, its Mrs. Leo Hunters, among 
its other curiosities; we have ourselves admired 
one, wandering through the world with a French 
watch on her forehead, by wray of head-tire—but 
we have never encountered either lady or watch in 
print. Let this courteous and moral abstinence,— 
a shame to a people who pique ourselves on undez^ 
standing “the point of Wor,”—be set agiiaat 
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the offences of a prorient and shameless newspaper 
press. Bad as the latter is, we had rather see 
judge A, or militia-general B, run down by name 
in this &ourg€ and the other Sentinel, than be 
arrested in our elbow-chair, when wishing to es¬ 
cape into faery land, by the winked and whispered 
intimation, that the new novel is more edifying 
than the last—Asmodeus having therein exceeded 
his usual exceedings, by revealing all the secrets 
of-House, or the precise grounds of separa¬ 

tion betwixt the two personages of distinction 
“ whose affairs have lately been so unhappily 
brought before the public.” 

The Americans are scantily if at all chargeable 
with another mistake—the Religious Novel—and 
this is remarkable in a society where shades of 
sectarian difference abound, tempting the weak 
and the earnest to controversy; and where pas¬ 
toral discipline, and religious exercise, minister to 
a large population that excitement which we Eoro- 
eans are accustomed to find in other objects. Our 
earts sink so low, while contemplating the vast 
field of washy literature of this class with which 
the readers of England have been inundated, and 
while recollecting that clever women and learned 
men have permitted themselves to use an engine 
of mere amusement for the discussion of sacred 
things,—that we cannot but record the absence of 
American “ Coelebs,” and “Father Clements,” 
as a sign of health and sound sense, worthy of our 
serious contemplation. We could say more on 
this point, which must be one of painfiil interek 
to all thinking and believing men—were we not 
bound to refrain from church as well as from state 
matters in this article. Here, then, we part from 
the writers of American Fiction in good will. If 
we have spoken without reserve of their deficien¬ 
cies, it is because we think highly of their oppor¬ 
tunities ; and are too anxious for some new ap¬ 
pearance of Imaginative Power, to care whether it 
comes from North or South,—the bush of Aus¬ 
tralia, the keys of Florida, or the mysterious ruins 
of Central America. 

From the Spectator. 

THE queen’s visit TO SCOTLAND. 

Thk old road up the pass of Killicrankie—^the 
road along which Mackay marched to conquer by 
defeat—has been reopened for the queen to pass 
along. The first sovereign of the revolution dy¬ 
nasty who has visited the inner fastnesses of the 
Scottish Highlands enters them over the field 
where the last adherents of the Stuart dynasty, 
who took arms in its defence without subjecting 
themselves to the designation of rebels, struck their 
last blow. The Hanoverian queen marches into 
^ the Highlands over the bodjr of “ bonnie Dundee.” 
It is lucky that the “ Ershire of Scotland” is not 
quite so tenacious of old partisanship and not so 
susceptible as the “ Ershire of Ireland.” What 
would our repealing fellow-subjects say, if the 
queen, on a progress into Ireland, were to ap¬ 
proach Dublin by the way of Boyne Water? 

This contrasted feature of Highland and Irish 
character might convey a useful hint to her Majes¬ 
ty’s ministers as to the best mode of dealing with 
her Majesty’s somewhat turbulent subjects the 
natives of New Zealand, and her quasi subjects on 
the Caffre frontier of Cape colony. Both Ireland 
and Scotland have been colonized by the Anglo- 
Norman race; Scotland by Anglo-Norman adven- 
tureia on their own account, Ireland under the 


auspices of government. En passant, it would 
seem that even in those remote ages the peculiar 
talent of government for bungling the work of 
colonization had commenced. Both in Ireland and 
Scotland, the Anglo-Saxon civilization—the more 
advanced—has superseded that which was in 
progress previously to the colonization. In neither 
can the colonizers take credit to themselves for 
much regard to native rights or much leniency in 
their treatment of the aborigines. In both, the in¬ 
destructible aborigines have survived all the male- 
treatment they have experienced. But in the 
Highlands of Scotland they have become assimila¬ 
ted to the colonizing race ; they conform peaceably 
to the alien institutions. In Ireland they continue 
to kick against both. The only difference in their 
treatment has been, that in the Highlands, though 
the chiefs were coerced, they were recognized as 
chiefs : they found it their interest to enter within 
the pale of the new constitution; they were able 
to assert a respectable place in it; and they have 
drawn their retainers after them. In Ireland the 
native chiefs were systematically put down or cut 
off. A whole population cannot be brought over 
to new laws and new customs at once; and the 
Irish who first became Anglicized did not find 
themselves so comfortable among their adopted 
associates as their old, neither did they possess in¬ 
fluence to draw others after them. There have 
been “ broken clans” in the Highlands ; and, with 
the exception of the indomitable Macgregors, 
nothing was ever made of them. The whole 
Gaelic population of Ireland were pounded down 
into broken clans; and we are eating the bitter 
fruits of this false policy at the present day. This 
insight into the origin of the social malady of Ire¬ 
land helps us but little to a remedy for it, in its 
present complicated and chronic state; but it 
ought to be a warning to adopt with the Caffre 
and New Zealand clans the wise policy of the An¬ 
glo-Saxon adventurers, who were in Scotland the 
New Zealand Company of their day—not the un¬ 
wise policy of the Essexes and others, sent out by 
what may be called the Colonial Office of their 
day. The former dealt with the chiefs as the natu¬ 
ral superiors of their retainers, but as their own 
equals and subjects of the law ; the latter cut off 
the chiefs, and thus destroyed the connecting-link 
between themselves and the inferior race. 

It is rather presumptuous—and very useless—to 
read lectures to crowned beads. Her Majesty, 
however, if in a moralizing mood, might note for 
herself, as she passed .through Dundee, how greatly 
real power is increased by being concealed. Mary 
of Scotland was the last queen-regnant who visit¬ 
ed that town. She visited it during the honey¬ 
moon, on a business not very congenial to that 
super-celestial stage of existence ; it was to appre¬ 
hend sundry recusant barons, whom she had 
previously “ put to the horn,” because they had 
taken upon them to disapprove of her marriage 
and refuse their countenance to its solemnization. 
And those barons and their allies, after playing 
with her and her husband as puppets—meddling in 
and exaggerating the domestic differences of the 
royal couple, to promote their own ambitious ends 
—contrived, when it suited their purpose, to send 
the husband (Morton and other kirk barons cer¬ 
tainly were implicated in the assassination) flying 
through the air at midnight, and to bring his con¬ 
sort to the block. Such helpless instruments in 
the hands of ambitious politicians were crowned 
heads, in those days of what Mary’s son was 
pleased to call “free kings,’’ A qn^n i8| 
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thank Heaven, in our day pretty secure even from 
the incivility of any of her nobles declining an in- 
Titation to attend her marriage. Fancy the Duke 
of Wellington declining to countenance a match of 
Lord Melbourne’s making, or Lord Melbourne 
refusing to attend a christening because the Duke 
is minister! The sovereign, too, has gained in 
real power as w’ell as apparent security, from 
being jammed into narrower space by the encroach¬ 
ments of Lords and Commons. The very barriers 
that hedge in the sovereign’s will are a shelter 
against every storm. A king, in the ante-consti¬ 
tutional period, was like a sailor laboring to heave 
a grapnel on a bare-swept deck : a king, cabined 
in by a House of Lords in front and a House of 
Commons in the rear, is like the same sailor at the 
same job, leaning over a good stout bulwark and 
stemming his heels against the windlass. Ladies 
with crowns—and ladies without crowns too— 
ought always to be thankful for the “ rich blessings 
of constraint.” They are never so powerful as 
when they least seem so. All great powers are 
invisible. 

Queen’s Speech. —^The most notable announce¬ 
ment is the one that the danger which threatened 
the good understanding between France and this 
country has been averted, by the spirit of justice and 
moderation that has animated both governments. 
Tahiti and Morocco are the chief subjects in ques¬ 
tion, and some further light is thrown on this state¬ 
ment by the premier and the Times. Sir Robert 
Peel reports, substantially, assurances given by 
France that she will not annex Morocco to her 
territory. The terms of the Tahiti settlement are 
said to be, that M. D’Aubigny is to be recalled, 
and Mr. Pritchard is to receive some compensa¬ 
tion for the needless violence used towards him 
personally. We hope this is true ; not so much 
with a view to Mr. Pritchard’s profit, as to the 
cessation of tedious bickering. Otherwise, as 
there is to be no war about Morocco, an empire in 
our neighborhood, of course there can be none 
about the distant little island in Polynesia: there¬ 
fore, if France will not give satisfaction to Eng¬ 
land and Mr. Pritchard, the most approved method 
of taking satisfaction would be, to seize on some 
French consul, to hustle and shake him in a direct 
ratio to the force put upon Mr. Pritchard, to lock 
him up and put his meals from home or from the 
cook-shop under surveillance, and to ship him oflf 
to France without bidding good-bye to his family. 
That might not only restore the injured majesty 
of England, but make the proud French know 
what it is for a great nation to feel that its consul 
has been knocked about. 


THE CHRISTENING. 

Lofty was the ceremonial, splendid the feast, in 
Windsor Castle last night; when Queen Victoria’s 
second son was christened. Royal visiters began to 
arrive early in the afternoon,—the Duchess of Kent, 
the Queen Dowager, with Prince Edward of Saxe 
Weimar, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge with 
the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
of Meeklcnberg Strelitz, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
Prince William of Prussia ; all suitably attended. 
Many more distinguished visiters also came—^for¬ 
eign ministers, cabinet ministers, and others, and 
were admitted to seats in the chapel. The sa¬ 
cred place was gorgeously fitted up for the occa¬ 
sion ; the altar covered with crimson velvet and 
gold, and illumined by wax lights in golden can¬ 


dlesticks. The Archbishop of Canterbury presided 
at the altar, aided by the Bishop of Norwich and 
the Bishop of Oxford, with the Queen’s and Prince 
Albert’s chaplains. After six o’clock all was 
ready, and the royal procession entered the chapel. 
This was distinguished from previous pageants by 
the presence of the elder children. First came 
some ollicers of the household. Then the spon¬ 
sors—namely, the Duke of Cambridge, proxy for 
Prince George; the Duchess of Kent, proxy for 
the Duchess of Saxe Coburg Gotha ; the Duke of 
Wellington, proxy for the Prince of Leiningen; 
followed by the ladies and gentlemen of their suites. 
More officers of the household. The Queen, 
leading the Princess Royal, walked with Prince 
William of Prussia by her side ; Prince Albert was 
beside the Queen Dowager, and led the Prince of 
Wales. Then came the rest of the royal visiters; 
and lastly, more officers. The Queen wore a 
white satin dress trimmed with Honiton lace, a 
diamond tiara on her head, with the insignia of the 
Garter: the little children were dress^ in white 
satin and lace; the princes in military uniforms. 
The service began with Palestrina’s “ O be joyful.” 
When the music ceased, Prince Albert’s Groom 
of the Stole conducted into the Chapel the Dowager 
Lady Lyttleton, bearing the Royal infant; who 
was baptized by the Archbishop ; the Duke of 
Cambridge giving the name—“ Alfred-Emest- 
Albert.” His Royal Highness Prince Alfred was 
carried out of the Chapel to the sound of Handel’s 
Hallelujah Chorus from Judas Maccabttus. A 
benediction closed the service, at seven o'clock; 
and the procession withdrew in the order of its 
entrance. 

Within half an hour afterwards, a bevy of guests 
entered St. George’s Hall for the banquet. Num- 
I berlesa wax-lights made it brighter than day: the 
I tables and sideboards, covered with the riches of 
! the household treasury, “ shone all with gold and 
stones that flame-like blazed.” The Queen sat at 
one end of the table. Prince William on her right, 
the Duke her uncle on her left; Prince Albert sat 
at the other end, between Queen Adelaide and the 
Duchess of Kent. More royal guests, the clergy, 
cabinet and foreign ministers, ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the household and of the several suites, 
surrounded the board. The Steward of the House¬ 
hold gave the toasts, beginning with “ His Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred;” music playing at the 
meal and between the toasts. 

After dinner, the Queen led the way to the 
Waterloo Chamber; where a concert was per¬ 
formed of instrumental music by Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mayerbeer, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Bartholdy, and 
Weber. Spohr’s piece was a manuscript sym¬ 
phony, describing the moral career of man—^he 
bright innocence of childhood, the age of passion, 
and the reign of mature virtne : it was composed 
for two orchestras, and was performed accordingly, 
by eleven solo-players in the East gallery, and a 
numerous orchestra in the West gallery, more than 
a hundred feet distant; seventy performers in all. 
Thus the rejoicings terminated.— Spectator. 


The Constitulionnel saysAlmost every day 
there are sent from Paris to Windsor, for the 
Queen of England, cargoes of peaches, Fontaine¬ 
bleau grapes, and pears from the gardens of the 
Civil List. It is probable that these fruits will 
arrive without hindrance—not like the grouse sent 
by Prince Albert to the king, which were aeiwd. 
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From tbo United Serrice Mag&zins. 

THE MUSKET. 

A RETROSPECTITS QLANCE AT THE BISTORT OF FIRE-ARMS. 

At a time when every European state is dili¬ 
gently occupied in improving the small arms of 
their respective military, and their attention awak¬ 
ened to the urgent necessity of placing them on a 
more rational respective footing with the rapid 
strides made by tactics in modern times, a retro¬ 
spective glance at a history of fire-arms may not 
be uninteresting to the thinking soldier, alive to 
the necessity and advantage of such improvements 
in the weapon with which the majority in all armies 
is furnished, as he will thereby not only readily 
grasp the rapid advances now made and making in 
its improvement, but also the elTorts in art and 
science which were required to produce, out of the 
clumsy fire-arm, (so appropriately termed Doniier- 
biichse, thunder-box, by the Germans,) which was 
first used in war after the invention of gunpowder, 
the light, trim and handy musket of the present 
day. 

It is now more than 200 years* that the method 
of firing has, in principle, remained unchanged ; 
and although, in the present century, in the uses 
of private life it had received many improvements, 
yet, to the weapons of war these had never been 
applied until lately, when the necessity of their 
adoption to the musket became so urgent, that 
state after state commenced, and, in emulation of 
each other, are now hurrying forward on the once 
entered road. 

1330.—Soon after the monk’s (Berchtold 
Schwarz) accidental discovery of the effect of the 
powder, known long previously, to all appearance, 
by the Chinese,t we find historical traces of the 
use of cannon, viz., by the Moors, in 1342, at the 
siege of Algcsiras, and in 1346, by our country¬ 
men at the battle of Cressy. It is not, however, 
our purpose to pursue its rapid adoption by the 
Italian, German, and other nations. 

In the commencement, when unskilled in the 
scientific relation and proportion of the charge to 
the strength of the cylinder, we find cannon of 
enormous size and weight; and even some years 
later, cannon were dragged before besieged towns 
at an enormous expense, both of money and labor, 
and there worked as effectively as could be ex¬ 
pected from engines of such imperfect structure. 
Nevertheless, the idea gradually evinced itself to 

♦ The French, in 1640, were the first to introduce the 
fiiut-lock. 

t The credit of its European discovery, so generally 
attributed to Schwarz, may with great reason be disputed, 
since we find in a MS. beloni^Miig to. Hudson fJurney, 
Esq., a receipt to make gunpowder, written by an English 
scribe about 1300, in very precise terms, viz., salti)etre, 
quick sulphur and charcoal from willows; it is termed a 
powder “ ad faciendum le Crake 1” 

Gnii!^ are called crakeys of war in Gawen Douglas’ 
translation of the iEneid. Folio, Edinburgh, 1810. 

And that our extraordinary countryman, Roger Bacon, 
in the commencement of the thirteenth century, was ac¬ 
quainted with the composition of gunpowder, may be 
clearly inferred from the following passages in his works : 
“ In omnem distantiam, quam volumus, possumus ortifi- 
cialiter componere ignem comburentem ex sale petr® et 
aliis.” At another time, he still more plainly indicates 
the ingredients of this wonderful substance, though half 
disguising the secret under the mystery of an anagram. 
“ SeJ tamen sal is petr®, Uiru mope can ubre et suipnuris: 
cl sic facies toniirum et coruscationem. si scies artifici- 
um.” Here it will be observed that ine letters which 
compose the name of the second ingredient, are tram- 
poser/, •’ carlionum pulvere.’* 
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lessen the bulk of this all-terror-sprcading engine, 
insomuch as to apply it to a weapon for the hand. 
To this end, in 1364, five hundred small barrels, 
of a span only in length, were manufactured at 
Perugia, in Italy, which possessed, however, 
strength to drive a ball through any armor. 

In the first application of fire-arms, as in that of 
almost every discovery, extremes were readily 
fallen into ; and we find them, from the gigantic 
piece of ordnance, which projected a ball of ono 
hundred pounds’ weight, down to the smallest 
kind of hand-barrel, aiterwards designated by the 
name of pistols. The latter, however, it appears, 
were held in little estimation, probably because tho 
act of loading, and particularly that of firing them 
by means of the match, which was carried by the 
hand to the touch-hole, were too inconvenient in 
action. The barrels were now made longer, and 
thus was produced the musket in its original form, 
called arquebus, whose use became so rapidly 
spread, that, at the end of the fifteenth century, it 
had already begun to take the place of the arbalet, 
or cross-bow, which, up to that time, had always 
maintained a great superiority. At first, to every 
company of cross-bowmen a few men armed with 
the arquebus were attached; a few were after¬ 
wards mixed with the men-at-arms ; and at length, 
ill every company of 400 men, the half were armed 
with this fire-arm. In the fight at Murten, the 
Swiss had already in their ranks above 10,000 
arquebuseers. 

The fifteenth century was particularly fruitful in 
discoveries having relation to improvements in 
fire-arms, which began now at once to be much 
esteemed. The arquebus was, at first, short, thick 
and, therefore, very heavy. It carried four ounces 
of lead, and was fired with the match by the hand. 
Some time after, the so-called cock or dragon was- 
affixed to the right side of the shaft, between the 
lips of which the burning match was fixed each 
time it was required, and, by means of a simple 
trigger, pressed upon the priming in the pan. To 
the trigger was afterwards added a spring, by 
means of which the ignition and firing of the piece 
were rendered more rapid. 

Imperfect as this arm was in itself, the powder 
used was equally so, being in the commencement 
ungrained. It was not until the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, that the French began to corn 
it, to prevent the ruinous effects of its binding, 
and to divide it into three sorts, viz., into siege- 
powder for guns of heavy calibre, arquebus-pow¬ 
der, and pistol-powder, which consisted of the 
finest grains. The priming-powder, which was- 
shaken on the pan, and that reserved for fire¬ 
works of a description which ignited less readily,, 
remained ungrained. 

As ammunition, each arquebuseer carried twelve 
powder charges, in the same number of little 
wooden boxes, appended to a bandoleer; a bag 
containing the same number of balls ; a flask con¬ 
taining a pound of priming-powder, of which, in 
the imperfect mode of firing, a considerable quan¬ 
tity was always required; and lastly. Several ells 
of match-string, which were partly wound round 
the bandoleer, and partly round the arquebus itself. 

When we consider how slow with such aa 


arrangement the act of loading alone could pro¬ 
ceed ; how before every discharge the match was. 
required to be placed in the cock so correctly, that 


it should not miss the pan ; that then the priming- 
powder was to be shed into the pan, and how 
often perhaps while it lay open it was scattered bf 
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the wind; the tedious operation of firing may rea¬ 
dily be imagined, and that the twelve charges of 
powder were an ample supply of ammunition for 
the soldier in those days. For this reason also, at 
all sieges each arque^useer had a shield-bearer 
attached to him, behind whose shield, (pavese,) 
which was planted into the ground by means of an 
iron spike, he completed the loading of his fire-arm. 

About this time also the cavalry were gradually 
provided with fire-arms, and the French were again 
the first who introduced mounted marksmen armed 
with pieces two feet and ja half long. For the 
improvements in this then terrible arm, which at 
this early period took place but slowly, we must 
not however look at home; it is to the workshops 
of Germany and France that we must direct our 
attention, from whose more skilful armorers we 
successively derived the different improvements 
which were made in an arm so little used in Eng¬ 
land, that the national weapon, the long-bow, still 
maintained its place till the latter part of the fif¬ 
teenth century. It was, however, in the follow¬ 
ing century that the most striking modern exam¬ 
ple of the influence of the quality of arms upon the 
destiny of nations was to be afforded, in the con¬ 
quests of Pizarro and Cortes, who, at the head of 
a handful of Spaniards, annihilated the numerous 
armies of two potent and brave nations in that 
state of semi-civilization in which a people develop 
the most energy in their defence. This unparal¬ 
leled success can alone be attributed to the superi¬ 
ority of fire-arms, even in their then imperfect 
state, over every other weapon. 

In the year 1617, the wheel-lock was invented 
in the city of Nuremburg, which consisted in a 
.small sharply-notched or curbed wheel of steel, 
itmmediately connected with the pan, and cocked 
‘by means of a strong spring. Upon the priming 
'powder being shed upon the pan, the cock, which 
iwas furnished with a piece of brimstone, was let 
•down upon the curb of the wheel, and the trigger 
(being pulled, the little wheel was turned rapidly 
‘Several times by the strength of the spring, produc- 
sing sparks from the brimstone, which exploded the 
piece. This apparent improvement in the method 
'of firing was, however, but little adopted ; and we 
;find the infantry of all the European powers still 
•armed with the common matchlock up to the mid- 
•dle of the seventeenth century. The cavalry alone 
.made use of the wheel-locks, as the motions of the 
horse more readily spilt the priming-powder from 
■the match-locks; the reason assigned for this pre- 
Terence of the latter, was the rapid wear of the 
•brimstone, and the frequent missing fire-, which 
•resulted herefrom. 

In the sixteenth century, the calibre of the 
arquebus was diminished to two ounces of lead, 
;and these arms were called the demi-arquebus. 
•Besides these, there were also in use the double 
arquebus, the barrel of which was about four feet 
•long, and carried an eight-ounce ball. 

This arm was fired from a crock or rest made for 
4hat purpose. Besides these, the musketoon, 
^with a barrel one foot and a half long, and a 
•calibre of two inches, which was loaded with from 
.twelve to fifteen balls; and, lastly, a fire-arm, 
which was not however used in war, with wheel- 
locks and a grooved barrel. In this century target- 
ifiring was first generally practised ; and at Nurem- 
iburg in 1429, at Augsburg in 1430, and lastly at 
jLeipzig in 1498, it was a favorite amusement. 

Nuremberg was particularly the cradle of the 
anajority of the most important improvements in 


small arms, at which place George Kuhfaas and 
Casper Recknagel nr^uced the chief improve¬ 
ments in the wheel-locks; Wolf Danner in forg¬ 
ing and boring, and Augustin Kutter the so-term¬ 
ed rose and star grooves of his barrels. 

The more general the introduction of fire-arms 
among the d^erent troops of the European armies 
became, the more general also was the endeavor 
to suggest a mode of increasing the strength of all 
defensive armor against their i^rful effect, and the 
latter was made at length so strong, that it would 
effectually resist the ball of a demi-arquebus. 
This suggested the idea, in the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, of the musket-proper, whose 
barrel was considerably longer than that of* the 
demi-arquebus, and threw a ball of four ounces; 
from its weight, however, when fired, it was sup¬ 
ported by a fork—termed the /(jurcAcWe—which 
on a march the musketeer carried in his right 
hand, while the musket was carried for him by 
another man. ^ 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the 
musket was made considerably lighter. The 
French diminished their calibre to a two-ounce 
ball; the demi-arquebus throwing one but of an 
ounce weight. This small arm, however, in the 
infantry still retained the match-lock, and was load¬ 
ed without cartridges. The number of ammuni¬ 
tion balls for the musketeers was, however, 
increased to fifteen, and that of the arquebuseer to 
thirty; a proof that the mode of loading was be¬ 
coming better understood. 

In the armies of Charles V., 1521, the mnsket 
was first used. The Spanish musketeers were 
formed into a separate and picked corps, in order 
to give greater effect to their attack, and no armor 
was proof against their balls. The Duke of Alba, 
however, who in his campaigns in the Low Coun¬ 
tries had 1600 musketeers in his army, divided 
them among the arquebuseers, in such manner 
that fifteen were attached to every company, in 
which the Flemings soon imitated him. At 
length, at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the arquebus disappeared entirely in the 
infantry, and the companies were divided into 
musketeers and pikemen, the latter in the propor¬ 
tion of one-third. The light cavalry carried aa 
arquebus two and a half feet long, called also a 
petrinal, which was, however, of larger calibre 
than that of the infantry. When fired, the arm 
was rested against the front of the breast, and was 
at first provided with match-locks, but afterwards 
the whole of the cavalry received the more con¬ 
venient wheel-lock. As, however, these arque¬ 
buses had but a very limited range, the Spaniards 
introduced at the same time with the musket the 
use of longer barrels in their cavalry, which they 
distinguished by the name of carbines, and which 
were three and a half feet long; besides these, 
each rider, as well as the mounted spearmen, were 

f provided with two pistols. The carbineer at first 
oaded his piece with prepared wooden cartridges, 
of which he carried twenty-four in two leathern 
pockets. 

About the end of the sixteenth century, dra¬ 
goons were first established. It had been found 
necessary to transport the musket-armed infantry 
with greater rapidity from one place to another; 
for this purpose, companies of the usual muske¬ 
teers were mounted, and trained to dismount 
quickly on arriving at the place intended, where 
they used their muskets on foot, still preserving 
the commonly preferred matchlocks to tb^ pieces* 
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The most striking feature of this time was, how-1 
ever, that the use of the spear became everywhere 
discontinued by the cavalry, which were aimed 
alone with fire-arms and the sword. The cuirass- 
eers had now, beside their powerful broad-sword, 
(pallasche,) one pistol of the length of two feet, 
and the light cavalry, or carabineers, were through¬ 
out the various European powers armed as before 
described. 

It may readily be imagined that these changes 
in the organization of armies infiuenced greatly the 
mode of their fighting. In the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury Gustavus Adolphus introduced considerable 
improvements in the fire-arms of his infantry, giv¬ 
ing to a part the wheel-locks before described, and 
to the rest the match-guard invented by the Dutch, 
which consisted of a tin tube, into which the match 
was inserted, to shield it from the damp and rain. 
He also introduced thoughout his troops the prac¬ 
tice of loading with cartridges, in which the 
French, and afterwards the English, imitated 
him. 

In the course of this century, the present fast- 
dis^pearing fiint-lock was invented in France, and 
in Germany each cavalry or Reiterregiroent was 
furnished with arms having these locks, which in 
1645 became also more prevalent among the 
musketeers of the continent. In 1663 the house¬ 
hold cavalry of Charles II., as indeed the troopers 
of all the British cavalry regiments, were armed in 
the following manner—defensive arms, back and 
breast-plate, with iron pot or skull-cap; offensive 
arms, the sword and a pair of pistols, whose 
length was circumscribed to fourteen inches; the 
troopers of the former, however, carried besides a 
carbine. Each musketeer was furnished with a 
musket, the barrel of which was four feet long, of 
calibre, fourteen bullets to the pound, with a collar 
of baniloleers; and every pikeman with a pike six¬ 
teen feet long ; the sword was worn alike by all 
the foot. The flint-lock was introduced into the 
British Guards 1667, but it does not appear to 
havo entirely superseded the match-lock until after 
1672, shortly after which period the light fuzee of 
the French was progressively introduced. 

The bayonet, invented at Bayonne about the 
year 1670, and with which a regiment of fusileers 
was first armed by Louis XIV., in the year follow¬ 
ing, (according to some, it was first employed 
against the confederates at Turin, in 1693,) soon 
began now to acquire a favorable consideration, 
uniting as it did in a projectile arm the qualities of a 
manual weapon. Previous to its introduction, each 
battalion h^ been divided into musketeers and 
pikemen, the first acting the part of a sort of light 
infantry, destined to assail a distant enemy, the 
latter forming a kind of infantry of the line, to sus¬ 
tain the more immediate shock of battle. Monte- 
cuculi, in his recital of the battle of St. Gotard, 
fought with the Turks in 1064, represents his bat¬ 
talions formed on four lines of pikemen, preceded 
by two ranks of musketeers. The latter, upon 
the charge, arranged themselves either in a stoop¬ 
ing posture under the pikes, which defended them 
by their projection, or, if time allowed, filed 
behind the pikemen. In 1684, we find the grenar 
dier companies, which had been added to all Eng¬ 
lish regiments in 1678, furnished with bayonets to 
their fuzecs, in the 2d Regt. of Guards. The 
bayonet, as first introduced from the continent, 
consisted of a two-edged blade twelve inches long 
by one in breadth, which was fastened for use into' 
the barrel of the piece, by means of a wooden han- { 
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die or style, which inconvenient mode of appliance 
required its removal on each discharge of the 
arm. 

Although Prince Maurice of Orange had intro¬ 
duced in the preceding century the manual and 
exercise of the musket in given tempos, for the 
purpose of acquiring thereb^y a more rapid and 
certain method of firing, yet, whether from a 
desire to give an increased importance to that arm, 
or from a predilection for equalized and measured 
evolutions, these were carried to useless extremes, 
and in the multiplicity of motions to which the 
manual and exercise were extended, the real 
object became wholly mistaken and lost sight of. 
The pike still maintained itself beside the musket, 
in the infantry, throughout the greater part of the 
seventeenth century. The Imperialists alone whol¬ 
ly discontinued its use in 1670, and armed the foot 
throughout with muskets. The pike was aban¬ 
doned by the Prussians in 1698, and the so-termed 
“ Spanish riders,” or chevaux de frize, introduced 
for the protection of infantry against cavalry; it 
was not entirely exchanged, however, for the mus¬ 
ket in the English infantiy until 1767. By de¬ 
grees, nevertheless, the other European nations 
followed in proportion as they more readily, or 
with greater difficulty could be induced to abandon 
the long-accustomed weapon, and overcome the 
many prejudices which opposed themselves to such 
a change in the military organization. With 
equal difficulty also was the light French fuzee, 
with the flint-lock and bayonet, adopted by the 
German troops, but the invention of the screw to 
the bayonet, in 1678, by Philip Russel, an English¬ 
man, by which improvement, even when firing, the 
advantages of the pike were still retained, soon 
decided all minds in its favor, as also for the uni¬ 
versal adoption of the longer enduring flint in the 
place of the readily used brimstone mr locks, in 
the structure of which, improvements were now 
daily making. Nevertheless, the general adop¬ 
tion of the bayonet-fuzee cannot be affirmed to 
have taken place until the later years of this cen¬ 
tury, and the length of barrel, as then adopted for 
this arm, was about three feet eight, the length 
of the bayonet-blade one and a half feet; its cali¬ 
bre in the German infantry from fourteen to six¬ 
teen balls to the pound,—in that of the French 
somewhat less. 

The Swedes, were, however, according to some, 
the first who fired with bayonets fixed, and then 
the Prussians, in 1732, but only in the front rank. 
Even as late as at the battle of Mollwitz, the third * 
rank was unprovided with the bayonet, as appears 
by the accounts of that day. Simultaneously with 
the different improvements in the musket, and 
from the necessity which daily became more evi¬ 
dent of a more rapid mode of fire, the method of 
loading was altered, and the infantry throughout 
were provided with paper cartridges, of which 
each soldier carried from twenty to forty in a 
leathern pocket. In the Prussian army had now 
also been some time introduced the iron ramrod, in 
lieu of the old wooden one, which was so fre¬ 
quently broken during action ; for wffiicli reason, 
also, the corporals in each company, in the Prus¬ 
sian and Austrian infantry, had previously been 
provided with spare ramrods of iron, in two parts, 
which when required were screwed together. 

In the commencement of the eighteenth century 
a most important invention, which was not, how¬ 
ever, esteemed as it merited until some time after, 
was suggested by GoUfried Hantscb, in Nurem- 
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burgh, who manuractured a pistol, the touch-hole 
of which externally was funnel-shaped, by which 
form it became no longer necessary to shed the 
priming into the pan, as the cartridge, upon being 
rammed home, primed the piece, and thus in¬ 
creased the speed of loading materially. Geisler, 
a contemporary writer, the author of a work on 
the artillery service, much praised this arrange¬ 
ment, but recommended the breech-pin to be cut 
off diagonally, to prevent the rolling forward of the 
powder. 

The predilection shown by the cavalry for fire¬ 
arms at this period was very striking, and every 
cavalry corps was more or less armed with them ; 
in w'hich, however, continual changes were made, 
some induced by necessity, but oftcner by mere 
prejudice. The French carabineers received 
grooved barrels, the dragoons of all nations long 
flint-fuzees with bayonets, in addition to two long 
cavalry pistols. At length, however, the practice 
of dismounting the latter description of troops in 
action was wholly abandoned, and they fought 
like the heavy cavalry; for which reason, in the 
Seven Years’ War, they were deprived of the use¬ 
less bayonet. 

In the Seven Years’ War between Austria and 
Prussia, as well as in the ensuing Turkish war, 
many changes and improvements were made in 
fire-arms; and it may be said that the Prussians, 
under their warlike kings, took precedence of all 
others in this respect. Thus, as we have already 
said, they were the first to introduce into their 
armies the strong, and, for the rough uses of war, 
more-befitting iron ramrod, and when the Aus¬ 
trians and several other states imitated them, they 
came forward, in 1773, with the cylindrical ram¬ 
rod, which had the advantage of not requiring to 
be turned while loading; although it did not so 
efficiently answer in the equal lodgment of the 
ball ; for this reason, perhaps, and to give it more 
lightness, it was afterwards made by the Hessians 
throughout thinner, and provided at each end with 
a broader heel. In 1781 the fire-arms of the 
Prussians were provided with the funnel-mouthed 
touch-holes, whereby they primed themselves, and 
at the same time with a covering for the entire 
lock, consisting of tin, covered externally with 
leather, to protect it from the wet; with the ex¬ 
ception of this lock-covering, they were imitated 
by the Saxons, Hessians, Austrians, Hanoverians, 
and others. 

At this period the Austrians armed a portion of 
their light frontier troops with double-baiTclled 
muskets, having a grooved, and a smooth barrel. 
They did not, however, long retain them, doubt¬ 
less on account of the weight and inconvenience 
of such arms; eventually rilled barrels, (slutzen,) 
with broad-bladed bayonets, the originals of the 
present French sabre-bayonets, were given to the 
non-commissioned officers and fuglemen of each 
section. Similar to these are the rifles with which 
a part of the Jiigers of the present day are armed. 
With these improved fire-arms the armies of every 
state were diligently exercised, particularly in the 
practice of target-firing; which in later times 
again became neglected, in a manner not readily 
accounted for, and which neglect still obtains, 
even in the present day^ in most of the European 
armies ; but in none more than in our own,— 
originating in a parsimonious and ill-conceived 
economy. 

Several inventions, which were rejected as in¬ 
applicable to the uses of war, were now also 


brought forward, as, for instance, fire-arms which 
loaded at the breech, others with barrels whose 
bore diminishing at the breech-pin, permitted the 
ball, by the mere action of its rolling down the 
barrel, to fix itself firmly on the charge, and, 
again, guns which loaded themselves by means of 
a magazine of several charges. 

With the exception of the funnel-shaped touch- 
holes, the fire-arms of the cavalry remained nearly 
unchanged, and these were almost universally 
adopted, until the Austrians, in the year ITfiO. 
armed the front rank of their cuirasseers with the 
so-called trombones, a somewhat short fire-arm, 
the barrel of which increased considerably in 
width towards the muzzle, and threw a charge of 
twelve bullets. 

The bayonet was, however, taken from the 
dragoons, as a useless incumbrance, although it 
was attempted to supply its place with a pointed 
ramrod, w’hich, on being half-drawn, was fastened 
in that position by a spring. This was, however, 
soon abandoned. 

An invention, which perhaps merited more 
imitators, was that of a ramrod attached to the 
barrel by a joint or hinge, and from which it could 
not be detached or lost. The Hanoverian chas¬ 
seurs k cheval were the first to apply this arrange¬ 
ment ; they were, however, imitated alone by the 
Saxons. 

The French war, at the end of the eighteenth, 
and beginning of the nineteenth century, per¬ 
mitted of few important alterations in small-arms ; 
too much engrossed in the struggle itself, men had 
neither time nor the inclination to apply them¬ 
selves to new inventions, or, at least, to practical 
I experiments. The only important object which 
I presented itself to notice was the aif-gun, in the 
War of the Revolution, which soon again disap¬ 
peared from the scene. Meanwhile, however, the 
I rapid development of the modem principle of the 
art of war, distant combat, induced, as a conse¬ 
quence, the desire and endeavor to render the 
musket lighter and more convenient in the hand, 
the distribution of sixty rounds of cartridges per 
man, while a like quantity indispensably followed 
on the ammunition wagons. 

Notwithstanding this apparent stationary con¬ 
dition of the musket, in the commencement of the 
present century an invention developed itself which 
has now induced a most important change in the 
fire-arms of all nations, and rivelted, as it were, 
the attention of all men to this previously some¬ 
what neglected weapon. We advert here to the 
mode of percussion-firing. 

The desire to increase the explosive power of 
gunpowder led, in 1807, the celebrated French 
Chemist, Berthollet, to the discovery of an explo¬ 
sive medium, chlorate of potash, and afterwards 
our countryman, Howard, to that of the detonating 
quicksilver, the latter of which is produced from 
quicksilver, nitrous acid, and spirits of wine. 
Neither, however, achieved the desired object, as 
both detonating preparations, which ignited by 
mere friction, or by a smart blow, were attempted 
to be applied to the firing of the charges of cannon 
and small-arms. About the same time, also, For¬ 
syth obtained in England a patent for percussion 
locks, as applied to arms, by which he produced 
the ignition of the so-called detonating balls, com¬ 
posed of chlorate of potash, brimstone, and lyco¬ 
podium, by means of the sudden and smart stroke 
of a hammer. The same invention was applied 
by a Frenchman Pauli, to a new-constractea don- 
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ble-barrelled gun, and another, Le Page, of Paris, 
took out also letters patent for a new mode of 
percussion-firing. 

From 1815 to 1818 this successful mode of 
firing became generally known, applied to fowling- 
pieces, and was improved upon by the gun-makers 
of different nations. It was then usual with them 
to construct the locks with a small magazine, con¬ 
taining a supply of the detonating powder, (com¬ 
posed of chlorate of potash, brimstone, and char¬ 
coal, grained or corned,) which, upon the cocking 
of the piece, supplied the pan with a few grains 
of the powder, which ignited upon the falling of 
the hammer. This arrangement entailed, how¬ 
ever, many disadvantages, consisting partly in the 
too complicated structure of the locks, but much 
more in that the percussion-powder, by the too 
great affinity of the chlorate to damp, readily im¬ 
bibed it from the atmosphere, and from its primi¬ 
tive quality would no more ignite. Thus this 
mode of percussion-lock was never susceptible of 
appliance to the arms of war. 

At length Debboubert, or Prelat, in 1818, in¬ 
vented the ‘percussion cap^ or capsule as it is usu¬ 
ally called, which protects the percussion powder 
from all damp, permits of a much greater simpli¬ 
city in the mechanism of the lock, and therefore 
soon obtained the preference over the former mag¬ 
azine locks, which were soon as little seen in 
private use as the long banished flint-lock. The 
soldier alone still retained the nearly 200 years 
old little altered lock upon his musket. For the 
soldier only, no one had yet known how to apply 
the now common and acknowledged advantages 
of percussion firing. Yet must we not prejudge 
those whose duty it was to consider and attempt 
its application ; the man of judgment and the ini¬ 
tiated can well understand the numerous, nay, 
almost unconquerable difficulties, which the intro¬ 
duction of this system of* firing, for an entire 
army, presented, and how each must have shrunk 
from the very thought, before he fully understood 
how those obstacles were to be overcome. It is 
one thing, for a lover of field sports, to order the 
making of a single gun of his gun-maker, who is 
enabled to turn his whole and undivided attention, 
his entire industry and skill, on that one single 
arm ; but it is another when hundreds of thousands 
of regulation muskets, constructed on the old prin¬ 
ciple, are to be adapted to this purpose; it is one 
tiling, when the former goes a-field with his hand¬ 
some, well-finished, and costly arm, to shoot par¬ 
tridges, and who, when the w'eather is somewhat 
"unfavorable, can take shelter with his gun, or 
exchange it for a second and third when it is 
spoiled by the rain, but.it is another for the sol¬ 
dier, exposed with his musket day after day and 
week after week in the field to the worst of 
weathers. There is, in fact, no point of resem¬ 
blance between the sportsman’s preparation for 
the field, his whole attention and care devoted to 
his individual fowling-piece and its ammunition, 
and that of the preparation of this arm for an 
entire army, of its distribution and substitution. 
He who will, with unbiassed judgment, consider 
. the late condition of the small arms in the army 
of this country, and the inveterate opposition made 
to every expenditure for the service and advantage 
of the military in England, where, so frequently, 
in the consideration of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
the greatest ulterior advantage is lost sight of, and 
the ability and will to embrace them is shackled 
and rendered abortive,—^to such a mind it will be 


no longer incomprehensible, that since the dis¬ 
covery of the percussion cap twenty years should 
have elapsed, before the authorities in this country 
had the courage to introduce a mode of firing as 
adapted to small arms, which, in addition to its 
expense, was even somewhat moblematical in its 
appliance on a large scale. The enterprise of 
foreign states was, however, soon to render it 
necessary in this country, to place its military on 
a footing with that of the other powers in the 
event of war. 

Numerous experiments were now made on the 
continent, where no state remained inactive. Nu¬ 
merous suggestions were listened to attentively, 
but not enduring the test of proof were again re¬ 
jected. At length several powers decided in favor 
of the capsules, and then commenced to eflfect the 
alteration with spirit. It is true that all the earlier 
obstacles w*ere not yet obviated, such as the certain 
fitting and efficient setting of the capsules on the 
piston, which in the quantity as manufactured on 
a large scale, and with the necessary expedition, 
could not so readily be put out of hand with the 
nicety the thing required, and which even from the 
greater or lesser degree of heat applied, acquired a 
proportionate size and thickness, whence tlie im¬ 
portant disadvantage arose, that either the percus¬ 
sion medium contained in the capsule did not 
equally rest on the piston, and therefore was de¬ 
fective in the necessary firmness of its hold; or 
that the capsule, of a greater diameter than the 
piston, occasioned it to fall oflT with the least 
movement. These defects, it was endeavored to 
obviate by every sort of means, but hitherto it had 
not been wholly achieved. 

Austria pursued another system. An employ^ 
in the imperial service of Milan, of the name of 
Console, projected, to wit, in 1835, a method of 
firing, in which the percussion powder was con¬ 
tained in a tin cap, seven lines in length by one in 
breadth, termed the ZUnder, literally. Igniter, 
which on the stroke of the hammer delivered the 
stream of fire to the charge in the barrel in a Aori- 
zontaL direction, (which in the common capsule is 
vertical.) Notwithstanding the still imperfect 
manner in which this suggestion was at first ef¬ 
fected, those who grasped the idea in all its bear^ 
ings, perceived therein, the fast approaching rem¬ 
edy to the numerous disadvantages which still ad¬ 
hered to the use of capsules, and decided in its 
favor. Experiments on a small, as well as on a 
more extensive scale, were now carried out. At 
the suggestion of Field Marshal Baron Augustin 
the musket lock was constructed on principles 
more in consonance with the present condition of 
military technics. The caps, which were previ¬ 
ously flat, were now altered to round. The per¬ 
cussion powder contained therein was now com¬ 
posed of detonating quicksilver, as experience had 
shown that the chlorate attacked the metal of the 
gun ; and thus, in 1840, was begun the alteration 
of the old flint locks into this description of percus¬ 
sion lock for the whole Austrian army. Convinced 
alone by this alteration in the method of firing, of 
the various defects which had for so long existed 
in the usual and universal structure of the musket, 
and of the locks hitherto in use, each state now 
evinced the disposition to lay them wholly aside, 
and to give to the musket, in all its seversil parts, 
that form and structure, which from its relation to 
the present condition and principles of our mode of 
fighting, and of our whole system of war, it mer¬ 
ited. Several other inventions, as adapted to 
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small arras, made their appearance progressively. 
Different modes of percussion firing were suggest¬ 
ed, whose object was chiefly to attach the igniting 
apparatus to the cartridge itself, and by that means 
to obviate wholly the use of capsules, &c., or to 
so contrive, that the same cap should answer for 
several successive discharges. All these contri¬ 
vances had, however, the defect of comprising an 
intricacy of construction which was wholly inap¬ 
plicable to the uses of war. 

Not, however, from the laboratory of the chem¬ 
ist issued now alone the knowledge of agents, 
whose wonderful powers were to produce so great 
a change in the features of modern technics. A 
giant power of contemporary birth had now been 
some time rapidly progressing towards the achieve¬ 
ment of results, crowned with a success so start¬ 
ling, as to promise soon to change the long-estab¬ 
lished and every-day usages of society. That 
power was steam, and Perkins, our countryman, 
again in this instance, the first who bethought 
him of applying it to the usages of war. In 1827 
he introduced his steam guns, whose surprising 
powers presented at once a means so terrific, as to 
render its practical adoption problematical on the 
score of humanity. Should, however, its applica¬ 
tion become at any future time resolved upon, it 
can alone be to heavy cannon, or to that descrip¬ 
tion of engine termed the organ gun, composed of 
numerous horizontally placed gun-barrels, which 
already, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
had been suggested, but which afterwards gave 
place to the discovery of the murderous grape. 

Of much more importance, as a discovery of gene¬ 
ral appliance to small arms, is the late one of the 
Frenchman, Delvigne, one whose results are 
doubtless as yet incalculable, consisting in a con¬ 
struction of barrel, which, while it possesses the 
advantage of a lightness hitherto unattempted, 
combines that of an immense range. As a gene¬ 
ral principle they consist in a grooved or rifle bar¬ 
rel, in which the tightly-fitting ball assumes its 
place without resting on the powder, forming, as it 
were, a hollow charge, by means of which the ig¬ 
nition of the powder takes place more rapidly and 
equally, developing thereby a much more impulsive 
power. These guns, which possess besides other 
advantages, attain, with great certainty, a range 
from five hundred to six hundred yards. 

Since the first historical mention of hand fire¬ 
arms, now nearly six hundred years ago, thus far 
have we arrived in the improvements of their con¬ 
struction, and in the present rapid strides of the 
technical arts and sciences, it is not improbable, 
that they will be rapidly followed by yet more bril¬ 
liant results. 


. From the Polytechnic SeTiew. 

THE ALPACA. 

Alpaca; its Naturalization in the British Isles 
considered as a National Benefit, and as an 
Object of immediate Utility to the Farmer and 
Manufacturer. By William Walton. Black¬ 
woods. 

At a moment when the philanthropist, alarmed 
by the results of the last census, and shuddering 
at the consequences of that distress which continues 
to prevail in the manufacturing districts, complains 
of our over-population, and recommends emigration 
as a remedy, this neat little volume, with two classi¬ 
cal illustrations, will be deemed a seasonable ac¬ 
quisition by the public. The author, who has 


evidently devoted much time and labor to his sub¬ 
ject, and, besides, must have had facilities in his 
researches which no other individual could have 
enjoyed, gives his readers to understand that, in¬ 
stead of being dismayed at the productive powers 
of our women, and instead of sending forth what 
is called our “ surplus population” into distant 
climes, there to contend with dilficulties and endure 
the horrors of solitude, we ought to look around 
us and see whether our waste lands are properly 
turned to account, and whether we cannot devise 
some means of employing our spinners and weavers 
thrown out of work, and at the same time try if we 
cannot increase our stock of butcher’s meat. Mr. 
Walton does not merely propound the question; 
but in a clear and powerful manner shows how the 
three desiderata above enumerated, to a certain 
extent at least, may be attained by the naturaliza* 
tion of a new species of sheep, the fleece of w hich, 
resembling silk, yields seventeen pounds of wool, 
worth from two to three shillings per pound, while 
the flesh holds a middle rank between mutton 
and venison. 

Our limits would not allow us to dwell at any 
length on the utility of this really farmer’s manual, 
or to point out the masterly manner in which the 
author has performed his task ; but we think it our 
duty to convey some idea of the nature of the work, 
which will be best done by glancing at hs contents. 
These briefly stand thus: history and properties 
of the alpaca—its wool and meat—its applicability 
to our soil and circumstances—^benefits whi<i 
would accrue to the farmer and manufacturer from 
its naturalization—results of the experiments al¬ 
ready made—errors committed by our breeders— 
diseases and treatment—safe and economical mode 
of procuring stock—national advantages. See. 

From this little sketch, a tolerably correct notion 
may be formed of the scope afforded to the author; 
and in unfolding his subject we may safely say, 
that he has been ably ana patriotically support^ 
by some of the principal breeders in Ireland and 
Scotland, as well as in England, the results of 
whose experiments are given in their own words. 
Among the English amateurs may now be ranked 
Prince Albert, who, for the last year, has had a 
pair of alpacas at Windsor, one of which, from 
over-kindness, there is reason to apprehend, died 
about six weeks ago; and its fleece, weighing six¬ 
teen pounds, we are given to understand, is about 
to be manufactured, at Bradford, into dresses for 
the special wearing of her Majesty. Among the 
English breeders is the Earl of Derby, who is be¬ 
lieved to be the largest proprietor of Andes sheep 
in the kingdom, but who has fallen into the great 
error of crossing the alpaca with the llama, and 
besides, keeps these Alpine animals in close parks 
and menageries, instead of allowing them a moun¬ 
tain range, and stationing them in a congenia* 
clime. Mr. Walton hits his lordship rather hard, 
and we think deservedly too ; for no man has had 
so fair an opportunity of conferring a great and 
permanent boon upon his country as the Earl of 
Derby, one of the earli.est possessors of alpacas at 
a cheap rate, if he had only treated that interesting 
animal as farming stock, and not as a mere object 
of natural history. 

We could not render that justice to this impor¬ 
tant subject which our inclinations prompt as to do, 
by entering into details, but there is one part of it 
VIZ., the applicability of the alpaca to our soil 
and circumstances, upon which it is bat fair that 
the author should speak for himself. 
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** From the experiments already made, not only 
in the British isles, but also in several parts of 
Europe, we are now sufficiently well acquainted 
with the properties of the tame species of Andes 
sheep, to feel assured that they are hardy animals, 
and easily fed. From unquestionable authority, 
we also know that they were found in the highest 
degree useful by a race of secluded mountaineers, 
engaged in the peaceful occupations of pastoral 
and agricultural life, and who without them scarce¬ 
ly could have existed. Of the two kinds, the 
alpaca, as before stated, is evidently the most val¬ 
uable ; as, besides furnishing a wholesome and 
nutritious food, it yields a fine and glossy wool, 
which might easily be made the staple commodity 
of a new manufacture, and by thus opening an¬ 
other source of trade, help to remove that pressure 
which bears so heavily upon various classes in the 
community. 

“ By trials commenced more than twenty-five 
years ago, it is equally placed beyond doubt that 
this animal may, without any great difficulty, be 
naturalized among us, and made to propagate ; and 
every day the facilities and the efficacy of the 
scheme to adopt it, become more apparent. The 
hardy nature and contented disposition of the 
alpaca, cause it to adapt itself to almost any soil 
or situation, provided the heat is not oppressive, 
and the air pure. The best proof of its hardiness 
is its power to endure cold, damp, hunger, and 
thirst, vicissitudes to which it is constantly exposed 
on its native mountains ; while its gentle and do¬ 
cile qualities are evinced in its general habits of 
affection towards its keeper. 

“No animal in the creation is less affected by 
the changes of climate and food, nor is there any 
one to be found more easily domiciliated than this. 
It fares well while feeding below the snowy man¬ 
tle which envelopes the summits, and for several 
months in the year clothes the sides of the Andes. 
As before shown, it ascends the rugged and rarely 
trodden mountain path with perfect safety, some¬ 
times climbing the slippery crag in search of food, 
and at others instinctively seeking it on the heath, 
or in rocky dells shattered by the wintry storm; at 
the same time that, when descending, it habituates 
itself to the wet and dreary ranges on the lowlands, 
80 long as it is not exposed to the intense rays of 
the sun.” 

“ Many of our northern hills would try the con- 
Btitution of any sheep, and yet there the weather 
is never so inclement or so variable as on the Cor¬ 
dilleras of Peru. With so many advantages, why 
tlien shall not the alpaca have an opportunity of 
competing with the black-faced sheep, the only 
breed that can exist in those wild and inhospitable 
lands? Of the two, the stranger would fare best 
on scanty and scattered food, at the same time 
affording to the owner a far better remuneration. 
When ordinary sheep are removed from a cold to 
a warm climate, the wool becomes thin and coarse, 
until at length it degenerates into hair. This is 
the case with those taken from England to the 
West India Islands ; whereas the merinos conveyed 
from Spain to Peru, and bred upon the Andes 
slopes, yield a fleece which, when well dressed, 
is preferred by the manufacturer to that of the pa¬ 
rent stock. 

“ As regards the alpaca, we bring a lanigerous 
animal from a dreary and barren situation to one 
^ually well suited to its habits and at the same time 
infinitely healthier and better adapted for feeding. 
The re$ult, therefore^ could npt fail to ho favora¬ 


ble. The atmospheric changes in our climate can 
have little or no influence on an animal constitu¬ 
tionally hardy and so well coated; and by the 
adoption of this stock we not only secure to our¬ 
selves a new raw material for our manufactures, 
but also an additional provision of butcher's 
meat. 

“ If the animals take to the soil, and this, as be¬ 
fore observed, they have done even in situations 
by no means well chosen, an increased weight of 
both fleece and carcass must follow. An improve¬ 
ment in the quality of the wmol may be equally 
looked for; it being abundantly proved that pas¬ 
ture has a greater influence on its fineness than 
climate. The staple, also, cannot fail to grow 
longer, if the animal has a regular supply of suit¬ 
able food ; and, for reasons already explained, this 
is more readily met with on our mountains than on 
those of Peru, where the flocks are exposed to 
great privations. 

“ In other respects, the alpaca would prove an 
economical stock. It is freer from constitutional 
diseases than ordinary sheep, and less subject to 
those arising from repletion and exposure to rain ; 
neither are its young liable to those accidents 
which befall the lamb. The mothers are provident 
and careful nurses ; nor do the young ones require 
any aid to enable them to suck. Except at the 
rutting season, these animals stand in need of no 
extra attention ; neither are they predisposed to 
take cold. In this respect, the alpaca is preemi¬ 
nently favored by nature. Its skin is thick and 
hard, and, being covered with an impervious coat, 
it is not injured by moisture. Snows and storms 
never affect these animals. Unhurt they pass 
through the utmost rigor of the elements, and 
hence the precautions adopted by our shepherds on 
some bleak localities, w ith them would be super¬ 
fluous. 

“ Another remarkable feature in the alpaca is, 
that it does not often transpire ; for which reason, 
and its peculiarly cleanly habits, the fleece does 
not require washing before it is taken from the 
back. Although often confined to regions, where 

* Snow piled on snow, each mass appears 
The gather’d winter of a thousand years,’ 

the alpaca is not subject to catarrhs, or to those 
disorders which disable the limbs. The chest be¬ 
ing guarded by a callosity, or cushion, which comes 
in contact with the ground while the animal repo¬ 
ses, the vital parts are not injured should the flock 
be obliged to pass the night in a damp or unshel¬ 
tered situation. Besides being free from the dis¬ 
eases incidental to common sheep, the alpaca is 
less exposed to what are called ‘ outward accidents.* 
The facility with which this animal escapes from 
the fatal consequences of a snow-storm, is a valu¬ 
able property. One shudders at reading the 
graphic desciiption, given by the Etlrick Shepherd, 
of those sudden and awful calamities which have 
so often overtaken the farmer in the Scotch High¬ 
lands, when 

* The feathery clouds, condensed and furl’d 
In columns sw'ept the quaking glen ; 
Destruction down the vale was hurl’d 
O’er bleating flocks and wondering men.* 

“1 know not whether, in our hemisphere, the- 
winters have become more severe than in ancient 
times ; but since the well-known * Thirteen Days! 
Drift,’ supposed to have taken place in the year 
1660, at which period so large a portion of the* 
Scotch flocks was destroyed, and so many persons 
perished, it is a fact that we have bad no less thaui 
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thirty-six inclement seasons, during which the 
losses among sheep were incalculable. Nor have 
these misfortunes been confined to Scotland, The 
fall of snow, which occurred towards the close of 
February, 1807, was so heavy in England, that in 
exposed situations the herds and flocks extensively 
sulfered. Of the large number of sheep, on that 
occasion, overwhelmed in the Borough Fen, near 
Stamford, only 600 could be dug out alive, the 
rest being completely buried in the snow. Up¬ 
wards of 2000 perished on Romney Marsh, and 
the desolation equally spread to other places. 

“ In our islands, sheep are sometimes smothered 
by the snow falling down upon them from the hills, 
or perish in an accumulation of drift. Fre¬ 
quently they have not the courage, or the strength, 
to extricate themselves ; but from his greater size, 
boldness, and activity, the alpaca is better able to 
contend with the storm. In their own country, 
these animals have an unerring foresight of ap¬ 
proaching danger, and, collecting their young 
around them, seek the best shelter which the lo¬ 
cality affords. After a tempest seldom is one 
missing, although they are, as it were, left to 
themselves, and the country bare of trees. Nothing 
can be more interesting than to see a flock of 
Andes sheep overtaken by a storm, and crossing a 
Talley, with the drift reaching to their very backs. 
Raising their heads in a bold and majestic manner, 
the old males take the first line, and by pushing 
through the barrier, or jumping upon it when re¬ 
sistance is too great, succeed in opening or beating 
down the snow, so as to form a path for the weaker 
ones to follow.*^—pp. 48—50 ; 65—61. 

We are sorry that we have no room for further 
extracts ; but, before closing this notice, we deem 
it our duty to state that, sensible of the importance 
of introducing the alpaca into Scotland, in 1841 the 
Highland and Agricultural Society offered their 
gold medal for the best treatise written on the sub¬ 
ject, which was awarded to Mr. Walton : and this 
year, at the Glasgow cattle-show, which took 
place in the early part of last month, they an¬ 
nounced premiums for the best pair born in the 
country, and the two best imported. The success¬ 
ful candidate was Mr. G. Stirling, of Craigbamet 
Place, Lennoxtown, an extract from whose letter 
in reference to his little pet, two months old, and 
born on his own estate, we have it in our power to 
subjoin. 

August 12.—My chief reason for delaying to 
answer your letter was my wish to see what would 
take place at our Highland agricultural show, 
which took place at Glasgow. The great day of 
the exhibition was upon Thursday, the 8th instant, 
and certainly it was one of the most splendid shows 
of first-rate stock, I believe, ever seen in Scot¬ 
land ; but I need not dilate upon it, as you will 
see it fully reported in the newspapers. My 
alpacas, with the youngster, were the only ones 
exhibited. They were much admired; and, in¬ 
deed, latterly, they became the attraction of the 
immense multitude congregated together in the 
show-ground. The young one was particularly 
admired, and it was the wish of the committee 
that its likeness should be taken, but the day was 
unfortunately wet and cold, and it being so young, 
I was afraid to allow it to remain, and sent it home. 
However, it is quite well and was nothing the 
worse for its journey to Glasgow, and its long 
confinement in the show-yard. Notwithstanding 
the bad day, the number of spectators was im¬ 
mense ; and, so far as I heard, no accident hap¬ 
pened.'* 


From ibe Port FoUo. 

NEW INSTRUMENTS OF DESTRUCTION. 

DISCIPLINE AND GUNPOWDER—CIVILIZED AND BAR¬ 
BAROUS LIFE AND WARFARE. 

It has been the fashion to look upon the 
invention of gunpowder as the means of saving 
the expenditure on the field of battle of human 
blood. Cursed be such economy—cursed the life 
that is spared, because some are trebly armed, not 
by the justice of their cause, but the terror of their 
weapons. When discipline first appeared, under 
the banners of Rome, in an array that was alarm¬ 
ing to the world, there were, at least, within the 
breast of that state itself, restraints which mitigated 
the terrors of the scientific destruction of man ; 
and there was in that people a grandeur and an 
excellence which made even its victories beneficial, 
and transmitted, even through its own decay, tra¬ 
ditions of excellence and virtue to future ages. 

The Goths conquered, not with armies possessed 
of discipline—they were an organized horde—bat 
this people of marauders was endow^ed with char¬ 
acters W'hich qualified them to be the founders of 
states, and which, at the time, commanded the 
admiration of the most highly ijifted spirits, pro¬ 
duced by the putrifying civilization o/ the Roman 
world. 

To the discipline of Rome, and the feudal bind¬ 
ing of the Goths, succeeded the chemical invention 
which has enabled men to destroy each other at a 
distance. This has, indeed, diminished the fre¬ 
quency of battles, and the loss of life in proportion 
to the numbers actually engaged ; but it has done 
so by rendering violence more irresistible—giving 
to mere weapons greater efficacy ; making, at once, 
military nations powerful to coerce their neighbors, 
and military governments powerful to suppress 
the liberties of their people. Governments, thus 
armed, w^ere subjected to strong temptation by this 
additional power possessed, and by the machine¬ 
like character impressed upon the soldiery. Then 
followed recklessness of mind as of practice—con¬ 
tempt, and utter ignorance of rights and laws; and 
the love of liberty was extinguished in the lust of 
conquest. The prostration of the people's judg¬ 
ment was the first step to those interminable con¬ 
tests between government and government of 
Europe, w'hich have ended by covering it with 
standing armies, and overloading each separate 
people with debt; and though, in the struggle, 
monarchs have been deprived of power, the power, 
thus accumulated, exists as a w'hole, and can be 
set in vehement action by a single touch. But it 
depends entirely on accident how that touch shall 
be applied, and who shall apply it. The machine¬ 
like perfection of government is indeed spoken of, 
admiring and commending such a state. But it is 
not the government, it is the nations that have 
become perfect, that is, mere machines ; yet, when 
the reason of a nation is not called in to regulate the 
action of this terrific machinery, its passions may 
be used to set it in motion. 

Two discoveries may therefore be pointed out, 
of a practical kind, as aiding the changes from the 
original patriarchal state to our present system of 
representation, and our condition of faction, pau¬ 
perism, lawlessness and secrecy. The first is 
discipline, by which the soldier is separated from 
the citizen ; the second is gunpowder, which mul¬ 
tiplies the power of the disciplined body as against 
the undisciplined nation. But the first change, 
that of the line drawn between citizen and soldier, 
was not found in the old republics of Athens, of 
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Rome,* &c., nor was it in the organization of our 
Gothic ancestors ; indeed, this change has been 
introduced concurrently with the use ot gunpowder, 
nor can it well be said, as we have shown else¬ 
where, that, until the present century, or almost 
till within the last ten years of it, has, in England 
at least, the soldier ceased to consider himself 
bound by the laws that bind the citizen. 

Now let us suppose some discovery as much 
surpassing gunpowder as gunpowder surpassed the 
bows and arrow'sf that preceded it: what would 
be the effect? Possibly to counteract the power 
of discipline and gunpowder; possibly to annihi¬ 
late fortresses and fleets. 

The recent experiments on new modes of de¬ 
struction have directed speculation to this subiect; 
and had Captain Warner’s been successful, as 
announced, it would be something to strike with 
dismay those systems, doctrines, and interests, that 
have grown through the power that arms have 
given over reason and justice.! In this case the 
result has not been obtained, but means may be 
discovered, infinitely more terrible than those in 
this instance pretended to. For instance, the 
most inventive, at once, and practical of our naval 
authorities, who also is preeminent as a mechani¬ 
cian, Lord Dundonald, asserts that he has discov¬ 
ered a process by which he can destroy any for¬ 
tress, or any vessel, and that with smnll unobtrusive 
means. Should he be able to verify his words, 
what would the effect be upon the destinies of the 
human race? Would it not undo two centuries 
of crime ? It would not indeed restore the sense 
and internal liberties of nations : but, at all events, 
it would unlock the grasp of state upon slate, and 
dissipate future projects of rapine and subjugation. 
Where would Poland be? where the Crimea? 
where Georgia? where Aland, Cronstadt, Zamost, 
Warsaw, Sevastopol, Genga, Abassabad? Blown 
into the air. What a long train of forts, for¬ 
tresses, castles, and redoubts and martello tow'ers 
would be leaping from their basements, from one 
extremity of Europe to the other! nor would the 
sea be without its corresponding jubilations ; what 
a harvest for the flames! arsenal afler arsenal, 
and fleet afler fleet! 

* “ Rome has left us the example of the severest disci¬ 
pline, joined with the slriclesl justice. The Roman 
soldier was not called upon to draw his sword by orders 
emanating from the will of a minister or the decision of 
a cabinet; he was not even called upon by the authority 
of the chief of the executive government, sanctioned by 
the most solemn forms, and announced in the most public 
manner. The Roman soldier drew his sword only after 
the Senate had decided upon the war; after that decision 
was referred to a body of religious judicature (the Fecial 
College;) afler that body had addressed itself to the 
foreign government with whom existed the grounds of 
quarrel; afler it had sought in vain redress, and had 
made solemn proclamation of the war throughout the 
Roman state, and to the people constituted enemies by 
Ae act. Thus, by respect for the forms in which alone 
justice can live, were united the severity of Roman disci¬ 
pline with the integrity of Roman citizenship .”—Duty 
of the Church of England in reftpect to Unlawful Wars. 

i The bow and arrow, man for man, is now a more 
^dly weapon far than the musket. Witness the war 
io Circassia, where the chiefs and distinguished men re¬ 
tain by preference the bow and arrow. No noise or 
smoke reveal the point whence the shaft has sped and 
when the critical moment has arrived, shaft may follow 
shaft in quick succession, and always with surer aim. 

t Punch represents the sudden despair of the great 
naval aod military authorities at the assumed success of 
this exj)erimenl: the murderer of Poland, the ravager of 
Spain, (Soult,) toe infatuated Thug, sent out to govern 
India, are selected as those horrified at the discovery. 


Lord Dundonald’s plan has been submitted, now 
thirty years ago, to a committee of qualified 
judges. Their conclusion was, that his plan, 
made known, would place it within the reach of 
a few individuals in any country to destroy its 
maritime force, or its land fortifications. At the 
request of the Prince Regent, who dreaded the con¬ 
sequences for England, the discoverer has retained 
from that time’ the secret in his own breast. 
When be went out to Greece, in 1827, it was his 
intention to have used it there; an intention he 
abandoned, not finding sufficient necessity to jus¬ 
tify him in making it public. 

The effect of such discovery we hold to be ex¬ 
actly the reverse of dangerous for England. Her 
life depends upon justice being done, and every¬ 
thing benefits her that prevents injustice—a thou¬ 
sand-fold does it benefit her if it prevents her from 
being unjust. 

If discipline and gunpowder have produced such 
consequences upon the condition of European na¬ 
tions who have been reciprocally armed with them, 
the one against the other, what has been their 
effect upon those whom we term barbarous and 
uncivilized? Witness the departed grandeur of 
Mexico. Witness the perished virtues of the In¬ 
cas ; witness the India of to-day as contrasted 
with the India of Ackbar; witness the desolated 
and blood-stained regions of Algeria; witness, 
above all things, the unearthly traffic in human 
flesh ; witness the subjugation, the degradation, 
or the extinction of every unequally armed peo¬ 
ple with whom we have come in contact. 

Of the eight great states of Europe, there are 
but three who are in contact at present, or in colli¬ 
sion, with nations whom we call barbarous. The 
days of assault of Spain and Portugal are gone 
by ; Prussia has not yet reached them; Austria is 
otherwise engaged; Italy is nothing; Sweden 
and Denmark are out of the lists; there remain 
therefore but Russia and France, besides our¬ 
selves, who are occupied by aggressions of this 
sort; to these is to be added the United Slates. 

These four nations represent the side of civiliza¬ 
tion as against barbarism ; and they go forth to 
what is supposed necessary and absolute triumph; 
it is their mission” to civilize ; it is their duty 
to conquer; it is their task to destroy. Their 
governments are powerful, their people are obedi¬ 
ent, their authorities are informed, their subordi¬ 
nates are submissive, their armies are disciplined, 
their gunpowder is strong: they are men with 
hands of iron and hearts of brass. Who shall 
dare to defy—Who shall have strength to stand? 
Shall the painted savage, or the marauding Afri¬ 
can, or the efteminate Asiatic, or the Caucasian 
bandit defy such a combination of bodily strength, 
mental purpose, and slaughtering science? 

Against these four nations, stand arrayed as the 
representatives of barbarism, the Seminoles, the 
Africans, the Circassians, and the tribes of Cen¬ 
tral Asia. Now it is curious that the success does 
not seem exactly to be either always sure, or at 
any time easy on the side of the civilized. Suc¬ 
cess, of course, is what we have a right to ex¬ 
pect—what w'e do expect—what we do not doubt 
of; this reasoning is very clear, only the facts are 
the other way. 

The United States has indeed triumphed over 
the Seminoles; but there was no proportion be¬ 
tween the two people in mere numbers. There 
were fourteen millions of men on one side, and 
eight thousand on the other. Yet, so goodly was 
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the iian<i mo/ie, that the mere expenses of the war 
amoonied to nearly one half of the expense of a 
war of e/^ual duration with England :• and of In¬ 
dian warfare we have not seen the end. 

Now, as to the JRussians and Ctrcassums. Of 
this war, loo, we have not seen the end; hot we 
have seen enouirh to show the hollowness of the 
expectations of European civilization; in Rnssia, 
as a lest, it signally fails. There is an enormous 
empire aeainst a small population ; and its efforts 
are assiduous, and have been so for two ^enera- 
tioDS ; and there have of Russian soldiers fallen in 
that war, twice the number of the men bearing 
arms that could be brought against them. 

England and TnUs of Central Asia. —Here, 
again, civilization rather seems to fail in the trial— 
here the war is ended to the advantage of bar- 
barunn. It must also be admitted that the barbar¬ 
ous were taken here by surprise. “ Civilization ” 
has withdrawn, after a loss of 15.000 men, and 
nearly twenty millions of money. This, of course, 
is of little importance ; for England has both more 
money and more men than she wants; but the 
result is, that the uncivilized have caused her 
damage, and that the civilized have failed. 

The French and the Africans. This contest is 
not yet settled ; it is a much graver one than 
either the Seminole, the Central Asian, or the Cir¬ 
cassian war. The Americans against the Serni- 
noles calculated their objects; they were invete¬ 
rate, but not indi.screet. The English had no 
purpose whatever in their war; being cheated 
into It, there were no national passions that pre¬ 
vented retreat after success was proved impossible. 
The Russians in their war have a purpose, and 
their acts are subordinate to a high and mature 
judgment. The English could therefore with¬ 
draw when they failed, not only without danger, 
but with great internal satisfaction. The Russians 
would only sacrifice as many men as they had 
made up their minds to sacrifice. The French act 
by passion, and they are a free people, and a 
warlike people, and their pride and honor is in 
success. 

The field of contest is not here limited to the 
Peninsula of Florida—it is not a strip of a Cau¬ 
casian lange ; it is a continent that is before them 
—a Caucasus in front, innumerable tribes its gar¬ 
rison, and behind the desert with its indomitable 
vastness. Failure then in this contest exasper¬ 
ates into continuance ; there is no limit to the diffi¬ 
culties she may incur, the dangers in which she 
may be involved. With the facts which we have 
examined before, we must come to this question, 
perhaps, disenchanted of our complacent conclu¬ 
sions about the superiority of discipline, and the 
infallibility of the platoon exercise. And what 
are the facts in this case? France ha.s been en¬ 
gaged for fourteen years in a continual and mortal 
strife and combat, and has only secured certain 
fortresses, and some lines of military communica- 

* “ The last three years’ war with England, the most 
powerful nation in the world, cost the United State.s 
about 90,000.000 dollars. The three years’ war in Flor¬ 
ida, with a remnant irihe of Seminole Indians, and a few 
runaway negroes, has cost us 40,000,000 dollars, or nearly 
half the whole expense of our war with England. In 
the war with England, our navy and army, after covering 
themselves with gloryj achieved an honorable peace. 
The war agiiinst the miserable Indians and negroes was 
wickedly commenced, has been ingloriousiy conducted, 
and threatens to be interminable. There is not in the 
history of wars among civilized nations a parallel for the 
wanloimpss, imbecility, and corruption which distinguish 
this humiliating, dishonorable, infamous crusade.”— New 
York paperf Dec. 7, IS39. 


tion. She acicallT oecupLc* U that eocetry a 
force greater than that with which the 
conquered China, than that with which the Rc^ciiacs 
subdued Gaul, twice as Urge as that with wnxii 
the English estabiisbed their dominioe ihrooghrmt 
India, and ten times as large as that with which 
the Romans held the whole of oonhera Afnca. 
These warlike disciplined troops of France in 
Africa, where they struggle only to hold their 
ground, have within the regmn of Algeria to con¬ 
tend against a population of arm-beanng men. at 
this moment, of only txcxce their oim n^n^er. 
Apply this case to England ; a foreign army occu¬ 
pying the principal fortresses of the UniieO King¬ 
dom, (supposing w'e had any.) would, to make 
the case parallel, require to amount to 2.1w.0C?0 
men, we being a barbarous people, and the occu- 
piere being a civilized one. How would a stranger 
rate such barbarism and civilization ? 

Of course, the Easterns are a very savage 
people; the Turkish is a weak and distrari^ 
government. It must evidently be so, when 2»).b00 
Fellahs could march to and inumph at Komah. 
Of course, Turkey is not subdued by Russia, be¬ 
cause of Russia's excessive moderation ; but still 
there is the fact, a capigi of the Sultan could 
exercise more influence on Africa, than a French 
commander of 12O.0<>0 men. But then they are 
wild fanatics. When the French did land m 
Africa, they were hailed as deliverers. It is not 
then a question of mere arms and discipline—there 
are other things besides to be considered. Do 
you think if the Romans had had a tariff. l*2.(XK) 
men would have secured to them those extensive 
regions, and an army of 20,000 men sufficed to 
subdue a Jugurtha or a Taeferinas? Would a 
couple of legions have held England if the Ro¬ 
mans had established a passport office, or if there 
had been royal ordinances issuing from Rome, or 
bills passing its senate for a united legislature of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ? Oh I but you 
are attacking civilization—it is these things that 
constitute civilization. Precisely so; and there¬ 
fore is it, that your improvements in machinery 
give no fruit to Europe, and your increased mili¬ 
tary means and discipline are shorn of strength. 
You use them not with justice, and even you do 
not know when you commit injustice. You rush 
into wrong and you are unconscious of the wrong 
you do. Therefore is it, that the tribes and people 
you come in contact with receive new force for 
their limbs, and determination in their hearts, by 
the abhorrence which you inspire. 

France rejoiced in having made a plunder in the 
first instance of about a million and a half sterling, 
clear net profit over the expenses of the expedition, 
robbed from the treasury of Algiers. Her ex¬ 
penses since that time have been between 40 and 
50 millions sterling for Algiers, and between 50 
and 60,000 men killed there or perished ; destroy¬ 
ing of her fellow-creatures an equal or a larger 
number—the tribes that have submitted to her 
only bide their time. The Mussulman emigrants 
from Algiers have scattered in all directions liatred 
and animosity ; religion is mixed op with detesta¬ 
tion of political oppression and savage warfare, 
and an insignificant chief has raised himself to the 
station of hero and high priest, as representing the 
general detestation of which she is the object. 
This prince she is now pursuing into a neigh¬ 
boring state—Morocco—a state exceeding in re¬ 
sources six-fold those of the Regency of Algiers. 
From the moment that she involved herself in an 

attack upon Morocco, she, involved berself in n 
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difficulty amountini^ perhaps to an impossibility of 
retreat, because she calls down upon her in so 
much more direct a manner, the animosity of the 
inhabitants of that region, that they will no longer 
leave her unassailed. It becomes now an evident 
question to the inhabitants of that country, of 
being reduced to the condition of the inhabitants 
of Algiers, or of driving the French into the sea. 
The same will take place in the bordering princi¬ 
pality of Tunis, on the other side; their opera¬ 
tions will be connected, their judgments united, 
the remotest points will be brought into harmony, 
internal and international differences will subside, 
and all feeling will gradually be absorbed in that 
master necessity, of driving the French into the 
sea: and this will be hastened by the anticipation, 
on the part of France, of such combination, con¬ 
cert, and result. It is very true, that France may 
bring to bear upon the constituted government of 
Morocco, through the assault of Spain, through 
the assault of northern potentates, through the 
mediation of England, overwhelming power, and 
the government of Morocco may yield. This will 
only be to invite the French onwards,—first, in 
pretension, and then in conflict. We have there¬ 
fore the prospect before us, of an extension of 
military operations in Morocco on the one side, 
and Tunis on the other; and Tripoli stands, 
though remoter in point of geography, in all other 
respects in the same relation to the power engaged 
in civilizing Africa. 

Now, in Algiers, the government of the town 
did not command the country,—it w’as a govern¬ 
ment detested and despised, and yet in that regency 
we have seen the troops of France, beginning at 
37 ,000, gradually raised to 120,000. 

In the Beylick to the east, and in the empire to 
the w'est of Algiers, there exists at present a 
better condition of things, between governed and 
government than existed in 1830, between Algiers 
and the Regency. The Regency itself is not yet 
reduced to that condition, that it becomes a safe 
basis of operation, but, on the contrary, the avowed 
object of the movements of France against Mo¬ 
rocco, is in self-protection. In operating, there¬ 
fore, upon her neighbors, France will not be re- 
■ lieved from care and anxiety in respect to Algeria. 
She will require the same forces at least as now to 
bold that territory in check, and she would be lia¬ 
ble to internal convulsion as the result of any seri¬ 
ous check writhout. At present, as we have said, 
she requires 100,000 men to hold on ; how many 
men will be required by the new danger, projects, 
operations, and enemies? This will go on increas¬ 
ing. The triumph over Morocco, supposing she 
triumphs at once, as in the case of Algiers, would 
only be as in Algeria the commencement of the 
necessity of an increase of her troops. Now, if 
any one said fourteen years ago, that in 1844 
France would have 120,000 men in Africa, who 
would have believed it? If it had been said that 
with this enormous force she was only struggling 
and looking forward to conquest and ulterior sac¬ 
rifice, who would have believed it ? If we say 
that five years hence France will have 300,000 
men in Africa, we are saying what is far less 
improbable than it would have been in 1831 to say, 
that in 1814 she would be there with her present 
military force. When France has 300,000 men in 
Africa, she will be in the same position that she 
now is, placed between expectation and fear—with 
nothing in possession, with no glory to gain in 
conquest, and equal shame to expect from inability 
and failure. 
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But it may be said all this evil depends upon th# 
life of Abd-el-Kader. If Abderahman will only 
secure Abd-el-Kader all will be right; or, another 
solution might be found in words that have been 
printed in Paris. One of their Journals, the Courier 
Fran^oiSf says, “ There is however much reason to 
think that the illustrious Amir will perish by assas¬ 
sination.” This is a curious illustration of the eflect 
of warfare between barbarous and savage states, 
and of the change that takes place in this traffic of 
wrongs, so that after such a war has continued for 
some time, it happens, that our assumed virtues go 
to the other side, and the atrocity we impute comes 
over to ours. To be sure, much depends upon the 
life of Abd-el-Kader; he may perish by an assas¬ 
sin’s hand as by a musket bullet, by an accident, 
or a quinsy, but he seems a man of that mould and 
temper, that changes the current of the times :— 
it is nowhere written, that Africa and Freedom 
shall not find a defender. The persecution of 
Abd-el-Kader by France, and- her assault upon 
Morocco on his account, may have the eflect of 
placing him in command of the resources of Mo¬ 
rocco; may have the effect of making him tho 
Emperor of that state! There has been as much 
folly in the conduct of the French as turpitude in 
their purposes;—they have made Abd-el-Kader 
what he is ; and they are now about to make him 
the greatest man of the present generation. 

However, as w'e have said, this contest between 
the French and the Africans is not brought to a 
close, and there is little prospect of its being so, 
and none whatever of its being so to the advantage 
of the civilized state. The civilized state has been 
able indeed to inflict great misery upon the uncivil¬ 
ized one; let us strike the balance. France gained 
1,500,000; she has expended JC40,000,000, and 
50,000 lives; France is paralyzed in Europe, for 
any great important or warlike purpose; general 
indignation is excited, which may excite a gen¬ 
eral combination to put her down. The hundred 
thousand, or presently perhaps the half million, of 
soldiers, on the coast of Africa, England may dis¬ 
pose of by a single admiralty order. On the 
African’s side of the account must again be placed 
the armaments of France in 1840; to his account 
the alarms and the danger through which she then 
passed, and through which the civilized race of 
Europe passed with her; to the African’s account, 
also must be placed the fortifications of Paris ; to 
the African’s account, the gradual prostration of 
the liberties of France through those fortifications, 
the subsequent convulsions and revolutions that 
will follow, and the finally Cossack garrisoning 
that will close the scene. 

The aggression of France upon Africa has al¬ 
ready entailed on her more injury than she suffered 
from the defeat of Waterloo; and it is but the 
commencement both of her course and of her retri¬ 
bution ; the one suflTering was the penalty of past 
passion, the other has been entailed at the very 
opening of its sluice. England with a word could 
have prevented the evil—she will pay the penalty 
as much as France. She was guilty in connivance 
in the first stage of the proceedings, she is now 
guilty in cooperation. She is, in fact, as guilty 
against France, as France is against Africa. They 
are both, therefore, obnoxious to punishment, and 
as justice will require, will each deal that penalty 
upon the other, and upon each shall it be dealt 
from the other, but the blood that will be shed will 
not be in expiation of guilt, because it will not be 
by the hand of justice, but of passion. 
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A SECOND CHAPTSa ON PSIVATEBBINa. 


^ From the Spectator. 

A SECOND CHAPTER ON PRIVATEERING. 

The favorable reception of our remarks on pri¬ 
vateering has been gratifying, as showing that the 
moral sense of the community is alive to the 
atrocity of the practice, and as inspiring a hope 
that public opinion may embolden or compel our 
government to adopt measures for abolishing it in 
any future war. 

The subject has been taken up by the press ; and 
—more satisfactory still—the editor of the forthcom¬ 
ing Nelson Correspondence* has been induced by a 
perusal of the paper to send us an extract from one 
of Nelson’s letters to a prime minister, to encourage 
us by knowing that we had his, the highest of all 
authority, to support us. Nelson says,—“ Respect¬ 
ing privateers, I am decidedly of opinion, that, 
with very few exceptions, they are a disgrace to 
our country ; and it would be truly honorable 
never to permit one after this war. Such horrid 
robberies have been committed by them in all parts 
of the world, that it is really a disgrace to the 
country that tolerates them.” 

The Morning Chronicle, in adverting to the 
subject, objects to the plan for putting an end to 
privateering which 'we last week threw out for 
consideration. If one more efficacious can be sug¬ 
gested—or even one equally efficacious and likely 
to be more generally acceptable—we are ready to 
support it in preference. It is true that we do not 
see much force in the Chronicle's objections. A 
doubt is hinted, that naval officers might not be 
able to distinguish between a privateer and a king’s 
ship: the truth is, that the distinction is broader 
and more palpable than between a disciplined regi¬ 
ment of the line and a rabble of undisciplined 
militia; and the privateer dares not carry the flags 
which distinguish a king’s ship. Again it is sug¬ 
gested, that, in sinking a privateer, the crews of 
prize-ships may be sunk with it. Privateers are 
not in the habit of retaining prize-crews on board : 
that would seriously incommode them, and it is 
not necessary. A privateer is not built for fight¬ 
ing, but for skulking and running; a privateer is 
manned to enable her to overpower by numbers. 
Retaining prize-crews on board would crowd the 
already overcrowded vessel, and cramp its manmu- 
vring ; and would accelerate the consumption of 
its stores. And nothing would be gained by it: 
the crews of merchantmen are not so strong-handed 
as to e.xpose the captors to any serious danger of 
their retaking the prize on its way into port. It 
would be only the crew of the privateer that would 
go down in her ; and two or three cargoes of them 
sacrificed to deter others from engaging in adven¬ 
tures which exposed them to a certain destruction, 
would be a cheap price to pay for the extinction of 
licensed piracy. The writer in the Chronicle seems 
to lie under an impression that privateers are equip¬ 
ped as supplementary to the ships of war—as in¬ 
tended to fight fighting-vessels. A privateer never 
fights a ship of War, unless brought to bay, and not 
always then; nor can we tax our memory with an 
engagement between two privateers of hostile 
nations—“Hawks dinna pick out hawks’ een.” 
Privateers are the Thugs of the ocean. 

There is another mode of suppressing privateer¬ 
ing, which we would have suggested, but that it 
requires in the minister who shall adopt it a superi- 

♦ “ The Despatches and Letters of Admiral Lord Vis¬ 
count Nelson,”— preparing for the press hv Sir Harris 
Nicolas ; of a form and size to range with Colonel Gur- 
wood’s “ Wellington Despatches.” 


ority to the mere formalities of his trade—to notes, 
protocols and memorials—that is scarcely to be 
hoped for. Britain commands the ocean: when 
she is forced into a war, no power, or powers, can 
keep the seas against her. She can declare her 
determination to employ no privateers in future 
wars, to recognize no letters of marque issued bj 
other governments, and to treat the crews of cap¬ 
tured privateers as pirates. Such a boldfaced 
exercise of British power—without taking into 
account the likings or dislikings of any nation or 
government—would be insolence in matters of in¬ 
ferior moment; but so important an end as putting 
down connivance at piracy by governments, would 
justify the means. And there might be good 
policy in formally communicating such a residvo 
on the part of the British cabinet to foreign govern¬ 
ments in time of peace. It would diminish the 
war-interest. There are traders who incline to war 
or peace according as they think they are most likely 
to profit by the one or the other; men who shrink 
from war, solely because modem wars are likely 
to be too brief for working out their combinations 
—who would be clamorous for war to-morrow if 
it could be insured to last six years. Of this class 
there are many in the numberless small harbors on 
the coasts of Normandy and Bretagne, and in every 
part of the United States, and even in our own 
country, who remember their privateering gains in 
the last European war, and look forward, with 
gleeful anticipation, to another. The suppression 
of privateering would detach them from the war- 
faction. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir, —Many of your observations on privateering 
are excellent; but you do not go to the rout of the 
evil, which is the acknowledged practice of govern¬ 
ments—not privateers only—seizing the property 
of individuals when found on the high seas. Pri¬ 
vateers are not the “Thugs” of naval warfare, 
but the sutlers and marauders of the camp, who 
complete the devastation, and carry further the 
plunder which tlie regulars have begun. Accord¬ 
ing to this view, the remedy for the evil—the one 
suggested by you having in it something repulsive 
to humanity—is, that governments should cease 
from plundering the properly of individuals belong¬ 
ing to a nation at war with them, when found oo 
the high seas, and should refuse by their courts of 
admir^ty to confiscate it for the benefit of the 
captors, whether vessels of war or privateers. 
Were the governments of Europe, or were the 
government qf England, regardless of the demand 
of its patriotic naval officers, to lay down the prin¬ 
ciple that private property shall be respected at 
sea, as on shore, there would be no temptation for 
any men to fit out privateers; and I doubt wliether 
a single letter of marque would ever be applied for. 
The remedy, then, for the scandalous evil which 
you have brought under notice, is, at once, simple, 
honest, just and humane. Let governments be 
honest and just—let men-of-war*8 officers have no 
prize-money but for the capture of the hostile gov¬ 
ernment's forts, ships and stores—let our ruleit 
respect the private property of unoffending indi¬ 
viduals—and privateerism will at once die a natural 
death. That the governments of Europe will 
adopt this principle, I have no immediate hope; 
but you may do something by your writings to re¬ 
commend it to their notice. You will be aided by 
the honest and the peace-loving, and may, in time, 
compel the governments to Uieir duty. 

Your obedient servant, T« 
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[We have not altogether neglected “the root 
of the evil for, at the outset, we attributed the 
crimes of privateering to government sanction of 
the plunder of private property in time of war. 
Our intelligent correspondent, however, is right in 
reminding us, that, in order to put an end to pri¬ 
vateering, the privilege to plunder must also he 
withheld from the regular navy. The development 
of his admirable suggestion will oblige us to enter 
more fully into the principle of letters of marque 
than our present opportunities permit: but, en¬ 
couraged by the expressions of interest, which our 
remarks on this subject have elicited, both from 
private correspondents and the public press, we 
will embrace the earliest opportunity of returning 
to the subject.— Ed.] 

From tho Spectator. 

THIRTY YEARS OF PEACE. 

Thirty years of peace have not, it must be con¬ 
fessed, been thirty years of quiet and of unalloyed 
enjoyment. It is not enough for men to be placed 
in circumstances to enjoy unless they are also in a 
mood to enjoy themselves. “ The mind is its own 
place,” remarked the first student of psychological 
phenomena, when, to his surprise, he found him¬ 
self uncomfortable even in Paradise. This is the 
brazen, not the golden age; and men’s tempers 
are too perverse to admit of peace bringing an 
absolute Arcadian or Idyllic felicity. 

Accordingly, our thirty years of peace have been 
marked by constant grumbling and squabbling 
among ourselves at home. Since Waterloo, we 
have passed from one state of internal ferment to 
another. There have been a Cato street conspiracy 
and a Queen’s trial; the Clare election and the 
Catholic Relief Bill, the Repeal sedition and the 
imprisonment of O’Connell; the great Bible So¬ 
ciety controvor^, and the Free Church schism; 
Rebeccaism. These are not a tithe of the quarrels 
which in the course of thirty years have split up 
the country into banded sections of inveterate par¬ 
tisans. There have been Trades Unions and 
strikes, Anti-Poor-law agitation, Anti-Corn-law 
agitation, Anti-Factory agitation, Anti-Slavery 
agitation. The court has been unpopular—as 
when the windows of the prince regent’s carriage 
were broken ; popular—as during the brief enact¬ 
ment of a citizen king by William the Fourth ; 
again unpopular—as when the cry was raised, 
“The queen has done it all!” Minor and local 
episodes of strife are too numerous to recount. 
The national mind has been haunted by dreams of 
bankruptcy and by dreams of revolution. In fact, 
John Bull’s thirty years of peace appear to a hasty 
retrospect one long lasting dream of horrors under 
a visitation of the nightmare. 

It is ridiculous enough to look back and note 
how ephemeral were the most lively apprehensions 
and angers elicited by these squabbles. The ex¬ 
aggerated language of orators under their influ¬ 
ence, for the time sympathized with by all of us, 
would make men ashamed of allowing any circum¬ 
stances to disturb their equanimity in future, had 
not men a lucky knack of forgetting the past in the 
present. The continual rupture of old alliances 
and formation of new—the abrupt termination of 
eternal friendships and eternal hatreds—lend a con¬ 
fused and shifting character to the scene on which 
we look back, which is but faintly paralleled by 
the crowd of pismires in incessant motion tumbling 
over each otlier in an ant-hill. The Whigs have 


been both the idols of the mob and the aim of its 
brickbats. The Scotch Dissenters and the High 
Churchmen who lately seceded from the establish¬ 
ment are not the only parties who have alternately 
lauded and vituperated each other with equal unc¬ 
tion. Profound religious enthusiasm—a strong 
though imperfectly-informed sentiment of hu¬ 
manity—nay, mere material interests—have re¬ 
peatedly formed coalitions of the most discordant 
ingredients, and effaced in one angry moment the 
friendship of years. 

To listen to men’s inflated declamations at any 
one moment—or to mark their feebleness and im¬ 


becility of purpose—would create the impression 
that thirty years of peace have been thirty years 
of inglorious waste of time. The contrast, how¬ 
ever, between England in 1814 and England in 
1844, w'ill show this to be a most erroneous infer¬ 
ence. Steam-navigation was a curious experi¬ 
ment in 1814, and railways w'ith locomotive 
engines running fifty miles an hour were not 
dreamed of: now, from Glasgow to near the 
Land’s End the country is intersected with rail¬ 
ways, and a rapid and regular communication is 
maintained by means of steam between this coun¬ 
try and China on the one hand and the West Indies 
and America on the other. Since 1814, the quan¬ 
tity of our exports has nearly doubled, and the 
value of our imports been increased by nearly two- 
thirds. Since 1814, mechanics’ institutes, cheap 
publications, and schools, have carried not merely 
elementary but scientific knowledge into circles of 
society to which it never penetrated before. Since 
1814, there have been a marked revival of the 
religious spirit and extension of its influence 
among all classes; there is more of decorum in 
the manners of all, more of a wise and even taste¬ 
ful self-denial in their pleasures; the Temperance 
movement is rather a symptom than a cause of 
improved morality. Since 1814, the best works 
of Moore, Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth, have 
been publish^, with a host of minor eflbrts in 
imaginative prose and poetry; in painting and 
sculpture we have had Wilkie and Chantrey, and 
rivals worthy of them; steady and honorable pro¬ 
gress has been made in every branch of science. 
The Test and Corporation Acts and the Catholic 
Disabilities have been abolished ; the Reform Bill 
has increased the power and importance of the 
middle classes; a better police has repressed the 
fiercer and more violent crimes. The navigation- 
laws have been consolidated ; many restrictions on 
industry and commerce removed or alleviated. 
Public sympathy has been excited for the condition 
of the poorer classes, who have hitherto partici¬ 
pated least in the gains of the last thirty years; 
and the controversy among the possessors of politi¬ 
cal power is not whether anything ought to be 
done for the poor, but how it is to be done. 

Thirty years of peace, then, have left us freer as 
regards our laws, more capable of self-control, 
richer in the possession of all sources of enjoy¬ 
ment, material, intellectual, and moral, and more 
capable of enjoying them. Our blessings have 
been dashed with evils—that is the lot of mortality ; 
but there has been more of real enjoyment, and 
shared by a larger proportion of the population, 
than in any previous period of our history of equal 
length. And more has been stored up for future 
enjoyment, and better precautions have been taken 
to insure its continuance. 


These blessings have been not merely coincident 
in point of time with the blessings of peace, but 
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caused by it. Peace sot our national energies free 
from the anxieties of self-preservation ; and the 
restlessness of man’s mind did the rest. We have 
extended and rendered more accurate our knowl¬ 
edge of the universe which is our home ; we have 
occupied a larger space in the world; we have 
learned to be more tolerant of each other; and we 
are now beginning to take measures for sharing 
our stored-up blessings more equably among all. 
Society is sound and healthy at the core, though 
faction and spite have crept over its surface, as the 
black scurf creeps most rapidly over the finest sil¬ 
ver when exposed to the atmosphere. The expe¬ 
rience of society has been but on a larger scale the 
experience of every family circle—that those who 
would die for and with each other in the hour of 
peril, are but too apt to misuse the hour of pros¬ 
perity in conceiving groundless jealousies, in at¬ 
tributing undue importance to passing bursts of 
spleen and petulance, in mutual and self-torment. 
It is the original sin of man to take advantage of 
the absence of important evils to magnify in his 
imagination those of minor consequence— 

“For human beings are such fools, 

For a’ their colleges and schools, 

When they’ve nae evils to perplex them, 
They mak enow themsels to vex them.^* 


ABCH.EOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The first annual convocation of the British 
Archeological Society was opened in the Guild¬ 
hall at Canterbury, on the 7th Sept.; Lord Al¬ 
bert Conyngham presiding, and several eminent 
antiquarians and literary men attending from di¬ 
vers parts of the country. On Tuesday, the mem¬ 
bers met Lord Albert at Breach Down, eight 
miles from the city; about a hundred and fifty 
persons proceeding thither in carriages. Here 
several Saxon tumuli were opened, in spite of a 
heavy rain that sent many less ardent visitors 
scampering away. After a luncheon in the presi¬ 
dent’s hospitable mansion at Bourne Park, the 
opening of tumuli was resumed within the park ; 
and some interesting remains were discovered— 
including a glass urn. Dr. Buckland arrived in 
the midst of the process: taking off his coat, and 
binding his head with a handkerchief, he jumped 
into a grave, and worked with his own hands at 
the disinterment. In the evening, the relics were 
discussed at a full meeting in the town-hall. 
Among them was the thigh-bone of a man, so 
well preserved that Dr. Pettigrew surmised it to 
have been the bone of some person murdered by a 
robber who infested that neighborhood. Dr. 
Buckland cautioned the meeting against drawing 
such inferences from the state of the bone— 

He had bones in his possession more ancient 
then the creation of man, which, having been pre¬ 
served from the access of air, were as perfect in 
every respect as bones recently buried. They 
were not in the least degree fossilized: when 
found, they were perfectly brittle, and would have 
crumbled into dust; but by allowing them to be¬ 
come dry, and then immersing them in gum- 
water, they became hard, and on striking them 
they would ring bke ordinary bones. 

At a meeting of the Mediaeval section, on 
Wednesday morning, a paper was read by Mr. 
Wollaston on some fresco paintings recently dis¬ 
covered in East Wickham Church; which an 
“ improving” church-warden is about to conceal 


with a mural monument, from a puritanical desire 
to destroy “ Papistical decorations.” Resolutions 
were passed for taking means to intercede with 
owners of ancient relics for their preservation. 
Canterbury Cathedral and its history occupied the 
Society in the evening. 

Thursday was devoted to the antiquities of 
Richborough, Barfreston, and the cathedral.— 
Spectator, 


ANTWERP AND THE ZOLLYEBEIN. 


Whilst the French have been emulating the 
warlike fame of the Cid by discomfitting the Moors 
and running after empty possessions in the Pa¬ 
cific, untenable by any but a first-rate maritime 
Power, Germany has stolen a march upon them, 
and dealt them a home-blow almost under their 
very noses. The French government has long 
been carrying on a commercial coquetry with Bel¬ 
gium, the latter ready to make all sacrifices, in 
order to obtain the opening of the French market 
to their linens, coal, and iron. This coquetry be- 
Iw’een France and Belmum was of course ai the 
expense of England. France agreed to exclude 
our twist, if Belgium would do the same. Bel¬ 
gium consented, and went even further, lessening 
her duties on French wines and other commodities 
But all these concessions proved vain. The 
French iron interests were too powerful, and Bel¬ 
gium could wring no substantial advantage from 
the French. 

In this state of disappointment she turned to 
Germany, and besought the ZoUverein to, allow 
Belgic iron into its market. Prussia has been 
long deaf to her demands, but all of a sudden the 
cabinet of Berlin has relen\ed, and an important 
treaty between the countries has been concluded 
almost with the celerity of magic. The German 
Union has been long struggling and buzzing, like 
a bee in a glass case, to find an issue to the great 
high road of commerce, the ocean. Hamburg is 
its natural port; but Hamburg cannot afford to 
limit itself to the trade of a country in which the 
prohibitive ^stem is daily becoming more and 
more rigid. The eyes of Prussia were then turned 
towards Holland, to which was granted certain 
preferences in the supply of sugar and colonial 
produce, and which was besought to open the 
Rhine and free it from exorbitant duties. But the 
close-fisted Dutch Mrould not consent to transfer 
from Rotterdam to Cologne 4he facilities and im¬ 
munities of a sea-port. 

Prussia therefore turned to Belgium, and be¬ 
sought the loan of Antwern as the port of the 
Union. The raDroad, completed between it and 
Cologne, could of course waft to it all ZoUverein 
produce if there were no transit duty. And if 
Belgium would consent to treat Prussian vessels 
in its harbors on the same footing as her oWo, 
then there would spring up such a thing as a 
Prussian or a German marine. Belgium has con¬ 
sented ; and German capital will soon make the 
docks of Antwerp alive with ship-building and its 
port with vessels. This Germanizing of Antwerp 
18 a great political annoyance to the French, and 
no commercial advantage to us. The interests of 
England have, as usual, been sacrificed by both 
parties, the Germans admitting Belgium iron at 
half the price of ours, and Belgium admitting Ger¬ 
man cottons. It is some time, indeed, since Bel¬ 
gium excluded oui cottons in order to take those 
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of Prance; now it excludes those of France to 
take German cottons. The French are but rightly 
served: the measure which they enforced to our 
prejudice has been turned against themselves. 
The wines and silks of Germany are admitted to 
Belgium on an equality with those of France, as 
are modes and ornamental figures. Germany 
takes off for Belgium her export duty on wool, 
and the transit duties are abolished or rendered 
trifling on both sides. 

All this is a considerable approximation to the 
absorption of Belgium in the German Union, 
and may lead to consequences unforeseen by 
either party. Prussia may but aim at alarming 
Hamburg, and compelling it to join the Union; 
the same intimidation may render Holland more 
tractable ; but if the outlet of Antwerp prove com¬ 
modious, and German trade take that direction, 
advantages may be found in it that would defy 
change or competition.— Examiner, 


From the Spectator. 

WASHING FOR THE MILLION. 

Now that the resultless din of Parliament is 
over, the plans of men who seek only in sober 
seriousness the public good may chance to And a 
hearing. Party warfare ended, the mind of Eng¬ 
land may set to work in earnest for “ despatch of 
business.” 

During the last few days, a movement towards 
a very obvious yet long-neglected duty is under¬ 
stood #o have been effectively commenced. The 
lower classes of London have hitherto been famil¬ 
iarly known by the generic title of the “great 
unwashed,”—a phrase pleasantly indicative of in¬ 
grained flUhiness; and one which when used re¬ 
proachfully, as it usually is, by Conservative ora¬ 
tors, would seem to imply the failure of nnwearied 
exertions to induce more creditable habits. But 
it has at length become matter of inquiry, upon 
whose shoulders the reproach really rests; and 
whether the stain upon the poor man’s skin does 
not denote a less removable stain upon the con¬ 
sciences of his betters. Year after year we have 
increased our acres of smoky-brick-work, environ¬ 
ing the laborer in a huge prison, without providing 
the common prison requisite of a bath ; while the 
Thames, which seems to flow for all and to invite 
all, is as effectually withdrawn from him by strin¬ 
gent penalties as if the curse of Kehama had lighted 
on his head. The indecency of public ablutions is 
too much for sensibilities which can heedlessly con¬ 
template the foul accumulation of well-covered 
impurities: ao, driven from the river, to the use 
of which he is stall events entitled until a proper 
substitute be furnished him, the offensive being is 
left to achieve in one dense room—his parlor, 
nursery, dormitory, and kitchen—such daily puri¬ 
fication as he may stand in need of. 

A remedy b called for; and as its accomplish¬ 
ment requires no corporate or legislative sanction, 
this measure of justice to the people may happily 
be carried out without exposure to the obstacles 
which the people’s representatives would, it b 
probable, characteristically interpose. The hearty 
aid of a large number of the leading city men has 
been secured; and this, if backed by a judicious 
cooperation from those for whom they stiive, will 
be suflicient to insure success. 

It will be ejected, that if the needful accommo¬ 
dations were mmbhed to the poor, the difliculty 
would be to induce a resort to them. At best, 


this argument merely seeks a continuance of our 
neglect on the plea of its having existed so lonp^ 
that men have become corrupted by it; just as it 
was deemed hopeless to raise the respect of the 
masses for works of art, on the ground that they 
had always been excluded from them. Experience, 
however, has shown the apprehension to be un¬ 
founded. The establishment of baths coupled with 
wash-houses for clothes, as proposed in London, 
has already stood the test of experiment at Liver¬ 
pool. 

It is contemplated to begin with four founda¬ 
tions ; three on the Middlesex and one on the 
Surrey side of the river, at a total expense of 
30,000/. The annual charge thereafter to be met 
by the payments of those who use them a penny 
for a cold and tworpence for a warm bath (the use 
of a towel inclusive) being the rates for the bathers, 
while at the wash-houses, all appliances and means 
for six hours scrubbing, drying, and ironing, are 
to be supplied for twopence. With the aid of an 
income to be derived from a few baths of a more 
expensive kind, the institutions are thus expected 
shortly to compass their own support. 

It cannot be doubted that the 30,000/. will 
speedily be raised. A sum not more than equivar 
lent to what at any time can be collected with ease 
to erect an unmeaning column to the dead, will 
surely not be denied to atone for the Tong neglect 
of an imperative duty to living men, to redeem our 
people from the disgrace of attending only to the 
outward show of cleanliness, and to prevent, in¬ 
stead of wailing for the more expensive necessity 
of curing, the long train of diseases which impu¬ 
rity engenders. To gain the cooperation of the 
classes personally interested, a few popular ad¬ 
dresses, such as those by which Mr. Simpson has 
recently stirred up the working-men of Edinburgh, 
together with the distribution of pamphlets quo¬ 
ting the remarks of Dr. Andrew Combe and other 
physiologists, could advantageously be adopted. 
The widest impression, however, might be pro¬ 
duced both on rich and poor, if the clergy of the 
metropolis, without regard to denomination, would 
for one day devote their pulpits to the cause. It 
presents a theme for their highest efforts. Purity 
of mind cannot exist with impurity of pereon ; and 
the feeling of worship is utterly inconsistent with 
j the habits of those who, while they would shrink 
I from entering the presence of a great man without 
a previous washing of face and hands and the out¬ 
ward assumption of cleanliness, are unabashed to 
remain, day by day, negligent and filthy under the 
I eye of their Creator. 


A LAND-SLIP has occurred at the back of the Isle 
of Wight, at Atherfield; where upwards of an 
acre of land has slipped into the sea. No one was 
hurt, hut a cottage and its inmates had a narrow 
escape; the slip having extended to within a yard 
of the spot where the house stood. The cottagers 
were astonished, when awakened by the noise of 
the land-slip, to find themselves on the verge of s 
precipice. 

We are informed by a remarkably fine officer in 
the National Guards—(the gentleman, by-the-hy, 
is also a remarkably small dealer in coke and 
charcoal)—^that, in the event of a war, it is intend¬ 
ed to placard the Paris fortifications with “ lists 
I of impositions upon English visitors,” under the 
conviction that, if they could not keep the British 
out of Paris, nothing else would .—Paris Corr^ 
spondent of Punch, 
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Egypt. —A letter from Alexandria, dated the 
8 th August, states the result of Mehemet AH’s 
late escapade ; which now appears to have been by 
no means made for nothing— 

“ A Council was held at Cairo, on the evening 
of the 5th instant, of all the pachas, beys, and 
men of influence in the country, to take into consi¬ 
deration the different reasons of complaint his 
Highness Ali had to make against them; and 
they all acknowledged at once their guilt in not 
having duly made his highness cognizant of their 
acts, and having done things without his author¬ 
ity ; and they also represented their readiness to 
submit to any punishment which his highness 
might be pleased to inflict upon them. Mehemet 
Ali left them to pass judgment on themselves, and 
withdrew ; and the council camfe to the determina¬ 
tion, at the proposal of Ibrahim Pacha, the presi¬ 
dent, that he himself (Ihrahim Pacha) should be 
deprived of one year’s salary, and the other mem¬ 
bers of six months’ salary. Mehemet Ali, how¬ 
ever, found the award too great, and reduced the 
punishment to the loss of six months’ salary to 
Ibrahim Pacha, and four months’ salary to all the 
others. After this decision, Mehemet Ali seems 
to have been quite satisfied ; and the profit that his 
highness will make by it has been calculated to 
amount to upwards of 250,000 dollars. His high¬ 
ness then sent down instructions to Artin Bey, at 
Alexandria, to inform the five consuls-general of 
his perfect reestablishment in health, hb renounce¬ 
ment of going to Mecca, and his determination to 
direct affairs himself as hitherto. On the Gih, his 
highness ordered his steamer to be in readiness to 
bring him down to Alexandria ; and he is expected 
to arrive here in the course of this night.*’ 

China. —^The date of the intelligence from 
China is the 21st June. Sir Henry Poltinger had 
left Hong-kong on that day, in the queen’s ship 
Driver; and, stopping at Bombay, he intended to 
proceed to England by the steamer that was to 
take the September mail. Mr. Davis, the new 
governor, had arrived at Hong-kong on the 7th 
May. His appointment had given great satisfac¬ 
tion, not only to the British, but, it is said, even 
to the imperial government. He was accom¬ 
panied out by a troop of official people. The 
colony was healthy and flourishing; and most of 
the British merchants had removed thither from 
Macao. 

New negotiations had taken place and were in 
prospect:— 

“ The Imperial Commissioner Keying,” says 
the Hong-kong Gazette of 19th June, ” has arriv¬ 
ed from the Worth, empowered to treat with the 
American and French ministers. Mr. Davis and 
Sir Henry Pottinger have both had interviews 
with Keying at the Bogue ; where they proceeded 
with the Castor frigate and the Spiteful and the 
Driver steam ships. Keying visited Mr. Davis 
on board the Castor, when he was received with a 
salute and manned yards. It is said the negotia¬ 
tion with the American and French missions will 
be at Macao, where his excellency Mr. Cushing 
has been residing for a few months. The French 
plenipotentiary has not yet reached China, but he 
is almost daily expected. The precise objects of 
these missions, and whether they will proceed to 
the North, is quite unknown. The commercial 
interests of the United States in China are very 
great, and the appointment of a special mission at 
the present juncture has nothing in it extraordi¬ 
nary. French commerce here is a mere trifle.” 


Visit of Lons Philippe.—^W c understand that 
the visit of the King of the French to her Majesty 
is now definitely fixed for the early part of next 
month. It is arranged that his Majesty will em¬ 
bark at Treport on the 3d October, and proceed at 
once from Portsmouth to Windsor. The Queen 
of the French will not accompany his Majesty; 
but it is expected that King I^uis Philippe will 
be attended by two of his ministers, and by hb 
youngest son ihe Due De Monpensier.— Times. 

From a paragraph in the Windsor correspond¬ 
ence of the papers, it seems that arrangeraents 
have actually been made at the Castle for the 
reception of Louis Philippe— 

“The portion of the state-apartments which 
will he devoted to the exclusive use of his Majesty 
the King of the French, will be the Queen’s 
closet, the King’s drawing-room, the King’s closet, 
the Council-Chamber, and the ante-throne-room. 
This is the only portion of the stale apartments 
which have at present been arranged to be appro¬ 
priated for the use of the French monarch, ffis 
Majesty will sleep in the apartment known as the 
Queen’s closet, in which is the superb state-bed 
of George the Fourth. This room was also used 
as the dormitory of the King of Prussia during the 
visit of his Majesty to the queen at the peri^ of 
the christening of the Prince of Wales.” 

The Morning Chronicle gives some particulars 
of Louis Philippe’s intended visit to this country— 

“ His Majesty will leave Treport on th^Tth or 
the 9th, by the evening tide, so as to disembark 
the following day, before midday, at Southampton, 
and the same evening to dine at Windsor Castle. 
The two of bis ministers who will accompany 
King Louis Philippe are, M. Guizot, the Minister 
of Foreign Aflairs, and Admiral Mackau, ihe Min¬ 
ister of the Marine. His Majesty will also be 
attended by the Count De Mootalivet, the Inten- 
dant of the Civil List, by Baron Fain, the Secre¬ 
tary of the king, (who is the son of the celebrated 
Baron Fain, so many years Secretary to Napo¬ 
leon,) and ^ three general officers and four aides- 
de-camp. Louis Philippe’s stay in England will 
be very short. He will not be al^nt from his own 
kingdom for more than seven da^, and it is not 
his intention to visit London. We understand, 
likewise, that it is his Majesty’s wish that the 
visit should be a strictly private one; so that it is 
probable few or none will be invited to Windsor 
Castle during his stay but the members of the 
court. The king will hold no court during hb 
stay in England.” 

The Constitutionnel quotes thb passage from a 
letter by an officer, who had read letters from 
Muley Ahd-er-Rahman to his son, seized in the 
prince’s tent— 

“ We have laughed heartily at the epithet with 
which the Sultan salutes her Majesty of England 
on communicating to his son the note of Mr. Hay. 
‘ See what is demanded of me by this witch of a 
Queen’ (Chilana, in Arabic, signifying a cursed or 
devil of a witch, or anything that may be thought 
equivalent.) The whole of the puat Christian 
family b placed on the same level by the spirit of 
these fanatics.” 

Cologne. —For some days past a printed prayer 
for O’Connell and the Mart 3 rrs of Catholicism has 
been circulated here ; it b in the French lah^age, 
and waa sent from Namur.— 
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From the Coloolal Magazine. 

THEfCAPE VERD ISLANDS. 

It was evening as our vessel rapidly neared St. 
Jago. One vast and lofty peak towered high above 
the others in the shape of a huge irregular pyra* 
mid. All eyes were directed towards the moun'* 
tains as we sailed along abreast of the land, not 
more than four or five miles from the shore; 
H was an enchanting sight: the irregular and 
wildly-broken peaks, hurled and piled in careless 
grandeur one above another as they stretched 
inland, presented a more striking outline than the 
heights of Madeira. There we sat in a row, 
mounted on the top of a long-boat, feasting our 
eyes with the pleasant sight of land, rendered 
more delicious by the hope that in a few hours we 
might be treading those shores that now appear to 
us like some oasis in the desert, or some bright 
dream realized, as we watched with feelings of 
admiration fresh peaks, and glens, and ridges of 
golden-green, presenting themselves in succession 
to our view; then, gradually they grew darker, 
the mists began to settle in the deep valleys, the 
outline of every mountain became sharp and cut* 
ting, and a thousand rich mellow tints of brown 
and purple spread over their steep sides as the full 
burst of a tropical sunset flashed up its splendors 
behind them, leaving a back ground like glowing 
amber, above which lay masses of heavy gray 
clouds looking as dense as though they were 
charged with the thunders of a tornado—-peak 
after peak yielding up its parting gleam, shed 
from the setting sun—and melted into the repose 
of night so rapidly, that almost before we were 
aware of it, the stars shone out, and darkness sur¬ 
rounded us, not heralded as in our northern lands 
by the gently glooming twilight that makes the 
day steal imperceptibly into the night—but sudden 
and impetuous, stretching like a vast extinguisher 
over the bosom of the ocean. 

Before the first gleam of day-break I was up. 
We were at least twelve miles from our destina¬ 
tion at Porto Praya, which lies at the southern 
point of the island, in a small bay. The wind 
was light, and I feared we should hardly reach the 
port before noon. Telescopes were in great re¬ 
quest. The mountains seemed, if possible, more 
^autiful and inviting than they did on the preced¬ 
ing evening. A grove of tall cocoa-nut trees, 
and a few scattered date palms reminded us that 
we were approaching the climate of tropical Afri¬ 
ca. But little cultivated ground was visible, and 
flats of elevated land above the shores, seemed 
covered with parched grass, on which the cloud¬ 
less sun poured down its withering and fervid rays. 
Clusters of pulga bushes sprinkled the sides of the 
valleys with patches of a vivid green color; higher 
up the mountains I could discover tracks of forest 
and scrubby brake interspersed w'ilh bold gray 
rocks, and above all, rose a conical peak like that 
of a volcano, which I believe is an extinct crater, 
and the highest point in the island, with thin 
vaporous clouds hanging round its sides, and 
spreading along the summits of the less elevated 
mountains. Indeed, the whole island presents vol¬ 
canic appearances, and lava soil is noticeable in 
many places. Huge flocks of cattle and goats 
were scattered over the sunny, brown-looking 
plains above the sea, and small clusters of thatch¬ 
ed huts constituted the farms to which they be¬ 
longed. The surf, rolled in by the N.E. trade- 
winds, beats violently against the shore the whole 
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length of the coast, and as we rounded the S.E. 
point, the rocks assumed a bolder form, strewn at 
the base with black fragments, over which the 
surf boiled like a whirlpool, dashing up to the 
height of perhaps twenty feet. 

On rounding the point we came within sight of 
the town of Porto Praya, which is built on an 
eminence of rock overlooking the bay, exhibiting 
a row of wooden houses painted white or buff 
color, and roofed with red or white tiles, while to 
the right extended the cane-thatched huts of the 
Black Town. The descent from the town is 
steep, and leads to a fine shingle beach; to the 
left the shore is sandy, and a stream of water runs 
into the sea. Cocoa-nut trees were scattered 
pretty thickly along the water’s edge, till the 
beach terminated in barren sandhills with a rocky 
bluff, against which the an^ry breakers lashed 
their violence. In the back ground rose the 
mountains, clustered in a variety of picturesque 
and romantic forms. The glow of a tropical noon 
gilded the whole. The feathery leaves of the 
cocoa trees moved gracefully in the air, large 
hawks hovered fearlessly around us, and all had a 
strange and foreign air, as we cast anchor about 
half-a-mile from the shore. After an hour's delay 
the consul came off to us in his boat, under the 
shade of a huge umbrella, bringing with him the 
health and customs’ olTicers. The usual ceremo¬ 


nies being over, we were permitted to land: the 
gig was low'ered alongside, and the chair rigged 
for the ladies and children to go ashore. No 
sooner had the ship’s boat pulled off towards the 
land, than other craft came round us, with oranges 
and cocoa-nuts for sale, eager to convey equally 
eager passengers at ihe'rate of sixpence a-head. 
Several of us descended into one of these boats, 
and were rowed safely enough till we reached the 
commencement of the surf about a dozen yards 
from the shore. Instead of landing us at the 
rocks as they should have done, they pulled across 
to the sandy shore to the left of the town, fully a 
mile from the ship. A whole group of negroes 
were drawn up on the sand awaiting our arrival, 
and no sooner had we entered the breakers than 
we were swamped in the surf, and drenched from 
head to foot. In a moment, eight or ten black 
fellows were around us, up to their waists in tho 
foam, with no other artificial adornment than the 
beads around their necks. At first we imagined 
that they were going to carry the boat, with our¬ 
selves in it, instead of which, it appeared that we 
were to mount their backs, whilst they waded with 
us through the surf. In an instant we were all 
astride their shoulders, each man triun»phantly 
bearing off his load as fast as possible. We pre¬ 
sented a most ludicrous sight, all laughing at 
one another, and several on the point of upsetting. 
They set us down on the hot sands, that extended 
some little way above high waWsr mark, and were 
covered beyond that point by a trailing plant of 
great beauty, which is called by the natives “ La 
Coccoon.” It grows about eighteen inches high, 
with a round leaf, and a fleshy-jointed stem, ligne¬ 
ous near the root, the blossom convolus-like, and 
displaying a disc seven inches or eight inches in 
circumference, of a brilliant lilac color. We 
plucked the delicate blossoms almost instinctively,, 
as if to admire them still further by the sense of 
touch, though they withered almost immediately 
in our hands. We met several negresses on the 


sands in their gav costume, consisting of a petti¬ 
coat of painted bine or brown cotton, worn tightly/ 
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round the hips, and reaching to the ancles in loose 
folds; a portion of it was twisted up at the waist, 
and descended on the left side like a scarf. A 
white body, or jacket without sleeves, and a red 
or yellow kerchief tied round the head, with neck¬ 
laces, ear-rings, and bracelets on one arm, com¬ 
pleted their dress. Goat skins are an article of 
trade here with America, and bundles of them lay 
on the sands ready for exportation. 

On reaching the stream, we directed our conrse 
inland, following its banks amongst the luxuriant fo¬ 
liage of cocoa-nuts and bananas, with a profusion of 
“ La Coccoon” blossoms starring the surface of the 
ground. We hired one of the negro boys called 
“ Jokim,” who accompanied us as a guide, and 
who promised his services all day, first for three 
shillings, and afterwards for one. But it was 
useless hiring a single lad ; we were fated to have 
them all for our guides, whether we liked it or 
not, to the number of seven. One carried my 
insect net, another the forceps, a third the col¬ 
lecting box, a fourth my sketch book, and so on ; 
thus escorted, we sallied forth with our negro 
“phalanx.” The stream, which empties itself 
into the sea here, is the remains of a mountain 
torrent, after the greater portion of it has been led 
off for the use of the town, where it is received 
into a tank or fountain—a deep translucent basin, 
brimming with the cool element—whence the dam¬ 
sels of Porto Praya dip their water, in calabashes 
or jars, which they carry on their heads. Brilliant 
tropical butterflies floated swiftly through the snl- 
•try air, sporting like spirits of light and beauty 
•round the tops of the palm trees, and chasing each 
•other among the broad leaves of the banana and 
•the plantain. Other species were hovering about 
ithe pulga bushes, or expanding their gay wings on 
•rthe mimosa thorn, or the drooping leaves of the 
•rsugar-cane. There had been recent heavy rains, 
•and in some places the ground was exhaling moist¬ 
ure, and cracking on the surface with the heat of 
•the sun. The musquitoes along this glen were 
•numerous and troublesome, the stream was stag- 
'nant in places and muddy, large sows with their 
•numerous progeny were wallowing in the mire, 
•and wasps and other noxious insects buzzing about 
■us continually. 

Wishing for some cocoa-nut milk, we knocked 
•at a garden-door by the wayside, leading through 
•a shed into a luxuriant garden, of rich black soil, 
filled with lofty cocoa-nut trees, bananas, tama- 
•rinds, papaws, mammecs, and other fruits. Pres¬ 
ently a little black fellow, in a state of nudity, 
'Climbed dexterously up a cocoa-nut tree, clinging 
with arms and legs round the tall trunk of the 
palm; down came the heavy green nuts bump 
upon the ground, and beneath the shade of a large 
. spreading fig tree we rested ourselves on some 
•felled dates, whilst our young guides were busy 
• dashing the nuts against the stone wall to break 
the green husk; they pricked a small hole in 
^each, and, pouring the colorless milk into a cali- 
•bash, gave it to us to drink. Behind us grew a 
plantation of millet, and vines were trained over 
bamboos, but they bore nothing but unripe grapes. 
Seeing a fine goat and her kid outside the hut, I 
.explained to the old negro man there that we 
-wished for some milk, when two boys each laid 
] hold of the udder and commenced milking her into 
: an old teapot without a spout, whilst thjB man held 
t-her by the horns. The teapot was filled with 
ffroth, and the difficulty now remained how to get 
: at it, fortbe rim rendered it next to an impossibil¬ 


ity ; however, it was loo great a treat to refuse, 
and although the teapot had been used for every 
purpose except the right one (for tea is not drank 
here,) and the milk had flowed through the little 
black hands, yet we enjoyed the draught as a luxury 
after our sea voyage. We next tasted the bana¬ 
nas and the pawpas, which they gathered off the 
trees ; the latter fruit resembles a soft pumpkin, 
being of a reddish or yellowish-green color, about 
six inches long, and grows in clusters at the top 
of a high stem, above which branch out the leaves, 
something like those of a gigantic mallow. To 
me this fruit is anything but pleasant; a soft juicy 
pulp surrounds a mass of globular seeds, like mus¬ 
tard-seed, very hot and disagreeable: the pulp is 
the part eaten, but the skin has a foetid odor which 
pervades the whole. The blossom appears like 
yellowish wax, of a jessamine form, and grows out 
of the top of the trunk, without a stalk ; it emits 
a faint primrose-like scent. We paid them for 
our fruit, and I presented the little black who 
gathered our nuts with a mother-of-pearl umbrella 
handle which seemed to delight him exceedingly. 
It will no doubt form the centre ornament in his 
siring of beads. The back part of the town over- 
look.s this valley of vegetation, and the owners of 
the gardens sit at their doors and look down be¬ 
holding all that goes forward there. The negro 
who sold us the fruit pointed to his master who 
was silting in a distant verandah upon the cliff 
above. A well of clear water stood near the en¬ 
trance of the garden. It was thatched with canes, 
and the water was raised by means of a large 
wheel set round with red earthen jars, placed one 
after another so that as the wheel revolved they 
kept coming up full. 

We followed the course of the stream till we 
reached another large well, where several negro 
women were engaged in washing. Th^ beat the 
clothes with a baton as the continental Europeans 
do. The gay bright hues of their cotton dresses 
imparted a liveliness to the scene which was here 
very picturesque and pleasing. This valley runs 
a long way inland, the vegetation marking its 
course by a belt of richer green that mingles with 
the golden brown of the hills on either side. As 
we advanced troops of locusts rose up from the 
ground at every step, reminding me of the multi¬ 
tudes of these insects 1 had noticed when crossing 
the arid plains between Syracuse and Catania in 
Sicily; then, old Alosco was my guide—now I 
had Jokimses and Johnnys, Marsalins, A'^incents, 
Penas, and many more, quite an army, with which 
one might have penetrated into the opposite for¬ 
ests of the shores of Senegambia. We ascended 
a deep winding path back to the town, by the side 
of which stood a wooden crucifix supported by a 
rude heap of stones. 

As the island belongs to the Portuguese, the 
prevailing religion is the Papist faith, though but 
few priests, or in fact any other visible demonstra¬ 
tion of their creed, are to be seen. 

About two leagues inland, lies Trinidad, where 
the governor resides—^in its neighborhood, the 
oranges and lemons, for which the island is 
famous, are cultivated, and, also, most of the ar¬ 
ticles which supply the market of Porto Praya. 
We now reached the commencement of the huts, 
or cottages, of the colored population. They are 
chiefly square, substantial-looking sheds, built of 
rough stone one story high, with but few contain¬ 
ing a second or third apartment, a screen of canes 
I being used as a partition. They are thatched with 
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the leaves of the date palm, or dried reeds. Inside 
there is no plastering; a hole in the wall serves 
for a cupboard, and the windows are merely square 
apertures, closed at night by a board that fils in 
like a shutter; the back door is usually opposite 
the entrance, so that, in looking through the open 
doors of the cottages overhanging the glen, the 
eye is feasted with the refreshing sight of leafy 
bananas and cocoa-nut trees, shutting out the view. 
The streets consist of rows of these low cottages, 
varying but little in outward appearance ; some 
are detached, but mostly they are built close to one 
another. Not a single w'heel-carriage, cart, or 
conveyance of any description, is to be seen in the 
streets, which here have a dull and deserted ap¬ 
pearance. The only beasts of burden are mules 
and asses, slung with panniers, and in this way, 
the fruit, sugar-canes, poultry and vegetables are 
conveyed to the market, being brought from the 
interior. We saw but one mode of travelling that 
bore any marks of difference from the plebeian 
style. An officer was riding out, seated on a 
mule, whilst a slave ran behind him, holding an 
umbrella over his head to keep off the rays of the 
sun. The shops consist of stores of various de¬ 
scriptions, but they are neither commodious nor well 
supplied. At one end of the town is the square, 
in the centre of which stands a stone column, not 
very ornamental, nor classical, nor useful either, I 
should imagine. The houses surrounding it are, 
in some instances, two stories high, with large 
verandahs, and constitute the residences of the 
Portuguese inhabitants. The soil is a parched, 
barren earth, scattered here and there with tufts 
of scanty grass. The best I can say of Porto 
Praya itself is, that it looks like a deserted village, 
through which some plague has swept its blighting 
influence, especially when the colored people are 
lying asleep on stools outside their doors, or taking 
a siesta on the floor, and a solitary, formal-looking 
Portuguese in military uniform struts along the 
grass-^own streets, during the heat of the mid-day 
sun. The women lay basking on narrow stools, 
apparently too indolent to turn their heads to obtain 
a view of the English strangers as they passed, 
and contentedly raising their eyes just during the 
moment of passing; though they were evidently 
inquisitive, still it was too much trouble for them to 
move, and the lazy eyeballs just rolled round 
mechanically from one corner of their orbits to the 
other, and all they did not take in during their 
revolution, was probably to become a subject of 
speculation or nightly gossip. We next went to 
the Portuguese inn, which they had the face to 
call an hotel; the room pour Vttranger was fur¬ 
nished with a table, a sofa, and a few crazy chairs, 
and the walls were hung with English and Portu¬ 
guese prints of rather ancient dates—there was a 
picture of Mary Queen of Scots landing at Loch 
Leven Castle, and another of a monstrously stout 
queen of Portugal. On one side, was a door opening 
into a kind of store-room, filled with a confused med¬ 
ley of bottles, jars, bundles, &c., where, probably, 
the old Portuguese landlord kept his dollars hid away 
in some sly corner. Opposite this, were the bed¬ 
rooms, with a mattrass in each angle of the apart¬ 
ment, while the floor was strewed with immense 
oranges. The landlord was evidently a character 
—a short, dark Portuguese, dressed in a long 
frock coat, with a navy cap and a gold band,—and 
he looked at us, all the while thinking to himself 
how he could make the most out of us. I am sure 
of it: there was as much of the cunning Jew in 
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this fellow as ever I saw indicated in the counte¬ 
nance of any one. He could not speak English 
himself, but his interpreter, a knavish-looking boy, 
about twelve years old, was as expert a rogue as 
the other : this little creature was lank and sallow, 
with very sharp black eyes, not like the mild, love¬ 
speaking black eyes of the beautiful Sicilian, 
fringed with long shadowy lashes, but rolling like 
ripe sloes, and every glance w’as cunning. His 
dress consisted of an old white cotton garment, 
with large red flowers upon it, something after the 
fashion of a dressing-gown, made, I imagine, out 
of his grandmother’s skirt. At the window stood 
an intensely black slave, and, near the door, play¬ 
ing a slow, melancholy air on a guitar, sat a placid- 
looking creole; he was perfectly blind, and the 
nails of his hand, with which he touched the 
strings, were half an inch long. We took a slight 
refreshment, for which they charged most exorbi¬ 
tantly. I asked them what they would require for 
a night's rest on the sofa, when the urchin here 
1 completed his roguery by asking us ten shillings. 
After telling him pretty plainly what 1 thought 
of him, we rejoined our guides, who were laughing 
and talking in a body under the passage-way lead¬ 
ing from the road. A fine turkey I had seen sitting 
on the wall, was to form part of a feast that after¬ 
noon, and the little interpreter, with flowered 
dressing-gown, caught it with a fishhook and line, 
hooking it in the fleshy part of the throat. A 
novel method of catching turkeys, truly! 

Leaving others to feast on the turkey, we roamed 
along in the glory of an afternoon’s sunshine, de¬ 
scending a steep ravine to the shore, through a 
brake of pulga bushes, aloes, and other plants, the 
names of which were unknown to us. The deli¬ 
cate trumpet-shaped blossoms of the strammonium 
grew amongst the bushes, and many of the native 
grasses were exceedingly curious. The sea sands 
were like emery, scattered over with purple echin- 
idae and small crabs. Some remarkably brilliant 
blue and orange spiders, with backs like mosaic 
work, were busy weaving their webs amongst the 
fleshy leaves of a small species of spotted aloe. A 
large and fruitful plantation of bananas extends 
from the sea up a valley, apparently, in the rainy 
season, the channel of a w'atercourse; madder, 
spurge, and many curious creeping plants, grow 
along the sands. On each side of this valley, the 
cliffs rise rather precipitously, scattered with 
straggling and stunted date palms jutting from 
their rocky declivities, and the vulture wheels, in 
slow, steady circles, high above their summits. 
Bushes of naked gray thorns, of enormous size, 
were clothed with creepers, and on the topmost 
spray, the brilliant jacamar sat, like a feathered 
king, conscious of the beauty of his own gay plu¬ 
mage. The sun was rapidly sinking, and^, aware 
of the few moments of twilight that would elapse 
before night came on, we turned our steps home¬ 
wards. Not choosing to visit the Portuguese hotel, 
we agreed to take up our quarters at Jokim’s house; 
he promising to make us beds and prepare us some 
coffee and cakes of Indian com. We traversed 
the dark streets, serenaded by the barking of the 
lean hounds, that ran out, as we passed the open 
doors of the negro cottages.^ 

We now arrived at Jokim’s dwelling, taking by 
surprise his mother, a respectable-looking negress, 
who rose on our approach : there were ourselves, 
Jokim, (now filled with vast importance in the 
character of host,) Marsalin, a pretty colored boY 
with a Moorish countenance, Johnny, a lasy rascal^ 
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whom one could not help likings withal; AHncent, 
Pena, and little Antonio. Our guides here left us, 
and while our hostess prepared our supper I had 
time to survey our novel habitation. It was a sub¬ 
stantial stone cottage, with two apartments; the 
inner one was the sleeping-room of the family; 
this inner room, too, formed the repository for all 
manner of household utensils, articles of cooking, 
fruit, onions, &c. Here my sketch-book and other 
articlf^s were carefully deposited by Jokim's mother. 
As there are no fireplaces or chimneys in the 
houses, the cooking goes forward in a small round 
hut outside the back door: this hut is a very snug 
and picturesque little place. We discovered the 
one in which a ncgress was preparing our coffee; 
there w.as no aperture but the entrance, it was 
sunk partly below ground, and, in the centre, over 
a charcoal fire, raised on a triangular iron-stand, 
supported by three round stones, stood an earthen 
pipkin, holding our coffee ; the cakes were baking 
in the embers, and a semicircle of drowsy turkeys, 
apparently enjoying the warmth of the place, stood 
with their tails to the fire, not unlike some old 
commercial gentlemen we have sometimes seen in 
the coffee-room of a country hotel on a frosty morn¬ 
ing. I was so delighted with the primitive appear¬ 
ance of this hut, and the habitual composure of the 
row of sleeping turkeys, that I at once made a 
sketch of the scene by the dim light of the central 
fire. The chief apartment of the house contained 
but little in the shape of furniture. Some of the 
utensils were formed of red clay, of unique and not 
inelegant pro^rtions, far more shapely than the 
generality of English jugs. Above the table, oc¬ 
cupying a small niche in the wall, stood a little rag 
virgin, like a sixpenny doU, with a string of beads 
round the neck, and a piece of blue printed cotton 
fastened down the wall beneath. The window 
was closed to keep out the night air, our hostess 
set our repast on the table, and we ocean wander¬ 
ers were comfortably seated at the humble yet in¬ 
viting board of a negro cottage, cheered by the 
light of a brazen lamp, with long protruding beaks. 
The night was remarkably sultry ; a piece of mat¬ 
ting was laid on the earthen floor, and some sheets, 
beautifully white and clean, were spread out for 
us. The grasshoppers in the thatch above sung 
loud and long till the time of the rising sun, and 
the lean and miserable dogs that rambled up and 
down the streets during the night howled most 
dreadfully. A little before daybreak we were 
stirring. Jokim opened the back-door, and we 
saw a sky, half the breadth of which glowed with 
rose-color and pale saffron, fritted with myriads of 
small scattered clouds. Presently all was gilded 
with the sun, and we walked abroad in the first 
blush of a tropical morning. It was delightfully 
cool, and a fresh north-east breeze was blowing ; 
the negro women were stirring briskly about, 
balancing large calabashes and earthen vessels on 
their heads with the utmost grace and case : some 
were milking the cows and goats into these vessels, 
firom which the milk was immediately put into 
glass bottles and corked up for the market, which 
takes place at six o’clock in the morning; it is 
held in the sejuare at the end of the Rue Direnta de 
Pelorinho. The skin panniers are taken off the 
backs of the mules and placed promiscuously about, 
together with calabashes of hens and guinea-fowls’ 
eggs, bottles of milk, fish, bananas, cassava, sacks 
of oranges, and heaps of limes, cocoanuts, and 
onions, all displayed on the ground. 

We now prepared to return to our vessel. We 


were favored with a second ride through the surf, 
and narrowly escaped being sw'amped again by the 
rolling in of the breakers. As some hours elapsed 
before we were fairly under weigh, we busied our¬ 
selves in stowing away our fruit to the best advan¬ 
tage in our snug cabins. I found it rather puzzling 
in mine to know where to make room for anything 
more : when 1 had finished, it presented something 
the appearance of a garden—at least, I thought 
so ; and I was fain willing to cherish the idea, for 
to pluck the fruit off the trees in one’s own garden 
is always pleasant. Bunches of bananas hung 
suspended by rope yarns—pine-apples, dangling 
over the wash-hand-stand, sent forth a fragrant 
smell—cocoanuts and limes weic stowed in various 
snug corners—some tall sugar-canes branched up 
from behind my black trunk—and oranges were 
everywhere pervading the vessel from the forecastle 
to the stern. Whilst thus engaged, two large in¬ 
telligent eyes, with whites upturned, suddenly 
peeped in upon me through the port-hole. Unac¬ 
customed to a vision of the “ human face divine ” 
in such a situation, I started up and gave a more 
strict survey of the intruder’s face : it was quite 
black. The eyes w’ere fixed on me, and a grin¬ 
ning mouth, revealing a row of pearly teeth, was 
stretched by a most interesting smile—two thirds 
astonishment and one third recognition. Who 
could it be ? It was no less a personage than 
Jokim himself, who was cruising about the vessel, 
and had just discovered me through my port. 

We now bade adieu to St. Jago. Our white 
sails were filled by the swelling breeze, and the 
island quickly receded from our view, as we has¬ 
tened fast to the southward. Before dark a wildly 
broken line of misty gray appearing above the 
horizon was all we could discern of St. Jago. 
After sunset, a waste of sweeping waves, and 
countless stars gemming the canopy of night, wdth 
the arch of the milky-way stretching across the 
clear heavens, were all we saw. There is some¬ 
thing in the sight of the gay and smiling land that 
is peculiarly charming to the eye, weary of the 
expanse of the wide ocean—of the blue and level 
plain stretched all around to the distant horizon— 
that desert of waters, now dancing in huge ever- 
varying masses of surge, and anon deep slumbering 
like a wintry monster tired of combat and worn 
out with contending passions. The vexed and 
troubled billow, and the glassy calm of the smooth 
sea, are portraitures of human mutability; they 
are as a mirror in which we see reflected the pan¬ 
tomime of sunshine and shower, the tempests and 
calms of life. It was a sad feeling truly, to return, 
like a child unwillingly to school, to our rocking 
ship, and to settle ourselves contentedly down, for 
a still longer voyage, within the limits of its wooden 
walls. 


Captain Warner. —^This gentleman ha» pub¬ 
lished another letter. In this the principal object 
of attack is Commodore Sir Charles Napier. He 
furnishes an amusing picture of that senator and 
warrior. “ All the world knows,” he says, ‘‘that 
Commodore Napier is apt to take credit to himself 
for having by his single arm w’on every victory in 
which he has taken part; but up to his speech in 
the House of Commons I thought him a frank and 
fair man. Sir Charles stated in the House that 
‘ Captain Warner had told him that he could blow 
to pieces all the ships in Portsmouth harbor, from 
the back of the lale of Wight.’ The co r r oc t n eea 
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of this statement Capt. Warner denies. What| 
really passed,** he goes on to say, and what he is 
prepared to substantiate by two witnesses, was as 
follows;— 

“Sir C. Napier observed that the constant com¬ 
plaint against me was, that 1 would never come to 
the point, but always receded from any tangible 
proposition. I asked Sir Charles to make some 
proposal; and he made the following ;—The gov¬ 
ernment to furnish a line-of-battle ship and anchor 
her at the back of the Goodwin Sands, out of the 
ship track, which I was to destroy by a projectile 
from a distance of five miles. I expressed my read¬ 
iness to accept this offer if government would gua¬ 
rantee me X'300,000 if I accomplished the deed. 
Sir Charles exclaimed that if he could do as much 
he would have X3,000,000, and that I should be 
a great fool if I acted without a guarantee, for I 
should certainly be robbed if I did, as all inventors 
had been before me. I said jC300,000 would sat¬ 
isfy myself. The above proposition was put into 
writing, signed by myself, and emphatically pro¬ 
nounced by Sir Charles to be “ something like busi¬ 
ness. ’ * This proposition was carried by Sir Charles 
to Sir R. Peel, who referred him to Sir G. Cock- 
burn, who, as usual, threw cold water upon it, and 
expressed, according to Sir C. Napier’s report to 
myself, something very much like an intention, of 
keeping me in the back-ground, an intention which 
I hope, by the powerful aid of the press, to frus¬ 
trate. Sir Charles stated in the House of Com¬ 
mons, in his usual fashion of playing first fiddle, 
that he had offered me a ship to be anchored off 
Southsea Castle, and that he had offered to ensure 
me a handsome remuneration in the event of suc¬ 
cess, but that I had not accepted his offer. Not a 
word about the written offer carried to Sir R. Peel 
and Sir G. Cockburn. In the House Sir Charles 
joined the ranks of Lord Ingestre’s opponents, and 
ridiculed, in unseemly language, that noble lord, 
for who.se disinterested conduct in advocating and 
sustaining my cause, I can find no words sufficiently | 
expressive of my gratitude ; but he did not repeat 
the terms in whicli he spoke of Si^ R. Peel and 
Sir G. Cockburn, neither will I encumber your 
columns with them.” 

He proceeds to state, “ in the faceof the w’orld,” 
what he did offer in the following terms, which 
offer he now repeats :— 

I instructed Sir C. Napier, in terms of his own 
dictation, to submit to her Majesty’s government : 
—If the government will anchor a line of battle 
ship at the back of the Goodwin Sands, out of the 
ship trick, so that no harm may happen to passing 
vessels, 1 will from on board another ship destroy 
her at a distance of five miles. I am willing to lake 
on bt)ard the vessel in which I operate General Sir 
Georg3 Murray, Captain Lord Viscount Ingestre, 
R. N., Captain Dickinson, R. N., and Captain 
Henderson, R. N., who shall have every opportuni¬ 
ty of inspecting my mode of operation, and satisfying 
themselves that on this occasion 1 use a projectile. 

Tlie kind liberality of my friends enables me to 
exhibit this experiment without asking the gov¬ 
ernment for a shilling towards it. If I fail, lam 
to receive nothing but ridicule; of which I have 
received quite enough to satisfy any reasonable 
man already. 

Bill previously I require a guarantee from her 
Majesty's government for its purchase of my secret 
for X*300,000, in the event of my destroying the 
ship and satisfying the four above-named officers 
of the feasibility and practicability of my plaus. 


err 

Lastly, I invite Sir Howard Douglas, Sir Byam 
Martin, Sir George Cockburn, Colonel Chalmer, 
R. A., and Commander Coffin, R. N ., to attend 
in another vessel and watch the proceedings. 


From a letter. 25lh August, of the Paris correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer. 

THE JESUITS IN SWITZERLAND. 

The minority of the seven Catholic Cantons in 
the Swiss Diet, although the Argau Convent case 
has been regularly decided against them, continue 
to protest and to proclaim the decision a violation 
of the Federal compact. On the 19th instant the 
Diet entertained, at the instance of Argau, the 
motion for the expulsion of the Jesuits from all 
Switzerland. This measure, and the nature of 
the discussion, affect deeply the sentiments and 
pretensions of several of the cantons wherein the 
order is not merely tolerated, but religiously cher¬ 
ished—its seminaries being thought the best pos¬ 
sible in every respect for the education of Catholic 
youth ; and as the hue-and-cry against the Jesuits 
has not abated in France, politicians and religion¬ 
ists here are alive to the fate of a strong and 
sweeping proposition like that before the Diet. 
The debate was opened, in the affirmative, by an 
erudite, able deputy of Argau, a professed Catho¬ 
lic. He spoke four hours, and arrested, through¬ 
out, the aitention of the whole assembly. It was 
time, he thought, to settle a matter which had 
agitated the country for twenty-five years. He 
travelled all history since the institution of the 
order, exhibiting whatever ill had been done by 
the Jesuits, or whatever had been imputed to them 
by their rivals and special adversaries. It was a 
universal bill of indictment, in which regulations, 
discipline, doctrine, conduct, books, character, de¬ 
signs, were comprised for utter defamation and 
proscription. This unlimited invective was pro¬ 
nounced in German. The orator ascribed even a 
present ubiquity to the Jesuits ; everywhere they 
have emissaries, if not congregations; they are 
necessarily cosmopolites ; tliey can have no patri¬ 
otism, by reason of their vows and objects i they 
must be eminently dangerous, as they have um- 
formly proved, to republican and federal Switzer¬ 
land ; any good Catholic might concur with him 
in his opinions and purpose, because the Pope did 
not deem llie order indispen.sable for any part of the 
earth or the church in general. His chief diffi¬ 
culty was the constitutional one. Had the Diet, 
by the compaot, competency to expel the order 
from any canton that wished to retain the Jesuits? 
He contended for the competency, by reference to 
the clause w'liich enjoined on the Diet the care of 
the general welfare. Cantonal sovereignty must 
yield when a measure could lie shown to apper¬ 
tain to that clause. The entire number of the 
Jesuits in the confederation d<»es not exceed two 
hundred and seventy-eight. Fribourg is their 
head-quarters. The majority of them are fon ign- 
ers. Ill our federal and national system, the sepa¬ 
ration or distribution of powers is far more definite 
and determinable than in the Swiss patchwork. 
The deputy who came next in the debate, affirmed 
that in the cantons where the Jesuits are esiub- 
lished the governments dared not pass any law 
obnoxious to them. Three long sittings were 
allow’ed to the subject; very sharp allercauons 
took place between the Catholic speakers particu¬ 
larly, who were divided in opinion; the Protes¬ 
tants were charged with using the Jesuits as a 
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mere pretence for war on all Catholic creed and 
rite. The vote was had on the Slst instant, and 
the motion rejected by fourteen out of twenty-two 
cantons; the project of Argau was thought too 
broad and rather premature ; but the fourteen states 
reserved the contingency of serious, ascertained 
machinations on the part of the Jesuits, or any 
grave danger to the union from their presence. 
Kepresenting seven eighths of the population of 
Switzerland, they would not preclude themselves 
from adopting at any time any measure essential 
to the common weal. The order of Loyola found 
zealous and skilful advocates in the Liet; the 
president of the assembly signalized himself of the 
number. A considerable portion of the property 
of one of the convents suppressed by Argau lies 
in the contiguous canton of Lucerne, and Lucerne 
will not allow it to be sold, although the Diet has 
sanctioned the suppression; the Diet admonishes, 
and threatens force. I mention these Helvetic 
feuds, because of the analogies in the constitutions 
and tendencies of Switzerland and the United 
States. 


THE APPROACHING ERA. 

[Indications of the rapid approach of great 
changes in the condition of mankind, appear to 
attract the attention of observers upon all points 
of the horizon. Making it more and more neces¬ 
sary to be watchfully observant of the progress of 
Europe upon Asia, Africa and America. 

The following extract is made from a (Hampton) 
Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford, 
by Anthony Grant, D. C. L.] 

Pass to the particular aspect which the Pagan 
nations now present, and see if there be not in 
them a stirring in the elements of power, which 
seem gathering towards some great onward move¬ 
ment, and which must either meet in discord and 
dissolution, or, being drawn round the living centre 
of truth, move in harmonious concert along the 
lines of God’s providential designs. The uncivil¬ 
ized races of the earth, the aborigines of America 
and the Southern islands, have been often men¬ 
tioned ; and it is sufficiently seen that European 
intercourse, unsanctified, tends to their extermina¬ 
tion. There is but one power on earth that can 
save them, and that is the shelter and shield of the 
Church of Christ.* By its aid they may be con¬ 
verted, without it they will perish ; and it may be 
that the church, if it overspread their land at a 
later period, will plant itself only over their for¬ 
gotten graves. But the vast African continent 
does not appear reserved for such a destiny. Its 
pestilential climate secures it from European ag¬ 
gression, and the same cause would seem to shut it 
out from all hope of being evangelized. But a 
wonderful conjuncture of circumstances has arisen. 
• • There seems an opening of which we cannot 

calculate the result. • • • Or observe, again, 

♦ It is a cheerinff sight to witness the attempt which 
is made in New ^aland by the bishop, to rescue the 
natives from the too probable extinction which they 
would otherwise suffer from colonial aggression. 

(It is no less cheering to observe the effort which the 
Church, it is to be hoped, is at last about to make to 
save the remnant of the aborigines of our own country. 
How different might have been the fate of that unhappy 
and injured race, had the blessed influence of Christi¬ 
anity been sooner brought to bear upon them!— Ed. 
Bannbb of th* Cboss.J 


the great Mahometan nations. No impression 
has ever been made on the creed of the Prophet. 
It may be that, like dispersed Israel, its followers 
have hitherto been reserved to bear some part in 
the eventual furtherance of the gospel, which has 
not yet been accomplished. But the power on 
which it rests is temporal; it has trusted to the 
sword, and by the sword it will perish. The 
Moslems of the East fix their gaze, as if under the 
power of a spell, on the Turkish dynasty as the 
centre of their hopes; they look there for a restor¬ 
ation of the Caliphate, and with it of their former 
glory. But they fix it on a power which is tot¬ 
tering, which is preserved only through the con¬ 
flicting jealousies of European states; the key¬ 
stone of the arch is ready to fall, and with its fall 
the whole structure must be shaken into ruins. 
Or, again, look at the condition of that vast empire 
which the providence of God has intrusted to our 
custody. The conversion of the Hindoos was 
long thought impracticable; it was opposed as im¬ 
politic. But the silent course of events has worked 
a diflferenl persuasion. • • • 

I There is a progressive movement, then, among 
the pagan nations. And that a wonderful con¬ 
juncture is thereby presented for the advance of 
the church of Christ, will be made more apparent 
if we reflect on the manifold apparatus that exists, 
even in our own hands, for securing and directing 
it. For it is clear that the aggression on the 
heathen nations is being vigorously made by Eu¬ 
rope and her colonies. • • Daily is the influ¬ 

ence of Christendom increasing. Even in point 
of numbers the disproportion between the ClirUtian 
and pagan population of the world is daily lessen¬ 
ing. • • The language of England is spread¬ 

ing itself with a rapidity far exceeding any other. 
It is the longue of half the Western hemisphere. 
• • • We cannot reflect upon these elements 

of power, and not sec in them the means provided 
for a fresh advance of the Church of Christ,— 
means which would scarcely have been equalled in 
the first ages of the promulgation of the gospel, 
if, instead of the few fishermen of Galilee, the 
learned and powerful of Greece and Italy had 
been its propagators, and, instead of Jerusalem, 
imperial Rome had been the centre of its diflTusion. 

But though these secondary means must be 
deemed powerless in themselves, yet tokens are 
they, and signs of His will towards the accom¬ 
plishment of which all things surely tend. We 
may note that, in those onward movements which 
have marked particular periods in the history of 
the church of God, the lines of His providence 
have ever run concurrently with those of his grace; 
and that a combination of subordinate agencies 
have betokened “the fulness of the time.*’ Was 
it not thus at the first ci'ining of the Lord of Life? 
The general peace : the intercourse between na¬ 
tions along the highways of military conveyance; 
extended colonization ; the application of ilie pa¬ 
pyrus to the purposes of wriling; the circulation 
of the Seplniioint ; a ctmnnon language of com¬ 
munication ; all conspired to aid the promulgation 
of the kingd«»in of Ileaven. So was it at the 
subsequent religions crisis of the Refiirmation. 
The settling down of the nations into order; in¬ 
creased skill in n:i\igaiion, by means of the mari¬ 
ner's compass; fresh commercial enterprise; emi¬ 
gration to a new W(»rlrl ; the invention of printing; 
the translation of the sacred Scriptures; the use 
of Latin as the channel of thought; these com¬ 
bined to urge ouward that fresh outbreak of re- 
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vived Christranitj which agitated the whole of 
Europe. And can we close our eyes against the 
same concurrence of means now concentrating 
their force into one mighty effort;—the application 
of a new power to navigation ; the rapid transit to 
every spot in the globe; the founding of new set¬ 
tlements, and of future kingdoms ; the invention 
of arts, and discovery of new sciences; the circu¬ 
lation of the word of God ; the ubiquity of the 
English language from Quebec to Canton, from 
New Zealand to the Himalayas; and lastly, the 
universal peace, so merciful and unexpected, which 
may seem to be hushing the world into stillness, 
and to resemble the silence that was “ in heaven for 
about the space of half an hour ” at the opening of 
the Seventh Seal! Shall we discern nothing in 
these conjunctures but the chance on-drivings of a 
restless w'orld, aimless and uncontrolled? Or, as 
it watches the feverish strivings and agitations of 
men, can the eye of faith discern no Hand weav¬ 
ing out therefrom the web of the world’s destinies, 
and tracing upon it the legible characters of God’s 
eternal decrees? 

And God does not bestow His gifts for naught. 
These leadings of His providence, these opportu¬ 
nities, powers, resources; this peculiar and sin¬ 
gular contact into which we are Drought with the 
heathen; what do they indicate, but that He 
seems to have designed our church for the special 
office and labors of an apostle ? 


From the Athenaeum. 

LEARNING TO READ. 

Tke Prince of Wales* Library ^ No. I.— TAe 
Primer — Butter's Gradual Primer—The Pic¬ 
torial Primer — Pinnock's Mentorian Primer — 
M'Culloch's First Reading Book — Green's Uni¬ 
versal Primer — Guy's British Primer—The In¬ 
fant School Spelling Book — Cobbett's Spelling 
Book—The first Phonic Reading Book, 

Learning to read has truly been said to he the 
most difficult of all human attainments, yet it is 
generally the first piece of direct instruction 
offered to the half-formed understanding of a child. 
It is most difficult under the best of systems ; 
under the common method it seems to be almost 
impossible. Scarcely anything appears more un¬ 
reasonable, illogical, contradictory, and perplex¬ 
ing, than the ordinary method of learning to read. 
With the view of seeing whether any improve¬ 
ment has been made of late years in children’s 
primers or first books, w-e have lately examined a 
collection of those in most common use. 

In almost all of them, the antiquated practice 
of teaching first the alphabet, and then dry, unin¬ 
teresting rows of words, by means of spelling, is 
pursued,—the process being, as Mr. Edgeworth 
remarked, “ a dread fill task to learn, and, if 
possible, a more dreadful one to teach.” Of the 
inutility, not to say mischievousness, of learning 
the alphabet as a step to readings no one who has 
bestowed any attention on the subject, or who has 
attempted practically to teach a child to read, will 
be skeptical, nor be disposed to dispute the accu¬ 
racy of the shrewd remarks which Mr. Edseworth 
published years ago on this subject:—“ To begin 
with the vowels; each of these has different 
sounds, and consequently ought to have several 
names or different signs to distinguish them in 
diflerent circumstances. In the first lesson of the 


spelling book the child begins with a-b makes ab, 
b-a m^es ba. The inference, if any general in¬ 
ference can be drawn from this lesson, is, that 
when a comes before b it has one sound, and after 
b it has another sound ; but this is contradicted 
by-and-bye, and it appears that a after b has vari¬ 
ous sounds, as in ball^ in bat^ in bare. The letter 
i in fire, is i as we call it in the alphabet, but in 
fir it is changed, in pin it is changed again ; so 
that the child being ordered to affix to the same 
sign a variety of sounds and names, and not know¬ 
ing in what circumstances to obey, and in what to 
disregard the contradictory injunctions imposed 
upon him, he pronounces sounds at hazard, and 
adheres positively to the last ruled case, or main¬ 
tains an apparently sullen or truly philosophic and 
skeptical silence.” Mr. Edgeworth’s remarks 
seem to have produced no effects at all upon our 
primers. We have not observed that any one of 
them even alludes to his observations. The oldest 
of them, such as Guy’s and Pinnock’s, pursue the 
track they started upon years ago ; whilst the 
more recent seem to struggle for notoriety by the 
adoption of fictitiously attractive features which 
have no legitimate connexion with the avowed 
purpose of the book. The “ Pictorial Primer,” 
though containing several woodcuts, which we 
recognize to have seen elsewhere, docs not fulfil 
its title. The great majority of the pictures make 
no pretence to illustrating anything in the book. 
Of a somewhat similar style is the primer called 
“The Prince of Wales’.” The only feature 
here, and it is made a most important one, is the 
abundance of bad woodcuts, and an affected asso¬ 
ciation of them with letters and words. This 
primer begins, “ A’s like the steps open’d wide as 
this pair.” “ B like a mast with two sails full of 
air.” Both the “ steps ” and the “mast” have 
the most strained and unnatural forms given them 
to suit them to the purpose. “ G’s like the Dragon 
St. George did destroy.” We beg to say, that 
no traditions of the dragon ever handed down such 
a dragon as is here given—a most unnatural mon¬ 
ster. “ I’s [not] like a fox standing up on his 
tail.” Foxes never stand on their tails, and the 
fox here is not made to do so, but on his legs. 
Again, only the outline of a wine glass resembles 
Y, and it is a contradiction which every little pair 
of eyes will detect, to say it is like that letter. 
Let us assume for an instant that the association 
of a letter with the picture of an object is useful in 
impressing the letter on the child’s mind. The 
picture is given because the child is supposed to 
be already familiar with the object. But what a 
mistake it is to drag in those objects which not 
only are not familiar to children, but which many 
a child knows nothing about, and has never heard 
of! We question the universal knowledge among 
children of dragons, serpents, the monument, 
French horns, &c. Moreover, even the object 
where in one locality it is common is not univer¬ 
sally known. The little child of a midland county 
knows nothing about ships, and many a one of the 
metropolis has never seen a scythe. 

The same system is carried on with words and 
sentences, which must be quite unintelligible to. 
children. Thus, to “ Be,” there is a rude design 
of a lady holding a stick over the head of a roan, 
who is kneeling, intimating, we presume, that the- 
man is to become something—a knight possibly. 
“ Lo” is To be remembered by the representation) 
of three boys playing at cards. “ Am” is denoted, 
by an awkward-looking boy in a chair witk. 
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feathers in his cap, and the child is of course to 
know that it signifies “ am the Prince of Wales,” 
as though his heraldic plume were a thing in¬ 
tuitively known to every British infant. A child 
pulling an old man’s pigtail illustrates with great 
ood taste and correctness the words “If ye do so 
cry.” “7/ is as shy as he is sly,” is told by 
the design of a man tem[>ting a horse with a sieve 
of corn. On the first publication of this work we 
simply announced the fact, not caring to subject 
such a thing to criticism ; but the abundance of 
woodcuts, and a gaudy tasteless cover, have ob¬ 
tained for it a considerable popularity, which shows 
how little thought is exercised in purchasing a 
child’s book. We cannot conceive a more trouble¬ 
some and misleading task than an attempt to in¬ 
struct a child by this hook. 

In learning to read, pictures are of no use at 
all; yet they are to be found more or less in all 
primers and spelling-books, even in Cobbelt’s, 
which is certainly the best according to the old 
plan. The pictures are in most cases very exe¬ 
crable, but even were they otherwise, they have 
nothing whatever to do with the process of learn¬ 
ing to read. The child who learns the word 
“Dog” in association with an effigy of the animal, 
is more likely to be confused when it meets with 
the w'ord unaccompanied by the picture, than one 
who has learnt the word without it. We are, 
therefore, no friends to primers having either good 
or bad pictures, and we are sorry to see that the 
Council of Education have fallen into the mistake 
of sanctioning their use in Dr. Kay Shuttleworth’s 
impracticable attempt at a Primer—“ The first 
Phonic Reading Book.” 

An attempt was made a few years ago, in a 
little work called the Anti-spelling Book, to intro¬ 
duce a more reasonable system of learning to read 
than the common one of analyzing words into their 
separate letters. This work obtained some little 
success for a time ; but w’e believe it never got into 
any very extensive or permanent use. The work 
itself was certainly susceptible of much improve¬ 
ment, especially in the selected exercises, but we 
do not think it was on that account that it did not 
succeed better. The reason of its failure doubt¬ 
less lay in the fact that the old mechanical jog¬ 
trot mode of learning to read by rote was found to 
be far the least troublesome to teachers. The old 
was the system by which they themselves had 
learned, and was therefore the most easy to com¬ 
municate. 

Upon the principle suggested by Mr. Edge- 
worth, the Anti-spelling Book adopted ceruain 
signs to indicate the various powers and sounds of 
the letters, and discarded the common practice of 
spelling the words into their separate letters before 
pronouncing them. We think it most likely that 
these arbitrary signs, indicating for instance where 
c should be sounded hard like k, and where like s, 
though by no means difficult for teachers to ac¬ 
quire, were a novelty too alarming to them, and 
prevented the success of this hook as well as any 
extensive adoption of Mr. Edgeworth’s sugges¬ 
tions. We are by no means sure that these signs 
are of much use, and our own experience tells us 
that they are not so. We see Dr. Shuttleworth 
adopts them, and we participate in the objections 
raised by the Quarterly Review to them. They 
certainly are not necessary for learning to read 
according to the anti-spelling principle ; which we 
should say is the least troublesome to the child, 
though demanding considerable patience on the 


teacher’s part. We believe they have certainly 
tended to discourage the trial of the principle, 
sound enough in itself. Children learn to read 
words almost as imperceptibly as they learn to 
utter sounds, and do not pass throjgh much ana¬ 
lytic reasoning in the process of doing so. A little 
steady and patient exercise of repeating the sound 
of the word in connexion with its sign, is sufficient 
to make the child familiar with the word when it 
sees its ^'mbol. The child learns to read by the 
ey^, but Dr. Shuttleworth falls into the error of 
thinking it is by sound. This is the course we 
would recommend in teaching reading. Select i 
sentence of short words, the sounds of which are 
familiar and quite intelligible to the child. Name 
each sound whilst pointing out the word, and 
cause the child to do so after you. The child may 
even learn the sentence by its ear, and it will 
probably do so before it recognizes the words and 
is able to read them. Do not spell the words to 
the child, and it is not of the slightest importance 
that the child should previously know anything 
about the alphabet. But whilst this process of 
learning to read is going on, the child may be ac¬ 
quiring the alphabet, writing, and spelling, at the 
same time. It is a matter of very little importance 
that a child begin to read at a very early age. 
Five or six years of age with ordinary children is 
quite early enough for commencing reading, “ the 
most difficult of all human attainments.” But 
long before this age, and before the reading course 
begins, we would have a foundation laid for 
writing, by putting a pencil or piece of chalk in 
the child’s hand ; so that when reading docs be¬ 
gin, it will have acquired the power of copying in 
a rude way the written signs of the sounds it is 
learning to know, and hence fixing them in its 
mind, not only the more easily, but almost imper¬ 
ceptibly and ineffaceably. Before reading is 
begun, the child’s powers of observaii(*D and 
attention should have gone through a preparq;ory 
exercise, and perhaps the best elementary work 
of instruction for a very young child, is not any 
existing primer, but “ Exercises on the Senses,” 
published by Knight & Co. Cotemporary with 
these exercises, the child should learn to use its 
hands and fingers to hold and use a pencil, and in 
fact begin to copy the forms of letters, months be¬ 
fore it is systematically taught their names or their 
combinations; and it may likewise proceed a few 
steps in counting and in understanding numbers 
before the arduous task of reading is begun. 
There is much in the “ Infant Spelling Book and 
Pictorial Dictionary” which we cannot commend, 
but, on the w’hole, it will be found to offier more 
useful suggestions in a right direction than most 
of the works which head this short notice. As 
for spelling, it is learnt rather by the sight than 
by gabbling over, like an automaton, lists of sylla¬ 
bles, which are never retained in the mind. Sound 
is a lame guide to spelling, and we believe the 
best and shortest process of learning to spell is by 
writing out not disconnected words, but sentences 
which have a meaning and interest. And w’hen- 
ever learning to read is begun, writing or copying 
the words, which ensures silent spelling, should 
be combined with it. 


The Cologne Gazette says that Eugene Sue’s 
Juif Errant has been stopped at the frontier, and 
all the German papers which published any part 
of it, seized. 
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From ihc Spectator, 7 Sept. 
o’cONNELL AT LARGE. 

The last scenes of the parliamentary session, 
now formally closed, have been signalized by an 
unexpected event—the reversal of the judgment 
against Daniel O’Connell and the other repealers 
—the annulling of the whole proceedings! To 
the latest stages, the gigantic and complex process 
maintained its characteristic confusion and uncer¬ 
tainty. Three tribunals have pronounced solemn 
iudgnient on the case ; each has treated the one 
below it with slight, if not with contempt; and 
the matter is left after all in a slate of doubt bal¬ 
ancing between conflicting authorities, of g»eater 
W'eight and number on one side and of greater 
technical rank on the other. 

It will be remembered that the indictment against 
Mr. O Counell and his coa(ljut<»rs in the repeal 
agitation consisted of eleven counts, and was of 
enormous length ; that it charged against the 
prisoners, inter alia, attempts to force a repeal of 
the Union by “intimidation” and display of phy¬ 
sical force, to sow dissension between different 
cla.sses of the queen’s subjects, and to corrupt the 
army; that the trial in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench of Dublin was delayed by endless technical 
objections; that the <»bstacles were finally sur¬ 
mounted ; that the jury took great pains to shape 
their verdict accurately ; that a judge gave them a 
draft of the “ issues,” which they adopted ; and 
that the bench, pronouncing all the counts, partic¬ 
ularly the sixth and seventh, to be “ unexception¬ 
able,” sentenced the defendants to fine and impris¬ 
onment and to give sureties under heavy penalties 
to keep the peace for seven years. Loudly com¬ 
plaining of unfair trial, O’CvOnnell went to prison ; 
where he has been at the receipt of sympathy and 
cash, and whence, by the hand and mouth of the 
younger Daniel, he has continued to issue his 
mandates oral and epistolary. 

An appeal was brought on behalf of the re¬ 
pealers before the House of Lords; and the lords 
referred certain set questions to the judges of 
England for their opinion. Though the majority 
of the English bench supported the original judg¬ 
ment, their declarations of opinion were startling ; 
80 much discredit did they cast upon the Dublin 
court and the conduct of the trial. Six of the 
eleven counts they all pronounced to be bad, or 
informal, for different reasons. The jury, in an 
inordinate desire to be exact, had not been content 
to return a simple verdict of “Guilty ” or “Not 
Guilty” upon each count; but had split the 
charges in the earlier portions of the indictment, 
which alleged most of the offences imputed, into 
divers degrees, by severally finding the prisoners 
guilty of greater or less parts of each count: 
thus they destroyed the unity of allegation which 
ought to e.xist in each count, and turned it into a 
charge of different kinds of conspiracy, whereas 
it is held that each count can only be taken to 
allege one offence; so that the “finding” onj 
those counts was erroneous. In that way four 
counts were vitiated. The sixth and seventh 
counts alleged that the prisoners sought to gain 
their ends by “ intimidation;” but as it was not 
stated who were to be intimidated or to be forced 
to obey the repealers, the English judges held these 
two counts to be bad in structure. Thus six of 
the eleven counts, pronounced by the Irish judges 
to be “ unexceptionable,” are pronounced by the 
English judges to be untenable ! There is terrible 
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collision between the Irish and English benches. 
But now we come to discord among the English 
judges themselves. Seven of them held, that in 
spite of the bad counts, the judgment must stand ; 
because the Irish judges must be presumed to 
know the bad from the good parts of the indict¬ 
ment ; and as the punishment w as at their discre¬ 
tion, it must be regarded as applied and appor¬ 
tioned to the good portions alone. It mattered not 
to the English judges that their Irish brethren did 
not know the bad from the good—that they pro¬ 
nounced the worst to be unexceptionable ; for the 
judicial mind piques itself on a most dense igno¬ 
rance prepense, and precludes itself from receiving 
useful information patent to all the world. The 
English judges therefore madc-believe to think 
that the Irish judges exercised a discrimination 
which they knew them not to possess. This is 
what is called a “ legal fiction,”—of which it may 
be said that it is not the kind of fiction that is 
truer than fact. Two of the judges demurred to 
that imaginative view, and insisted that as the 
jiulomeiit was given on a whole indictment, of 
which parts were unsound, and as no one could 
tell how much of the punishment was awarded in 
respect of offences not legally brought home to the 
prisoners, the whole judgment must be annulled. 
The judicial majority, however, wa.s for upholding 
the award; and so stood the matter when the 


judges delivered their opinions on Monday. Every¬ 
body expected that the Irish judgment would be 
sustaihed: the repealers in Dublin alfected the 
“ utmost indifference” for the issue ; sympathizers 
in London cried down the authority of the lords, 
anticipating that it would be adverse. 

The lords met on Wednesday ; and expectation 
was confounded by an inversion of the majority 
and minority. Lord Lyndhurst began, echoing 
the majority of the judges; and Lord Brougham 
followed, going a step further to vindicate the 
sufficiency of the sixth and seventh^counts and the 
distinctness of “ intimidation” as a crime. Three 
whig law lords succeeded, echoing the minority of 
the judges, and going also somewhat further in 
that opposite direction ; for they concurred in the 
objection that the omission of names from the 
Dublin jury-book vitiated the panel, and therefore 
the jury drawn from it. Lord Denman .was very 
emphatic and eloquently “constitutional ” on that 
point. Lord Cotlenham succeeded in bringing 
out distinctly the flaws in the doctrine that a gen¬ 
eral judgment may be taken on an indictment 
in i^hich there are bad counts. Indeed, all the 
three W'hig law lords have suddenly discovered 
gross slovenliness in the existing practice of gen¬ 
eral judgments in criminal cases and of laxity in 
framing indictments; and Lord Denman pointed 
out the futility of indictments so monstrously 
bulky as to defy the grasp even of a lawyer’s 
“learned” and practised mind, much more of a 
simple juror’s. The law lords having delivered 
their speeches, a curious scene ensued. There 
stood the “ noble and learned ” lords, ready to vote 
—three to one against the Irish judges, the Eng¬ 
lish judges, and ministers : some merely “ noble” 
lords could not resist the impulse to redress the 
balance and vote. Here was a scandal! It is 
quite “constitutional” for the lords to vote; for 
they are, as Lord Brougham delights in telling 
them, the highest court of law and of appeal in 
the empire,—only they are so unfit for the office, 
that if they were really to exercise it, they could 
not very long enjoy it, without making the highest 
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the lowest in the scale of contempt, if not breeding 
a revolution. Lord Wharnclilfe saw the danger, 
gave the lay lords some good advice, and they 
retired; leaving the matter to be decided by the 
preponderance of whig ex-chancellors. By that 
vote the judgment was reversed. 

The “monster trial” seems doomed to cast 
discredit upon all concerned in it. The prisoners 
began, dallying and equivocating with sedition 
and treason, neither daring to be bold traitors nor 
yet scrupling to circumvent the law; the crown 
counsel came out with the vast and unmanageable 
indictment, olTeriug in its unwieldly bulk a thou¬ 
sand vulnerable points of attack; the prisoners* 
counsel kept up the game of equivocation and 
mere lawyer-like shuffling; the judges have ex¬ 
posed themselves to a derogatory reversal of their 
confident decision; the English judges play fast- 
and-loose with the law, and argue from expedi¬ 
ency ; the lords settle the question by a vote 
which, to say the least, coincides with party divi¬ 
sions; the bulk of that high Court of Appeal 
stand by, confessing their own incapacity for the 
vaunted offlce; and the upshot is, that while the 
indictment fails on specialties, nobody can tell 
what on earth the law really is, so utter is the 
conflict and confusion of authorities. The matter 
was decided by chance. Repeal gambled with con¬ 
servatism, law lords being the dice; O Conneirs 
genius threw deuce-ace, and he won. But there 
was no real triumph to either side. Ministers 
convicted their prisoner, hut did not so contrive the 
business as to bring it to good fruit; O’Connell 
conquered, but only upon technical quirks and 
quibbles; /or the judges do not absolve him from 
crime. Some of the main charges conveyed in 
the condemned counts, even the “ intimidation ” 
of the sixth and seventh, were restated in the 
eleventh, which was sustained by all the judges, 
in and out of parliament. Perhaps ministers might 
prevent the recurrence of such a disaster, by re¬ 
dressing the balance of law lords with a couple of 
successive new retirements and appointments in the 
chancellorship I But it is a more interesting ques¬ 
tion, what will be done in the matter now? What 
will O'Connell do in the unexpected freedom thrust 
upon him ! Something ingenious, no doubt—some¬ 
thing to signalize to the uttermo.st his miraculous de¬ 
liverance after “ martyrdom.” And what will min¬ 
isters do ? The prorogatiop speech tells us nought. 
Perhaps their best course would be to turn over a 
new leaf; to let bygones be bygones ; and to see 
if the arch-repealer has not learned a useful lesson, 
in what he must know to be condemnation, though 
the vulgar herd of his followers may think it victory. 

14 September. 

O’Connell is at large ; repeal is up once more. 
Dublin escorted the liberator from his prison on 
Saturday ; on Sunday he was the chief object at a 
religious ceremony, in which he was held up to 
the Roman Cailiolic people of Ireland as manifestly 
favored by Heaven; on Monday he was once more 
at the Conciliation Hall, recommencing the repeal 
agitation. He begins again in characteristic style, 
with unbounded confidence in his own resources, 
astute caution, imposing plans, and a flood of 
words, often disfigured by the vulgarist traits of 
his eloquence. He does not scruple to class his 
deliverance with rain vouchsafed in time of drought 
at the prayer of “ faithful Christians;” and with 
those sacred, or rather sacrilegious allusions, he 
mixes coarse attacks on “ that indescribable wretch, 
Brougham,” that “ vinegar-cruet on two legs,” Mr. 


Attorney-general Smith. Sir Robert Peel, “ the 
monster liar in parliament,” and the like. Being an 
astute person, it is to he supposed that he selects 
that kind of eloquence which is most suited to the 
Irish mind ; and it appears to be so, not excepting 
even some educated Irish,—a fact not to be forgotten 
in considering the influence of his harangues. He 
assumed as a basis of the revived agitation, that he 
had beaten his prosecutors in law ; and he had the 
hardihood to assert that the final judgment under 
which he was released was founded not upon tech¬ 
nicalities, but upon “the merits” of his case! 
The proof which he advanced was, that the two 
counts, the sixth and seventh, which charged him 
with “ intimidation” by multitudinous assemblages, 
were pronounced to be bad. It is hardly necessary 
to remind, the reader that those two counts were 
pronounced to be bad, not in substance, but in struc¬ 
ture ; that the same charge of “ intimidation” was 
set forth in a subsequent count, unanimously sus¬ 
tained by the judges; and that he was released, 
not because the judges of appeal thought him absolv¬ 
ed from crime, but because they could not tell how 
much of the punishment was founded upon the faulty 
counts; so that in truth he was let oflf upon technical¬ 
ities. Still, for the time, the very fact of his being 
at large is a practical triumph ; and his new plans 
need no apology from one whose will is so far law 
with the susceptible Irish. The repeal agitation 
is continued from the point where it was broken 
oflf by the proclamation against the Clontarf meet¬ 
ing and the prosecution; but with a difiference. 
There is to be a deliberate consultation as to whe¬ 
ther it is necessary still to hold the Clontarf meet¬ 
ing ; Mr. O’Connell thinking that it is not neces¬ 
sary, as the “ principle” has been sufflciently es¬ 
tablished. What “ principle” is meant, we are 
not told ; the “ monster meetings” did not profess 
to be held in assertion of the right to meet in great 
numbers, for that was presumed, but for the pur¬ 
pose of “ counting noses,” which is not a principle 
but an application of arithmetic. However, it is 
clear that the monster meetings are not to be carried 
on ; O’Connell has thought better of Uiat; he has 
triumphed over his prosecutors, he declares; but 
he discreetly lets “I would not” wait upon “I 
may,”—implying some inkling of doubt as to the 
potential part. The next point is the assemblage 
of three hundred gentlemen as a “ Preservative 
Society ;” but here too with a difference. Whereas 
the three hundred were to form a sort of legislature 
to make law's for voluntary observance by the peo¬ 
ple, they are now to constitute a body to negotiate 
with government, and a sort of court of review over 
the Repeal Association—a drag upon it, not an 
extension of its usurped legislative functions. And 
even in that modified sense, the project is to be 
subject to a severe scrutiny, with the opinion of 
the ablest lawyers taken as to its legality and 
safety. Lastly, there is to be an impeachment of 
the Judges by whom Mr. O’Connell was tried. 
This is an idle bravado, harmless, except in so far 
as it is a delusion of the Irish people; hut it w ill 
serve to keep up tlie show of “ important business” 
transacted by the Repeal Association. An im¬ 
peachment is a very imposing measure: and for 
“ a shilling a year, a penny a month, a farthing a 
week,” every bogirolter can have his share in it. 
Ministers are also to be attacked; the liberator 
threatens an agitation for support in England, with 
a view to drive Sir Robert Peel from offlce. Every 
agitator and projector can make sure of some fol¬ 
lowing in England, from a Lord George Gordon or 
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a Wilkes to a Canterbury Thom or a Captain Atch- 
erly ; and Mr. O’Connell may perhaps fairly count 
on a good market for his Irish grievances among 
the mere traders in opposition that invest every 
hustings and election-room. But, unluckily, he 
cannot speak in Ireland without being read in Eng¬ 
land ; and his ambiguities are not relished by the 
downright English,—which must ever prevent his 
acquiring any very formidable influence on his own 
account with the English people. They go to see 
him, they listen to him; but they bear in mind his 
equivocations, and his denunciation of “ the Sax¬ 
on,”—who is eminently the plebeian, as contra¬ 
distinguished from the aristocratic Norman. But, 
by an unprecedented displ:^ of conciliation, he 
courts other alliances. The Orangemen—no 
longer so called, but “Anti-Irish”—he invites 
with alTection; and a decoy Orangeman, newly 
caught, is paraded as a member of the Association 
to attract others. The Protestants of Ireland are 
importunately asked to join in the repeal struggle ; 
and one gentleman having betrayed some inclina¬ 
tion, is clamorously besought to surrender himself 
in full. Mr. O’Connell exalts to the highest pinna¬ 
cle the “ rank” of this gentleman, Mr. Grey Por¬ 
ter ; offers to yield to him the leadership of repeal; 
and treats the half-convert as if Ireland awaited 
his acceptance to signify its allegiance with “ an 
obedient start.” It must be a temptation to any 
man thus to have Ireland offered for his rule; and 
every one asks who is this great person, thus com¬ 
manding universal allegiance on the mere vouch¬ 
safing his presence? You suppose that you have 
suffered an unaccountable lapse of memory, and 
that some Irish Fox or Lambton, some Lord Ed¬ 
ward Fitzgerald or some Charlemont at least, has 
lain perdu unremembered ; you feel bound to know 
who Mr. Grey Porter is, and look modestly to the 
Irish papers to instruct your ignorance. It seems, 
however, that he is not familiarly known even in 
Ireland ; where he has attracted notice by a recent 
pamphlet in favor of federalism. A leading repeal 
paper tells us that he is high sheriff of Fermanagh ; 
adding—“We know nothing personally of Mr. 
Porter. We are told he is a young man—edu¬ 
cated, and of much vigor of mind. The latter is 
manifest from his work; in which, however, even 
our * glance’ has shown us some errors.” Such 
is the recruit, to attract whose person to the Con¬ 
ciliation Hall Mr. O’Connell oflfers to give up the 
leadership of repeal. O'Connell aims at one still 
more powerful alliance—that of the “ base, brutal, 
and bloody” whigs; whom he now cajoles with 
grateful flattery for appointing the three law lords 
by whose vote he was let loose. To conciliate 
these alliances, and especially the last, he declares 
in favor of a federal parliament, as an experimen¬ 
tal step. He offers a new Lichfield House com¬ 
pact ; and, after Lord John Russell’s overtures, he 
does not make the ofl^er quite unwooed. In short, 
the new campaign is to be signalized by a more 
measured caution, learned from the conviction and 
sentence, and by a more imposing vastness of re¬ 
sources and pageant measures, conceived in the 
inspiration of the final triumph. The agitator 
starts with victory over ministers as a lawyer and 
combatant on the ground of “ the constitution 
he vaunts a compact alliance with Heaven ; he is 
at the receipt of advances from discontented Or¬ 
angemen, from mild theorists growing familiar to 
discussions about repeal, from whigs tired with 
exclusion from oflice. He seems ready to post¬ 
pone the fanatical but neutral doctrine of absolute 


AT LARGE. 

repeal, and to aim at coping with the government 
by a revival of party, which had sunk, in the con¬ 
tests of whig and tory about distinctions without 
a difference, into the lowest stage of impotence. 
The whigs are no longer disowned ; repeal is no 
longer a neutral but a party matter; will the whigs 
be able to resist the proffer of that aid in their ex- 
I tremity ? 

I The question is preceded by another, of larger 
scope. What will be done by the leading English 
statesmen, of whatsoever party, and especially by 
the liberal leaders? Will they consent to any 
equivocal encouragement of a project to repeal the 
union ? To an unequivocal encouragement, of 
course, they never would assent; because, as the 
English people would never submit to the sever¬ 
ance of the British Isles, no English statesman 
would venture to be instrumental in such dismem¬ 
berment. As to an equivocal dalliance, if their 
own conscience permitted it, will political oppo¬ 
nents permit it; or will not an explicit declaration 
be extorted from the whigs, whether they really 
1 consent to repeal or not? Would Lord John Rus¬ 
sell avow such consent? Would any mere party 
combination of liberals be possible just now with¬ 
out Lord John ? So far as the whigs are con¬ 
cerned, these questions seem to answer them¬ 
selves. But it is to be doubted whether in his new 
blandishments O’Connell will be easily repelled. 
He says not. Even should the whigs ease their 
consciences by disavowing repeal in every modifi¬ 
cation, he will probably support them in their pro¬ 
jects ; confident that if they do not in return give 
him direct support, they will again help him to 
frustrate the measures that may be taken to control 
him and bring him to account, as he now thanks 
them for having done. 

The prospect for ministers is a troubled one at 
the best. It does not suffice to criticise* O'Con¬ 
nell’s speeches and find them trashy—his measures 
and find them foolish ; for idle as may be the ad¬ 
venturer’s projects, shifty as his allies, the whigs, 
may be, the premier can boast of no very felici¬ 
tous combination of forces to oppose to them. 
There is a bad cohesion in his own party ; por¬ 
tions of it hang loose; and none of it is so well 
under command but that any accident to the leader 
might subject him to the fate of the wounded 
hyaena, to be finished by his fellows. He may 
calculate on his party-majority; but parliament 
will be in its fourth session—two more years will 
bring it to an end, even should it attain the patri¬ 
archal ante-reform-bill age ; and alihough a gene¬ 
ral election might not at once convert the majority 
into a minority, it might so seriously diminish his 
strength as to reduce him to the ridiculous level of 
the whig cabinet that he turned out. He has al¬ 
ready sustained a session of mortification—of mea¬ 
sures defeated or crippled; and especially in le- 
gard to Ireland, he has suffered another year to go 
by without doing anything. The old reproach 
against the whigs—promise mocked in shortcoming 
performance—grows upon him. He foregoes the 
only means of disarming the repeal or any other 
agitation—measures sincerely devised and vigo¬ 
rously urged to begin and carry forward extensive 
improvements in the condition of the Irish people. 
England will never enjoy a peaceful neighborhood, 
English ministers never have case, exet pt while 
Ireland is steadily advancing to a state of com fort. 

Our last postscript indicated the tumult of ex¬ 
citement created among the people of Dublin by 
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the intelligence of the judgment reversed by the 
House of Lords, which reached that city on the 
Thursday afternoon. Mr. O’Connell’s rooms in 
Richmond Penitentiary were at once invaded by a 
crowd of noisy congratulators. He is said to have 
borne the intelligence “ with the same calmness 
that it was manifest he w'ould have shown had it 
been of an opposite nature.” The Repeal Asso¬ 
ciation held a special meeting to concert measures 
for giving dclat to the occasion; and it was re¬ 
solved to escort Mr. O’Connell from gaol in pro¬ 
cession. It was then uncertain what day he would 
be discharged, but Saturday was fixed upon as the 
most probable. 

Tile formal record of the reversal of judgment, 
however, was brought to Dublin on Friday even¬ 
ing, by one of the traversers’ agents, and handed 
to the sub-sheriff; on which the order of discharge 
was made; and at seven o’clock Mr. O’Connell 
left the prison, privately and on foot, supported by 
his sons John and Daniel, and accompanied by Mr. 
Steele and some others. O’Connell was soon re¬ 
cognized ; and as he passed along, a crowd col¬ 
lected and followed him ; forming a great con¬ 
course when they all reached Merrion Square. 
Having gained his home, he came out into the 
balcony, and made a short speech ; containing lit¬ 
tle besides an expression of thanks for the tran¬ 
quillity which the people had maintained during 
his incarceration. On being dismissed, the crowd 
quietly dispersed. 

Although the liberator had left the prison on 
the Friday evening, the good folks of Dublin were 
not to be disappointed of their procession ; and, 
that it might have all due effect, early on Saturday 
morning Mr. O’Connell went back to his prison ! 
It has indeed been suggested that he went back 
“ in order that he might finish one of the devo¬ 
tions of the Catholic Church, which, continuing 
for a certain number of days, terminated that day. 
This devotion, entitled ‘the Novena,* it seems 
was offered up for the purpose of beseeching 
Heaven that justice might be done. In this devo¬ 
tion it seems that all the Catholic traversers had 
united.” The hour of public departure was fixed 
for noon, but the very size of the procession caused 
a delay of two hours ; for although the head of 
the body reached the prison-gates at noon, and 
went past, it was two o’clock before the triumphal 
car drew up; and words of impatience escaped 
from the hero of the pageant. All the city seems 
to have been in motion, either marching in the line 
or standing to see it. The procession comprised 
the trades of Dublin, each trade preceded by its 
band ; several repeal wardens, and private or po¬ 
litical friends of O’Connell ; many members of 
the corporation, and the lord mayor, in full cos¬ 
tume ; and then, preceded by wand-bearers, and 
“Tom Steele” with a branch in his hand, as head 
pacihcaior, came the car bearing the liberator. 
This car was constructed for the chairing of Mr. 
O'Connell soma years ago; but out of Dublin its 
plan is probably unknown. It is a kind of plat¬ 
form, on which are three stages, rising one above 
the other like steps; profusely decorated with 
purple velvet, gold fringe, gilt nails, and painting. 
Six splendid dappled greys slowly drew the cum¬ 
brous vehicle along. On the topmost stage, ele¬ 
vated some dozen feet above the crowd, and 
drawn to his full height, stood O'Connell. Al¬ 
though grown rather more portly since his con¬ 
finement, and wearing that somewhat anxious ex¬ 
pression which has been often noticed of late, he 


looked well. His head, thrown proudly back, 
was covered with the green gold and velvet repeal 
cap. He bowed incessantly to the cheering mul¬ 
titude. On the second stage was seated the rev¬ 
erend Mr. Miley ; on the lowest were, Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell junior, two of Mr. O’Connell's grand¬ 
sons, dressed in green velvet tunics and caps with 
white feathers, and a harper, in the ancient dress 
of his craft, inaudibly playing on his instrument. 
Then followed the other traversers, some with 
their ladies, and a few friends, in three private 
carriages; the subordinate repeal martyrs, also 
bowing and smiling on all sides ; and finally, the 
lawyers in a coach, carrying the “ monster indict¬ 
ment.” The procession traversed the greater 
part of Dublin, and did not reach Merrion Square 
until half-past five o’clock. 

Having entered his own house, Mr. O’Connell 
mounted the balcony, and addressed the people. 


From the (Whig) Examiner. 


Justice however prevailed, and the Chancellor 
had the bitter task of declaring undone all that the 
government of which he is a member has been 
laboring for, through thick and thin, for nearly a 
twelvemonth. 

And what have they done after all ? They have 
disgraced the first tribunal in Ireland, they have 
shown their own pertinacity in injustice, they have 
exhibited themselves as the unscrupulous defend¬ 
ers of a judgment bad in law and worse in morality, 
they have infamized themselves as the vouchers 
and sponsors for all that was unjust and oppressive. 

And what have they done towards the ends they 
had in view? They have shown that they could 
only combat O’Connell with foul w'eapons, and that 
he could beat them even at those iniquitous odds. 
The bunglers have played the game with loaded 
dice, and lost nevertheless. They have incalcu¬ 
lably increased O’Connell’s power and popularity, 
by first making him a martyr, and lastly, a con¬ 
queror. 

He now appears to his millions of followers as 
the Samson breaking the puny bands cast around 
him, or the Daniel coming scatheless from the 
lion’s den. 

What was “ the do-nothing policy” compared 
with this wonderful progress from bad to worse? 
We from the first predicted that the departure from 
the passive system would have these results, and 
that the attempts of these men to do something for 
the suppression of the Repeal agitation, would 
make all the country deplore their having aban¬ 
doned the do-nothing system so suited to ihchr 
capacities, and unsniled to the circumstances lu 
which they were placed. 

We foresaw that they would have the wolf by 
the ears, and would be unable either to hold or to 
let him go with safety. They had resolved, it is 
said, on sending the Queen to Ireland to let the 
wolf go, making her grace the cover for their own 
impolicy and pusillanimity, but before the trick 
could be played oflf, the wolf breaks away from 
their grasp. 

And now, are they to begin again where they 
left off, with the arms of the law not only defeated, 
but worse, disgraced ? No, such are not the terras, 
bad as they would be. The Repeal agitation is 
not now what it was last autumn. It has spread 
and taken a very different character in the excite¬ 
ment and wrath created by the monster prosecu¬ 
tion, and is evincing a rebellious spirit of the most 
malignant character. On the other hand, the awe 
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of the law and of the government have been weak¬ 
ened. The fool’s bolt has been shot; the worst 
attempted and defeated. 

How different would have been the state of 
things, if government had been content to rest 
satisfied either with the advantage it had certainly 
gained over O’Connell after the proclamation, and 
before the prosecution, which set him up again ; 
or, in the less judicious course of resort to the law', 
had they taken their measures at all hazards for a 
fair trial. Had he been acquitted upon a fair 
trial, his acquittal would have been no conviction 
of the first tribunal of the country, and no shame 
to the queen’s government. Of all the disgrace¬ 
ful defeats the defeat of injustice is the worst, the 
most infamous and damaging. 

Should a case hereafter arise requiring recourse 
to the laws, what prejudice and suspicion would 
attach, and reasonably, to the proceeding after the 
present example. 

It is said that after all justice has been done. 
Yes, but after all; and after all through the pres¬ 
ence and preponderance of three eminently able 
and fair lawyers in the House of Lords. In one 
of Eugene Sue’s novels, a goblet of w’ater is 
brought to his hero with a large centipede in it; 
the disgusted guest having rebuked the waiter for 
his dirtiness, the fellow turns aside, pulls out the 
centipede with his finger and thumb, and then 
returns, saying, “ You cannot say there is a centi¬ 
pede in it now.” But the illustration is too favor¬ 
able to our minister, for he did not pull the centi¬ 
pede out of the glass. The injustice which the 
law officers and Irish court did, the ministry sanc¬ 
tioned and defended, and the majority of the Eng¬ 
lish judges would have upheld ; and it was in spite 
of all that it was overthrown by Lords Gotten ham, 
Denman, and Campbell, whose names will be 
honored over the whole world, and through all 
history, for this signal and momentous act. 

It might be a matter of wonder what motive 
could have influenced the judges to endeavor to 
maintain the judgment on such obviously rotten 
grounds, but for the simplicity of Mr. Baron Al- 
derson, who let the truth escape in an exordium 
touching the importance of supporting the court 
below, an object with the bench too likely to blot 
out of view the ends of substantial justice. 

The posture of the ministry would now be really 
almost touching, were there not so much of unwor¬ 
thiness in its course. How blank must be poor 
Sir Rol)ert Peel's countenance ! What a fine 
paragraph he had prepared for the Queen’s Speech 
about asserting the majesty of the laws and all that, 
instead of which the administrators of the said 
laws stand in the pillory by judgment of the House 
of Lords. 

Notliing happens according to expectation. 
Who could have imagined that the deliverance of 
O’Connell from injustice, and this heavy blow and 
great discouragement to the minist^, could come 
to pass through the Tory House of Lords! 

• • • • • 

Truly Lord John Russell had abundant grounds 
for his memorable declaration in Parliament, that 
Mr. O’Connell had not had a fair trial. 

Allowing for the difference of manners, the Irish 
State Trials may be placed next in infamy to the 
worst trials in the lime of the worst of the Stuarts. 
There has not, indeed, been the frank brutality in 
words, but the spirit and substance of the proceed¬ 
ings have hardly been better; and the difference 


has simply been, that the advocate for the prose¬ 
cution on the bench has had his tongue under the 
government compelled by the manners of the 
times, and that injustice has been tempered wiih 
more decency. 

It is laughable to remember now the tears and 
sobs of Mr. Justice Burton when delivering the 
monstrous judgment which should never have been 
passed. Were his tears the tears of conscience? 
Certainly he might have spared himself the sor¬ 
row, by opening his eyes at the proper time to the 
glaring defectiveness of the very counts in con¬ 
sideration of which he awarded the punishment. 
But perhaps he said, as the French critic did on 
the first night of a tragedy, “ How can I see faults 
when my tears blind me?” 

The reception of the verdict on the bad counts, 
and the pretence that they were set aside in the 
consideration of the punishment (against the noto¬ 
rious fact,) would have made a more dangerous 
precedent, as Lord Denman remarked, in this par¬ 
ticular case of the monster indictment, in which 
the counts were so many and voluminous. We 
likened it at the time to the Fieschi battery of the 
infernal machine, and the simile has been perfected 
by the bursting of some of the barrels, and the 
maiming of the engineer. 

The pretence that the conviction on the bad 
counts went for nothing is indeed like the arrnnge- 
ment of the duellist who chalked out a part of his 
antagonist’s body, and assured him that if he hit 
him out of those bounds it should go for nothing. 

Discredited as the Irish court is by its conduct 
on this trial, yet the heaviest infamy is that of thq 
ministry which was ready to avail itself of all the 
advantages so wrongfully obtained. We do not 
hesitate to impute to Sir Robert Peel sharping in¬ 
justice. 

If bis partisanship had not been incomparably 
stronger than his honor and justice, he would have 
caused the proceedings against O'Connell to be 
abandoned W'hen the court had decided against 
the challenge to the array, and thereby condemned 
the traversers to a trial by an unfairly-constituted 
jury. This would have been an honest, a just, a 
magnanimous, and therefore a wise and politic 
course; and the government would in every w'ay 
have gained by it, and held the fair powers of the 
law in double awe over the agitators. 

I But Sir Robert Peel is one of those men who 
suppose that the expedient must always be the 
crooked, and who rate advantages by the devia¬ 
tions from rectitude through which they are com¬ 
passed. “ A knave,” says Coleridge, “ is a fool 
with a circumbendibus.” 

And what has the crafty, shallow minister now 
got by all that he has procured to be done, and 
defended when done? He has had Mr. O’Connell 
wrongfully imprisoned for three months, and he 
has disgraced one of her Majesty’s courts, and 
covered his government with shame,—balked in 
its malice, discomfited, defeated in the most infa¬ 
mous of all attempts, that of persisting in the 
infliction of injustice through the abused forms of 
law. 


Advices from Alexandria, of August the 30th, 
announce that Mehemet Ali contemplated an expe¬ 
dition against the Ahyssinians; “ to punish them,” 
he said, “ for their frequent inroads on the territo¬ 
ry of Aleche.” The Pacha, quite restored in 
health, was about to return to Cairo. 
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From the Correapondonl of the National Intellieencer. ' 
FRANCE-BRITISH TREATY WITH HANOVER. 

Paris, 29M August, 1844. 

Yesterday every journal, except the four official 
and semi-official, vehemently incited and argumen¬ 
tatively encouraged the nation to war with Great 
Britain. We might have fancied that we saw 
fiery crosses and contending hosts in the deep 
cerulean. We were told of the precipitate return 
of the ministers; of a cabinet council of more than 
two hours, at which the king presided, to deter¬ 
mine the answer to the British ultimatum concern¬ 
ing the Pritchard affiair, and of a unanimous resolve 
with which the British cabinet could not be satis¬ 
fied. Mr. Guizot anxiously visited Lord Cowley 
before and after the final deliberation, and con¬ 
ferences of both took place with the assembled 
representatives of the other great powers. The 
stocks fell deplorably: the depositors of the savings 
funds betrayed alarm for their money, which 
amounts to four hundred millions of francs in the 
stocks or hands of the government. The Journal 
des Debats and the Globe exert themselves to-day, 
to calm the public excitement and apprehension. 
The article of the Debats must have been concerted 
with Mr. Guizot’s department, as follows : 

“ We have highly blamed the insulting and pro¬ 
voking language of certain English newspapers, 
and we must equally condemn such of our own 
journals as seem to take pleasure in crying out for 
war. The government has declared, in the ihost 
solemn manner, that, in repelling an unjust aggres¬ 
sion, France did not intend to make a conquest of 
Morocco, and form permanent establishments in 
the country. This declaration has all Europe for 
its witness, and our national good faith for its 
guaranty. We add, that the opposition itself has 
become a party to it. It may then be said to be a 
settled point, a word of honor by which we are 
bound. War, no doubt, may compel us to occupy 
for the moment a port or town belonging to an 
enemy, or even a point of his territory. We, on 
this occasion, do occupy the island of Mogador, 
and the Prince de Joinville has landed some troops ; 
we will go up as far as Fez, if we should find it 
necessary ; we will, in fine, use every means which 
war affords us ; but they will be employed only for 
imposing secure terms of peace, and not for con¬ 
quest—to obtain the reparation and guaranties to 
which we are entitled, and not to aggrandize our 
possessions in Africa. In saying this we say 
nothing but what has been formally declared from 
the tribunes of the two chambers, and repeated by 
the press. England has much better than confi¬ 
dential promises, it has the public pledge of 
France ! Confidential promises might vanish with 
the ministry that had the imprudence to make 
them—an engagement entered into in the face of 
the chambers, and ratified by them and by public 
opinion, becomes a national obligation. It is not a 
concession yielded to foreign influence; it is a 
resolution demanded in our owm interest. To ac¬ 
complish the pacification of Algeria, and to colo¬ 
nize it, is the great object of our present efforts ; 
and the burden of this alone is sufficiently heavy 
for our budget. We have nearly 100,000 men in 
Africa, and to conquer and preserve Morocco we 
must have another 100,000 men ; and while all the 


blood ,and treasure of France will be absorbed by a 
land which cannot render any return for a long 
time, what would become of our position in Eu¬ 
rope ? where would be our political freedom! It 
requires no magic to answer this question.” 

August 31. 

The public longing was indulged on the evening 
of the 29th instant, by the official emission of the 
Prince de Joinville’s detailed reports of his opera¬ 
tions before Tangiers and Mogador, and the grand 
despatch of Marshal Bugeaud from the scene of 
his triumph. You can scarcely conceive the 
avidity with which those documents were snatched 
and read in the streets, coffee-houses, and circu¬ 
lating libraries. 

The London Morning Chronicle published last 
week a letter, which the Journal des Debats—no 
doubt speaking by authority—contradicted in these 
terms:— 


“ The ilfomtng Chronicle publishes a letter, at¬ 
tributed to an Englishman who accon^anied Mr. 
Drummond Hay on his mission to the Emperor of 
Morocco, in which it is said that the emperor re¬ 
ceived Mr. Hay on the 5th at Rabat, that he ex¬ 
pressed the best intentions, and consented to all 
the conditions stipulated by France and Spain, and 
that Mr. Hay was astonished when, on the follow¬ 
ing day, he heard the cannonade of the French 
squadron. We cannot tell whether this letter be 
genuine or not; but, at all events, it is a tissue of 
inaccuracies, each self-evident. This letter must 
be apocryphal, or the person who accompamed 
Mr. Hay must have been most singularly misin¬ 
formed. We have reason to believe that the re¬ 
ports of the English consul himself give the most 
directly opposite conclusions, and that it was only 
after having acquired a certain conviction that the 
emperor sought merely to gain time that the 
Prince de Joinville proceeded to take summary 
measures.” 


The Paris editors laugh at the moderation and 
kind qualifications with which the London Times 
—after so much bluster—treats the bombardment 
of Mogador and the occupation of the island, and 
gives itself doubly the lie in observing, (28th 
instant:) No one—least of all a British officer— 
would deliberately charge Frenchmen, whether 
sailors or soldiers, with cowardice^ The Jour¬ 
nal des Debats has well remarked of the mighty 
London oracle; “ The Times, certainly, sajm every 
now and then excellent things; but the force of 
its articles is materially lessened in general by 
what it said the day before, and may say the day 
after.” It is, on nearly all occasions, so inimical 
and unjust to the United States, that I am not at 
all distressed by its absolute, manifold disgrace in 
the instance of the letters, and of its casus belli, 
upon which the Chronicle rallies it with equal pun¬ 
gency and truth. 

Yesterday morning a general persuasion of peace 
reigned, owing to intelligence, in the most positive 
terms, from Marseilles and Toulon, by the way of 
Oran and of Algiers, that Emperor Muley, after 
the battle of Isly, submitted to all the conditions of 
the French ultimatum, and that Abd-el Kader was 
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actually captured by four hundred of the emperor’s 
negro-cavalry, and about to be delivered up to 
Marshal Bugeaud. The Journal des Debats of 
this morning mentions the accounts as pretended 
newSf with the addition that, as late as midnight, 
the government had received no advices of the 
kind. It is a subject of speculation here and in 
London whether the emperor will yield by reason 
of the French blows, or be obliged as well as exas¬ 
perated to persevere indefinitely in the contest. 
A considerable booty—merchandise, fruit, and 
stores of every description—^belonging to Muley, 
was found by the captors on the island at Mogador. 
The Debats announces to-day, semi-officially, that 
the government remains of the same , mind since 
the victories; no acquisition of territory is medi¬ 
tated ; it acknowledges that Great Britain has a 
much larger stake in the Morocco question than 
France ever had in the Chinese ; and consequently 
better title to interfere, and. prescribe limitations. 
The Opposition editors call this truckling to the 
British cabinet, and accuse the French ministry of 
haying interpolated into Prince de Joinville’s de¬ 
spatch from Tangiers several phrases meant to reas¬ 
sure the British. It is confidently affirmed that Gen. 
Athalin, the confidential aid-de-camp of Louis Phi¬ 
lippe, is the bearer to London of a reasonable solu¬ 
tion of the Tahiti problem. My inference from all 
that has passed and passes would be that neither 
the Tahiti nor the Morocco question will produce 
a rupture. The Legitimist journals dwell on the 
deficiency of the Moors in discipline and artillery, 
in order to show that the victory of Bugeaud, with 
such means as he had, was certain, inevitable. 
The National says : “If the Emperor of Morocco 
or Abd-el-Kader had beaten the French forces, all 
Algeria would have risen against us incontinently.” 

The treaty of commerce and navigation between 
Great Britain and Hanover, in which the Stade 
duties are modified, deserves attention at Wash¬ 
ington. The London Morning Chronicle says of 
it:— 

“ British commerce passing up the Elbe will 
hereafter be placed in a much more favorable posi¬ 
tion, though not in that which it ought to occupy, 
while the concessions to Hanover exhibit how 
hard a bargain has been driven by the government 
of a little kingdom, once our petted dependency, 
and which, to say the least of it, owes as much to 
Britain as Britain does to it. The face of the 
treaty shows the higgling which preceded it. 
Every article in it bristles with ‘ reciprocity’ and 
‘equivalent;’ and Hanover is repeatedly warned 
that Britain will only continue the privileges it ac¬ 
cords, so long, and no longer, as Hanover adheres 
to her bargain. So far, however, it is something 
to have our commerce, passing up the Elbe, deliv¬ 
ered from the inquisitorial and vexatious regula¬ 
tions of the existing Stade system, as is secured 
by the sixth article of the treaty, which also pro¬ 
vides that certain important articles of British pro¬ 
duce and manufactures there enumerated, are only 
to pay two thirds of the duties specified in the new 
lark.” 
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We have bright and temperate weather; the 
vintage is now expected to be satisfactory ill quan¬ 
tity and quality. In the afternoon of the 29th in¬ 
stant I happened to get a full, distinct view of 
Louis Philippe, at Versailles ; he appeared to me 
to retain his best health and spirits. 


From the Examiner. 

THE MIRACLE. 

It took three attorneys half-an-hour to convince 
Mr. O’Connell that the judgment on him was re¬ 
versed. One of the attorneys kissed him, and not¬ 
withstanding even the kiss of an attorney—a 
thing, we believe, rarely given, as it could not very 
well be put down in the bill, (to kissing our client, 
so and so,) Mr. O’Connell remained incredulous. 
He knew, indeed, that the news must be true or 
the attorneys could not be there to tell it, but he 
could not believe it because the attorneys told it. 
It was enough to make anything untrue to have 
three attorneys agreeing in asserting it, and one 
embracing and kissing in a manner to call Judas 
to mind. 


“ When the account came to me of the decision 
in our favor, though the attorneys rushed into my 
presence, and one of them did me the honor of 
embracing me, still notxcithstanding that kiss, and 
the words that accompanied it, and with the full 
knowledge that it was so or the attorneys w^ould 
not be there, yet for a full half-hour afterwards 1 
did not believe it.” 

The three attorneys had to convince Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell that there were three honest lawyers in the 
House of Lords; a most surprising fact, vouched 
for by the most suspicious of all human testimony. 

Mr. O’Connell does not hesitate to declare the 
thing a miracle, referable to the prayers of the 
Catholic Church. 


“ Yes, I repeat it is not the work of man. It is 
a blessing bestowed by Providence on the faithful 
people of Ireland. (Hear, and cheers.) There 
is no superstition in r^resenting it as the gift of 
Providence; no submission in lowing before the 
throne of God and accepting it as His act. I 
would not introduce such a topic here if it were 
contrary to the principles or doctrine of any reli¬ 
gious sect represented here. But it is not. It is 
the doctrine of the Protestant church, as well as 
of the Catholic church, that God interferes with 
the concerns of man. As Christians they all be¬ 
lieve that; and the book of Common Prayer con¬ 
tains, in every part, proofs that it is one of the 
tenets of Protestantism, for it contains prayers for 
heat in time of rain, and for other variations in the 
seasons, as well as for every temporal advantage. 
I cannot, therefore, hurt an individual prejudice 
by referring to this subject; and I would not do 
so, if it were possible that any such prejudice 
could exist. What I have been describing is 
clearly the doctrine of the Catholic church also. 
And let us recollect that millions of the faithful 
people of Ireland had lifted op their hands to God 
—that the priests of God offered up the holy sacri¬ 
fice of the mass—that the holy secluded Sisters 
of Charity united their prayers with those of the 
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priests at the altars. Tlie Catholics of Enjjland 
joined with us on the occasion. The entire Cath¬ 
olic population of Belgium offered up similar 
prayers, and along the shores of the Rhine the 
same voice of supplication has been heard.” 

It is to be lamented, then, that the miracle did 
not take place a little earlier in the proceedings, 
and manifest itself in the fairness of the jury list, 
the temper of the attorney-general, or the impar¬ 
tiality of the judges. In such case there would 
have been no “ vinegar cruet on two legs” pen¬ 
ning challenges in court; no Mr. Justice Crampton 
“squeezing up his face as if to strike the travers¬ 
ers with terror at his lion aspect;” and no penny¬ 
weight chief justice charging the jury against 

the other side.” And certainly the most won¬ 
derful miracle would have been a fairly-conducted 
prosecution of Irish liberals under a tory adminis¬ 
tration. 

The present miracle must bear the name of the 
miracle of the three honest lawyers. 

Voltaire being in a company amusing themselves 
with stories of robbers, and called on in turn for 
his tale, said, “ Once upon a time there was a 
farmer-general,” and there stopped. When called 
upon to proceed with his story, he said it was all 
told, all robbery being summed up in the fact that 
there was a farmer-general. 

And so, when Mr. O’Connell has to tell his tale 
of the miracle of justice, it will all be narrated in 
the words, “ Once on a time there were three 
honest lawyers.” 

Had Lord Abinger lived the miracle would have 
been marred by a full counterpoise for the three 
honest lawyers. 


The World. —Sweeping the political telescope 
over the horizon abroad, we find nothing very 
striking for description; although there is move¬ 
ment in all quarters—a storm either subsiding or 
brewing. France and Morocco lie upon their arms, 
reposing, but not reconciled. Spain is reconciled 
to her African ally; but is now busied with s»)me 
revolutionary murmurs at home. Italy trembles 
at the stifled sound of resurrection. In Egypt, 
Mehemet Ali has used the panic caused by his 
mad escapade, to make his ministers confess some 
delinquency in their rule, and in penance to mulct 
themselves for the benefit of his treasury. British 
India has no war upon her hands, but only a mu¬ 
tiny, and the distant sounds of barbarian contest in 
her slumbering ear. China is threatened with 
more intrusive negotiations, American and French ; 
like boys who have seen one of their number rob 
an orchard, the American and Frenchman will 
noisily step in too, even at the risk of spoiling the 
sport for all. Fiscal differences have set the gov¬ 
ernor and people of Eastern Australia by the ears. 
All this is matter that little concerns us in England 
at present; but it promises to make incidents for 
the journals some day.— Speetator, Sept. 7. 

A letter from Darmstadt, dated 2d September, 
in the Ober Post Amts Zeilujig^ describes a striking 
method newly invented for the cure of pectoral 
complaints— 


I “The surgical operations of Dr. Von Herff at 
present attract great interest here. These opera¬ 
tions have in several instances effected a decided 
cure in cases of tubercular pulmonary consump¬ 
tion— pithisis tuberculosa. The seat of the ulcera¬ 
tion having been ascertained by means of the 
stethoscope, the matter is discharged outwardly 
by an incision being made in the cavity of the 
breast, penetrating the lungs. The cure is finally 
effected by medicine injected into the wound by a 
syringe. We have hitherto refrained from making 
known these operations, as we wished to await the 
results ; but we are now enabled to affirm with 
confidence, that in several instances the operations 
have obtained the most complete success, and in 
no case have been attended by any danger to life. 
We hope that Dr. A^on Herff, after an extended 
series of experiments, will make the observations 
deduced from them the subject of a philosophic 
inquiry.” 

We observe it stated in a Liverpool jonmal, 
that several vessels have left that port for the 
Western coast of Africa, with sealed instructions, 
to be opened in a certain latitude; and each car¬ 
rying an experienced practical chemist, furnished 
with tests for ascertaining the real qualities and 
composition of ores and salts. The destination of 
these vessels, probably the pioneers of a new 
traffic, is understood to lie between the 20Lh and 
30th degree of latitude on the Western coast; and 
their object, the discovery of certain suspected 
veins of copper, lead, iron, or gold, stated to exist 
about forty miles from the sea-coast, and in a rich 
and fertile country.— Morning Chronicle. 

The most respectable booksellers, grocers, 
chemists, milliners, and other shopkeepers, except¬ 
ing provision and refreshment-shops, have com¬ 
menced now to open at seven in the morning, and 
close their doors at eight every evening, excepting 
Saturday night, then one hour later. Arrange¬ 
ments are also being made to close at seven o’clock 
in the months of November, December, January, 
and February.— Standard, 

France. —After long denying the fact, the Paris 
papers admit that the Tahiti question between the 
French and English governments is settled. The 
Courricr Fran^'ais states, that 25,000 francs will 
be the amount of compensation offered to Mr. 
Pritchard for the outrage inflicted upon him by M. 
D’Aubigny. Captain Bruat has succeeded to the 
rank of Captaine de A^aisseau of the first class. 

The Municipal Council of Toulon have made 
great preparations to receive the Prince De Join- 
ville in triumph on his expected return to France; 
having voted 20,000 francs for the purpose, besides 
500 francs to be given to the widow of each sailor 
from Toulon killed at Tangier or Mogador. The 
prince is looked for in Paris about the 15th instant. 
There is a talk that he will be made Lord High 
Admiral of France ; a post first filled, in 1270, by 
Florent de A^arennes, and last borne by the Due 
D’Angouleme. 

The Moraine Chronicle mentions tokens of in¬ 
creasing the military force in Ireland—the “ erec¬ 
tion” of large guns at Cork, and the enlargement 
ofRock Barrack at Bally-shannon ; adding, “ Some 
regiments are daily expected, and the military 
force is to be increased beyond its amount during 
the state trials. Some detachments had been 
drafted off since that time, bat their places are to 
be supplied.” 
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From thd Morning Chr<micle. 

RETURNS EXHIBITING THE OCCUPATIONS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

The long-expected abstract of the answers and 
retunis obtained in 1841, relative to the occupa¬ 
tions of the people, has at length appeared, and a 
more important publication has rarely issued from 
the press. It places beyond the ])Ossibility of 
further doubt or cavil a mass of facts respecting 
the condition of the population, which must in no 
very long time settle the question of free trade. 
We can at present only advert briefly to one or 
two of the results which appear on the face of the 
returns. 

In the first place, it is ascertained that between 
the years 1831 and 1841 the amount of employ¬ 
ment afforded by the agriculture of Great Britain 
remained nearly stationary, notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in the population. The multi¬ 
tude of additional hands has been obliged to find 
work in other departments. The total male popu¬ 
lation of Great Britain, twenty years of age and 
upwards, was, in 1831,3,199,984; and in 1841, 
3,829,868, showing an increase in ten years of 
about 630,000 adult males. Hardly one of these 
additional men has been able to find employment 
in agriculture. The agricultural occupiers and 
laborers were, in 1831, 980,750, and in 1841, only 
961,585. Allowing here for a correction pointed | 
out by the enumerators, it still appears, that at i 
the end of the decennial period there was either | 
no increase, or a very small one, in the number of j 
adult males employed in agriculture. Look, how- j 
ever, to the numbers employed in commerce, trade, 
and manufactures. In 1831 they were 1,278,283, 
and in 1841 they amounted to 1,682,044, showing 
that those branches of industry had found employ¬ 
ment for more than 400,000 additional persons of 
the class before-mentioned. The preface to the 
abstract contains the following observations :— 

“ In columns 28 and 29 are given proportional 
tables of the two great classes of occupations, viz., 
agricultural and commercial ^or trade and manu¬ 
factures.) In the former are included all farmers, 
graziers, nurserymen, &c., together with the whole 
number of persons returned as agricultural labor¬ 
ers ; in the latter, all shopkeepers and manufac¬ 
turers, with those working under them; while 
from both classes are excluded those returned as 
domestic servants or general laborers, together 
with all professional persons. It wjll be seen, 
that for all England trade and manufacture in’- 
dudes rather more than double the numb^s induded 
under the head of agriculture, • • * 

“The altered proportion which the agricultural 
bears to the commercial classes for Great Britain, 
generally, will at first perhaps excite surprise. 
The proportions which the agricultural, the com¬ 
mercial, and the miscellaneous classes bore to each 
other, were, in 

Agricultural. Commercial. Miscellaneous. 

1811 35 44 21 

1821 33 46 21 

1831 28 42 30 

while they were respectively in 

1841 22 46 32 

“ It should be noticed that these comparative 
statements refer in the three first decennial periods 
to families, but upon the present occasion to indi¬ 
viduals. The latter mode gives a more accurate 
view of the amount of employment afibrded in each 
division of labor; but inasmuch as there are 
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rather more of the younger branches of a family 
employed in trade and manufactures than in agri¬ 
culture, it may have slightly augmented the diflfer- 
ence here exhibited. The other facts shown by 
these returns are, however, so much in accord¬ 
ance with these results as to confirm their accu- 
ra^.” 

Thus, the agricultural class comprises less than 
one-fourth of the people, and it is stationary ki 
point of numbers, while the other sections of the 
population are rapidly increasing from year to 
year. Can anything more clearly demonstrate the 
folly of legislation which checks the development 
of the only kind of industry which is found to be 
capable of expanding with the multiplication of 
laborers 1 Is this to go on forever ? The foun¬ 
dation of that vast system of manufactures and 
commerce by which so many millions are main¬ 
tained, is the interchange of manufactured goods 
for raw products. The great check upon our 
prosperity is the increasing difliculty of obtaining 
those raw' products. With respect to the essentiu 
article of food, we deliberately enhance the diffi¬ 
culty for the sake, professedly, of this agricultural 
class, which is every year losing some portion of 
its relative importance. Is it possible, when the 
numbers on the one side and on the other are now 
authoritatively stated, that this grievous injustice 
can be suffered to continue ? The injustice would, 
be palpable, even if all those engaged in agricul¬ 
ture could be said to benefit by what is called 
agricultural protection; but when we know that 
they, like every other class, are interested in 
having the chief article of consumption abundant, 
we can hardly use language strong enough to con¬ 
demn the nefarious policy which so openly sacri¬ 
fices the many to the few. 

The returns give what has probably never been 
given before, an accurate statement of the number 
of persons employed in various branches of manu¬ 
facture. Those employed in the cotton manufac¬ 
ture are classed thus :— 

Males, 20 years and upwards . . 138,112 

Ditto, under 20 . 69,171 

Females, 20 years and upwards . 104,470 

Ditto, under 20 . 75,909 


Total.. 377,662 

We extract also the total number engaged m 
each of the following manufactures :— 


Hose. 50,955 

Lace. 35,347 

Wool and Worsted. 167,296 

Silk. 83,773 

Flax and Linen.85,213 


The total number of persons engaged in tha 
manufacture of textile fabrics in Great Britain ia 
stated to be 800,246. 

Of those employed in mines, there are in 


Coal Mines . 
Copper ditto 
Lean ditto . 
Iron ditto 
Tin ditto 


118,233 

16,407 

11,419 

10,949 

6,101 


The total of persons employed in mines ia^ 
193,825. 

Of persons employed in the manufacture and 
working of metals, tnere are, besides the miners,, 
in 


Iron . 
Copper 
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EXTRACTS FROM EOTHEN, OR TRACES OF TRATRU 


Lead . 1,293 

Tin. 1,320 

There are croplored in 

Pottery nod Glass. 32,238 

G lores. 9,225 

En^oes and Machines .... 16,550 


In considering the nnmber of persons supported 
by any particular manufacture, it is to be remem¬ 
bered that the numbers given are of actual workers, 
and not of those who, as wives, children, &c., are 
supported by the labor of others. The total num¬ 
ber of persons whose occupations were ascertained 
in Great Britain, was 7,846,569, leaving 10,997,- 
065 as the “residue” of the population, which 
must be taken to consist of persons dependent on 
the former. Therefore to the number given under 
each employment we must add another number 
bearing to it the proportion of about 11 to 8, in 
order to ascertain the entire number of individuals 
whom that branch of industry supports. 

To estimate w’iih perfect correctness the value | 
of the conclusions contained in these returns, it 
would be desirable to advert to the plan upon 
which the information was collected, but this topic 
we must reserve for another occasion. 

A summary in the Times states :— 

For the metropolis the general summary gives 
as the total of population 1,873,676, of whom 
19,400 are paupers and beggars, 1,007,767 unac¬ 
counted for, 91,941 returned as of independent 
means. Some of the more striking returns for the 
metropolis are under the several beads—“ army,” 
‘8,043; “ aurist,” one; “author,” 163, of whom 
15 are ladies; “ barrister and conveyancer,” 1,437; 
**‘5001 and shoemaker,” 28,574 ; “clergyman,” 
:834 ; “ coffeehouse-keeper,” 708; ^‘courier,” 77, 
two of whom are women ; “ newspaper editor, 
•proprietor, and reporter,” 175 ; “ gardener,”4,785, 
•of whom 167 are women ; “ ice dealer,” 5 ; “ mid¬ 
wife,” 127; “ navy,” 1,023 ; “ nurse,” 4,687, of 
'whom 17 are males of twenty years and upwards, 
•two are males under twenty years; “oculist,” 
one; ‘^domestic servant,” 168,701 ; “tailor and 
breeches maker,” 23,517; “West India mer- 
.chant,” one. 

It appears that in Great Britain, on the night 
• of the 6th of June, 1841, 22,303 persons slept in 
ibams, tents, pits, and in the open air ; 5,016 per- 
.sons were travelling. The average number of 
inhabitants to 100 statute acres for England and 
Wales is 43; for Middlesex and Westmoreland, 
which are the counties of the highest and lowest 
averages, the numbers are 873 and 11 respectively. 
The average annual number of marriages for Eng¬ 
land and Wales to every 10,000 inhabitants is 78. 
'In Middlesex, which is the most marrying county, 
•it is 93 ; in Cumberland, which is least so, it is 
67. The average of births to every 10,000 for 
England and Wales is 319; of deaths, ^1 ; of 
inhabited houses, 1,850. It may be worth noticing 
that it is in the maritime counties we find the least 
comparative mortality. 

For Scotland, the total population is returned 
at 2,620,184, of whom 58,291 are described as of 
.independent means, and 17,799 as beggars, paup¬ 
ers, pensioners, and alms-people. These are 
,some of the principal results of these returns, 
which will amply reward examination, for they 
^teern with materials for deciding many questions 
4«f intense interest. 


EXTRACTS FROM EOTHEX, OR TRACES OF 
TRAVEL. 

The Magnitude of the Pvxamids. — I went to 
see and to explore the P 3 rramid 8 . Familiar to ose 
from the days of early childhood are the fomis of 
the Egyptian Pyramids ; and now, as I approached 
them from the banks of the Nile, I had no pnnt, 
no picture before me, and yet the old shapes were 
there : there was no change ; they were just as 1 
had always known them. I straightened myseif 
in my stirrups, and strived to persuade my onda- 
standing that this .was real Egypt, and that those 
angles which stood op between me and the West 
were of harder stuff, and more ancient, than the 
paper pyramids of the green portfolio. Yet it was 
not till I came to the base of the great Pyramid 
that reality began to weigh upon my mind. Strange 
to say, the bigness of the distinct blocks of stone 
was the first sign by which 1 attained to feel the 
immensity of the whole pile. W'hen I came, ind 
trod, and touched with my hands, and climbed, ia 
order that by climbing I might come to the top of 
one single stone, then, and almost suddenly, a cold 
sense and understanding of the Pyramid 'a enormity 
came down overcasting my brain. 

The Turkish Tongue. —^The structure of the 
language, especially in its more lengthy sentences, 
is very like to the Ijatin. The subject-matters are 
slowly and patiently enumerated, without disclos¬ 
ing the purpose of the speaker, until be reaches 
the end of his sentences, and then at last there 
comes the clenching word which gives a meaning 
and connexion to all that has gone before. If yos 
listen at all to speaking of this kind, your atten¬ 
tion, rather than be suffered to flag, must grow 
more and more lively as the phrase inarches on. 

Turkish Discourse and Dealing. —The Ch- 
manlees speak well. In countries civilized accord¬ 
ing to the late European plan, the work of trying lo 
persuade tribunals is almost all performed by a set 
of men, the great body of whom very seldom do 
I anything else ; but in Turkey, this division of 
labor has never talcen place, and every man is his 
I own advocate. The importance of the rhetorical 
I art is immense; for a bad speech may endanger 
the property of the speaker, as well as the soles 
of his feet and the free enjoyment of his throat 
I So it results that most of the Turks whom one 
sees have a lawyerlike habit of speaking connect¬ 
edly and at length. The treaties continually 
going on is the bazaar for the buying and selling 
of the merest trifles are carried on by speechifying 
rather than by mere colloquies; and the etemu 
uncertainty as to the market-value of things in 
constant sale, gives room for endless discussion. 
The seller is forever demanding a price immensely 
beyond that for which he sells at last, and so oo- 
casions unspeakable disgust to many Englishmen, 
who cannot see why an honest de^er should ask 
more for his goods than he will really take: the 
truth is, however, that an ordinary tradesman of 
Constantinople has no other way of finding out tbs 
fair market-value of his property. The diffculty 
under which he labors ia easily shown by compar¬ 
ing the mechanism of the commercial system is 
Turkey with that of our own country. In Eng¬ 
land, or in any other great mercantile country, tte 
bulk of the things which are bought and sold gom 
through the hands of a wholesale dealer; a^ it 
is be who biggies and bargains with an entire na- 
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tion of pordiasers by entering into treaty with re¬ 
tail sellers. The labor of making a few large 
contracts is sufficient to give a clue for finding the 
fair market-value of the things sold throughout 
the country; but in Turkey, from the primitive 
habits of the people, and partly from the absence of 
great capital and great credit, the importing mer¬ 
chant, the warehouseman, the wholesale dealer, 
the retail dealer, and the shopman, are all one per¬ 
son. Old Moostapha, or Abdallah, or Hadgi Mo- 
hamed, waddles up from the water’s edge with a 
small packet of merchandise, which he has bought 
out of a Greek brigantine ; and when at last he 
has reached his nook in the bazaar, he puts his 
aoiAs before the counter, and himself upon it—then, 
laying fire to his tchibouque, he “sits in perma¬ 
nence,’^ and patiently waits to obtain “ the best 
price that can be got in an open market.” This 
IS his fair right as a seller; but he has no means 
of finding out what that best price is, except by 
actual experiment. He cannot know the intensity 
of the demand, or the abundance of the supply, 
otherwise than by the offers which may be made 
for his little bundle of goods: so he begins by 
asking a perfectly hopeless price, and thence de¬ 
scends the ladder until he meets a purchaser. 

Jews at Smyrna.— The Jews of Smyrna are 
poor; and, having little merchandise of their own 
to dispose of, they are sadly importunate in offer¬ 
ing their services as intermediaries : their trouble¬ 
some conduct has led to the custom of beating them 
in the open streets. It is usual for Europeans to 
carry long sticks with them for the express pur¬ 
pose of keeping off the chosen people. I always 
felt ashamed to strike the poor fellows myself; 
Init I confess to the amusement with which I wit¬ 
nessed the observance of this custom by other peo¬ 
ple. The Jew seldom got hurt much, for he was 
always expecting the blow, and was ready to re¬ 
cede from it the moment it came; one could not 
help being rather gratified at seeing him bound 
away so nimbly with his long robes floating out in 
the air, and then again wheel round, and return 
with freph importunities. 

Approach to the Dbad Sea. —went on, and 
came near to those waters of Death : they stretch 
deeply into the Southern desert; and before me, 
and all around as far away as the eye could follow, 
blank hills piled high over hills, pale, yellow, and 
naked, walled up in her tomb forever, the dead and 
damned Gomorrah. There was no fly that hum¬ 
med in the forbidden air; but, instead, a deep 
stillness; no grass grew from the earth, no weed 
peered through the void sand ; but in mockery of 
all life, there were trees borne down by Jordan in 
some ancient flood, and these, grotesquely planted 
upon the forlorn shore, spread out their grim skel¬ 
eton arms, all scorched and charred to blackness 
by the heats of the long silent years. 

Swimming in the Dead Sea.— I bathed in the 
Dead Sea. The ground covered by the water 
sloped so gradually, that I was not only forced to 
“ sneak in,” but to walk through the water nearly 
a quarter of a mile before I could get out of my 
depth. When at last I was able to attempt a dive, 
the salts held in solution made my eyes smart so 
sharply, that the pain which I thus suffered, ac¬ 
ceding to the weakness occasioned by want of 
food, made me giddy and faint for some moments; 
but I soon grew better. I knew beforehand the 
impossibility of sinking in this buoyant water; 


but I was surprised to find that I could not swim 
at my accustomed pace; my legs and feet were 
lified so high and dry out of the lake, that my 
stroke was baffled, and 1 found myself kicking 
against the thin air instead of the dense fluid upon 
which I was swimming. The water is perfectly 
bright and clear; its taste detestable. After fin¬ 
ishing my attempts at swimming and diving, I 
took some time in regaining the shore ; and before 
I began to dress, I found that the sun had already 
evaporated the water which clung to me, and that 
my skin was thickly incrusted with sulphate of 
magnesia. 


SURVEY OF THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC. 

This is a report of a survey undertaken at the 
instance of a wealthy Mexican gentleman, Don 
Josd de Garay, for the purpose of determining the 
expediency of establishing a communication be¬ 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The pro¬ 
ject of connecting the two oceans is by no means 
new. It originated with Christopher Columbus— 
was thought of by the renowned Hernando Cortes 
—has been discussed by the Spanish government 
at intervals with seeming earnestness, and in 1814 
was actually authorized to be carried into effect. 
Nothing, however, appears to have been done, nor 
did the Mexican government, after the establish 
ment of the independence, give its attention to 
the enterprise. Nevertheless, private merchants, 
aware of the vast commercial importance of short¬ 
ening the distance between the Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific, have frequently meditated the cutting a canal 
across the isthmus of Panama ; but the distraction 
of political contests in Southern America has, to 
this moment, cliecked the realization of the scheme. 
At length, in 1842, the Mexican government gave 
to Don Garay the privilege of opening a communi¬ 
cation over the isthmus of Tehuantepec, and as a 
remuneration awarded him the right of toll for 
fifty, the proprietorship of the waste lands for 
thirty miles on either side of the line of communir 
cation, and the establishment of colonies within 
fifty leagues of both sides of the line, together with 
other rights and privileges. Thus encour^ed, 
Don Jos^ de Qaray formed a scientific commission 
and dispatched it upon an exploratory tour. The 
result of its labors forms the subject of the present 
volume, and may be thus briefly stated. It pre¬ 
mises that though the distances across the isthmus 
of Panama, and of Nicaragua, are less than that 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, the practica¬ 
bility of the work is in an inverse ratio to the short¬ 
ness of the distance. It is “ apparently impossible 
at Panama—^attended with immense difficulties at 
Nicaragua, and practicable and easy at Tehuan¬ 
tepec.” Dismissing the two former projects, 
therefore, the report proceeds thus in regard to the 
latter — 

“ The greater part of the distance which sepa¬ 
rates the two seas in the isthmus of Tehuantepec 
is occupied on the south by the lagoons and exten¬ 
sive plains, and on the north by the course of the 
Coatzacoalcos, so that the principal works to be 
executed would be comprized between latitude 10 
dg. 36 min. and 17 dg. 3 min. north, including a 
space less than 50 kilometres in extent, wherein 
no excavation whatever exceeding the usual limits 
would be required . 

“ As the object of our undertaking is a division 
canal, it was essential to convey to the point of 
I division a requisite quantity of waters. Those of 
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the river Chicapa and its confluents, husbanded 
with care, would alone have sufficed, but desirous 
of being prepared for the contingency of an extra¬ 
ordinary drought, we have sought out the means 
of obtaining an increase, and have so far succeeded 
in our object as not only to acquire the necessary 
body of water to feed the canal, but even a surplus 
quantity, which may be employed in increasing the 
currents of the rivers which it may be considered 
advisable to render navigable. 

“ Our canal might have an excellent port at each 
of its extremities, and the materials for construc¬ 
tion cannot be more abundant, superior in quality, 
or better distributed. A climate remarkable for its 
•alubrity favors also the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
and the departments of which it forms a part num¬ 
ber a population of seven hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. 

“ The admirable fertility of the soil and the 
abundance of cattle and resources of all descriptions 
would enable the ves-sels to renew their provisions 
at easy prices at the isthmus ; therefore they might 
devote a greater portion of their hold to the storing 
of merchandize. 

“ Besides these purely local advantages, the 
lathmus of Tehuantepec offers over those of Nica¬ 
ragua and Panama others of a more general nature 
for navigation, affording to vessels proceeding from 
Europe or the United States, which from their 
destination have not to descend to more meridional 
latitudes, a communication more direct and through 
a more genial climate. On their return, vessels 
navigating the Pacific are now’ obliged to seek a 
northern latitude in order to escape the influence 
of the trade winds, and for these also the course 
through the isthmus of Tehuantepec would be 
much less circuitous. Lastly, the fresh but not 
dangerous north and north-easterly winds are com¬ 
mon to the whole of the American isthmus, but 
Tehuantepec is not subject to the protracted calms 
which at some seasons of the year paralyze navi¬ 
gation at Panama.’* 

The cost of this undertaking is estimated at 
85,000,000f. as thus :— 

Cost of 150 locks at 200,000 francs, 30,000,000 

“ 80 kilometres of the canal at 

475,000 francs, 38,000,000 

“ 25 kilometres of trench at 10 

francs per cubic metre, 10,000,000 

“ 5 kilometres of trench at 15f. 3,000,000 

Regulation of the Coatzacoalcos, lakes, 

and Boca barra, 4,000,000 

Total cost, - - francs 85,000,000 


From the Gcatloman’a Magazine. 

The Tree Lifter ; or a New Method of Transplant¬ 
ing Forest-trees. By Colonel George Green¬ 
wood. 

We have read this treatise with great interest 
and satisfaction, both as regards the practical ob¬ 
servations and advice, and the physiological reason¬ 
ings and deductions. We must, however, observe 
that the system recommended by the author for 
transplanting trees of size with balls of earth can 
only apply to certain soils, and we presume that 
his experiments were made in clay ; but, as w^e 
cannot in our sands retain a particle of earth on 
the roots, we are oblig(3d to have recourse to the 
only other system which can be successful, and 
with great care and labor endeavor to trace out the i 


remotest fibres and small roots, and follow them op 
till w'e arrive at the stem of the tree : in this way 
we have never failed. When, however, the nature 
of the soil will allow’, we still should recommend 
the old plan, of uniting a ball, with as many roots 
as can be conveniently preserved: this w as the 
plan adopted w’ith great success at Dropmore and 
at the Earl of Harrington’s, who has moved (per¬ 
haps is now moving) trees of one to three hundred 
years old, with the most remarkable success. We 
scarcely remember a single tree, of all his “ ancient 
yewsf that has failed; and thus bis seat, which 
but ten years ago was comparatively on a naked 
area of ground, is now embow ered in the “ immor¬ 
tal umbrage” of venerable cedars and yews, and 
other evergreens; while two thousand Deodora 
cedars, and an avenue of Araucarias, will give ia 
a few years such a character to Elvaston as no 
other place in England possesses. We do not 
take notice of the author’s theory of trees not de¬ 
riving food or absorbing from the spongioles or 
extremities of the roots, as we perceive it has been 
remarked on in the Gardener's Chronicle. As 
regards the season for transplanting trees, the 
author’s remarks (p. 61) are well worthy atten¬ 
tion, and of their justness we have no doubt. We 
have ourselves removed trees with success in the 
summer months; and we recollect that the large 
limes and other trees which were brought by Louis 
the Fourteenth, to form his garden at Marly, were 
all removed in the summer, and, for the roost part, 
successfully. On the injury done by the roots of 
trees to masonry, the author says, in “ Greece, 
Italy, and through the East,” roots are the great 
dilapidators of the ruins of antiquity; he might 
have recollected that the Romans had a law against 
planting the fig-tree within a certain distance of 
buildings, on account of the injury done by it. 

At p. 95 the author has given the marvellous 
measurements of some Finns Lambertiana on the 
Columbia, of which the only part we hesitate at 
believing to be correct is, that, when the trees 
were only 15 feet diameter near the ground, they 
were 13 feet diameter at the height of 25(J feet; if 
so, they did not assume the form of cones; and 
^ how much higher did they grow? for they could 
not terminate in that abrupt and truncated manner. 
The Finns Douglassii^ if taken on Mr. Douglas 
statement, as to its girth and height, will prcKluce 
near 400 loads of timber! while a large English 
oak will not bring 10! ! but these are not the 
largest trees in the w’orld, as they are exceeded by 
the Taxodium Distichwn of Mexico, which are 
supposed to be the oldest trees on the face of the 
earth, and for an account of which we refer to 
Humboldt. As great pains and most praiseworthy 
have been taken by different writers to assist the 
planter, by recommending the best methods of 
transplanting large trees, so that men may see 
around them a well-grown forest of their own crea¬ 
tion, we think the present author’s hints as regards 
shelter and sheltered positions to be equal in value. 
Seldom a space of 5 or 10 years passes without 
some park in England or Ireland being denuded of 
its vencralde and magnificent canopy of verdure by 
the effect of sudden and terrific storms ; only a few 
years since, in this manner. Lord Petre’s park at 
Brentwood suffered mUch injury by the uprooting 
of trees that had been there for centuries; and in 
Ireland we believe the ravage done in this way by 
the elements has been still more destructive. 
There is another point which we think might he 
more fully recommended in works of this kind, wa 
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mean the good effect of (oppressing in promoting 
the growth of trees : if it is worth while to be at 
the expense of removing large trees, it is of equal 
Talue to give rapidity to the growth by manuring 
the surface of the ground ; this we have done, and 
now practise with eminent success. As regards 
the author's observation (p. 104) on the Arauca¬ 
rias at Dropraore, we shall observe that the largest 
in England, all of which we have seen, are the 
following, given in the order they stand recipro¬ 
cally for size 1. At Kew; 2. two at Dropmore ; 
S. Lady Rolles, at Bicton; 4. Princess nursery, 
at Exeter, in the specimen garden; 5. then come 
those at Mr. Baker's, at Bay ford bury ; and one at 
Lord Harrington’s, at Elvaston. We cannot close 
this little work without again expressing our thanks 
to the author for it; and we hope that it will be 
the precursor of others on the same important 
au^ect. 

P. 16. *• He who expects that a diminished root 
will support an undiminished head will be disap¬ 
pointed : this is the fundamental principle of trans- 

S lanting.” True, and so we have found; but it is 
irectly opposed to the principle of Sir Henry 
Stuart, and to his practice, for he never touches 
the head of any transplanted tree. The large 
transplanted evergreen trees at Lord Harrington’s, 
we believe, are never pruned or touched with the 
knife. 

P. 31. The author’s objection to Liebig, that, 
according to his hypothesis, “ if trees are cut down 
at midsummer till the fall of the leaf, the heads 
would remain alive and the roots immediately die,” 
does not appear to us satisfactory ; for the cutting 
down the tree and separating it from the root would 
atop the circulation of sap, which we presume ne¬ 
cessary for the vitality of the plant; nor do we see 
why, on the same reasoning, “ the roots should 
immediately die.” On this subject we may remark 
immediately, that the root of the silver fir, when 
the tree is cut down, having the power to grow and 
increase in size annually, is so curious a fact as led 
Mr. Knight to say, “ that a tree might do without 
leaves.'^ 

P. 32. The author observes—“ I think it possi¬ 
ble that engrafting trees on stocks of minor growth 
may incline them to fruit instead of growth, on the 
same principle as ringing branches, or tying liga¬ 
tures round them, does. In each case the natural 
supply of sap is diminished.” What the author 
considers possible has been carried into effect on 
more than one species of trees. Mr. A. Knight 
grafted the sweet chesnut on itself, for the purpose 
of procuring fruit; and the consequence was, as 
we can testify, who had several of these trees, that 
when a few feet high they were loaded with fruit 
of remarkable size. We believe the same experi¬ 
ment has been tried on the walnut. 

P. 33. “ With the e.xcepii >n of the parts of the 
shoot of the current year, no other part of a tree 
makes any upward progress.” This observation 
may be true, but it is in direct opposition to the 
authority of Gilbert While, w ho relates the fact of 
his objHirving the regular annual elevation of a tree 
(and he watched it, we think, over the line of the 
roof of a building) independent of its yearly shoot. 

P. 75. We also much doubt the theory of inju¬ 
rious excretions for the roots of trees ; nor do we 
believe it necessary to explain the phenomena at¬ 
tributed to it. 

P. 83. On the subject of the injury trees receive 
from the force of winds in open situations, as near 
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the sea, we have no doubt but that the author ia 
right in the causes he states,—the violence of the 
wind destroying the tender annual shoot. On our 
coast no trees stand the ** buffeting of the storm ” 
so well as the sycamore and the white poplar; 
but, if we had the opportunity given, we should 
try the Norway maple (Acer Platanoides,) which 
we have heard is found on the rocky shores of 
Norway. 

P. 95. With regard to the magnitude of some 
foreign trees, we may observe that no American 
trees attain their natural size in England, probably 
from deficient^ in soil, certainly from the alteration 
of climate. The Deciduous Cypress is always a 
small tree with us, so is the Tulip tree ; and how 
much like a shrub is the white cedar ! Yet a botanist 
who has travelled all through the two Americas 
assures us that the white cedars of North America 
are of gigantic growth, and in fact are the largest 
trees he had ever seen. Our pale and languid 
summers do not act with sufficient force and vigor 
on the elements of growth. "With regard to the 
I new gigantic pines from California, &c., they will 
I never attain any large growth here, or, if they do, 
will be blown down, as all the pine trees are in 
Guernsey, after they attain a certain height. We 
have heard from an intelligent traveller that the 
localities where the great Douglas pines grow in 
California, are deluged by watery tempests from 
the Pacific, so that the trees are sometimes as it 
were in a lake, and the whole soil and climate 
quite different from the comparative mildness and 
tenwerance of our own. 

P. 97. “ If there is an exception to this rule, it 
is the Italian pine.” What is the Italian pine? 
Our late esteemed friend Mr. Loudon told us, that 
the fiat-headed pine of Italy was not the stone pine, 
(Pinus Pinea,) but the pinaster ; if planted singly, 
both these trees will have lateral branches, and, 
the stone pine especially, will grow like a large 
bush. We may remark (in passing) that of all 
evergreen trees, the stone pine bears best the 
smoke of towns, and seems hardly affected by it. 

P. 102. The author says, “ The Deodora cedar 
attains the largest growth of all trees :” this is far 
from correct, we never heard of any that girted 
more than 30 feet, which is not equal to the size 
of some of the few old cedars now left at Lebanon. 
As to its growth ** being twice as quick as tliat of 
the common cedar,” we do not know the point 
correctly, but our Lebanon cedars, watched for 
years by us, make their annual shoots from a foot 
to 15 inches. One great superiority the Himalaya 
cedar (or Beloq tree) possesses, is in the durable 
nature of its wood, which is said to be almost im¬ 
perishable, while the wood of the Lebanon cedar 
is worth but little. With regard to the Araucaria, 
we understand that it is a very ugly tree when it 
attains a large size. The only park where we 
have found it planted out among the common forest 
trees, is at Lord Guildford’s, at Waldershare, in 
Kent. 

P. 102. As regards protecting single trees in 
parks from the ravages of cattle, we think the best, 
the cheapest, the most durable, and the most pic¬ 
turesque, is that used at Lord Talbot's at Inges- 
trie, where large slabs of stone or rock are thrown 
around all the thorns and other trees, so that no 
animal can approach to rub the stem, and they are 
so irregularly placed together as to have a pleas¬ 
ing effect. 
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From the Examiner. 

WILLIAM THOM. 

Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand-loom Weaver. 

William Thom, of Inverury. Smith and 

Elder, &c. &c. 

In these Rhymes and Recollections the recollec¬ 
tions are of the most importance. The rhymes 
are to be read with interest and not withont admi¬ 
ration ; there being an earnest truth in them which 
shapes itself into words of beauty ; a cry of real 
suffering which has broken into song. But what 
for its own sake the world has first to attend to, is 
the fact of the suffering. 

This is told in Mr. Thom’s recollections; with 
what unaffectedness and strong natural feeling, 
the reader will shortly judge. It is no small 
share in the end and aim of the present little 
work,” it is said in the preface, “ to impart to one 
portion of the community a glimpse of what is 
sometimes going on in another; and even if only 
that is accomplished, some good service is done.” 
Nay, it is the best service done; and we wish 
to help to do it. In the more active sympathy of 
each with all, we see the only chance of happier 
and safer days for every ” portion of the com¬ 
munity.” 

William Thom was a weaver employed in the 
village of Newtyle, near Cupar Angus, some few 
years since, when a sudden manufacturing distress 
in Dundee silenced, in less than a week, upwards 
of six thousand looms. He was reduced to a pit¬ 
tance of five shillings a week ; himself, his wife, 
and four children. 

It had been a stiff winter and unkindly spring, 
but it passed away, as other winters and springs 
must do. I will not expatiate on six human lives 
subsisted on five shillings weekly—on babies pre¬ 
maturely thoughtful—on comely faces withering— 
on defending youth and too quickly declining 
age. These things are perhaps too often talked of. 
Let me describe but one morning of modified star¬ 
vation at Newtyle and then pass on. 

“ Imagine a cold spring forenoon. It is eleven 
o’clock, but our little dwelling shows none of the 
signs of that time of day. The four children are 
still asleep. There is a bed cover hung before the 
window, to keep all within as much like night as 
possible; and the mother sits beside the beds of 
her children, to lull them back to sleep whenever 
any show an inclination to awake. For this there 
is a cause, for our weekly five shillings have not 
come as expected, and the only food in the house 
consists of a handful of oatmeal saved from the 
supper of last night. Our fuel is also exhausted. 
My wife and I were conversing in sunken whispers 
about making an attempt to cook the handful of 
meal, when the youngest child awoke oeyond the 
mother’s power to hush it again to sleep, and then 
fell a whimpering, and finally broke out in a steady 
scream, which, of course, rendered it impossible 
any longer to keep the rest in a state of uncon¬ 
sciousness. Face after face sprung up, each with 
one consent exclaiming, ‘ Oh, mother, mother, 
gie me a piece!’ How weak a word is sorrow to 
apply to the feelings of myself and wife during 
the remainder of that dreary forenoon!” 


The limit of endurance seemed to have come. 
He went to Dundee and pawned ” a last and most 
valued relic of other days ;” purchasing with the 
pawnbroker’s ten shillings what is called a ** pack” 
of saleable matters to be carried by bis wife, and 
some small merchandise of second-hand books for 
himself. So furnished they left their miserable 
dwelling with four weary and fretful children; 
tramping the more miserable wayside for three 
days in the face of sour east winds and rain, and 
meeting only with human beings forlorn and starv¬ 
ing as themselves, till the weakness of the poor 
mother and children brought them to a pause. 
**Jean was sorely exhausted, bearing an infant 
constantly at the breast, and often carrying the 
youngest boy also who had fairly broken down.” 
It was the night of the third day, and there seem¬ 
ed no resource but to lie down and perish, when a 
large farm-house came in view, and the father hur¬ 
ried down from the road to implore shelter. The 
comfortable housekeeper refused it. “ What! in 
the storm! in the night! Iiet pity not be believ¬ 
ed.” It is indeed difficult to believe, when we read 
such statements as these. 


“ I pleaded with her the infancy of my family, 
the lateness of the night, and their utter unfitness 
to proceed—that we sought nothing but shelter— 
—that the meanest shed would be a blessing. 
Heaven’s mercy was never more earnestly pleaded 
for than was a night’s lodging by me on that 
occasion ; but * No, no, no,’ was the unvarying 
answer to all my entreaties. 

“ I returned to my family. They had kept 
closer together, and all, except the mother, were 
fast asleep. ‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what keepit 
yet’ inquired the trembling woman ; ‘I’m dootfu’ 
o’ Jeanie,’ she added; * bna she waesome like! 
Let’s in frae the cauld.’—‘We’ve nae way to 
gang, lass,’ said I, ‘ whate’er come o’ us. Yon 
folk winna hae us.’ Few more words passed. I 
drew her mantle over the wet and chilled sleepers, 
and sat down beside them. My head throbbed 
with pain, and for a time became the tenement of 
thoughts I would not now reveal. They partook 
less of sorrow than of indignation, and it seemed 
to me that this same world w'as a thing very much 
to be hated ; and on the whole, the sooner that one 
like me could get out of it, the better for its sake 
and mine own. I felt myself, as it were, shut out 
from mankind—enclosed—prisoned in misery—no 
outlook—none! My miserable wife and little 
ones, who alone cared for me—what would I not 
have done for their sakes at that hour! Here let 
me speak out—and be heard, loo, while I tell it— 
that the world docs not at all times know how un¬ 
safely it sits—when despair has loosed honor’e last 
hold upon the heart—when transcendent wretch¬ 
edness lays weeping Reason in the dust—when 
every unsympathizing onlooker is deemed an 
enemy—who then can limit the consequences! 
For my own part, I confess that, ever since that 
dreadful night, I can never hear of an extraordi¬ 
nary criminal, without the wish to pierce through 
the mere judicial view of his career, under w^hicb, 
I am persuaded, there would often be found to 
exist an unseen impulse—a chain, with one end 
fixed in Nature holiest ground, that drew him on 
to his destiny.” 
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The wretched roan scrawled a note by the 
** gloaroin* light*’ and carried it to a ** stately man¬ 
sion hard by.” But ”the servant had been 
ordered to take in no such notes, and he could not 
break through the rule.” On return to his per¬ 
ishing family he found a serving-man standing by 
them and giving what assistance he could. It 
is always so;” he says; “but for the poor, the 
poorer would perish.”* This good fellow helped 
them to a common farm-house.^ 

“The servants were not yet in bed; and we 
were permitted a short time to warm ourselves at 
the bothy fire. During this interval the infant 
seemed to revive ; it fastened heartily to the breast, 
and soon fell asleep. We were next led to an 
out-house. A man stood by with a lantern, while, 
with straw and blankets, we made a pretty fair 
bed. In less than half an hour, the whole slept 
sweetly in their dark and almost roofless dormi¬ 
tory. I think it must have been between three 
and four o’clock when Jean wakened me. Oh, 
that scream!—I think I can hear it now. The 
other children, startled from sleep, joined in fright¬ 
ful wail over their dead sister. Our poor Jeanie 
had, unobserved by us, sunk during the night un¬ 
der the effects of the exposure of the preceding 
evening, following, as it did, a long course of 
hardship, too great to be borne by a young frame. 
Such a visitation could only be sustained by one 
hardened to misery and wearied of existence. I 
sat awhile and looked on them; comfort I had 
none to give—none to take; I spake not—what 
could be said—words? Oh, no ! the worst is over 
when words can serve us. And yet it is not just 
when the wound is given that pain is felt. How 
comes it, I wonder, that minor evils will affect 
even to agony, while paramount sorrow overdoes 
itself, and stands in stultified calmness ? Strange 
to say, on first becoming aware of the bereavement 
of that terrible night, 1 sat for some minutes gaz¬ 
ing upwards at the fluttering and wheeling move¬ 
ments of a party of swallows, our fellow-lodgers, 
which had been disturbed by our unearthly outcry. 
After a while, I proceeded to awaken the people 
in the house, who entered at once into our feel¬ 
ings, and did everything which Christian kindness 
could dictate as proper to be done on the occasion. 
A numerous and respectable parly of neighbors 
assembled that day to assist at the funeral. an 
obscure corner of Kinnaird churchyard lies our 
favorite, liule Jeanie.” 

We cannot conceive a more affecting relation 
than that. Every word carries with it tlie assur¬ 
ance of simple unexaggerated truth. 

In a breaker of stones on the road this appalling 
misery found its next patron and assuager. He 
bought a book for fivepence halfpenny, and would 
have bought a flute which poor Thom was pos- 
aessed of. But the stone breaker’s earnestness 
reminded Thom of the uses of this flute, and, like 
Goldsmith, he was able to beg his way by the 
help of it into better times, until, at the town of 
Inverury, he settled down once more to his loom. 
He had thus struggled back into decent means of 

♦ The poor man alone, 

When he hears the poor groan, 

Of his morsel a morsci will give. 

Well-a-day!—H oloboft. 


existence, when his wife died. ** Jean, the mo¬ 
ther of my family, partner of my wanderings, 
unmurmuring sharer in all my diflSculties, left us 
as the last cold cloud was passing.” It seems to 
have been this sorrow that stung the poor fellow 
into song. He afterwards described his loss in 
sending to a friend some verses he had written 
on it. 


“ Enclosed is one piece written about two years 
ago, my wife lately before having died in childbed. 
At the time of her decease, although our dwelling 
was at Inverury, my place of employment was in 
a village nine miles distant, whence 1 came once a 
fortnight, to enjoy the ineflfable couthieness that 
swims around * ane’s ain fireside,’ and is nowhere 
else to be found. For many months, we knew 
comfort and happiness—our daughter Betsey, 
about ten years of age, was in country service, 
two boys younger still, kept at home with their 
mother. The last Sabbath we ever met, Jean 
spoke calmly and earnestly of matters connected 
with our little home and family—bade me remain 
a day or two with them yet, as she felt a forebod¬ 
ing that the approaching event would be too much 
for her enfeebled constitution. It was so. She 
died two days thereafter. On returning from the 
kirkyard, I shut up our desolate dwelling, and 
never more owned it as a home. We were but ss 
strangers in the village, so the elder boy and I put 
over that night in a common tramp house. A 
neighbor undertook to keep the other little fellow, 
but he, somehow, slipped away unobserved, and 
was found fast asleep at the door of our tenantless 
home. Next morning, having secured a bparding- 
house for him, (the youngest,) I took the road to 
resume labor at the usual place—poor, soft-hearted 
Willie by my side—a trifle of sad thinking within, 
and the dowie mists of Benachie right before me. 
We travelled off our road some miles to the glen 
where Betsy was * herdin.’ Poor Bet knew 
nothing of what had happened at Inverury. Her 
mother had visited her three weeks before—^had 
promised to return with some wearables, for win¬ 
ter was setting in fast and bitterly. The day and 
very hour we approached her bleak residence that 
was their trysted time. She saw us as we stood on 
the knowe hesitating—ran towards us—‘ O whaur 
is my mither ? foo is nae she here? Speak, father? 
speak, Willie !’ Poetry, indeed ! Poetry, I fear, 
has little to do with moments like these. Oh, no! 
When the bewildering gush has passed away, and 
a kind of grey light has settled on the ruin, one may 
then number the drops as they fall, but the cisterns 
of sorrow echo not when full—hence my idealized 
address to Willie was written long after the event 
that gave it existence. With feelings more tran¬ 
quil, and condition every way better, it came 
thus— 


The ae dark spot in this loveless world, 

That spot maun ever be, Willie, 

Whaur she sat an’ dauted yer bonnie brown hair, 
An’ hthely looket to me, Willie; 

An’ oh! my heart owned a’ the power 
Of your mither’s gifted e‘e, Willie. 


There’s now nae blink at our slacken’d hearth,. 
Nor kindred breathing there, Willie; 

But cauld and still our hame of death, 

Wi’ its darkness evermair, Willie; 

For she who lived in our love, is canld^ 

An’ her grave the stranger’s lair, Willie. 
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The sleepless nicht, the dowie dawn, 

A’ stormy tho’ it be, Willie, 

Ye ’ll buckle ye in yer weet wee plaid, 

An’ wander awa wi’ me, Willie j 
Yer lonesome sister little kens 
Sic tidings we hae to gie, Willie. 

The promised day, the trysted hour. 

She’ll strain her watchlu’ e’e, Willie; 

Seeking that mither’s look of love. 

She ne’er again maun see, Willie; 

Kiss aye the tear frae her whitening cheek. 

An’ speak a w^hile for me, Willie. 

Look kindly, kindly w'hen ye meet. 

But speak nae of the dead, Willie; 

An’ when yer heart would gar you greet. 

Aye turn awa yer head, Willie; 

That waesome look ye look to me 
Would gar her young heart bleed, Willie. 

Whan e’er she names a mither’s name. 

An’ sairly presseth thee, Willie, ^ 

0 tell her of a happy hame 
Far, far o’er earth an’ sea, Willie; 

An’ ane that waits to welcome them— 

Her hameless bairns an’ me, Willie. 

These are simple, earnest lines, with a manly 
pathos in them. “ Shepherd’s pipes, Arcadian 
strains, and fabled tortures quaint and tame,” this 
poor man has as hardly earned the right to laugh 
at, as the great Burns himself: and only of what 
he knows and feels he tells us in his verse. 

Something he had sent to an Aberdeen paper, 
attracted the notice of a benevolent Scotchman, 
Mr. Gordon, who sent the writer five pounds. It 
arrived opportunely—distress having come again 
to the loom—” on a cold, cold winter day, when 
we sat alone, my little ones and I, looking on the 
last meal procurable by honorable means.” Mr. 
Gordon afterwards put some questions to the 
humble poet, a few of which, with their answers, 
the reader will thank us for extracting. 

” ‘ What xoas you bred to V Bom in Aberdeen, 
the son of a widow unable to keep me at home 
idle, I was, when ten years of age, placed in a 
public factory, where I served an imprenticeship 
of four years, at the end of which, I entered an¬ 
other great weaving establishment, ‘ Gordon, Baron 
& Co.,’ where I continued seventeen years. During 
my apprenticeship, I had picked up a little reading 
and writing. Afterwards, set about studying 
Latin—went so far, but was fairly defeated through 
want of time, &c.—^having the while to support 
my mother, who was getting frail. However, 1 
continued to gather something of arithmetic and 
music, both of which I have mastered so far as to 
render further progress easy did I see it requisite. 
I play the German flute tolerably in general sub¬ 
jects, but in my native melodies, lively or pathetic, 
to fexo will I lay it down. I have every Scotch 
song that is worth singing ; and, though my vocal 
capability is somewhat limited, I can convey a 
pretty fair idea of what a Scotch song ought to be. 

“ So much for ^acquirements.' You next ask 
my * age and state of health V 1 am forty-two — 
my health not robust but evenly; a lameness of 
one leg occasioned by my being, when in infancy, 
crushed under the wheel of a carriage. This unfits 
me for work requiring extra personal strength ; 
and, indeed, it is mostly owing to little mechanical 
appliances of my own contriving, that I am enabled 


to subject the more laborious parts of my caning* 
to the limits of my very stinted bodily power. 

” ‘ The number and age of my family V Three: 
Elizabeth, aged ten and a-hif years, William 
eight, and James five. My wife died in childbed, 
last November ; my girl does the best she can by 
way of housekeeper; the boys are at school. I 
cannot spare the lassie, so she gets a lesson at 
home. 

” ‘ Description of my dwelling V I occupy two 
trim little garrets in a house belonging to Sir 
Robert Elphinstone, lately built on the market 
stance of Inverury. We have everything required 
in our humble way—perhaps our blankets pressed 
a little too lightly during the late severe winter, 
but then we crept closer together—that is gone— 
’tis summer now, and we are hopeful that next 
winter will bring better things. ‘ Means of Living V 
—employed, seven or eight months yearly, in 
customary weaving—that is, a country weaver who 
wants a journeyman sends for me. 1 assist in 
making bedding, shirting and other household 
stuffs. When his customers are served, I am dis¬ 
charged ; and so ends the season. During that 
time, I earn from ten to twelve shillings a week, 
pay the master generally four shillings for my 
‘ keep,’ and remit the rest to my family. In this 
way, we moved on happy enough. Ambition, or 
something like it, would, now and then, whisper 
me into discontent. But now, bow blest would I 
deem myself, had I my beloved partner again, and 
the same difficulties to retrace. I eke out the 
blank portions of the season by going into a factory. 
Here, the young and vigorous only can exceed six 
shillings weekly. This alone is my period of 
privation ; however, it is wonderful how nicely we 
get on. A little job now and then, in the musical 
way, puts all right again. 

” I had nearly forgot that yon ask me whether 
I possess ‘ Good common senses as well as poetical 
ability V Well, really, sir, I cannot say—^most 
people erect their own standard in that matter, and, 
generally, award to themselves a pretty fair share ; 
and few are found grumbling with the distribution. 
I have looked, as closely as my degree permitted, 
upon man ; his ways and his wishes; and I have 
tasted, in my own experience, some of life's bitter^ 
est tastings ; hence 1 have obtained some shrewd 
glimpses of what calls common sense into action, 
and what follows the action wherein common sense 
has no share.” 

This was three years ago. We cannot very 
well trace his subsequent history. He seems to 
have been brought to London by his kindhearted 
patron, but for no very intelligible reason. He is 
now at his loom, again, in Scotland, and, we fear, 
again neighbored by distress. ” Amid the giant 
waves of monopoly,” he says, at the close of bis 
recollections, ” the solitary loom is fast sinking. 
Thus must the lyre, like a hencoop, be thrown on 
the wrecking waters, to float its owner ashore.” 
A desperate venture : but let us say of the little 
volume, since it has momentous service of this kind 
to discharge, that the reader, who can spare so 
many pence for so many rhymes, will do well to 
spare them in this instance. Mr. Thom is not a 
prodigy, but he is a true man ; and any hand that 
helps to lift him up, will strengthen and honor 
itself in the doing it.. 
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when he heard—for as a Scotchman, of course, he 
has heard—of the multiplied miseries of the unas¬ 
sisted poet. But to proceed : Thom seeks shelter 
at a “ comfortable-looking steading,” but is denied 
the hospitality of an out-house and straw. 

returned to my family. They had crept closer 
together, and all, except the mother, were fast asleep. 
‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what keepit ye?’ inquired the 
trembling woman, ‘ I’m dootfu’ o’ Jeanie,’ she added j 
‘ isna she waesome Uke ? Let’s in frae the cauld. 
<We’ve nae way to gang, lass,’ said I, ‘whate’er 
come o’ us. Yon folk winna hae us.’ Few more 
words passed. I drew her mantle over the wet and 
chilled sleepers, and sat down beside them. My head 
throbbed with pain, and for a time became the tene¬ 
ment of thoughts I would not now reveal. They 
partook less of sorrow than of indignation, and it 
seemed to me that this same world was a thing very 
much to be haled ; and, on the whole, the sooner that 
one like me could get out of it, the belter for its sake 
and mine own. I felt myself, as it were, shut out 
from mankind—enclosed—prisoned in misery—no 
outlook—none! My miserable wife and little ones, 
who alone cared for me—what w'ould I not have done 
for their sakes at that hour! Here let me speak out 
—and be heard, too, while I tell it,—that the world 
does not at all times know how unsafely it sits— 
when Despair has loosed Honor’s last hold upon the 
heart—when transcendent w'letchedness lays w'eep- 
ing Reason in the dust—when every unsympathizing 
on-looker is deemed an enemy—who then can limit 
the consequences? For my own part, I confess that, 
ever since that dreadful night, I can never hear of an 
extraordinary criminal, without the wish to pierce 
through the mere judicial view of his career, under 
whichj I am persuaded, there would often be found 
to exist an unseen impulse—a chain, wMth one end 
fixed in Nature’s holiest ground, that drew him on to 
his destiny.” 

He is no common man who writes thus. 
However, to finish this terrible narrative. The 
wretched family obtain admittance about eleven 
o’clock at the farm-house of John Cooper, West 
Town, of Kinnaird, and were led to an out¬ 
house. 

“ In less than half-an-hour, the whole slept sweetly 
in their dark and almost roofless dormitory. I think 
it must have been between three and four o’clock 
when Jean wakened me. Oh, that scream!—I think 
I can hear it now. The other children, startled from 
sleep, joined in frightful wail over their dead sister. 
Our poor Jeanie had, unobserved by us, sunk during 
the night under the eflectsof the exposure of the pre¬ 
ceding evening, following, as it did, a long course of 
hardship, too great to be borne by a young frame.” 

The child is buried—the family wander on. 
One night they arrive at a lodging-house at Meth- 
ven. Thom is required to pay sixpence for the 
accommodation ; the rule of the house being pay¬ 
ment before the parties “tak’ aflf their shoon.” 
This demand induces Thom to^ave recourse to 
his flute. He leaves the lodging with his wife:— 

“ ‘ A quarter of an hour longer,’ said I, ‘ and it 
will be darker; let us walk out a bit.’ The sun hf^ 
been down a good while, and the gloamin’ was lovely. 
In spite of everything, I felt a momentary reprieve. 
I dipped my dry flute in a little burn and began to 
play. It rang swTeily amongst the trees. I moved 
on and on, still playing, and still facing the town. 
‘The flowers of the forest’ brought me before the 
house lately mentioned. My music raised one win¬ 
dow after another.” 

His music touched tlie hearts and pockets of the 
Methven folk. 


“ There was enough to encourage farther perse¬ 
verance ; but I felt, after all, that I had begun too 
late in life ever to acquire that ‘ ease and grace * in¬ 
dispensable to him who would successfully ‘carry 
the gaberlunzie on.’ I felt I must forego it, at least 
in a downright street capacity.” 

After a time, trade revived a little—^he got tired 
of “this beggar’s work”—and settled at In- 
verury:— 

“ Nine months after our settlement here,” he says, 
‘ She died—Jean, the mother of my family, partner 
of my wanderings, the unmurmuring sharer in all my 
difliculties—left us, too, just as the last cloud was 
passing, ere the outbreak of a brighter day. The 
cloud passed, but the warmth that followed lost half 
its value to me, she being no partner therein.” 

In 1841, Thom sent a ^em. The Blind Botf^s 
Pranks^ signed “ By a Serf,” to the Aberd^ 
Herald. The simple beauty of this poem attracted 
the attention of Mr. Gordon, of Knockespock, one 
of those men of true heart who wait not until 
genius shall become churchyard clay, ere they can 
feel for its past agonies. This gentleman became 
the fast friend of Thom, and has stood by him 
until the present time. Thom is now at his loom 
at Inverury. “ Alas! for the loom though,” he 
says, “ amid the giant waves of monopoly, the 
solitary loom is fast sinking. Thus must the lyre 
like a hen-coop be thrown on the wrecking waters, 
to float its owner ashore!” 

We have no space to quote any of Thom’s 
poems. They possess great natural grace and 
tenderness; though their dialect will prevent their 
popularity on this side of the Tw'eed. For which 
good reason, Thom more especially belongs to 
Scotland ; it is the more her duty to foster him. 

Be it understood, that in the above we have 
made no discovery. Two years ago the narrative 
was published in Scotland; nay, it adorned the 
pages of Chambers'* Journal —a work pecuiiarljr 
addressed to Scotch sympathies,—and ivbat hae 
Scotland up to this time done for Thom ? Why, 
in the words of a correspondent, “ Scotland, with 
but few exceptions, has felt proud and sorry, and 
has given a return of nil!” 

But the time is not yet come. In some eigbt- 
and-forty years, perhaps, there may be a Thom 
Festival. A descendant of Errol’s Earl—of the 
family whose carriage made a hopeless cripple of 
the poet—^roay honor the solemnity with hie 
presidentship; a Professor—some Jupiter from 
the great Saturn—^may discourse 

“ Like that large utterance of the early gods! ”— 

and all be jubilee and gladness. Then may the 
weaver’s house at Invertyle be visited-WAen may 
the roadside where the mother watched her dying 
infant be deemed consecrated ground—the flute on 
which the poet played for meals and shelter, a 
priceless relic! Wait eight-and-forty years, Wil¬ 
liam Thom, and such glory shall be yours. For 
the present, starve, it is cheaper—thinks eco¬ 
nomic Scotland^—to give bays to the dead, than 
bread to the living. 

It has been insinuated that— viva voce —we 
called the Burns Festival, a “ hollow humbug.” 
We have no recollection that such a phrase ever 
escaped us. If, however, Scotland continues to 
neglect the weaver of Inverury, we shall no longer 
doubt the hollowness of the late festival, as a 
national demonstration. Add every Scotch coronet 
to that of Eglintoun—let Professor Wilson- 


“Was that thunder?” 
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No: we can name Professor Wilson, and the 
heavens still be tranquil! Let Professor Wilson, 
we say, utter the eloquence of all Olympus,— 
why, even then, with Thom neglected, we would 
most unhesitatingly pronounce the words attributed 
to us, and in the very teeth of Scotland groan, 
^ Hollow Humbug ! ” 

But no, Scotland will do otherwise ; she will be 
genial, generous towards the weaver of Inverury. 
She will sympathize with his wants, she will be 
proud of his genius. Yes, in the case of William 
Thom a miracle will be worked; for he will find 
that he “can gather figs of Thistles.” 


A French “ Model Farm” in Africa.—^T he 
French, having possessed themselves of Algiers, 
have in the most praiseworthy manner set about 
cultivating the soil. . This is nothing but right— 
the proper payment of a debt due to dear, ill-used 
mother earth. Having committed a hundred 
razzias (a new word in the rich vocabulary of 
military glory) upon the Moors, having burnt 
their crops, destroyed their villages, and carried 
away everything that could bo made into rations, 
they have now turned farmers themselves, in the 
sincerity of their compunction determining to eat 
of the fruits of their own labor—the fruits of 
pillage having become scarce and so uncertain. 
To follow out this noble intention, numbers of 
model farm-houses have been constructed in 
France, and shipped for Algeria. We give a cor¬ 
rect sketch of one of these abodes of rustic peace 
and happiness, and are furthermore enabled to lay 
before the reader the translation of a letter, sent 
by a cultivator of the soil to his kindred in France. 
It is valuable, as showing that whatever the diffi¬ 
culties of the farming interest may be in England, 
they are, nevertheless, not to be compared to the 
agricultural struggle in Africa. 

Aug, 25, 1844, Mon Repos, Algiers, 
Mt dear Parents, 

Your kind letter, strange to say, found me alive. 
You ask me to send you an account of our Model 
Farm. I inclose a picture of it, by which you will 
see the happy security we dwell in. The farm is 
surrounded by a stockade, and we mount not less 
than fifty fortv-two pounders; these are constantly 
double loaded with grape of the very best vintage. 
Thus, our guns bear upon our fields, if nothing 
else does. Indeed, everything about us may be 
nid to be shooting, except the crops. Still I do 
not despair. Two months ago we ploughed two 
hundred Arabs into a field of four acres, and find 
they are coming up very nicely in turnips. For 
agricultural glory, there is nothing like bone- 
dust. 

Indeed, it is amazing to see how glory blesses 
. us in this country. We feed the Gallic cock upon 
small-shot; and, strange to say, the hens lay 
nothing but bullets. Indeed, such is the vigilance 
of the Arabs, that we are compelled to stand to 
our guns at milking lime, and feed the pigs with 
fixed bayonets. We are, however, exercising the 
milkmaids in platoon firing, and trust they are 
quite able to take the field with the cows, now 
that the guns, which they are to carry, have been 
provided ns. 

We yesterday held a court-martial on the senti¬ 
nel who mounted guard at the duck's house; a 
party of the enemy having scaled the wall at 
night, and carried off our only brood of ducklings. 


The drake and duck were found with their throats 
cut. Were there ever such barbarous villains as 
these Arabs ? The sentinel was shot this morn¬ 
ing at six, with all the honors. Although the 
villains stole our ducks, they fortunately missed 
the onions ; I say fortunately, for they might have 
found, at least, a rope apiece. 

We are, however, preparing for a grand opera¬ 
tion. We have deposited an immense quantity of 
gunpowder under the dunghill. We purpose to 
appear off our guard—shall suffer the enemy to 
scale our stockade, plant their banners on our 
dunghill, and then—as they think, in the moment 
of victory—blow them to atoms! Thus may true 
glory be obtained, like mushrooms, even from a 
dunghill! 

You will, from the above, judge of the charm¬ 
ing excitement of our country life ; of the delight¬ 
ful employment of cultivating beet-root and laurels 
in the same field. You will- 

-But I am called away. Our shepherd has 

just returned without his nose and ears. Our two 
sheep are carried off! We hasten to make a sortie 
to avenge the honor of outraged France! Vive la 
gloirCf vive la France, jusqu'tlt la mort! 

Alexis Bonhommk, Pig-Adjutant. 

P. S. The villains are conquered—^but we have 
[lost our Goose-master General (Monsieur Jacotot,) 

I who, you may inform his relatives, will be irre* 
vooably bound in Morocco.—Punc/i. 


SONG OF THE SPORTSMAN. 

Hurrah for the cover! Hurrah for the field! 

Let others to study their faculties yield. 

Or their minds to professions or business apply; 
No emplojrment, no mental resources have 1. 

I Hurrah! 

I’m completely wrapt up in my dogs and my gun, 
And exist for no purpose or object but one 
To bag as much game in a day as I can: 
Occupation enough, I should say, for a man. 

' Hurrah! 

Oh! talk not to me of the comforts of home, 

I prefer with my good double-barrel to roam : 
With his Juno, and Carlo, and Brush by his side, 
Little recks the true sportsman of children or bride. 

Hurrah! 


All your tea-parties, dances and stuff, I detest. 
When I come home at night what I wish for is rest; 
Hang your harps, and pianos, and fiddlededee! 
The crack of my Manton’s the music for me. 

Hurrah! 


On the beauties of Nature your mufi& may dilate. 
For my part I never attend to their prate; 
Altogether intent upon beating the ground, 

I care not a straw for the prospect around. 

Hurrah! 


Copse, turnips, and stubble all day let me tread, 
No thought but of sport ever ent’iipg my head : 
Then homeward, at evening, to supper repair; 
And when I’ve had that, go to sleep in my chair. 

Hurrah! 

Punch. 
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LETTER FROM SATAN MONTGOMERY TO PUNCH. 

Punch, —^You have behaved like an impetigi¬ 
nous’ scroyle !* Like those inquinate,® crass scio¬ 
lists^ who, envious of my moral celsitude,® carry 
their nugacit 3 r® to the height of creating symposical- 
ly’ the facund® words which my polymathic* ge¬ 
nius uses with uberty’® to abligate” the tongues of 
the weetless I’’* Punch, you have crassly parodied 
my own pet words, as though they were tan- 
grams.’* I wull not coacervate’* reproaches—I 
would obduce’* a veil over the atramental’® ingrati¬ 
tude which has champfered” even my undiscerpti- 
ble'* heart. I am silent on the fbscilhalion’* which 
my coadjudvancy^ must have given you when I 
offered to become your fautor^’ and admincle.’® 

I will not speak of the lippitude,*'® the ablepsy,*^ 
you have shown in exacerbating me—one whose 
genius you should have approached with mental 
discalceation.** So 1 tell you. Punch, syncophi- 
cally,'^ and without supervacaneous^ words, no¬ 
thing will render ignoscible*® your conduct to me. 
I warn you that I would vellicate® your nose, if 
I thought that any moral diathrosis*® could be 
thereby performed—if I thought that I should not 
impignorate*’ my reputation by such a digtadia- 
tion.^ 

Go ! tachygraphic® scroyle* ! band with your 
crass, inquinate* fautors*’—draw oblectation® from 
the thought, if you can, of having synachronically® 
lost the existimation® of the greatest poet since 
Milton, and drawn upon your head this letter, 
which will drive you to Walker, and send you to 
sleep over it. 

Knowledge is power, and power is mercy—so 
I wish you no worse than that it may prove an 
eternal hypnotic.® 

Satan Montgomery. 

English words to be found in Walker’s Diction- 

ary. 

^ ImpetiginouSy scaly. * Scroylc, wretch. * Inqui- 
natc, corrupt. * Scialist, imperfectly knowing. ® Cchi- 
tude, height. • NugacUy, trifling. Symposicalh^ re- 1 
lating to merry-maKing. Facund^ eloquent. ® Fo1y~ 
mo/AfC, knowing many arts. liberty^ abundance. 

Abligaie, tie up. ^ Heedless, unknowing. ** Tangram, 
cant word. ConcervaJe, heap up. O^Jf/wee, draw over, 
t® Atramental, inky, Champtr.red^ furrowed, Un- 

disccrpUble, unfrangible. FoscUlntion, comfort. Co- 
o</7UPancy, help, i^aii/or, countenancer. ^ Admin cl e, 
help. Uppitiide, blearness of eye. Ablepsy, blind¬ 
ness. DU'calcealion, act of taking off shoes. ^ Syn- 
cophically, with contraction of words. ^7 Supcmaraiic- 
oits, superfluous. >8 Ignoscible, capable of being pardon¬ 
ed. 2 # Vcllicate, twitch. Dudh Tosis, an ojieration 

whereby crooked limbs are straightened. 3* Jmpignoralc, 
pawn, forfeit. ^ Dlirtadi(Uion,con\\)nt. ^ Tadnjsrraphic, 
fast writing. 3^ O^/cc/a/ion, pleasure. ^ SynackronicaU 
ly, at the same time. * Existimation, opinion. 87 Hyp¬ 
notic, opiate. 


The journals of Aix la Chappelle, Cologne, and 
Augsburg, and the German Universal Gazette, 
and also several other German journals, all concur 
in stating that it is a custom in the Provinc-e of 
Silesia for the forest-keepers to shoot such poach¬ 
ers as they find in flagrante delicto, and burn their 
bodies. The statement as to this unparalleled 
atrocity is confirmed by the Silesia, piibli.shed at 
Leignitz, the c^ipital of the principality, and sub¬ 
jected to the censorship. This journal stales that 
during the last winter, on one domain in Silesia, 
more than ten poachers were sacrificed in this 
manner. 


LORD NON-CONTENT. 

LyndhuT $ t . —Contkjct or Now-CoffTENT? 
Brougham.—Ou ! Non-Contknt, of cofrasa. 

Oh ! no, I say; don’t mention it, 

’T is really too absurd ; 

I donH admit a single thing; 

I won’t believe a word. 

From all that noble lords have said, 

In toto I dissent; 

Why, doesn’t everybody know 
I’m always “ Non-Content?” 

They tell me 1 ’m an obstinate, 
Impracticable man; 

I’m open to conviction—^but 
Convince me if you can. 

I blame your views, deny your facts, 
Dispute your argument; 

Then why the question put to me! 

Of course I’m “ Non-Content.” 

Content, indeed! I never was. 

From childhood’s dawn till now; 

^ And I should greatly like to see 
The statement 1 ’d allow. 

To differ only I ’ll agree; 

On that 1 ’m firmly bent. 

I am, 1 will, I must, I shall, 

Be always ” Non-Content.”— Punch,, 


The Name of a Prince. —Our contemporary, 
the Court Journal, lately put forth a very beauti¬ 
fully written article on the probable name of the 
last new prince. The rake of recollection had 
been poetically plunged into the garden of history, 
or, to drop all metaphor, the writer had hooked up 
one or two leading events in Hume and Smollett, 
upon which he had hung the glorious conclu¬ 
sion that the public would be electrified if the 
prince were to be called Alfred. Now if electrify^ 
ing the public is to be the grand object in selecting 
a name for a prince, we should suggest that the 
public would be much less electrified by his being 
called Alfred, than if he were to be christened 
Ebenezer Samuel James Timothy Benjamin. 
Such a name as that would be what might be 
termed, figuratively—a stunner to the entire na¬ 
tion.— Punch, 

Accident to the Liberator. —When all the 
preparations were made to liberate O’Coonell, it 
was discovered to be impossible for the martyr to 
quit the prison by the same door that he entered 
it. The truth is, he had become so enormously 
fat, in consequence of the culinary presents of a 
grateful people, that another opening had to be 
made in the walls before he could wend his way to 
Merrion-square. This circumstance is not gene¬ 
rally known ; but those who recollect—and who 
does not?—our portrait of O’Connell in his captiv¬ 
ity, cannot for a moment doubt it.— Punch, 

An Alderman Wanted. —The ward of Bil¬ 
lingsgate will want an alderman. May we beg to 
recommend a certain law lord, whose peculiar 
knowledge of the language of the district renders 
him singularly worthy of the gown. 

Early Hours. —The movement for the early 
closing of ail places of trade is gaining strength. 
That two or three publishers may be shut up very 
early, the author of I'he Great Metropolis has re¬ 
solved to write books for them.—iHtitM. 
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LOYB IN SEASON. 


Prom Punch. 

LOVE IN REASON. 

PROM A WIDOWER TO A WIDOW^ WITH AN OFFER 
OF MARRIAGE. 

My Dear Madam, —^Your kind looks and cor¬ 
dial words have accompanied me all the way home, 
and—the truth is, 1 w rite this before going to bed, 
I shall sleep the more soundly for having the mat¬ 
ter off my mind. It is true, we have met but 
once ; but w'e are both of us at that rational point 
of life, when people know the most value of time ; 
and as all ceremony is but an idle waste of exist¬ 
ence, I beg herewith to offer you ray hand, and, 
with it, though 1 have been married before, an en¬ 
tire heart. There are hearts, madam, allow me to 
say, all the better for keeping ; they become mel¬ 
lower, and more worth a w'oman’s acceptance than 
the crude, unripe things, too frequently gathered— 
as children gather green fruit—to the discomfort 
of those who obtain them. I have been mar¬ 
ried to one wife, and know enough of the happi¬ 
ness of wedlock to wish it to be continued in an¬ 
other. The best compliment I can pay to the dear 
creature now in heaven is to seek another dear 
creature here on earth. She was a woman of ad¬ 
mirable judgment; and her portrait—it hangs 
over my chimney piece—smiles down upon me as I 
write. She seems to know my thoughts and to ap¬ 
prove of them. I said, madam, she was a woman 
of excellent judgment. 

My means are tolerably good ; more than suffi¬ 
cient for iny widowed state. Of the truth of this, 
your solicitor shall have the most satisfactory proof. 
1 have also heard—casually heard—that fortune 
has not, my dear madam, been blind to yoor de¬ 
serts, and has awarded more than enough to keep 
the wolf from the door. I rejoice at this: for 
whatever might be my disappointment, I would not 
entail upon you the inconvenience of marriage unac¬ 
companied by an agreeable competence. What is 
enough for one—it has been said—is enough for 
two. But this is the ignorance of Cupid, who 
never could learn figures. Now Hymen—as you 
must know, dear madam—is a better arithmeti¬ 
cian ; taught as he is by butcher and baker. Love 
in a cottage is pretty enough for girls and boys ; 
but men and women like a larger mansion, with 
coach-house and stabling. 

You may urge against me that I have incum¬ 
brances. By no means. My daughter having 
married a beggar, has ceased to have any natural 
claim upon me. If 1 am civil to her, it is solely 
from a certain weakness of heart that I cannot 
wholly conquer : and something too, moreover, to 
keep up appearances with a meddling world. I 
have told her that she is never to expect a far¬ 
thing from me, and I should despise myself not to 
be a man of my word. 

I have, too, a son ; but when I tell you that I 
have once paid his debts, incurred in his wild mi¬ 
nority, you will allow that except my blossing, 
and, at times, my paternal advice, he can expect 
nothing more. I know the duties of a father, and 
will never satisfy the cravings of a profligate. 
Nevertheless, he is my own son; and w'hatever 
may be his need my blessing and my counsel he 
shall never want. 

My health, madam, has ever been excellent. I 
have worn like nick. I have heard of such things 
as nerves, but believe it my fate to have been bom 
without any such weaknesses. I speak thus 
plainly of essentials, as you and 1, madam, are 
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now too wise to think consumption pretty—to tie 
ourselves to ill-health, believing it vastly interest¬ 
ing. I can ride forty miles a day, and take a hedge 
with any fellow of five-and-lwenty. I say, I 
speak of these things, that you may know me as I 
am. Moreover, I assure you I eat with my own 
teeth, and grow my own hair. Besides this, I am 
only two-and-fifty. 

What do you say, madam? As for vices, as I 
am an honest man, I do not think I can lay any to 
my charge. I may have ray human weaknesses— 
such, indeed, as 1 have touched upon above ; but, 
madam, it has ever been my study through 
life to be respectable. I have the handsomest 
pew in the church, and don’t owe any man a 
shilling. 

Well, my dear madam, it is getting late, and I 
must conclude. I hate to bo out of bed after elev¬ 
en—^it is now past twelve. Hence, you must per¬ 
ceive how very much I am interested in this 
business. In another ten minutes I shall be 
asleep, and dreaming of you. May I wake to 
find my dream—for I know what it will be—a 
reality! 

If OUT solicitors are mutually satisfied, will you 
name the day? I am superstitious about days— 
say then, say Thursday week, and believe me your 
devoted lover till death, 

Nicholas Blackthorn. 

P. S. May I see you to morrow ? 


the widow's answer. 

Sir, —Your favor of last night, has I own sur¬ 
prised me. What! after one meeting, and that at 
a card-party, to make such an offer ! Well to be 
sure, you men are strange creatures ! What, in¬ 
deed, could you have seen in my conduct to think 
I could look over such coldness? 

As for the rational point of life you speak of, I 
must confess I know not when that exactly occurs ; 
do you think it—at least with women—at two-and- 
thirty : or if not, may I beg to know what age 
you consider me 1 Perhaps, though, my early and 
irreparable loss may have brought a look of pre¬ 
mature age upon me. It is very possible—for what 
a man he was! 

As for what you say about hearts, sir, I know 
but little; I only know the one 1 have lost. 
If I did pluck it green, like the winter-apples 
in my store-room, it grew riper and nper in my 
care. 

You say your wife’s portrait smiled while you 
wrote. His dear miniature is now before me ; I 
think I see the tears starting through the ivory as 
I look upon the precious features. If he ever 
could have frowned, surely he would frown now 
to think—but I will not pursue the theme. 

As to your means, sir, I am happy to hear they 
are sufficient. Although I can by no possibility 
have an interest in them, nevertheless I myself too 
well know the blessings of competence not to 
congratulate you. True it is I know but little of 
the ways of money ; but am blessed in my solici¬ 
tors, Messrs. Grip and Nip, No. —, Furnivars 
Inn. 

You speak of your incumbrances; my husband 
dying, left me without a single one. That your 
daughter should have forgotten her duty, is an 
affliction. I am glad, however, to find that you 
know the true source of consolation, and refuse to 
lend yourself to her improvidence. Truly, indeed, 
do you aay it is a meddling world. / have found 
it so; as some of my lament huahand a poor 
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relations will answer for me. However, as I could 
not endure the sight of anything that reminded 
me of my dear lost treasure, 1 have left them for 
ever in Cornwall. It is now some months since 
they have ceased to distress me. 

Your son may mend. If you will allow me as 
a stranger to speak, I think you should still act 
with tenderness towards him. How very little 
would pay his passage to Australia! 

Health is, indeed, a treasure. 1 know it. Had 
I not had the robustness—pardon the word !—of a 
mountain nymph, I had never survived the dread¬ 
ful shock that cruel death has inflicted on me. 
As it was, it struck me down. But, as the 
poet says, “ the bulrush rises when the oak goes 
crash.” 

You are partial to hunting 1 It is a noble recre¬ 
ation. My departed lamb followed the hounds, 
and, as sportsmen say, would ride at anything. 
He once broke his collar bone; but with good 
nursing, we put him in the saddle again in a 
month. Ha! you should have seen him in bis 
scarlet coat! 

In this fleeting life, how small and vain are 
personal gifts compared to the treasures of the 
mind ! Still, if there is anything 1 admire, it 
is fine teeth. A wig, at least in a man, is detest¬ 
able. 

You say you are two-and-fifty. Well, I must 
say, you don't look that age. 

You speak plainly of vices, and say you have 
none. It would be ill manners in me, on so short 
—I may say, so very trivial—an acquaintance, to 
doubt you. Besides, it has been my faith—and 
what I have lost by it I hav n’t time to tell—to 
think well of everybody. Weaknesses we all 
have. One of mine is, a love of a pew. We 
think but very little of religion, when we forget 
proper hassocks. 

I have, however, delayed you too long; and in¬ 
deed, except for politeness’ sake, know not why I 
should have written at all. 

I therefore remain 

Your obedient Servant, 

Ruth Doubleknot. 

P. S. I shall be out all day to-morrow. At pres¬ 
ent—I say at present—I know of no engagement 
for the next day; no, not next day—the day after, 
for I hate a Thursday. 


To THE WOULD-BE GENTEEL. —^The termination 
of the season has enabled Punchy through exten¬ 
sive negotiations with the butlers and footmen of 
the nobility and gentry, to offer to his subscribers, 
on the most moderate terms, a large assortment of 
Aristocratic Visiting Cards. Any gentleman or 
lady, desirous of gaining credit for titled and 
fashionable acquaintance, will find this an eligi¬ 
ble opportunity for gratifying their pride or vanity. 
Physicians, surgeons, and other professional men, 
who may wish to appear to have a good connection, 
will also do well to avail themselves of it. Cheap 
De Veres, Montgomerys, Montagues, Mortimers, 
Melvilles, Ac., (a large stock,) at the smallest 
figure. At Pundi's Office, 194, Strand. 

N.B. Observe the Statue of Punch in the window. 

State of the Matrimonial Trade.—Lovers. 
—A large cargo of fine lively Lovers just landed, 
in prime condition. Dressed every day by Moses 
and Son, in the highest perfection, and sent to any 
part of town or country. Allowances to Widows, 
or to families having two or three daughters, ac- 
oeiding to the qomtitj taken.-^PuiicA. I 


THE IMPUDENCE OF STEAM. 

Over the billows and over the brine. 

Over the water to Palestine! 

Am I awak#, or do I dream 1 
Over the Ocean to Syria by steam ! 

My say is sooth, by this right hand ; 

A steamer brave 
Is on the wave, 

Bound, positively, for the Holy Land ! 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, and thou, 

Richard, lion-hearted King, 

Candidly inform us, now, 

Did you ever? 

No you never 

Could have fancied such a thing. 
Never such vociferations 
Enter’d your imaginations 
As the ensuing— 

“ Ease her, stop her !’* 

“Any gentleman for Joppa?” 

“ ’Mascus, ’Mascus?” “Ticket, please, sir.” 
“Tyre or Sidon ?” “ Stop her, ease her?” 

“Jerusalem,’lem! ’lem!”—^“Shur! Shut!” 
“ Do yon go on to Egypt, Sir?” 

“ Captain, is this the land of Pharaoh?” 

“ Now look alive there ! Who’s for Cairo?” 
“ Back her!” “ Stand clear, I say, old file!” 

“ What gent or lady’s for the Nile, 

Or Pyramids?” “Thebes! Thebes! Sir!” 
“ Steady !” 

“ Now where’s that party for Engedi?”— 
Pilgrims holy. Red Cross Knights, 

Had ye e'er the least idea, 

Even in your wildest flights, 

Of a steam trip to Judea? 

What next marvel Time will show, 

It is difficult to say, 

“ Buss,” perchance, to Jericho; 

“ Only sixpence all the way.” 

Cabs in Solyma may ply :— 

—’T is a not unlikely tale,— 

And from Dan the tourist hie 

Unto Beersheba by “ rail.”— Piauk. 


A NEW IRISH MELODY. 

{To an old Air, viz. “ Brian 
Daniel O’Connell’ d no mischief to brew, 

So he started Repeal just for something to do, 
And the watch-word like mad through Hibenia 
ran; 

“ Och! the rint is a mighty fine income,” says Dan. 

Daniel O’Connell found nothing would do 
But to keep up a regular hullabaloo, 

Till he found himself frying like fat in a pan; 

“ Faith, I’m thinking I’d like to be out on’t,” 
says Dan. 

Daniel O’Connell said rather too much. 

About blackguards, and tyrants, and Saseenadis, 
and such, 

Till the government shot up the turbulent man; 

“ Arrah ! here’s a gintale situation,” says Dan. 

Daniel O’Connell had friends to his back, 

So he got out of prison again in a crack; 

And he now is exactly just where he began, 

“ Arrah ! What in the worid will I do now!” 
•aja Dan.—Plmc/L 
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THB LATB IMPROVEMENTS IN STEAM NAVIGATION. 


From the Examiner. 

X Ltcture on the late Improvements in Steam Navi¬ 
gation and the Arts of Naval Warfare. With 
a brief Notice of Ericsson’s Caloric Engine. 
Delivered before the Boston Lyceum, by John 
O. Sargent. New York and l^ndon. Wiley 
and Putnam. 

Ericsson, an ensign in the Swedish army, and 
a man of remarkable mechanical genius, worked 
in London with Braithwaite nearly twenty years 
ago. Afler some admirable inventions, of which 
he did not enjoy the fruits, he submitted to the 
Board of Admiralty a steam-boat moved by the 
propeller instead of the paddle-wheel. It was 
tried on the Thames, and the admiralty were cor¬ 
dial and sympathizing, and thought it very inter¬ 
esting, and shook Ericsson by the hand with every 
kind of attention and respect. But they would 
have nothing to do with the invention. Ericsson 
took it to America, and the lively picture which 
opens Mr. Sargent’s Discourse tells us the result. 

“ Some five or six years ago I was a spectator 
of the departure of the Great Western from the 
port of New York, on her first transatlantic 
Toyage. The event excited universal interest. 
Quite a gala day was made on the occasion. 
When the hour of her departure approached, 
Castle Garden, and the battery, and the piers in 
the neighborhood, on the North and East Rivers, 
were crowded with their thousands of curious and 
anxious spectators. The numerous ships in the 
harbor displayed their national flags. Scores of 
sail-boats and row-boats were darting about among 
the large craft, with which the bay and rivers were 
alive. When this magnificent vessel started on 
her voyage, she was followed by a fleet of steam¬ 
boats laden with dense masses of human beings, 
while the floating streamers and gay music ani¬ 
mated a scene which is, at all times, one of sur¬ 
passing natural beauty. 

“ The Greta Western continued to come and go, 
with the regularity of the returning months, and 
her departure had, of course, ceased to be a sub¬ 
ject of much more interest than that of an ordi¬ 
nary London packet. 

“ On the 20th of October last, however, between 
two and three o’clock in the afternoon, the tide of 
life that was pouring down Broadway towards the 
Battery, indicated that some spectacle was antici¬ 
pated of similar interest with that which I have 
described. The Battery and the piers were again 
thronged with an expecting multitude. At her 
appointed hour the Great Western came ploughing 
her way down the East River, under circumstances 
which manifested more than ordinary effort. She 
was enveloped in clouds of steam, and of dense 
black smoke; her paddle-wheels were revolving 
with unusual velocity, leaving a white wake behind 
her, that seemed to cover half the river with foam : 
—and with her sails all set, she was evidently 
prepared to do her best in an anticipated race. As 
she passed the Battery she was greeted with three 
hearty cheers, and a fair field with no favor was 
all that she seemed to challenge, and the least that 
all were willing to allow her. 

“ She had left Castle Garden about a quarter of 
a mile behind her, when a fine model of a sailing 
ship, frigate-like, appeared gliding gracefully down 
the North River, a^nst the tide, without a breath 
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of smoke or steam to obscure her path—with no 
paddle-wheels or smoke-pipe visible—propelled by 
a noiseless and unseen agency, without a rag of 
canvass on her lithe and beautiful spars—^but at a 
speed that soon convinced the assembled thousands 
that she would successfully dispute the palm with 
the gallant vessel, celebrated throughout the world, 
and everywhere admitted to be the queen of the 
seas. 

** Such is the march of improvement in the 
arts. The new comer was the United States 
war-steamer Princeton. The agent by which she 
was moved was Ericsson’s propeller. She 
soon reached and passed the Great Western^ went 
round her, and passed her a second time before 
they had reached their point of separation. In a 
moment practical men began to speak lightly of 
their hitherto favorite paddle-wheel—and the pro¬ 
peller, that they had shrugged their shoulders at, 
and amused themselves with for some years of 
doubtful experiment, rose into altogether unex¬ 
pected favor.” 

The advantage to a ship of war is that the pro¬ 
peller is noiseless, and, with a vessel of good draft, 
acts below the surface. Thus she gives no warn¬ 
ing in a night approach, is protected in her motion 
from missiles, and can use her sails. 

Mr. Sargent’s pamphlet gives an interesting 
memoir of Ericsson, and an account of his Caloric 
Engine. He has constructed it on the theory of 
those mechanical forces in nature which undergo 
no change. Atmospheric air, which at each stroke 
of the piston returns the heat, and uses it over and 
over again, works this engine. The subject in 
strikingly introduced, and deserving of attention. 


Who liberated O’Connell! —Considerable 
difiference of opinion exists as to the real author of 
the Liberator’s liberation. At first it was attribu¬ 
ted to the three Whig Law Lords in the House of 
Peers: but this simple and natural account of the 
matter did not long satisfy the curious inquirers of 
our age. An ulterior cause, a primum mobile^ 
has been sought for. The Morning Chronicle^ 
modestly hints that its leaders” did the job. The 
National is decidedly of opinion that the terror of 
French Democracy was “ the cause of this effect.” 
O’Connell and a majority of his friends piously 
attribute it to a special interference of the Virgin 
Mary in his behalf; while the graceless Smith 
O’Brien avows the Epicurean doctrine that it was 
all owing to “ Chance.” Discordant and irrecon¬ 
cilable though these opinions are, they seem all 
clearly traceable to a common conviction that the 
liberation did not take place, like ordinary gaol- 
deliveries, “ in doe course of law.” 


Several deaths of persons well known by name 
or by association are mentioned in the papers. 
That of Captain Basil Hall, some time buried from 
the world in Haslar Asylum, will be regretted by 
all. Others recently dead are Dr. Gillespie, Pro¬ 
fessor of Humanity in the University of St. An¬ 
drews, and brother-in-law of Lord Campbell- 
known for his verse and classical attainments ; Mr. 
Frederick Sugden, eldest son of the Irish lord 
chancellor; and M. Theule, formerly member of 
the legislative assembly, who expired at Paris 
in his eighty-eighth year. 
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GALLANTRT OF LOUIS PHILIPPE—BEOOOHAM’s PENAL SETTLEMENT. 


From Punch. 

GALLANTRY OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

Our contemporaries have stated that letters re¬ 
cently passed between Lady Aldborough, at Paris, 
and Louis Philippe. Her ladyship wished to 
know if war was likely, and like a true woman 
applied at once to head quarters. We have been 
exclusively favored with a copy of the correspond¬ 
ence, which we subjoin :— 

Lady Aldborough to Louis Philippe. 

Sire, —I have just returned home from my 
morning drive, and having seen “ Mort aiuc An- 
lais'- chalked on walls and other places—besides 
aving remarked many significant gestures on the 
part of your excellent people—I am desirous to 
learn of your courtesy, when you think the war 
between England and France will really commence. 
It would much oblige me could I have the earliest 
notice, as I have much packing. 

Your obedient servant. 


P. S. In the event of a war, I wish particularly 
to know if my poodle will be suffered to depart 
with me, or if he will be claimed as a French- 
born subject 1 

Louis Philippe to Lady Aldborough. 

My dear Lady Aldborough, —It penetrates me 
with the greatest distress to learn your uneasiness. 
Assure yourself, my dear madam ; assure yourself. 
As for the words '‘'‘Death to the English,^^ they 
mean nothing. They merely indicate the literary 
yearnings of my people. They must always be 
writing something ; and it is one of their charac¬ 
teristics to choose death and such horrors; they 
being, as they conceive, peculiarly national. As 
for the chalk, I assure you, odd as it may seem, it is 
that ve^ article that will prevent any rupture be¬ 
tween England and France. We can’t afford it; 
we must fight upon credit—and then how is the 
chalk to be wiped off—how is the score to be paid 
afterwards I 

Besides, is it likely that we should be going to 
war. when I have just sent a char-^banc —a sort 
of French omnibus—to my sweet little friend. 
Queen Victoria? It is one of the largest kind, not 
only capable of accommodating her Majesty, the 
prince, and the children; but ail the philosophers, 
authors, artists, and men of science, who, as I un¬ 
derstand, are continually guests at Windsor. 

Trust me, my dear Madam, we shall have no 
war; no, you are in Paris safe—safe as though 
you were in Eden. 

Yours, 

Louis Philippe. 

Lighting the Metropolis. —The following sta¬ 
tistics, prepared by one of the principal gas com¬ 
panies, will give some idea of the means at present 
employed for lighting London and its suburbs :— 
There are eighteen public gas works, conducted 
by twelve companies; their capital amounts to 
upwards of 2,800,000/., employed in pipes, tanks, 
&c. The revenue derivable therefrom is estima¬ 
ted at 450,000/. per annum. There are about 
180,000 tons of coal used annually; there are 
1,460,000,000 cubic feet of gas made; 134.300 
private lights; 30,400 public lights ; 380 lamp¬ 
lighters, 176 gasometers, several of them double, 
and capable of storing 5,500,000 feet; and about 
2,500 persons are employed in various ways. 


brougham’s penal SETTLEMENT. 

[In the Collection of States now exhibiting at West¬ 
minster Hall, Lord Brougham is placed beiwreea two 
“ sleeping nymphs.” Fic^ Catalogue, Nos. 166, 167, 
168.) 

Unhappy Brougham ? doomed to silence long, 
Muzzled in marble that unruly tongue ; 

In pensive plight, two slumbering nymphs between, 
Unwilling partner in a passive scene. 

What skilful judge the happy contrast chose? 
Their calm, and thy compulsory, repose? 

Or sleep the nymphs on either side to try 
If thou cans/ hold thy peace—in courtesy? 
Perhaps the anxious junto, half in doubt, 

And fearing lest the very stone cry out, 

Designed to fix thy active legal sense 
On some distinction without difference; 

Set to decide in meditation deep, 

Between a sleeping nymph and nymph asleep. 

Oh ! cruelly ingenious to invent 
For Brougham such a penal settlement. 

All that could tempt the rhetorician’s rage, 

A lofty audience, and of every age. 

Bound to be still, at least, if not to hear, 

None to oppose, object, or interfere, 

And yet be dumb ! How far hast thou outgone 
The stony writhings of Laocoon ; 

For in thy penally combined we see 
At once a Tantalus* and Niobe.f— Punch, 


M. JoBARD, of Brussels, who has devoted much 
attention to pyrotechnic works, has commnnicaied 
to the French government what be states to be 
the composition of Capt. Warner's destructive 
power. It consists, he says, of a Congreve rocket, 
made in this way ; the head of it is composed of 
a hollow iron cone, of great strength, containing a 
kilogramme of fulminate of mercury, on which is 
placed the usual charge of the rocket, of which the 
body is twice as long as those in general use. He 
discharges his projectile from a direciing-tube 
from the port-hole of the vessel and on a level 
with the water, so that his projectile, skimming 
along the weaves, which support a part of its weight, 
fixes itself in the side of the enemy’s vessel, where 
it bursts, when the fire reaches the fulminating 
powder, and, making an immense opening in it, 
sinks it at once. The proper range of this rocket is 
only three or four miles, but Captain Warner im¬ 
agines he can send it five or six by discharging it 
from a cannon. He does not say that he will at¬ 
tain his object in the first attempt, but he will try 
on until he succeeds. 

The Revue de Paris says : “ Accounts have just 
been received from Messrs. Garella and Cortines, 
the engineers who were sent some time since by 
the government to survey the Isthmus of Panama. 
The full results are not yet known, but it is said 
that they reject the idea of a railroad and decide in 
favor of a canal; the great object being not the 
mere conveyance of merchandise across the Isth¬ 
mus, but a union of the Pacific and the Atlantic so 
as to enable ships to pass from one to the other in 
a few hours, instead of having to go ronud South 
America after doubling Cape Horu.” 

* Tantalus, a gentleman m ancient fable, refnesented 
as always try ing to do something, and just not succeed¬ 
ing in doing'it. 

t Ninbe, a lady in ancient fable, very boastfhl, and 
turned into stone on account of her vanity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We are to have two new and good papers: Joseph 
C. Neal, Esq., has retired from the editorship of a 
political newspaper, and is about to publish a lite¬ 
rary weekly, “ Neal’s Saturday Gazette.’’ Al¬ 
though we are glad to see that Mr. Neal will have a 
more appropriate stage for the exercise of talents and 
accomplishments which have pierced through the 
darkness of party politics, we are sorry to lose any 
light in a place where it is so much wanted. Amer¬ 
ican political newspapers might be of a very high 
order. The other paper is to be daily. The Eveihng 
Mirror, conducted in New York by G. P. Morris 
and N. P. Willis, whose groau at the ixjst-oflice de¬ 
partment we echo with hearty sympathy : 

‘‘The undersigned, having for some time pub¬ 
lished a popular periodical, the postage on which 
varied, at the caprice of the postmasters, from treo 
unts to fifteen^ and having struggled in vain to pro¬ 
cure from the department either certainty or modera¬ 
tion as to its cost by postage, have determined to 
struggle no longer against such oppressive discour¬ 
agements.” 


“ When things are at the worst, they will certainly 
mend .”—Old Play. 


It is said that a company has just been formed 
to bring to Paris a supply of sea-water for baths. 
The establishment is to be formed in the Grand 
Avenue of the Champs Elysdes. 

ZXIV. LIVINO AOX. TOL. II. 46 


Rial Scalps ! Great Attraction.— Mr. Ca^ 
lin, the importer of foreign curiosities for the Eng¬ 
lish nation, lately advertised a most attractive disE. 
The loway Indians—he assured a refined, a hu¬ 
mane, and discerning public—would dance the 
Scalp Dance with—real scalps ! Think of that, 
ladies and gentlemen ; the real skin and hair of a 
human creature. Is not that attractive 1 As for 
the loways themselves, why, by this time they are 
a common cold dish—but the scalp supplies the 
delicious pickles to the feast. 

Still, we think the entertainment might be 
heightened. Scalping is, ordinarily, a fatal opera¬ 
tion : nevertheless, men have been known to sur¬ 
vive it. Why not then—for a crowning treat- 
why not engage a few desperate wretches, as the 
managers say, at an enormous expense, to submit 
to scalping—making it worth their while to risk 
life—and of course doubling the price of admission 
to the tasteful and curious public? We really 
think the experiment would answer ; at all events, 
it would only be carrying out the delicate feeliqg 
which advertised the—“ real scalps!” 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Gatlin has en¬ 
gaged a party of Hottentots, who will succeed the 
loways. After the real scalps, we presume they 
will be girdled with sheep’s intestines, and every¬ 
thing natural. 

Where, alas! will the romance of life hide it¬ 
self? We look in Cooper’s novels upon glorious* 
pictures of the majestic wild man—the proud, the 
indomitable, the disinterested—and he comes 
among us, and, with a torrent of native eloquence,, 
begs ft)r sixpences!— Punch, 
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JOHN CLARE, THE PEASANT POET. 


Here is a chapter on life, furnishing matter for 
the moral philosopher, the poet, the Christian, the 
thoughtful, and the worshipper of genius :— 

“ Poor Clare !—^who has not heard of the ‘ vil¬ 
lage minstrel* of Northamptonshire, the poor, 
benighted child of genius, who, a quarter of a 
century ago, delighted us with his untaught muse, 
and excited our sympathy at his humble portion ? 
Like the lowly but sweetly scented wild-flower, 
his mission was to breathe fragrance o’er Nature’s 
peaceful retirements—the grove, the dell, the 
mountain, and the boskage by the stream; but ere 
that had been accomplished, the winter of his be¬ 
reavement sent its chilling winds and its night of 
darkness—though not so deepened as to aflbrd no 
ray of hope to his sorrowing friends, or yet to 
leave his life valueless. Taking the opportunity 
of a recent visit to Northampton, 1 determined on 
proceeding to the County Asylum, where the sub¬ 
ject of my narrative is confined, and will probably 
end the remainder of his days. As, however, a 
total wreck of genius and reason is too pitiable a 
sight for a reflecting mind to endure, my visit most 
assuredly would not have taken place, but for the 
knowledge that Clare was, on most subjects, toler¬ 
ably rational; moreover, he is not unfrequently 
visited by the spirit of song: and although his 
oasual productions here and there bear the impress 
©f an estranged intellect, yet he experiences mo¬ 
ments of returning energy—the spirit as it were 
reluctant to leave her worshipper thus abruptly— 
when his verse is 

* Sadly sweet, 

.Such as when winds and harpsirings meet 

And take a wild unmeasur’d lone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown.’ 

“ The asylum, w’hich is situated at an easy dis-, 
•tance from the town, commands a vast and beauti¬ 
ful prospect, well calculated to please the eye, to, 
cheer the heart, or soothe the ravings of the deso- 
Tate creatures who have there taken up their abode. 
'The situation also is as salubrious as any in the 
-county, which, by the by, does not generally boast 
.of being a fit locality for pulmonary invalids, the 
great elevation of Northamptonshire (the highest 
table-land in the country) lying open to a keen- 
.ness of air to which the faculty attribute the gen- 
■ eration of consumptive diathesis. I was informed 
that poor Clare was perfectly harmless, that he 
was permitted to absent himself daily from the 
asylum, and that his favorite spot of residence was 
in a niche-underneath the colonnade of All Saints’ 
Church. Here I found him. He was habited in 
a fustian dress, and there was nothing in his ap¬ 
pearance which would distinguish him from the 
ordinary race of peasants, except that on closer 
inspection his countenance exhibited traces of that 
intellectual spirit which erewhile had dwelt within. 
The pioneers of age had furrowed his cheek, but 
he appeared healthy and cheerful, and readily 
joined in the conversation I had commenced. 
This I had in some measure propitiated by a small 
present of tobacco, of which he makes constant 
use; and while daily sitting in this niche, on an 
• eminence commanding the principal thoroughfare 
•of the town, poor John Clare, by the aid of the 
■‘fragrant weed,’ in a measure beguiles his loneli¬ 
ness, soothes the disquietude within, and revisits 
tthe regions of poesy. Tobacco and a pipe are 


seemingly the only objects of his ambition, and 
these be is never without, the towns-people sup¬ 
plying him with abundance in return for his verses. 
1 endeavored to elicit the nature of his mental 
delusions, but, as I have been informed, I found 
them to be Protean, and constantly varying. In 
common with the majority of lunatics, he has 
objections to the present royal succession, and has 
likewise recently fancied himself to be the best 
pugilist in the kingdom. As to treatment, he is 
permitted to do just as he pleases: he only sleeps 
in the asylum, and returns there to take his meals. 
He has an unlimited supply of books, and is never 
without one in his pocket, together with paper aad 
pencils. His style is now very uncertain, and 
always tinctured by that of the last author he baa 
read. Sometimes his poetry is unworthy tbe 
name, being coarse and vulgar; at others it u 
very beautiful. 

“ The following specimen was written in Job© 
last;— 

* THE NIOHTINOALC. 

‘ This is the month the nightingale, clod-brown, 

Is heard among the woodland’s shading boughs; 
This is the month when, in the vale, grass-grown, 
The maiden hears, at eve, her lover’s vows; 

What time the blue mist round her patient cows 
Dim rises from the grass, and half conceals 
Their dappled hides, I hear the nightingale, 

That from the little blackthorn, springing steals 
To the old hazel hedge that skirts the vale, 

And still unseen, sings sweet. The ploughman feels 
The thrilling music as he goes along, 

And imitates and listens, while the fields 

Lose all their paths in dusk;—to lead him wrong, 

Still sings the nightingale her sweet melodious song.* 

I “ Poor Clare ! let us hope that be yet finds solace 
in that exercise of the mind which the beauties of 
I nature can bestow; and that, in the spirit of his 
own ‘ Address to Solitude,’ he will— 

, ‘ Learn patience in this tr5ring hour, 

To gild life’s brambles with a flower.’ ” 


De Bonne Prise. —^A week or two ago, while 
a boat’s crew were at work in Lochyran—fishing, 
not for fins, but sweet-smelling sea-weed, to be 
applied as manure—the drag grappled some harder 
substance, which, when raised to the surface, re¬ 
sembled strongly a batch of oysters. This species 
of shell-fish abounds in one of the loveliest marine 
lakes in Scotland, stretching for leagues, shaped 
like a fan, rippling opposite shores, including 
Glenapp, and leading directly to Ailsa Craig. 
Oysters, like mussels, and the w'hole barnacle 
tribe, cling tenaciously to every firm substance, 
particularly buoys, which, in some situations, are 
dragged downwards to an extent that they require 
to be cleaned, painted and refloated from their 
sand-bank moorings, once a year. In the present 
case, the unknown article was taken on board, and, 
when freed by scraping from a thick coating of 
shell-fish, a kernel stood revealed, in the welcome 
form of a large jar of excellent cognac brandy! 
The fishermen, as may be supposed, were quite 
overjoyed to find both meat and drink thus unex¬ 
pectedly provided. Knives were in immediate re¬ 
quisition, and, after lunching heartily on oysters, 
each man received a bumper noggin, to stimulate 
or quicken the process of digestion, and put him in 
good humor for further exertion. 
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From the Athensum. 

Commerce of the Prairtes; or, the Journal of a 
Santa Fi Trader, during eight expeditions 
across the Great Western Prairiej, arid a resi¬ 
dence of nearly nine years in Northern Mexico, 
By Joseph Grepg. 2 vols. New York, Lang¬ 
ley ; London, Wiley & Putnam. 

Here is another tramp, or rather a series of 
tramps, across the Prairies to Santa F^, taken for 
the benefit of the narrator’s health. The author, 
by the advice of his physicians, joined one of those 
spring caravans which start annually from the 
United States for Santa F^. Such was the love 
which he thereby acquired for Prairie life, that he 
repeated the trip, and thus crossed the Prairies 
eight different times; passing the intervals not 
thus occupied in Northern Mexico. Having also 
engaged in the Santa F^ trade, he is able to speak 
of the commerce as well as of the country; and 
most of the facts presented in his sketch of the 
natural history of the Prairies, and of the Indian 
tribes who inhabit them, are, he states, for the 
first time, published in this work. 

Passing over the history of the first establish¬ 
ment (in 1822) of the Santa F^ trade, we shall 
plunge at once into the adventures of the book. 
On descending into the valley of the Cimarron, 
our traveller got the first view of a band of Indian 
warriors. They were on horseback, and suddenly 
appeared from behind the ravines: 

** An imposing array of death-dealing savages! 
There was no merriment in this! It was a genu¬ 
ine alarm—a tangible reality! These warriors, 
however, as we soon discovered, were only the 
vanguard of a ‘ countless host,’ who were by this 
time pouring over the ^posite ridge, and galloping 
directly towards us. The wagons were soon irreg¬ 
ularly ‘ formed * upon the hill-side : but in accord¬ 
ance with the habitual carelessness of caravan 
traders, a great portion of the men were unpre¬ 
pared for the emergency. Scores of guns were 
* empty,’ and as many more had been wetted by 
the recent showers, and would not ‘ go off.’ Here 
was one calling for balls—another for powder—^a 
third for fiinus. Exclamations such as, ‘ I’ve 
broke my ramrod*—‘ I’ve split, my caps*—‘ I’ve 
rammed down a ball without powder’—* My gun 
is choked; give me yours’—were heard from 
different quarters; while a timorous ‘ greenhorn’ 
would perhaps cry out, ‘ Here, lake my gun; you 
can outshoot me !’ The more daring bolted off to 
encounter the enemy at once, while the timid and 
cautious took a stand with presented rifle behind 
the wagons. The Indians who were in advance 
made a bold attempt to press upon us, which came 
near costing them dearly; for some of our fiery 
backwoodsmen more than once had their rusty but 
unerring rifles directed upon the intruders, some 
of whom would inevitably have fallen before their 
deadly aim, had not some of the more prudent 
traders interposed. The Indians made demonstra¬ 
tions no less hostile, rushing with ready strung 
bows, upon a portion of our men, who had gone in 
search of water; and mischief would perhaps have 
ensued, had not the impetuosity of the warriors 
been checked by the wise men of the nation. The 
Indians were collecting around us, however, in 
such great numbers, that it was deemed expedient | 


to force them away, so as to resume our march, or 
at least to take a more advantageous position. 
Our company was therefore mustered and drawn 
up in * line of battle and, accompanied by the 
sound of a drum and fife, we marched towards the 
main group of the Indians. The latter seemed far 
more delighted than frightened with this strange 
parade and music,—a spectacle they had, no doubt, 
never witnessed before ; and perhaps looked upon 
the whole movement rather as a complimentary 
salute than a hostile array ; for there was no inter¬ 
preter through whom any communication could be 
conveyed to them. But, whatever may have been 
their impressions, one thing is certain,—that the 
principal chief (who was dressed in a long red 
coat of strouding, or coarse cloth) appeared to 
have full confidence in the virtues of his calumet, 
which he lighted, and came boldy forward to meet 
our warlike corps, serenely smoking the * pipe of 
peace.’ Our captain, now taking a whiff w'ith the 
savage chief, directed him by signs to cause his 
warriors to retire. This most of them did, to 
rejoin the long train of squaws and papooses, with 
the baggage, who followed in the rear, and were 
just then seen emerging from beyond the hills. 
Having slowly descended to the banks of the 
stream, they piUihed their wigwams or lodges; over 
five hundred of which soon bespeckled the ample 
valley before us, and at once gave to its recently 
meagre surface the aspect of an immense Indian 
village. The entire number of the Indiana, when 
collected together, could not have been less than 
from two to three thousand—although some of our 
company insisted that there were at least four 
thousand souls. In such a case they must have 
mustered nearly a thousand warriors, while wo 
were but little over two hundred strong. Still, 
our superior arras and the protection afforded by 
the wagons, gave us considerably the advantage, 
even supposing an equality in point of valor. 
However, the appearance of the squaws and chil¬ 
dren soon convinced us that, for the present at 
least, they had no hostile inten^ons; so we also 
descended into the valley and formed our camp a 
few hundred yards below them. The ‘ capitanes’ 
or head men of the whites and Indians, shortly 
after met, and, again smoking the calumet, agreed 
to be friends.” 

They were nevertheless annoyed by the pres¬ 
ence of these unwelcome visitors, until the treaty 
of peace was “ sealed,” by presents being made to 
the chiefs. Afterwards they had a skirmish with 
some Comanches, without damage, however, to 
any but the savages themselves. Take, now, a 
description of the capital of New Mexico 

“ Santa Fe is the only town of any importance 
in the province. Like most of the towns in this 
section of country, it occupies the site of an ancient 
Pueblo or Indian village, whose race has been 
extinct for a great many years. Its situation is 
twelve or fifteen miles east of the Rio del Norte, 
at the western base of a snow-clad mountain, upon 
a beautiful stream of small mill-power size, which 
ripples down in icy cascades, and joins the river 
some twenty miles to tlie south-westward. The 
population of the city itself but little exceeds 
3,000 : yet, including several surrounding villages, 
which are embraced in its corporate jurisdiction, it 
amounts to nearly 6,000 souls. The town is very 
irregularly laid out, and most of the streets are little 
better than common highways traversing scattered 
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settlements which are interspersed with corn-fields 
nearly sufficient to supply the inhabitants with 
grain. The only attempt at anything like archi¬ 
tectural compactness and precision, consists in four 
tiers of buildings, whose fronts are shaded with a 
fringe of portal^ or corredores of the rudest possi¬ 
ble description. They stand around the public 
square, and comprise the Palacio, or governor’s 
house, the custom-house, the barracks, (with 
which is connected the fearful Cnlcibozo^) the Casa 
Consistorial of the Alcaides, the CapUla de los 
Soldados or military chapel, besides several pri¬ 
vate residences, as well as most of tlie shops of the 
American traders.” 

The following account of the ruins of La Gran 
Quivira will be interesting. We must premise 
that tradition speaks of numerous and productive 
mines having been worked in New Mexico previ¬ 
ous to the expulsion of the Spaniards in 1680, and 
of their having been filled up by the Indians, who 
were of opinion that the cupidity of the conquerom 
had been the cause of their former oppressions. 
In every quarter of the territory vestiges of exca¬ 
vations are visible:— 

“ Among these ancient ruins the most remarka¬ 
ble are those of La Gran Quivira, about a hundred 
miles southward from Santa Fd. This appears 
to have been a considerable city, larger and richer 
by far than the present capital of New Mexico has 
ever been. Many walls, particularly those of 
ohurahes, still stand erect amid the desolation that 
surrounds them, as if their sacred ness had been a 
shield against which Time dealt his blows in vain. 
The style of architecture is altogether superior to 
anything at present to be found north of Chihua¬ 
hua—^being of hewn stone, a building material 
wholly unused in New Mexico. What is more 
extraordinary still, is, that there is no water within 
less than some ten miles of the ruins; yet we find 
several stone cisterns, and remains of aqueducts 
eight or ten miles in length, leading from the 
neighboring mountains, from whence water was 
no doubt conveyed. And, as there seem to be 
no indications whatever of the inhabitants ever 
having been engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
what could have induced the rearing of a city in 
such an arid, woodless plain as this, except the 
proximity of some valuable mine, it is difficult to 
imagine. From the peculiar character of the 
place and the remains of the cisterns still existing, 
the object of pursuit in this case would seem to 
have been a placer, a name applied to mines of 
gold-dust intermixed with the earth. However, 
other mines have no doubt been worked in the 
adjacent mountains, as many spacious pits are 
found, such as are usually dug in pursuit of ores 
of silver, &c.; and it is stated that in several places 
heaps of scoria are still to be seen. By some per¬ 
sons these ruins have been supposed to be the 
remains of an ancient Pueblo or aboriginal city. 
That is not probable, however, for though the 
relics of aboriginal temples might possibly be mis¬ 
taken for those of Catholic churches, yet it is not 
to be presumed that the Spanish coat of arms 
would be found sculptured and painted upon their 
facades, as is the case in more than one instance. 
The most rational accounts represent this to have 
been a wealthy Spanish city before the general 
massacre of 1680, in which calamity the inhabi¬ 
tants perished—all except one, as the story goes; 


and that their immense treasures were bniied ia 
the ruins. Some credulous adventaren have 
lately visited the spot in search of these long-lost 
cofiers, but as yet none have been found.” 

The state of art, science, and society at New 
Mexico is at the lowest possible ebb :— 

” Capital crimes and highway robberies are of 
comparatively rare occurrence in the North, but in 
smaller delinquencies, such as pilfering and petty 
rogueries of every shade and description, the com¬ 
mon classes can very successfully compete with 
any other people. Nothing indeed can be left 
exposed or unguarded without great danger of its 
being immediately stolen. No husbandman would 
think of leaving his axe or his hoe, or anything 
else of the slightest value, lying out over night 
Empty wagons are often pillaged of every mov¬ 
able piece of iron, and even the wheels have been 
carried away. Pieces of merchandise are fre¬ 
quently purloined from the shelves, when they 
happen to be in reach. In Chihuahua, goods have 
actually been snatched from the counter while 
being exposed to the inspection of a pretended 
purchaser. 1 once had a trick of this kind played 
upon me by a couple of boys, who made their 
escape through a crowd of spectators vrith their 
booty exposed. In vain I cried, ^Agarren d los 
ladronesl ’ (catch the thieves!) not a single indivi¬ 
dual moved to apprehend them. I then profiered 
the goods stolen to any person who might succeed 
in bringing the rogues to me, but to no purpose. 
In fact, there seems to exist a great deal of repug¬ 
nance, even among the better classes, to appre¬ 
hending thieves ; as if the mere act of informing 
against them was dishonorable. I heard a very 
respectable caballero once remark, that he had 
seen a man purloin certain articles of merchandise, 
but he could not be induced to give up his name; 
observing, * 0,1 can’t think of exposing the poor 
fellow!’” 

The following is the story of ” a lady of fashion” 
in New Mexico;— 

“ Some twelve or fifteen years ago there lived 
(or rather roamed) in Taos, a certain female of 
very loose habits, known as Jua T\iles. Finding 
it difficult to obtain the means of living in that dis¬ 
trict, she extended her wanderings to the capital. 
She there became a constant attendant on one of 
those pandemoniums where the favorite game of 
monte was dealt pro bono publico. Fortune at first 
did not seem inclined to smile upon her efforts, and 
for some years she spent her days in lowliness 
and misery. At last her luck turned, as gamblers 
would say, and on one occasion she left the bank 
with a spoil of several hundred dollars! This 
enabled her to open a bank of her own, and being 
favored by a continued run of good fortune, she 
gradually rose higher and higher in the scale ef 
affluence, until she found herself in possession of a 
very handsome fortune. In 1842, she sent to the 
United States some ten thousand dollam to be 
invested in goods. She still continues her favorite 
‘ amusement,’ being now considered the most ex¬ 
pert ‘ monte dealer* in all Santa Fd. She is openly 
^received in the first circles of society: I doubt, 
in truth, whether there is to be found in the city a 
lady of more fashionable reputation than this same 
Tules, now known as Senora Donna Gertrudes 
Barceld.” 
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For an illustration of manners, let Us extract 
another passage:— 

“ Of all the petty vices practised by the New 
Mexicans, the vicio inocente of smoking among 
ladies, is the most intolerable ; and yet it is a habit 
of which the loveliest and the most refined equally 
partake. The puro or cigarro is seen in the 
mouth of all: it is handed round in the parlor, and 
introduced at the dinner table—even in the ball¬ 
room it is presented to ladies as regularly as any 
other species of ‘ refreshmentand in the dance 
the senorita may often be seen whirling round with 
a lighted cigarrito in her mouth. The belles of the 
southern cities are very frequently furnished with 
tenazitas de oro, (little golden tongs,) to hold the 
cigar with, so as to prevent their delicate fingers 
from being polluted either with the stain or scent 
of tobacco; forgetting at the same time its dis¬ 
agreeable efifects upon the lips and breath.*’ 

The aboriginal inhabitants, the author tells us, 
are now divided into the catholicized and the unca¬ 
tholicized—the former are distinguished by the 
name Pueblos, and the latter are known as the 
Wild Tribes. The account of these, however, is 
given in such mere historical outline, that it ofifers 
no materials for quotation. The following illus¬ 
tration of the Cherokee bankrupt law is more 
amusing to the reader than the victim:— 

“ On the 28th of April we crossed the Arkansas 
river a few miles above the mouth of the Cana¬ 
dian fork. We had only proceeded a short dis¬ 
tance beyond when a Cherokee shop-keeper came 
up to us with an attachment for debt against a free 
mulatto, whom we had engaged as teamster. The 
poor fellow had no alternative but to return with 
the importunate creditor, who committed him at 
once to the care of * Judge Lynch’ for trial. We 
ascertained afterward that he had been sentenced 
to ‘ take the benefit of the bankrupt law’ after the 
manner of the Cherokees of that neighborhood. 
This is done by stripping and tying the victim to a 
tree ; when each creditor, with a good cow-hide or 
hickory switch in his hand, scores the amount of 
the bill due upon his bare back. One stripe for 
every dollar due is the usual process of ‘ white¬ 
washing,’ and as the application of the lash is 
accompanied by all sorts of quaint remarks, the 
exhibition afifords no small merriment to those pres¬ 
ent, withfthe exception, no doubt, of the delin¬ 
quent himself. After the ordeal is over, the cred¬ 
itors declare themselves perfectly satisfied: nor 
could they, as is said, ever be persuaded there¬ 
after to receive one red cent of the amount due, 
even if it were offered to them. As the poor 
mulatto was also in our debt, and was perhaps 
apprehensive that we might exact payment in the 
same currency, he never showed himself again.” 

Southern Mexico is celebrated, it appears, for 
its scorpions, and Durango as being the head-quar¬ 
ters of the family 

“ During the spring, especially, so much are the 
«iouses infosted by these poisonous insects, that 
many people are obliged to have resort to a kind 
of mosquito-bar, in order to keep them out of their 
beds at night. As an expedient to deliver the city 
from this terrible pest, a society has actually been 
formed, which pays a reward of a cuartilla (three 
cents) fur every alacran (or scorpion) that is 
brought to them. Stimulated by the desire of 


gain, the idle boys of the city are always on the 
look out; so that in the course of a year, immense 
numbers of this public enemy are captured and 
slaughtered. The body of this insect is of the 
bulk of a medium spider, with a jointed tail one to 
two inches long, at the end of which is a sting 
whose wounds are so poisonous as often to prove 
fatal to children, and are very painful to adults. 
The most extraordinary peculiarity of these scor¬ 
pions is, that they are far less dangerous in the 
North than in the South, which in some manner 
accounts for the story told Capt. Pike, that even 
those of Durango lose most of their venom as soon 
as they are removed a few miles from the city.” 

The brigands in the neighborhood are as bad as 
the scorpions 

” On the 22d we left Durango, and after a few 
days’ march found ourselves once more in the cn- 
mino real that led from Chihuahua to Zacatecas, 
All the frightful stories I had heard about robbers 
now began to flash upon my memory, which made 
me regard every man I encountered on the road 
with a very suspicious eye. As all travellers go 
armed, it is impossible to distinguish them from 
banditti; so that the unsuspecting trader is very 
frequently set upon by the very man he had been 
consorting with in apparent good-fellowship, and 
either murdered on the spot, or dragged from his 
horse with the lazo, and plundered of all that is 
valuable about him. I have heard it asserted that 
there is a regular bandit trade organized through¬ 
out the country, in which some of the principal 
officers of state (and particularly of the judicial 
corps) are not unfrequently engaged. A capital 
is made up by shares, as for any other enterprise, 
bandits are fitted out and instructed where to ope¬ 
rate, and at stated periods of the year a regular 
dividend is paid to the stock-holders. The impu¬ 
nity which these ‘ gentlemen of the order’ almost 
everywhere enjoy in the country, is therefore not 
to be marvelled at. In Durango, during my sojourn 
there, a well-dressed Caballero was frequently in 
the habit of entering our meson, whom mine host 
soon pointed out to me as a notorious brigand. 
* Beware of him,’ said the honest publjcan ; * he is 
pr 3 nng into your aflkirs’—and so it turned out; for 
my muleteer informed me that the fellow had been 
trying to pump from him all the particulars in 
rega^ to our condition and destination. Yet this 
worthy was not only suflfered to prowl about un¬ 
molested by the authorities, but appeared to be on 
familiar terms with the principal dfignitaries of the 
city. Notwithstanding all our apprehensions, how¬ 
ever, we arrived at our place of destination without 
even the novelty of an incident to swell our budget 
of gossip.” 

At length the party encountered an attack from 
the Pawnees. 

**On the evening of the 10th our camp was 
pitched in the neighborhood of a ravine in the 
prairie, and as tlie night was dark and dreary, the 
watch tried to comfort themselves by building a 
rousing fire, around which they presently drew, 
and commenced * spinning long yarns,’ about 
Mexican fandangoes and black-eyed damsels. All 
of a sudden the stillness of the night was interrupt¬ 
ed by a loud report of fire-arms, and a shower of 
bullets came whizzing by the ears of the heedless 
sentinels. Fortunately, how’ever, no one was 
injured; which must be looked upon as a very 
extraordinary circumstance, when we consider 
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what a fair mark onr men, thus huddled round a 
blazing fire, presented to the rifles of the Indians. 
The savage yells, which resounded from every 
part of the ravine, bore very satisfactory testimony 
that this was no false alarm: and the Pawnee 
whistle,’ which was heard in every quarter, at 
once impressed us with the idea of its being a 
band of that famous prairie banditti. Every man 
sprang from his pallet with rifle in hand ; for, upon 
the Prairies, we always sleep with our arms by our 
sides or under our heads. Our Comanche seemed 
at first very much at a loss what to do. At last, 
thinking it might possibly be a band of his own 
nation, he began a most boisterous harangue in 
his vernacular tongue, which he continued for 
several minutes; when finding that the enemy 
took no notice of him, and having become con¬ 
vinced also, from an occasional Pawnee word 
which he was able tq make out, that he had been 
wasting breath with the mortal foes of his race, 
he suddenly ceased all expostulations, and blazed 
away with his rifle, with a degree of earnestness 
which was truly edifying, as if convinced that that 
was the best he could do for us. It was now 
evident that the Indians had taken possession of 
the entire ravine, the nearest points of which were 
not fifty yards from our wagons ; a warning to 
prairie travellers to encamp at a greater distance 
from whatsoever might afford shelter for an enemy. 
The banks of the gully were low, but still they 
formed a very good breast-work, behind w'hich the 
enemy lay ensconced, discharging volleys of balls 
upon our wagons, among w hich we were scattered. 
At one time we thought of making an attempt to rout 
them from their fortified position ; but being igno¬ 
rant of their number, and unable to distinguish any 
object through the dismal darkness which hung all 
around, we had to remain content with firing at 
random from behind our wagons, aiming at the 
flash of their guns, or in the direction w’hence a 
noise appeared to emanate. Indeed their yelling 
was almost continuous, breaking out every now and 
then in the most hideous screams and vociferous 
chattering, which were calculated to appall such 
timorous persons as we may have had in our cara¬ 
van. All their screeching and whooping, how¬ 
ever, had no effect—they could not make our 
hnimals break from the enclosure of the wagons, 
in which they were fortunately shut up; which 
was no doubt their principal object for attacking us. 
• • The enemy continued the attack for nearly 
three hours, when they finally retired, so as to 
make good their retreat before daylight. As it; 
rained and snowed from that time till nine in the| 
morning, their ‘sign’ was almost entirely obliter-| 
ated, and we were unable to discover whether they 
bad received any injury or not. It was evi¬ 
dently a foot party, which we looked upon as an-1 
other proof of their being Pawnees; for these 
famous marauders are well known to go forth on 
their expeditions of plunder without horses, al¬ 
though they seldom fail to return well mounted. 
Their shot had riddled our wagons considerably. 
We had the gratification to believe, however, that 
they did not get a single one of our animals; a 
horse which broke away at the first onset, doubt¬ 
less made his escape ; and a mule which was too 
badly wounded to travel, was dispatched by the 
muleteers, lest it should fall into the hands of the 
savages, or into the mouths of the wolves; and 
they deemed it more humane to leave it to be eaten 
dead than alive. We also experienced considera¬ 
ble damage ia our stock of sheep, a number of 


them having been devoured by wolves. They bad 
been scattered at the beginning of the attack; 
and, in their anxiety to fly irom the scene of acuon 
had jumped as it were, into the very jaws of their 
ravenous enemies.” 

It has indirectly been the author’s aim to elabo¬ 
rate rather a foil digest of his experience than to 
detail his personal adventures, and thus to present 
a book which shall give a general account of New 
Mexico, the Prairies, the Indian tnbes, and Um 
trade to Santa ; amasement, accordingly, u 
throughout subordinated to instruction. 


From the BriUzuiiL 
MESSRS, chambers’ SOIREE. 

Edinburgh. 

The reading portion of the community are well 
acquainted with the publications sent forth in 
various forms of “cheapness” by Mr. Wiiliam 
and Mr. Robert Chambers, the most universally 
circulated of all being known as “ Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journalit was the first of that class 
of periodicals, and it has continued the firsts both as 
regards the quality and quantity of the infonnatioB 
it communicates, and the large number it circo- 
lates, abroad and at home. A visit to the—we may 
almost call it— literary manufactory of these pcbiic- 
spirited brothers, richly repays the labor of ascend¬ 
ing and descending a house eleven stones in height. 
You enter from the High street of Edinburgh, and, 
in your ignorance of Scottish architecture, fancy 
you have got in, after the usual English fashion, 
at the basement. No such thing ; you have enter¬ 
ed nearly at the top ! Turn into that roystenous- 
looking close on the left, “ and down, down-s- 
down,” as you go you pass door after door, door 
after door, communicating with the difiereni floors, 
until you come to the foot of the hill on which the 
house is built, and look up the side, seen from the 
magnificent promenade of Princes street, at the 
pyramid occupied as the oflSce of “Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal.” It is a marvellous place; 
each floor appropriated to a particular branch of 
the business—store-rooms, and strong-rooms, and 
stock-rooms—all in such wonderful order. Fust, 
there is a sort of business-oflice ; below that, the 
various neat apartments occupied by the brothers 
and their assistants who edit the “ Journal” and 
the other books issued from the estal|hshmeDt; 
then, printing-presses open wide their blackened 
and devouring jaws, groaning forth, “ More—more 
—^give me more copy !” a noble room, capable of 
containing two hundred people, is appropriated to 
the bookbinders ; another floor is occupied by 
young women, who appear to be perpetually stitclH 
ing paper ; then you are interested by the beautiful 
process of stereotyping; or, lower still, by tbe 
working of an hydraulic-press ; and all these 
rooms are well arranged, clean, and so healthfully 
ventilated, that the thermometer stands at nearly 
the same temperature all the year round. 

This fine establishment, disseminating so much 
that makes men better and wiser, throughout tbe 
world, is the growth of about thirteen years, in¬ 
creasing its influence month by month, and proving 
what Scottish perseverance and Scottish thrifr can 
accomplish, when united to the high purpose of 
disseminating useful and ennobling literature. 
Not one single publication, ministering to tbe false 
and debased taste which of late has degraded onr 
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style, and magnified the low and the vicious into 
the heroes of fiction, has ever been issued by that 
house, and, while what they send forth is decidedly 
cheap, they take care it shall be as decidedly good. 
All things work well together, and the bond of 
union between the men and their employers is 
more than ordinarily strengthened by a soirie of a 
novel kind, to which the Messrs. Chambers annu¬ 
ally invite their workmen. The usual plan of 
“ the trade” is to give the men a dinner at a 
tavern ; but, instead of this, the great bookbinding 
apartment, in the Messrs. Chambers* establish¬ 
ment, is tastefully decorated with evergreens and 
flowers; a green canopy is above the chairs (at 
opposite sides of the room) occupied by the bro¬ 
thers, as chair and vice-chairmen ; while tables, a 
dozen in number, are laid out with as much judg¬ 
ment as elegance, worth taking note of in our 
public entertainments, as they radiate, like a fan, 
from the platform, on which the chairman and 
principal guests and speakers are seated. By this 
means, all see and hear throughout the extensive 
apartment. 

The late assembly, at which we were present, 
consisted of upwards of two hundred and twenty 
persons, about one hundred and thirty being the 
men and their families employed in the establish¬ 
ment, the others consisting of ladies and gentlemen, 
friends of the hosts. The entertainment was con¬ 
ducted on “ temperance principles,” but was, 
nevertheless, of the most abundant kind. The 
lemonades were iced, and not a small pleasure was 
derived from observing the laughing faces of the 
well-dressed and happy-looking children as they 
partook of the rich cakes which form so prominent 
a feature in Scottish tea-drinkings, or eyed the 
various fruits as they were placed upon the tables. 
As soon as tea and cofiee were succeeded by 
lemonades and sweetmeats, Mr. William Chambers 
arose, amid loud cheering, to bid welcome to his 
friends. He regretted the absence of some, but 
rejoiced in the presence of others—a few literary 
strangers especially, amongst whom he named Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall, Doctor Samuel Browne, the 
long-admired but somewhat mysterious “ Bou 
Gaultier,” and Mr. John Robertson ; the clever 
author of the popular “ Susan Hopley’* was also 
present; and having passed a w^arra eulogium upon 
the talents of his guests, he gave a brief account 
of the circulation of their own different periodicals. 
Ninety thousand of “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Jour¬ 
nal” wer^ disseminated weekly; of the “Infor¬ 
mation for the People” thirteen thousand copies 
had been disposed of; the circulation of the “ Cy¬ 
clopaedia of English Literature” had been thirty 
thousand ; of the people’s editions, which had set 
the fashion of works under that title, the circulation 
had varied from three thousand to fourteen thou¬ 
sand copies. Of “Chambers’ Educational Course” 
—now issuing—the sale was much larger than had 
ever been anticipated, fifiy thousand of some books 
having been already disposed of! The total 
quantity of printed sheets, issued of the several 
publications of Messrs. Chambers, were believed 
to be about seven millions annually ! Fancy a ton 
weight of literature coming forth to the world each 
week! And let us pause for a moment, to con¬ 
sider how much power, either for good or evil, 
rests with those who are so circumstanced as to 
launch forward such a quantity of mental nutri¬ 
ment, which must either ennoble or degrade society. 
We believe that, what Mr. Chambers stated, at an 
after period of tho evening, was perfectly true, 


and that he really has a right to lay the unction to 
his soul of the consciousness of never having pub¬ 
lished a page that did not tend to the elevation or 
innocent amusement of the human race. It was 
delightful to hear him eulogize the good conduct 
of the persons in their establishment; to learn that 
the moral improvement of those who labored ear¬ 
nestly and honestly for their own advantage, and 
the advantage of their employers, was an object of 
solicitude to their masters—a solicitude not evap¬ 
orating iu words, but manifesting itself by deeds. 
There is an excellent library open to the workmen, 
from whence, without charge, they are permitted 
I to take home books to their families ; there is an 
evening school for boys, and a Sunday evening 
school for moral and religious instruction ; a sav¬ 
ings’ bank, in which, since its opening, two years 
and a half ago, a considerable sum has been de¬ 
posited, and, after deducting drafts upon it, a good 
balance remained on hand. It was impossible to 
hear Mr. Chambers tell his workmen that he once 
was placed in the same position they occupied, and 
not feel how nobly he elevated himself by so 
generous and genial an acknowledgment, knowing, 
as we did, that these gentlemen have restored the 
fallen fortunes of an old family by steady habits of 
industry, and those early habits of self-denia 
which secure the fruits of that industry to them¬ 
selves and to their children :— 


Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.*’ 


When Mr. Chambers* address was concluded, an 
excellent band played the favorite airs of Scotland. 
A brief lecture was delivered on some new art in 
penmanship. Mr. Bums, the chief compositor, 
returned thanks for the honor Mr. Chambers had 
done him and his fellow-workmen in a speech well 
arranged and as well delivered. Songs were sung 
—healths drank—which, of course, produced more 
speeches; and Professor Simpson, Mr. John Rob¬ 
ertson, Dr. Samuel Browne, the author of “ Susan 
Hopley,** Mr. D. O. Hill, and others, were loudly 
and deservedly cheered. Mr. S. C. Hall had a 
double task to perform, in returning thanks on be¬ 
half of his wife as well as himself, for the most 
gratifying reception they experienced in Scotland, 
and stated, with much feeling and eloquence, that 
they were totally unprepared for the warmth and 
cordiality with which they had been greeted in 
highlands and lowlands. Then, there was more 
music and more singing ; the health of Mr. R. 
Chambers, the accomplished scholar, the antiqua^ 
rian of Edinburgh, ihe gentle master, or the kind 
friend of all who were present, was the signal for 
enthusiastic cheering; and, after a few more toasts, 
and a few more songs, the soirie terminated soon 
after eleven. The next morning, at the usual 
hour, the printing-presses gaped again for “ copy ;*’ 
the young women stitched away, talking, it might 
be, more busily than usual, concerning songs and 
caps, ribands and speeches ; the grave compositors,^ 
stern, calm men, who seem as though they were* 
doomed to an eternal separating and replacing of' 
large and small letters, exchanged brief moonlights 
sort of smiles with each other ; and tbe boys keptv 
up a perpetual munching of pears and apples, the ■ 
remnants of the last Dight*8 feast. Except for 
these symptoms of “ company,** all other externals- 
—even the leaves and flowers—had passed away 
from that house of many stories and busy times.^ 
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but not ?o the memory of reneweiJ sympathies, and 
the increased knowledge of the benefits arising 
from the doctrine of mutual assistance—not so the 
knowlege that, if the mechanic nerer rifles to be a 
master, he is still one of the props of his kind, 
■ecessary to its well-doing—not so the knowledge, 
too little considered, that such a working class has 
achiered a position of self-respect and self-support, 
which can only be a terror to evil-doers, while the 
truly great and high-minded must rejoice to see 
the foundations of society becoming more secure 
through such encouragement and such means. 

From the Port Folio. 

INTELLIGENCE FROM THE CAUCASUS. 

There is much interesting matter in the Ger¬ 
man papers, respecting the Caucasus, which we 
regret exceedingly our space does not allow us to 
«ve. There is also intelligence of a cheering 
kind. The efforts recently made by Russia have 
not obtained the success which was anticipated 
from them in the course of last year; but on the 
•ontrary they have animated the resistance of the 
Circassians. The Russian arms have sustained 
repeated overthrows, and the loss of some imjMr- 
tant stations. If the report of the capture of Der- 
bend is confirmed, then indeed would Russia be 
half severed from her trans-Caucasian provinces, 
and be thrown back in her material progress for 
years- 

It has been remarked by Gustavus Ill. that her 
influence over distant governments, extended by 
her diplomacy, was continuously counteracted by 
the resistance of those who were near to her, and 
knew her better and dreaded her more. So now, 
as the coils are wound closer and closer round the 
British Empire*—round the destinies of France; 
just as the bombardment of Tangier had given her 
a tenfold stronger hold than ever over both nations 
—do the patriot weapons and honest hearts of a 
handful of mountaineers signally defeat her power, 
and shame the craven villany of the cultcred, let¬ 
tered, presumptuous, and degraded people of £u- 
^pe. 

CoiiSTANTiNOFLi, July 17. 

Intelligence has been received here in an official 
quarter, and also at the Porte, of a signal defeat 
having been recently expenenced by a corps of the 
Russian army in Daghestan. The news, thongh 
precise, is by no means detailed ; but having been 
confirmed in an opposite channel, there appears 
no doubt as to its accuracy. It is to the effect 
that a Russian corps d'amxtc of 40,000 men had 
been surprised by the famous Schamil, already 
»f such renown from his previous successes; 
that a vast number of prisoners had been taken, 
including 200 officers, and two general officers; 
that all the guns and war material of the corps 
d'armke had been captured, and the entire body 
routed and dispersed. It is further stated, that in 
retaliation for the late energetic measures of the 
Russian government to proseente the war in Dag¬ 
hestan, the Russian prisoners, with the exception 
of those among them who were Mussulmans, had 
since been put to death. The Mussulmans had 
consented to serve among the forces of Schamil. 
General Neidhart, on hearing the above news, had 
determined, it was said, to advance in search of 
Schamil with the main body of the Russian army, 

♦ The siranq-e declaration of Sir Robert Peel about the 
•* outrage ” of France followed the visit of the emperor. 


amounting to 120,000 men, with a design of cany- 
ing into execution the concentrated attack on the 
mountaineers, for which such vast preparationa 
had been making from the early part of the year. 
But it tvas also conjectured, in the communicaooii 
received, that the Daghestan chief would retire 
into the mountains, where, if the masses of the 
Russian army attempted to follow him, the conse¬ 
quences would probably be more than ever disas* 
Irons to themselves.** 

A letter from Tiflis says:— 

We learn, that on the defeat of the Rnssians 
at Derbend, on the 'Caspian Sea, which we men¬ 
tioned some days back, Schamil-Bey, the Ciicat- 
sian general, entered the town, after forcing the 
temporary fortifleations, with a loss to the Rus¬ 
sians of 2000 men, and made a rich booty in pro- 
visioos and ammunition. The Russians have since 
been beaten with considerable loss near Gratigarsk, 
in the upper Caucasus. The army, which is, it ■ 
said, 100,000 strong, is greatly discouraged, lo 
head-quarters are at Stavropol, near the Coubas, 
under the orders of Prince Michael and General 
Yermoloff.” 

It seems that M. Thoff at Constantinople, is 
rivalling M. Bugeand at Outchda, and that tbs 
treatment of the Circassian refugees by Turkey, 
under the direction of Russia, is an antboritaiife 
example for France to nrge on the Emperor of 
Morocco. Fine friends the Porte has got guaraii- 
teeing her independence, Russia using berto sub¬ 
jugate Circassia, a French squadron threatening to 
bombard her if she approaches Tunis, and aa 
English governor-general making a treaty to dis¬ 
pose of Egypt. 

A Constantinople correspondent says:— 

“ M. Titoff last week addressed a very strong 
note to the Porte on the subject of Cii cassia. He 
complains that the intercourse with the coast of 
Abasia is encouraged by the oonuivance of the 
Turkish authorities on the coast of Asia Minors 
and tliat a Circassian chief of the name of Zasi 
Oglu, who at his (M. Titoff's) suggestioo, was 
some months ago seixed at Constantinople, and ex¬ 
iled lo Bolu, has since effected his escape to Cii^ 
cassia—that another chief, the well-known Sefer 
Bey, in exile at Adrianople, was not placed under 
proper surveillance, but was sull allowed to carry 
uo intrigues with foreigners. He adds that it was 
the decided opinion of Count Woronzow, the gov¬ 
ernor of the Caucasus, that much of the obstinate 
resistance of the Circassians roust be attributed to 
the remissness, if not bad faith, of the Turkish 
government. He therefore concludes by urgmg 
upon the Porte the necessity of adopting more ef¬ 
fectual measures for the prevention of the inter¬ 
course alluded to, and intimates that further negli¬ 
gence in this matter may lead to serious misunder¬ 
standing between the two governments.*’ 


The real cost of the insurrection in Canada, dur¬ 
ing the Melbourne Whig rdgime, at last comes 
out—almost five millions and a half! By a return 
laid before parliament on the motion of Mr. Lead¬ 
er, it appears that the total expense of the Army, 
Navy, Ordnance, and Commissariat services m 
Canada, for the year 1837, amounted to 189,048/.; 
and for subsequent years as followrs— 

1638 . . jU510,248 1841 . . jE:898,999 

1839 . . 1,629,070 1842 . . 884,998 

1840 . . 1,313,884 1843 600,007 
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STATE OF LITERATURE AND LITERARY MEN. 

[The bill just broui^ht into the House of Com¬ 
mons by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Greene, for regu¬ 
lating international copyrights and the trade in 
books, has reminded us of the annexed letter on 
the condition of authors and literature in England 
by a gentleman of liteniry distinction to a member 
of the government; which statement is, we think, 
well worthy of public consideration. It was writ¬ 
ten some time before the protection which was 
lately obtained for literature was granted, and had, 
we believe, very considerable effect in producing 
that result.— Ed. Literary Gazette.] 

My Dear Sir, —It was said rerj many years 
ago, that “ France is the country for a man of 
genius to live in, and England for him to die in 
and I know nothing that should induce us to sup¬ 
pose that England is less deserving of the reproach 
now, at least as far as genius employed in litera¬ 
ture is concerned. Sculpture, architecture, paint¬ 
ing, have encouragement and protection, and re¬ 
ceive not only reward, but honors. No honors 
fell to the share of literature; and I believe you 
will find that the recompense which follows even 
popularity is at present infinitely small in this pur¬ 
suit as compared with any other, and is daily de¬ 
creasing. No one will deny that a certain portion 
of talent and industry, exerted in any other course, 
will produce at least ten times the remuneration 
that it will obtain when exerted in literary pur¬ 
suits ; and 1 do not scruple to assert that, except 
tinder very extraordinary circumstances, no literary 
man can gain even a decent livelihood in England, 
unless he sets out with an independent fortune of 
bis own, or has another profession. This fact is 
proved by the lives of the most eminent men of our 
own day—Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, and 
others ; and although Sir Waller Scott, the solitary 
instance in which honors were conferred for purely 
literary merit, did during the incessant labor of a 
life gain in the whole a sum equal to what thou- 
iands of manufacturers make in the course of a 
few years, we must not forget that he began his 
literary career totally independent of it as a means 
of existence, and through life enjoyed large emol¬ 
uments from his legal and other offices. Although 
the subject of mere,pecuniary remuneration to 
literary men is that which 1 shall principally 
press upon your notice, in your official capacity, 
forgive me for touching briefly upon the general 
state of literature, and the condition of literary 
men, in addressing one who has proved himself a 
friend as well as an ornament to letters. 

Let me inquire, then. Why is it that literary men 
are totally excluded in England from all those hon¬ 
orable distinctions which are lavishly bestowed 
upon the members of every other profession ? How 
is it that the exertion of great abilities, coupled 
with the best private conduct, can never lead in 
literary pursuits to fortune, and seldom to compe¬ 
tence ? How is it that books are dearer in England 
than in any other country ? 

All these questions are intimately connected 
With each other; and I believe that on the answer 
to the first will greatly depend the view which 
every one takes of the other two. Some persons 
will be found to assert, that honors and distinctions 
have not been granted to literary men, because 
they are in general too poor to do, what is called, 

keep up high station properly others will as¬ 
sert, that it is because their private conduct is often 
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bad, and their habits not of a high tone ; and oth¬ 
ers, again, will contend that it is because no ben¬ 
efit would acrue to literature even if such distinc¬ 
tions were bestowed. 

I take a very different view, and believe that the 
two objections urged against literary men are ef¬ 
fects, not motives, of the neglect with which they 
are treated ; and I am confident that one of the 
chief causes of the evil stale of literary affairs in 
England is, that almost every successive govern¬ 
ment has misappreciated the importance of a sane 
national literature, and has shown an utter indif¬ 
ference to the best interests of letters. It is not 
that ministers have shown a dislike to literature, 
it is that they have done worse—have cared nothing 
about it. They have set the nation a great exam¬ 
ple of treating it with cold contempt. Even the 
wisest of them, resting on the glories of the past, 
looking back to Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, ana 
the rest, have thought it of no importance to insure 
vigorous efforts in the same course at present. 
We have no reason to believe that they have 
doubted, and considered, and pondered, whether 
honors and rewards, and instant attention to causes 
of complaint, and active exertions to protect from 
aggression, are really better for literature than 
leaving it to fight its own battles, and do the best 
for itself; but it is, that almost all ministers and 
statesmen in this country have been indifferent to 
it altogether, have undervalued its importance as a 
part of the national glory, and have misappreciated 
its influence upon mankind. Had they not been 
cold and thoughtless upon the subject, it would 
have required but little argument to show, that if 
honors are good as an encouragement for the phy¬ 
sician of the body, they can be no less so to tha 
physician of the spirit; that if they are rightly 
held out as an inducement to exertion in those who 
combat our enemies in the field, they are no less 
requisite for those who wage war against evil and 
error at home ; that if they are fitted for the advo¬ 
cates who plead the causes of individuals in out 
courts, they are no less fitted for those who advo¬ 
cate the general principles of right, justice, truth, 
and religion, at the bar of the public opinion. But 
beyond all denial they have been cold, they have 
been indifferent. They have not risked the slight* 
est breath of popularity for what is just towards 
literary men ; they have not used one single exer¬ 
tion to render the literature of the country saner, 
nobler, higher in its tone than it is. They havo 
looked upon men of letters but as poor wretches 
who contribute nothing to the material part of the 
productions of the land; who are unworthy of any 
distinction, and who scarcely even deserve to reap 
the fruits of their own labor. Thus have their 
actions shown that they consider literary men, and 
depend upon it, this conduct has had no slight 
effect in teaching the country to consider them in 
the same light also. 

Throughout the whole race of man there is an 
inclination to follow where others lead, and to ad¬ 
mire where others admire. Did the government 
set the example of honoring literary merit, the 
people would follow that example, and reward it. 
A general impulsion would be given to letters, 
and both more books would be bought, and bett^ 
books would be written. Those who are unwil¬ 
ling to make the experiment may argue till doom»> 
day that such would not be the resolt, withonl 
convincing any rational man that they feel aught 
but indifference to literature, even while they effect 
to consider its best interests. 
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experiment has never been tried ; in all those states 
where it has been tried, the effect has been invari¬ 
able. You are well aware, I am sure, of the sud¬ 
den start which literature took in Germany during 
the last century, and you will find that it was im¬ 
mediately consequent upon great encouragement 
given to literary men by various German princes. 
Who can doubt that the increasing care and attention 
bestowed upon the interests of literature, and the im¬ 
portance attached to them in France ever since the 
reign of Louis XIV., has been the cause, not alone 
of producing books to be read, but of producing the 
taste for-reading them, so that sums can be given 
by booksellers in France for works to be sold at 
a mere trifle, which no London bookseller would 
dream of giving! Nay more, I must contend 
that such encouragement has made the works in 
themselves better; for although various causes 
have contributed to carry the disorganization and 
demoralization which exists in French society into 
literature itself, yet we must not forget that with 
George Sand, Balzac, Sue, and others, we have 
Salvandv, Guizot, Xavier, Barante, and many 
more, i'hese men have risen under a particular 
system, the taste for reading has also risen under 
that system; and it b not fair to argue that it 
would not produce more or less the same effects in 
England, when it has never been tried even in a 
limited degree. Thus I cannot help feeling that 
the want of encouragement shown towards litera¬ 
ture in this country by all preceding minbters 
has proceeded solely from indifference, not from 
any consideration of prudence, justice, or conve¬ 
nience, and that it has greatly tended to produce 
those effects which are now pul forward as motives 
for continuing it, by depriving literary men of the 
hopes that cheer honorable ambition, and the ex¬ 
pectations that lead to exertion and insure success. 

But I must contend that literature has not only 
been without encouragement and reward on the 
part of government, but it has been, and b, with- 
•ut due consideration and protection; and this 
brings me to consider more immediately my second 
question ; namely, how is it that the exertion of the 

n test abilities, coupled with the best private con- 
, in literary pursuits can never lead to fortune, 
and seldom to competence ? Of one cause I have 
just spoken, the utter indifference, during centuries, 
of government itself, towards literature, which has 
fostered the indifference of the people ; but another 
cause is the want of due protection; and this part 
of the subject b the immediate object of my letter 
to you. 

Although, including her colonies, England 
greatly exceeds the number of persons able to 
read that France can produce, yet the sale of books 
in this country b not one tenth part of that which 
takes place in the neighboring kingdom. Thb 
proceeds from three chief causes; first, the want 
of taste for reading ; second, the extensive foreign 
piracy of English works; third, the high (but I 
tear necessarily high) price of books in England. 

Of the first cause 1 have spoken already; the 
second is one of the greatest evils that beset Eng- 
Ibh literature in the present day. Its effects are 
shown by the fact that, whereas the number not 
only of books printed in France, but of copies of 
each book sold, has greatly increased since the 
war, as compared with the increase of population, 
the numbers of copies sold has diminbhed in 
England in a lamentable degree. The enemies 
of literature have asserted that thb falling-off 
has been a consequence of the increased num¬ 


ber of literary men ; but the falsehood of tbb as¬ 
sertion is proved by carrying out the comparboa 
with France, where literary men have increased ia 
a far greater proportion, and the sale increased at 
the same time. It b said, in answer to thb, that 
French works are also pirated to a great extent; 
but in thb point there is no parity between the two 
countries. France has not one-hundredth part so 
many subjects non-resident upon her actual soil aa 
England has. The introduction of pirated copies 
into any part of that kingdom is guarded against 
with the utmost strictness and severity ; so that 
the piracy of French works supplies not so much 
Frenchmen, as foreigners who read French ; and 
thus the piracy of Britbh works affects British au¬ 
thors to an infinitely greater extent than the piracy 
of French works affects French authors. In proof 
of this. Monsieur Melind, the celebrated printer of 
Brussels, who reprints every popular French work 
as soon as it appears, assured me solemnly that he 
never sent even a single copy of hb editions into 
France. 

Thus it ^pears clear to me that the decrease iit 
the sale of English works since the war b attribu¬ 
table in a great degree to the piracy carried on by 
foreigners, and to the facilities allowed them of 
selling these editions to British subjects in all parts 
of the world, including England itself. 

The circumstances under which thb nefarious 
trafi[ic is carried on are as follows. We have a 
law insuring to every author an exclusive right to 
publish his own works for a certain period; and 
the law has been found quite effective against piracy 
in England. It also extends to insure a copyrigl^ 
to the subjects of friendly powers publbbing their 
works in England, as is proved in the case of 
Bentley versus the piratical publishers of Cooper’s 
works. But a system of foreign piracy has beeu 
organized against which we have no defence. 
Within three days, or four at the most, after the 
work of a popular author has reached Paris, it is 
reprinted verbatim^ and sold at one sixth of the 
price. Sometimes, by a juggle with the English 
printer, this is accomplbhed even sooner; one ef 
my own romances was reprinted in two days ; an¬ 
other edition generally is publbhed in Belgium; 
two in Germany, sometimes three; and innumera¬ 
ble editions in America. 


The number of copies printed in each of these 
editions is carefully concealed ; but at all events it 
is sufficient in the aggregate to supply not only the 
English readers and travellers on the continent and 
in America, but also all our own colonies, with the 
exception of India, which is supplied by another 
piratical publisher in Calcutta itself, named Box- 
ton. The loss to Britbh authors b enormous; 
and to remedy this evil a bill was brought in some 
years ago, and passed, for enabling minbters to 
treat with foreign powers for an international copy¬ 
right-law. The intentions of parliament, in this 
respect, have never been carried out to a satisfiM- 
tory conclusion ; and in the mean while a relaxa¬ 
tion of the law regarding the introduction of these 
pirated editions into England itself, has given the 
greatest encouragement to the very system of 
piracy for the prevention of which parliament 
authorized minbters to treat. By the regulatioiis 
of the customs, the admission of English works 
pirated by the subjects of other countries, is strictly 
prohibited; but a relaxation of thb prohibition hss 
been sanctioned by a treasury-minute, dated 29th 
June, 1830, in virtue of which the custom-house 
officers are permitted to pass single copies of all 
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|urated works in the bag^ge of travellers when 
imported for their own private use. It is easy to 
understand the liberal feeling on which this per> 
mission was granted; and it was undoubtedly not 
foreseen by any one that it would be abused to the 
ruin of popular works by English authors. But 
what is the result at present 1 It is, that English 
authors have not only to contend with foreign 
piratical printers on the continent and in our colo¬ 
nies, but in England itself. Baudry and Gali- 
gnani, the great pirates of our works in France, 
openly advertise that they will supply these publi¬ 
cations in England itself at a mere difference in 
price of shillings for francs; and the introduction 
of these works is undoubtedly carried on under the 
favor of the treasury-minute. This, I repeat, could 
never be contemplated, I am sure, by those who 
promulgated the minute. However, the conse¬ 
quence is, that every author loses in proportion to 
his popularity; and the fraud is increasing to such 
an extent, that ere long it will be very little worth 
while to publish our works at all. This will be 
evident from the following facts. Although im- | 
mense numbers of our works are sold on the conti¬ 
nent and America without our deriving any benefit 
therefrom, the average sale in England ranges be¬ 
tween two and three thousand copies; and the 
greatest part of these are not purchased by individ¬ 
uals for their own amusement, but by what are 
called circulating-libraries and book-clubs. It is 
impossible to ascertain exactly what are the num¬ 
bers of pirated works brought in for sale to private 
individuals under favor of the treasury-minute, but 
we can arrive at something like a certainty in re¬ 
gard to the numbers thus purchased for circulating- 
hbraries. In every small town on the coast oppo¬ 
site to France, and for forty miles in the interior, 
as far as Bath itself, the circulating-libraries are 
supplied exclusively with the pirated editions, as 
it is very natural where they can get a work for 
six shillings which would cost more than thirty in 
England, they should take means to do so. Thus 
every courier, every servant, every person who 
comes to sell fruit, game, or eggs, in short every 
one of the vast multitude daily passing between 
France and England, having a right to bring over 
s single copy of each pirated work, no difficulty 
can exist in six or seven hundred circulating-libra¬ 
ries supplying themselves with the numbers re¬ 
quired. It is calculated that at least seven hun¬ 
dred and fifty copies of each popular work are thus< 
brought over for circulating-libraries. The sys¬ 
tem, however, is extending daily; and since the 
direct communication between London and the 
continent has so greatly increased, a great many 
of the small libraries about the capital have, by the 
same means, been supplied with the pirated edi¬ 
tions. The number of works that have been 
pirated by Baudry and Galignani is now so great 
{three hundred and eighty volumes) that, accord¬ 
ing to the price charged for the carriage, about one 
shilling per volume, it is quite worth their while, 
when a whole set is ordered, to send over a person 
expressly to bring it as a part of his luggage. 

I have said that it is impossible to ascertain ex¬ 
actly the number imported under favor of the trea¬ 
sury-minute ; but we can quite well arrive at some 
approximation. The custom-house officers, satis¬ 
fied that the revenue does not lose, take no great 
pains to inquire which, out of a parcel of Iwoks 
paying the highest duty, are pirated English works 
or not. In the baggage of all travellers they are 
passed without question; and 1 myself brought 


twenty-five copies this year which paid the high 
duty, but were never marked as English books 
printed abroad. When they are observed, how¬ 
ever, they are weighed separately and registered; 
and I have obtained the weight thus entered at 
Dover, from Michaelmas 1840 to Michaelmas 1841 
inclusive, amounting to fifteen hundred and sixty- 
eight pounds weight. Each work in three vol¬ 
umes, when reprinted by Baudry in one, weighs 
about one pound; and thus we find fifteen hun¬ 
dred and sixty-eight copies of pirated works re- 
ported as entering at Dover. I should be under 
the calculation if 1 said that three times the re¬ 
ported number are really entered at that port. But 
besides that port, at London and Brighton very 
much larger numbers than at Dover are imported; 
and at Southampton, Ramsgate, Hastings, Guern¬ 
sey, and Jersey, a considerable number likewise. 
On the whole, I feel sure that, taking Dover as a 
guide, the numbers reported at all the different 
ports would not amount to less than seventy-two 
hundred weight, or more than eight thousand cop¬ 
ies, and that the real numbers are more than treble 
those reported. So much for the second cause 
which I have pointed out as producing a great 
diminution in the sale of English works. 

The third cause is the high price of English 
works, to which I have alluded also in the first 
part of my letter as one of the evils to be inquired 
into. It is certainly an evil in all respects, both 
to the buyer and to the seller, and is not unimpor¬ 
tant in keeping down the taste for reading and in 
diminishing the sale of all works. Nevertheless, 
I fear that until we can make ourselves secure 
against foreign piracy we cannot induce the book¬ 
sellers to make any diminution. It has been tried 
once or twice, has succeeded for a short time, and 
then failed completely. So that those who at¬ 
tempted it have always been obliged, sooner or 
later, to return to the old system. As I informed 
yon verbally, I believe all authors are willing to 
diminish the price ; but booksellers assert, and I 
believe justly, that the sale of English works has 
so much decreased, and the expenses of pubTica- 
tion are so great, that they cannot consent. Nei¬ 
ther is the price charged to the public compara¬ 
tively so high as it appears. The diilerence, for 
instance, between England and France is not in 
fact greater than the different price of materials 
and labor naturally produces, and the profits of 
|lhe English author are considerably less. The 
public taste in England requires a more expensive 
form, more decoration, and more solidity. The 
page is less crowded with type, the paper is 
thicker, the volume is in boards, instead of being 
merely stitched in a wrapper, and yet each ordi¬ 
nary volume of a newJy published work in Eng¬ 
land costs 105. 6d. In France, the price, at first 
p^Hcaiiony is ordinarily seven francs, or 5s, lOd, 
This may seem a very great difference, notwith¬ 
standing the superior beauty of the English vol¬ 
ume ; but let us consider what has been the cost 
of producing that volume. The price of the papei 
has been 22s. or 235. per ream in England at the 
least, and in France 125. 6d. The price of the 
printing has also been much greater; and whereas 
the advertisement has cost a hundred pounds or 
more in this country, as great an extent of adver¬ 
tisement has been obtained on the continent for 
twenty. Thus in reality the charge is not exor¬ 
bitant, and the profits comparatively less than in 
France 

1 was once asked in reference to foreign pi- 
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racies, why English authors did not fight the 
French piratical printers with their own weapons, 
print the usual three volumes in one, and sell it at 
the same price that the French charge? The 
reply is threefold, and nearly self-evident. First, 
the customs and tastes of the country require a 
more convenient form, better paper, and better 
rinting. Secondly, the average expense of pro- 
ucing such a volume in England is twice what it 
b in France. Thirdly, the English author has a 
title to some profit in his copyright, which the 
French pirate evades. 

The only chance of our being able greatly to 
reduce the price of books in this country rests in 
Ae hope of extinguishing foreign piracy by a gen¬ 
eral international convention. Then we might 
induce booksellers to do so; and I for one would 
undertake to diminish the price of my works to 
two thirds of their present rate. 

I am well aware that it may be said in answer 
to some of the foregoing observations, that the 
diminution of the sale of books is caused by the 
high price alone, and not by foreign piracies; and 
I know that the high price and diminution of sale 
are causes which act and react upon each other. 
But a strong motive for believing that the great 
decrease has proceeded from undue competition on 
the part of foreigners, b to be found in the fact, 
that during the war, and for some time afterwards, 
when the prices of all things were dearer in this 
country than they are at present, but when we 
were not subject to foreign piracy, the price of 
books was considerable less. Thus the romances 
in three volumes that now sell for 1/. Il5. 6rf. 
then sold for 1/. l5., or at most for 1/. 45. 

I believe that I have now given you a fair state¬ 
ment of some of the evils of which literary men 
in England suppose they have a right to complain. 
I have endeavored to avoid all exaggeration ; and 
of the following points, at all events, there can be 
DO doubt, namely, that literature has received no 
encouragement from government; that it received 
negative discouragement, by not sharing in the 
honors and rewards assigned to other professions; 
that in some respects (perhaps from the absolute 
inability of government to carry out the requisite 
treaties) it does not even receive due protection ; 
and that in the matter of the introduction of pirated 
copies into England, as at present carried on, it 
receives direct discouragement and wrong. That 
Such a state of things will be allowed to continu4 
under a conservative government, and a minister 
celebrated for his high classical attainments and 
literary taste, I do not believe ; and it is my 
purpose to seek with every energy of my mind to 
obtain a redress of these evils. I shall urge upon 
the government, in the first place, to rescind every 
order relaxing the positive prohibition of pirated 
works; and secondly, to carry on vigorously the 
Degotiations already commenced for the purpose 
of engaging one state after another in reciprocal 
treaties for the abolition of piracy.* In regard to 
the latter object, many difficulties may impede the 
progress of our government, many may have 
already impeded it. But the former measure is 
quite within the immediate power of the ministry; 

♦ The only method by which we shall arrive at any 
general treaty with foreign powers is, by bringing differ¬ 
ent states one by one into the reciprocal en^gemeots we 
wish to establish. Although it is true that one state 
will take the piracy up after another has dropped it, we 
shall ultimately succeed with all, when once two or 
three principal kingdoms are engag^. 


and authors and publishers are entitled to deaiaiid 
it as a right, rather than ask it as a favor. 1 da 
not think that the application will be rejected ; for 
nothing can cause it to be so, but the desire of 
popularity outweighing the sense of justice. Even 
convenience is not consulted in the relaxation of 
the law that exists; for Mr. Deans, the chairmsa 
of the board of customs, one of our best authori¬ 
ties, agrees that it would he much more rational 
and convenient to leave the law perfectly stringent, 
suffering the board of customs itself to relax it in 
those individual cases where relaxation was neces¬ 
sary.* 

The late Lord Sydenham took a similar view, 
when I applied to him while he was president of 
the board of trade; feeling that it was absurd for 
parliament to employ him and others to carry out 
treaties for the abolition of foreign piracy, when a 
treasury-minute gave the greatest encouragement 
to it, by allowing every one who bought pirated 
editions on the continent to introduce them into 
England at their return. He distinctly promised 
me that these things should be amended; but 
being shortly after appointed to Canada, the mat¬ 
ter was neglected, and since then the abuse of the 
relaxation has increased to a ruinous extent. Let 
it be ever remembered that the law which pro* 
hibits the introduction of foreign editions of ^g- 
lish works had in view a different and more impor¬ 
tant object than any ordinary custom-house regular 
tion. It was not to add to the revenue—it waa 
not to protect a particular branch of industry from 
unequal competition ; but it was to guard against 
actual fraud. It was, in short, to prevent foreign 
pirates from doing what English pirates cannot 
do, and defrauding British authors in their own 
country. Let it be remembered also, that the rtr 
laxation of that law, as at present abused, bat 
well nigh rendered the law itself of no avail, and 
will soon render it nugatory altogether. I think, 
considering these circumstances, no one will deny 
that we have a right to demand, as a mere act of 
justice, that the stringency of the law should be 
restored. The relaxation, as now abused, is em¬ 
ployed to enable foreigners to profit by a fraud 
that we prevent and punish in Englishmen. It is 
most detrimental to printers, paper-makers, book¬ 
sellers, and a thousand other classes, as well as to 
literary men ; and it is in direct opposition to the 
purpose of stopping foreign piracy, expressed by 
'all parties in the discussion of the internationd 
copyright bill. If this relaxation be persevered 
in, it will be tantamount to proclaiming to all for¬ 
eign piratical printers that the government permits 
them to defraud every popular author of as many 
copies of his works as they can pass into England 
one at a time. But I feel sure that such a state 
of things cannot be suffered to exist for an hour 
after it is exposed, at least by the persons who 
now hold the reins of government. 

In regard to the general encouragement of liter¬ 
ature to which I have referred, I shall not attempt 
to urge any particular plan upon the ministry, 
which I believe to be the most enlightened si^ 
truly liberal that we have had for very many 

* A curious instance of the operation of this law sad 
of its relaxation occurred the other day. Some Ameri¬ 
can booksellers sent Capt. Manryatt a complete set of 
their reprint of his works. The customs would not suf¬ 
fer it to enter; but if Capt. Blarryatt had ordered it to 
be sent to Calais, the first valet-de-chambre coming over 
could and would have brought it in his portmanteau Ibr 
a few firancs. 
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years; but will only quote the words of a living 
writer, who long ago took the same view of the 
subject that 1 do. 

** It is proper to inquire what the inducements 
are in this country for a man to devote his life to 
science, or to the higher branches of literature; 
of which branches histoiy is undoubtedly en¬ 
titled to the first rank. The ordinary motives 
which influence a man on embracing any pursuit 
or profession, besides the love of fame, are a wish 
for rank and honors, and more generally a desire 
for money. It is notorious that scientific or histor¬ 
ical acquirements are not productive of pecuniary 
advantages. The claims of each class on the gov¬ 
ernment are consequently equal; and to obtain the 
admission of those claims, the most distinguished 
scientific persons, and the most eminent authors, 
should make it one common cause to press their 
pretensions to a share of the honors and public re¬ 
wards of the country, upon the attention of the 
crown and the administration. It would be untrue 
to say that there are no examples of honors having 
been bestowed by the sovereign in reward of sci¬ 
ence or literature ; for of the many hundred baro¬ 
nets and knights who have been made in the last 
fifty years, JSir Humphrey Davy and Sir Walter 
Scott obtained the former rank from their talents, 
and a few scientific persons have been knighted. 
Knighthood, however, has in no instance been 
conferred for literary merit; and, incredible as it 
may seem, Sir Walter Scott is the nn/y example 
in England of an author having been distinguished 
by any title of honors since the accession of George 
the Third. Since that period, physicians without 
number have been knighted and made baronets; 
and knighthood has been bestowed upon archi¬ 
tects, chemists, musicians, painters, merchants, 
tradesmen, and, in short, upon every class of the 
community, excepting upon literary men for liter- 
ary merit. Can it be denied that those who have 
promoted the interests of their country, and of the 
world in general, by their scientific discoveries, 
or instructed and enlightened mankind by their 
writings, should be rewarded by those distinctions 
which in Great Britain have been hitherto con¬ 
fined to particular descriptions of services, of 
which services some have been as honorable as 
others have been base? It is not a little extraor¬ 
dinary that in every otheY country of Europe, sci¬ 
ence and literature, as well as military merit, are 
rewarded by honorary distinctions, though the 

f reater part of those states are military; yet in 
Ingland, which is avowedly not a military coun- 
tryy civil merit has never been so distinguished.’’ 


From the Polytechnic Review. 

ON CAPTAIN Warner’s experiment at 

BRIGHTON, AND ON EXPLOSIVE COM¬ 
POUNDS AS APPLICABLE TO WARFARE. 

The experiment performed by Captain Warner, 
oflf Brighton, hal^ called great attention to the 
explosive compounds; immediately after the ex¬ 
periment, we are informed, no less than sixty ap¬ 
plications were made in the difierent boards, by 
individuals professing to be in possession of some 
equally destructive engine. Not one of these 
gentlemen, probably, was in the slightest degree 
acquainted with that branch of chemical decompo¬ 
sition, on which the power of the invention must 
depend ; and from the speech of Sir Robert Peel, 
it is very clear, that Capt. Warner is not himself 


very much advanced. Of the power of projecting 
to such an enormous distance as Capt. Warner 
speaks, we look upon it as a physical impossibil¬ 
ity. As to explosive compounds, we do not think 
he has shown that he knows more than what oth¬ 
ers do, and he has as yet done nothing which has 
not before been efiected by others. 

The proportions of nitre, charcoal, and sulphur 
in gunpowder may have been altered, but still the 
ingredients are the same; the powder used at the 
battle of Cressy, in all probability, was but a 
rough specimen of the last shots fired at Tangier, 
If a powder were invented sixty times the strength 
of gunpowder as now manufactured, its introduc¬ 
tion, save as a matter of economy, would be 
doubtful. Ten pounds of gunpowder will throw a 
ball three miles; six thousand tons would noS 
throw it one yard further, nor would the most 
dangerous chemical compounds project it one half 
so far, however unlimited the quantity used might 
be. 

At an enormous expense, the French govern¬ 
ment constructed an immense bomb, which at the 
siege of Antwerp threw a shell weighing 1600 
cwts., holding 1 cwt. of gunpowder, but the opin¬ 
ions of the first chemists were against its utility. 
It was urged, before its manumeture, that no 
weight of metal could stand the strain of the pow¬ 
der required to project so immense a weight, and 
the result proved the correctness of these views: 
at the eighth shot it cracked. Last year, some 
experiments were made at Deal, on large guns; 
several burst, and, notwithstanding every precau¬ 
tion, three artillerymen were killed. Still later, 
an immense gun was manufactured in the United 
States: the first shot went well; at the second, 
though the gun had just come from the proof, it 
burst, the fragments killing several members of 
the congress near it; and me opinion of chemists 
is now nearly adopted by the authorities, that be¬ 
yond 68 lbs. any ball is dangerous. With the de¬ 
tonating compounds, which the inventors bring 
forward, power would be even lost; their explo¬ 
sion is instantaneous, and their efiTect is seen 
more upon the gun than on the missile. By the 
substitution of chlorate of potash for nitre, a ter¬ 
rific compound is formed: every soul perished at 
the first manufactory it>was attempted in; suffi¬ 
cient, however, was afterwards made for trial, 
81bs. were fired in a gun, the ball was projected 
600 yards, (with gunpowder it would have gone 
1200,) and the gun was rent to pieces. It was 
suggested that shells might be advantageously 
charged with it, the power being very greatly in¬ 
creased, but when the proposer, an eminent chem¬ 
ist, after proving experimentally the increased de¬ 
structive effect, pointed out the spontaneous igni¬ 
tion, and the dangers of the manufacture, the offi¬ 
cers, to whom it was referred, expressed their 
surprise that anything so clearly impracticable 
should have been presented by a chemist. 

There is another explosive compound, the chlo¬ 
ride of nitrogen, made by inverting a jar of chlorine 
gas into a strong solution of muriate of ammonia, 
at 100"^ Fahrenheit; the chlorine is absorbed, and 
an oily liquid collects at the bottom ; this from ex¬ 
periments would appear to be 400 times the 
strength of gunpowder; but even if that extreme 
facility of decomposition, which nearly deprived 
its discoverer, Sir H. Davy, of his eye, and which 
the recent accident to Professor Ryan proves we 
have as yet no means of guarding against,—if even 
that could be overcome, the ball would not be pvo- 
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jeeted one ynrd further. If additional power could 
dp it, we have aii unlimited supply in gunpowder. 
The fulminates are clearly useless ; their explosive 
action, like that of the chlorate gunpowder, would 
tend but to shatter the gun; and as Capt. War¬ 
per’s experiments are so expensive, it is probably 
on one of them he has been engaged. 

Had Capt. Warner been acquainted with these 
facts, he would not probably have continued to 
assert that he had discovered any such powerful 
engine of destruction. The philanthropist might 
shudder at the idea that, armed with such means, 
a man could at the dead of night destroy a city, 
with its thousands or millions of unsuspecting in¬ 
habitants ; but chemistry knows no such power, 
nor have the researches of our professors at all 
pointed out, that such could exist? Lord Inges- 
trie, who brought forward Capt. Warner’s inven¬ 
tion, and in distinct terms pledged himself to its 
value, was on a former occasion sufficiently incon¬ 
siderate to give a certificate to John St. John Long, 
that he had seen him extract pure mercury from 
the living, but probably brainless, skull of one of 
his patients ; and our readers may remember an 
inventor calling himself the Duke of Normandy, 
who claimed the possession of a power which an¬ 
nihilated all space. By some chance, his experi¬ 
ments were tried at Woolwich, and not one suc¬ 
ceeded ; his income was limited, but still, though 
ruin stared him in the face, this inventor went on 
in his wild search for this power. Mr. Fulton, 
during the time of Pitt, devised a plan to destroy 
vessels at sea, and so plausible appeared his inven¬ 
tion, that government at a great expense tried it. 
He succeeded when experimentalizing before the 
officers of his own nation, but though the idea of a 
submarine boat, and the exploding case of gunpow¬ 
der to fire by watchwork, would appear practicable, 
in every instance before the enemy he failed ; the 
great difficulty being to get tin perceived to the ves¬ 
sel, as the sailors would of course be obliged to 
come occasionally to the surface to see if they were 
on the right track. 

The debate in the House of Commons divested 
the experiment at Brighton of the slightest inter¬ 
est : the vessel was dragged on to the shell as it 
floated down the tow lines; and it would have 
been equally as easy, and quite as satisfactory, had 
he blown her up with a fusee attached to a barrel 
of powder. But on one point we must congratu¬ 
late Capt. Warner: his powerful interest has 
thrust him upon the government, which is gene¬ 
rally extremely summary in rejecting adventurers ; 
ho is forced upon them. Out of 100 things which 
are monthly suggested, 90 are clearly impractica¬ 
ble, and of the other 10, eight have been probably 
before tried and failed ; and how can the remaining 
two be expected to receive a fair consideration? fi 
is found that, in criminal cases, three or four suc¬ 
cessive verdicts of guilty render the next prisoner’s 
chance of escape but small, and 98 inventors being 
humbugs, the other two are too often classed with 
them. We remember a case where an invention 
of great importance was submitted to the admi¬ 
ralty. After an inspection of the drawings, the 
inventor retired to an adjoining room, and must, 
we believe, plead guilty to the overhearing of the 
private conversation between one of their lordships 
and his secretary. “ This,” said the zealous ser¬ 
vant of the public, “ is likely to be a troublesome 
fellow ; you must get rid of him quietly, or he will 
bother us dreadfully.” The secretary appeared 
before the expectant, full of assurances of &e con¬ 


sideration his invention should receive, compli¬ 
menting him upon his ingenuity, and gracefully 
bowing him to the door, with a promise that be 
should soon hear from him: the inventor did in 
this case hear, but it was five years after, and his 
invention had in the mean time been adopted in the 
merchant vessels. The fear of being anticipated 
preventing the speculator from consultation with 
those, who could have instructed him upon the 
probable absurdity of the plan he proposes, he sub¬ 
mits his drawings ; as a matter of course they are 
civilly declined ; and he indignantly publishes his 
neglect. Other inventors sympathize with him, 
and the scientific man, who is really wronged, 
shrinks back in silence, almost fearing lest, sur^ 
rounded and mixed up with these unthinking fools, 
he may have even imbibed their wild ideas; hence 
improvements emanate but from officers. 

The records of the select committee are full of 
inventions, scarcely one of which required even a 
trial to prove its inapplicability. We remember 
one submitted by an extremely clever gun-maker; 
it was a musket, in which the fire communicated 
to several cartridges; a soldier could thus, with 
once pulling the trigger, fire seven times without 
reloading or even removing the gun from his aim; 
a hundred soldiers could thus deal destruction upon 
an advancing column. The theory appears good, 
but apply even for a moment the chances of actual 
warfare: by case or canister-shot, twenty of 
these, after the first shot, fall dead or wounded; 
their guns fall from their hands, discharging their 
contents amidst their own ranks, each man as he 
falls adding to the confusion. “ You must,” said 
the good-natured inventor, “ issue a standing order 
that each soldier, when dying, should slick b» 
musket into the ground.” A hundred more such 
instances could be adduced. 

The working of the present system is to confine 
all improvements to officers, for they have alone 
the opportunity of trying them. In the percussion 
shells, a missile to which the authorities direct¬ 
ed considerable attention, this was particularly 
marked. Lord Vivian requested every scientific 
person whom he met, to invent a shell which 
should explode on striking, requiring for this pur¬ 
pose no fuse, a constant source of annoyance and 
failure, and offering every facility for trial the 
Board of Ordnance could* give. A host of adven¬ 
turers came forward; the wildest theories were 
tried. The soi-distant Duke of Normandy stood 
conspicuous; with a box, about four feet square, 
he offered to blow down a mound, 1,300 feet long 
and 200 broad, into which a cannon-ball could not 
enter three feet. He could explode the box at a 
given moment; the time passed; the soldiers 
fired it with a fusee, and instead of displacing the 
mound, the earth around was barely displaced. 
He had invented a musket-ball which set fire on 
striking, and he came provided with a figure filled 
with combustibles ; shot after shot was fired into 
it, but with no effect. The duke advanced with a 
cigar, but the figure appeared fRcombuslible; by 
means, however, of some straw, it was at last 
fired, and a discharge of squibs and two small 
rockets followed. But, as if to crown his mis¬ 
fortunes, he had invented a percussion shell; it 
exploded at the mouth of the gun. It was evident 
during the loading that it could by no possibility 
succeed. 

Sir George Murray came into office, and the 
facilities for trials were at once closed. Finding 
themselves classed with ignorant adventuren, 
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most of the scientifio persons had before with¬ 
drawn. Should it for a moment be now urged, 
that some latitude should be allowed for the trial 
of experiments, which, requiring guns and trained 
men, could be tried by government at an expense 
80 trifling as to be undeserving of notice, but by 
an individual who would require to purchase all 
that government have, at one of a ruinous nature, 
this result is appealed to. We did, says Sir 
Greorge Murray, and see how it acted ; failure suc¬ 
ceeded failure; every fool seized this opportunity 
of obtaining notoriety, and of course all failed ; 
and if any of those who at the solicitation of Lord 
Vivian had engaged in these dangerous experi¬ 
ments, and w’hose shells having in some instances 
succeeded, had showed, that by perseverance, 
without which success, save by accident, is never 
obtained, they could probably have succeeded ; 
they are classed with these adventurers, their 
applications are refused, complain for a moment of 
the injustice, urge the absence of a trial, adduce 
the authority of chemists, that the failure after 
success would not involve the principle, which be¬ 
fore being given up would require several more 
trials, for which the men, gun and grounds, if not 
ammunition, might be at least spared. “ Give 
but this trial,” and immediately a host of Nor- 
mandys spring up yelling, “ we also have not 
had a trial,” and amidst their yells the voice of 
truth is stifled. It is an evil against which we 
have no cure. 

A letter was lately published in the Times by 
some one, offering to destroy a barge for 110/., to 
which he required a tow-line to be attached ; con¬ 
versation with a sensible person would have shown 
him that he could no more expect an enemy to 
allow him to attach a line than to introduce a fusee 
in their powder magazine, and if with a chemist, 
his means of destroying the vessel would have 
probably equally proved inapplicable. The chloride 
of nitrogen is the compound which the friends of 
these adventurers point out as likely to have been 
by them rendered manageable. On the grounds 
that ” Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
we really believe that this compound is by some 
really considered applicable ; to them this extract 
from the letter of Sir H. Davy, its discoverer, 
while engaged in experiments, most carefully con¬ 
ducted, may prove a warning. If in the hands of 
this great chemist it was unmanageable, if more 
lately another chemist had his arm fractured, what 
fate could one unskilled in manipulation expect? 
“ I attempted,” says Sir H. Davy, ” to collect 
the products of the explosion of the new substance 
by applying the heat of a spirit lamp to a globule 
of it confined in a curved glass tube over water : a 
little gas was at first extricated, but long before 
the water had attained the temperature of ebul¬ 
lition, a violent flash of light was perceived, with 
a sharp report. The tube and glass were broken 
into small fragments, and I received a severe 
wound in the transparent cornea of the eye, which 
has produced a cGisiderable inflammation of the 
eye, and obliges me to make this communication 
by an amanuensis. This experiment proves what 
extreme caution is necessary in operating on this 
substance, for the quantity I used was scarcely as 
large as a grain of mustard seed.” But, as we 
have before explained, for any purpose of project¬ 
ing, these compounds are useless; they would in 
every case destroy the gun, besides throwing the 
ball but a short distance. 

When Captain Warner speaks of his six-mile 


range, for which he required but a two-pounder, 
he states a physical impossibility in the present 
state of chemical science ; and Captain Warner is 
certainly not one in whom any reasonable hope 
could indulged, that by his knowledge any 
advance will be made. By the use of the ful¬ 
minates, nothing would be gained, for with com¬ 
pounds so loosely held together, there appears no 
certainty; they are all liable to spontaneous de¬ 
composition. The fulminate of mercury w’as con¬ 
sidered safe while mixed with spirit of wine, yet 
while in this state it exploded, and Mr. Hennell, 
of the Apothecaries’ Hall, was destroyed by it. 
Mr. Eley, the inventor of the wire cartridges, who 
had repeatedly mixed his fulminate of mercury, 
perished from the explosion of a pound of this 
highly dangerous composition. A French vessel, 
fitted, during the French war, with stime new de¬ 
tonating compounds, was never heard of after it 
sailed from Toulon. The large gun made forMe- 
hemet Ali, requiring a charge of 40 lbs., and 
throwing a ball of 480 lbs., is considered too dan¬ 
gerous to use. Rockets of 100 lbs. are not found 
to move one yard. There appears to be a limit to 
destructive powers, and we have reason to thank 
Heaven it is so. The service may be improved, 
rockets may eventually be made to go straight, 
shells may be made percussioned, and a greater 
precision given to cannon firing. It is possible, 
by the introduction of the patent principle of Mr. 
Harding’s new gun, which has given so great an 
increase to the power of sporting guns, we may 
improve that of the cannon ; but these, if effected, 
would be but a slight step to realizing the theories 
of Warner or of I^rmandy. The evil they qause, 
and that is a serious though unavoidable one, is 
that scientific characters are debarred from the 
ground these enthusiasts claim as their own. 
Every application for experiment is now refused 
at Woolwich, because ninety-eight out of a hun¬ 
dred applicants prove to be ignorant adventurers. 

Since writing the above. Captain Warner has 
addressed a letter oflfering to destroy a vessel at 
five miles, if guaranteed 300,000/. by the govern¬ 
ment. We &ink the offer might be safely ac¬ 
cepted. We firmly believe it to be beyond the 
range of possibility. The gentleman who amused 
us last year with a promise of navigating the air, 
was quite as loud and quite as bold in his assertions 
as is Capt. Warner. 

The Morning Herald quotes this passage from 
a provincial paper, not named, but described as 
likely to be well-informed with regard to Whig 
tactics— 

“ It will be recollected that we announced some 
time back, on high authority^ the difference of 
opinion among the judges, and also that the major- 
ity of the tribunal of final appeal held an opinion 
favorable to the traversers. We revert to this, 
not for the purpose of vain boasting, but to obtain 
confidence for the announcement which, upon the 
same authority, we are now enabled to make. It 
has been resolved to form a union of Liberal parties, 
for the purpose of driving the present ministers 
from power ; and it is intended to propose that one 
of the bases of agreement shall be a Federal Parlior 
ment for Ireland, We have every reason to rely 
on the source from which we derive our informa¬ 
tion ; and we recommend the constituencies of the 
kingdom to be prepared soon to declare what 
policy is to be adopted in the present critical cir¬ 
cumstances of the state.” 
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Thit Septuagint Version in English. Translated 

by Sir Lancelot C. L. Brenton, Bart. Bag- 

ster. 

Dr. Wall was the first who directed the atten¬ 
tion of biblical students to the important fact, that 
most of the discrepancies between the Septua^nt 
Tersion and the existing Hebrew texts, hare arisen 
from the efforts of the Rabbins to introduce a sys¬ 
tem of vocalization into their language, the want 
of which was of course felt when Hebrew ceased 
to be generally spoken. According to this theory, 
Hellenistic influence may be traced not merely in 
the Greek translation of the Bible, but even in the 
Hebrew text itself, as it is now preserved by the 
Jews; and the pointed Hebrew Bible must be 
regarded as a translation, not as an original record. 
The Septuagint and the pointed Hebrew are thus 
placed on the same level as rival versions. Dr. 
Wall’s theory goes further, for it impugns the 
originality of even the unpointed text, for the 
attempt to vocalize it by the introduction of the 
letters Ahevi must, from the nature of the Hebrew 
language, have led to many perversions of the 
sense. It has been announced that Dr. Wall’s 
work, minutely examining the internal evidence in 
support of this theory, will be published in the 
course of the present year. Sir Lancelot Bren- 
ton’s translation suggests some historical inquiries 
which may throw light on the external aspect of the 
question, and we shall very briefly state the out¬ 
lines of these investigations. 

The great question to be decided, is the extent 
to which Hellenization was carried in centr^ and 
western Asia under the Macedonian empire of 
Alexander and his successors. Egypt under the 
Ptolemies is the portion of that empire of which 
we have the most perfect account, and there can 
be little doubt that the language and literature of 
that kingdom became perfectly Greek. There is 
evidence that the Seleucidae endeavored to bring 
about the same change in their Syrian kingdom: 
and though they were not equally successful, we 
find, from the New Testament, that Greek was 
the common spoken language in Palestine itself; 
so that when Christ on the cross made an excla¬ 
mation in Syrian, (E/j, E/i, lama Sabacthani,) the 
bystanders did not understand his words, (they 
said, “ He calleth for Elias.”) It is noticed as a 
remarkable circumstance, that St. Paul on one 
occasion addressed a Jewish mob in the Hebrew 
tongue, and far the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the New Testament was written in Greek. To 
this may be added, that the quotations made from 
the Old Testament in the New, are taken from the 
Septuagint or some other Greek version, but not 
in any demonstrable case from the original He¬ 
brew. It is not necessary to extend this inquiry 
farther, else it would be easy to show that the 
Jews who settled in Alexandria exercised a very 
decided influence over their brethren in Palestine, 
and that this influence increased the tendency to 
Hellenism, which it was the policy of the Macedo¬ 
nian rulers to establish. 

Nothing but a very minute and critical examin¬ 
ation of the internal evidence would justify a deci¬ 
sion in favor of the present Hebrew text or of the 
Septuagint in the passages where they differ, and 
Sir Lancelot Brenton has done good service to the 
cause of biblical criticism, by rendering the Septua¬ 
gint accessible to general readers, for until public 
attention is directed to the issue, scholars are not 
likely to undertake the labors necessary to lead to a 
right decision.— Athenmun. 


In consequence of the failure of the harvest 'm 
Poland, from the inundations of the Vistula, the 
Emperor Nicholas has interdicted the exponatioa 
of com from that country. 

We read in a letter from Trieste of the 6th: 
“ The Prince de Metternich has given an audience 
to all the foreign consuls. The French and Eng¬ 
lish ambassadors to the court of Austria haTe 
arrived, and it is generally reported that a confer¬ 
ence will be held on the affairs of Italy. The 
Emperor and Empress of Austria have just arri¬ 
ved.” 

Passage of the Indian Mail through France- 
—^The Sud of Marseilles, of Septembers, states :— 
The following is an example of the rapidity with 
which the French carriage w'hich conveys the Eng¬ 
lish and French despatches from Calais to Mar¬ 
seilles now performs the journey. The Indian 
mail which left London on the 7th of August, ar¬ 
rived at Calais at 2^ minutes past eight on the 
morning of the 8th. Having left that town at ten 
minutes past nine o’clock, it arrived at Paris at 
thirty minutes past one in the morning. Having 
left Paris at forty minutes past two o’clock, it ar¬ 
rived at Marseilles on the 11th August, at thirty 
minutes past four in the morning, having accom¬ 
plished the distance from Calais to Marseilles within 
the space of sixty-seven hours twenty minutes. 
The carriage contained fifty iron chests of a foot 
square, in which were enclosed the English de¬ 
spatches, and sixteen wooden cases of various 
dimensions, containing the French despatches. 
The moment they arrived at Marseilles they were 
conveyed on board an English steamboat, and in 
half an hour afterwards they were on their way to 
Malta, where a boat belonging to the Oriental 
Company was waiting to receive them. From 
Alexandria they proceed to Suez, and thence 
across the Desert to India. Less than five weeks 
sufliced to effect the passage from London to Bom¬ 
bay. 

Schools in the Sandwich Islands. —The Mis¬ 
sionary Herald for J une contains a brief report of 
a speech made by Commodore Jones of the United 
States navy, to a great meeting of the natives of 
the Sandwich Islands. He complimented them on 
the system of education among them, and stated 
the following remarkable fact, highly creditable 
both to them and the American missionaries, under 
whose auspices so much good has been accom¬ 
plished:—“At Monterey de California there are 
several English and Americans intermarried with 
descendants of the old Spaniards, and they have 
children growing up around them. On my inquir¬ 
ing as to their schools and means of education, 
judge of my surprise when the answer was, ‘ Oh, 
we have to send them to the Sandwich Islands to 
be educated; there they have good schools, here 
we have none.’ ” 


lowAY Indians in London. —In consequence 
of the great success that attenMi the exhibition of 
the loway Indians, at Lord’s cricket-ground, it 
has been resolved to give a series of pictures of 
Indian life still more attractive at Vauxhall Gar¬ 
dens. The chiefs will appear on horseback, and, 
from the extent of the grounds, they will be ena¬ 
bled to afford vivid tableaux of hunting, fighting, 
shooting, and all the other pursuits of the native 
prairie. 


The excellent accounts of the harvest eontmoe: 
even in Scotland it is well over. 
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From the Spectator. 

CAPTAIN MABRYAT^S SETTLERS IN CANADA 

In 1794, a g^entleman of the name of Campbell, 
who had suddenly been deprived of a large for¬ 
tune, resolved to emigrate to Canada, Thither 
-be accordingly went with his family; consisting 
of Mrs. Campbell, four sons of various ages, and 
two orphan nieces whom he had adopted. The 
best land around Quebec and Montreal being dis¬ 
posed of, Mr. Campbell determined to settle in a 
district then unoccupied ; and, having interest, he 
procured a favorable grant on Lake Ontario. The 
Settlers in Canada narrates the exploits of this 
family in establishing themselves on their “ loca¬ 
tion,” and the different adventures of some of its 
members, arising from the unsettled state of the 
country and the hostility of roving Indians. 

To readers familiar with colonial publications 
and American fictions there will be little of sub¬ 
stantial novelty in these volumes. The labors and 
economy of a new settler—tlie manner in which 
the wilderness is roughly reclaimed—the rapid 
progress from something like nothing to compe¬ 
tence and wealth—with the natural features of the 
country, and the field-sports of the back-woods— 
have already been often described both in fiction 
and matter-of-fact. The risk of the out-settler 
firom the accidental firing of the woods, the peril 
from Indian attack, and the distress from Indian 
abduction, have also been painted, and form indeed 
part of the common stock of American border- 
tales. Written for “young people,” and with 
the didactic purpose of presenting them with 
living idea of the natural peculiarities of Canada 
and the employmente and drawbacks of a settler’s 
career, Captain Marryat’s little novel is subdued in 
tone, giving to everything a more actual air. But 
what is gained in matter-of-fact is perhaps lost in 
■vividness of outline and brilliancy of touch; whilst 
the minute particulars of domestic life and conver¬ 
sation, though real, have but a sort of jog-trot 
reality. At the same time, this may be rather a 
merit than a fault with the clasa of readers to 
which the work is chiefly addressed,—to whom 
everything beyond their own experience is new, 
and who like everything “explained.” Great 
ingenuity is frequently shown in the manner in 
which information is presented, so as to vivify 
common knowledge by the images that are used to 
present it. The following are instances of what 
we mean. 

CANADIAN WINTER WONDERS. 

My young readers will be surprised to hear, that i 
when the winter sets in at Quebec, all the animals 
required for the winter’s consumption are at once 
killed. If the troops are numerous, perhaps three 
cr four hundred bullocks are slaughtered and hung 
up. Every family kill their cattle, their sheep, 
pigs, turkeys, fowls, &c.; and all are pot up m 
the garrets; where the carcasses immediately freeze 
hard, and remain quite good and sweet during the 
mx or seven months of severe winter which occur 
in that climate. When any portion of meat is to 
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be cooked, it is gradually thawed in lukewarm 
water, and after that is put to the fire. If put at 
once to the fire in its frozen state, it spoils. There 
is another strange circumstance which occurs in 
these cold latitudes ; a small fish, called the snow- 
fish, is caught during the winter by making holes 
in the thick ice; and these fish coming to the holes 
in thousands to breathe, are thrown out with hand- 
nets upon the ice, where they become in a few 
minutes frozen quite hard, so that, if you wish it, 
jmu may break them in half like a rotten stick. 
The cattle are fed upon these fish during the 
winter months. But it has been proved—which 
is very strange—that if, after they have been 
frozen for twenty-four hours or more, you put 
these fish into water and gradually thaw them as 
you do the meat, they will recover and swim about 
again as well as ever. 

TIMBER RAFTS. 

“ But what is that?” said Mary Percival, “at 
the point ? is it a village—one, two, three houses 
—just opening upon us?” 

“ That is a raft. Miss Percival, which is coming 
down the river,” replied Captain Sinclair. “ You 
will see, when we are nearer to it, that perhaps it 
covers two acres of water; and there are three 
tiers of timber on it. These rafts are worth many 
thousand pounds. They are first framed with 
logs, fastened by wooden tree-nails, and the tim¬ 
ber placed within the frame. There are, perhaps, 
from forty to a hundred people on this raft to guide 
it down the stream ; and the houses you see are 
built on it for the accommodation of these people. 
I have seen as many as fifteen houses upon a raft, 
which will sometimes contain the cargoes of thirty 
or forty large ships.” 

“ It is very wonderful how they guide and direct 
it down the stream,” said Mr. Campbell. 

“ It is very dexterous; and it seems strange 
that such an enormous mass can be so guided; 
but it is done, as you will perceive; there are 
three or four rudders made of long sweeps, and, 
as you may observe, several sweeps on each 
side.” 

All the party were now standing op in the 
stern-sheets of the bateau to look at the peopfe on 
the raft; who amounted to about fifty or sixty 
men—-now running over the top to one side, and 
dragging at the sweeps, which required the joint 
power of seven or eight men to each of them— 
now passing again over to the opposite sweeps, as 
directed by the steersmen. The bateau kept well 
in to the shore, out of the way, and the raft passed 
them very quickly. As soon as it was clear of 
the point, as their course to Quebec was now 
straight, and there was a slight breeze down the 
river, the people on Imard of the raft hoisted ten. 
or fifteen sails upon different masts, to assist them 
in their descent; and this again exeited the admi¬ 
ration of the party. 

The Settlers in Canada has the defect common 
to most didactic fictions—the actors are too well 
rewarded, or rather, their good fortune is greater 
than the experience of life warrants ; and a false 
notion of things is consequently impressed upon 
ductile minds. It is natural enough that a reduced 
gentleman should make friends with the governor 
and get a good grant of land—such things w'ere 
common enough in the olden lime to less deserving- 
settlers than the Campbell family: but grants 
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have now ceased altogether. It is not very un¬ 
natural that the commandant of the fort near their 
location should assist them in various ways: but 
be pushes his assistance too far, and creates a 
profit for Mr. Campbell by no means essential to 
the progress of the story. Nay, not content with 
making everything Mr. Campbell touches “turn 
to gold,’^ the author restores him to his fortune at 
the end of the book, in as unexpected a manner as 
he lost it. Had all this been “ necessary,” it 
would have been “ defensible.” A peculiar mode 
of life allows of events and incidents peculiar to 
itself. The persons of a fiction in rare difficulties, 
as in Masternum Ready or Robinson Crusoe, are to 
be extricated by rare good fortune,—which is in 
fact the way they are really extricated ; but where 
the object is to convey a picture of a more regular 
kind of life, and to blend instruction with amuse¬ 
ment, the closer the fair expectations of life are 
adhered to, the better will be the book, and, we 
believe, the greater the “ effects” upon the reader. 


CAPTAIN CUNYNGHAME’s RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SERVICE. 

Captain Cunynghame sailed as aide-de-camp 
to Lord Saltoun, with the additional forces sent 
from England against the Chinese at the latter end 
•of 1841. After a voyage of more than seven 
^months, in which the vessel touched at Rio Janei¬ 
ro, the Cape of Good Hope, Java, and Sinca- 
?pore, the reinforcements arrived at the Yellow 
.River in time to allow the aide-de-camp to assist in 
the closing operations which compelled tlie emperor 
ito grant our demands. When the little fighting and 
.long talks were over, and the first instalment of 
•the money paid, which Sir Henry Pottinger receiv- 
ted as proofs of sincerity, Captain Cunynghame, in 
»eompany with the Admiral and Lord Saltoun, visit- 
•ed the Spanish possessions of Manilla; where they 
•were feted in no ordinary degree, and made vari- 
•ous excursions through the island. Leaving the 
‘hospitable Spaniards, they reached Calcutta; j 
•whence Captain Cunynghame came home by, 
)8team, of course via Egypt. j 

In regard to the war itself no novelty was to be j 
‘expected, nor does Captain Cunynghame aim at 
‘furnishing any; which, considering his limited op¬ 
portunities of observing it, is judicious. He merely 
professes to record what fell within his own obser¬ 
vation, and struck him as worthy of noting from 
the impression it made upon his own mind. This 
unambitious plan, however, has enabled him to 
j>resent additional traits of the results of war; 
which indicate its hardening process, the manner 
in which it tends to destroy all delicate principle, 
jmd the oppression that will be exercised, and the 
.miseries that must be inflicted upon the peaceful 
linhabitants, let the attentions of the belligerents 
;and the orders of the superior officers be what they 
■jnay. Captain Cunynghame, too, we think, brings 
iSi dififerent description of mind to observe the Chi¬ 


nese compared with even the best of bis predeoee- 
sors. He has not the varied accomplishments or 
acquirements of Captain Loch; at least he does 
not display them. Neither has he the engineering 
and military science by which Lieutenant Ouchter- 
lony was enabled to impart precision, and some¬ 
thing like principles, to his descriptions of war. 
But the aide-de-camp possesses a more economical 
or cultivator's eye to examine the country, and a 
somewhat higher tone of opinion to consider the 
results of war upon non-belligerents, though with¬ 
out at ail considering them too coriously. China, 
or its war, however, is by no means the sole sub¬ 
ject of An Atd-de-camp's Recollections. The Phil¬ 
ippine Islands have been so rarely visited, especially 
by a voyager with Captain Cunynghame's oppor¬ 
tunities, that the ground is almost new ; and the 
social and other sketches at Manilla have some of 
the freshness possessed by a fresh subject, in the 
hospitality of every one, the liberal virtues of the ^ 
rather lax padres, the governor and other friends 
of E^spartero anxious for their places, (now, 
alas! gone,) and the natural wonders of the coun- 
try. 

But the attraction of the volumes mainly con¬ 
sists in the individual character of the writer; 
which enables him to impart an interest to com¬ 
mon things, and to vary his pages by anecdotes and 
stories, that differently told would be flat or forced. 
As he appears in his book, he is what is called a 
“ pleasant companion.” The aide-de-camp has 
the straightforward frankness of a soldier, and the 
allowance for habits different from our own, which 
the “ here and everywhere” nature of military ser¬ 
vice inspires, together with touches of the “good- 
fellow” spirit, and the lively manner that accompa¬ 
nies these qualities. They are all tempered, how¬ 
ever, in the case of Captain Cunynghame, by a gen?- 
tlemanly feeling, which prevents any display of the 
free-and-easy style that taints many naval and 
military writers. He has also, as we have inti¬ 
mated, a more thoughtful and considerate mode of 
viewing professional doings, which in itself argues 
some native independence of mind, or study and 
reflection enough to emancipate one from the influ¬ 
ence of daily habit. 

It will be seen, from the account of the Recollec¬ 
tions, that they embrace a sailing-voyage to and a 
steam-voyage from the East, a visit to the Indian 
Archipelago, with notices of China and Manilla. 
Each of these sections has its points, but we shall 
limit our extracts to China and Manilla. The fol¬ 
lowing, if not the only, is the best description w« 
have met with of a 

CHINESE JUNX. 

This huge box (I cannot bring myself to call it 
by any other name) was far the most extraordinaiT 
thing of the kind 1 had ever seen. Although, af¬ 
ter being constantly accustomed to seeing them, 
the novelty soon wears oflf, yet the first impression 
cannot fail to be that of wonder how any people 
could dream of navigating the trackless ocean in 
this huge coffin. She must have iar exceeded500 
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tons’ burthen, according to a rough calculation 
which by eyesight alone we made of her. The 
upper part of her poop was at least as high as 
that of a seventy-four, with curious staircases and 
passages communicating to the different portions 
of the ship, more after the fashion of a house ; 
her mast was a magnificent spar, eleven feet in 
circumference, and of a prodigious height; her 
cables composed of coir, made from the outer cov¬ 
ering of the cocoa-nut, for durability and lightness 
unequalled ; and her wooden anchors, although 
primitive in their construction, would, I doubt not, 
have answered perfectly well in any but a rocky 
bottom, which is scarcely ever to be met with on 
the coasts or harbors they are accustomed to an¬ 
chor in. Her sides were painted with a rude imi¬ 
tation of ports; and, what with her numberless 
flags and streamers, her huge unwieldy mat-sails, 
her gigantic rudder and antediluvian-looking crew, 
she presented a novel and striking sight; but cer¬ 
tainly she could in no way merit the term of 
“ wsdking the waters like a thing of life.’’ 

CHINESE CULTIVATION AND IMPLEMENTS. 

We passed the batteries which had so recently 
been the scene of such dreadful slaughter, and, 
stemming a strong current, proceeded rapidly up 
the river. The country through which it wound 
its way was a perfect flat as far as the eye could 
reach, and in as high a state of cultivation as the 
market-gardens around London ; small farm-houses 
stood in every direction, neatly encircled with 
flower-gardens, the whole presenting a perfect 
picture of wealth, fertility, industry, and comfort: 
and when we were informed—a circumstance we 
had every reason to believe perfectly true—that 
the same state of things existed not only through¬ 
out the whole of this but of all the neighboring 
provinces, any one of which, as regards extent, 
would make a handsome kingdom for an euro- 
pean potentate, some slight idea may be formed of 
the endless internal agricultural wealth of the 
Chinese empire, and the little concern the empe¬ 
ror of this mighty country has been accustomed to 
bestow on foreign nations, their commerce, trade, 
or anything else concerning them. Numerous 
implements of agriculture, which we supposed to 
be only known to the most scientific and highly- 
instructed European nations, were discovered in 
great numbers, and in constant use among them, 
from the plough and common harrow to the win¬ 
now and thrashing-machine, with which scarcely 
any farm-house, how’ever small, was unprovided. 
Added to which, for the purpose of irrigation, 
scarcely any considerable fleld that did not possess 
its chain-pump, for the purpose of irrigating their 
crops by drawing water from the lower levels, 
with comparatively small labor to themselves; 
from which models I have not the least doubt 
those at present in use in our navy or merchant¬ 
men were taken. 

LEVYING BLACK MAIL. 

Great lenity was invariably shown towards the 
inhabitants of the different towns which we occu¬ 
pied ; strict orders being given by the heads of 
departments, not to molest or interfere with the 
people in any way, and by no means to despoil 
them of anything they had in their possession. 
Some of the soldiers were, however, far better 
flnanciers than their chiefs imagined ; and being 
placed as sentries at the different gates of the 
towns, politely requested—and, it is needless to 


add, were seldom refused—a sum of money from 
every Chinese who passed through. In times of 
alarm, this species of black mail amounted to a 
considerable sum, it being almost impossible, when 
discovered, to make the people themselves under¬ 
stand that this tax was not levied by authority. 
Upon one occasion, an officer of very high rank 
was stepping through the gate as this impost was 
being levied, and in the hurry and confusion of 
presenting arms, the sentry let his whole bag fall 
to the ground. An inquiry was immediately 
made into the circumstance ; and, upon examina¬ 
tion of his purse, it was discovered that, although 
the man had only been at this post half-an-hour, no 
less a sum than forty dollars was found in it: 
clearly showing what a good harvest he had 
reaped from the financial speculation which he had 
undertaken. 

THE PUZZLE OF TRUTH. 

Truth is by no means so highly looked up to on 
this side of the globe as it is on the other. For 
instance, when it was reported to the emperor 
that her Britannic Majesty’s plenipotentiary had 
publicly stated his intention of proceeding to the 
north with the army, his Imperial Majesty set it 
down as positively certain that we were all about 
to decamp home; remarking, sagely enough as he 
thought, that the very act of our making no secret 
of our intention of proceeding to the north, was a 
sure sign we intended to take the opposite course. 

The civilized adornment of the wig has often 
created surprise and alarm among the unenlight¬ 
ened ; but the following is about the best story of 
the kind, from the professional character of the 
artist, and his certainty of the previous condition 
of the head. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE WIG. 


In some instances they looked upon us as gods, 
in some as devils, in all as a very extraordinary 
race. As an instance of this, I will here relate a 
most absurd story which was told to me by an 
officer at Nankin, and which will go far to show 
the fear with which we were looked upon by this 
superstitious race. After my friend had visited 
the Porcelain Tower, being somewhat fatigued, 
he stepped into a barber’s shop, and, by way of 
employing his time, he desired the barber to shave 
his head. This gentleman wore a wig, but which, 
for the sake of coolness, he had placed in his 
pocket: this operation of shaving, so common in 
China, was speedily and quickly executed, the 
barber seeming to be delighted with the honor of 
shaving one of the illustrious strangers. Previ¬ 
ously to his leaving the shop, and while the man’s 
attention was called in some other direction, my 
friend replaced his wig upon his head, little think¬ 
ing of the result of this simple process : no sooner, 
however, had the barber turned round and ob¬ 
served him, whom he had so lately cleared of 
every vestige of hair, suddenly covered with a 
most luxuriant growth, than taking one steady 
gaze at him, to make sure he was not deceived, 
he let fall the razor, cleared his counter at a 
bound, and running madly through the crowd 
which was speedily collected, cried out, that he 
was visited by the devil. No entreaties could in¬ 
duce him to return, until every Fanqui had left the 
neighborhood ; so palpable a miracle as this being, 
in his opinion, quite l^yond the powers of all the 
gods or demons in the Bhuddist calendar. 
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CHINESE CARICATURES. 

I must not omit to mention our having accident¬ 
ally stumbled upon the shop of a native caricatur¬ 
ist, who had been depicting, for the benefit of his 
more distant countrymen, various representations 
of the red-bristled barbarians. Poor fellow, on 
being discovered he was struck dumb with conster¬ 
nation, expecting at least a sound bambooing for the 
liberty he had taken with our figures and habits; 
when, much to his surprise and that of the by¬ 
standers, we not only laughed immoderately at his 
productions, but retaining possession of his whole 
stock, paid him handsomely for the same. I am 
sorry to bo obliged to confess that some of them 
struck home, freely representing both services as 
no enemies to the bottle. 

I had afterwards an opportunity of seeing many 
▼ery talented caricatures; for when the artists 
found their productions no longer gave offence, 
they did not scruple to exhibit them. Among the 
most amnsing, and by no means untrue to charac¬ 
ter, was that of a certain general in the early por¬ 
tion of the expedition, in the act of himself bar¬ 
gaining for a fowl; his eagerne.ss to obtain the 
fowl, and moreover, at his own price, being de¬ 
picted with such spirit and truth as would have 
done justice to the pencil of the far-famed ** HB” 
himself. 

THE captain’s PROOF OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION. 

No higher proof, perhaps, may be adduced of 
the high state of civilization to which they have 
arrived, than that the military profession, so far 
from being considered the most honorable, is, with 
the exception of their priesthood, considered the 
lowest: the first station in society being given to 
men of letters, the second to merchants, and the 
last to the paid military defenders of their country. 

COMMERCE AT HONO-KONO. 

The harbor at Hong-kong was generally very 
crowded with Chinese native craft. The gayest 
and most highly decorated boats which arrived 
at our port were those which brought from Can¬ 
ton a mercantile commodity very commonly traf¬ 
ficked in by the Chinese. These were young 
ladies who were bent upon the speculation of mar¬ 
riage ; being brought from the exuberant popula¬ 
tion of the interior towns to supply this deficiency 
among the numerous settlers who had come from 
the continent to our new colony, so many of every 
trade and occupation having already flocked in 
vast numbers to the island. These boats arrived 
with drums and gongs beating, and colors fly¬ 
ing, generally coming to an anchor immediately 
under ray own window: tea-tables were soon ar¬ 
ranged ; and the young ladies, from twenty to 
forty in number, arrayed in their smartest jackets 
and trousers might bo seen endeavoring to bewitch 
those visitors who flocked to the boats. I was 
informed that the price,' generally speaking, aver¬ 
aged from one hundred to two hundred dollars; 
the greater portion of which money was transferred 
to the mother of the young lady, a due proportion 
being charged for the expenses attendant upon the 
voyage, together with commission, &c. upon the 
bargain. I have known instances of some of 
the natives of India becoming purchasers; but in 
that case, they would obtain solely the refuse of 
the community. Upon one occasion, a hitmutgar 
or table-servant, a native of Bengal, complained 
to me, and entreated my interference, stating that 
he had intrusted a friend of his ow'd, who had gone 


to Macao, with one hundred dollars, all his sav¬ 
ings, for the purpose of buying him a nice comely 
wife; but when she arrived, she by no means 
answered the description given of her, being too 
short and too old, and by no means a hundred-dol- 
lar wife, but not more than a thirty-dollar one; 
when, much to his grief as well as surprise, he 
only got laughed at by me for his pains. 

MANILLA WEAVING. 

The natives may be reckoned as industrious, per^ 
haps more so, than are generally seen within the 
tropics. The manufacture, for which they are 
so famous, of cigar-cases, and hats of a peculiar 
grass, has long been known and deservedly prized 
at home. The most intricate tartan plaid they 
will imitate with a faithfulness and dexterity truly 
surprising; and those who have received no in¬ 
struction whatever in letters will work a name or 
a figure with these differently-colored straws with¬ 
out the smallest deviation from any given pattern. 
We were, however, unprepared to meet among 
these rude people, a fabric which as much sur¬ 
passes in its texture the finest French cambric as 
the latter does the commonest piece of Manchester 
cotton-cloth. The latter is called jnna^ pronounced 
pinia; being made from the finest fibres of the 
pine, beaten out, combed, and wove with a deli¬ 
cacy that it is impossible to rival, possessing at the 
same time an incredible durability. Its color is 
white, slightly tinged with blue. Many months 
prior to our arrival, the Great Parsee merchant of 
Bomb^, who had lately been honored by knightp* 
hood. Sir Jamesetgee Jegetboy, had directed an 
entire dress to be sent home, in order that he 
might present her Britannic Majesty with some¬ 
thing that might be considered worthy the accept^ 
ance of his queen. We were fortunate enough to 
see it, just prior to its departure. The order had 
been for one large dress, and two or three small 
ones for the prince and princess, with an injunc¬ 
tion from the munificent donor, that three thousand 
dollars’ worth of labor should be expended upon it. 
I was assured by the merchant who undertook to 
execute it, that between thirty and forty women 
were employed for nine months, working the en¬ 
tire day, upon the tambour: and from the speci¬ 
men we then saw, as also from having minutely 
watched their subsequent labor, I am not inclined 
the least to doubt the truth of what he told me, 
however exaggerated it may appear. Moreover, 
to insure the due attendance of the fair dancellas 
of the needle, it had been customary to incarcerate 
a considerable portion of them every evening in 
a species of honorable confinement, being unable 
to trust to the promises of their returning to such 
severe labor in the morning. It may not, how¬ 
ever, be improbable but that some of my readers 
may have been, ere this, gratified with a sight of 
the dress itself: in which case, they may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they have seen the 
handsomest as well as the most expensive ever 
worked in Manilla, perhaps in the world. The 
handkerchiefs cost sixty dollars each; a curious 
circumstance, where, in this cheap country, a whole 
family can live well for three or four dollars a 
month. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

There are few foreign colonies more coveted by 
our neighbors on the other side the Channel than 
the Philippian noup; not so much from the fer¬ 
tility of the sou or the commercial value of the 
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country, as the ability which they, or any power- j 
fill European nation, would thereby have of rais-j 
ing a considerable army, accustomed to a tropical 
climate, without which description of force any] 
aggression which might be contemplated either 
against our possessions in the east, those of the 
D^tch, or even of the Malays, but more espe¬ 
cially any war against the celestial empire, must 
of necessity prove abortive, not so much from the 
lack of physical force, or from the enormous 
expense which would be required to fit out an 
expedition entirely composed of Europeans, as 
from the certainty of the dreadful ravages of 
disease, which those so totally unclimatized 
would of necessity fall a sacrifice to. Although 
we can have no wish to increase our already over¬ 
grown colonies, yet it behoves us to keep a watch¬ 
ful eye over the rhilippines, lest they should glide 
from the hands of their present innocuous hold¬ 
ers, into those of any of our crafty or powerful 
neighbors of the Western hemisphere, to whom 
their possession Inight engender ideas at variance 
with the peace of the whole world. I do not 
hesitate in stating, that should any well-organized 
country assume the reins of government, with 
plenty of money to enforce their wishes, an army 
of 100,000 men might be collected in less than six 
months, composed of the flower of the peasantry: 
and so intelligent are these people, that I believe, 
from what I have already seen of their troops, 
they might be brought into the field well-disci¬ 
plined and fit for service considerably under a 
year. 

It should be observed that Captain Cunynghame 
wields the pencil as well as the pen; and his il¬ 
lustrations often give life and distinctness to the 
text, where pictured representation is required to 
present the reality. 


FARES IN MANCHESTER. 

An aggregate meeting of the working-classes 
of Manchester and Salford was held at the Free- 
trade Hall on Tuesday, to promote measures for 
establishiug public parks in Manchester. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Abel Heywood ; who re¬ 
ferred to a previous meeting at which Lord Fran¬ 
cis Egerton subscribed 1,000/.; and many other 
gentlemen had since come forward. Mr. Mal¬ 
colm Rose read the following letter from Sir Rob¬ 
ert Peel; which was much cheered— 

“ Whitehall^ llh Sqptcmher, 

“ Gentlemen—Although I have no longer any 
personal connexion with the town of Manchester 
oy property or other local tie, yet, considering 
Manchester to be the metropolis of a district to the 
industry of which I and my family are under very 
deep obligations, and most heartily approving of 
the wise and benevolent design to provide for 
those who are doomed to almost incessant toil, the 
means of healthful recreation and harmless enjoy¬ 
ment, I willingly contribute to the furtherance of 
that design, and offer my cordial wishes for its 
success. 

“ I request my name may be added to the sub¬ 
scription which has been commenced for this pur¬ 
pose, for the sum of 1,000/. 

** I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

** Robert Peel. 

“ Malcolm Rose, Esq. 

“ Edward Watkin, Esq.** 
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Mr. R. J. Richardson contrasted the want of 
such parks in Manchester with their presence in 
other large towns,—as Glasgow with its green, 
Nottingham and its meadows, London and its 
parks, and very many others. The reverend 
William Huntington, rector of St. John’s men¬ 
tioned an illustration of the subject, that in seven 
months, while living within the town, he had lost 
three children; but since he had removed to the 
more airy outskirts, his family had enjoyed a 
health which he sincerely wished every working¬ 
man to enjoy. Mr. P. H. Holland, surgeon, 
dwelt upon the excessive mortality of the factory- 
districts among the poor: in Preston, half the gen¬ 
try survive to the age of forty-five—half the chil¬ 
dren of the operatives die under five years! Reso¬ 
lutions in furtherance of the objects proposed were 
carried unanimously. 

Public parks have been called the lungs of 
towns. In the animal economy the lungs are 
among the earliest developments, and are at first 
disproportionately large, the other parts of the 
system expanding in bulk at a later period. In 
old-fashioned, towns—towns which have been 
founded or have come to their full growth before 
the 8Bra of manufactures—the progress of develop¬ 
ment has been analogous. Except where a close 
and jobbing corporation has been at work, such 
towns generally enjoy large and healthy lungs. 

In the towns begotten of manufactures it is dif¬ 
ferent. The old towns were built to be towns, 
and at a time when land was plentiful in propor¬ 
tion to the population; so a competent quantity 
was allotted to them. But the manufacturing 
towns have grown by accident. Mills and facto¬ 
ries were planted in convenient situations; houses 
were built for the persons employed in them : no¬ 
body thought of a town, until it was found that the 
people and houses had increased in numbers and 
closed in upon each other so that they had actually 
made one. Every man was too busy thinking of 
himself and his own concerns to spare a thought 
for his neighbors, until the crowd became so great 
that they were unintentionally treading on each 
other’s toes, driving their elbows in each other’s 
sides, making each other uncomfortable in all 
manner of ways. Whether this process took 
place on the out-corners of the estates of private 
proprietors, or on the spjfte belonging to some 
small town which soon became too populous, the 
effect has been the same. The order of natnre 
has been inverted : a colossal town has grown up 
to maturity without its breathing-apparatus—as 
if the lungs had been lefr to be added to the full- 
grown man. 

At a period characterized by increasing consid¬ 
eration for the public, and more especially for that 
which must under all circumstances be the most 
numerous portion of the public—the poor, and 
those who if not exactly poor are most certainly 
not rich—such an anomaly could not escape obser¬ 
vation. A good deal of talk there has been of 
late about establishing public parks in the large 
manufacturing-towns; and, fortunately, the busi¬ 
ness has now got beyond the talking stage—^in 
Manchester it has been fairly begun. 

As might have been expected from the popular 
sympathies and appreciation of the innocent amen¬ 
ities of life, not only of himself but of his whole 
kith and kin, Mr. Mark Philips, member for Man¬ 
chester, was among the first to open his purse 
liberally to promote so important an object; and 
Sir Benjamin Heywood of course kept pace with 
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him. Sir Robert Peel was applied to; and his 
contribution was munificent, and gracefully of¬ 
fered : “ Considering Manchester to be the me¬ 
tropolis of a district to the industry of which I and 
my family are under very deep obligations,” is the 

S remier’s proem, and the conclusion is “ set me 
own for a thousand pounds.” Lord Francis Eg- 
erton, on subscrbing the same amount, observed 
that he “ was in arrears to the inhabitants of the 
town, and was only paying an instalment.” This 
manner of giving doubles the value of the gift. 
Lord Francis Egerton and Sir Robert Peel, in 
recognizing what they owe to the industry of 
Manchester, have spoken the simple truth ; but to 
remember it and utter it at the right moment, 
shows the wise liberal spirit—the high mind, that 
gratifies those they are assisting even more by re¬ 
cognizing their claims than by the assistance actu¬ 
ally given. The admission that the park to be pur¬ 
chased and laid out for the use of Manchester by 
those and other subscriptions is their just right, no 
eleemosynary grant, will immeasurably increase 
the gratification of the people in using it, and cor¬ 
respondingly their kindly feelings towards the sub¬ 
scribers. It is by words and deeds like these that 
society is cemented. Words and deeds like these 
are in the Christian society the substitute for the 
religious rites with which the classical nations 
would have inaugurated such a field. The work 
in Manchester is begun in a right spirit— fe- 
Uxfaustumque sit. — Spectator. 


From the Examiner. 

Ebthefiy or Traces of Travel brought Home from 
the East. Ollivier. 

This book, with a bad title, is wonderfully 
clever. Weary with Eastern travel, we read it 
with a lively interest from the first page to the last. 
There b a great deal that we object to in it. It 
b not a wbe book, nor a learned ; indeed the wri¬ 
ter tells us at starting that he means to be superfi¬ 
cial. It contains much that b hasty, flippant, and 
ill-digested; and it contains nothing that is useful, 
scientifical, moral, political, statistical, or geo¬ 
graphical. But it ha8% rarer quality. It is real. 
The writer tells you what he actually saw and felt. 

Doctor Johnson said that the great value of db- 
tant travel was, that it took you out of yourself; 
removed you from the present, and gave you dig¬ 
nity and elevation. Certainly Ebthen does not do 
thb; something rather the reverse, indeed. There 
b more of the Rousseau than the Doctor Johnson 
in it. We do not mean that the author has the 
moral code of him of Geneva, and thinks what he 
feels to be right is right, and what he feels to be 
wrong is wrong; but that his book b made up of 
hb own impressions, how short soever they have 
fallen of what the actual fact may be. Chateau¬ 
briand wrote a volume about Carthage after a day’s 
visit. The author of Ebthen could accomplish no 
feat of that kind. 

Hb first experience of the East was at Belgrade; 
whence, with the ordinary routine of Eastern tra¬ 
vel, he rode to Constantinople. Then he went 
over the Troad, expressing beliefs as confidently 
as if a Clarke, a Pococke, a Chandler, a Chevalier, 


or a Jacob Bryant had never lived to agitate s 
learned world. In passing, let us say of these dis¬ 
cussions that they never enough admit that princir 
pie of poetic truth—of truth to general nature— 
which embraces and harmonizes so many minor 
detaib. Afterwards, by the route of Adramid 
and Pergamo, our traveller reached Smyrna, 
whence he sailed in a brigantine for the coast of 
Syria, and had the rough but romantic experience 
of a forty days’ winter cruise with Greek sailors, 
who seem to retain, in the charming and novel 
picture he presents of them, much of the childlike 
adventure, humor, and fear, which chequered the 
ten years’ voyage of Ulysses. The story-telling 
propensities of these lively mariners even suggested 
to our not less lively author a Greek origin for the 
Arabian Nights. But thb b a little hard on the 
East, and we suspect has no foundation. We 
never heard of such a notion in all the learning 
wasted on the subject. Indian, Sanscrit, Persian, 
Syrbn, and Arabian claimants there have been; 
but never a Greek. If he has the least pretension 
of any kind, it can only be as the fragment of an 
atomic theory. But we hold that Mr. Lane has 
lately establbhed the Arabian origin of these won¬ 
derful compositions. 

Before we say more of the ramblinga, let ns 
give an example of the writer’s manner. Hero 
are touches common to all the East. 

“ The Moslem quarter of a city b lonely and 
desolate ; you go up and down, and on over shelv¬ 
ing and hillocky paths through the narrow lanes 
walled in by blank, windowless dwellings; yon 
come out upon an open space strewed with the 
black ruins that some late fire has left; yon pass 
by a mountain of cast-away things, the rubbbh of 
centuries, and on it you see numbers of big, wolf¬ 
like dogs, lying torpid under the sun, with limbs 
outstretched to the full, as if they were dead; 
storks, or cranes, sitting fearless upon the low 
roofs, look gravely down upon you; the still air 
that you breathe is loaded with the scent of citron, 
and pomegranate rinds scorched by the sun, or (as 
you approach the bazaar) with the dry, dead per- 
f^ume of strange spices. You long for some signs 
of life, and tread the ground more heavily, as 
though you would wake the sleepers with the heel 
of your boot; but the foot falls noiselessly upon 
the crumbling soil of an eastern city, and silence 
follows you still. Again and again you meet tur¬ 
bans, and faces of men, but they have nothing for 
you—no welcome—no wonder—^no wrath—no 
scorn—they look upon you as we do upon a De¬ 
cember’s fall of snow—as a ‘ seasonable,’ unac¬ 
countable, uncomfortable work of Grod, that may 
have been sent for some goqd purpose, to be re¬ 
vealed hereafter.” 


And so, out of thb filth and squalor; perhaps 
lifeless indifierence; perhaps crowded, pushing, 
jostling rascality; there rise the mosques and 
domes and minarets which alone connect present 
and past. We discover in such a book as Ebthen 
the marvellous deadness and degeneracy of the 
East. Fine romantic-looking fellows anxious to 
cheat you. Dignified figures bent upon plunder- 
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ing you, in Allah’s name and with the assbtance 
of his prophet. All the form and none of the 
realities of the old time. Vulgar, smoking, drink¬ 
ing pachas, with neither the sense of justice nor of 
decency. Plenty of names to remind you of your 
loved Arabian Nights; caliphs, cadis, muftees, 
sheiks, slaves, and eunuchs; but never such a 
thing as an Haroun A1 Raschid. 

Yet OUT author is not without his good word for 
them now and then, and ingeniously accounts for 
one form of the rascality of a Turkish tradesman. 
The passage is altogether extremely fehcitous. 

“ The Osmanlees speak well. In countries civ¬ 
ilized according to the European plan, the work of 
trying to persuade tribunals is almost all performed 
by a set of men, the great body of whom very sel¬ 
dom do anything else; but in Turkey, this division 
of labor has never taken place, and every man is 
his own advocate. The importance of the rhetori¬ 
cal art is immense, for a bad speech may endanger 
the property of the speaker, as well as the soles of 
his feet, and the free enjoyment of his throat. So 
it results that most of the Turks whom one sees, 
have a lawyer-like habit of speaking connectedly, 
and at length. The treaties continually going on 
in the bazaar for the buying and selling of the 
merest trides, are carried on by speechifying, rather 
than by mere colloquies, and the eternal uncertainty 
as to the market value of things in constant sale, 
gives room for endless discussion. The seller is 
forever demanding a price immensely beyond that 
for which he sells at last, and so occasions unspeak¬ 
able disgust to many Englishmen, who cannot see 
why an honest dealer should ask more for his 
goods than he will really take :—the truth is, how¬ 
ever, that an ordinary tradesman of Constantinople 
has no other way of finding out the fair market 
value of his property. The difficulty under which 
he labors is easily shown by comparitm the mech¬ 
anism of the commercial system in Turkey with 
that of our own country. In England, or in any 
other great mercantile country, the bulk of the things 
which are bought and sold, goes through the hands 
of a wholesale dealer, and it is he who higgles, 
and bargains with an entire nation of purchasers, 
by entering into treaty with retail sellers. The 
labor of making a few large contracts is sufficient 
to give a clue for finding the fair market value of 
the things sold throughout the country; but in 
Turkey, from the primitive habits of the people, 
and partly from the absence of great capital, and 
great credit, the importing merchant, the ware¬ 
houseman, the wholesale dealer, the retail dealer, 
and the shopman are all one person. Old Moosta- 
pha, or Abdallah, or Hagdi Mohamed, waddles up 
from the water’s edge with a small packet of mer¬ 
chandize, which he has bought out of a Greek 
brigantine, and when at last he has reached his 
hook in the bazaar, he puts his goods before the 
counter, and himself xtpon it—^then laying fire to 
his tchibouque he * sits in permanence,’ and pa¬ 
tiently waits to obtain * the best price that can be 
got in an open market.’ This is his fair right as 
a seller, but he has no means of finding out what 
the best price is, except by actual experiment. He 
cannot know the intensity of the demand, or the 
abundance of the supply, otherwise than by the 
ofifers which may be made for his little bundle of 
goods ; so he begins by asking a perfectly hope¬ 
less price, and thence descends the ladder until he 
meets a purchaser, forever 


' striving to attain 

By shadowing out the unattainable.’ 

“ This is the struggle which creates the contm* 
ual occasion for debate. The vendor, perceiving 
that the unfolded merchandize has caught the eye 
of a possible purchaser, commences his opening 
speech. He covers his bristling broadcloths, and 
lus meagre silks, with the gulden broidery of ori¬ 
ental praises, and as he talks, along with the 
slow, and graceful waving of his arms, he lifts his 
undulating periods, upholds, and poises them well, 
till they have gathered their weight, and their 
strength, and then hurls them bodily forward, with 
grave, momentous swing. The possible purchaser 
listens to the whole speech with deep and serious 
attention ; but when it is over, his turn arrives; 
he elaborately endeavors to show why he ought not 
to buy the things at a price twenty times more than 
their value; bystanders, attracted to the debate, 
take a part in it as independent members—the ven¬ 
dor is heard in reply, and coming down with his 
price, furnishes the materials for a new debate 
Sometimes, however, the dealer, if he is a very 
pious Mussulman, and sufficiently rich to hold back 
his ware, will take a more dignified part, main¬ 
taining a kind of judicial gravity, and receiving the 
applicants who come to his stall, as if they were 
rather suitors, than customers. He will quietly 
hear to the end, some long speech which concludes 
with an offer, and will answer it all with the one 
monosyllable, ‘ Yok,’ which means distinctly 
‘No.’” 

After his experience of Greek cruising, the au¬ 
thor found himself in Cyprus, and crossing thence 
to Beyroot, visited (his travel was in 1835) Lady 
Hester Stanhope in her fastness on the east of 
Sidon. She had known some of his relatives, and 
after her peculiar fashion gave him welcome. His 
account of her is curious, and, in the impression it 
leaves of a methodical, voluntary, studied madness, 
docs not differ from Lamartine’s. But she has a 
more natural air, and condescends oftener to the 
truths and commonplaces. She indulged even a 
talent for mimicry; in which she was said to ex¬ 
cel when she presided over her uncle’s house in 
London. 

” The first whom she crucified in my presence 
was poor Lord Byron ; she had seen him, it ap¬ 
peared, I know not where, soon after his arrival in 
the East, and was vastly amused at his little affec¬ 
tations ; he had picked up a few sentences of the 
Romaic, with which he aflected to give orders te 
his Greek servant; I can’t tell whether Lady Hes¬ 
ter’s mimicry of the bard was at all close, but it 
was amusing; she attributed to him a curiously 
coxcombical lisp. 

“Another person whose style of speaking the 
lady took off very amusingly was one who would! 
scarcely oyect to sofifer by the side of Lord Byronc 
—I mean Lamartine, who had visited her in the» 
course of his travels; the peculiarity which at-- 
tracted her ridicule was an over-refinement of man¬ 
ner; according to my lady’s imitation of Lamar¬ 
tine, (I have never seen him myself,) he had none^ 
of the violent grimace of his countrymen, and not 
even their usual way of talking, but rather bora- 
himself mincingly, like the humbler sort of Eng¬ 
lish dandy.” 

I Holy Tjand is the next scene in the deacriptiona. 
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of EbtheUy and our trarelleT was much impressed 
at Nazareth, but apparently not moved by the other 
holy cities. Reverentially that is ; for he seems | 
to have been sufficiently disturbed in other re¬ 
spects. 

Except at Jerusalem, never think of attempt- 
ing to sleep in a ‘ holy city.’ Old Jews from all 
paru of the world go to lay their bones upon the 
sacred soil, and as these people never return to 
their homes, it follows that any domestic vermin 
which they may bring with them are likely to be¬ 
come permanently resident, so that the population 
is continually increasing. No recent census had 
been taken when I was at Tiberias, but I know 
that the congregation of fleas which attended at 
my church alone, must have been something enor¬ 
mous. It was a carnal, self-seeking congregation, 
wholly inattentive to the service which was going 
on, and devoted to the one object of having my 
blood. The fleas of all nations were there. The 
smug, steady, importunate flea from Holywell 
street—the pert, jumping * puce* from hungi^ 
France—the wary, watchful ‘ pulce’ with his poi¬ 
soned stiletto—the vengeful ‘ pulga* of Castile 
with his ugly knife—the German ‘ floh’ with his 
knife, and fork—insatiate—not rising from table 
—whole swarms from all the Russias, and Asiatic 
hordes unnumbered—all these were there, and all 
rejoiced in one great international feast. I could 
no more defend myself against my enemies, than 
if I had been * pain k discretion’ in the hands of a 
French patriot, or English gold in the claws of a 
Pennsylvanian Quaker. After passing a night 
like this, you are glad to pick up the wretched 
remains of your body long, long oefore morning 
dawns. Your skin is scorched—^your temples 
throb—your lips feel withered and dried—^your 
burning eye-balls are screwed inwards against the 
brain.” 

He must have had a sharper taste of realities in 
this Terra Santa than anywhere else in the East; 
roughing it with wild and lawless Arabs, pitching 
bis own tents, and sleeping on his mother earth, 
(of which he gives a most graphic notion,) afler 
the best approved models of nomadic Ihe. He 
bivouacked on the banks, and bathed in the waters, 
of the Dead Sea; and was afterwards dragged 
across it with his party by swimming Arabs. He 
had no religious enthusiasm in Jerusalem, being 
not altogether free, we suppose, from the disen¬ 
chanting influence of over-familiarity. 

“ Your hotel is a monastery—your rooms are cells 
—the landlord is a stately abbot, and the waiters 
are hooded monks.—If you walk out of the town 
you find yourself on the Mount of Olives, or in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, or on the Hill of Evil Coun¬ 
sel. If you mount your horse and extend your 
rambles, you will be guided to the wilderness of 
St. John, or the birth-place of our Saviour. Your 
club is the great Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
where everybody meets everybody every day. If 
you lounge through the town, your Bond street is 
the Via Dolorosa, and the object of your hopeless 
affections is some maid, or matron all forlorn, and 
aadly shrouded in her pilgrim’s robe. If you 
would hear music, it must be the chanting of 
friars—if you look at pictures, you see Virgins 


with mis-foreshortened anns, or devils out of 
ing, or angels tumbling up the skies in impious 
perspective. K you would make any purchases 
you must go again to the church doors, and when 
you inquire for the manufactures of the place, yon 
find that they consist of double-blessed beads, and 
sanctified shells.” 


The supposed scenes of the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection, the author of Ebthen had faith in. It 
suited his humor at the time, we imagine; for not 
only the best learned authorities, but all the prob¬ 
abilities are against them. And let us add to our 
remark upon the flippant passages we before ob¬ 
jected to, that the personal familiarities, quite apart 
from an allowable appearance in scenes of adven¬ 
ture, now and then intrude themselves into unsuit¬ 
able places. We would rather have even our 
Homer let alone. It is a needless personal fuss, to 
say the least. It is dipping one’s wig in the ocean 
when a pail of water would do as well. 

But we must repeat of Ebthen that it is the best 
book of Eastern travel that we know; full of tal¬ 
ent, lively, spirited, and various. 

There is a most humorous mention of the rival 
churches in the Holy City; which go on quietly 
enough “till their blood is up.” But there can 
be little real quiet in a contest which is constantly, 
with the utmost fierceness, disputing every stone 
in the Saviour’s tomb. The Desert and plague- 
tormented Cairo, are splendidly described. 

The author of Ebthen escap^ the plague, though 
he lived in the midst of it at Cairo. His experi¬ 
ences, told with great vivacity, and no eflTort, sug¬ 
gest powerful reasonings against the quarantine 
superstitions. It seems quite clear that the eoo- 
tagionist brings the disease upon himself. 

This book deserves to be popular. Every one 
who makes his summer trip in the direction of the 
Pyramids will take it with him. It was predicted 
in the Quarterly Review^ some years since, that a 
Joppa steamer would start regularly from Tower 
stairs before many years were over. We see that 
our lively Punch anticipates the event, and imag¬ 
ines sounds already in those distant waters strange 
enough to waken from their grim and long repose 
the Godfreys of Bulloigne, Richards Cmur de lion, 
and other heroes of Holy Land. 


“ Stop a! stop a!” 

“ Any gentleman for Joppa?” 

“ ’Mascus, ’Mascus?” “ Ticket, please, sir.’^ 
“ Tyre or Sidon ?” “ Stop her, ease her!” 

“ Jerusalem, ’lem! ’lem !”—“ Shur ! Shor!” 
“ Do you go on to Egypt, sir?” 

“ Captain, is this the land of Pharaoh ?” 

“ Now look alive there ! Who’s for Cairo?” 
“ Back her!” “ Stand clear, I say, old file!” 
“ What gent or lady’s for the Nile, 

Or Pyramids?” “Thebes! Thebes! «r!” 
“ Steady!” 

“ Now, where *s that party for Engedi ?’• 


When the Joppa steamer is established, 
must figure in her library. 
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[We add a reriew by the Athenaeuni.] 

A free and easy book with a bard title, signify¬ 
ing “ from the early dawn,” or “ from the East.” 
The author seeks rather to give the statement of 
his impressions, than a strict account of the places 
visited ; and to estimate things not by their gene¬ 
ral relative importance, but by the degree in which, 
whether by disposition or accident, they interested 
himself. Here, then, we have a companion, not a 
teacher: and an agreeable fellow-traveller he is ; 
one from whom we shall not hastily or willingly 
part. The kind of amusement obtainable from 
this book may be judged of by the following clever 
scene 

” In the Ottoman dominions there is scarcely any 
hereditary influence except that which belongs to 
the family of the Sultan, and wealth, too, is a 
highly volatile blessing, not easily transmitted to 
the descendant of the owner. From these causes 
it results, that the people standing in the place of 
nobles and gentry, are official personages, and 
though many (indeed the greater number) of 
these potentates are humbly born and bred, you 
will seldom, 1 think, find them wanting in &at 
polished smoothness of manner, and those well 
undulating tones which belong to the best Osman- 
lees. The truth is, that most of the men in au¬ 
thority have risen from their humble stations by 
the arts of the courtier, and they preserve in their 
high estate, those gentle powers of fiatscination to 
which they owe their success. Yet, unless you 
can contrive to learn a little of the language, you 
will be rather bored by your visits of ceremony; 
the intervention of the interpreter, or dragoman as 
he is called, is fatal to the spirit of conversation. 
I think 1 should mislead you, if I were to attempt 
to give the substance of any particular conversation 
with Orientals. A traveller may write and say 
that, * the pasha of so and so was particularly in¬ 
terested in the vast progress which has been made 
in the application of steam, and appeared to under¬ 
stand the structure of our machinery—that he re¬ 
marked upon the gigantic results of our manufac¬ 
turing industry—showed that he possessed consid¬ 
erable knowledge of our Indian affairs, and of the 
constitution of the Company, and expressed a 
lively admiration of the many sterling qualities for 
which the people of England are distinguished.* 
But the heap of common-places thus quietly attrib¬ 
uted to the pasha, will have been founded perhaps 
on some such talking as this:— 

*^Pasha .—The Englishman is welcome; most 
blessed among hours is this, the hour of his coming. 

Dragoman (to the traveller.)—^The pasha pays 
you his compliments. 

^^'Draveller, —Give him mv best compliments in 
return, and sayl *m delighted to have the honor of 
seeing him. 

Dragoman (to the pasha.)—His lordship, this 
Englishman, lord of London, scorner of Ireland, 
suppressor of France, has quitted his governments, 
and left his enemies to breathe for a moment, and 
has crossed the broad waters in strict disguise, 
with a small but eternally faithful retinue of fol¬ 
lowers, in order that he might look upon the bright 
countenance of the pasha among pashas—the pasha 
of the everlasting pashalik of Karagholookoldour. 

“7Vflix?//er (to his dragoman.)—What on earth 
have yon been saying about London ? The pasha 


will be taking me for a mere cockney. Have not 
I told you always to say that I am from a branch 
of the ramily of Mudcombe Park, and that I am to 
be a magistrate for the county of Bedfordshire, only 
I *ve not qualified, and that I should have been a 
deputy-lieutenant, if it had not been for the extra¬ 
ordinary conduct of Lord Mountpromise, and that 
I was a candidate for Goldborough at the last elec¬ 
tion, and that I would have won easy, if my com¬ 
mittee had not been bought. I wish to heaven 
that if you do say anything about me, you *d tell 
the simple truth. 

Dragoman —[is silent.] 

^^Pasha .—What says the friendly lord of Lon¬ 
don t is there aught that I can grant him within 
the pashalik of Karagholookoldour! 

Dragoman (growingsulky and literal.)—^This 
friendly Englishman—this branch of Mudcombe— 
this head-purveyor of Goldborough—this possible 
policeman of Bedfordshire is recounting bis achieve¬ 
ments, and the number of his titles. 

Pasha .—^The end of his honors is more distant 
than the ends of the earth, and the catalogue of 
bis glorious deeds is brighter than the firmament 
of hea%en! 

Dragoman (to the traveller.)—^The pasha con¬ 
gratulates your excellency. 

Traveller .—About Goldborough 1 The deuce 
he does!—but 1 want to get at his views, in relap- 
tion to the present state of the Ottoman empire; 
tell him the houses of parliament have met, and 
that there has been a speech from the throne, 
pledging England to preserve the integrity of the 
sultan*s dominions. 

Dragoman (to the pasha.)—This branch of 
Mudconme, this possible policeman of Bedford¬ 
shire, informs your highness that in England the 
talking houses have met, and that the integrity of 
the sultan’s dominions has been assured forever 
and ever, by a speech from the velvet chair. 

Pasha .—^Wonderful chair I Wonderful booses! 


—^whirr! whirr! all by wheels!—^whia! whia ?. 
all by steam!—wonderful chair \ wonderful 
houses! wonderful people!—^whirr! whirr! aU 
by wheels!—^whiz! whiz! all by steam! 

Traveller (to the dragoman.!—^What does the 
pasha mean by that whizzing ? he does not mean 
to say, does he, that our government will ever 
abandon their pledges to the sultan ? 

** Dragoman. —No, your excellency, but he says 
the English talk by wheels, and by steam. 

Traveller.^Th3X *s an exaggeration ; but say 
that the English really have carried machinery to 
great perfection ; tell the pasha, (he ’ll be struck 
with that,) that whenever we have any disturban¬ 
ces to put down, even at two or three hundred 
miles from London, we can send troops by the 
thousand, to the scene of action, in a Tew hours. 

'^Dragoman (recovering his temper and freedom 
of speech.)—His excellency, this lord of Mud- 
com^, observes to your highness, that whenever 
the Irish, or the French, or the Indians rebel 
against the English, whole armies of soldiers, and 
brigades of artillery, are dropped into a mighty 
chasm, called Euston square, and in the biting of 
a cartridge the^ arise up again in Manchester, or 
Dublin, or Pans, or Delhi, and utterly exterminate 
the enemies of England from the face of the earth. 

Pasha. I know it—I know all—the particu¬ 


lars have been faithfully related to me, and my 
mind comprehends locomotives. The armies of 
the English ride upon the vapors of boiling caul¬ 
drons, and their horses are timing coals!—whirr! 
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whirr! all by wheels!—^whiz! whiz! whia! alb 
by steam! 

Traveller (to his dragoman.)—wish to have 
the opinion of an unprejudiced Ottoman gentleman, 
as to the prospects of our English commerce and 
manufactures; just ask the pasha to give me his 
Tiews on the subject. 

“ Pasha (after having received the communica¬ 
tion of the dragoman.)—^The ships of the English 
swarm like fhes; their printed calicoes cover the 
whole earth, and by the side of their swords the 
blades of Damascus are blades of grass. All In¬ 
dia is but an item in the ledger-books of the mer¬ 
chants, whose lumber rooms are filled with ancient 
thrones !—whirr! whirr! all by wheels !—whiz! 
whiz! all by steam ! 

Dragoman. —The pasha compliments the cut¬ 
lery of England, and also the East India Company. 

Traveller. —The pasha’s right about the cut¬ 
lery. (1 tried my scimitar with the common officer’s 
swords belonging to our fellows at Malta, and they 
cut it like the leaf of a novel.) Well, (to the dra¬ 
goman,) tell the pasha 1 am exceedingly gratified 
to find that he entertains such a high opinion of | 
our manufacturing energy, but I should li^e him 
to know, though, that we have got something in 
England besides that. These foreigners are al¬ 
ways fancying that we have nothing but ships and 
railways, and East India Companies; do just tell 
the pasha, that our rural districts deserve his atten¬ 
tion, and that even within the last two hundred 
years, there has been an evident improvement in 
the culture of the turnip, and if be does not take any 
interest about that, at all events, you can explain 
that we have our virtues in the country—that the 
British yeoman is still, thank God! the British 
yeoman!—Oh! and by the by, whilst you are 
about it, you may as well say that we are a truth¬ 
telling people, and, like the Osmanlees, are faith¬ 
ful in the performance of our promises. 

Pasha (afler hearing the dragoman.)—^It is 
true, it is true:—through all Feringhistan the 
English are foremost, and best; for the Russians 
are drilled swine, and the Germans are sleeping 
babes, and the Italians are the servants of Songs, 
and the French are the sons of Newspapers, and 
the Greeks they are weavers of lies, but the Eng¬ 
lish, and the Osmanlees are brothers together in 
righteousness; for the Osmanlees believe in one 
only God, and cleave to the Koran, and destroy 
idols, so do the English worship one God, and 
abominate graven images, and tell the truth, and 
believe in a book, and though they drink the juice 
of the grape, yet to say that they worship their 
prophet as (^d, or to say that they are eaters of 
pork, these are lies,—^lies born of Greeks, and 
nursed by Jews! 

^^Dragomdn. —The pasha compliments the 
English. 

Traveller (rising.)—Well, I’ve had enough 
of this. Tell the pasha, I am greatly obliged to 
him for his hospitality, and still more for his kind¬ 
ness in furnishing me with horses, and say that 
now I must be off. 

*^Pasha (after hearing the dragoman, and stand¬ 
ing up on his divan.)—Proud are the sires, and 
bless^ are the dams of the horses that shall carry 
his excellencjpto the end of his prosperous journey. 
—May the saddle beneath him glide down to the 
gates of the happy city, like a boat swimming on 
the third river of Paradise.—May he sleep the 
sleep of a child, when his friends are around him, 
and the while that his enemies are abroad, may 


his eyes flame red through the darkness—mote red 
than the eyes of ten tigers!—^farewell! 

*^Dragoman ,—^The pasha wishes your excel¬ 
lency a pleasant journey. 

“ So ends the visit.”' 


This extract will show our readers, that we 
have introduced them to a traveller, who can at 
least write a fine Roman hand, legible, and delight¬ 
ful to read. Nay, he has wit and humor, that 
shed an illustrative gleam on every object which 
he describes, placing it in the happiest relief. He 
is never at a loss for his joke. Both savage and 
civil come in equally for their share. Thus he 
tells his correspondent, that— 

** It used to be said, that a good man, struggling 
with adversity, was a spectacle worthy of the gods: 
—a Tartar attempting to run would have been a 
sight worthy of you. But put him in his stirrups, 
and then is the Tartar himself again : there yon 
see him at his ease, reposing in the tranquillity of 
that true home, (the home of his ancestors,) which 
the saddle seems to afford him, and drawing 
from his pipe the calm pleasures of his ‘ own fire¬ 
side,’ or else dashing sudden over the earth, as 
though for a moment he were borne by the steed 
of a Turkman chief, with the plains of central Asia 
before him. * • The Suridgees are the fel¬ 

lows employed to lead the baggage horses. They 
are most of them Gypsies. Poor devils! their lot 
is an unhappy one—they are the last of the hu¬ 
man race, and all the sins of their superiors (inclu¬ 
ding the horses) can safely be visited on them. 
But the wretched look often more picturesque 
than their betters, and though all the world look 
down upon these poor Suridgees, their tawny 
skins, and their grisly beards, will gain them hon- 
oraole standing in the foreground of a landscape. 
We had a couple of these fellows with os, each 
leading a baggage horse, to the tail of which last, 
another baggage horse was attached. There was 
a world of trouble in persuading the stiff angular 
portmanteaus of Europe to adapt themselves to 
their new condition, and sit quietly on pack-saddles, 
but all was right at last, and it gladdened my 
eyes to see our little troop file off through the 
winding lanes of the city, and show down brightly 
in the plain beneath ; the one of our party that 
seemed to be most out of keeping with the rest of 
the scene, was Methley’s Yorkshire servant, who 
rode doggedly on his pantry jacket, looking out 
for ‘ gentlemen’s seats.’ • • The first night of 
your first campaign (though you be but a mere 
peaceful campaigner) is a glorious time in your 
life. It is so sweet to find oneself free from tbe 
stale civilization of Europe! Oh my dear ally! 
when first you spread your carpet in the midst of 
these eastern scenes, do think for a moment of 
those your fellow-creatures that dwell in squares, 
and streets, and even (for such is the fate of 
many!) in actual country houses; think of the 
people that are ‘ presenting their compliments,’ 
and ‘ requesting the honor,* and * much regretting,’ 
—of those that are pinioned at dinner ubles, or 
stuck up in ball-rooms, or cruelly planted in pews 
—ay, think of these, and so remembering how 
many poor devils are living in a state of utter 
respectability, you will glory the more in your own 
delightful escape.” 


Even the plague at Constantinople presents it¬ 
self to him in more than one agreeable aspect: 
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** All the while that I stayed at Constantinople, | 
the plague was prevailing, but not with any degree 
of violence; its presence, however, lent a mysteri¬ 
ous, and exciting, though not very pleasant interest 
to my first knowledge of a great Orien Jii city ; it 
gave tone and color to all I saw, and all 1 felt—a 
tone, and a color sombre enough, but true, and 
well befitting the dreary monuments of past power 
and splendor. With all that is most truly oriental 
in its character, the plague is associated : it 
dwells with the faithful in the holiest quarters of j 
their city; the coats, and the hats of Pera, are 
held to be nearly as innocent of infection, as they | 
are ugly in shape, and fashion ; but the rich furs, 
and the costly shawls, the broidered slippers, and 
the golden-laden saddle-cloths—tha fragrance of 
burning aloes, and the rich aroma of patchouli— 
these are the signs which mark the familiar home 
of plague. You go out from your living London 
—the centre of the greatest, and strongest amongst 
all earthly dominions—you go out thence, and 
travel on to the capital of an eastern prince—^you 
find but a waning power, and a faded splendor, 
that inclines you to laugh, and mock, but let the 
infernal Angel of plague be at hand, and hd, more 
mighty than armies—more terrible than Suleyman 
in his glory, can restore such pomp, and majesty 
to the weakness of the Imperial walls, that if, 
when HE is there, you must still go prying amongst 
the shades of this dead empire, at least you will 
tread the path writh seemly reverence, and awe. 
• * And perhaps as you make your difficult 

way, through a steep and narrow alley, which 
winds between blank walls, and it is little frequent¬ 
ed by passers, you meet one of those coffin-shaped 
bundles of white linen which implies an Ottoman 
lady. Painfully struggling against the obstacles 
to progression which are interposed by the manyi 
folds of her clumsy drapery, by her big mud boots, | 
and especially by her two pairs of slippers, she 
waddles along full awkwardly enough, but yet 
there is something of womanly consciousness in the 
very labor and effort with which she tugs, and 
lifts the burthen of her charms; she is close fol¬ 
lowed by her women slaves. Of her very self you 
see nothing, except the dark luminous eyes that 
stare against your face, and the tips of the painted 
fingers depending like rose-buds from out the 
blank bastions of the fortress. She turns, and 
turns again, and carefully glances around her on 
all sides, to see that she is safe from the eyes of 
Mussulmans, and then suddenly withdrawing the 
y^hmak, she shines upon your heart and soul 
with all the pomp and might of her beauty. And 
this which so dizzies your brain, is not the light, 
changeful grace, which leaves you to doubt wheth¬ 
er ypu have fallen in love with a body, or only a 
soul; it is the beauty that dwells secure in the 
perfectness of hard, downright outlines, and in the 
glow of generous color. There is fire, though,, 
too—high courage, and fire enough in the untamed 
mind, or spirit, or whatever it is, which drives the 
breath of pride through those scarcely parted lips. 
You smile at pretty women—you turn pale before 
the beauty that is great enough to have dominion 
over you. She sees, and exults in your giddiness ; 
she sees and smiles; then presently, with a sud¬ 
den movement, she lays her blushing fingers upon 
your arm, and cries out, ‘ Yumourdjak !* (Plague!) 
meaning ‘ there is a present of the plague for you !) 
This is her notion of a witticism: it is a very old 
piece of fun, no doubt—quite an oriental Joe Mil¬ 
ler ; but the Turks are fondly attached, not only 


to the institutions, but also to the jokes of their 
ancestors; so, the lady’s silvery laugh rings joy¬ 
ously in your ears, and the mirth of her women is 
boisterous, and fresh, as though the bright idea 
of giving the plague to a Christian had newly lit 
upon the earth.” 


Our traveller is very fierce against Hellenic rites 
and ceremonies, and particularly so against their 
saint days and fast days:— 


” The fasts too, of the Greek Church, produce 
an ill effect upon the character of the people, for 
they are carried to such an extent, as to bring 
about a bona fide mortification of the fiesh; the 
febrile irritation of the frame operating in conjunc¬ 
tion with the depression of spirits occasioned by 
abstinence, will so far answer the objects of the 
rite, as to engender some religious excitement, 
but this is of a morbid and gloomy character, and 
it seems to be certain, that along with the increase 
of sanctity, there comes a fiercer desire for the 
perpetration of dark crimes. The number of mur¬ 
ders committed during Lent, is greater, I am told, 
than at any other time of the year. A man under 
the influence of a bean dietary, (for this is the prin¬ 
cipal food of the Greeks during their fasts,) will 
be in an apt humor for enriching the shrine of his 
saint, and passing a knife through his next door 
neighbor. The moneys deposited upon the shrines 
are appropriated by priests; the priests are mai^ 
lied men, and have families to provide for; they 
* take the good with the bad,’ and continue to 
recommend fasts. Then too, the Greek Church 
enjoins her followers to keep holy such a vast 
number of saints’ days, as practically to shorten 
the lives of the people very materially. I believe 
that one third out of the number of days in the 
year are ‘ kept holy,’ or rather, kept stupid, in 
honor of the saints ; no great portion of the time 
thus set apart is spent in religious exercises, and 
the people don’t betake themselves to any anima¬ 
ting pastimes, which might serve to strengthen 
the frame, or invigorate the mind, or exalt the 
taste. On the contrary, the saints’ days of the 
Greeks in Smyrna, are passed in the same manner 
as the Sabbaths of well-behaved Protestant house¬ 
maids in London—that is to say, in a steady, and 
serious contemplation of street scenery. The men 
perform this duty at the doors of their houses,— 
the women eU the windows, which the custom of 
Greek towns has so decidedly appropriated to 
them as the proper station of their sex, that a man 
would be looked upon as utterly effeminate if he 
ventured to choose that situation for the keeping 
of the saints' days. I was present one day at a 
treaty for the hire of some apartments at Smyrna, 
whicn was carried on between Carrigaholt, and 
the Greek woman to whom the rooms belonged. 
Carrigaholt objected that the windows commanded 
no view of the street; immediately the brow of 
the majestic matron was clouded, and with all the 
scorn of a Spartan mother she coolly asked Car¬ 
rigaholt and said, *Art thou a tender damsel that 
thou wouldest sit and gaze from windows!’ The 
man whom she addressed, however, had not gone 
to Greece with any intention of placing himself 
under the laws of Lycurgus, and was not to be di¬ 
verted from his views by a Spartan rebuke, so he 
took care to find himself windows after his own 
heart, and there, 1 believe, for many a mouth, he 
kept the saints’ days, and all the days intervening 
after the fashion of Grecian women.” 
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To console him, howeTer, there were the hdies cellars;’ and forthwith he in^ted ade to go.sM, 

«u.. ...1..«»i. to to. to -"ssstt'sSto Sj’fcirsiSt: 

to a paUnode: see too with what evident gusto he j ^ ^ 

portrays the women of Cyprus:— treasures of the miser that lie ia unprofitable disu^, 

“ The bewitching power attributed at this day for day by day, and hour by hour, the golden 
to the women of Cyprus, is curious in connexion ascended from the dark reces^s of the cellar to die 
with the worship of the sweet goddess who called uppermost brains of the monks; dew old fellows. 
their isle her own; the Cypriote is not, I think, in the midst of that solemn land, their ChnstiM 
nearly so beautiful in face as the Ionian queens of laughter rang loudly and memly—their eyes flash- 
Izmir, but she is tall, and slightly formed—there ed with unceasing Iwnfires, and their heavy wmI- 
is a high-souled meaning and expression—a seem- Inn petticoats could no more weigh down the 
ing consciousness of gentle empire that speaks in sprightliness of their paces, than the nominw gauze 
the wavy lines of the shoulder, and winds itself, of a danseuse can clog her bounding step. 

like Cytherea’s own cestus. around the slender These monks have not always such a pleasant 

waist^then the richly abounding hair (not envi- i-^ _ 

ously gathered together under the head-dress) 

descends the neck, and passes the waist in sump- *« It was about three months after the time of 
tuous braids; of all other women with Grecian my leaving Jerusalem, that the plague set his 
blood in their veins, the costume, is c^ciously spotted foot on the holy city. The monks felt 
beautiful, but these, the maidens of Limesol— great alarm; they did not shrink from their duty, 
their robes are more gently, more sweetly imagin- but for its performance they chose a plan most sadly 
ed, and fall, like Julia’s Cashmere, in soft, luxuri- well fitted for bringing down upon them the very 
ous folds. The common voice of the Levant al- death ^hich they were striving to ward oflf. They 
lows that in face the women of C 3 rprus are less imagined themselves almost safe, so long as they 
beautiful than their brilliant sisters of Smyrna, and remained within their walls; but then it was quite 
yet, says the Greek, he may trust himself to one needful that the Catholic Christians of the place, 
and all of the bright cities of the .^gean, and may who had always looked to the convent for the su^ 
yet weigh anchor with a heart entire, but that so ply of their spiritual wants, should receive the aids 
surely as he ventures upon the enchanted Isle of of religion in the hour of death. A single monk, 
Cyprus, so surely will he know the rapture, or the therefore, was chosen either by lot, or by soma 
bitterness of love. The charm, they say, owes other fair appeal to Destiny; being thus singled 
its power to that which the people call the aston- out, he was to go forth into the plague-stricken 
ishing‘politics* (ttoActixi^) of the women ; meaning, city, and to perform with exactness bis priesdy 
I fancy, their tact, and their witching ways; the duties; then he was to return, not to the interior 
word, however, plainly fails to express one half of the convent, for fear of infecting his brethren, 
of that which the speakers would say; I have but to a detached building, (which I remember,) 
smiled to hear the Greek, with all his plenteous- belonging to the establishment, but at some little 
ness of fancy, and all the wealth of his generous distance from the inhabited rooms; he was pro¬ 
language, yet vainly struggling to describe the vided with a bell, and at a certain hour in the 
ineffable spell which the Parisians dispose of in morning he was ordered to ring it, if he could; but 
their own smart way, by a summary ‘ Je ne s^ai if no sound was heard at the appointed time, then 
quoi.* ** knew his brethren that he was either delirious, or 

Stanhope; as, however, it contains nothing new admhe 

on an old topic, we pass on to less known, and steadiness with which the dismal scheme was 
more attractive metal. We visit “the sanctuary” carried through ; but if there be any truth in the 
and could linger there with the writer, but mistrust notion, that disease may be invited by a frighten- 
the VOID in which he treaU his aubject. Hie eaUre f imagination, it is 

... ,, , I r T>> io dangerous plan than that which was chosen by 

likewise upon the monks of the Holy Land, is 

perhaps somewhat too buoyant, and his account of expected each day the sound of the bell, 

their ignorance a little exaggerated. As, however, —the silence that reigned instead of it, and then 
he advises os “ not to reason” on it, but to take it the drawing of the lots, (the odds against death 

as it stonds, we think it prudent to obey. Part of being one point lower than yesterday,) and 
^ going forth of the newly doomed man—all this 

n may amu . , . must have widened the gulf that opens to the 

“ Christianity permits and sanctions the dnntang shades below ; when his victim had already suf- 
of wine, and of all the holy brethren in Palestine, fgj.gd so much of mental torture, it was but easy 
there are none who hold fast to this gladsome rite for big, bullying Pestilence to follow a foi^ 

BO strenuoosly as the monks of Damascus; not that monk from the beds of the dying, and wrendi 

they are more zealous Christians than the rest of away his life from him, as he lay 3l alone in aa 
their fellows in the Holy Land, but that they have outhouse.’* 

better wine. Whilst I was at Damascus, I had . , . - a 

my quarters at the Franciscan convent there, and In pursuing our onental journey, we soon find, 
very soon after my arrival I asked one of the monks that we must get rid of oriental associations. Oar 
to let me know something of the spots which de- traveller’s feelings are not historical, but personal, 
served to be seen ; I m^e rny inquiry in reference looking on the Sea of Galilee, he thinks upon 

to the associations with which the city had been . j w j _ ____ 

hallowed by the sojourn, and adventures of St. Wastwater and Windermere; and revert* to wine 
Paul. ‘There is nothing in all Damascus,’ said “dear old memory from over the seas in Eng^ 
the good man, ‘ half so well worth seeing as our hmd,” when be should be endeavoring to realim 
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the evangelical narratiTes. He dwells altogether 
in the present, and justifies his habit. It, how¬ 
ever, makes him somewhat of a dangerous com¬ 
panion : he laughs at ererything; the ideals 
Tanish, and nothing but the ridiculous shadows of 
the present remain. But he will have it so ; for, 
says he,— 

** If a man, and an Englishman, be not bom of 
his mother with a natural Chiffney-bit in his 
mouth, there comes to him a time for loathing the 
wearisome ways of society ; a time for not liking 
tamed people; a time for not dancing quadrilles— 
not sitting in pews; a time for pretending that 
Milton, and Shelley, and all sorts of mere dead 
people, were greater in death than the first living 
Lord of the Treasury ; a time, in short, for scoff¬ 
ing and railing—for speaking lightly of the veiy 
opera, and all oui most cherished institutions. It 
is from nineteen to two or three and twenty, per¬ 
haps, that this war of the man against men is like 
to be waged most sullenly. You are yet in this 
smiling England, but you find yourself wending 
away to the dark sides of her mountains—climbing 
the dizzy crags—exulting in the fellowship of 
mists, and clouds, and watching the storms how 
they gather, or proving the metal of your mare 
upon the broad and dreary downs, bemuse that 
you feel congenially with the yet unparcelled 
earth. A little while you are free and unlabelled, 
like the ground that you compass, but Civilization 
is coming, and coming; you and your much-loved 
waste lands will be surely inclosed, and sooner or 
later you will be brought down to a state of utter 
usefulness—the ground will be curiously sliced 
into acres, and roods, and perches, and you, for 
all you sit so smartly in your saddle, you will be 
caught—you will be taken up from travel, as a 
colt from grass, to be trained, and tried, and 
marched, and run. All this in time, but first 
come continental tours, and the moody longing for 
Eastern travel; the downs and the moors of Eng¬ 
land can hold you no longer; with larger stride 
you burst away from these slips and patches of 
free land—you thread your path through the 
crowds of Europe, and at last on the banks of 
Jordan, you joyfully know that you are upon the 
Tory frontier of all accustomed respectabilities. 
There, on the other side of the river, (yon can 
swim it with one arm,) there reigns the people 
that will be like to put you to death for not being 
a vagrant, for not being a robber, for not being 
armed and houseless. There is comfort in that— 
hedth, comfort, and strength to one who is dying 
from very weariness of that poor, dear, middle- 
aged, deserving, accomplished, pedantic, and pains- 
taking governess, Europe.” 

With this explanation, the writer’s vein be¬ 
comes intelligible enough. Those to whom such 
humor is intolerable, had better not attempt to 
read Ed then. 

We next find him in an Arab encampment, par¬ 
taking of such poor cheer as could be had, and 
escaping danger by his nonchalance and presence 
of mind. His passage over the Jordan is very 
graphically described. Nor are the Easter cere¬ 
monies at Jerusalem less picturesquely or humor¬ 
ously portrayed. What a picture too—how richly 
colored is the following :— 

To a Christian, and thorough-bred English- 
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I man, not even" the licentiousness which generally 
accompanies it, can compensate for the oppressive¬ 
ness of that horrible outward decorum, which 
turns the cities and the palaces of Asia into 
deserts, and gaols. So, I say, when you see, and 
I hear them, those romping girls of Bethlehem will 
! gladden your very soul. Pistant at first, and then 
I nearer and nearer the timid flock will gather 
I around you with their large, burning eyes gravely 
I fixed against yours, so that they see into your 
brain, and if you imagine evil against them, they 
will know of your ill thought before it is yet well 
born, and will fly, and be gone in the moment. 
But presently, if you will only look virtuous 
enough to prevent alarm, and vicious enough to 
avoid looking silly, the blithe maidens will draw 
nearer, and nearer to you, and soon there will be 
one, the bravest of the sisters, who will venture 
right up to your side, and touch the hem of your 
coat, in playful defiance of the danger, and then 
the rest will follow the daring of their youthful 
leader, and gather close round you, and hold a 
shrill controversy on the wondrous formation that 
you call a hat, and the cunning of the hands that 
clothed you with cloth so fine ; and then growing 
more profound in their researches, they will pass 
firom the study of your mere dress, to a serious 
contemplation of your stately height, and your nut- 
brown hair, and the ruddy glow of your English 
cheeks. And if they catch a glimpse of your un¬ 
gloved fingers, then again will they make the air 
ring with their sweet screams of wonder, and 
amazement, as they compare the fairness of your 
hand with their warmer tints, and even with the 
hues of your own sunburnt face; instantly the 
ringleader of the gentle rioters imagines a new 
sin; with tremulous boldness she touches—then 
grasps your hand, and smoothes it gently betwixt 
her own, and pries curiously into its make, and 
color, as though it were silk of Damascus, or shawl 
of Cashmere. And when they see you even then, 
still sage, and gentle, the joyous girls will sud¬ 
denly, and screamingly, and all at once, explain to 
each other that you are surely quite harmless, and 
innocent—a lion that makes no spring—a bear that 
never hugs, and upon this faith, one after the 
other, they will take your passive hand, and strive 
to explain it, and make it a theme, and a contro¬ 
versy. But the one—the fairest, and the sweetest 
of all, is yet the most timid ; she shrinks from the 
daring deeds of her playmates, and seeks shelter 
behind their sleeves, and strives to screen her 
glowing consciousness from the eyes that look 
upon her ; but her laughing sisters will have none 
of this cowardice—they vow that the fair one shaU 
be their accomplice —shall share their dangers— 
shall touch the hand of the stranger ; they seize 
her small wrist, and drag her forward by force, 
and at last, whilst yet she strives to turn away, 
and to cover up her whole soul under the folds of 
downcast eyelids, they vanquish her utmost 
strength—they vanquish your utmost modesty, 
and marry her hand to yours. The quick pulse 
springs from her fingers, and throbs like a whisper 
upon your listening palm. For an instant her 
large, timid eyes are upon you—in an instant 
they are shrouded again, and there comes a 
blush so burning, that the frightened girls stay 
their shrill laughter, as though they had played 
too perilously, and harmed their gentle sister. A 
moment and all with a sudden intelligence turn 
away, and fly like deer, yet soon again like deer 
they wheel round, and return, and stand, and 
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gaze npon the danger, until they grow brave once 
more.’* 

Our author was just the man to risk an adven¬ 
ture with the Bedouins, and accordingly we soon 
find him d bivouac in the midst of their tents, and 
afierwards their comrade in the desert. 

“ As long as you are journeying in the interior 
of the Desert you have no particular point to make 
for as your resting place, i he endless sands yield 
nothing but small stunted shrubs—even these fail 
after the first two or three days, and from that 
time you pass over broad plains—you pass over 
newly reared hills—you pass through valleys that 
the storm of the last week has dug, and the hills, 
and the valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, 
and only sand, and sand, and sand again. The 
earth is so samely, that your eyes turn towards 
heaven—^towards heaven, I mean, in the sense of 
sky. You look to the sun, for he is your task¬ 
master, and by him you know the measure of the 
work that you have done, and the measure of the 
work that remains for you to do. He comes when 
you strike your tent in the early morning, and 
then, for the first hour of the day, as you move 
forward on your camel, he stands at your near 
side, and makes you know that the whole day’s 
toil b before you—then for a while, and a long 
while, you see him no more, for you are veiled, 
and shrouded, and dare not look upon the great¬ 
ness of his glory, but you know where he strides 
over head, by the touch of his flaming sword. No 
words are spoken, but your Arabs moan, your 
camels sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders ache, 
and for sights you see the pattern, and the web of 
the silk that veils your eyes, and the glare of the 
outer light. Time labors on—your skin glows, 
and your shoulders ache, your Arabs moan, your 
camels sigh, and you see the same pattern in the 
silk, and the same glare of light beyond, but 
conquering Time marches on, and by and by the 
descending sun has compassed the heaven, and 
now softly touches your right arm, and throws 
your lank shadow over the sand, right along on 
the way for Persia; then again you look upon his 
face, for his power is all veiled in his beauty, and 
the redness of flames has become the redness of 
roses—the fair, wavy cloud that fled in the morn¬ 
ing now comes to his sight once more—comes 
blushing, yet still comes on—comes burning with 
blushes, yet hastens, and clings to his side. Then 
arrives your time for resting. The world about 
you b all your own, and there, where you will, 
you pitch your solitary tent; there is no living 
thing to dispute your choice. When at last the 
spot had been fixed upon, and we came to a halt, 
one of the Arabs would touch the chest of my 
camel, and utter at the same time a peculiar gurg¬ 
ling sound ; the beast instantly understood, and 
obeyed the sign, and slowly sunk under me till 
she brought her body to a level wii^h the ground; 
then gladly enough I alighted; the rest of the 
camels were unlos^ed, and turned loose to browse 
upon the shrubs of the Desert, where shrubs there 
were, or where these failed, to wait for the small 
quantity of food which was allowed them out of 
our stores.’* 

We cannot resist copying the following portrait 
of a singular character :— 

“ Once during this passage my Arabs lost their 
way among the hills of loose sand that surrounded 
us, but after a while we were lucky enough to 


recover our right line of march. The same day 
we fell in with a Sheik, the head of a family, that 
actually dwells at no great dbtance from thb ' 
of the desert, during nine months of the year. The 
man carried a match-lock, of which he was very 
proud ; we stopped, and sat down and rested 
awhile, for the sake of a little talk : there was 
much that I should have liked to ask this man, but 
he could not understand Dthemetri’s language, and 
the process of getting at hb knowledge by double 
interpretation through my Arabs was Unsatisfac¬ 
tory. I discovered, however, (and my Arabs 
knew of that fact,) that this man and hb funily 
lived habitually for nine months in the year, with¬ 
out touching or seeing either bread or water. The 
stunted shrub growing at intervals through the 
sand in this part of the desert, is fed by the dews 
which fall at night, and enables the camel mares to 
3 ^eld a little milk, which furnishes the sole food 
and drink of their owner and hb people. During 
the other three months (the hottest months, 1 sup¬ 
pose) even this resource fails, and then the Sheik 
and hb people are forced to pass into another dis¬ 
trict. You would ask me why the man should 
not remain always in that district which supplies 
him with water during three months of the year, 
but I don’t know enough of Arab politics to answer 
the question. The Sheik was not a good specimen 
of the effect produced by the diet to which he b 
subjected ; he was very small, very spare, and 
sadly shrivelled—^a poor, over-roasted snipe, a 
mere cinder of a man; I made him sit down by my 
side, and gave him a piece of bread and a cup of 
water from out of my goatskins. Thb was not 
very tempting drink to look at, for it had become 
turbid, and was deeply reddened by some coloring 
matter contained in the skins; but it kept its 
sweetness, and tasted like a strong decoction of 
Russia leather. The Sheik sipped this, drop by 
drop, with inefiable relish, and rolled hb eyes 
solemnly round between every draught, as though 
the drink were the drink of the Prophet, and had 
come from the seventh heaven. An inquiry about 
distances led to the discovery that this Sheik had 
never heard of the division of lime into hours ; my 
Arabs themselves, I think, were rather surprised 
at thb.” 

The following psychological phenomenon b 
note-worthy:— 

“ On the fifth day of my journey, the air above 
lay dead, and all the whole earth that I could reach 
with my utmost sight and keenest listening, was 
still and lifeless as some dispeopled and forgotten 
world, that rolls round and round in the heavens, 
through wasted fioods of light. The sun, growing 
fiercer and fiercer, shone down more mightily now 
than ever on me he shone before, and as I drooped 
my head under his fire, and closed my eyes against 
the glare that surrounded me, I slowly fell asleep, 
for how many minutes or moments I cannot teU, 
but after a while I was gently awakened by a peal 
of church bells—my native bells—the innocent 
bells of Marlen, that never before sent forth their 
music beyond the Blaygon hills! My first idea 
naturaUy was, that 1 still remained fast under the 
pow'er of a dream. I roused myself, and drew 
aside the silk that covered my eyes, and plunged 
my bare face into the light. Then at least I was 
well enough wakened, but still those old Marlen 
bells rung on, not ringing for joy, but properly, 
prosily, steadily, merrily ringing ‘ for church.’ 
After a while the sound died away slowly; it hap¬ 
pened that neither I nor any of my party had a 
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watch by which to measure the exact time of its 
lasting, but it seemed to me that about ten minutes 
had passed before the bells ceased. I attributed 
the effect to the great heat of the sun, the perfect 
dryness of the clear air through which I moved, 
and the deep stiUness of all around me ; it seemed 
to me that these causes, by occasioning a great 
tension, and consequent susceptibility, of the hear¬ 
ing organs, had rendered them liable to tingle 
under the passing touch of some mere memory, 
that must have swept across my brain in a moment 
of sleep. Since my return to England, it has been 
told me that like sounds have been heard at sea, 
and that the sailor becalmed under a vertical sun in 
the midst of the wide ocean, has listened in trem¬ 
bling wonder to the chime of his own village bells.” 

Now comes an awful chapter on Cairo and the 
Plague, so treated, that the author in a note apol¬ 
ogizes for the air of bravado that pervades it. It 
was the fearful visitation of the year 1835. From 
such causes there is more to dread than from the 
barbarism of the people, into such wise or unwise 
passiveness have they been schooled, either by 
dogmatism or des^tism. But for this it were a 
wonder how an European could pass in safety 
through their villages, since he cannot do so with¬ 
out being, though unconsciously, the occasion of 
much oppression. The ancient usage of the East 
requires the inhabitants to supply the wants of 
travellers,—a custom which yet prevails in a cor¬ 
rupt form, being exerted in favor of those travel¬ 
lers only who are deemed powerful enough to de¬ 
mand assistance. To offer to pay, therefore, is a 
certificate of weakness which ensures refusal, 
while the practice of intimidation is uniformly fol¬ 
lowed by concession. The supplies thus obtained 
are forced from the poor husbandman, who is fre¬ 
quently roused from his midnight sleep by the sud¬ 
den coming of a government officer, who captures 
his mule or horse for the use of the traveller, and 
which, if the owner is not careful to follow, he is 
pretty sure to lose. A prestige, too, attends the 
European in his wanderings ; since every Oriental 
peasant habitually and practically feels and be¬ 
lieves that “ in Vienna or Petersburg, or London, 
there are four or five pale looking men who could 
pull down the star of the Pasha with shreds of 
paper and ink 

“ The people of the country knew, too, that 
Mehemet Ali was strong with the strength of the 
Europeans,—strong by his French general, his 
French tactics, and his English engines. More¬ 
over, they saw that the person, the property, and 
even the dignity of the humblest European was 
guarded with the most careful solicitude. The 
consequence of all this was, that the pe^le of 
Syria looked vaguely, but confidently, to Europe! 
for fresh changes ; many would fix upon some 
nation, France, or England, and steadfastly regard 
it as the arriving sovereign of Sjrria; those whose 
minds remained in doubt, equally contributed to 
this new state of public opinion, which no longer 
depended upon religion, and ancient habits, but 
upon bare hopes, and fears. Every man wanted 
to know,—not who was his neighbor, but who was 
to be his ruler; whose feet he was to kiss, and 
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Wwhom his feet were to be ultimately beaten. 
Treat your friend, says the proverb, as though he 
were one day to become your enemy, and your en¬ 
emy as though he were one day to become your 
friend. The Syrians went further, and seemed 
inclined to treat every stranger as though he 
might one day become their Pasha. Such was 
the state of circumstances, and of feeling, which 
now for the first time had thoroughly opened the 
mind of Western Asia for the reception of Euro¬ 
peans and European ideas. The credit of the 
English especially was so great, that a good Mus¬ 
sulman flying from the conscription, or any other 
persecution, would come to seek from the formerly 
despised hat, that protection which the turban 
could no longer afford, and a man high in author¬ 
ity, (as for instance the governor in command of 
Gaza,) would think that he had won a prize, or at 
all events a valuable lottery ticket, if he obtained 
a written approval of his conduct from a simple 
traveller.” 


With this sort of undefined, and, as it were, 
magic protection, our somewhat inconsiderate trav¬ 
eller found more than once his mere indiscretions 
of unexpected advantage, and was even appealed 
to, as a locomotive authority, to decide between 
Christian and Moslem in matters of proselytism 
and divorce, and also in behalf of some poor Jew 
who had been plundered in Safet, and claimed his 
interference as British subjects. On his arrival at 
Damascus, moreover, he obtained, from the same 
influence, privileges which the Christian natives 
desire in vain 


In the principal streets of Damascus there is a 
path for foot-passengers, which is raised, I think, 
a foot or two above the bridle road. Until the 
arrival of the British consul-general, none but a 
Mussulman had been permitted to walk upon the 
upper way: Mr. Farren would not, of course, 
suffer that the humiliation of any such an exclu¬ 
sion should be submitted to by an Englishman, and 
I always walked upon the raised path as free and 
unmolested as if I had been striding through Bond 
Street: the old usage was, however, maintained 
with as much strictness as ever against the Chris¬ 
tian Rayahs and Jews; not one of them could 
have set his foot upon the privileged path without 
endangering his life. I was lounging, one day, I 
remember, along ” the paths of the faithful,” 
when a Christian Rayah from the bridle-road 
below saluted me with such earnestness, and 
craved so anxiously to speak, and be spoken to, 
that he soon brought me to a halt; he had nothing 
to tell, except only the glo^ and exultation with 
which he saw a fellow Christian stand level with 
the imperious Mussulmans; perhaps he had been 
absent from the place for some time, for otherwise 
I hardly know how it could have happened that 
my exaltation was the first instance he had seen. 
His joy was great; so strong and strenuous was 
England, (L^rd Palmerston reigned in those 
days,) that it was a pride and delight for a Syrian 
Christian to look up, and say that the English¬ 
man’s faith was his too. If I was vexed at all 
that I could not give the man a lift, and shake 
hands with him on level ground, there was no 
alloy to his pleasures; he followed me on* not look¬ 
ing to his own path, but keeping his eyes on me ; 
he saw, as he thought, and said, (for he came with 
me on to my quarters,) the period of the Mahom* 
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elan’s absolute ascendancy—the beginning of the 
Christian’s. He had so closely associated the in¬ 
sulting privilege of the path with actual dominion, 
that seeing it now in one instance abandoned, he 
looked for the quick coming of European troops. 
His lips only whispered, and that tremulously, 
but his fiery eyes spoke out their triumph in long 
and loud hurrahs ! * I, too, am a Christian. My 

foes are the foes of the English. We are all one 
people, and Christ is our king.’ ” 

We must now, and with regret, part with 
Eothen: the book is “ as light as light,” and 
lively as life. Yet are there in it passages and 
scenes which would make most men grave and sol¬ 
emn. Sometimes, too, the writer dashes, as it 
were, by a fearful leap, into sublimity; but the 
transition is so sudden, that we are never sure of 
his sincerity. But every work must stand on its 
own merits ; every author by his peculiar talent. 


ON HEARING AN OLD SCOTTISH MELODY. 

BY ELIZA SHERIDAN CART. 

Sadly to my heart appealing. 

Sadly, sadly—^well-a-day ! 

Requiem-like in murmurs stealing, 

Comes that old familiar lay ! 

Why does not the wonted pleasure 
From that antique music spring? 

Why, that well*remembered measure, 
Grieving thoughts and anguish bring? 

Forms departed rise before me ; 

Smiles long vanished greet again; 

Eyes forever sealed beam o’er me, 
Soothing once the sense of pain! 

And with every thrilling number, 

Words of love gush on mine ear; 

Voices sweet, that, bound in slumber. 
Hushed have been for many a year! 

Like the winds in autumn sighing 
Through the trembling alder tree ; 

Or far surge’s echo dying, 

Soft and low those voices flee; 

And, as hues in twilight fading. 

Swift those gentle forms decay! 

Vainly, vainly, Hope upbraiding, 

Bids them not all pass away. 

Ghost-like, thus they wane before me. 
Quenched their lustre, fled their bloom, 

While pale memory, tearful o’er me. 
Flings the shadow of the tomb, 

Sadly to my heart appealing. 

Sadly, sadly—well-a-day ! 

Requiem-like, in murtnurs stealing. 
Comes that old familiar lay! 


Bridge at Warsaw. —^The progress of the 
great bridge over the Vistula, which has been 
retarded from the deficiency of funds, has received 
an accelerated movement, owing to a very curious 
circumstance, which, in the days of superstition, 
must have conferred a character of great sanctity 
on the work ; the saints themselves have provided 
the needful. In proceeding to the demolition of a 
small and very ancient Catholic chapel, to clear the 
approach on the Warsaw side, two barrels filled 
with bars of fine gold have been discovered. The 
value is estimated at a million and a half of florins, 
(upwards of £ 150,000 sterling,) and the whole has 
^en appropriated to the completion of the bridge. 


The Poor.—^Wb have seen, of late, with pleas¬ 
ure, a disposition, both within and without the 
walls of parliament, to preserve aad extend the 
natural play-grounds of the toiling poor—to keep 
alive the old fountains, and create new ones, at 
which the pent population of cities may take a 
draught of health, after the week’s fever, in the 
form of the unsullied sunshine and the untainted 
breeze. We hail every practical affirmation of the 
importance of bringing the hearts and lungs of the 
people into occasional communication with the 
freshening influences of nature—of letting their 
minds and bodies taste, as often as ma]^ be, of her 
sweetness—that lies on the open hills, and lurks 
in the free glades and green valleys, and makes 
summer everywhere, save where the monster of 
society has conquered and expelled her—throwing 
out suburbs to the ** immemorial fields,” and push¬ 
ing his outw'orks far into the country, to drive her 
beyond the busy man’s reach. The cheap rail¬ 
way-excursions which have given to thousands an 
unaccustomed taste of the present summer, (their 
price letting in an immense class who never moved 
far before)—which have taken multitudes far out 
into the haunts of England’s natural beauty—set 
them down on that dream land of many, the sea¬ 
shore—given the provincial his long-desired and 
denied glimpse of London—and even opened for 
thousands of astonished visitors a day’s vision of 
France—^tossing them well on the waters, and 
returning them to their homes with an io^rtant 
sense of far travel achieved,—fresh life in their 
veins and a pleasant memory io their hearts— 
these excursions, we say, are worth noting, as 
facts bearing on higher interests than the economics 
of a railway company :—and we heartily wish 
prosperity and great returns to every one of them, 
where the regulation for the safety and feelings of 
the happy crowds are duly regarded, and the con¬ 
tract with the humble faithfully kept.— Aihemtum. 

We learn from the Berlin journals that the 
King of Prussia has announced his intention of 
giving every five years a prize, consisting of a 
medal, with a purse of 1,000 gold crowns, for the 
best work on the History of Germany, in the Ger¬ 
man language. 

Belgium has just concluded an important com¬ 
mercial treaty with the German Customs Union ; 
thus described by the Moniteur Beige of the 2d in¬ 
stant— 

** The Customs Union concedes to Belgium a 
reduction of 50 per cent, on the duty on foreign 
cast-iron. This duty is fixed from this day at 
2 francs 20 centimes per 100 kilogrammes. Thus, 
Belgian cast-iron will pay only 1 frank 25 cen¬ 
times ; besides this, a reduction of doty on iron 
articles is granted. The export-doty on woollens 
at the frontiers of the ZoUverein is reduced from 
two dollars to one dollar. 

” The concessions made by Belgium are, the 
repayment of the Scheldt toll; the maintaining in 
force of the law of the 6th of June relating to 
Luxeinburgh ; the renewal of the regulations in 
favor of the German wines and silk manufactures; 
the revocation of the resolution on the exportation 
of bark ; and the opening of the frontiers Custom- 
hoQse at Frankorchamp. 

Lastly, the ships of the Union are placed on 
an equality with Belgian ships with res^t to all 
the privileges and advantages of the navigation. 
The transit of goods on both parts is wholly 
free.” 
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From Hood’s Magazine. 

TWO BAYS IN THE ODENWALD. 

” What shall he have who kills the deer V* 

“Hurrah!” cried my friend Winterfeld, let¬ 
ting the butt of his rifle fall to the ground, as the 
roe-buck he had just fired at came bounding down 
the hill, and fell dead at some hundred and fifly 
yards ^om us. “A clean miss with the first 
Wrel, but I take it you could not make a longer 
shot with your English rifles than that!” 

“Bravo! an excellent beginning,” I replied; 
and as we hastened towards the fallen game, I 
really began to doubt whether our English guns 
must not yield the palm to German ones. 

“ Slap through the forehead, I am sure,” said 
Winterfeld, as he saw me looking for the wound. 
But no wound was to be found, although the spine 
was broken, and the skin completely scraped from 
the back of the neck. In fact it was evident from 
the hair which remained sticking to a tree close 
by, that the creature, in springing over the road, 
had miscalculated its distance, and coming with 
all its force against the trunk, had been killed by 
the violence of the blow. 

“ Any luck?” inquired Herman, who had strayed 
some distance from us, but return^ on hearing the 
shots. 

“Oh yes! Winterfeld has been proving the 
superiority of your Grerman rifles. He has fright¬ 
ened a buck to death with the mere report of his.” 
My friend looked rather crest-fallen, but bore our 
jokes pretty well, and we commenced climbing the 
steep hill before us. 

We had obtained permission for a few days’ 
shooting over an extensive chasse in the Odenwald. 
On arriving in the morning at Katzenbach, (the 
most central point for our operations,) we found the 
keepers were already in the woods. Determined 
however not to lose time, we slung our rifles over 
our shoulders, and providing ourselves with climb¬ 
ing sticks, started in search of them. Our suc¬ 
cess in shooting was not great, though the game 
abounded, and we saw many herds of deer. But 
it was seldom that we could get a shot at them. 
Still it was better than we had a right to anticipate 
without beaters. I had managed to knock over a 
deer, and Winterfeld had wounded another, which 
we traced by the drops of blood. 

We started in pursuit, climbing over steep rocks 
slippery with ice, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty, and some danger, that, with the aid of 
our iron-shod sticks, we at length reached the 
summit of the mountain. Here we caught a 
glimpse of the wounded animal, which had evi¬ 
dently been hard hit, but it was growing so dark 
riiat we were forced to give up the chase till next 
day. Nothing had been seen or heard of the 
keepers; and now that we began to think of re¬ 
turning to Katzenbach, it was discovered that we 
had lost our way. We were on the highest point 
of the Odenwald, surrounded by immense woods, 
and not a habitation of any sort to be seen. The 
few moments of daylight that remained were lost 
in consultation, and it became quite dark. To 
attempt descending the mountain was out of the 
question, and as the keepers did not seem to hear 
the report of our rifles, which we discharged from 
time to time, nothing remained for us but to pass 
the night in the forest. Luckily we were not far 
from some stacks of wood which had been newly 
cot and left to dry, and by the light of a blazing 
fire, which was speedily kindled, we set to work 
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to construct a hut. The cold was intense, but we 
kept ourselves warm by collecting large logs for a 
fire during the night. Our arrangements were 
soon completed, and as we seated ourselves in our 
strange dwelling, we had reason to thank the 
chance that had led us to so convenient a spot. 

^ The game bags were next visited. A bottle of 
brandy, and loaf of black bread, were all that was 
left; but Winterfeld’s servant, a Tyrolese, accus¬ 
tomed to this sort of adventure, soon suggested 
tlie means of supplying our wants. The moon 
would be up in an hour or so, and he could then 
fetch the buck we had left in the morning. In 
the mean time, with the help of some lumps of ice 
melted in the cup of a pocket flask, he soon pro¬ 
cured hot water. A glass of grog put us all in 
high glee, and lighting our pipes, we managed to 
while away the time merrily enough. 

The moon was now shining brightly, and as 
Fritz bounded like a chamois down the slippery 
rocks, I expected every moment to see him dashed 
to pieces. My friends, however, laughed at my 
fears, assuring me we should soon see the activo 
Tyrolese return with our supper. He presently 
made their words good by bringing back the buck, 
and hungry as true hunters, we set to work to 
cook it. 1 never heard of toasted venison as an 
epicure’s dish, but when eaten on the top of a 
mountain covered with ice and snow, with a glass 
of brandy to season it, I can recommend it to my 
sporting readers as a most delicious repast. The 
dried leaves too, which we collected, gave promise 
of couches, soft as down, to our tired limbs. As 
we once more took to our pipes, Fritz beguiled 
the time by singing some of his native jagd-lied^ 
and finishing each verse with the well-known 
(the startling harmony of which none but a Tyro¬ 
lese can give,) the shrill sound was caught and 
repeated by the echoes around. My companions, 
to whom a night of this kind was no novelty, 
seemed to think his melodies just good enough to 
sooth them to sleep. For my part, I was so well 
entertained in listening, and watching the pictur¬ 
esque scene before me, that cold and fatigue were 
equally unfelt. Our place of refuge was only 
hdf closed by the logs of which we had hastily 
constructed our hut, but be^nd tneir limits the 
moon threw its wintry brightness on the rocks 
below; the stream of light broken occasionally by 
the shade of some huge tree, whose bared branches 
cast a shadow like that of a gigantic skeleton. 
The flickering light of our fire fell on the sleeping 
figures of my friends, half-covered by the leaves 
we had thrown over them; and a lone traveller, 
benighted like ourselves, who should have come 
suddenly upon us, might, at the first view of the 
guns and large couteaux de chasse lying about, 
have been startled into thinking he had stumbled 
on a robbers’ den. But a glance at the hunting- 
hats of my companions, adorned on the one side 
with every description of feather, from the kingly 
eagle’s plume to that of the lowly partridge, and’ 
varied on the other with half a dozen cockades of 
for taken from one particular spot on the neck of 
the deer, would have reassured him. It must hs* 
confessed that our situation might, in many coun¬ 
tries, have exposed us to a disagreeable rencontre; 
but Germany, in modem times, rather produces- 
pilfering rogues than desperate brigands. Know¬ 
ing, however, that the peasants of the Odenwald 
passed for among the most savage and uncivilized 
in the country, I could not help putting a question' 
or two to the only one of our party who, except 
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myself, remained awake. “Well. Fritz, my man !“ 
I said, “ here we are, quite at the mercy of a band 
of robbers, if such inhabit these forests; but I 
suppose we are not likely to be troubled with any- 
thingr of the sort?’* 

“^ot at the top of the Ratzenbuckel, gnadiger 
herr'' he replied with a smile. ‘ 

“ But the peasants,” I continued, “ do not stand 
Tery hirrh on the score of character?” 

“ Nor of courasre either,” returned he. “ I do 
not think a whole village of them would have the 
pluck to attack four men armed as we are.” 

“ Yet one hears of a desperate murder now and 
then,” I replied. 

“ Ja xcohl” replied he. “ As to that we are 
not a hundred leag^ues from one who is said to 
have murdered a man of these parts. We shall 
pass, in the morning, the place where the body 
was found.” 

“ Indeed ! and pray who was the murderer?” I 
inquired. 

Though on the top of a mountain, Fritz, with 
true German caution, lowered his voice as he 
answered— 

“ Weuzel, one of the keepers who is to accom¬ 
pany us to-morrow. Some people are surprised 
that his highness keeps him in his service; but he 
is a crack shot, and the dread of all the poachers 
in the country. Besides, nothing was ever proved, 
although suspicions were strong against him.” 

“ And the murdered man ?” 

“ Was a schoolmaster of the name of Muller,” 
replied he; and seeing my curiosity excited, he 
Tecounted as much of the story as had come to his 
knowledge ; but a remarkable circumstance, which 
•will be presently mentioned, making me after- 
•wards inquire more fully into the particulars, 1 
>iave put both narratives tos^eiher. 

The German peasants, although they live worse 
and work harder than the English, are, in many 
respects, better off. He must be a poor man, in- 

• deed, who does not possess his small cottage with 
its acre or two of land, with the produce of which, 

raided by a couple of pigs, and generally a cow, he 
is enabled to rear his family, and even to divide 
•something among them at his death. 

Such a one was Heinrich Muller, the uncle of 
’him whose murder 1 am about to recount. He 
was an honest well-meaning man, though some¬ 
what despotic and violent in his disposition and 
rtemper. Gretel, his only child, was, by all ao- 

* counts, a perfect rustic beauty. Tall and well- 
.shaped, her pretty features and fair complexion 
were shown to peculiar advantage by the little 
•black silk cap, with its silver embroidered crown 
:and long loops of broad black riband pendant be¬ 
hind, below which appeared her luxuriant brown 
hair, combed into a roll at the back of her neck. 
Her full plaited petticoats set off a trim waist, and, 
if rather short, displayed a foot and ankle surpris¬ 
ingly neat for a German. In short, the peasant’s 
dress of the Odenwald, which, on most of its 
wearers, appears to have been invented merely to 
add to their natural ugliness, really seemed to give 
her additional charms. Unfortunately, her dispo¬ 
sition did not correspond with her prepossessing 
exterior. With much of her father’s violence of 
character, she was extrenaely obstinate and self- 
willed ; and even the fear of old Heinrich Muller 
ihimself, would not always turn her from anything 
«on which she had set her mind. Beauty like hers 
•might well excuse a little vanity. But Gretel 
was a complete village coquette, and subsequent 


events proved her something worse. A regukr 
attendant at every dance, seldom did the ball break 
up without some quarrel among her numerous ad¬ 
mirers. But though her conduct was excessively 
light, she was not supposed to have encouraged 
any one in particular; when two competitors for 
her fevor appeared, between whom the chance of 
carrying her off seemed for a time equally bal¬ 
anced. The first of these was her cousin, Fred¬ 
erick Muller, a man of excellent character, re¬ 
spected by his neighbors for his conduct to an 
orphan brother, whom he had toiled to support. 
Heinrich Muller warmly seconded his nephews 
pretensions. He had the greater reason to wish 
for this marriage, that the jager Weuzel Brandt, 
Gretel’s more favored lover, was of all her suitors 
the least eligible. Bom in a class superior to that 
of the peasants among whom he was at present 
thrown, Brandt had originally possessed a small 
property, which he had dissipated in gambling and 
extravagance of various kinds, until at last he 
found himself reduced to become one of the forest 

keepers to the Prince von L - With his 

character, it was not surprising that he should 
amnse himself with making love to the preuiest 
girl in the country; but neither he, nor any one 
else, ever dreamed of his marrying her. 

The attentions of the hand^me young hunts¬ 
man received every encouragement from Gretel, 
and as Weuzel was not the kind of man with 
whom the peaceable German peasantry would 
choose to have a quarrel on so delicate a subject 
as that of a mistress, his victory would probably 
have been undisputed, had any but Fritz M-uller 
been his opponent. But the latter wanted neither 
conrage nor perseverance; his love for Gretel 
amounted to infatuation, and, backed by her father, 
he would not desist from his pursuit. 

Thus things went on some time, when all at 
once people began to look wise, and to prophesy 
that the denouement of the piece was one likely to 
be little favorable to Gretel’s reputation. In 
hers was an often told tale. Not daring to see 
her lover in public, she had met him in private, 
and now found herself in a situation that in a short 
lime would expose her to the pity or derision of 
all her acquaintance. The only person who re¬ 
mained in complete ignorance of her misconduct 
was Heinrich Muller himself; but, while his bel¬ 
ter informed neighbors w'ere speculating as to the 
manner in which he would receive the news of 
his daughter's disgrace, to the surprise of aU, it 
was announced that Gretel and her cousin were to 
be married immediately. 

It might reasonably have been expected that, in 
adopting her child and saving her from her father’s 
anger, Muller would have found his reward in the 
gratitude and good conduct of his wife. But the 
contrary was the case, and the first few months 
after the wedding brought out the evil qualities of 
this wretched woman in a manner most appalling 
to her unhappy husband. It was soon known that 
they disagreed, and that the frequent quarrels be¬ 
tween them were caused by her persisting in keep¬ 
ing up an intercourse with her former lover. 
About a year after the ill-assorted marriage had 
taken place, a circumstance occurred that raised 
the Mullers to comparative ^uence. A brother 
of the old man, who had long been thought dead, 
came from America. He did not live long after 
his return, and Heinrich and his daughter inherited 
the greater part of his savings. These, for a man 
in hiis class of life, were considerable, and Weuael 
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Brandt, when too late, discovered that, in refusing 
to marry the woman he had seduced, he had also 
lost an opportunity of bettering his own ruined 
fortunes. Gretel, too, whose life with her hus¬ 
band was one of daily dispute, probably cursed 
with double bitterness the chain she had placed on 
her own neck. One day Muller was found mur¬ 
dered in the forest some distance from his home. 
There was much that could not be cleared up in 
the manner of his death. He was a strong man, 
and one that might have been thought a match for 
any single opponent, which led people to suppose 
that the murderer, whoever he was, had not been 
unassisted :—nay more, and it was told with hor¬ 
ror, at a little distance from the body, a footstep 
imperfectly traced, but marked with blood, was 
found, and this foot-step, all who saw, declared was 
a woman’s! 

Suspicion naturally fell on the wife and her par¬ 
amour ; but, owing probably to the negligence 
with which such investigations are conducted in 
this country, nothing could bo proved against them, 
and, after passing some time in prison, they were 
set at liberty. But the suspicions of their neigh- 
l)or3 were not so easily obliterated ; and though 
Weuzel, whose temper had become so fierce and 
savage that none cared to interfere with him, was 
left comparatively unmolested, the widow of Mul¬ 
ler was eventually forced to leave the country ; for 
she dared not cross the threshold of her own door 
without being pursued by the execrations of the 
whole population, who remembered the dreadful 
spectacle of her husband’s bleeding body. “ And 
indeed,” said Fritz, in whose words I conclude 
my tale, “ it was a horrid sight. There lay poor 
Muller, his arm shattered by a blow, and a deep 
gash in his throat, which nearly severed the head 
ftom the shoulders. They say his brother was 
like to go distracted on beholding him. He knelt 
by the body and swore that the man who had done 
the deed, be he who he might, should not escape 
his vengeance; and he called down the bitterest 
curs(?s on himself if he failed to keep his oath ; but 
as it is now nearly two years since it happened, 
and Hans Muller left the country while the two 
were in prison, and has never since been heard of, 
I suppose-” The report of a distant rifle in¬ 

terrupted our conversation. 

Starting to our feet, we stood, gazing at each 
other, when a second shot, which appeared to be 
much nearer than the first, succeeded by the howl 
of a d(»g, roused our sleeping companions. A 
moment’s silence showed the general impression 
that something was wrong. Winterfeld was the 
first to recover himself. ” Pooh !” said he, “ our 
friends are firing to let us know where they are.” 

“ Is it customary to shoot dogs on such oc¬ 
casions 1” I inquired ; “ for I am much mistaken 
if that poor devil has not howled his last.” 

“ That is true,” said Herman. ” But whoever 
it is, he can put us in our way as well as another. 
Let us give him a hail.” I joined my friends in 
hallooing to give notice of our proximity, and, 
finding this unsuccessful, wo tried our guns; but 
no answer was returned, except by the faint echo 
from the opposite hill. As all our efforts proved 
fruitless, we again entered our hut, and, after some 
remarks on the strangeness of the occurrence, 
Fritz and I took our turn of sleep, while the others 
kept watch till morning. 

On waking at day-break, I was agreeably sur¬ 
prised to find myself surrounded by the keepers, 
who, accompanied by half the village, had come 


in search of us. They had been mindful of our 
having passed the night in the woods, and over 
some hot coffee, which they had brought with 
them, we sat down to await the coming of the other 
sportsmen. The Bezirksf orster, or head keeper of 
the forests, was well known to Winterfeld, and, on 
hearing of our arrival, had, with great good-nature, 
despatched messengers to collect all the sportsmen 
in the neighborhood, determined, he said, to show 
herr JEngHinder some good sport. It was my first 
attempt at anything of the sort in Germany; and 
I confess that, as 1 sat, puffing my cigar, the cos¬ 
tumes of the different figures that joined our rendez¬ 
vous, seemed by far more fit for a masquerade than 
a shooting party. The old Bezirksf orstcr, with 
his long gray mustachoes, and dark green frock 
coat trailing to his heels, its bright metal buttons 
shining in the sun, looked uncommonly like a 
French hussar in his undress. But my attention 
tvas soon drawn from him to a new comer, to the 
oddity of whose appearance no description of mine 
can do justice. He was a man of some thirty 
years of age, strongly made, and might have been 
called good-looking had he not been disfigured by 
a scar, which, beginning under his left eye, ex¬ 
tended, crossing his nose, to the opposite cheek. 
This was the fruit of one of his student duels. 
His dress consisted of a gray cloth blouse, with 
green collars and cuffs. Black tights, with hessian 
hoots, accoutred his nether man. His head was 
adorned with a wash-leather skull cap fitting close 
down to his brows, over which came the usual 
round green felt hat, turned up at one side, and 
ornamented with such a profusion of feathers ar.d 
furs, in the style of those of my friend Winterfeld, 
that it really had required some ingenuity to find 
place for them all. His game-bag, hanging under 
the left arm, and embroidered with the likeness of 
a large dog, paired off* with the formidable couteau 
de chasse, shot-belt, and enormous flask, capable 
of containing, at least, two pounds of powder, that 
garnished his right side. Strapped round his waist 
was a muff, shaped something like a Highlander’s 
pouch, but of much larger dimensions, made of 
a fox’s skin, the head placed in front, the snarling 
teeth and cunning eyes so naturally imitated, that 
methought our dogs cast more than one look askant 
at it, as though doubtful if the fellow were not 
alive after all. And now, when I have mentioned 
the massive silver horn with ivory mouth-piece, 
that dangled as low as the middle of his thigh, 1 
shall have completed the picture of this original, 

the Baron von B-. But no, I beg pardon, I 

had nearly omitted the long leathern thong, fasten¬ 
ed with a swivel to his game-bag, by which ho 
moderated the ardor of his dog. A strange pre¬ 
caution, but one of which I was afterwards con¬ 
strained to admit the necessity with German 
pointers, which, being but half broken, are so 
unruly, that, on a shot being fired, it is no uncom¬ 
mon thing to see half a dozen dogs start off* and 
scamper through the woods, frightening, of course, 
all the game their masters came to shoot. Behind 
the baron, came his servant, carrying three rifles 
on his shoulder, and a climbmg stick in his hand, 
which latter he now fixed in the ground, and 
screwed a sort of wooden platter upon the top of it. 
On this his master very gravely sealed himself, and, 
taking out a porcelain pipe, with his sixteen 
quarterings elaborately painted on it, commenced 
smoking. His example was followed by his jager, 
who, disencumbering himself of the rifles, threw 
himself on the ground at his side. j 
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TWO DATS DT THE ODE!nrAlJI. 


Bv tris time, we ncmbered some twenty guns,' shoot. The wood was too thSek to Bike mtl 


and onl ^ waited the amval of Weuxel. (the keeper 
before Uluded to,) to commence operations. Still 
he did sot appear, and, 2 dier saodrr oaths and ex* 
ciamaiijns from the more impatient of the party, 
it was concladed to start without hiin,asd take the 
chance of hts joining us later. 

The beaters, thirty or forty ragged bovs, each 
with his orge/ (a flat piece of wood with keys, 
wfiich, turned by a handle, made a prodigious 
rattling) hung round his neck, were stationed 
some ten paces apart, lining three sides of the 
wood. Keepers sUjod at certain distances between 
them, to prerent disorder, and hinder the deer 
from breaking through. We made a circuit that 
piaiied u® in front of them ; and, all being ready, 
me baron, who was again quietly seated on his 
stool, put his horn to his mouth, and blew a most 
discordant note. The beaters advanced at the 
signal, when, standing up, with his finger on his 
lip, be winked to me to be on the alert, and raising 
his nfle to his shoulder, remained as motionless as 
a statue. 1 was too much amused at his proceed- 
ings to pay much attention to the spKJit; but I was 
recalled to it, as a fine deer sprang across the road, 
and disappeared among the trees opposite. Two 
or three distant shots now showed the game was 
up. 

Soon after, shoots of “ mark” gave notice that 
some bird was on the wing, and immediately a 
superb capercailzie came sailing through the air. 
I fired, and, as he fell, the baron slipped the thong 
from his pointer. ‘M/Zez, Per/fro.'” said be, 
“ schon a-pporte, mein kund and the dog flew to 
fetch the fallen game. Some minutes passing 
without his return, we went after him to the spot 
where I had seen the bird drop, when great was 
my surprise to find Master Perdro with his prey 
half eaten, and his mouth filled with blood and 
feathers. The culprit started off at our approach, 
and even his master looked a little disconcerted. 
He assured me, however, as, recovering his com¬ 
posure, he plucked a feather, and with great com¬ 
placency added it to the trophies in his hat, that 
such a thing had never happened before. “ Per¬ 
dro,” he said, “ was an excellent dog, immovable 
before a hare or partridge, and one that on catching 
sight of a fox, would never stop till he had run 
him down.” 

“ A curious recommendation, that last for a 
pointer,” thought 1. 

The beaters now arrived, bringing the deer we 
had shot on the previous day ; and, leaving it 
with the result of that morning’s work, (three or 
four hares and as many deer,) we began climbing 
one of the steepest ascents. Half way up, our 
guide took a path that led to a large open space, 
where we once more placed ourselves in readiness. 
The distant rattle of the orgels coming over the 
mountain ehow'ed that our allies were approach¬ 
ing, and soon a herd of deer rushed down the op¬ 
posite hill, now pausing to listen to the noise of 
tlieir pursuers, then with necks outstretched, and 
antlers ihrow'n back to their very shoulders, leap¬ 
ing and bounding over every obstacle in their way. 
A puff of smoke—the report of a rifle—and one 
of the noble creatures, springing high in the air, 
came rolling over the almost perpendicular rocks. 

Just then a rustling in the wood close by drew 
my attention. I saw the baron with his rifle 
levelled at the place whence it proceeded; but 
after some moments, lowering his gun as the 
sound seemed to come nearer, he signed to me to 


what kind of animal it was, but knowirg that ne 
most show himself on the ajiivil of the beaters, 
1 made sure of a good shot at him. Up they came, 
and on their approach a fine fox Temcred, very 
unwillirgly. out of the cover. 

I “AcAiung.'” cried the baron, as, waving bit 
hat, I saiut^ Reynard with the view bolioa. 
j “ Why don’t you fire ?” he continued. 

I “ Shoot a fox! Why, if I were even inclined to 
SDcb a thing, my English gun would refuse to do 
j its doty.” 

“ -\h, true! 1 have heard that in England yon 

do not shoot foxes. But banting is not allowed 
here; and we are so overmn with them, that, if 
! not destroyed, they would ruin the best chasse in 
the country.” 

Satisfied with this explanation, I determined for 
'the future to follow the old proverb, “ When in 
Rome,” Ac. &c., and shoot whatever came in my 
way. 

Our plan was now to descend into the valley, 
and beat for hares among the low brush-wood 
open fields, and so, taking a wide cirenit. to ar- 
! rive at the end of our day’s sport, close to the spot 
from whence we had started in the mommg. 1 
was not sorry to find that we should bare an 
hour’s walking before the next battue commenced, 
for I was half frozen with remaining so long mo¬ 
tionless in the cold. 

It had been found necessary to add to the num¬ 
ber of oor beaters; and the orgels being ex¬ 
changed for sticks, they formed a crescent, the 
I centre of w hich was certainly a mile and a half 
from us. Beating the bushes and hallooing as 
they advanced, they drove a multitude of hares 
before them; but though a stray shot now and then 
disabled some unlucky devil that approached too 
near, the majority managed at first to keep pretty 
well out of harm’s way, till forced to advance by 
their ruthless pursuers, they became easy victims 
to our guns. After some boars thus spent, we 
despatched a cart loaded with upwards of two 
' hundred of them to Kaizubach, and, well pleased 
with our sport, retraced our steps to the woods. 

The next battues were expected to be particu¬ 
larly good. Unfortunately there would not be 
time for more than one or two, as the sun was 
already setting. This reminded us that Weaxel, 

I the keeper, who had been expected all day, had 
never appeared. It was certainly strange, but we 
had no lime to waste in conjectures, and we set to 
work with a success that exceeded our utmost 
hopes, killing five deer and four foxes in a very 
short time. And now the last battue was re¬ 
solved on. The beaters were sent out to form a 
circuit; and in high glee we prepared for the 
crowning effort of the day. 

Suddenly we were startled by a shrill whistle, 
followed by a great confusion of voices. So unu¬ 
sual a circumstance, where silence was indispen¬ 
sable, evidently announced something uncommon. 
We w'ere not long in suspense, for a messenger 
came in haste to inform the Bezirh$forst€r that 
Weuzel’s dog had been found shot dead. At this 
news, the absence of the master, combined with 
the value he was known to set on the animal, gave 
rise to strange surmises. The discussion recalled 
to me and my friends the shots we had heard on 
the previous night, which in the hnny and excite¬ 
ment of the day had been quite forgotten ; and as 
we recounted the circumstance every one seemed 
of opinion that some fatal accident must have hap- 
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pened. The chasse was given up, and we agreed and whose progress nothing could arrest. This 
to search the woods for the missing keeper. It renewed affection had, like the previous one, its 
was resolved that we should form a line, and, as- principal seat in the organ of vision. It did not 
sending the Katzenbuckel^ meet at the hut where induce blindness, in the strict acceptation of the 
we had passed the night. word, but it rendered my eyes gradually incapable 

Two or three of us had already toiled some of enduring the light; and athwart the daily in- 
huudred yards up the hill, when the baron’s dog, creased darkness to which it compelled me, it 
ottering a long low howl, ran cowering back to showed a crowd of brightly-colored images, whose 
ais master. We hurried on, and at the foot of a successive emissions, infinitely produced, wearied 
large stone found the body of the huntsman. By and haunted me incessantly. To these early ap- 
this time several of the keepers came up, and to paritions were soon added others. Crowding 
them we committed the charge of transporting the phenomena—impetuous, luminous, burning, vast- 
body of their late companion. While they placed filled, day and night, all space around me, in a 
it on a litter hastily constructed of branches, I lin- thousand different aspects, and provoked curses 
gered behind to read the inscription on the stone the most intense and agonizing. Other phenom- 
olose to which the body had been found. The ena, again, distinguished from these last less by 
words cut on it were Frederick Muller^ 1841their forms and colors than by their influence of 
and I saw significant looks exchanged between the terror, came periodically to aggravate the suffer- 
keepers as they explained to me that it marked ings. To the sensations proper to vision were 
the spot where a former murder had been com- added a fetid odor, sharp hisses, strange sounds— 
mitted. harmonious or discordant, human voices singing, 

____ talking, declaiming, and many other utterances as 

wild. Sleep rarely suspended these hateful illu- 
M. DE Savignv, member of the Academy of sions without producing, at my reawakening, vis- 
Sciences, who made part of the expedition into ions threatening, grotesque, incomprehensible 
Egypt, and was one of the authors of the work One of the most frequent of these was the upper 
destined to perpetuate its memory and results, has vault filled with myriad human faces, all equally 
transmitted his copy of this work to his native expressive, wearing an unspeakable look of inflex- 
town of Provins. The gift was accompanied by ible sternness, and looking down on me with 
a letter, in which he traces distressing incidents ominous gaze. • • The physicians consulted, 

of his life, and gives many curious particulars of the in 1824, as to the probable duration of my malady, 
progress and symptoms of a terrible disease which had generally limited its operation to a period of 
made sudden and irremediable shipwreck of his two or three years. This time, also, the least 
hopes and his fame. Tliis disease is known to the favorable of these anticipations were cruelly over- 
French physicians by the name of and is, stepped. Year followed upon year, bringing never 

in fact, a preternaturally excited condition of the more than some scarcely perceptible diminution, 
nervous system. It is of very rare occurrence, reached always through torments inexpressible, 
and there is something so remarkable in the de- And leaving me in my solitude no other possible 
tails, narrated by a man of learning and genius, solace for my misery than the study and daily 
who has had the courage to make a study of his description of those torments themselves—an un¬ 
own pangs, and And a consolation for his long paralled journal, and perhaps an idle one, but 
misery in its philosophical observation, that we which I have constantly kept, braving a thousand 
are tempted to give some extracts from the letter agonies, in the hope that it may some day lead to 
which records them. In that journal of his sensa- an understanding of the causes for tortures so 
tions, which he speaks of having kept for the sake fearful.”— AtheiKEum. 

of science, what pictures must there be! recalling -;- 

the wild visions of the “ English Opium Eater The Times mentions, “ as one of the signs of 
—“ On the 4th of August, 1817,” says M. de Sa- the times, that there is a very influential section 
vigny, “ I was suddenly seized, more especially in of the Irish Conservative party favorable to the 
the organ of vision, with a nervous affection, abolition of the mock pageantry of an Irish Court, 
which compelled an immediate suspension of and who would gladly see the oflice of Lord-Lieu- 
labor, and a retirement inio the country. This tenant dispensed with, on the condition of stated 
affection, which, according to the physicians, was periodical royal visits, for the purpose of holding 
to yield to a repose of five or six months, extended occasional sittings of the Imperial Parliament in 
far beyond that limit of time ; until, weary of an Dublin.” 

inaction to me so^unnatural, I now and then suf- Napoleon’s Letter to the Prince Regent.— 
fered myself to indulge in studies, the opportuni- We find the following in the papers;—A gentle- 
ties for which the country had multiplied around man residing at Woolwich has recently become 
me. At length I set out for Italy, hoping to ac- possessed of the rough draft of Bonaparte’s cele- 
celerate my cure by travel. This excursion I pro- brated letter to the Prince Regent on his surrender 
longed till the end of 1822, at which period obli- to the English in 1815. In this manuscript there 
^tions the most imperious demanded my presence are two or three verbal alterations. In the sen- 
in Paris. Thither, then, I returned, and shortly tence, “ Wasseoir sur>ia cendre Brittmnique,^^ the 
afterwards resumed my labors. I did so too soon : words ”/a cendre*^ are erased, and ”/c foyer^^ 
symptoms of the most disquieting nature were not substituted ; and in the last sentence, ” tlie most 
long in manifesting themselves ; I foresaw are- powerful, the most constant, and the most generous 
lapse, and predicted it, but there were no outward of my enemies.” the words, “ the most constant” 
appearances to justify my apprehension: I was are interlined, being probably an after thought of 
not believed, and 1 submitted. Time passed away, the Emperor’s. In a note appended to it. General 
in the midst of continued anxieties, and on the Gourgaud states that it is the ” rough draught of 
20th of March, 1824, the so much dreaded relapse the letter which the Emperor sent me to carry 
suddenly declared itself, in the form of a nervous from the Isle of Aix to the Prince Regent of Eng- 
aflbetion, a thousand times worse than the last, land, on the 14th of July, 1815.” 
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PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Sept. 2.—A paper wais received from M. Aymd, 
on the temperature of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
author made a series of experiments in the vicinity 
of Algiers—one of the most curious results is the 
fact that, contrary to what has been observed of the 
ocean, the temperature of the Mediterranean is 
higher near the coast than in the open sea. He 
also ascertained that, at a depth of eighteen metres, 
the diurnal temperature does not vary, and that 
the mean temperature of the year is the same as 
that of the air.—M. Le Saulnier de Vanhello, a 
naval captain, laid before the Academy some charts 
of the coast of France and the Channel, and an ac¬ 
count of some experiments as to the depth between 
Calais and Dover. It does not at any part exceed 
200 feet. M. Arago took this opportunity of al¬ 
luding to the boring for the artesian well at 
Calais, which has now reached a depth of 322 
metres. The water, to be supplied by this well, 
will, he says, come from England. 

The annual sitting of the French Academy, for 
the distribution of prizes in its award, was held on 
the 29th ult., when the prize of eloquence, pro¬ 
posed by the Academy itself,—the subject of which 
on the present occasion was a Discours sur Vol¬ 
taire, —was awarded to M. Harel, known, hitherto, 
in the literary world only as the author of some 
dramatic attempts. This discourse was highly 
spoken of by Villemain, who reported on the 
prizes; and is still more highly praised in other 
and very competent quarters. The first of the 
historical prizes was continued to M. Augustin 
Thierry (who already held it) for his Ricit des 
Temps Merovingiens, —and the second was also 
confirmed to its present possessor, M. Bazin, for 
his Histoire de France sous Louis XIJl. The 
great Monthyon prize of 6,000 fr. was given to the 
pere Grdgoire Girard, a Franciscan monk of Fri- 
burg, for his work entitled De VEnseignement 
rtgulier de la langue maternelle ; and prizes were 
awarded, of 3,000 fr. to M. Egron for his Livre de 
VOuvricr; of 2,000 fr. to M. Haldvy for his Re- 
cucil de Fables ; and 2,000 fr. to M. Vander-Burch 
for his Carriole d'Osier. Other minor literary 
prizes were distributed, and the Monthyon prizes 
of Virtue we do not reporu In our opinion, 
though unquestionably reflecting on their author 
the honor of the highest intentions, they are ob¬ 
jectionable in principle. Virtue is made, in their 
ordination, far too theatrical a matter, and taught 
to look for her rewards in the wrong direction. A 
trade exposition, with its medals and prizes, is a 
useful institution, proposing such stimulants as are 
appropriate to the subjects with which it deals. 
Operatives labor, and manufacturers invent, for the 
express sake of the temporal benefices which they 
can earn ; but an annual exhibition of the virtues, 
competing for honorary rewards, would be one of 
the most offensive and demoralizing things possible. 
It is not that some of the cases, in particular, which 
the Academy has crowned, are not well deserving 
of such rewards and encouragements as govern¬ 
ments or individuals have to bestow—^nor, that the 
example of such encouragement is without its 
uses. But our objection is to the institution of 
such rewards as motives to the practice of the 
virtues. The virtue which has no better founda¬ 
tion, changes its character at once, and will gradu¬ 
ally degenerate, till the community suflfer seriously 
by the mixed sense and low standard of morality 
introduced. The society that cultivates its virtues 
tor a price, is not far enough removed, for safety. 


from the community that takes the price of its 
shame. The common motive is a dangerous ap¬ 
proximation ; and it will be found, in the end, that 
circumstance will decide too often on the direction 
in which the reward, so made common, shall be 
sought. It may be well to honor David Lacroix, 
who has saved 117 lives, and reward Pierre Thian, 
who has lost the powder to labor in rescuing persons 
from the Tam and the Gironde. These are ex¬ 
ceptional cases, and cases in which pecuniary 
assistance was directly needed and had been nobly 
earned. But the Academy should not be called on 
to crown a man for being honest, or a woman for 
being chaste. That must be a sickly state of so¬ 
ciety, in which such qualities merit crowns. To 
parade virtues like these, is to degrade them at 
the time, and endanger them afterwards ; and some 
curious examples have been mentioned, in which 
the act of crowning by the Academy has led to the 
immediate tarnishing of the crown which it bad 
conferred. The virtue, which had simplicity for 
its character and privacy for its fitting element, 
dragged into a stage light, and covered with tinsel, 
forgot its quality, and was not strong enough to 
resist the seduction to which it had been exposed 
by the very fact of its exhibition “ i’ the Capitol.” 
In all cases, even where the reward is legitimate, 
the theatrical exhibition were best avoided. The 
material rew^ard should be considered but subsidi¬ 
ary honor, whereas the parade and circumstance 
with which it is bestowed, put it in the first place. 

If it be proposed to answer us with an allusion to 
the prizes given by bodies like our Royal Humane 
Society, we say they are not cases in point. The 
Royal Humane Society is an institution, having an 
economic object, and working with such materials 
as it can find. Its purpose is, not to blazon virtue, 
but to save life; and it addresses itself to such 
mixed motives as are known to exist and likely to 
help it in carrying its useful object. Its meanings 
are positive, and the services it pays prescribed ; 
and, in giving its own testimonial, it makes no 
pretension to place an academical crown (in 
France it may be almost called a national one) on 
the head of some hardy mariner or village-girl, 
summoned up to play the part of Peasant Virtue, 
in a masque performed before the loungers of the 
metropolis.— Athenaeum. 

Madrid at this time. —In spite of the recent 
revolutions and counter revolutions—by which St. 
lago of Compostella has liberally fulfilled his prom¬ 
ise to the Peninsula, that its inhabitants should enjoy 
every blessing save that of quiet government,— 
Capt. Widdrington found M^rid essentially im¬ 
proved. New buildings are being run up as viva¬ 
ciously as in Pimlico or Paddington,—the materials 
largely derived from the destruction of the convents. 
The ordinary bustle in the streets is now equal to 
that of the festival days of Ferdinand. The shops 
are improved; and the newest French fashions 
and English manufactures are attainable. The 
inns, however, continue bad: the restaurant* no 
less so ; but the reading-rooms, instead of the 
solitary Galignani, with the margin close cut,” 
now display English and French journals, besides 
the forty Madrid periodicals. Omnibuses, drawn 
by mules, were started the very day of Capt. 
Widdrington's arrival. The houses are now num¬ 
bered. More carriages are to be seen on the 
promenades than formerly ; a horse-race was got 
up under the patronage of that high-bred mag- 
nifico, the Duke of Ossuna, but with indiflferent 
success.—Cop/otn Widdrington^ 
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Obrnspondence of the National Intelligencer. 

FRANCE AND o’cONNELL. 

Paris, September 15, 1844. 

Sensation, speculation, translation, without 
bounds, continue here in regard to the marvellous 
O’Connell afiair, which seems to have nearly 
merged the wars of Tahiti and Morocco. All the 
details of the triumphs in Dublin, and all the 
speeches of the liberator since his liberation, are 
furnished in our journals. The Journal des De¬ 
bats has accorded a score of columns, at least, to 
the fruitful subject. It observes that the repealers 
and their chief cannot now cajole the French, who 
recollect the invectives which were showered, at 
the former meetings of the Dublin Association, 
on the revolution of July and the dynasty of Or¬ 
leans, and who must know that Irish Catholics j 
cannot fail to sympathize with the cause of the 
elder Bourbons. The Debats said, on the 7th 
instant: 

“ A short time back, when a perfect harmony 
^peared to exist between the governments of 
France and England, the repeal orators lavished 
the most violent abuse on the king of the French 
and his family. At present, when certain persons 
amuse themselves with circulating reports of war, 
these same speechmakers change their theme, and 
make use of the Prince de Joinville and the French 
navy as they formerly used the Duke de Bor¬ 
deaux and the famous brigade which they placed 
at his service. It would not be right to form illu¬ 
sions which could one day be cruelly disappointed. 
The Irish, it must be declared, would be the first 
to laugh at us if we took for ready money the 
wishes which they express for our success. We 
shall be happy to see them profiting by all circum¬ 
stances to obtain the justice which is not com- 

K rendered them, but we should not like to 
m for dopes.” ^ 

Notwithstanding this expression of distr^t, 
with which the other ministerial journals chime, 
it is evident that they are all pleased, at bottom, 
with the aggravation of the British government’s 
Irish difficulties. O’Connell in his principal ha¬ 
rangue—that of the 9th instant—touched what 
determines French sentiment in relation to him¬ 
self when he asked: “ Think you that if the 
weakness of England with regard to Ireland were 
not known in France, Tangiers would not have 
remained intact—^that Mogador would still be un¬ 
injured, and that the plains of Ouchda would not 
be untainted with Moorish blood?” The^e6a<5 
of the 13th instant ascribes the present ecstasies 
of the Emerald Isle to “ the demonstrative or man- 
ifestive character and the essentially theatrical nar 
ture of the Irish people,” moved by an event so 
unexpected and so welcome. It is the Gallic tem¬ 
perament which is thus transferred to the Celts. 
The case, in every circumstance and aspect, was 
doubtless fitted to animate even a less excitable race 
to the highest pitch of joy and exultation. We 
cannot wonder that pulpit orator, (Dr. Miley,) at 
the pontifical High Mass on the 8th at Dublin, 
treated it as a direct miracle of the Virgin Mary, 


and that O’Connell himself, in his grand address to 
the association, represented it to be the special 
work of God—an extraordinary interposition of 
Divine Providence: he referred it exclusively to 
the prayers of the Catholics of Ireland, England, 
Belgium, and the Rhine, ritually and fervently 
offered up for his deliverance. No one can doubt 
the general persuasion of the Irish, or their confi¬ 
dence in the liberator’s infallibility and sanctity— 
as deep and active a confidence as the Pope or the 
Councils ever inspired^ The London Times, half 
seriously, contests the interpretation of the preach¬ 
er, in a paragraph worth quoting for its view of 
fads: 

“ Will Dr. Miley assert that there are positively 
no ordinary causes and motives at work in the 
political world to account for the late judgment 
in favor of Mr. O’Connell? If he will, we can 
only say that Dr. Miley is more ignorant of the 
causes and motives at work in the political world 
than we could have imagined it possible for any 
educated person to be. Every person who is 
aware of the fact that the political world is divided 
into two parlies, (and we should have thought that 
even Dr. Miley’s innocence was not altogether 
unsuspicious of that circumstance,) must know that 
those two parties want each to get the better of the 
other, (another circumstance that Dr. Miley will 
find himself, on refection, more at home with than 
he imagines.) Such a person, we say, must know 
that these two parties are in the habit of meeting 
each other constantly during what is called the 
session of Parliament in the two Houses of Lords 
and Commons respectively; that they thwre en¬ 
gage in what are called debates, and also have 
what are termed divisions, in which they mutu¬ 
ally try to outnumber, to weaken, and to floor 
each other. So far so good. Now, it happens 
that upon the occasion Dr. Miley refers to, as hav¬ 
ing upon it indubitable marks of the supernatural 
and miraculous, tw'o ministerial lords and three 
opposition lords met to decide pro or cun, on a 
matter in which the decision was of powerful inter¬ 
est to each side. If the judgment was aflirmed, 
it was a great satisfaction to ministers, a great 
annoyance to the opposition; if reversed, it was a 
great annoyance to ministers, a great satisfaction to 
the opposition. In this state of things, the oppo¬ 
sition lords being three, and the ministerial lords 
two, the opposition and the ministerial lords did, 
by voting for their own sides respectively, produce 
a majority of one for Mr. O’Connell, three voting 
for and two against him ; in consequence of which 
majority Mr. O’Connell was liberated. We hare 
conducted the afiair through the several stages to 
its issue, and we confess we are unable to discover 
in any one of them, from first to last, the least 
trace of the miraculous. All seems easily ac¬ 
counted for by the operation of known existing 
causes and motives—we may say, perhaps, the 
Tnost known, the most obvious, tangible, palpable,, 
and visible causes that perhaps exist in the known; 
world.” 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times, how- - 
ever, exhibits what must be the impressions of 
the Irish people, what the certain consequences of' 
that consummation in the British House of Lords,. 
which the ministry directly caused or induced,, 
with a degree of weakness and improvidence, or: 
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an abstroseness of policy, which I am entirely at 
a loss to comprehend. The correspondent, after 
stating it to be a thunderbolt for the orange and 
conservative parties, whom, indeed, it instantly 
reduced to impotence and despair, speaks thus: 

“The confidence and almost religious faith 
which the people placed in the invincibility of 
Mr. O’Connell, shaken as it was by his apparent 
defeat and imprisonment, has revived again with 
tenfold force. They audibly declare their convic¬ 
tion that “ the hand of God is in it,” whilst the 
repealers, of a more enlightened class, assure you 
that if Daniel O’Connell were the prime mover of 
events, and the grand counsellor of government, 
he could not have ordered events in a way more 
suited to his purposes and his cause. Having 
suffered what will be called an unjust imprison¬ 
ment, having established his claim to a sort of 
pseudo martyrdom, by a pleasing retirement from 
public life for a few months, he has succeeded in 
inflicting a heavy blow upon the law oflicers of the 
crown, in bringing the Irish law courts and execu¬ 
tive into contempt, and comes forth from the Rich¬ 
mond Penitentiary with all the prestige of a great 
victory around him, at the very instant when his 
most sanguine followers were beginning to doubt, 
and when the funds of the association were ebbing 
slowly away.” 

The comments of the French fill nearly as much 
space as those of the British press on the argu 
ments of the judges, the speeches of the five law 
lords, and the voluminous and various eflfiisions of 
O’Connell on the 9th instant. The points chiefly 
noted are, his amende honorable to the whigs, 
whose unworthiness, so often branded. Lord Den¬ 
man, in particular, has redeemed with the associa¬ 
tion ; 2d, the acknowledgments of the honest prin¬ 
ciples, consistent exertions, and momentous ser¬ 
vices of the London Morning Chronicle, formerly 
reprobated equally with the Times and Standard; 
3d, the atonement to “ his beloved friend Richard 
Shiel,” whom he bitterly scolded from his prison ; 
the arguments drawn from the recent, solemn, 
pious consecration of the cause of repeal by the 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, before inactive if 
not dissentient; 4th, the extremely coarse, con¬ 
tumelious charges and personalities applied to the 
chief actors against him (O’Connell) in the prose¬ 
cution, trial, and appeal—judges, crown lawyers, 
ministers of state, chancellors, and ex-chancellors; 
lord lieutenants caricatured and belied without 
stint or mincing; 5th, the promised impeachment 
of all the obnoxious and official parties; 6th, the 
doubts about the expediency of attempting another 
Clontarf meetingand, finally, the project of a 
Protectorate Society, to consist of a body of three 
hundred gentlemen, “each subscribing jCIOO,” 
who shall meet at Dublin, &c. This Society the 
National styles a parliament au petit pied, on a 
small scale, and classes with the repealer’s “ cas¬ 
tles in Spain.” The republican organ holds this 
language: “Of the two great parties now in hos¬ 
tile array, one is led by Sir Robert Peel; the 
other by O’Connell, upon whom the British whigs 


O’OONNILL. 

seem to rely finr their cause, and of whom the 
Morning Chronicle is not the mere auxiliary, but 
sworn mouth-piece. As for the repeal of the 
Union, the enterprise would cost unarmed Ireland 
too dear. We do not doubt that O’Connell wishes 
it; but does he really expect it? Is he sincere in 
the assurances which he reiterates on this bead t 
Eighteen months ago he proclaimed: * In six 
months, if you will follow my advice, Ireland 
shall be independent.* His advice has been fol¬ 
lowed : never was the most powerful chief, the 
most trusted commander, so strictly and implicitly 
obeyed; and what happened t He was committed 
to prison. Between the present state of Ireland 
and her independence, there is nothing more nor 
less than this—the downfall or ruin of England. 
Does he promise himself that it can be achieved ? 
Assuredly not; but there is an end more easy of 
accomplishment— the overthrow of the tory cabinet. 
For this purpose, he now seeks to conciliate the 
British adversaries of that cabinet: thus we may 
understand his flattery of the three whig law-lords 
and the Morning Chronicle, and these sentences 
of his inaugural speech of the 9th 

“ And now I am going to make an atonement 
to a class of public men whom 1 have often as¬ 
sailed, and who certainly, in some things, deserved 
to be assailed—^namely, the whigs. But, after all, 
how infinitely superior are they to the tory party!” 

Lord John Russell’s speech on the 5th instant, 
and the fresh articles of the Chronicle, show that 
the alliance oflfensive and defensive is understood 
and ratified. The management of the Peel min¬ 
istry, since the opening of the late session, of both 
domestic and foreign affairs, has so dwindled my 
estimate of their ability and spirit, that, if 1 were 
a Briton, I should not care how soon they were 
supplanted. Our political augurs are puzzled by 
I Queen Victoria’s present visit to Scotland. Is it 
I to have a rival or counter-enthusiasm for that of 
the Irish towards the triumphant liberator? Is 
I the Emerald Isle renounced as hopeless in the 
matter of loyalty? Will not Irish discontent be 
aggravated by the second royal slight in favor of 
Scotland? Would it not have been wisest to 
throw the queen at once into Ireland, to test the 
professed loyalty of O’Connell—^to operate a di¬ 
version—^to countenance and reanimate the Iridi 
conservatives whom the inscrutable manceuvre or 
concession of the ministry, in the House of 
Lords, had so discouraged, disconcerted, and dis¬ 
gusted ? These questions are asked; and, in ad¬ 
dition, whether Sir Robert, when he conceded— 
indeed, deliberately occasioned—the reversal of 
the judgment in the Irish trials, did not mean to 
essay a compromise with O’Connell, who, strength¬ 
ened in his influence, might find it less difficult to 
admit terms short of repeal, while the ministry, 
proportionably weakened in Ireland, could excusa¬ 
bly concede more than the high church and tory 
parties would before allow. 
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From Hood's Magazine. 

THE PHANTASMAL REPROOF. 

BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 

The snow was falling rapidly 
Upon the fallen leaves; 

The shivering sparrow twittered low 
Beneath the dripping eaves:— 

In its plaintive notes trace ye no thoughts 
Of the Autumn^s gathered sheaves? 

The snow was falling rapidly, 

With a faint and whispering sound; 

I looked forth on the wintry earth, 

But the thick flakes—whirling round— 

Hid land, and sea, and sky from me, 

And all, but my own heart-wound! 

Beside me, (as I sat alone, 

Beghasted with wild dreams,) 

A shadowy shape glode thro’ the gloom, 

And by the woodfire’s gleams 
I saw its face, where grief and grace 
Set their united beams. 

An antique chair stood opposite, 

Of black and carved oak ; 

And there it sat and gazed at me, 

But never a word it spoke ; 

Till I with sign of holy cross 
The heavy silence broke. 

What thing art thou, that breakest in 
Upon my loneliness? 

The closed doors are closed still— 

Thy presence doth oppress 
My very breath, as if cold death 
Life's wrongs came to redress!” 

A faint, low sound then answered me,— 

A voice that seemed to pray 
In language sweet, but incomplete. 

With words that died away— 

Like the music of the standing com. 

On a breezy autumn day! 

** I am thy better angel; lo! 

Why sittest thou ^one ? 

Why mourn’st thou o’er thine own scarr’d heart. 
Unwilling to atone 

For the blood thou hast shed from the undone deod^ 
And the tears of the living undone t 

“ The grave is deep where she doth sleep. 
Whose love for thee was strong. 

As was thy hate for her estate 
Of poverty and wrong. 

She gave not her life to thy kinder knife. 

But to thy cruel tongue ! 

“ There was no falsehood in her heart— 

No perfidy to thee ; 

But thy words unkind, like a sudden wind 
That charmeth the summer sea. 

Awoke in her that fearful stir 
Which wrought her destiny. 

She lieth in a grave unblest, 

From sacred fane remote ; 

She sufiereth in that sufifering place 
Which sin for man hath bought; 

And her soul calls there, for thine to share 
The evil thou bast wrought! 

“ Look not upon thy wounded heart. 

But look upon its cure 
There is a God in the heavens high 
Can send a spirit pure. 

To fill the place of that disgrace 
Which tempts thee with a lure! 


Look not upon thy darksome heart, 

But look to find some light. 

Wherewith thou may’st each loathsome part 
Illumine, till the sight 
Be clean unto the Angel-race 
That lives in regions bright. 

“ Mix with thy fellow-men, and give 
To others’ griefs and cares 
The sympathy which I give thee,— 

And, by assisting theirs. 

Assistance win from Him whom sin 
Obeveth, ’mid despairs! 

** Befriend thy brother man, and thou 
Shalt so thyself befriend; 

Nor idly wail for idleness. 

But task thyself to mend 
The rents and tatters of thy soul, 

Before its world-works end! 

“ The wrath of Heaven above our sins 
Stoops, hawk-like, hovering; 

But them, or it, we cannot see 
Till down upon us spring 
The talons of that vengeful bird, 

With death beneath its wing! 

“ Thou canst not bring to life again 
Whom thou from life hast sent; 

Thou canst not to the frenzied brain 
Restore the teardrops, blent 
With guilt and shame,—which thou did’st claim 
-But thou may’st yet repent I 

** Up, and arouse thee! Falleth snow 
On wintry nights, that thou 
M^’st cower in selfishness and fears 
O’er thine own ails, as now ?— 

To the chilly street fare forth, and meet 
Pale heads, which want doth bow!” 

It ceased, that voice -It spake no more,- 

But still I listened on: 

I heard no rain on the window pane, 

1 looked, but shape was hone 
In that antique chair—and nought was there. 

But 1 and my heart alone! 

I bowed my head in silent prayer— 

I prayed that I might be 
Mindful of others more than self— 

And so, by sympathy. 

Cleanse my sinful heart of the selfishness 
That mside it black to see. 

I did not pray that I might die. 

As I had wont to pray ; 

I pleaded hard for life, that I 
Might make it—day by day— 

Useful and sweet to other men. 

And bright ev’n in decay. 

And when I raised my bended head 
From out my clasped hands. 

In at the casement—^like a flight 
Of arrowy golden brands— 

The moon its cheerful radiance sent 
Where the sparrow, twittering, stands. 

And (for the snow had ceased to faU) 

I saw the skies all blue. 

And bright with stars ; and sea and shore 
Came clearly to my view :— 

I felt my heart-wound still—but saw 
The griefs of others too t 
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From the Britannia. 

STATE OF FRANCE. 

The following communication is from a gentle¬ 
man having access to excellent sources of intelli¬ 
gence, and long familiar with the intrigues and 
politics of the French capital. We lay it before 
our readers, not as wholly subscribing to the senti¬ 
ments expressed, but as the observations of an 
independent observer. His views are bold and 
original, and may be worth attention, even when 
they incline to eccentricity. The letter is dated 
from Paris, September 10:— 

“ Louis Philippe has been playing a dangerous 
game, but his dexterity and good fortune have not 
failed him on this last occasion. The present 
generation has certainly to thank the king of the 
French for the maintenance of peace, and it is 
perhaps of little importance now to inquire whether 
his pacific policy be the result of the instinct of 
self-preservation, or whether it may arise from 
political conviction. To judge by the detached 
forts and fortifications around Paris, by the im¬ 
mense preparations in all the arsenals, by the large 
standing army, by the importance lately given to 
the naval department, and by the entire military 
organization of France, it would seem that she 
was on the eve of a great continental conflict. 
Now, if Louis Philippe contemplated peace at any 
price, why this warlike array 1 He has crushed 
the royalists and the republicans. The war in 
Algiers he might have terminated long since, but 
it has been protracted until it has produced the 
Morocco dispute. But the king in his diplomatic 
relations has never ceased to declaim against war. 
What conclusion is then drawn from his words 
and acts! That he intends to be tranquil during 
his own life, but that he entertains the conviction 
he must bequeath to bis children a nation ready 
for war. The conduct of the late duke of Orleans, 
who during the 1840 excitement affected the war- 
cry, corroborates this view of the king’s policy. 
If the acts of the some twenty cabinets that have 
been in power since July, 1830, be carefully ex¬ 
amined, it will be seen that Louis Philippe has 
allowed his ministers to pursue their foreign policy 
up to a certain crisis, and then has stepped for¬ 
ward to prevent ultimate mischief. The Ancona 
expedition and reculade —the truckling with the 
Christinos and Carlists, by virtue and despite of 
the quadruple alliance—the intriguing with the 
pacha of Egypt, and subsequent abandonment of 
the deceived viceroy—have all been great cards 
for the king in his internal policy. Attention has 
been thus skilfully diverted from domestic matters, 
and he annihilated the press with marvellous tact. 
It is true he kills his prime ministers with the 
blows he deals at his dynastic adversaries. Poor 
Casimir Perier died outright. Mold, Thiers, Bro¬ 
glie, Soult, Montali vet, &c., have been only pros¬ 
trate. Laffitte and Lafayette gave up their breath 
with a malediction for tlie best of republics and 
their once-idolized citizen-king. It is the turn of 
Guizot, who, in the session of 1845, will have a 
desperate conflict to sustain. If the king supports 
him the minister will still occupy the comfortable 
Hotel of the Capucines. If the king requires a 
victim for his royal or family majority, the Pro¬ 
testant professor must undergo the same ordeal as 
his predecessors—^ingratitude, neglect, and, if he 
dares to remonstrate, insult. In ^t, at no period 


has the king governed more absolutely than in the 
Tahiti afiair, now so ‘ happily concluded.’ I nipst 
express my perfect concurrence with the opinion 
published by the Dibats, ‘ Pour notre compte,’ 
says your contemporary, * nous n’avons jamais cn 
k la guerre.’ Now, I saw something of the tick¬ 
lish game of 1840. I have seen eno^h of that 
of 1844 to believe the war-cry of the French cab¬ 
inet to be a mere farce. The Tahiti expedition 
was planned solely by Louis Philippe. The cham¬ 
bers, vexed at the settlement of the Eastern ques¬ 
tion, and enraged at the withdrawal of Lalande’s 
squ^ron from the Mediterranean, when it mi^ht 
have crushed Stopford’s, have had a naval excite¬ 
ment. ‘ More ships,’ ‘ more steamers,’ have been 
the cry. The orators have urged the necessity of 
long voyages for French crews. Hence the Ta¬ 
hiti doings. There was to be a splash to astonish 
the neighbors of outre-mer. The marine depart¬ 
ment was to rival in importance that of war. The 
army had Algeria for promotion—a never-failing’ 
resource, for, if the Ar^ did not kill the French, 
the climate did the work. The Mexican dispute 
was a sport for the navy. Joinville, who was to 
have blown up the Be//e Foule when he had Na¬ 
poleon’s ashes on board, to prevent the English 
from retaking what they had given up, must have 
a career. No wonder the ftench naval oflicers 
became excited, and perpetrated what the duke 
called‘eccentricities.’ 

** The mischief was, however, done here. If one 
could obtain accurate reports of Louis Philippe’s 
talk with his admirals, and of the actual instruc¬ 
tions to them from the marine ofl&ces in the Hue 
Royale, perhaps a help might then be found to 
the indiscretions of subalterns. The disgraced 
D’Aubigny might prove to have been very patriotic 
in persecuting Pritchard. But D’Aubigny is to 
be reprimanded because the government has deemed 
it to be *jtiste et convenable,^ I quote the Dtbats, 
This will, however, not prevent the promotion of 
this same officer for the violence du procidi. The 
subalterns are sacrificed for the moment, their 
reward will be forthcoming. I know not what 
impression the compromise with the French gov¬ 
ernment may have produced in England; but of 
this be sure, the settlement is another reason to 
render the Orleans dynasty impossible after the 
death of the present ruler. Although the king 
went as far as possible in opposition to the satis¬ 
faction demanded by the English cabinet, enough 
has been yielded to increase his unpopularity in 
France. There will be warm work when the 
chambers meet at the close of the year. The de¬ 
bates will begin on the address in the middle of 
January. Before that period there will be more 
news from Tahiti, for all is not finished in that 
quarter. My belief is that the king can command 
his majority in the deputies, but he may be obliged 
to sacrifice M. Guizot, and then Count Mold will 
be again in power without Thiers’ alliance. Such 
was the excitement at one time in the public mind, 
and its effect on the deputies who constitute the 
ministerial majority, that the friends of M. Guizot 
seriously urged him to retire and not to yield to 
the English ministry. It is quite true that M. 
Guizot did hesitate, and he submitted to the king 
the extreme terms which he could as minister 
accept from Lord Aberdeen. If our foreign sec¬ 
retary for one moment imagined that there was 
peril in M. Guizot’s retirement, how egregiously 
must his lordship have been misinformed as to the 
state of afluirs here. Louis Philippe had a cabi 
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HOSTILITIES IN OTAHEITE. 


net ready with his creature Count Montalivet, and 
more might have been gained by England in the 
ministeri^ change. 

But ministerial questions in France are not 
like those of other countries of constitutional ri- 
ginie. In England we have an opposition: it 
fluctuates between whigs and conservatives. It is 
an afiair of party, in which certain principles are 
at stake ; but the monarchy is not at stake in the 
parliamentary struggle. Here opposition means 
revolution. / The overturn of Louis Philippe, or 
of his family, is the grand object kept in view. 
True, the royalists do not conspire. The stupid 
trial at the Court of Assizes the other day proved 
that the chiefs were strangers to plots. The re¬ 
publicans no longer combat in the streets, but the 
secret societies are in full force; and the king’s 
life is not worth a moment’s purchase if but the 
shadow of a shade of a chance presented itself to 
take it away. In what manner will the next 
change be effected? That is a question which 
nobody answers. The le^itimatist talks of a par- 
liamentaiT’ revolution. He points to the increase 
of royalist voters in the electoral lists, and he 
looks forward to the time when their insigniflcant 
minority of twenty-five may be increased to a 
number to induce the defection of the French 
conservatives, who are decidedly monarchical, but 
in their hearts are not Louis Philippists. The 
republican sees only in war the chance of a revo¬ 
lution ; the royalists, with chateaux and lands, 
shrink from this extremity, and fear the partition 
of France, with the European coalition against 
her. The bourgeoisie^ which made the July revo¬ 
lution, will not undo their handiwork during the 

E resent king’s life ; but with fearful oaths you 
ear them exclaim that they will be no longer sold 
under a new reign. What an awful prospect for 
the Duke of Nemours as regent—without the 
talent and tact of his father, universally disliked 
on account of his pride without being princely — 
close and morose, sullen and suspicious, hating 
the chambers for their meanness in refusing him a 
dotation, without military capacity, and, with all 
those drawbacks, having to work for his nephew 
whilst he has a son of his own! The only son 
of the king who evinces any ability is the Due 
d’Auraale; but, as he has the Conde property, he 
has no inducement to take a prominent part in the 
political world. In the future is, then, the destiny 
of France so terrible. When the explosion comes 
will be the awful situation. A war with England, 
sooner or later, is inevitable. It may be looked 
for as imminent the moment that the king ceases 
to exist. Happily his general health is good, and 
he goes to England in October to visit Queen Vic¬ 
toria at Windsor. The ties of consanguinity will 
be turned to account by the king; but what will 
avail Coburg predilections hereafter in the presence 
of revolutionary principles ? What do the men of 
peace say to the signs of the times! Enter the 
circles of M. Guizot, and they will talk to you of 
the influence of civilization and of the advance of 
railroads, of the power of steam, of the rapidity 
of international communications. With all this, 
no Frenchman, whatever may be his position in 
society, is met with who does not express his 
hatred of England, and brags of the power of 
France to invade our territory, icraser our towns, 
&c. I was on the Loire the other day, and, as 
usual, the steamer got aground several times, 
owing to the little water in that river for naviga¬ 
tion. Once we ran foul of another steamer, and 
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great was the laughter created on board by the 
facetiousness of an ofl^cer, who expressed his 
regret that it was not an English steamer, that it 
might be sunk outright. If amongst English 
friends and acquaintances they will not disguise 
their antipathies, what must the feeling be amongst 
themselves when the name of England is men¬ 
tioned ! 

The king’s visit to England is an all-absorbing 
subject of conversation. It is asserted that his ol^ 
ject is to counteract any effect that may have been 
produced by the presence in London of the Czar. 
Count Nesselrode’s arrival after the emperor’s 
departure, and protracted stay of that statesman, 
have given rise to agitated murmurs: and the 
belief that some alliance or trea^, offensive and 
defensive, between Russia and England, was in 
contemplation is expressed in well-informed cir¬ 
cles. With the Russian policy is coupled the 
treaty with the pacha. For the Egyj^an passage, 
England is to allow full sway in the Danube ques¬ 
tion between Russia and Austria to the former 
power. 


From the Britannia. 
HOSTILITIES IN OTAHEITE. 


No later accounts have been received from Ota- 
heite than those published some weeks since. But 
several private letters have been received, which 
give particulars of the transactions in that island 
during the month of April, and show that the hos¬ 
tilities between the French troops and the natives 
were serious, and that much blood had been already 
spilled. One of those communications states that 
in an engagement between the two parties the 
French lost sixteen killed and fifly wounded, while 
the natives had one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred killed, and a large number wounded. 
Another letter speaks of the ravage of the coast 
by the French ships of war. The frigate Uranie 
and a war-steamer had made the circuit of the 
island, devastating the shore within range of their 
guns. At Mahaena the natives had assembled in 
numbers, and had erected a fort. The commander 
of the French expedition determined to attack them 
for “ the honor of France.” He landed his men, 
and ascended by a by-path to the fort, and then, 
from a hill commanding it, poured in a heavy vol¬ 
ley of musketry. As the natives were scattered 
over the hill the guns of the ships fired upon them, 
and it was conjectured many were slaughtered. 
The Protestant missionaries had been compelled to 
abandon the island; only four remained. 

These accounts may not be accurate. They 
seem written hastily, and from imperfect informa¬ 
tion. But they exhibit the disturbed and unhappy 
condition of the island, and point to the probability 
of the extermination of the native population, 
should there be no interference in their behalf. 
These first results of the French protectorate are 
the more remarkable, as the natives are noted for 
their gentle and obliging disposition. During the 
long period of British connection with them we do 
not recollect that a drop of blood has been shed in 
quarrel. Their resort to arms now, it is only 
reasonable to suppose, must have been the result 
of strong provocation. 

We are still in the dark as to the doings of diplo¬ 
macy. There is a personal and a political question 
to be arranged. It it be true that reparation has 
been made by the French government for the in¬ 
sult offered to Mr. Pritchard, the question of policy 
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win still remain to be determined. The Herald 
says that Lord Aberdeen has never recognized the 
protectorate of France. Will he do so now, or will 
It still be left an open question, and a source of dis¬ 
turbance and quarrel I The whole scheme of the 
protectorate is one of those ingenious mystifications' 
in which French diplomacy delights. Her states¬ 
men have strong faith in the efficacy of words for 
changing the aspect of things. At the Joly revo¬ 
lution the nation was persu^ed that a king of the 
French was by no means the same kind of monarch 
as a king of France. Such distinctions are not 
understood here. We are not so well versed in 
the legerdemain of language. Regarding what 
has passed in Otaheite, we see France aiming at 
the occupation of the island and at its complete 
submission to her authority. The character of her 
proceedings cannot be changed by the title she 
chooses to give to them. Whether the term be 
protectorate or sovereignty can make no difference. 
We had once a Protector in our history, but we 
found him no whit less absolute than the most 
arbitrary of our monarchs. Such verbal quibbles 
are always to be despised. The robber who steals 
a watch does not change the nature of his offence 
by gently calling it “ conversion of property,’* nor 
does his ingenuity save him from the hulks. 

Otaheite most be declared independent, or it 
must be surrendered unconditionally to France. 
There can be no middle course. So far as the 
interests of England are concerned it can matter 
little which is adopted. The island can be of no 
solid value to any state. The coast is ill-adapted 
for fortification, and, in the event of war, it 
would be at the mercy of any squadron sent out to 
take it. There can be no advantages attending its 
possession worth the cost of maintaining there an 
establishment and garrison. It is convenient for 
ships engaged in the South Sea trade, but it can 
have no direct trade of its own. If in this country 
any solicitude is shown for its fate, it is only the 
solicitude of humanity. The politicians neglect 
it utterly, and evidently regard any discussion re¬ 
specting its fortunes as a bore. 

But, however slight its importance, politically or 
commercially, we have yet to learn by what right 
the French government asserts a claim to it, and 
commits those cruel excesses of which such deplor¬ 
able accounts reach us. Why should the inde¬ 
pendent existence of this people, insignificant as 
they are, be destroyed to please the fantastic vanity 
of a restless nation, or why should hundreds of 
them be— 

“ Butcher’d to make a Paris holiday ? ” 

Rude and simple as they are, they have with much 
care been educated into Ae doctrines of Christianity. 
They are sufficiently removed from Europe to avoid 
being an object of jealousy or a cause of offence. 
They are neither cannibals nor pirates. It would 
surely puzzle every one but a French minister to 
give any cause why they should be disturbed in the 
possession of the ffistant island where Heaven has 
placed them. 

Apart from every selfish consideration, we do 
not know how the British government can remain 
indifferent to the seizure of Otaheite. Whatever 
civilization it possesses was our work; the herds 
and flocks which are such objects of desire with 
the hungry Frenchman are descended from the 
stock supplied by English vessels. If our prows 
open out new paths of commerce, we must guard 
Sj^ainst their bei^ used as a highway for oppres¬ 
sion to follow. 'Ae natives, firom long and mendly 


connection with this country, look to our govern 
ment for protection, and it would be both cru^ and 
disgraceM to refuse their appeal. 

ft is easy to enlarge on the folly of hazarding a 
European war for the sake of an obscure island 
inhabited by a few thousand savages. Such tirades 
are misplaced. If France is willing to go to war 
to seize such an island, we may well despair of the 
continuance of peace. But there is no danger of 
the kind in prospect. If our foreign minister will 
simply take the tone his position entitles him to 
assume, and, grounding his policy on plain princi¬ 
ples of justice, insist that Otaheite shall be restored 
to the state in which it has existed since its first 
discovery—its ports be free to the vessels of all 
nations, and its people released from constraint— 
we need not doubt what will be the ultimate 
answer of the French cabinet. Any other course 
will but evade difficulties for the day to have them 
return with increased force on the morrow. 


A French review, the Almanack du Mois, gives 
in its last number, an anecdote relating to Lord 
Brougham, which is amusing enough—though we 
question its authenticity. It is not at all impossi¬ 
ble that the mistake which it records may have 
been made—and even made by Lord Brougham; 
but that his lordship sat down to the express and 
formal act of writing a treatise, based on an assump¬ 
tion which was an error, and an error so easily 
corrected, may be doubted, without any very large 
faith in his gravity or deliberation. There is, in 
fact, in his lordship’s rapidity of mental evolution, 
enough to give point to an anecdote like this, when 
related of him, even while we do not accept its 
literal truth. “ Some years ago,” says the AU 
manach, the noble lord wrote a treati^ to prove 
that the Emperor Alexander bad alws^s shown 
himself, by his conduct, a true pupil of La Harpe. 
It is generally known that the Em^ror Alexander 
had for his preceptor General La Harpe; but Lord 
Brougham, fancjring it to be La Harpe thp author, 
discovered a variety of curious resemblances between 
the pupil and his supposed master. When finished, 
the noble writer sent a copy of his work to M. 
Arago, requesting to have his opinion of it. ‘ The 
book is charming,* replied M. Arago, ‘ unfortu¬ 
nately, however, it has one error—the tutor of the 
Emperor Alexander was not La Hmrpe the writer, 
but La Harpe the general. With that exception, 
I repeat, the treatise is excellent.’ ”— Athenmum, 


OBITUARY. 

It is with regret that we announce the death, 
on the 30th August, in the Tlst year of his age, 
of Mr. Francis Baily, President of the Royal As¬ 
tronomical Society. Mr. Baily, whose scientific 
attainments are well known, was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1821, was a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy, a corresponding mem¬ 
ber of the French Institute, the Royal Academy'at 
Berlin, and other learned and scientific bodies. 
Mr. Baily, we believe, was, in popular phrase, the 
architect of his own fortune. In early life his 
struggles were great, and we have heard that he 
emigrated to America. Be this as it may, we find 
him at the beginning of this century resident in 
London, employed in the office of a stockbroker, 
and for many years eking out his small sala^ by 
a series of useful publications, generally on insur¬ 
ance, annuities, and like subjects; the last an 
** Epitome of Universal History,” published in 
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1813. Eventually his talents were discovered and 
appreciated, and he soon obtained what only he 
desired, a sufficient fortune to justify his retiring 
altogether from business, and devoting himself 
wholly to science: and nobly did he employ his 
leisure and his fortune, as the records of the As¬ 
tronomical Society bear honorable testimony. 

From Gottingen we hear of the death of M. 
George Christian Benecke, the oldest of the func¬ 
tionaries of the University. For forty-two years 
he filled the chair of the ancient German languages 
and literatures ; and he was chief Conservator of 
the University Library, to which he had been at¬ 
tached for sixty-one years. He was the last of 
the pupils of the philologist, Heyne, and formed, 
himself, some of the distinguished scholars of Ger¬ 
many. He is the author of many works which 
have attained celebrity. 

Dr. James Mitchell. —^This gentleman died on 
the 3d Sept, at Exeter of a fit of apoplexy. He 
came to London poor, but not so poor as many of 
his countrymen, as he had ten pounds in his 
pocket. For some years he was a school-master, 
then a private teacher ; he rose to be secretary of 
the Star Insurance Company. He took an active 
part in establishing and supporting the various lit¬ 
erary institutions of the metropolis. His manu¬ 
script works, descriptive of the geology of Lon¬ 
don and its environs chiefly, extend to many folio 
volumes. There is not a chalk pit, a gravel or 
clay pit, a railway cuttii^, or a well of any note, 
within twenty miles of London, that he had not 
visited and carefully described. He collected a 
perfectly unique series of engravings and maps, 
illustrating the history of Scotland and of general 
antiquities. All of these, with manuscript de¬ 
scriptions, he has left to King’s College Univer¬ 
sity, Aberdeen, where he was educated, and re¬ 
ceived the degree of LL. D. He was employed 
under three parliamentary commissions. Possess¬ 
ing extensive knowledge on the exact sciences, be 
despised all that was speculation. To his ignorance 
of and contempt for physiological knowledge is 
to be attributed his early death. He despised the 
rules of health, and then when ill he took immense 
doses of medicine. Possessed of enormous mental 
and bodily forces, and of vehement energies and 
passions, he wore out, at the age of 56, a bodily 
organization, which, had it been well used, would 
have lasted 90 or ICK) years. 

The Duke d’Angouleme. —June 3. —^AtGoritz, 
in Austria, aged 68, Louis Antoine Due d’An- 
goiileme. 

He was born Aug. 6, 1775, the elder of the two 
sons of Charles Philippe Comte d’Artois, after¬ 
wards Charles X., by Maria-Theresa, daughter of 
Victor III., king of Sardinia. 

The youthful Dauphin, Louis XVII., having, 
as is tolerably well ascertained, perished in the 
dungeon wherein the ruffians of the revolutionary 
government had immured him, and the Salique 
law prohibiting the descent of the crown to the 
Princess Royal of France, she was united on the 
10th of June, 1799, to the Due d’Angouleme. 

He seems to have been a harmless character, of 
no marked talent, and of no decided propensities. 
During the government of Charles X. he was con¬ 
tent with doing what he was bid—at the revolution 
of 1830 he was content with doing nothing—and 
during the exile of his house he was content with 
being nothing. In private life he appears to have 
boeu an amiable man. 


When he perceived his death approaching, he 
sent to the archives of the war department at 
Paris an important work which he had got exe 
cuted during the Restoration, giving, in folio, 
plans, drawings and full descriptions of all the for¬ 
tified places in France, showing their weak points, 
the best modes of attacking them, and the proper 
manner of defence. 

The cause of his death was a cancer in the py¬ 
lorus. On the 8th of June his funeral was cele¬ 
brated in the cathedral of Goritz, and thence pro¬ 
ceeded to the chapel of the Franciscan convent, 
situated on a height at the west of the town. The 
Due de Bordeaux followed the car on foot, in a 
mourning cloak. Count de Montbel, Viscount de 
Champagny, and the Duke de Blacas, also in 
mourning cloaks, walked behind the duke; next 
came the French now at Goritz, the authorities, 
and the inhabitants. The body was nlaced in the 
vault where the mortal remains ot Charles X. 
rest.— Gent. Mag. 


Joseph Bonaparte. —Jufy 28. At Florence, 
aged 76, Joseph Bonaparte, Count de Survilliers, 
the elder brother of Napoleon, and formerly king 
of Naples and king of Spain. 

He was bom in 1768, at Corte, in the island of 
Corsica; and attended his brother in his first cam¬ 
paign of Italy in 1796. Having been appointed a 
member of the legislative body, he was distin¬ 
guished for his moderation and good sense, and 
gave proofs of generous firmness, when he under¬ 
took to defend General Bonaparte, then in Egypt, 
against the accusations of the Directory. Under 
the Consulate he was member of the Council of 
State and one of the witnesses to the treaty of 
Luneville. On the accession of Napoleon to the 
empire the crown of Lombardy was offered to and 
refused by him. A few days after the battle of 
Austerlitz he assumed the command of the army 
destined to invade the kingdom of Naples, pene¬ 
trated without striking a blow to Capua, and, on 
the 15lh of Febuary, 1806, he made his entrance 
into Naples, of which kingdom the emperor ap¬ 
pointed him sovereign. Tne government of Jo¬ 
seph as king of Naples, though short, was not 
sterile. In the space of less than two years he 
drove the English from the kingdom, reorganized 
the army and navy, and completed many public 
works. In 1808 he proceeded to occupy the 
throne of Spain; which he abandoned after the 
battle of Vittoria. On his return to France he 
took the command of Paris, and, ftuthful to the 
orders of the emperor, he accompanied the em¬ 
press regent to Chartres, and subsequently to 
blois, after the invasion of the allies, and assem¬ 
bled around her all the disposable troops. After 
the abdication of Fontainebleau, Prince Joseph 
Napoleon was obliged to withdraw to Switzerland. 
He returned to France in 1815, the same day the 
emperor arrived at Paris. After the battle of 
Waterloo he embarked for America, where his 
brother, whom he was never more to see, ap¬ 
pointed to meet him. In 1817 the state of Jersey, 
and in 1826 the legislature of the state of New 
York, authorized him to possess lands without be¬ 
coming an American citizen. 

The Count de Survilliers did not return to 
Europe until 1832. He then came to England, 
where he resided several years. A painful mal¬ 
ady, which required a milder climate, obliged him 
to demand permission of the foreign powers to fix 
his residence at Florence, where he breathed bis 
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last. He was attended on his djring bed by his 
brothers, Louis and Jerome. There remain of the 
emperor’s brothers but the two latter princes— 
Louis, formerly king of Holland ; and Jerome, 
formerly king of Westphalia.—GeTi/. Mag, 

Hon. James Erskine Murray. — Feb. 17.—At 
Borneo, in his 35th year, James Erskine Murray, 
of Aberdona, co. Clackmannan, Esq., Advocate; 
uncle to Lord Elibank. 

He was called to the Scottish bar as an advocate; 
and published in 1836 an interesting account of a 
summer tour across the Pyrenees. This tour was 
performed on foot, for Mr. Murray had an extraor¬ 
dinary physical constitution, naturally good, and 
strengthened by frequent exercise in the Scottish 
highlands. 

In conjunction with Mr. C. W. Bowra he under¬ 
cook a commercial expedition from China to the 
island of Borneo, where he met his death. 

After their arrival on the coast the two vessels, 
\ the schooner Young Queen and the brig Anna, 
entered tlie river Coti fur about 80 miles, and 
anchored off Tongarron. During the ascent no 
opposition was offered ; and on arriving at the | 
town named, where the sultan resides, he ex-| 
pressed himself gratified by the visit, and willing 
to trade with the vessels. Deceived by these 
fnendly appearances, they were moored ; but after 
some time having elapsed, there appeared no in¬ 
tention on the part of the inhabitants to buy or 
sell. From the large body of armed men congre¬ 
gating around the sultan’s house, suspicions be¬ 
gan to be entertained that all was not right. 
These suspicions were soon confirmed by attempts 
being made to board on two several nights, which 
were prevented by the vigilance of those on the 
watch. The sultan had now thrown aside every 
appearance of friendliness, and there was no longer 
any doubt of his intention to destroy the vessels, if 
possible. Mr. Murray, deeply impressed with 
their dangerous position, addressed a letter to the 
captains of the Young Queen and the Anna, stat¬ 
ing his conviction that they could only escape by 
fighting their way through the gun-boats and float¬ 
ing batteries with which they were surrounded : 
he also endeavored to get hostages from the sul¬ 
tan, for a safe passage down the river: in this he 
failed. The attack commenced upon the vessels 
on the 16th of February, while they were still at 
anchor, by masked batteries from the shore, and 
gunboats. They slipped their cables, and com¬ 
menced their almost hopeless attempt to fight 
their way out of the river, surrounded by numer¬ 
ous boats which kept up an incessant fire from 
their long brass guns. On every turn of the river 
they found a fresh battery to contend with, the 
boats keeping up the pursuit out of range of the 
swivels, but not of the long guns, from which in 
iio Young Queen there were fired 550 shots, and a 
proportionate number from the Anna. At one 
time the Anna got on a mud bank, but her con¬ 
sort nobly bore up and ranged alongside for her 
protection, until she got off. But for this she 
would inevitably have been taken. The night 
being calm, with a strong ebb tide, the two vessels 
were lashed together, and allowed to drift with 
the current, determined to escape or to perish in 
company. Ahead of each was a boat to pull them 
round when they got broadside on to the current; 
the men in these boats state positively that they 
heard English voices hailing them from the shore. 
After 36 hours of continuous fighting, they reached 


within a few miles of the mouth of the river, and 
escape appeared certain. But they found a nu* 
merous fleet of boats ahead of them, which had 
entered through some unknown creek. This was 
the last and most desperate attack, and the nuin« 
ber of pirates killed must have been immense. 
With personal safety almost within his grasp, here 
poor Murray was killed, in the Young Queen. 
He was fighting the midship guns when he was 
struck by a two-pounder on the breast; death 
was instantaneous. 

The ships at length passed the bar and fiats at 
the mouth of the river, though at sunset the boats 
were still in chase. Daring the whole affair the 
conduct of the officers and men was excellent. 
An unflinching determination was evinced to 
escape or die in the attempt. Mr. Murray was 
the moving spirit by which they were all influ¬ 
enced, and it is deeply to be revetted that he was 
cut short in the very vigor of life ; with his talents 
and energies he might have done much to retrieve 
past misfortunes. Two lives were lost in the 
other vessel, and four were wounded in the Anna, 
and one in the Young Queen.— Gent. Mag. 

John Haslam, M. D.— July 20. In Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, aged 80, John Haslam, M. D. 

He was a member of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
but we believe took no degree at that university. 
He was for some years apothecary to Bridewdl 
and Bethlehem Hospitals, previoudy to his enter¬ 
ing his cafeer as a physician. 

His “ Observations on Insanity” were first pub¬ 
lished in 1798, second edition in 1809. 

“ Illustrations of Madness, 1810.” 8vo. 

** Considerations on the Moral Management of 
Insane Persons, 1817.” 

** Medical Jurisprudence, as it relates to Insanity, 
according to the Law of England, 1817.” 

“ A Letter to the Governors of Bethlehem Hos¬ 
pital, containing an Account of their management 
of that Institution for the last twenty years, 1818.” 

” Dr. Haslam was long and justly celebrated as 
a physician in cases of insanity, and a man others 
wise of great attainments, information, and literary 
tastes. His scientific publications were always 
held in high esteem; but his numerous contribu¬ 
tions to lighter literature, through the periodical 
press, were perhaps still more calculated to raise a 
reputation. As reviewer, critic, epigrammatist, 
and author of witty and comic papers, he had few 
superiors; and his extensive knowledge of the 
world, and what is called life, gave him a ready 
hand for almost every subject. In society he was 
equally entertaining, and full of anecdote. We 
remember, during a temporary absence from town, 
that he wrote a review, which was inserted in the 
Literary Gazette^ on one of Dr. Kitchiner’s books. 
It was very droll and humorous, and laughed good- 
naturedly enough at some of the worthy doctor’s 
eccentricities. But the doctor took it in dudgeon ; 
and in an extreme rage happened to pitch on his 
friend Haslam to consult what steps he would 
advise him to take against the worthless libeller! 
This was fun to Haslam, and he abused the writer 
and the Gazette to the topmost of Billingsgate, till 
he inflamed Kitchiner beyond all mitigation. It 
was in vain, on our return, that we endeavored to 
pacify and moderate his resentment. He never 
would forgive us; and it was only a few months 
before his death that he was so far reconciled 
as to meet us with tolerable civility in society.” 
—Literary Gazette. 
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From the Athenasuin. 

False Saence, ami its Relation to Life—\Die FaL 

sche Wissenschaftf ^ c.] By J. G. von w essen- 

BERGH. Stuttgart, Neff; lx)ndon, Nutt. 

“The tree is known by its fruit,” says our 
author’s motto. Yes, by its true fi^t—not by 
the fruit of the parasitical plants which twine 
themselves around it. As we must not condemn 
religion for the abuse of superstition, so we must 
not charge philosophy with the vanities of pseudo¬ 
science. We notice this tract less on account of 
its inherent value than for the interest which its 
subject possesses for the present age. “ Practical 
social improvement,” is the cry of the times; and 
all our science which does not tend to this is re¬ 
garded as a burthen and a hindrance to humanity, 
rather than an instrument of good. If utilitari¬ 
anism has been shallowly expounded and defended 
by some, it has been as shallowly controverted by 
others. Rightly understood, the doctrine of utility 
must be regard^ as the most certain criterion by 
which to distinguish between truo philosophy and 
pseudo-science. The institutions of the past which 
do not aid actual society are obsolete and dead: 
the doctrine regarding the future which is not of 
present utility is a mere dream. 

Our author has wearied himself with readbg 
the philosophical discussions of his countrymen, 
and has been driven by impatience at the apparent 
fruitlessness of such questions, ” never-ending, 
still-beginning,” into the extreme of decrying all 
philosophy. He starts with a consideration of the 
urgent need of social improvement, and the chief 
hindrances to its advancement. Among these, he 
reckons the perversion of practical religion by 
philosophical creeds and discussions. He finds 
the source of these in the scholasticism of the 
middle ages, which he regards as in contradiction 
with the true practical interests of human society. 
His argumentation, we think, is in many points 
very lame; but in his desire for social progress 
we accord. Yet we see no need of setting practi¬ 
cal and speculative tenets at variance; the latter, 
which have been held merely verbally and formal¬ 
ly, still contain the principle of actu^ exposition. 
We cannot regard the whole process of human 
inquiry as ending, though men have often sought 
for, (and, of course, found,) in their speculative 
doctrines, everything save the practical, useful, 
and applicatory truth, in which alone their true 
interest lies. 

As we in England are annoyed by numbers of 
weak imitative novels, sent out by persons who 
never were intended to write, our German neigh¬ 
bors have their book-lists crowded with countless 
metaphysical tracts, many of them poor, confused 
collections of common-places and philosophical 
terms, with little or no meaning in them; yet we 
cannot agree with our author’s indiscriminate cen¬ 
sure of the philosophical writings of his country¬ 
men. Practical results for every department of 
life are, at least, aimed at by the doctrines of the 
schools : the question of their translation from the 
school into life is still to be settled by experiment. 
In this tract against philosophy, our author shows 
that he has had considerable reading, by the nu¬ 
merous authorities he quotes; but his argument 
has no consistency, and affords no clue to guide 
speculation out of its labyrinth into clear daylight. 
Still, amid all our errors and distracted opinions, 
there ua system of intelligible and practical truth, 
as little disturbed by our theories, as the true solar 
system was by Ptolemaic reveries; and he who 
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makes clear any parts of this system is the true 
philosopher. We protest against the author’s 
* des]perandum ’ for a conclusion.— Athemeum, 


From the Spectator. 

LORD STANLEY. 


I Lord Stanley retires from the commons, to be* 
come a peer in his father’s lifetime; and every¬ 
body asks what it means. As a young man, with 
all the confident if not the dignified bearing of aris¬ 
tocratic birth, proud in its own consciousness— 
with a ready tongue, and a vehement will, if not 
i an earnest purpose—Lord Stanley acquired a re¬ 
nown for prowess in the parliamentary lists; and 
it was assumed that the generous ardor of youth 
prognosticated a powerful but wiser maturity. The 
promise has failed. For two sessions, especially 
the last, he has shown premature signs of wearing 
out. He seems to be exhausted with the perpet¬ 
ual warfare that he provokes. Recklessly striking 
the friends behind him as well as the foe in front, 
his own leaders were obliged to chepk him: he is 
tamed, but his subsiding passion displays no ma¬ 
ture wisdom. His reckless assertion is slighted ; 
his bitterness has lost its power through its trite¬ 
ness; and he sat uneasy-looking—often silent^ 
neglected. In some important questions of his 
office, he exposed himself to proof of prevaricating 
and of mischievously sacrificing important interests 
to gratify some pique or spleen. He was convicted 
as a minister of evil. The cabinet, they say, want 
speakers in the house of lords : perhaps it is more 
that Lord Stanley wants to be out of the house of 
commons. The need in the upper house is obvi¬ 
ous ; but his colleagues never could have exercised 
a free choice in supplying it thus. Lord Stanley 
is not the kind of speaker wanted for the purpose. 
There are orators among the peers strong-spoken 
enough; there is Lyndhurst’s trenchant though 
polished irony. Brougham’s ornate hyperbole and 
vituperation, Wellington’s utter plain-speaking— 
privilege of his high standing and his age : but in 
all these there is either an intellectual or a moral 
loftiness, and either real digniu or tact: the gladi¬ 
atorial displays with which a Stanley once amused 
the commons would be out of place—would not 
answer. Lord Stanley has never exhibited that 
strength and ability which are best seen in calm 
council. Some minor conveniences may be hoped 
from the arrangement. The premier may have 
felt bis gagged but impulsive colleague to be in 
the way where he was, and may have preferred, 
in dealing with many questions—Ireland for in¬ 
stance—to be without that sinister presence. Many 
colonial subjects would be more advantageously 
discussed in the absence of the colonial minister. 
Shelved in the commons, the restless orator may 
still fancy that he is a statesman by being busied 
with real work, the explanation of measures in the 
lords; the want of which was so damagingly 
exposed by Lord Normandy: he spoke of the lack 
of time, but it was partly owing also to the lack of 
workmen. Busied in that showy drudgery of 
debate. Lord Stanley might be made harmless. 
But can he be trusted not to break his tether t 
Whatever ^ras his motive for backing out of the 
prize-ring to which he belonged in the commons, 
ministers can scarcely expect to profit much by the 
change. At first people hoped that there was 
going to be a new colonial minister: it would have 
been better for the government. 
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mSCBLLANT. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

Old birds are not to be caught with chaff; or 
certainly not with the chaff of Irish law, as ad¬ 
ministered in the case of Regina vs. O’Connell. 
In vain has Sir Robert tried to put the fetal salt 
on the tail of the liberator. He has flown away 
upon “the wings of a dove;’’ but whether he 
will be at rest, even Punch himself cannot prog¬ 
nosticate. That the sporting delights of Septem¬ 
ber were expressly invented for the solace and 
relaxation of law-makers, no one save the for- 
lornest skeptic can deny. Never, then, were these 
pleasures so necessary to a ministry as on the 
closing of the session of 1844. They must have 
retired from the House of Commons with feelings 
very much akin to those of an actor, who—al¬ 
though he had made a few tolerable hits in the 
course of his part, and was vehemently applauded 
therefor by his good friends with orders—was, 
nevertheless, soundly hissed at the fall of the cur¬ 
tain. O’Connell is now a somebody almost su¬ 
pernatural—a political saint—a holy martyr—an 
incarnation of all the wisdom, the force, and the 
purity of human nature. Thus, at least, he ap¬ 
pears to the great body of the Irish people, and 
for this amended appearance he is indebted to the 
bungling prosecution of the present ministry. Sir 
Robert Peel has done no more than play the pMt 
of valet to the liberator, and helped to dress him 
in all sorts of captivating graces. 

However poignant be the grief of the ministry, 
they are nevertheless deeply sympathized with by 
Lord Brougham. They have at least a comfort in 
their sorrows in the unfailing solicitude of the ex¬ 
chancellor. If all the jugglery of the state trials 
did not pass for the purest law, it was not the 
fault of his lordship ; who was brought into most 
fatal contrast by the moral grandeur of the great 
Lord Denham. How pitiful to consider a Broug¬ 
ham—“ where his soul sits squat’’—beside his 
early friend and co-mate! On one hand, we have 
all sleight, and trick, and reckless assurance; on 
the other, the noblest indication of all that gives us 
value as freemen, and majesty as a nation.— Punch. 


MM. Bravais and Martins have been for some 
time engaged in attempts to ascend Mont Blanc, 
but without success. After spending the interven¬ 
ing time in collecting a series of meteorological 
and geological observations in the Alpine country 
which surrounds the mountain, the ascent was 
happily effected on the 29th ult. The travellers 
found their tent on the Grand Plateau uninjured, 
and formed the design of passing a night, each, 
on the summit of the mountain,—while their 
companions (M. I^epileur being now added to the 
number) encamped in the tent. But the intense 
cold defeated this part of their project. The ther¬ 
mometer stood at 7 4-10 degrees below zero, in 
the shade, at a quarter past 2 in the day ; and the 
ascent was most painful, notwithstanding the fine¬ 
ness of the weather. At a short distance from the 
summit they were assailed by a piercing wind ; 
and the cold which it brought was so intense, that 
they describe their sensations on attaining the 
summit, when they had in some measure escaped 
its severity, as being that of men who had entered 
a well-warmed saloon. 

The number of passengers taken by the St. 
Germain and Versailles (Right Bank) Railroads, 
since their opening, amounts to 14,766,845. 


A Commission sent out, last year, by the French 
Governor of Senegal, to explore the course of the 
river Fal^md, and the gold mines lying in the 
lands watered by that stream and its tributaries, 
having completed its labors by an examination of 
the upper course of the Gambia, the ministry of 
the Marine, in France, is preparing for publication 
a memoir of M. Raffenel, a member of the mis¬ 
sion, which is said to resolve, on data quite new, 
the question of the alleged junction between the 
upper streams of the Gambia and Senegal. 

Natural History. —Professor Bell, F. R. S., 
delivered a lecture on the 5th September, at Crosby 
Hall, on the subject of nidification or nest-making. 
This distinguished naturalist illustrated his subject 
by references to* the works of While, Jessie, and 
Audubon, to those of Crawford in the Indian archi¬ 
pelago, and Bennet on Australia; besides nume¬ 
rous observations derived from the researches of 
his friends and himself in this interesting depart¬ 
ment of natural history. Mr. Bell did not shrink 
from conceding to the feathered creation a portion 
of that reasoning faculty which man is so prone to 
consider as exclusively his own. In support of his 
views upon this point he related the story of a 
swan, perhaps eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
who was observed to be assiduously seeking mate¬ 
rials with which to raise her nest. Though her 
object for so doing was not apparent, a load of 
haum was deposited within her reach; taking ad¬ 
vantage of this, she elevated her nest two feet and 
a half. The following night the river, swollen by 
recent rains, rose high enough to inundate the 
country round Bishop Stratford, and wash the grain 
from the malthouses, whilst the foresight of the 
bird had placed her eggs just above the level of 
the waters. It is a singular coincidence that the 
residence of Mr. White, at.Selbome, has recently 
been taken by Mr. Bell. ' We may, therefore, 
look with some confidence for a renewal from a kin¬ 
dred spirit, and on the same spot, and in the same 
department of natural history, of those valuable 
contributions which delight and inform at once 
the young and the old, the rustic swain and the 
sage philosopher. 

The Nuremburg Correspondent gives the follow¬ 
ing from Presburg, September 5 :—“ The late 
scenes in the Chamber of the Magnates of Hun¬ 
gary are responded to in the country. The rupture 
between the two Chambers has never been eo 
marked—^they almost came to blows in the place 
of sitting. A Palatine, who has now presided over 
the assembly for 49 years, has declared that he never 
witnessed so violent a parliamentary storm. The 
Second Chamber does not allow itself to be intimi¬ 
dated by the resistance of the majority of the Mag¬ 
nates, but insists on the proposed reforms. It has 
just decided that the rights of landed property 
should be extended to the classes which are not 
noble, but this resolution will certainly not be 
approved of by the Magnates. In severd districts 
meetings have been held to petition the govern¬ 
ment not to close the session at once. In a meet¬ 
ing at Pesth very violent language was used, and 
it was agreed to send in a protest against the 
conduct of the Upper Chamber. This example 
will, it is thought, find imitators.’’ 

The culture of rice has just been tried with full 
success at Camargue, near Arles. The vegetation 
of the crop is so fine that no doubt remains of the 
soil, Camargue being perfectly well adapted to it. 
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